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CHAPTER  I. 

tDE  BIKTH  AND  EDUCATION  OF  VALENTINE,  WITH  THE 
»'ARENTAL  PECULIARITIES  AND  PREMATURE  DEATH 
OF    HIS    IMMEDIATE    ANCESTOR. 

In  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  populous 
boroughs  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  there  resided 
a  genius  named  Jonathan  Vox,  who,  in  order  to 
make  a  fortune  with  rapidity,  tried  everything, 
but  failed  to  succeed  in  anything,  because  he 
could  stick  long  to  nothing. 

At  the  age  of  five-and-twenty,  this  gentle- 
man, who  was  held  to  be  a  highly  respectable 
Christian  in  consequence  of  his  regular  attend- 
ance at  church  twice  every  Sabbath  day,  be- 
came enamored  of  the  expectations  of  Miss 
Penelope  Long,  a  young  lady  who  had  an  uncle 
supposed  to  have  made  a  mint  of  money  some- 
how, and  an  aunt  who  was  believed  to  have 
another  mint  somewhere. 

To  the  best  of  Miss  Penelope's  belief,  she 
had  not  another  relative  in  the  world,  and  as  this 
belief  was  singularly  enough  imparted  to  Jona- 
than, he  at  once  became  inspired  with  the  con- 
viction that  he  could  not  conveniently  do  better 
than  secure  Miss  Penelope,  seeing  that,  if  even 
he  were  not  made  wealthy  at  once,  there  was 
wealth  in  the  family,  which  must  at  some 
period  or  other  be  his,  as  neither  uncles  nor 
aunts,  though  they  live  much  too  long  for  the 
Convenience  of  many,  are  immortal. 

Accordingly  Jonathan  embraced  the  very 
earliest  opportunity  of  assailing  Miss  Penelope's 
heart,  and  this  he  managed  to  do  with  consider- 
able comfort  to  himself,  and  with  no  inconsider- 
able satisfaction  to  the  lady;  for  while  on  the 
one  hand  Jonathan  had  been  cast  in  an  insinu- 
ating mould,  on  the  other,  he  and  Penelope 
were  of  the  self-same  "  order,"  a  circumstance, 
which  in  a  town  where  the  eightecnpenny  poo- 
pJo  cannot  associate  with  the  siiilling  inciividu- 


als,  without  being  regularly  cut  dead  by  the 
half-crowners,  clearly  renders  the  first  advances 
in  matters  of  this  description  peculiarly  agree- 
able. 

Jonathan,  therefore,  at  once  manfvdly  com- 
menced  the  attack  with  an  original  remark, 
having  reference  to  the  weather;  but  as  he 
found  this  a  somewhat  barren  topic,  for  a  man 
cannot  well  keep  on  talking  about  the  weather, 
and  the  weather  only,  for  many  hours  in  suc- 
cession, he  adroidy  changed  it  to  that  of  the 
eloquence  of  the  mmister  of  St.  James's — a  sub- 
ject wuh  which  they  were  both  of  course  per- 
fectly conversant,  and  which  lasted  them,  with 
sundry  affectionate  interpolations,  until  pru- 
dence compelled  them  to  separate  for  the  night. 

The  next  evening,  by  appointment,  the  attack 
was  renewed,  and  the  thing  was  followed  up 
with  appropriate  ardor  for  a  period  of  fifteen 
years,  Jonathan  being  naturally  anxious  to  defer 
the  consummation  of  his  happiness  as  long  as 
he  possibly  could,  in  expectation  of  an  event 
which  might  cause  both  Penelope  and  himself 
to  sport  "  the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe." 
At  the  expiration  of  this  period,  however,  it 
having  been  delicately  suggested  by  Penelope, 
that  they  had  known  each  other  long  enough 
to  know  each  other  well,  the  day  was  fixed, 
and  in  the  presence  of  Uncle  John  and  Aunt 
Eleanor,  Jonathan  and  Penelope  were  united. 

In  less  than  twelve  months  from  this  period, 
Jonathan  was  generously  presented  with  an  in- 
teresting pledge  of  affection  in  the  perfect 
similitude  of  a  son.  The  presentation,  of 
course,  made  his  heart  glad.  He  kissed  hia 
heir,  sang  to  him,  danced  him  on  his  knee,  and 
would  inevitably  have  killed  him,  but  for  the 
timely  interposition  of  the  nurse,  who  insisted 
upon  taking  the  child  away  just  as  Jonathan 
was  urging  him  to  drink  his  pa's  health  in  a 
glass  of  hot  brandy  and  water. 

Now  Jonathan,  as  we   have   stated,   c<>uld 
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never,  in  pecuniary  matters,  get  on, — a  circum- 
stance which  was  not  attributable  solely  to  his 
inability  to  adhere  for  any  length  of  tjme  to 
any  one  pursuit,  but  also  to  the  fact  that,  with 
all  his  ardent  love  of  independence — with  all 
his  eager  anxiety  to  realize  a  rapid  and  a 
splendid  fortune,  he  was  exceedingly  improvi- 
dent, and  had  a  really  great  contempt  for  all 
small  sums  of  money.  He  was  not  a  man 
capable  of  being  prevailed  upon  exactly  to  ram 
a  twenty-pound  note  down  his  gun  if  he  wanted 
wadding,  but  he  would  lend  twenty  pounds  at 
any  time,  without  the  most  remote  prospect  of 
its  ever  being  returned,  or  accept  a  bill  of  ex- 
change for  that  or  any  other  amount  without  a 
chance  of  its  being  honored  by  the  drawer. 
This  kept  him  perpetually  poor.  The  more 
money  he  got,  the  more  he  thus  got  rid  of:  in- 
deed he  was  always  in  debt,  and  that  always 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  his  income. 

Uncle  John  knowing  this  to  be  one  of  the 
chief  characteristics  of  Jonathan,  and  con- 
ceiving it  to  be  high  time  to  convince  him  of 
the  propriety  of  acting  with  less  improvidence 
in  future,  sought,  immediately  after  the  christen- 
ing of  his  heir,  who  at  the  instance  of  Aunt 
Eleanor,  was  named  Valentine  —  to  impress 
upon  his  mind  the  expediency  of  reforming. 
Of  course  Jonathan  saw  the  force  of  the  sug- 
gestion in  a  moment.  He  promised  to  reform ; 
and  he  did  reform.  He  was  inexorable  for  a 
month.  He  would  not  lend  a  shilling;  nor 
would  he  accept  a  bill  to  accommodate  any 
man.  He  had  a  family,  and  in  justice  to  that 
family  he  could  not  consent  to  do  it.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  month,  however,  his  resolu- 
tion vanished.  He  was  induced  by  a  friend  to 
do  that  which  he  had  often  done  before,  but 
which  he  had  promised  Uncle  John  that  he 
would  never  do  again,  and  when  the  time 
came  for  honoring  the  instrument,  neither  he 
nor  his  friend  could  make  up  the  amount,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  he  was  immediately 
arrested. 

Valentine  was  of  course  then  too  young  to  be 
actively  engaged  in  promoting  the  release  of 
the  author  of  his  being ;  but  it  is  notwithstand- 
ing a  fact,  that  he  caused  him  to  be  released, 
seeing  that  through  him,  and  through  him  alone, 
Uncle  John  paid  the  bill,  and  thus  set  him  at 
liberty.  This  event  had  a  salutary  effect  upon 
Jonathan.  He  had  no  more  to  do  with  those 
dangerous  instruments.  What  he  lent  was 
lent  in  specie  ;  he  would  not  lend  his  name  to 
any  man  after  that. 

Now,  in  obedience  to  nature's  immutable 
Law,  Master  Valentine  gradually  grew  older; 
and  when  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  nine 
years,  he  was  placed  by  Uncle  John  under  the 
care  of  the  Reverend  Henry  Paid,  a  gentleman, 
who  being  unable  with  any  great  degree  of 
comfort  to  support  himself,  a  wife,  and  seven 
children  upon  the  501.  a-year  which  he  de- 
rived from  his  curacy,  took  a  limited  number 
of  pupils,  that  is  to  say,  of  course,  as  many  as 
he  could  get,  at  twelve  guineas  per  annum, 
and  no  extras. 

The  acpvdemy  of  Mr.  Paul  was  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  New-market,  and  Mr.  Paul 
himself  was  an  extremely  benevolent  and  vir- 
txious  man.     He  would  shrink  from  even  the 


semblance  of  a  dishonorable  action,  and  would, 
rather  than  be  guilty  of  one,  no  matter  how 
venial  in  the  eye  of  the  world  it  might  be,  live 
glorying  in  the  rectitude  of  his  conduct,  on 
starvation's  brink.  His  father  had  been  an 
eminent  merchant,  and  so  successful  in  the 
early  part  of  his  career,  that  he  had  at  one  time 
realized  a  fortune  of  at  least  200,000/.  He  did 
not,  however,  relinquish  business.  Determined 
to  do  all  in  his  power  for  his  son,  who  after 
having  received  a  sound  preparatory  education, 
was  sent  to  Cambridge;  he  continued  to  pur- 
sue his  old  course  of  amassing  wealth  with  as 
much  zeal  and  energy  as  if  he  had  been  labor- 
ing to  procure  the  bare  means  of  existence. 
The  year,  however,  in  which  his  son  left  Cam- 
bridge, was  a  disastrous  year  to  him.  A  series 
of  unsuccessful  speculations  completely  ruined 
him.  He  not  only  lost  every  guinea  he  pos- 
sessed, but  was  plunged  into  debt  so  deeply, 
that  extrication  was  impossible.  He  therefore 
became  a  bankrupt,  and  in  the  room  in  which 
his  creditors  met  for  the  first  time,  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  position  overpowered  him, 
and  he  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

Mr.  Henry  Paul  was  thus  thrown  at  once 
upon  the  world  without  a  shilling,  and  without 
a  friend.  He  had  neglected  to  make  friends 
while  at  college,  by  being  subservient  to  mere 
rank,  with  a  view  to  patronage,  and  had  there- 
fore no  prospect  of  promotion.  For  some  coi>- 
siderable  time  he  was  literally  starving;  but  he 
at  length  obtained  a  curacy,  and  soon  after  be- 
came enamored  of  an  accomplished  young 
creature,  who  was  a  governess  in  the  rector's 
family,  and  just  as  poor  as  himself,  whom  he 
married,  and  thus  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view 
sealed  the  fate  of  both  for  ever. 

From  such  a  man  Valentine  need  not  have 
expected  severity,  albeit  he  had  a  lively  ap- 
prehension of  it  at  first.  Mr.  Paul  regarded 
his  pupils  with  the  most  considerate  tenderness. 
Had  they  been  his  own  children  his  treatment 
of  them  could  not  have  been  marked  with 
more  affection.  His  chief  anxiety  was  to  im- 
part to  them  a  knowledge  of  the  right  course, 
and  a  full  appreciation  of  the  advantages  oi 
which  its  pursuit  is  productive.  His  censure 
was  embodied  in  his  praise  of  others ;  his  only 
punishment  consisted  in  Avithholding  reward. 

When  Valentine  had  been  at  this  academy 
five  years,  during  which  time  he  had  made 
very  considerable  progress,  his  father,  while 
trying  some  nautical  experiment  in  a  narrow- 
bellied  water-butt,  pitched,  to  the  unspeakable 
mortification  of  an  extensive  circle  of  friends, 
headlong  to  the  bottom  and  was  drowned. 

This  event  was  to  Valentine  a  source  of  deep 
aflliction  as  a  natural  matter  of  course  ;  and  he 
left  school  in  consequence,  nominally  for  a 
month,  but  in  reality  never  to  return,  for  after 
the  solemn  deposit  of  the  remains  of  the  de- 
parted in  the  family  vault,  the  afflicted  widow, 
as  the  only  means  of  obtaining  the  slightes* 
consolation,  kept  Valentine  at  home. 

His  grief,  however,  speedily  vanished.  Hb 
had  everything  he  wished  for  —  was  petted 
and  spoiled.  Uncle  John  nllowed  the  widow  a 
respectable  annuity,  and  the  widow  allowed 
Val  to  do  just  what  he  pleased.  He  was  usually 
from  home  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  eithai 
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shooting,  hunting,  fishing,  driving,  bathing,  or 
cricketing,  and  as  he  soon  became  an  adept  at 
almost  every  active  game,  he  invariably  had 
some  match  or  other  on  hand. 

Thus  matters  went  on  for  the  space  of  four 
years,  when  a  circumstance  happened  which 
influenced  his  conduct  through  life  so  mate- 
rially, that  had  it  not  occurred,  the  probability 
is  that  his  adventures  would  never  have  been 
published  to  the  world. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  GENIUS  AND  CHARACTERISTIC  HONOR  OF  A  GREAT 
MAGICIAN  :  VALENTINE  INSPIRES  THE  SPIRIT  OF  HIS 
ART. 

When  the  birth-place  of  Valentine  was  visited 
by  Signor  Antonio  Hesperio  de  Bellamoniac. 
juggler  extraordinary  to  the  King  of  Naples,  and 
teacher  of  the  black  art  to  Gwang  Foo  Twang, 
the  Grand  Emperor  of  China,  it  was  announced 
that  a  wonderful  exhibition  of  the  noble  science 
of  legerdemain,  of  which  the  signor  was  for 
the  nonce  an  Italian  professor,  would  take  place 
in  a  room  at  the  back  of  the  Bull,  an  inn  cele- 
brated for  the  extreme  antiquity  of  its  beer. 

Now  the  Bull,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar 
celebrity  it  had  acquired,  was  the  nightly  resort 
of  a  select  number  of  townsmen,  of  whom  the 
chief  in  the  estimation  of  the  company  was  a 
Mr.  Timotheus  Ironsides,  the  reporter  and  sub- 
editor of  one  of  the  journals — a  gentleman 
whom  the  signor  so  delighted  the  evening  pre- 
viously to  the  wonderful  exhibition,  that  he 
voluntarily  promised  to  give  him  "a  lift" — in 
consideration  of  which  promise  the  signor  gave 
him  a  carte  blanche  to  send  in  as  many  friends 
as  he  pleased. 

Well,  the  hour  at  which  the  performances 
were  to  take  place  arrived,  and  the  Signor  saw 
with  considerable  dismay  that  he  had  embark- 
ed in  a  most  atrocious  speculation.  There 
were  not  more  than  five-and-twenty  patrons  of 
art  present,  of  whom  seven  only  paid  the 
admission  fee;  namely,  the  small  charge  of  3d. 
and  therefore,  as  the  gross  receipts  amounted 
to  no  more  than  Is.  9d.,  Signor  Antonio  Hespe- 
rio de  Bellamoniac  determined  on  starting  the 
next  morning  for  some  place  in  which  genius 
was  more  highly  appreciated,  and  somewhat 
more   liberally  patronized. 

On  mentioning  this,  his  fixed  determination, 
after  the  performance,  to  Mr.  Ironsides,  that 
gentleman  on  the  instant  pointed  out  the  ex- 
treme madness  of  the  idea,  explained  to  him 
that  Wednesday  was  the  grand  market-day, 
that  his  paper  was  published  on  the  Tuesday, 
that  hundreds  of  farmers  with  their  wives  and 
daughters  would  then  be  in  town,  and  that  he 
was  perfectly  certain  to  have  an  audience 
crammed  to  the  ceiling,  after  the  just  and  im- 
partial criticism  he  intended  to  give.  To  this 
the  Signor  listened  with  somewhere  about  half 
a  smile,  which  was  clearly  indicative  of  the 
existence  of  a  species  of  incredulity,  with  which 
they  who  are  in  the  habit  of  gulling  others, 
invariably  regard  those  who,  as  they  imagine, 
are  uesirous  of  gulling  them.     Me  did'nt  see  it 


exactly.  He  had  not  the  smallest  doubt  about 
its  being  all  correct,  and  he  knew  that  he  xras  able 
to  astonish  them;  but  how  weie  they  to  be 
caught?  What  sort  of  critique  could  be  written 
to  bring  them?  These  were  the  que.stions 
which  the  signor  regarded,  and,  very  naturally, 
as  of  infinite  importance. 

"I'll  show  you,"  said  Ironsides,  "how  we'll 
proceed :  step  here,  and  you  shall  judge  foi 
yourself." 

f  They  accordingly  retired  to  a  little  back  par- 
lor, in  which  they  remained  somewhat  more 
than  two  hours  concocting  a  criticism  on  the 
evening's  performance,  which  certainly  was, 
according  to  the  Signer's  own  acknowledgment, 
"  a  regular  flamer." 

"Now,"  said  the  Signor,  "can  you  get  this 
in?" 

"Certain,"  cried  Ironsides,  "my  honor!" 

"  I  don't  doubt  your  honor,"  said  the  Signor ; 
"but  have  you  the  power?" 

"Beyond  every  species  of  doubt!"  replied 
the  journalist. 

•'•  Good,"  said  the  Signor — "  good,  very  good : 
the  justice  of  it  pleases.  Excellent  good ! 
Now  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  That  there's 
safe  to  draw  'em — there  can't  be  two  opinions 
about  that.  Vot  say  you,  then  ?  I'll  hire  the 
large  concert  room  upon  the  Market  Hill,  and 
you  shall  go  reg'lars  in  the  profits." 

"Agreed!"  shouted  Ironsides.  "So  certain 
am  I  that  we  shall  have  a  good  house,  that  I'll 
bear  half  the  losses  whatever  they  may  be." 

"That's  precisely  the  game  !"  said  the  Signor 
— "  I'm  delighted  ! — Have  you  got  such  a  thing 
as  a  crown  ?  I  'spected  some  remittances  this 
morning,  which  can't  now  be  here  before  to- 
morrow." 

"  With  pleasure !"  cried  Ironsides,  and  the 
money  changed  hands  in  an  instant. 

"  I  want  to  get  some  bills  out,"  continued 
the  Signor,  "  werry  airly  in  the  morning." 

"  Leave  all  that  to  me,"  observed  Ironsides, 
"  I'll  undertake  to  do  that.  I'll  have  some 
flamers,  my  boy,  struck  off;  ay,  and  posted 
before  you  are  up." 

"  Good  again  !"  cried  the  Signor.  "'  You 
know  more  about  them  than  I  do.  I'll  leave  it 
to  you  entirely — even  as  a  child  will  I  go  by 
thy  direction." 

'•  You'll  find  no  nonsense  about  me,"  observed 
Ironsides,  rising  and  taking  the  Signor  by  the 
hand— "Good  night." 

"  Be  stirring  with  the  lark,  good  Norfolk," 
cried  the  Signor,  as  the  journalist  made  his  exit. 

"  Is  this  to  go  down  to  Mr.  Ironsides !"  anx- 
iously inquired  the  landlord. 

"  Of  course  !"  replied  the  Signor — "  of  course. 
Now  a  light !"  In  the  space  of  three  minutes  Si- 
gnor Antonio  Hesperio  de  Bellamoniac — whose 
real  name,  it  may  perhaps  be  proper  to  observe, 
was  John  Tod — submitted  to  the  embrace  of 
Morpheus  with  all  the  Christian  'esignation  at 
his  command. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Ironsiaes  wrote  the 
placards,  and  had  them  printed  and  post-ed 
with  so  much  expedition,  that  before  twelve 
o'clock  they  illuminated  the  town. 

The  great  magician  beheld  theseiflamers  with 
delight,  and  when  in  the  evening  Ironsides,  whose 
whole  soul   wa.s  centred  in  the  spec,  bionght  a 
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Ijaper  down  to  show  him  the  impartial  critique, 
\e  applauded  him  even  to  the  very  echo,  that  did, 
wcj  have  no  doubt,  applaud  again.  Everything 
was  thai  uight  arranged.  The  room  was 
swept,  the  chandelier  polished,  and  the  money- 
taker  iiired,  while  the  cups,  and  the  balls,  and 
the  thimbles,  and  the  swords,  were  placed  in 
order  to  the  infinite  satisfaction,  not  only  of 
Ironsides,  but  of  Signer  Antonio  Hesperio  de 
Bellamoniac  himself. 

In  due  course  of  time,  the  market  morning 
arrived,  and  the  town  was,  as  usual,  at  an  early 
hour,  thronged.  The  Signer  was  in  ecstasies, 
when  he  found  so  many  gaily-dressed  persons, 
whose  countenances  seemed  to  indicate  that 
their  possessors  were  perfectly  ready  to  be 
duped,  walking  leisurely  up  and  down  the  prin- 
cipal streets,  with  their  mouths  wide  open,  and 
ready  to  swallow  anything.  He  therefore  em- 
ployed himself  during  the  day  in  going  round 
and  round  the  town,  with  the  view  of  witness- 
ing the  avidity  with  which  the  contents  of  the 
placards  were  read,  and  took  especial  care, 
incog.,  to  impress  upon  each  group  a  mysterious 
idea  of  the  wonderful  exhibition. 

Well,  seven  o'clock  came,  and  the  Signer — 
sporting  a  pair  of  huge  moustaches  which  he 
had  purchased  for  this  occasion  e.\]3ressly  — 
wriggled  his  way  through  the  crowd  already 
assembled.  The  arrangements  were  admira- 
ble. Only  one  could  pass  in  at  a  time,  and 
there  stood  the  magician,  who  drew  a  shilling 
from  each  person  until  the  room  was  nearly 
filled,  when,  with  an  injunction  to  suffer  no  one 
to  pass  without  paying,  he  surrendered  his  post 
to  the  responsible  individual  whom  Ironsides 
had  liberally  engaged. 

Now  the  Signor  was  what  the  world  would 
call  an  exceedingly  clever  fellow.  He  knew 
tiiat  he  was  perfectly  uneducated,  and  was 
conscious  of  the  construction  of  his  sentences 
being  anything  but  strictly  grammatical.  To  con- 
ceal this,  therefore,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
inspire  the  audience  with  a  belief  of  his  being, 
what  he  represented  himself  to  be,  an  Italian, 
on  the  other,  he  had  recourse  to  a  jargon  of  his 
own  composhion  —  an  indiscriminate  mixture 
of  Cockney  English  and  Yankee  French  — 
which  never  by  any  chance  failed  him,  for 
when  he  happened  to  be  "at  home''  he  could 
make  himself  well  understood,  and  when 
abroad,  he  had  only  to  resort  to  his  unknown 
tongue,  to  render  himself  as  mysteriously  unin- 
telligible as  possible. 

At  eight  o'clock  precisely  the  curtain  went 
up  and  discovered  the  great  magician  envel- 
oped in  a  horsecloth,  which  he  had  borrowed 
for  the  occasion  of  the  ostler  at  the  Bull,  and 
which  was  meant  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  robe. 
His  appearance  was  singularly  imposing,  for 
he  had  tied  on  a  long  flowing  beard,  which, 
though  black,  had  a  peculiarly  cabalistic  and 
patriarchal  effect,  while  his  face  —  instead  of 
being  vulgarly  daubed  with  vermilion  —  had 
been  carefully  nibbed  over  with  whitening,  to 
give  him  the  aspect  of  one  much  addicted  to 
study ;  and  lines  had  been  made  with  the  edge 
of  a  burnt  cork,  with  the  view  of  indicating  the 
furrows  which  that  study  had  established. 
As  soon  as  the  enthusiasm  with  which  his 


appearance  was  hailed  had  subsided,  the  groat 
magician,  with  due  solemnity,  stalked  forward 
and  addressed  his  audience  briefly  as  follows: 
"  Ladi  and  Shenteelmongs,  I  have  de  honnaro 
to  say  dis,  dat  I  sail  go  troo  warious  parformong, 
and  ven  I  sail  svaller  him  sword  town  him 
treat,  I  vas  give  you  vong  speciment  ob  venter 
et  loquer,  dat  am  to  say,  speak  in  him  pelly." 

What  was  understood  of  this  gave  great 
satisfaction ;  but  what  was  most  applauded  vraa 
that  which  was  most  unintelligible. 

The  performances  then  commenced,  and  the 
Signor  went  through  a  variety  of  old  tricks 
very  cleverly.  But  when  he  came  to  his  ven- 
triloquism, he  completely  astounded  his  audi- 
ence, for  never  having  heard  anything  like  it 
before,  they  were  in  doubt  as  to  whetner  there 
was  not  in  him  something  superhuman.  He 
then  commenced  playing  the  violin ;  and  al- 
though he  was  an  infamous  fiddler,  he  managed 
to  ravish  his  audience  by  producing  a  series  of 
the  most  horrible  sounds  that  ever  assailed  the 
ears  of  either  man  or  beast,  and  thus  termina- 
ted the  wonderful  performances  of  the  evening. 

Signor  Antonio  Hesperio  de  Bellamoniac's 
next  care  was,  of  course,  to  get  the  money 
which  had  been  taken  at  the  door  during  the 
performance,  which,  added  to  the  sum  he  him- 
self had  received,  made  the  gross  amount  23L 
15s.  With  this  and  his  implements  of  jug- 
glery— the  whole  of  which  were  safely  depos- 
ited in  a  small  cotton  handkerchief — he  re- 
paired to  his  quarters,  where,  of  course,  he 
was  soon  joined  by  his  partner,  the  journalist. 

"Oh!  my  dear  sir!"  exclaimed  the  Signor, 
as  Ironsides  entered,  "  I'm  bound  to  you  for 
hever." 

"  Don't  mention  it,  my  boy,"  cried  the  jour- 
nalist.    '•  You  see  I  was  right." 

"  That  talented  notice  of  youm  did  the  trick," 
observed  the  Signor,  ''  that  vos  the  game  !" 

"  You  have  a  pretty  good  haul,"  observed 
Ironsides. 

"  Hexcellent !"  warmly  exclaimed  the  Signor; 
"vords  cannot  hexpress  my  deep  gratitude. 
Votll  you  take?  I  mean  for  to  stand  a  good 
supper  to-night,  if  I  never  stand  another." 

Accordingly  supper  was  ordered  and  eaten, 
and  brandy-and-water  ad  libitum  drank,  the 
whole  of  which  was  directed  by  the  Signor  to 
be  put  down  to  the  general  account,  which  was 
accordingly  done  upon  Ironsides'  sole  respon- 
sibility. 

"  Now,"  said  the  Signor,  when  Ironsides  had 
drank  pretty  freely,  "  shall  we  divide  the  re- 
ceipts of  this  glorious  night  now,  or  in  the 
morning?" 

"As  you  please,  my  dear  boy,"  said  the 
journalist. 

"  Well,  I  want  to  get  rid,  you  know,  of  some 
of  it."  said  the  Signor,  "but  perhaps  arter  hall 
it  'ud  better  be  done  in  the  morning?" 

"  Perhaps  it  had,"  hiccoughed  the  journalist 

"Vot  time  'II  you  be  down?"  inquired  the 
Signor. 

"  Any  tinw  you  like,"  replied  Ironsides. 

"  Shall  we  say  twelve  then  ?"  observed  the 
magician,  "'  and  by  that  time  you'll  be  able  to 
put  down  all  you  have  paid  for  bills,  and  sut- 
tererj  and  I  shall  insist  upon  your  having  a 
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couple  of  guineas  hextra  for  that  critic  of  yourn 
in  the  paper." 

'•  Not  a  copper,"  cried  Ironsides. 

"But  I  insist,"  said  the  Signor. 

"So  you  may — but  not  a  copper — not  a 
cop — " 

"Well  I  don't  of  course  want  to  insult  you. 
If  you  vont,  vy  there's  a  hend  oif  the  matter. 
Come,  drink." 

But  Ironsides  could  drink  no  more.  He  felt 
that  he  had  already  drank  more  than  enough, 
and  therefore  left  his  friend  and  partner  with 
the  understanding  that  they  were  to  meet  the 
next  morning  at  twelve. 

The  morning  came,  and  the  journalist  was 
as  punctual  as  the  sun;  but  Signor  Antonio 
Hesperio  de  Bellamoniac  was  no7i  est  inventus. 
He  had  not  been  seen  by  any  one  connected 
with  the  Bull  that  morning.  He  had  in  short 
decamped  with  the  money  and  his  implements, 
without  even  leaving  so  much  as  his  card ! 
Mr.  Ironsides  had  therefore  to  pay  for  the  con- 
cert-room, the  flamers,  the  men,  and  the  sup- 
per, with  the  collateral  expenses  incurred  at 
the  inn,  which  the  Signor  had  honored  with  his 
patronage — the  whole  of  which  he  paid  too  in 
absolute  silence,  lest  the  facts  of  the  case  should 
become  known,  for  he  held  it  to  be  utterly  inex- 
pedient to  be  made  the  perpetual  butt  of  the 
town. 


CHAPTER  III. 

TALENTINE  MAKES  RAPID  PKOGRESS.  HIS  FIRST 
GRAND  PUBLIC  DISPLAY.  STRIKING  DEVELOPEMENT 
OF  POLITICAL  INJUSTICE.  A  SANGUINARY  LOCAL 
REBELLION   SUBDUED. 

Of  all  the  magician's  audhors  on  the  great 
occasion  to  which  we  have  alluded,  Valentine 
was  one  of  the  most  attentive,  and  that  portion 
of  the  performances  which  struck  him  with  the 
greatest  force  was  the  Signer's  display  of  his 
power  as  a  ventriloquist.  Indeed,  so  deep  an 
impression  did  it  make  upon  his  mind,  that  he 
firmly  resolved  to  apply  to  the  magician  the 
following  day  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  if 
it  were  ])ossible  for  him  to  become  a  ventrilo- 
quist himself.  Finding,  however,  that  the 
Signor  had  so  unceremoniously  vanished  from 
the  town,  he  was  left  entirely  to  his  own 
resources,  and  after  trying  with  desperation  for 
several  days,  he  discovered,  with  equal  aston- 
ishment and  delight^  that  he  in  reality  possessed 
the  power  of  speaking  with  an  abdominal  into- 
nation, and  that  zealous  cultivation  would  cause 
that  power  to  be  fully  developed. 

He  accordingly  commenced  a  severe  course 
of  training.  He  rose  early  every  morning  and 
practised  in  the  fields,  and  in  doing  so,  fre- 
quently startled  himself,  for  the  power  that  was 
within  him,  not  being  quite  under  control,  would 
occasionally  send  the  sound  in  one  place  when 
he  fully  intended  it  to  have  been  in  another. 
The  consciousness,  however,  of  his  possessing 
this  extraordinary  power  urged  him  to  perse- 
vere, and  in  less  than  six  months  it  was  en- 
tirely at  his  command. 

He  then  began  to  astonish  aU  whom  he  met. 


He  would  call  an  individual  bv  larno,  and 
cause  the  sound  to  proceed  apparently  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street.  If  ladies  were 
walking  before  him  he  would  instantly  raise 
the  dreaded  cry  of  "  mad  dog !"  and  imitate 
the  growlings  of  the  animal  in  its  paroxysms 
to  perfection.  If  persons  were  passing  an 
empty  house,  he  would  loudly  cry  "  murder ! — 
thieves!"  when,  if  he  could  but  persuade  them 
to  break  open  the  door,  he  would  lead  them 
from  room  to  room  by  imitations  of  convulsive 
sobs  and  dying  groans,  until  the  house  had  ob- 
tained the  reputation  of  being  haunted.  It 
enabled  him  to  be  revenged  upon  all  who  had 
offended  him ;  and  so  unscrupulous  was  he 
when  he  had  such  an  object  in  view,  that  he 
absolutely  on  one  occasion  forbade  the  mar- 
riage of  a  young  lady  by  whom  he  had  been 
insulted,  as  he  imagined,  at  a  dance,  by  calling 
out  in  a  female  voice,  when  the  minister  had 
said,  "  If  any  of  you  know  any  just  cause  or 
impediment  why  these  two  persons  should  not 
be  joined  together  in  holy  matrimony,  ye  are 
now  to  declare  it" — "  I  forbid  that  marriage." 

"The  person,"  said  the  minister  on  that  oc- 
casion with  due  solemnity,  "  by  whom  this 
marriage  is  forbidden  will  be  pleased  to  walk 
into  the  vestry." 

The  eyes  of  the  congregation  had  immediate 
employment,  but  they  twinkled  and  strained 
to  no  purpose.  Of  course,  no  person  appeared 
in  the  vestry ;  but  the  lady  whose  marriage  had 
been  forbidden,  and  whom  cruel  curiosity  had 
prompted  to  be  present,  at  once  fainted,  and 
was  instantly  carried  away  by  the  sexton. 

Valentine  s  first  grand  display,  however,  in 
public,  was  at  a  meeting  convened  at  the  Guild- 
hall, for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  fit  and  proper 
person  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
lamentable  death  of  Mr.  Paving  Commissioner 
Cobb.  Party-feeling  on  that  occasion  ran  high : 
and  the  hall  at  the  appointed  hour  was  crowded 
to  excess  by  the  friends  of  the  candidates,  who 
looked  at  each  other  as  if  the  laws  only  pre- 
vented the  perpetration  of  cannibalism  on  the 
spot. 

As  the  mayor  was  about  to  open  the  import- 
ant business  of  the  day,  with  the  expression  of 
a  lively  hope  that  all  parties  would  have  a  fair 
and  impartial  hearing,  Valentine  entered  the 
hall,  and  having,  by  virtue  of  perseverance, 
reached  the  steps  of  the  rostrum  from  which 
the  electors  were  to  be  addressed,  prepared  at 
once  to  commence  operations. 

The  first  speaker  was  Mr.  Creedale,  an  ex- 
tremely thin  gentleman,  with  an  elaboratel3»- 
chiselled  nose,  who  came  forward  on  the  libe- 
ral side  to  nominate  Mr.  Job  Stone. 

"  Gentlemen  !"  said  Mr.  Creedale. 

"  Nonsense  !"  cried  Valentine,  in  an  assumed 
voice  of  course,  which  appeared  to  proceed 
from  a  remote  part  of  the  hall 

"Gendemen!"  repeated  Mr.  Creedale,  with 
some  additional  emphasis. 

"  Pooh,  pooh  !"  exclaimed  Valentine,  chang- 
ing the  tone. 

"  It  may,"  said  Mr.  Creedale,  "  be  nonsense, 
or  it  may  be  pooh,  pooh!    but.  gendemen,  1 
address  you  as  gentlemen,  and  beg  tha*  I  rt.  >. 
not  be  interiTipted," 
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'•  0,  don't  mind  Tibbs;  go  on !"  cried  Valen- 
tine. 

"OhlTibbs;  indeed!"  observed  Mr.  Cree- 
dale,  with  a  contemptuous  curl  of  the  lip.  "  It's 
Mr.  Tibbs,  is  it!" 

''  No !  no !"  cried  the  accused  individual,  who 
was  a  higlily  respectable  grocer,  and  remarka- 
ble for  his  quiet  and  unassuming  demeanor. 

"I  am  surprised  at  Mr.  Tibbs,"  said  Mr. 
Creedale  in  continuation — "I  have  until  now 
regarded  him  as  an  individual — " 

"  No,  no !"  again  vociferated  Tibbs,  "  it  arn't 
me,  I  arn't  spoke  a  synnable." 

''If  Mr.  Tibbs,"  observed  the  mayor,  "or  if 
any  other  gentleman  be  desirous  of  adaressing 
the  meeting,  he  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
doing  so  anon." 

"  Upon  my  honor !"  exclaimed  Tibbs, "  I've—" 

Here  there  were  general  cries  of  "Order, 
order !  chair !"  when  Mr.  Creedale  continued : 

"Gentlemen;  without  adverting  to  any  ex- 
traneous matter,  it  gives  me  unspeakable  plea- 
sure to  propose — " 

"A  revolutionist!"  growled  Valentine  [in  a 
heavy  bass  voice. 

"  That's  me,  I  s'pose !"  exultingly  cried  Tibbs, 
shaking  his  head  and  giving  a  most  triumphant 
wink. 

"I  know  whose  voice  that  is,"  said  Mr. 
Creedale.  "  That's  the  voice  of  the  conserva- 
tive bully.     Yes,  that's  Mr.  Brownrigg." 

"  What !"  shouted  Brownrigg,  in  a  voice  of 
indignant  thunder. 

"Whaf?"  echoed  Mr.  Creedale. 

"Say  it's  me  again,"  shouted  Brownrigg, 
"  just  only  so  much  as  say  it's  me  again." 

"  Mr.  Brownrigg,"  observed  the  mayor, 
"  will  be  pleased  to  conduct  himself  here  with 
propriety." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  exclaimed  Brown- 
rigg.    "'  Why  fix  upon  me  ]" 

"That  is  not  the  first  time,"  observed  Mr. 
Creedale,  "that  Mr.  Brownrigg  has  been  here 
with  the  view  of  blustering  for  the  conserva- 
tives; but  it  v.'ou't — " 

"As  true  as  hfe  !"  exclaimed  Brownrigg,  "I 
never  opened  my  lips.     If  I  did — " 

Loud  cries  of  "Order,  order!  Question! 
Chair,  chair!"  drowned  the  conclusion  of  the 
sentence,  however  interesting  it  might  have 
been,  and  Mr.  Creedale  resumed  : — 

"As  I  was  about  to  observe,  gentlemen, 
when  disgracefully  interrupted,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  propose  Mr.  Stone  as — " 

"A  dickey  !"  screamed  Valentine,  assuming 
the  shrill  voice  of  a  female — "  Don't  have  him ! 
he's  a  dickey  !"* 

Here  the  entire  meeting  cried  "Shame!" 
and  the  candidate  rose  to  repel  the  insinuation. 

"'Officers!"  shouted  the  mayor,  "instantly 
turn  that  depraved  woman  out !" 

Hereupon  a  corps  of  corporate  constables 
entered  with  their  staves,  and  rushed  to  the 
spot  from  which  the  sound  appeared  to  pro- 
ceed ;  but  no  woman  was  discoverable. 

"Whoop!"  cried  Valentine,  throwing  his 
voice  to  another  part  of  the  hall ;  and  the  offi- 


*  It  will  probably  be  necessary  here  to  observe  that  in 
Suffolk  a  "  dickey"  is  the  short  for  an  ass. 


cers  rushed  to  that  part  with  the  most  pTars»» 
worthy  precipitation,  legally  assaulting  every 
elector  who  stood  in  their  way;  but  no  sooner 
had  they  reached  the  spot  proposed  than  "  the 
depraved  woman"  appeared  to  be  laughing 
outright  in  the  very  body  of  the  meeting. 
Away  went  the  constables,  following  the  sound, 
and  enraged  beyond  measure  at  their  inability 
to  catch  her,  when  in  an  instant  anothei 
"  Whoop !"  was  heard  to  proceed  from  the  spot 
they  had  just  quitted.  Back  went  the  consta- 
bles, knocking  aside  every  man  whom  they 
came  near,  and  thus  creating  a  scene  of  inde- 
scribable confusion. 

"Turn  her  out!"  cried  the  mayor,  in  loud 
tones  of  insulted  dignity;  "turn  her  out !'' 

"' Blarm  me!"  cried  the  fattest  of  the  con- 
stables, foaming  with  rage,  "we  can't  find 
her!" 

Again  loud  laughter  was  heard,  in  which  at 
length  the  entire  meeting  joined  on  beholding 
the  laudable  ardor  with  which  the  constables 
kept  up  the  chase. 

"  You  abandoned  creature  !"  cried  the  mayor, 
"why  don't  you  leave  the  hall?" 

"Let  me  alone!  let  me  alone!"  cried  the 
'  creature,'  "  and  I'll  be  quiet" — and  imme- 
diately a  scream  was  heard,  succeeded  by 
sounds  indicative  of  the  '  creature'  being  just 
on  the  point  of  fainting.  The  constables  fanc-ied 
that  they  were  sure  of  her  then,  and  therefore 
made  another  rush ;  but  without  more  success. 
At  length  the  mayor  exclaimed,  "  Let  her  be : 
leave  her  to  her  own  conscience,"  when  the 
constables  with  the  greatest  reluctance  with- 
drew, and  comparative  silence  was  restored. 

Mr.  Creedale  then  resumed: — "A  weak  la 
vention  of   the   enemy — [No,   no!    and    loaa 
cheers] — I  repeat — " 

"You're  a  fool !"  cried  Valentine  in  a  singu- 
larly gruff  tone,  on  which  there  were  again  loud 
cries  of  "  Shame  !"  and  "  Order  !" 

"I'll  commit  the  first  man,"  cried  the  mayor 
with  a  swell  of  indignation,  "  who  again  inter- 
rupts these  important  proceedings,  be  he  whom- 
soever he  may." 

"You  can't,  old  boy!"  cried  Valentine. 

"Who,  who  is  that?"  said  the  mayor — "I 
demand  to  know  instantly  who  it  is  that  dares 
thus  to—" 

"Dares!"  exclaimed  Valentine. 

"Dares!  ay,  dares!"  cried  the  mayor.  "I'll 
give  five  pounds  to  any  man  who  will  point  out 
to  me  that  atrocious  individual." 

The  electors  at  this  moment  stared  at  each 
other,  and  all  appeared  lost  in  amazement. 

The  mayor  again  rose,  and  assuming  a  more 
tranquil  tone,  said,  "Really,  gentlemen,  this 
conduct  is  perfectly  disgraceful.  In  the  course 
of  my  experience  I  never  met  with  anything 
even  remotely  comparable  to — " 

"  Jonathan  Sprawl,"  cried  Valentine  ;  "  he  is 
the  man." 

"If,"  said  the  mayor,  "I  thought  that — but 
no,  no,  I  am  certain,  Mr.  Sprawl — " 

"I  assure  you,"  said  Jonathan,  "the  inter- 
ruption did  not  proceed  from  me,  on  my  honor. 
He  who  says  that  it  did,  is  a  slanderer  and  no 
gentleman;  and  I  tell  him  so  openly  to  his 
teeth." 
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*'I  am  Batlsfied."  said  the  mayor,  "quite 
satisfied,  and  therefore  do  trust  that  we  shall 
now  be  permitted  to  proceed." 

Mr.  Creedale,  who  was  still  in  possession  of 
the  chair,  again  resumed: — "I  am  not  in- 
clined," said  he.  "  to  indulge  on  this  occasion 
in  anything  which  may  tend  to  create  feelings 
of  irritation;  but  I  must  be  pemitted  to  say  that 
I  am  utterly  astonished  at  the  conduct  of — " 

"Mr,  Maxill  1"  said  Valentine,  imitating  the 
voice  of  Mr.  Creedale,  the  speaker. 

^'Demme!"  cried  Maxill,  who  was  a  short 
Stumpy  man,  with  a  remarkably  raw-beefy 
face,  "  I  begs  to  rise  to  order.  Demme !  I 
claims  the  protection  of  the  cheer,  and  if  so  be 
as  Mr.  Creedale  means  for  to  mean  as  it's  me, 
why,  demme,  I  repels  the  insiniwation — [Ap- 
plause]— I  repels  the  insiniwation,  and  means 
for  to  say  this,  that  all  I  can  say  is — [Bravo, 
Maxill] — all  I  can  say  is,  demme.  is  this — " 

^'You're  an  ass!"  cried  Valentine,  throwing 
his  voice  immediately  behind  Mr.  Maxill, 
^'hold  your  tongue!" 

Within  the  sphere  of  the  reader's  observation, 
it  has  in  all  probability  occurred,  that  a  man, 
being  in  nautical  phraseology,  three  sheets  in 
the  wind,  and  writhing  under  the  lash  of  some 
real  or  imaginary  insult,  has  made  desperate 
efforts  to  reach  an  opponent  through  the  barrier 
composed  of  mutual  friends:  if  so,  if  the  reader 
should  ever  have  beheld  an  individual  in  that 
interesting  position,  foaming,  and  plunging,  and 
blustering,  and  occasionally  striking  his  dearest 
friend,  in  his  efforts  to  get  at  the  enemy,  he  is 
qualified  to  form  some  conception  of  the  scene 
of  which  "little  fatty  Maxill"  was  the  hero. 
He  fancied  that  he  had  discovered  the  delin- 
quent. Nothing  could  shake  his  fahh  in  the 
assumed  fact,  that  an  individual  named  Abra- 
hajn  Bull,  who  happened  to  be  standing  at  the 
time  in  his  immediate  vicinity,  was  the  person 
by  whom  he  had  been  insulted.  He  therefore 
sprang  at  him  with  all  the  ferocity  at  his  com- 
mand; but  being  checked  by  those  around, 
■who  were  conscious  of  Bull's  perfect  innocence, 
he,  bent  upon  vengeance,  continued  kicking 
and  bullying,  and  dealing  out  his  blows  right 
and  left,  with  the  most  perfect  indiscrimination, 
until  the  constables  lifted  him  clean  off  his  legs, 
and  without  any  further  ceremony  rolled  him 
into  the  street. 

The  mayor  now  fondly  imagined  that  this 
would  have  the  effect  of  restoring  perfect  order; 
he  believed  that  after  such  an  example  as  that, 
no  individual,  or  body  of  individuals,  would 
dare  to  offer  the  slightest  interruption  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  day ;  and  having  e.xpressed 
himself  quietly  to  that  effect,  he  bowed  and 
■waved  his  hand  to  Mr.  Creedale. 

That  gentleman  accordingly  came  forward 
once  more,  and  said — "  Gentlemen,  it  is  with 
Unspeakable " 

''Blarney!"  cried  Valentine. 

"Silence!"  exclaimed  the  mayor,  with  a 
melodramatic  stamp  that  shook  the  platform. 

''The  eye  of  England,"  said  Mr.  Creedale, 
"nay,  the  eye  of  all  Europe,  [Asia,  Africa,  and 
America,  added  Valentine,]  are  upon  you,  and 
I  can  only  say  that  any  thing  more " 


"  Laughable,"  cried  Valentine,  assuming  the 
voice  of  a  respectable  plumber  who  stood  near 
him. 

"Good  heavens!"  exclaimed  the  mayor,  "to 
what  a  depth  of  degradation  have  we  dived  ! 
For  the  love  of  grace,  permit  me  to  say  that 
anything  more  disgraceful  never  came  within 
the  pale  of  my  experience.  Am  I  to  be  sup- 
ported 1  (loud  cries  of  yes,  yes  !)  Then,  in  the 
name  of  mighty  reason.  I  call  upon  you  loudly, 
boldly,  emphatically,  and  that  with  all  the  en- 
ergy of  which  I  am  capable,  to  do  so."  ("We 
will,  ^ye  will !"'  "  Down  with  the  tory  myrmi- 
dons!" "Down  with  the  rank  revolutionary 
raff!"  and  loud  cheers.) 

At  this  stage  of  tf^  proceedings,  the  mayor 
quietly  intimated  to  Mr.  Creedale,  that  it  would 
perhaps  be,  under  the  circumstances,  expedient 
to  cut  it  short ;  and  Mr.  Creedale  having  with 
half  an  eye  perceived  the  propriety  of  that 
suggestion,  concluded  amidst  general  uproar, 
with  the  following  most  pointed  remark  : — 

"Gentlemen,  since  you  will  not  hear  me 
speak,  I  shall  beg  at  once  to  nominate  my 
friend,  Mr.  Stone,  a  man  whose  equal  as  a  fit 
and  proper  person  to  be  a  Paving  Commissioner 
is  not  to  be  found." 

Hereupon,  there  were  loud  cheers  from  the 
liberal  party,  and  hisses  and  groans  from  the 
tories,  and  when  Mr.  Leechamp  rose  to  second 
the  nomination,  the  cheering,  and  hissing,  and 
groaning  were  renewed. 

Mr.  Mac  Ireling  then  came  forward  to  pro- 
pose Mr.  Slabb,  who  had  the  whole  of  the  con- 
servative interest  on  his  side :  but  the  moment 
he  appeared  in  front  of  the  platform,  Valentine 
cried,  "Now  for  a  signal  retaliation!  now  for 
our  revenge !" 

"Gendemen,"  said  Mr.  Mac  Ireling. 

"You'll  not  let  a  rank  tory  speak,  if  you  are 
men!"  exclaimed  Valentine ;  and  Mr.  Mac  Ire- 
ling was  immediately  assailed  with  a  tremen- 
dous volley  of  groans  from  the  liberals,  who 
naturally  believed  that  the  conservatives  had 
created  the  whole  of  the  previous  disturbance. 

"Gentlemen !  —  Gentlemen! — Gentlemen  !" 
reiterated  the  mayor  at  intervals  appropriately 
filled  up  with  hissing,  groaning,  cheering,  whis- 
tling, and  yelling.  "  1  demand  to  be  heard.  I 
insist — I  insist  upon  silence.  ('Order,  order! 
chair,  chair !')  In  the  name  of  all  that's  gra- 
cious let  it  not — let  it  not,  oh !  let  it  not  go  forth 
to  the  world,  that  the  men  of  this  ancient  and 
enlightened  borough,  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
in  the  heart  of  the  British  empire ;  in  the  centre, 
the  very  bull's-eye  of  civilization,  are  slaves 
to  passion,  idiots,  madmen,  and  fools,  (loud 
cheers.)  Am  I  a  cipher?  (hear,  hear!)  On 
the  instant  would  I  dissolve  this  most  outrageous 
meeting,  were  it  not  that  I  am  determined  to 
maintain  inviolate  the  dignity  of  the  office  I 
have  the  honor  to  hold,  and  not  to  be  intimi- 
dated, frightened,  alarmed,  or  put  down  by 
mere  clamor,  (vehement  cheering.)  If  we  are 
to  proceed,  in  the  name  of  blind  and  impartial 
justice,  of  mighty  and  immortal  reason,  of  in- 
vincible and  sound  constitutional  commou 
sense,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  mighty,  respec- 
j  able,  and  just,  let  us  do  so." 
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This  pointL'd  and  poetic  appeal,  delivered  as 
it  was,  in  tones  of  tne  most  eloquent  indigna- 
tion, had  the  effect  of  inspiring  the  audience 
■with  awe,  which  induced  something  bearing 
the  semblance  of  order  to  prevail. 

Mr.  Mac  Ireling  then  again  stepped  forward 
and  said,  "Gentlemen,  I  hope  that  my  conduct 
has  been  of  a  character  to  command  the  es- 
teem of " 

"The  tories!"  shouted  Valentine. 

"Heavens!"  exclaimed  the  mayor,  with  his 
hands  clenched,  and  raising  his  voice  to  the 
highest  raging  pitch — "by  all  that  is  powerful 
and  pure,  I'll  commit  that  man  who  presumes 
again  to  utter  a  single  syllable  for  the  purpose 
of " 

Valentine  here  sent  into  the  body  of  the 
meeting  an  awfully  melodramatic  "Ha!  ha! 
ha!"  which  appeared  absolutely  to  electrify  his 
worship,  who  loudly  cried,  "  Officers  !  now  do 
your  duty  !" 

In  vain  those  respectable  functionaries,  sweat- 
ing with  indignation,  rushed  to  the  middle  of 
the  hall,  with  the  laudable  view  of  arresting 
the  delinquent.  Loud  laughter  was  still  heard, 
but  invariably  behind  them,  whichever  way 
they  happened  to  turn.  The  perspiration  poured 
down  their  cheeks,  for  their  exertions  were 
really  terrific.  They  stamped,  and  puffed,  and 
tore,  and  shook  their  fists,  and  looked  eternal 
daggers  at  every  man  in  their  vicinity.  The 
laughter  was  heard  still ;  and  away  they  went 
again  with  fresh  energy,  inspired  by  his  wor- 
ship's reiterated  cries  of  "Officers,  now  do 
your  duty !"  At  length,  fairly  driven  to  despe- 
ration, and  being  in  a  state  of  the  most  ex- 
cruciating mental  agony,  they  resolved  on 
seizing  some  one,  and  accordingly  collared  Mr. 
Lym,  a  highly  reputable  baker,  whom  they 
happily  discovered  in  the  atrocious  act  of 
smiling  at  the  ridiculous  character  of  their  ap- 
pearance. In  vain  INIr.  Lym  proclaimed  his 
innocence  ! — they  had  caught  him  in  the  act ! 
and  hence  proceeded  to  drag  him  towards  the 
door  with  all  possible  violence.  In  the  space 
of  one  minute  Mr.  Lym  was  divested  ot  his 
top  coat,  under  coat,  waistcoat,  and  shirt ! — 
those  articles  of  apparel  having  been  torn  com- 
pletely off  by  the  enraged  functionaries  in  the 
due  execution  of  their  duty.  Lym  would  have 
left  the  hall  quiedy  enough,  but  the  radicals 
■would  by  no  means  suffer  him  to  do  so.  They 
rushed  to  the  rescue ;  and  on  Valentine  shout- 
ing out  "Down  Avith  the  republicans!"  in  one 
voice,  and  "'  Down  with  the  tories !"  in  another, 
a  general  battle  ensued,  which  was  kept  up  on 
both  sides  with  infinite  spirit,  while  the  mayor, 
duly  mounted  on  the  table,  was  engaged  in 
denouncing  the  irregular  proceedings  with  all 
the  indignant  energy  at  his  command. 

The  voice  of  Valentine  was  now  no  longer 
needed.  The  electors  were  making  amply  suf- 
ficient noise  without  his  aid.  He  therefore 
mounted  the  rostrum,  partly  for  safety  and  parUy 
with  a  view  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  scene, 
and  then  for  the  first  time  discovered  that  in- 
stead of  the  combatants  being  divided  into  two 
grand  political  parties,  as  they  ought  to  have 
been,  they  were  levelling  their  blows  with  in- 
discriminate fury,  regardless  utterly  of  eveiy- 


thing  but  the  pleasure  of  conferring  upon  some 
one  the  honor  of  a  hit.  In  one  corner  of  the 
hall  there  was  a  dense  mass  of  electors,  of 
whom  the  majority  were  extremely  corpulent, 
hugging  and  hanging  on  each  other,  like 
bees  when  they  swarm,  with  such  remarkable 
tenacity,  that  the  entire  body  formed  a  most 
interesting  exemplification  of  a  perfectly  dead 
lock.  In  another  corner  there  were  two  lines 
of  amateur  gladiators,  hitting  out  as  hard  as 
they  could  hit,  but  as  they  all,  very  discreetly, 
closed  their  eyes  to  preserve  them,  and  went 
in  head  foremost,  like  bucks,  their  evolutions 
were  not  strictly  scieiUific,  although  the  hardest 
heads  did  the  greatest  amount  of  execution. 
In  a  third  corner  of  the  hall,  there  was  a  pha- 
lanx of  individuals  who  formed  a  complete 
Gordian  knot,  and  who  contented  themselves 
with  elbowing  and  grinning  at  each  other  with 
most  praiseworthy  zeal ;  while  in  the  fourth 
there  were  two  distinct  ranks  of  independent 
electors,  one-half  of  whom  were  striving  to  pro- 
tect their  friends,  by  striking  over  the  shoul- 
ders of  those  friends  whom  they  kept  with  ap- 
propriate consideration  in  the  front,  to  receive 
all  the  blows.  The  grand  point  of  attraction, 
however,  was  in  the  centre.  Here  a  circle  of 
about  two-and-twenty  feet  in  diameter  was 
strewed  with  quick  bodies,  horizontally  twisting 
in  and  out — sometimes  above  the  surface,  and 
sometimes  below — like  so  many  eels  in  a  tub, 
without  even  the  possibility  of  any  one  of  them 
achieving  his  perpendicular.  They  could  not 
rise.  The  more  desperate,  the  more  abortive 
were  their  efforts  to  do  so.  They  writhed,  and 
kicked,  and  blustered,  and  rolled,  but  still  pre- 
served the  true  character  of  the  scene,  namely, 
that  of  a  general  sprawl. 

While  these  really  .delightful  proceedings 
were  being  conducted,  certain  well-intentioned 
persons,  who  had  escaped,  conceiving  it  to  be 
the  commencement  of  a  sanguinary  revolution, 
rushed  with  breathless  haste  to  the  Bull,  which 
they  knew  to  be  the  head-quarters  of  a  troop 
of  dragoons,  then  temporarily  stationed  in  the 
town,  and  at  once  gave  the  alarm,  that  the  re- 
bellion might  be  nipped  in  the  bud.  Before 
the  awful  tale  could  be  told  twice,  the  trumpet 
sounded  on  the  IVIarket  Hill,  to  horse !  and  in 
less  than  five  minutes  the  entire  troop,  headed 
by  a  mounted  magistrate,  gaUopped  to  the  scene 
of  action. 

On  reaching  the  hall,  the  revolutionists  were 
to  the  soldiers  invisible.  A  tumultuous  din  was 
heard — a  din  which  threatened  to  burst  the 
casement;  but  nothing  could  be  seen.  The 
doors  were  fast.  Not  one  of  the  rebels  within 
knew  how  to  open  them;  nor  could  they  be 
conveniently  opened  from  without.  INlr.  All- 
dread,  the  magistrate,  however,  in  the  king's 
name,  commanded  them  to  be  instantly  broken 
down,  which  command  was  obeyed  with  much 
alacrity  by  the  alarmists.  But  here  another 
difficulty  presented  itself;  the  rebels  either 
would  not,  or  could  not  come  out !  Mr.  All- 
dread,  therefore,  determined  to  surmount  every 
obstacle,  in  the  king's  name  commanded  the 
soldiers  to  gallop  in.  He  was  for  checking  the 
rebellion  ere  it  got  to  a  head !  so  certain  wa» 
he,  that  if  energetic  measures  were  not  orompi 
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ly  taken,  the  British  empire  would  be  crumbled 
info  one  chaotic  mass  of  revolutionary  ruin. 

Now,  for  a  troop  of  draf:roon3  to  gallop  pell- 
mell  into  a  densely  cro>vded  hall,  was  regarded, 
very  naturally,  by  Captain  Copeland,  the  officer 
in  command,  as  somewhat  of  a  novelty  in  mil- 
itary tactics;  howev^er,  partly  to  humor  the 
alarmed  magistrate,  and  partly  because  he  felt 
that  the  more  sight  of  the  soldiers  would  be 
sufficient  to  put  an  end  to  all  civil  hostilities,  he 
ordered  his  men  to  follow  him  with  all  possible 
rare,  and  accordingly  in  they  all  went. 
!  The  eyes  of  the  majority  of  the  insurgents 

were  at  this  crisis  closed,  and  as  those  of  the 
rest  were  fi.xed  firmly  upon  their  antagonists, 
the  quiet  entrance  of  the  soldiers,  except  by  a 
few  near  the  door,  was  for  a  moment  disregard- 
ed. Captain  Copeland,  however,  ordered  the 
trumpet  to  sound,  and  the  trumpeter  blew  a 
shivering  blast,  so  loud,  that  in  an  instant,  as  if 
by  magic,  hostilities  ceased. 

"Upon  'em!"  loudly  shouted  Mr.  Alldreadj 
"  char-r-r-r-ge !" 

The  gallant  captain  smiled ;  and  his  men 
had  absolutely  the  cold-blooded  audacity  to 
wink  at  each  other  with  gleeful  significance. 

"  Heavens !''  exclaimed  Mr.  AUdread,  utterly 
astonished  at  the  manifest  indisposition  of  the 
soldiers  to  cut  the  rebels  individually  into  mince- 
meat. "Why,  M-hat  do  you  fear?  In  the 
king's  name,  again  I  command  you  to  mow  the 
traitors  down !" 

Captain  Copeland,  perceiving  every  eye  fixed 
upon  him,  at  once  gracefully  waved  his  bright 
sword  until  the  point  rested  opposite  the  door, 
1  when  the  rebels,  viewing  this  as  an  intimation 

^  that  they  would  all  be  permitted  to  depart  un- 

scotched,  rushed  with  all  the  alacrity  at  their 
command  into  the  street,  and  in  the  space  of 
five  minutes  the  entire  Dody  of  the  hall  was 
deserted. 

A  council  of  war  was  then  held  on  the  spot, 
at  which  the  mayor  was  too  exhausted  to  utter 
an  audible  sentence,  but  Mr.  Alldread  could 
not  withhold   the   loud  expression  of  his  un- 
,  speakable  surprise  at  Captain  Copeland's  pecu- 

liarly unconstitutional  indisposition  to  promote 
the  circulation  of  rank  rebellious  blood.  It 
was,  however,  eventually  decided  that  no 
further  steps  need  be  taken  in  the  matter,  and 
as  the  captain  wished  to  spend  a  merry  evening, 
he  invited  the  mayor  and  every  member  of  the 
comoration  present  to  dine  with  him  forthwith 
at  tne  Bull.  The  invitation  was  accepted,  and 
as  they  left  the  hall,  certain  straggling  knots 
of  rebels  who  were  discussing  the  cause  of  the 
disturbance  with  great  energy,  took  to  their 
heels  and  ran  to  the  various  public  houses  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  frequenting,  each,  of 
course,  with  the  view  of  contending  for  the 
correctness  of  his  own  version  of  the  origin  of 
the  fray.  The. soldiers  smiled  as  they  saw  the 
rebels  running;  but,  although  Mr.  Alldread  in- 
sisted upon  the  propriety  of  the  troop  giving 
thern  chase^  the  party  proceeded  with  due 
dignity  to  dinner,  after  which  the  bottle  went 
round  merrily  till  midnight,  when  the  mayor 
and  the  rest  of  the  members  of  the  corporation, 
at  the  particular  desire  of  Mr.  Alldread,  were 
eonducted  to  the  doors  of  their  respective  resi- 


dences,  under    a    most    formidable    mihtary 
escort. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MATERNAL  SOLICITUDE.      GREAT-UNCLE  JOHN  IN  CON- 
TULSIONS.      THE  CHASTITY  OF  A  M>  VDEN  IMPUGNED. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  delight  with  which 
Valentine  contemplated  the  result  of  the  first 
grand  display  of  his  latent  power.  He  went 
home  in  ecstasies,  and  exercised  his  voice  with 
so  much  violence,  and  imitated  the  contortions 
of  the  constables  so  grotesquely,  that  his  affec- 
tionate parent  absolutely  believed  him  to  be 
possessed  of  the  same  spirit  as  that  which 
inhabited  the  swine.  Again  and  again  she  im- 
plored him  to  explain  to  her  what  had  occurred ; 
but,  inspired  with  the  conviction  that  his  power 
would  lose  a  great  portion  of  its  value  if  its 
existence  in  him  became  known,  he  confined 
himself  to  a  statement  of  the  fact  of  his  having 
been  to  the  meeting  and  upset  them  all.  The 
singular  style,  however,  in  which  this  statement 
was  made,  and  the  loud  and  irrepressible 
laughter  by  which  it  was  accompanied,  caused 
serious  apprehensions  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Vox 
that  her  V'alentine  had  eaten  of  the  insane 
root,  and  prompted  her  to  go  for  advice  to  Uncle 
John,  while  Val  was  doing  justice  to  the  cold  re- 
mains of  a  fillet  of  veal  and  a  knuckle  of  ham. 

Now,  for  somewhat  more  than  two-and- 
twenty  years,  without  a  day's  intermission. 
Uncle  John  had  reclined  on  three  well-cush- 
ioned chairs,  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth  and  a 
glass*of  remarkably  stiif  brandy-and-water  by 
his  side,  from  the  time  that  the  cloth  was 
removed  at  two  o'clock  until  five.  From  this 
position  he  never  by  any  chance  moved  until 
old  Hannah  brought  up  the  tea-tray,  and  it  was 
in  this  position  that  Mrs.  Vox  found  him. 

"Well,  Pen !"  said  Uncle  John,  as  the  poor 
lady  entered,  "come  to  see  me — eh?  There's 
a  good  girl." 

Mrs.  Vox  approached  the  chair  on  which  his 
head  was  reclining,  and  as  she  kissed  his  shi- 
ning brow  a  tear  dropped  upon  his  nose. 

"What's  that !"  cried  Uncle  John—"  What's 
the  matter,  my  girl ! — what  has  happened  ? 
Come,  come,  sit  you  down  and  let's  know  all 
about  it." 

"Oh,  uncle  !"  said  Mrs.  Vox,  "do  pray,  see 
my  Val." 

"'  Why,  what's  the  young  dog  been  up  to 
now?"  cried  Uncle  John. 

"Once  for  all,"  said  Mrs.  Vox,  having  taken 
a  deep  inspiration,  "I  believe  that  he's  mad." 

"Pooh,  pooh,  pooh — nonsense,  child  !"  cried 
Uncle  John,  "  Mad  !  Fiddledeedee,  pooh,  pooh, 
pooh — what  has  he  been  after?" 

"I  have  told  you  before,'^  said  the  afflicted 
lady,  "  what  singular  noises  I  have  heard  about 
the  house  when  he  is  in  it." 

"  I  know,  I  know."  interrupted  Uncle  Johir, 
"'imagination,  child,  mere  imagination — pt«9h 
pooh,  pooh — don't  be  superstitious." 

"But  to-day,"  continued  Mrs. Vox,  sobbing— 
"  to-day,  uncle,  when  he  came  home,  not  only 
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did  I  hear  dreadful  noises  all  over  the  house, 
but  he  made  up  such  horrible  faces  that  he 
frightened  me  out  of  my  senses  ;  and  all  that  I 
could  get  from  him  was,  that  he  had  done  it — 
that  he'd  been  to  the  meeting  and  had  upset 
them  all !" 

"  The  meeting !  What  right  has  he  to  inter- 
fere with  polities'?"  cried  Uncle  John,  ringing 
the  bell  with  unusual  violence.  "  Surely  there's 
plenty  of  politicians  in  the  town  without  him ! 
Upset  'em  ! — Here,  Hannah,"  he  continued,  as 
the  old  servant  entered — "  go,  and  tell  that  boy 
Valentine  to  come  to  me  instantly.  Bring  him 
with  vou :  don't  come  w^ithout  him.  Upset  'em 
indeed  !  What  right  has  a  boy  like  that — he's 
not  twenty  yet — " 

"No,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Vox,  "he  was  only 
nineteen  the  14ih  of  last  Febniary — " 

"  What  right  has  a  lad  like  him  to  go  to 
meetings?  I  never  go  to  such  places;  that 
boy'U  be  ruined." 

"  But  it  isn't  only  that,"  said  Mrs.  Vox,  "  I 
shouldn't  care,  but  I'm  sure  that  he's  touched : 
I'm  quite  certain  the  poor  boy's  possessed." 

"  Pooh,  rubbish,  child,  rubbish !"  observed 
Uncle  John,  "  the  boy's  a  splendid  boy,  a  fine 
high-spirited  boy.  I'd  not  break  his  spirit  for 
the  world : — but  he  mustn't  be  spoiled — no,|he 
mustn't  be  spoiled.  If  the  devil  be  in  him,  why 
the  devil  shall  come  out  of  him :  I'll  not  have 
him  there;  but  we'll  see,  child — w-e'll  see." 

Uncle  John  then  proceeded  to  refill  his  pipe, 
and  having  directed  Mrs.  Vox  to  mix  a  leetle 
more  brandy-and-water,  looked  earnesdy  at  the 
fire,  and  prepared  for  the  attack. 

•'  Well !  young  gentleman !"  said  he,  knitting 
his  brows  and  looking  desperate. 

Mrs.  Vox  turned  quickly  towards  the  door, 
and  found  that  Uncle  John  was  only  rehears- 
ing. Valentine,  however,  immediately  after 
entered,  and  Uncle  John  commenced: 

"  Well !  young  gentleman  !  Now,  sir,  what 
loes  all  this  mean  ]" 

"AH  what,  uncle?"  quietly  asked  Valentine. 

"All  what,  sir!"  exclaimed  Uncle  John — 
"Why  all  this  —  this  —  conduct,  sir!  —  that's 
what  I  mean." 

"What  conduct?"  said  Val,  with  perfect 
calmness. 

"What  conductj  sir!"  cried  Uncle  John — 
"  why,  your  conduct.     Are  you  mad  ?" 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  Valentine.  "  I  am  not 
aw'are  that  I  am." 

"Don't  tell  me,  sir,  that  you  are  not  aware 
of  it!"  shouted  the  old  gentleman.  "Here's 
your  poor  mother  here  fit  to  break  her  heart 
about  your  horrible  noises.  I'll  have  you  put 
into  the  lunatic  asylum,  sir  !  You  want  a  strait 
jacket ! — but  where  have  you  been  all  day  ? — 
what  have  you  been  after?" 

"I've  been  at  the  meeting,"  said  Valentine. 

"The  meeting!''  said  Uncle  John — "pray, 
what  business  had  you  at  the  meeting?" 

"  Come,  uncle,  don't- be  angry,"  said  Valen- 
tine, smiling.  "I'll  tell  you  all  about  it:  but 
you'll  not  be  cross,  will  you?" 

"Cross,  sir!"  exclaimed  Uncle  John.  "I 
am  not  cross  :  I  never  am  cross." 

Valentine  then  drew  a  chair  near  the  fire, 
aiKl  commenced  an  explanation  of  all  that  had 


occurred.  At  first  he  utterly  astounded  Uncle 
John,  by  the  developement  of  his  power,  and 
then  proceeded  with  a  relation  of  its  effects  upon 
the  meeting.  In  ten  minutes  Uncle  John  had 
swallowed  more  smoke  than  he  had  dona 
during  the  whole  thirty  years  he  had  been  a 
smoker.  Seven  several  times  did  the  brandy- 
and-water  go  the  wrong  way  ;  and  as  he  had  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  almost  everj'  man  pre- 
sent at  the  hall,  his  imagination  entered  with 
so  much  spirit  into  the  scene,  and  he  laughed 
at  the  description  of  their  movements  so  im- 
moderately, that  at  length  he  could  neither 
drink,  smoke,  nor  sit,  but  paced  the  roora  hold- 
ing his  back  and  chest  together — at  intervals 
ejaculating,  "Stop!  stop!  stop!"  The  more^ 
however.  Uncle  John  laughed,  the  more  spirit 
did  Valentine  infuse  into  his  tale,  and  at  length 
in  an  absolute  convulsion  of  mirth,  the  delighted 
old  gentleman  threw  himself  upon  the  sofa,  and 
rolled  to  and  fro  like  a  butt  in  a  groove. 

"■  You  yoimg  dog !"  cried  Uncle  John,  when  he 
had  recovered  sufficient  steadiness  of  breath  to 
speak ;  "  Don't  you  know,  sir,  it  Avas  wrong,  very 

wrong  thus  to ."     Here  he  was  seized  with 

another  fit  of  laughter,  so  loud  and  so  painful, 
that  for  relief  he  moved  his  body  first  back- 
wards and  forwards,  and  then  from  side  to 
side,  w^hile  he  literally  mopped  the  perspiration 
from  his  face,  which  was  as  red  as  that  of  the 
sun,  when,  through  a  dark  hazy  atmosphere,  he 
is  seen  to  approach  the  horizon. 

Nor  did  JVIrs.  Vox  fail  to  enjoy  the  relation  of 
the  scene,  for  burying  her  face  in  her  handker- 
chief, she  was  equally  convulsed^  although  not 
quite  so  loud  in  the  manifestation  of  her  mirth. 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  you  young  rascal !"  was 
the  command  of  Uncle  John,  whenever  Val- 
entine re-opened  his  lips  to  relate  any  incident 
that  had  previously  escaped  him.  Valentine, 
however,  was  not  to  be  silenced.  So  long  as 
he  found  the  old  gentleman  enjoyed  it,  so  long 
did  he  keep  up  the  fire,  until  at  last  Uncle  John 
declaring  solemnly  that  he  could  stand  it  no 
longer,  commanded  him  to  leave  the  room, 
which  he  did  with  the  view  of  alarming  old 
Hannah  in  the  kitchen. 

No  sooner  had  Val  made  his  exit  from  the 
parlor,  than  it  occurred  to  Mrs.  Vox,  that  if  the 
thing  became  known  to  the  authorities,  the  re- 
sult might  be  anything  but  pleasing,  and  as 
Uncle  John  fell  at  once  into  her  views,  he  be- 
gan to  think  of  the  best  mode  of  avoiding  the 
discovery.  At  first  he  thought  it  sufficient  t» 
enjoin  silence  upon  Valentine ;  but  subsequently 
fancying  that  the  "young  dog"  would  deem 
the  joke  infinitely  too  good  to  be  concealed,  he 
thought  that  as  he  intended  soon  to  send  him 
to  Mr.  Goodman,  an  old  friend  of  his  who  re- 
sided in  London,  the  safest  plan  would  be  to 
start  him  off  at  once. 

"  But  what  am  I  to  do  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  Voi, 
anxiously. 

"Why,  come  and  live  with  me,"  said  Uncle 
John.  "  Now  make  no  objections.  He'll  be 
well  taken  care  of  by  Goodman,  I  know,  or  of 
course  I  wouldn't  send  him." 

It  was  accordingly  decided  that  he  should 
start  on  the  Wednesday  morning,  and  when  all 
the  preliminaries  had  been  arranged,  Uncle 
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Jonn  called  Vaientine  just  as  he  was  charginjjj 
old  Mauiiah  with  having  concealed  a  child, 
whose  half  stifled  cries  and  convulsive  sobs,  in 
one  of  the  large  dresser-drawers,  he  had  been 
imitating  to  perfection.  Of  course,  on  being 
called,  Val  left  the  surprised  a:id  indignant  old 
maid  in  the  kitchen,  to  prosecute  b^r  search; 
and  alter  having  had  a  few  words  with  Great- 
Uncle  John,  on  tlie  subject  of  his  journey,  with 
the  idea  ef  which  he  was  delighted,  the  little 
family  separated  for  the  night. 

The  whole  of  the  morning  of  the  following 
day,  being  Tuesday,  was  occupied  by  Valen- 
tine and  Mrs.  Vox  in  packuig  up,  while  Uncle 
John  was  engaged  for  several  hours  in  the 
composition  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Goodman ;  a 
document  written  with  infinite  care,  and  in  a 
style  of  course  peculiarly  his  own;  and  in  the 
evening  Valentine  and  his  mother  again  visited 
the  old  gentleman,  who  employed  himself  till 
bed-time  in  giving  Val  instructions,  having  re- 
ference to  his  conduct  in  London. 


CHAPTER  V. 

KIPLAIKS  HOW  VALENTINE  STARTED  FOR  LONDON  ; 
HOW  ENTERTAINING  TRAVELLING  COMPANIONS  CAN 
be;  how- a  VALIANT  BLACKSMITH  CAN  BE  A  DEAD 
shot;  HOW  FIRM  MAY  BE  THE  FAITH  OF  A  COACH- 
MAN IN  WITCHCRAFT  ;  AND  HOW  IT  IS  POSSIBLE  FOR 
A   JOURNEY  TO    BE    PROTRACTED. 

There  are  probably  no  feelings  at  all  com- 
parable with  those  which  are  experienced  by  a 
sanguine  country  youth,  on  the  eve  of  his  first 
departure  for  London.  His  mind  is  all  excite- 
ment. The  single  idea  of  visiting  a  place  of 
which  he  has  heard  so  much,  and  knows  so 
little,  engenders  thousands.  Asleep  or  awake, 
his  whole  soul  is  set  upon  the  journey,  and 
were  it  necessary  for  him  to  rise  at  four  in  the 
morning,  though  he  failed  to  go  to  sleep  before 
two,  he  would  be  just  as  certain  to  wake  in 
time  to  hear  the  clock  strike  four,  as  if  the 
"  warning"  wire  communicated  with  a  galvanic 
battery  sufficiently  powerful  to  force  him  out 
of  bed. 

Valentine,  after  dreaming  all  night  of  the  great 
city  and  its  glories,  rose  some  hours  before  his 
usual  time,  but  not  before  Mrs.  Vox,  who  had  not 
slept  at  all,  had  re-ransacked  every  drawer  and 
every  box  in  the  house,  with  the  view  of  ascer- 
taing  if  anything  had  been  forgotten. 

About  an  hour  and  a  half  before  the  time 
for  starting  arrived,  in  rushed  Uncle  John  with 
a  view  of  expressing  his  firm  conviction,  that 
if  Valentine  didn't  look  sharp  the  coach  would 
certainly  go  without  him,  and  of  explaining, 
moreover,  that  the  coachman,  whom  he  knew, 
was  like  the  eternal  tide,  seeing  that  he  would 
wait  for  no  man.  Breakfast  was  therefore  im- 
mediately prepared,  but  during  the  preparation 
Uncle  John  compared  watches,  and  having 
made  them  agree,  compared  them  with  the 
hou.se-clock,  and  then  sent  the  servant,  and 
then  went  himself  to  ascertain  if  the  house- 
clock  agreed  with  the  church.  All  this  being 
•yCHtually  arranged  to  his  entire  satisfaction, 
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down  they  sat  to  breakfast,  with  the  watche* 
of  course  upon  the  table.  Valentine  had  no 
appetite.  An  egg  however  at  length  was  se- 
duced down  his  throat  by  the  preliminary  in- 
troduction of  a  piece  of  broiled  ham,  but  even 
this  was  unconsciously  swallowed,  while  with 
the  coffee  in  his  hand  he  was  pacing  the  room 
He  could  not  keep  in  his  chair ;  nor  could  Mr». 
Vox  keep  in  hers,  nor  could  Uncle  John  keep 
in  his.  They  were  all  three  in  motion,  but  of 
course  doing  nothing,  there  being  in  realitj 
nothing  to  do.  A  do/en  times  the  girl  wag 
despatched  to  see  if  the  horses  were  in,  and 
after  much  feverish  excitement  it  was  at  last 
announced  that  two  females  were  standing  by 
the  side  of  three  boxes  in  the  gateway  !  That 
was  sufficient.  Off, -went  the  luggage  in  a 
wheelbarrow,  on  went  Val's  two  upper  coats, 
round  went  a  large  lambs-wool  comforter,  and 
down  went  a  glass  of  raw  brandy,  and  all  in 
the  space  of  thirty  seconds.  Mrs.  Vox  had 
been  prohibited  from  seeing  Valentine  offj 
they  therefore  at  once  bade  each  other  adieu, 
while  Uncle  John,  standing  at  the  door,  was 
expressing  his  opinion  that  the  coach  would  be 
gone  ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  succeeded  in  drag- 
ging Val  away,  than  in  spite  of  the  prohibition. 
Mrs.  Vox  hurried  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  ana 
started  round  the  corner  of  the  street,  which 
she  knew  the  coach  would  pass,  for  Ine  pur- 
pose of  catching  a  last  glance  of  Valentine,  and 
waving  her  hand. 

"Now  then,  look  alive  there!"  shouted  the 
coachman  from  the  booking-office  door,  as 
Uncle  John  and  his  charge  approached.  "  Have 
yow  got  that  are  mare's  shoe  made  comforble, 
Simon"?" 

"All  right,  sir,"  said  Simon,  and  he  went 
round  to  see  if  it  were  so,  while  the  luggage 
was  being  secured. 

"Jimp  up,  genelman!"  cried  the  coachman, 
as  he  waddled  from  the  office  with  his  whip  in 
one  hand  and  his  way-bill  in  the  other ;  and  the 
passengers  accordingly  proceeded  to  arrange 
themselves  on  the  various  parts  of  the  coach — 
Valentine,  by  the  particular  desire  of  Uncle 
John,  having  deposited  himself  immediately 
behind  the  seat  of  the  coachman. 

"If  you  please."  said  the  old  lady,  who  had 
been  standing  with  her  daughter  in  the  gate- 
way for  upwards  of  an  hour  ;  "  will  you  be  good 
enow  please  to  take  care  of  my  darter  V 

"All  safe,"  said  the  coachman,  untwisting 
the  reins.  "  She  shaunt  take  no  harm.  Is  she 
going  all  the  way]" 

"'Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  old  lady;  "God  bless 

her  !  she's  got  a  place  in  Lunnun  an  I'm  told." 

"  Hook  on  them  ere  two  sack  o'  whoats  t|(iere 

behind,"   cried   the   coachman,   "I   marnt  go 

without  'em  this  time." 

"  God  bless  you.  my  dear !  God  bless  yon  !*• 
exclaimed  the  old  lady,  and  the  tears  gushed 
from  her  eyes  as  she  kissed  her  poor  girl, 
whose  heavy  sobs  choked  her  utterance. 
"  Heaven  will  protect  you  :  I  Know  it  will,  my 
child.  You'll  think  of  your  poor  old  mother  * 
There,  cheer  up,  my  dear — it's  all  for  the  best: 
I  shall  be  very  happy.  You  are  all  the  world 
to  me  ;  but  indeed  I  shall  be  very  happy,"  and 
the  teara  burst  forth  in  fresh  streams^  while  sba 
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tried  to  reanimate  the  spirits  of  her  child  by 
affecting  to  smile. 

''Now,  all  right  there  ?"  cried  the  coachman. 

"Good  bye,  my  dear,"  sobbed  the  old  lady, 
almost  heartbroken,  kissing  her  child  again  as 
she  stepped  upon  the  ladder.  "  God  bless  you  ! 
do  write  to  me  soon,  be  sure  you  do — I  only 
want  to  hear  from  you  often.  Take  care  of 
yourself.  Here,  mylove,"  she  added,  taking  a 
handkerchief  from'  her  neck,  "  tie  this  round 
your  poor  dear  throat. 

''  No,  mother,  no,"  said  the  poor  girl,  crying 
bitterly,  "  that's  the  only  one  you  have  left.  I'll 
be  plenty  warm  enough." 

"Yes,'  do,"  said  the  old  lady,  "Pm  sure 
you'll  take  cold." 

"Hold  hard!"  cried  the  coachman,  as  the 
horses  were  dancing,  on  the  cloths  being  drawn 
from  their  loins.  "Whit,  whit!"  and  away 
they  pranced,  as  merrily  as  if  they  had  known 
that  their  load  was  nothing  when  compared  with 
the  load  they  had  left  behind  them.  Even 
old  Uncle  John,  as  he  cried  "  Good  bye,  my 
dear  boy,"  and  waved  his  hand  for  the  last 
time,  felt  the  tears  trickling  fast  down  his 
cheeks. 

"  No,  no  room,  marm  !"  said  the  coachman, 
shaking  his  head  as  he  approached  the  comer 
of  the  street  at  which  Mrs.  Vox  was  standing. 

Valentine's  attention  was  thus  directed  to  his 
mother,  who  was  kissing  her  hand  with  con- 
siderable rapidity,  when  the  salute  was  returned, 
and  the  coach  passed  on. 

The  fullness  of  Valentine's  heart  caused  him 
for  the  first  hour  to  be  silent;  but  after  that,  the 
constant  change  of  scene,  and  the  pure  bracing 
air,  had  the  etiect  of  restoring  his  spirits,  and  he 
felt  a  very  powerful  inclination  to  sing.  Just, 
however,  as  he  was  about  to  commence  for  his 
own  amusement,  the  coach  stopped  to  change 
horses,  when  Tooler,  the  coachman,  of  course 
got  down,  and  as  several  of  the  passengers  fol- 
lowed his  example,  Valentine  got  down  too,  and 
as  they  all  went  into  the  road-side  house,  and 
called  for  glasses  of  ale,  why  Valentine  called 
for  a  glass  like  the  rest,  and  drank  it  with  equal 
enjoyment.  In  less  than  two  minutes  they 
started  again,  and  Valentine,  who  then  felt 
ready  for  anything,  began  to  think  seriously  of 
the  exercise  of  his  power. 

"  Whit,  whit !"  said  Tooler,  between  a  whis- 
per and  a  whisde.  as  the  fresh  horses  gallopped 
up  the  hiU. 

"  Stop  !  hoa !"  cried  Valentine,  assuming  a 
voice,  the  sound  of  which  appeared  to  have 
travelled  some  distance. 

"  You  have  left  one  behind,"  observed  a  gen- 
tleman in  black,  who  had  secured  the  box-seat. 

"0  let  un  run  a  bit,"  said  Tooler.  "  Whit! 
It'll  give  un  a  winder  up  this  little  hill,  and 
teach  un  to  be  up  in  time  in  future.  If  we  was 
to- wait  for  every  passenger  as  chooses  to  lag 
behind,  we  shouldn't  git  over  the  ground  in  a 
fortnit." 

"Hoa!  stop!  stop!  stop!"  reiterated  Valen- 
tine in  the  voice  of  a  man  pretty  well  out  of 
breath. 

Tooler,  without  deigning  to  look  behind,  re  | 


tickled  the  haunches  of  his  leaders,  and  glee- 
fully chuckled  at  the  idea  of  how  he  was 
making  a  passenger  sweat. 

The  voice  was  heard  no  more,  and  Toolei 
on  reaching  the  top  of  the  hill  pulled  up  and 
looked  round,  but  could  see  no  man  running. 

"  Where  is  he "?"  inquired  Tooler. 

"  In  the  ditch !"'  replied  Valentine,  throwing 
his  voice  behind. 

"  In  the  ditch !"  exclaimed  Tooler.  "  Blarm 
me,  whereabouts?" 

"  There,"  said  Valentine. 

"  God  bless  my  soul !"'  cried  the  gentleman 
in  black,  who  was  an  exceedingly  nervous  vil- 
lage clergyman.  "  The  poor  person  no  doubt 
has  fallen  down  in  an  absolute  state  of  ex- 
haustion. How  very,  very  wrong  of  you, 
coachman,  not  to  stop." 

Tooler.  apprehensive  of  some  serious  occur- 
rence, got  down  with  the  view  of  dragging  the 
exhausted  passenger  out  of  the  ditch,  but  al- 
though he  ran  several  hundred  yards  down  the 
hill,  no  such  person  of  course  could  be  found. 

"  Who  saw  un?"  shouted  Tooler,  as  he  pant- 
ed up  the  hill  again. 

"  I  saw  nothing,"  said  a  passenger  behind, 
"but  a  boy  jumping  over  the  hedge." 

Tooler  looked  at  his  way-bill,  counted  the 
passengers,  found  them  all  right,  and  remount- 
ing the  box,  got  the  horses  again  into  a  gallop, 
in  the  perfect  conviction  that  some  villanous 
young  scarecrow  had  raised  the  false  alarm. 

"  Whit !  blarm  them  'ere  boys !"  said  Tooler, 
"  stead  o'  mindin'  their  crows  they  are  alius  up- 
to  suden.     I  only  wish  I  had  un  here,  I'd  pay 

on  to  their  blarmed  bodies ;.  if  I  wouldn't . ' 

At  this  interesting  moment,  and  as  if  to  give  a 
practical  illustration  of  what  he  would  have 
done  in  that  case,  he  gave  the  otf=-wheeler  so 
telling  a  cut  round  the  loins,  that  the  animal 
without  any  ceremony  kicked  over  the  trace. 
Of  course  Tooler  was  compelled  to  pull  up 
again  immediately ;  and  after  having  adjusted 
the  trace,  and  asking  the  animal  seriously  what 
he  meant,  at  the  same  time  enforcing  the  ques- 
tion by  giving  him  a  blow  on  the  bony  part  of 
his  nose,  he  prepared  to  remount ;  but  just  as 
he  had  got  his  left  foot  upon  the  nave  of  the 
wheel,  Valentine  so  admirably  imitated  the 
sharp  snapping  growl  of  a  dog  in  the  front  boot, 
that  Tooler  started  back  as  quickly  as  if  he  hao 
been  shot,  while  the  gentleman  in  Wack  drop- 
ped the  reins  and  almost  jumped  into  the  road 

"Good  gracious!"  exclaimed  the  gentleman 
in  black,  trembling  with  great  energy;  "how 
wrong,  how  very  horribly  wrong  of  you,  coach- 
man, not  to  tell  me  that  a  dog  had  been  placed 
beneath  my  feet." 

"  Blarm  their  carcasses !"  cried  Tooler,  "  they 
never  told  me  a  dog  was  shoved  there.  Lay 
dou'7i !  We'll  soon  have  yow  out  there  together!" 

"  Not  for  the  world  !"'  cried  the  gentleman  in 
black,  as  Tooler  approached  the  foot-board  in 
order  to  open  it.  "  Not  for  the  world !  un-un- 
un-less  you  le-le  let  me  get  down  first.  I  have 
no  desire  to  pe-pe-perish  of  hydropho-phobia." 

"  Kip  yar  fut  on  the  board  then,  sir,  please," 
said  Tooler    "'  we'll  soon  have  the  varmint  out 
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O'  that."  So  saying,  he  gathered  up  the  reins, 
remounted  the  box,  and  started  off  the  horses 
again  at  full  gallop. 

The  gentleman  in  black  then  began  to  ex- 
plain to  Tooler  how  utterly  inconceivable  was 
the  number  of  persons  who  had  died  of  hydro- 
phobia .vithin  an  almost  imspeakably  short 
space  ol  time,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
residence  of  a  friend 'of  his  in  London;  and 
just  as  he  had  got  into  the  marrow  of  a  most 
excruciating  description  of  the  intense  mental 
and  physical  agony  of  which  the  disease  in  its 
worst  stage  was  productive,  both  he  and  Tooler 
suddenly  sprang  back,  with  their  feet  in  the 
air,  and  their  heads  between  the  knees  of  the 

f)assengers  behind  them,  on  Valentine  giving  a 
oud  growling  snap,  more  bitingly  indicative  of 
anger  than  before. 

As  Tooler  had  tightly  hold  of  the  reins  when 
he  made  this  involuntary  spring,  the  horses 
stopped  on  the  instant,  and  allowed  him  time 
to  scramble  up  again  without  rendering  the 
slow  process  dangerous. 

"  I  cannot,  I — I — I  positively  cannot,"  said 
the  gentleman  in  black,  who  had  been  thrown 
again  into  a  dreadful  state  of  excitement.  "  I 
cannot  sit  here — my  nerves  cannot  endure  it ; 
it's  perfecdy  shocking." 

"  Blister  their  bowls !"  exclaimed  Tooler, 
whose  first  impulse  was  to  drag  the  dog  out  of 
the  boot  at  ali  hazards,  but  who,  on  seeing  the 
horses  waiting  in  the  road  a  short  distance 
ahead  for  the  next  stage,  thought  it  better  to 
wait  till  he  had  reached  them.  "  I'll  make  un 
remember  this  the  longest  day  o'  thar  blessed 
lives — blarn  un!  Phih!  Til  let  un  know  when 
I  get  back,  1  warrant.     I'll  larn  un  to " 

"  Hoa,  coachman!  hoa!  my  hat's  off!"  cried 
Valentine,  throwing  his  voice  to  the  back  of  the 

"  WeU  may  I  be  phit !"— said  Tooler.  "  I'll 
make  yow  run  back  for't  any  how — phit !" 

In  less  than  a  minute  the  coach  drew  up  op- 
posite the  stable,  when  the  gentleman  in  black 
at  once  proceeded  to  alight.  Just,  however,  as 
his  foot  reached  the  plate  of  the  roller  bolt, 
another  growl  from  Valentine  frightened  him 
backwards,  when  falling  upon  one  of  the  old 
horse-keepers,  he  knocked  him  fairly  down, 
and  rolled  over  him  heavily. 

"  Darng  your  cloomsy  carkus !"  cried  the 
horse-keeper,  gathering  himself  up,  "carn't 
you  git  oof  ar  coarch  aroat  knocking  o'  pipple 
darn?" 

"  I-I-I  beg  pardon,"  trembling,  observed  the 
gentleman  in  black)  ''I  hope  I-I ." 

"  Whoap  !  pardon  !"  contisn^iptuously  echoed 
the  horse-keeper,  as  he  limped  towards  the  bars 
to  unhook  the  leaders'  traces. 

"Now  then,  yow  warmint,  let's  see  who 
yow  belong  to,"  said  Tooler,  approaching  the 
mouth  of  the  boot ;  but  just  as  he  was  in  the 
act  of  raising  the  foot-board,  another  angry  snap 
made  him  close  it  again  with  the  utmost  ra- 
pidity. 

"  Lay  down  !  Warm  your  body !"  cried  Tooler, 
shrinking  back.  "  Here,  yow  Jim,  kim  here, 
boi,  and  take  this  'ere  devil  of  a  dog  out  o' 
that" 

Jim  approached,  and  the  growling  was  louder 


than  before,  while  the  gentleman  i;i  black  im- 
plored Jim  to  take  care  that  the  animal  didn't 
get  hold  of  his  hand. 

"Here,  yow  Harry!"  shouted  Jim',  "  yare 
noot  afeared  o'  doogs  together — darng  un,  J 
doont  like  un." 

Accordingly  Harry  came,  and  then  Sam,  and 
then  Bob,  and  then  Bill,  but  as  the  dog  could 
not  be  seen,  and  as  the  snarling  continued,  nei- 
ther of  them  dared  to  put  his  hand  in  to  drag 
the  monster  forth.  Bob  therefore  ran  ofl  for 
Tom  Titus,  the  blacksmith,  who  was  known  to 
care  for  neither  dog  nor  devil,  and  in  less  than 
two  minutes  Tom  Titus  arrived  with  about 
three  feet  and  a  half  of  rod  iron  red  hot. 

"  Darng  un  !"  cried  Tom,  "  this  'ere  '11  maake 
un  quit  together !" 

"  Dear  me  !  my  good  man,"  said  the  gentle- 
man in  black,  "  don't  use  that  unchristianlike 
implement !  don't  put  the  dumb  thing  to  such 
horrible  torture  !" 

"  It  don't  siggerfy  a  button,"  cried  Tooler, 
"  I  marnt  go  to  stop  here  all  day.  Out  o'  that 
he  must  come." 

Upon  this  Tom  Titus  introduced  his  profes- 
sional weapon,  and  commenced  poking  about 
with  considerable  energy,  while  the  snapping 
and  growling  increased  with  each  poke. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,"  said  Tom  Titus, 
turning  round  and  wiping  the  sweat  off  hiis 
brow  with  his  naked  arm,  "this  here  cretur 
here's  stark  raavin  mad." 

"  I  knew  that  he  was,"  cried  the  gentleman 
in  black,  getting  into  an  empty  wagon  which 
stood  without  horses  just  out  of  the  road ;  "  I 
felt  perfectly  sure  that  he  was  rabid." 

"  He's  a  bull-temer  too,"  said  Tom  Titus,  "I 
knows  it  by's  growl.  It's  the  worsest  and 
dargdest  to  goo  maad  as  is." 

"  Well  what  shall  us  do  wi'  th'  warment?" 
said  Tooler. 

"  Shoot  him  !  shoot  him  !"  cri»d  the  gentle- 
man in  black. 

"0,  I've  goot  a  blunderbuss.  Bob!"  said 
Tom  Titus,  "  yow  run  for't  together,  it's  top  o' 
the  forge." 

Bob  started  at  once,  and  Tom  kept  on  the 
bar,  while  Tooler,  Sam,  Harry,  and  Bob  held 
the  heads  of  the  horses. 

"He's  got  un;  all  right!"  cried  Tom  Titus, 
as  Bob  neared  the  coach  with  the  weapon  on 
his  shoulder.  "  Yow'llbe  doon  for  innootirae," 
he  added,  as  he  felt  to  ascertain  with  his  rod 
in  which  corner  of  the  boot  the  buU-tenier  lay. 

"  Is  she  loarded?"  asked  Bob,  as  he  handed 
Tom  Titus  the  instrument  of  death. 

"  Mind  you  make  the  shot  come  out  at  bot- 
tom," shouted  Tooler. 

"  I  hool,"  said  Tom  Titus,  putting  the  weapon 
to  his  shoidder.  "  Noo  the  loord  ha'  marcy  on 
yar  sool,  as  joodge  says  sizes,"  and  instantly 
let  fly. 

The  horses  of  course  plunged  considerably, 
but  still  did  no  mischief;  and  before  the  smoke 
had  evaporated,  Valentine  introduced  into  the 
boot  a  low  melancholy  howl,  which  convinced 
Tom  Titus  that  the  shot  had  taken  effect. 

"  He's  giv  oop  the  gho«t  t'.arng  his  carkus !" 
cried  Tom,  as  he  poked  <p'  5*^  \.>sdy  into  tLa 
corner.  . 
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'  Well;  let's  have  a  look  at  un,"'  said  Tooler, 
"  let's  see  what  the  warment  is  like.'"' 

The  gentleman  in  black  at  once  leaped  out 
of  the  wagon,  and  every  one  present  drew 
near,  when  Tom,  guided  by  the  rod  which  he 
had  kept  upon  the  body,  put  his  hand  into  the 
boot,  and  drew  forth  a  fine  hare  that  had  been 
shattered  by  the  shot  all  to  pieces. 
•'  He  arn't  a  buU-tarrier,''  cried  Bob. 
"  But  that  arn't  he,"  said  Tom  Titus.  "  He's 
eome'er  aboot  here  as  dead  as  a  darng'd  nail : 
I  know  he's  a  corpse." 

''Are  yow  sure  on't?"  asked  Tooler. 
"There  arn"t  any  balm  dooor  deader,"  cried 
Tom.  "Here,  I'll  lug  him  out  an'  show  yar." 
••  No,  no !"  shouted  Tooler,  as  Tom  proceeded 
to  pull  out  the  luggage.  "  I  inarnt  stay  for  that; 
I'm  an  hour  behind  now,  blarm  un !  Jimp  up, 
genelmen !" 

Tom  Titus  and  his  companions,  who  wanted 
the  bull-terrier  as  a  trophy,  entreated  Tooler  to 
dllow  them  to  have  it,  and  having  at  length 
gained  his  consent,  Tom  proceeded  to  empty 
the  boot.  Every  eye  was,  of  course,  directed 
to  everything  drawn  out,  and  when  Tom  made 
a  solemn  declaration  that  the  boot  was  empty, 
they  were  all,  at  once,  struck  with  amazement. 
Each  looked  at  the  other  with  astounding  in- 
credulity, and  overhauled  the  luggage  again 
and  again. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,"  said  Tooler,  "that 
there  arnt  nnffin  else  in  the  boot?" 

"  Darnged  a  thing !"  cried  Tom  Titus,  "coom 
an'  look."  And  Tooler  did  look,  and  the  gen- 
tleman in  black  looked,  and  Bob  looked,  and 
Harry  looked,  and  Bill  looked,  and  Sam  looked, 
and  all  looked,  but  found  the  boot  empty. 

"Well,  blarm  me!"  cried  Tooler  — "But 
darng  it  all,  he  must  be  somewhere  !" 

"I'll  taake  my  solum  davy,"  said  Bill,  "that 
he  was  there." 

''  I  seed  um  myself,"  exclaimed  Bob,  "  wi' 
my  oarn  oyes,  an  didn't  loike  the  looks  on  um 
a  bit." 

'•There  cannot,"  sjiid  the  gentleman  in  black, 
"be  the  smallest  possible  doubt  about  his  hav- 
ing been  there  •  but  the  question  for  our  ma- 
ture consideration  is.  where  is  he  now?" 

"I'll  bet  a  pint,"  said  Harry,  "you  blowcd 
am  away." 

•'  Blowed  um  away,  you  fool ! — how  could  I 
ha  blowed  um  away  ?"  said  Tom  Titus,  in  tones 
of  contempt. 

"Why,  he  was  there,"  said  Bob,  "and  he 
baint  there  noo,  and  he  baint  here  nayther,  so 
you  must  ha  blowed  um  out  o'  th'  boot :  sides 
look  at  the  muzzle  o'  this  ere  blunderbust !" 

"  Well,  of  all  the  rummest  goes  as  ever  hap- 
pened," said  Tooler,  thrusting  his  hands  to  the 
very  bottom  of  his  pockets  —  "this  ere  flogs 
'em  all  into  nufhn  !" 

"It  is  perfectly  astounding!"  exclaimed  the 
gentleman  in  black,  looking  again  into  the  boot, 
while  the  men  stood  and  stared  at  each  other 
with  their  mouths  as  wide  open  as  human 
months  could  be. 

"Well,  in  wi'  em  agin,"  cried  Tooler,  "in 
vri'  em!  —  blarm  me  if  this  here  arnt  a  queer 
'un  to  get  over." 
The  luggage  was  accordingly  replaced,  and 


Tooler,  on  mounting  the  box,  told  the  men  to 
get  a  gallon  of  beer,  when  the  gentleman  in 
black  generou.sly  gave  them  half-a-crown,  and 
the  horses  started  off,  leaving  Tom  with  his 
blunderbuss,  Harry,  Bill,  Sam,  and  theii  com- 
panions, bewildered  with  the  mystery  which 
the  whole  day  spent  in  the  ale-house  by  no 
means  enabled  them  to  solve. 

Valentine  chuckled  so  desperately  over  the 
success  of  this  scheme,  that  he  dared  not,  foi 
fear  of  being  suspected,  commence  another  for 
some  considerable  time.  The  absurd  surmises 
of  the  puzzled  Tooler,  and  the  inferences  of  the 
genUeman  in  black,  which  were  scarcely  less, 
ridiculous,  kept  him  in  a  perpetual  fever  while 
they  met  the  "  down  coach." 

"You  leave  us  here,  of  course?"  observed 
the  gentleman  in  black. 

"  Noo,"  said  Tooler,  "  worse  look,  I'm  agoir 
right  through.  I've  made  a  'rangement  wi' 
Waddle,  tother  coachman.  He  wants  to  goo 
darn  and  I  wants  to  goo  up.  It  taint  often  1  di 
goo  to  tarn,  but  whens'ever  I  do,  suilin's  sure 
to  be  the  matter.  I've  got  a  "pointment  ai 
seven  to  goo  wi'  moi  gals  to  the  play,  an  noc 
you  see,  blarm  it  —  phit !  phit !  —  I'm  a  cupple 
o'  hours  behmd." 

"  Hallo,  my  cherry  bounce !"  shouted  Waddle, 
as  he  and  Tooler  pulled  up.  "  What's  the  na- 
tur  o'  the  game  now  ?  Here  a  matter  o'  six- 
teen mile  out!" — Tooler  shook his«head  thought- 
fully.  "  A  spill,  my  old  wegitable  ?  Anything 
broke?"  —  continued  Waddle  —  "any  hacci 
dent?" 

'■About  the  rummest  go,"  replied  Tooler,  "ai 
yow  ever  had  any  notion  on  yet.  But  I  marnt 
stop  noo.  I'll  tell  yow  ool  aboot  it  to-morrow 
—phit!  phit!" 

"Well,  ta,  ta,  my  turnip!"  observed  Mr. 
Waddle,  and  away  the  coaches  rattled  in  op- 
posite directions,  Tooler  lashing  his  leaders 
with  unparalleled  seventy. 

Valentine,  having  regained  full  command 
over  his  muscles,  and  perceiving  that  Tooler's 
nerves  were  so  perfectly  unstrung,  that  the 
slightest  thing  would  seriously  annoy  him,  now 
began  to  indulge  in  his  favorite  imitations  of  a 
fretful  child,  upon  the  exactness  of  which  he 
prided  himself  especially.  He  sobbed,  and 
squalled,  and  coughed,  and  hooped,  and  strained, 
and  held  his  breath,  and  then  struggled  con- 
vulsively with  his  voice  again,  with  all  the  ve- 
hemence of  which  he  was  capable,  while  Too- 
ler was  whipping,  and  shuffling,  and  fretting 
himself  into  a  fever  of  excitement. 

"Blarm  that  'ere  child!"  exclaimed  Tooler, 
looking  round,  "  if  yow'd  keep  that  'ere  little 
un  o'  yourn  quiet,  marm,  I'd  thank  yar."  Va- 
lentine, however,  still  continued  to  persevere  in 
his  interesting  imitations,  until  Tooler,  having 
worked  himself  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  excite- 
ment, that  he  could  scarcely  hold  the  reins, 
shouted  angrily,  "  Marm  !  yow  must  keep  that 
'ere  child  o"  yourn  a  leetle  matter  still.  My 
horses  carnt  stand  it :  they  carnt  (jet  along. 
Phit !  Darng  me,  if  it  beant  enow  to  drive  a 
man  mad!" 

"  I  dare  say  it's  after  its  teeth,  poor  thiag !" 
observed  the  gentleman  in  black. 
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"  Its  teeath !"  cried  Tooler^  "  it  ony  wants  | 
the  breast.     Jist  listen  to  it !     Blarn;  my  body." 

"I  can't  keep  it  quiet!"  cried  Valentine,  as- 
Buming  the  voice  of  a  female.  "  It  arnt  o'  no 
use :  I  must  throw  it  away."  and  he  immediate- 
ly uttered  a  piercing  shriek,  and  exclaimed, 
"the  child,  the  child  /—the  child's  off!" 

Tooler,  of  course,  stopped  on  the  instant,  and 
having  given  the  reins  to  the  gentleman  in 
black,  got  down  with  the  view  of  rescuing  the 
infant  from  its  perilous  position,  and  of  point- 
ing out  to  its  mother  in  terms  of  just  indignation 
the  extreme  inhumanity  of  her  conduct. 

"Where  is  it,  yow  baggage?"  cried  Tooler, 
looking  anxiously  along  the  road. 

"Ha  yow  drapped  onythin,  cooarchman?" 
inquired  a  countryman,  sitting  behind. 

"  Drapped  any  thin  1"  angrily  echoed  Tooler. 
"  Where,  where  is  the  child?" 

"  Woot  choild?"  inquired  the  countryman. 

"  Why  that  wumman's  child  as  she  jist 
ihrow'd  away !"  shouted  Tcoler. 

"  We  arnt  had  noo  choild  here,"  said  the 
countryman — a  fact  to  which  all  who  sat  behind 
bore  instant  testimony. 

"  What !"  exclaimed  Tooler,  "  do  yow  mean 
to  say  ?  do  yow  mean  to  tell  me  you  beant  had 
a  child  there  that's  been  cryin'  the  last  hour,  an' 
puttin'  my  horses  into  this  ere  darng'd  sweat  1" 

"  I  'ell  yow,"  replied  the  countryman,  •'  we 
arnt  had  no  choild ;  we  arnt  seen  nuflin  like  a 
choild  here." 

"  Well,  may  I  be  darngd  !"  exclaimed  Tooler, 
ecratching  his  head  very  violently,  and  swinging 
his  right  arm  with  great  force  through  the  air. 
"  This  beats  all  as  I  ever  did  hear  on  afore.  It 
doant  siggerfy  tawking,"  added  he,  on  re- 
mounting the  box ;  '•  the  devil's  aither  an  inside 
or  an  outside  passenger.  I've  got  'un,  to-day, 
sure  enow."  And  Tooler  drew  out  his  way- 
bill with  the  view  of  ascertaining  which  was 
likely  to  be  his  Satanic  Majesty  incog.,  while 
the  gentleman  in  black,  the  three  passengers 
who  sat  on  the  same  seat  with  Valentine,  and 
Valentine  himself,  were  expressing  to  each 
other  their  utter  astonishment  at  the  extraordi- 
nary character  of  the  occurrence,  with  great 
eloquence  and  warmth. 

"  That's  it !— I  have  it !"  said  Tooler  to  him- 
self, as  a  countrywoman  passed  with  a  basket 
on  her  arm.  "  She  said  so — she  said  she  would. 
Blarm  her  old  body  !" 

It  was  easy  to  perceive  that  at  that  moment 
something  had  flitted  across  Tooler' s  mind, 
which  had  proved  to  him  a  source  of,  fresh 
annoyance,  for  he  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of 
extreme  agitation,  and  continued  to  be  so,  mut- 
tering short  and  bitter  sentences,  scratching 
his  head,  striking  the  crown  of  his  hat,  and 
violently  grinding  his  teeth,  until  he  arrived  at 
ihe  end  of  the  stage,  when  he  ran  into  the 
stable  with  breathless  haste,  and  returned  be- 
fore a  second  idea  of  his  object  could  be  con- 
ceived, with  a  box  of  tools  in  one  hand  and  a 
horse-shoe  in  the  other. 

"  Hold  hard  a  bit.  Bill,"  said  he,  kneeling  upon 
the  pole  and  nailing  the  horse-shoe  to  the  foot- 
board. "  There  !  now  do  your  worst !  Blarm 
yar  carkus  !  I  defy  yar !"  While  horses  were 
being  put  in,  Tooler  shook  his  head  most  tri- 


umphantly, and  smileA  at  the  horse-shoe  with 
intense  satisfaction. 

"What,  in  the  name  of  goodness,"  said  the 
gentleman  in  black,  when  Tooler  had  re- 
mounted, "  have  you  nailed  to  the  foot-board  ?" 

"Hold  hard!  Phih !  a  horse-shoe!"  cried 
Tooler ;  "  the  cooarch  is  bewitched,  sir  ! — 
lea.st  ways  it  was  ;  but  I've  cured  it  now — 
that's  a  settler !" 

"  Awful  !"  exclaimed  the  gentleman  in 
black,  with  due  solemnity.  "'  How  can  you, 
coachman,  entertain  so  impious  a  thought  V 

"Iknowit!"  saidTooler;  "that  wummanas 
we  passed  with  a  basket  then  brought  it  to  my 
mind.     She's,  for  all  the  word,  like  her." 

"  Like  whom  V  inquired  the  gentleman  in 
black. 

"Why,  like  the  witch!"  rephed  Tooler. 
"  I'll  tell  yow  ool  about  it.  T'other  day,  when 
I  wor  comin'  aloong  the  rooad,  I  seed  this  'ere 
warmint  a  settin'  on  the  path,  with  a  basket 
by  her  side.  Young  Harry,  the  nevy  of  our 
proprietor,  was  on  the  box  wi'  me,  and  so  says 
he,  Tooler,  says  he,  I'll  bet  yow  a  crown  bowl 
o'  punch,  yow  doant  hook  that  'ere  basket  up 
here.  Done,  says  I.  It's  a  bet,  says  he,  done. 
So  I  makes  my  whip  ready,  and  jist  as  we 
come  along  side  o'  the  warmint,  I  winds  it 
round  the  handle  of  the  basket,  and.  sartin 
enough,  up  it  comes,  when  Harry  catches  it 
jist  by  the  middle  o'  the  handle,  and  I  s'pose 
it  mought  ha'  had  in  it  a  cupple  o'  score  of 
eggs,  wi'  the  yolks  of  which,  in  course,  we 
was  smothered.  Well,  I  pulls  up  at  once,  for 
I  couldn't  see  my  horses  until  I'd  wiped  some 
on  it  off;  and  while  Harry  and  me  was  laugh- 
ing at  aich  other,  fit  to  split,  up  comes  the  old 
warmint,  and,  praps,  she  didn't  go  it  a  good  un  I 
Well,  as  soon  as  I  could  get  through  the  mess, 
to  my  pocket,  I  dropped  her  half-a-crown,  and 
Harry  dropped  her  another  ;  but  even  this 
didn't  satisfy  the  nasty  old  frump  ;  she  wanted 
them  'ere  e^gs,  pitickler,  it  seemed,  and  no 
others  would  do  ;  and  she  swore  that  I  should 
rue  the  day  I  broke  'em.  So  says  Harry,  Do 
yow  know  who  she  is  1  Noo,  says  I,  I  carnt 
say  as  I  do.  Why,  says  he,  that's  the  famous 
old  witch!  The  devil  it  is,  says  I,  and  so  it 
was;  and  this  is  the  way  she's  been  a  sarvin' 
me  out.  But  I've  fixed  her  wi'  the  horse-shoe, 
there,  darng  her  old  carkus,  she  carnt  do  no 
more  mischief  now." 

"Are  you  sure  of  that?  Beware!"  said 
Valentine,  in  an  awfully  hollow  whisper,  suffi- 
ciently loud  only  to  reach  Tooler's  ear. 

Tooler  trembled  for  an  instant ;  but,  his  faith 
in  the  virtue  of  the  horse-shoe  being  fixed,  he 
soon  regained  his  self-possession,  and,  giving 
his  head  a  knowing  devil-may-care  twist,  sat 
firmly  in  his  seat,  fully  determined  to  take  no 
heed  of  anything  that  might  threaten. 

"Hoa!  coarchman!"  exclaimed  one  of  the 
passengers  at  this  moment ;  "  only  Zoo^  at  this 
wheel  f" 

Tooler  sat  like  a  statue.  He  did  not  deign  to 
move  a  muscle. 

"Coarchman!  coarchman:"  shouiea  the 
countryman  who  was  sitting  behind ;  "  lookee 
how  this  off-wheel's  a  waddling!" 

"  Blarm  un  I"  cried  Tooler,  "  let  un  waddle  ^ 
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Phit !  Phit !"  and  away  went  the  horses  down 
the  hill;  but  in  an  instant  Tooler  saw  the 
wheel  whizzing  a-head,  at  the  rate  of  full  thirty 
miles  an  hour. 

•'Lean  all  to  the  left!"  shouted  Tooler,  and 
the  passengers  obeyed  him,  but  he  also  pulled 
the  horses  to  the  left  so  violently  that  the 
coach,  coming  in  contact  with  the  jutting  bank, 
turned  over  and  deposited  him  and  the  passen- 
gers upon  a  newly  formed  bed  of  manure. 

Witchcraft  was,  in  Tooler's  view,  again  tri- 
umphant. His  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  horse- 
shoes vanished.  He  felt  himself  perfectly 
beaten,  and,  therefore,  after  having,  with  con- 
siderable difficulty,  managed  to  get  his  insides 
out,  he  left  his  horses,  coach,  and  luggage  in  the 
care  of  the  persons  who  had  fortunately  witnes- 
sed the  accident,  and  waddled  with  the  frag- 
ments of  the  whip  in  his  hand  toward  a  road- 
side inn  a  few  hundred  yards  distant.  On  reach- 
ing the  house,  of  course,  a  thousand  questions 
were  asked  in  a  breath :  not  one  of  them,  how- 
ever, did  Tooler  deign  to  answer.  He  threw 
himself  carelessly  into  a  large  arm-chair,  and, 
declaring  that  he  w^ould  not  drive  that  day  an- 
other step,  drank  with  infinite  gusto,  in  a  rum- 
mer of  raw  brandy,  '•'  Eternal  perdition  to  the 
witch  I' 


CHAPTER  VL 

TECULIAK  LIBERALITY  OF  THE  GENTLEMAN  IN  BLACK. 
THE  GKEEN-EYED  MONSTER  PREVENTS  THE  PER- 
FORMANCE OF  A  MOST  DISINTERESTED  ACT  OF 
FRIENDSHIP. 

Upon  a  man  unused  to  profound  thinking, 
profound  thought  has  a  peculiarly  somniferous 
effect.  No  sooner  does  he  get  below  the  sur- 
face than  he  falls  fast  asleep,  and  although  he 
dreams  of  his  subject  with  unspeakable  zeal, 
draws  conclusions  from  his  premises,  solves 
collateral  problems,  establishes  positions,  and 
carries  his  designs  into  imaginary  execution, 
his  mind,  when  he  awakes,  leaps  back  over 
the  interesting  interregnum,  and  begins  to  toil 
again  at  the  point  from  which  it  started. 

Such  had  been  the  workings  of  Tooler's  vivid 
imagination,  and  such  was  precisely  his  posi- 
tion when  awakened  by  the  arrival  of  the  pas- 
sengers at  the  Inn.  Having  proposed  with  great 
feeling,  and  drank  with  due  sincerity,  ''  Eternal 
perdition  to  the  Witch,''  he  fell  at  once  into  a 
train  of  deep  thought  which,  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence, induced  deep  sleep,  in  which  he  saw 
and  held  a  visionary  conversation  with  the  hag 
whose  unhallowed  mlluence  he  was  just  on  the 
point  of  overthrowing,  when  the  passengers 
entered  the  well-warmed  pa -lor  in  which  he 
was  snoring  aloud. 

•'•  We've  got  un  to  roights,"  said  John  Brown, 
the  landlord,  who  headed  the  group,  "we've 
got  un  up  agin,  Sn-/"  continued  he  in  a  much 
louder  tone,  shaking  Tooler  with  what,  in  any 
ordinary  case,  might  have  been  deemed  most 
unnecessary  violence. 

Tooler  unconsciously  nodded  an  acknowledg- 
ment, and  began  *o  snore  again  just  as  loudly 
w  before. 


"  Come,  coachman,  come,  come,  my  good 
man,"  said  the  gentleman  in  black;  but  h<=> 
could  make  no  impression  upon  Tooler  at  all. 
At  length,  however,  by  virtue  of  bawling,  tick- 
ling, and  shaking,  John  Brown  succeeded  in 
causing  him  to  open  his  eyes,  which  he  at  once 
commenced  rubbing  with  great  desperation. 

"Now,  sir!"  said  John  Brown,  ''it's  all 
roight !" 

"  0 — ah !"  observed  Tooler. 

"  We've  got  on  the  wheel,  and  all's  ready," 
continued  John  Brown. 

"  Ah — ye.s — ^jis  so — well,"  remarked  Tooler 
at  intervals,  "  anythin'  brook?" 

"Nothin;  couldn't  ha'  spilt  on  a  softerer 
place." 

"  Well,  that's  a  blessing  anyhow  V  said 
Tooler.     "  Is  the  cooarch  locked  up  safe?" 

"Locked  oop!'  cried  John  Brown,  "noo! 
she's  standin'  at  the  door  here  all  ready  to 
start." 

"  I  shaunt  stor  another  step  this  blessed  night 
if  I  know  it,"  said  Tooler,  taking. his  hat  off 
and  dashing  it  to  the  ground  with  the  air  of 
one  whose  mind,  having  been  once  made  up, 
possessed  the  quality  of  being  immutable. 

"  What !"  e.xclaimed  the  gentleman  in  black, 
— "but,  no,  no;  you  are  jesting." 

In  order  to  prove  that  nothing  bearing  even 
the  semblance  of  a  jest  was  intended,  Tooler 
proceeded  to  pull  off  his  shawl  and  box-coat, 
while  the  passengers  exchanged  looks  of  utter 
amazement. 

"My  good  man,"  continued  the  gentleman 
in  black,  "  you  surely  do  not  mean  to  remain 
here  ?  come,  come,  let  us  start." 

"Here  I  am,  and  here  I  sticks,"  said  Tooler, 
firmly ;  and  after  shaking  his  head,  he  unbut- 
toned his  boot-straps — a  process  which  caused 
the  antique  tops,  which  were  as  large  as  a  pair 
of  moderate-sized  chimney-pots,  to  fall  upon  his 
histeps  .sans  ceremonie. 

"  I  will  not  believe  it^"  said  the  gentleman 
in  black,  "  I  cannot  believe  that  you  are  seri 
ous;  come,  come,  coachman,  come  !" 

"  It  doant  siggerfy  tawkin'  a  button,"  cried 
Tooler,  "  we  carn't  get  to  tarn  noo  to-night. 
'Sides,  if  I  was  to  break  the  wind  of  all  my 
horses,  I  shouldn't  be  up  afore  twelve  o'clock 
now,  and  what  is  the  use  o'  that?" 

"  Yow'd  be  able  to  do  it  by  ten,"  said  John 
Brown. 

"  And  what's  the  use  o'  ten  ?"  inquired  Tooler, 
indignantly.  "  What's  the  use  o'  ten,  when  I 
ought  to  ha'  bin  in  at  six  ?" 

"  I"am  a  man  of  few  words,"  said  the  gentle- 
man in  black,  "  a  man  of  very  few  words;. and 
I  beg  you  to  understand  that  Avhat  I  say  I  fuUy 
mean.  I  must  be  in  London  to-night,  and 
therefore,  if  you  are  resolved  on  remaining  here, 
I  will  post  up  to  town,  and  make  you  or  your 
proprietors  bear  the  e.xpense." 

Having  tremblingly  delivered  himself  thus, 
the  gentleman  in  black  turned  exceedingly 
white,  and  as  he  prepared  to  leave  the  roora^ 
with  the  view  of  making  certain  necessary 
inquiries,  Valentine,  assuming  his  voice,  order- 
ed seven  large  glasses  of  brandy-and-water, 
and  rump-steaks  and  onions  for  nine. 

No  sooner  was  this  order  given,  than  th^ 
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whole  of  the  domestic  establishment  of  John 
Brown  was  in  an  uproar.  Dan  was  sent  out 
for  the  steaks;  Mary  was  told  to  peel  the  onions; 
Roger  was  directed  to  wipe  the  bars  of  the 
^idiron,  and  Sally  was  ordered  to  make  the 
fire  clear  with  salt,  while  the  hostess  herself 
mixed  the  brandy-and-water,  and  scolded  all 
about  her  with  due  bitterness  and  force. 

While  these  preparations  were  making,  the 
gentleman  in  black  ascertained,  to  his  un- 
speakable mortilication,  that  there  was  not  a 
•single  posting  house  within  seven  miles  of  the 
place.  He,  therefore,  deemed  it  expedient  to 
alter  his  tone,  and  having  decided  upon  certain 
persuasive  arguments,  which  he  felt  were  too 
potent  to  fail,  he  returned  to  employ  them  as 
rtie  hostess  entered  the  parlour  wiSi  the  brandy- 
■and-v/ater  on  her  best  japanned  tray. 

^'  Now.  coachman,"  said  he,  ''  my  dear  man, 
&o  consider  the  inconvenience  of  which  this 
delay  will  be  productive." 

'•'  It"s  o'  no  use,"  said  Tooler,  '•  it's  o'  no  sort 
«'*  use.  Icarn't  move  from  this  ere  blessed  spot. 
It's  unpossible.  I  arn't  no  more  power  over 
them  are  four  horses  than  a  babby.  I  carnH 
drive,  and  now  yow've  the  long  and  the  short 
on't.'' 

"0!  for  that  matter,"  cried  Brown,  "as  I 
never  am  backard  in  comin'  forard  to  sarve  a 
friend,  I'll  drive  for  yar." 

"You're  a  fool P^  observed  the  hostess,  in 
an  audible  whisper,  at  the  same  time  tugging 
with  great  violence  at  John  Brown's  coat-tails, 
and  giving  him  certain  significant  sidelong 
glances  of  great  import,  as  affecting  his  conju- 
gal peace.  John  Brown,  however,  still  perse- 
vered in  expressing  the  pleasure  he  should  de- 
rive from  the  performance  of  this  act  of  disin- 
terested friendship :  for  although  he  in  general 
held  the  hints  of  his  spouse  in  high  respect,  and 
understood  that  in  this  particular  instance  she 
was  actuated  by  a  desire  to  make  the  most  of 
the  party,  one  of  whom  had  been  so  liberal  in 
his  orders  at  the  commencement,  he  regard'^d 
it  as  being  by  no  means  improbable  that  Tooler 
would  be  in  consequence  discharged,  and  that 
he  would  be  put  upon  the  coach  as  his  succes- 
sor, which  h&ppened  to  be  precisely  what  for 
several  years  he  had  been  constantly  on  the 
look-out  for. 

"  But  do  jou  think  sariously,"  said  Tooler, 
after  a  pause ,  '•  that  yow'd  be  able  to  get  up 
by  twelve  V' 

"  By  twelve .'"  cried  John  Brown.  "  If  I  don't 
get  m  afore  the  clock  strikes  ten,  I'll  be  bound 
to  be  pisoned.  Only  jist  say  the  word,  and 
whiles  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  is  a  having 
their  snack,  I'll  be  raakhi'  myself  a  leetle  mat- 
ter tidy." 

"  Come,  my  good  man ;  you'll  agree  to  it, 
will  you  not — come  1"  said  the  gentleman  in 
black,  in  a  tone  irresistibly  persuasive. 

"Well,  well,"  said  Tooler,  with  evident  re- 
luctance, "have  it  as  yow  like;"  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  button  up  his  boot-tops  again,  while 
Mary  was  carefully  laying  the  cloth. 

The  grand  point  being  at  length  settled,  John 
Brown  left  the  room,  and  the  hostess,  assisted 
by  her  handmaids  in  clean  white  aprons,  placed 
Uie  rump-steaks  and  onions  upon  the  table. 


I  ''Now  if  you  please,  sir,"  said  the  hostess, 
bestowing  one  of  her  blandest  smiles  upon  the 
gentleman  in  black,  as  she  gracefully  placed  a 
chair  for  him  at  the  head  of  the  table.  "  Do'ee 
eat  it  while  it's  hot :  there's  some  more  inguns 
doin." 

"Not  any  for  me,  I  thank  you,"  said  that 
gentleman  with  great  politeness.  "  I  have  not 
the  smallest  appetite ;  I'll  take  a  glass  of  she.Ty 
and  a  biscuit." 

"  Oh !  do'ee  eat  a  leede,"  urged  the  fascinat- 
ing hostess.  "  It's  done  very  beautiful. 
Look'ee  !"  added  the  tempter,  as  she  took  off 
the  cover,  and  displayed  a  fine  steak  garnished 
with  onions,  the  sight  of  which  at  once  drew 
the  rest  of  the  passengers  towards  the  table. 

"  Do  have  a  bit  with  us  sir,  do !"  cried  the 
passengers  in  a  chorus.  "  We  shall  not  enjoy 
it  half  so  much  without  you." 

"Why  not,  my  good  people?"  inquired  the 
pastor. 

"  'Cause,"  replied  the  hostess,  '•'  you  was  kind 
enow  to  order  it !" 

"  J,  my  good  woman  !"  exclaimed  the  aston- 
ished gentleman,  peering  over  his  spectacles 
with  a  look  of  amazement.     "  I  ordt?red,  I?" 

"  In  course,  sir,  you  did,"  replied  the  hostessj 
as  the  pleasing  expression  of  lier  countenance 
vanished. 

"  Dear  me  !  my  good  woman,"  rejoined  the 
pastor,  "  you  must  have  been  dreaming  !" 

"I  'peal  to  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  pre- 
sent," said  the  hostess,  "whether  you  didn't 
order  seven  glasses  o'  brandy-and-water.  and 
rump-steaks  and  inguns  for  nine." 

"  Oh.  that's  right  enough,"  said  one  of  the 
passengers,  "  that  wor  the  order  ersackly,  you 
doan't  mean  to  go  for  to  say  as  how  it  wasn't, 
sir,  do  yer  ?" 

"  Upon  my  honor,  my  good  people,"  re- 
turned the  pastor,  "believe  me,  you  were 
never  more  mistaken  in  your  lives." 

"Not  a  bit  on't,"  observed  Tooler,  "I  heerd, 
yow  myself." 

"  God  bless  my  soul !  Impossible  !  impossi- 
ble !"  cried  the  pastor,  as  he  strove  with  great 
energy  of  mind  to  ascertain  what  sentence  in 
the  English  language  bore  the  slightest  re- 
semblance in  point  of  sound  to  "seven  glasses 
of  brandy-and-water,  and  rump-steaks  and 
onions  for  nine." 

"  Well,  whether  or  no,"  observed  the  host- 
ess, "  there's  what  was  ordered,  and  I  'spccta 
to  be  paid  for  it  at  all  events." 

"  Come,"  said  the  farmer,  who  had  occupied 
a  seat  at  the  back  of  the  coach,  "  let's  tackle 
it  together,  for  I  feel  rayther  peckish,"  and  he 
and  Valentine  with  two  other  passengers  com- 
menced ;  the  rest  modestly  keeping  aloof  from 
the  table,  lest  payment  should  be  demanded  of 
them  respectively  as  a  social  matter  of  course, 

"  Yow  may  as  well  just  have  a  mouthful  as 
not,"  said  the  farmer,  "sin'  yow  do  mean  to 
pay  all  the  same  !" 

"  Really,"  observed  the  gentleman  in  black, 
"I  am  unconscious  of  having  made  such  an 
arrangement." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Valentine^  in  his  natural 
voice ;  "  suppose  we  compromise  the  mutter, 
as  there  appears  to  be  some  slight  misundei- 
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Btanding  on  the  subject :  you  settle  for  the  steaks. 
and  I'll  pay  for  the  brandy-and-water.'" 

"  Well^  coom,  that's  handsome !"'  cried  the 
farmer;  "and  to  show  that  I  doon't  want  to 
«hirk  from  my  share,  vrhy  I'll  be  a  couple  o' 
bottles  o'  wine— coom,  what  say  yow  noo !" 

'■  I  cannot,  vmder  the  circumstances,  of  course 
object  to  join  you,"  replied  the  puzzled  pastor; 
"  but  I  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  those  cir- 
cumstances are  in  my  judgement  perfectly  in- 
explicable :  I  never  in  anj"  case  like  to  be  posi- 
tive :  I  know  that  human  natm^e  is  but  human 
nature,  and  therefore  cannot  pretend  to  claim 
entire  exemption  from  those  weaknesses  which 
form  its  distinguishing  characteristics :  I  may 
be  mistaken  :  I  confess  that  I  may ;  but  I  never- 
fheless  hold  it  to  be  utterly  impossible  for  any 
man  to  give  such  an  order  as  that  without  know- 
ing it." 

"  Oh  !  'pon  my  loife,"  said  the  farmer,  ''  it's 
a  postyve  fact." 

"  Of  course  I'll  not  presume  to  dispute  it," 
returned  the  pastor,  whose  scepticism  on  the 
point  still  developed  itself  strongly.  "  All  I  can 
say  is,  that  I  am  totally  oblivious  of  the  circum- 
stances ;  but  if  I  did  give  the  order,  I  bow  to 
your  decision." 

No  sooner  had  this  arrangement  been  com- 
pleted, than  the  passengers  who  had  before 
kept  so  modestly  aloof,  lost  the  whole  of  their 
interesting  diffidence.  They  made  themselves 
perfectly  at  home,  and  drew  at  once  towards 
the  table,  at  the  head  of  which,  of  course,  sat 
the  gentleman  in  black,  who  appeared  to  have 
borrowed,  for  that  particular  occasion,  the  well- 
trained  appetite  of  an  untamed  elephant.  As 
all  social  distinctions  were,  for  the  time  being, 
levelled,  Tooler  was  invited  to  join  them  ;  but 
although  he  tried  with  zeal  to  compete  with 
the  rest,  his  gastronomic  powers  entirely  de- 
serted him.  He  ate  scarcely  anything,  albeit 
the  dish  before  him  was  one  which  on  ordinary 
occasions  he  especially  favored.  He  expe- 
rienced, however,  no  difficulty  in  drinking.  Of 
the  wine  and  brandy-and-water  he  partook 
freely,  with  the  view  of  drowning  the  unhal- 
lowed influence  of  the  witch;  but  the  more 
deeply  he  drank,  the  more  strongly  did  he  feel 
that  that  influence  was  still  in  the  ascendant. 

As  soon  as  John  Brown  found  the  party  had 
©rdered  all  the  spirits  and  wine  they  were  likely 
to  order,  he  entered  the  room  to  announce  the 
fact  of  his  being  ready,  and  to  explain  the  ex- 
pediency of  an  immediate  start.  The  bill  was 
consequently  called  for  on  the  instant,  when 
:flie  amount  was  divided  as  per  agreement,  and 
paid,  and  the  passengers  prepared  for  the  com- 
pletion of  their  journey. 

The  moment;  however,  John  entered  the 
room,  Valentine  was  led  to  suspect  that  he  had 
nomeiunfriendly  design  upon  Tooler.  He  there- 
fore watched  him  narrowly,  and  as  his  search- 
ing eye  quickly  discovered  sufficient  to  confirm 
his  suspicion,  he  resolved  on  thwarting  the 
object  of  Mr.  John  Brown,  by  causing  him  to 
abandon  his  intention  of  performing  the  act  of 
disinterested  friendship  proposed. 

Accordingly,  Valentine  at  once  left  the  room, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  what  means  were 
available;  and  .as  he  saw  the  hostess  standing 


with  a  butcher  in  the  bar,  whose  conveisafios 
touched  the  toughness  of  a  certain  leg  of  mut 
ton,  he  awaited  in  the  passage  the  arrival  of 
John  Brown.  He  had  scarcely,  however,  de- 
cided the  course  to  be  pursued,  when  John 
made  his  appearance,  whip  in  hand.  Valen- 
tine saw  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  and,  there- 
fore, assuming  the  voice  of  the  hostess,  whis- 
pered loud  enough  to  reach  John's  ear:  "Go 
now,  my  love,  go;  and  return  by-and-bye:  you 
have  nothing  to  fear;  John  will  not  be  back 
to-night !" 

"Indeed!"  murmnred  John,  starting  back  at 
the  sound  of  an  affectionate  kiss  with  which 
Valentine  concluded.  "'  Indeed  !"  he  repeated, 
and  bit  his  lips  violently,  and  breathed  with, 
vehemence,  as  the  group  in  the  back  ground 
pressed  him  towards  the  door,  and  thus  forced 
him  to  see  the  pride  of  his  heart  and  home  in 
conversation  with  one  who  happened  to  be  tlie 
identical  butcher  upon  whom  he  had  long^ 
looked  with  a  peculiarly  jealous  eye. 

Valentine  now  felt  that  he  had  struck  the 
right  chord,  for  the  complexion  of  John  turned 
as  pale  as  it  could  turn — that  is  to  say,  it  turned 
to  a  pale  Prussian  blue,  as  the  nearest  approach 
to  whiteness  of  which  it  was  capable,  while  his 
huge  teeth  rattled  like  a  pair  of  castanets,  and 
indeed  his  whole  frame  shook  convulsively 
with  passion  pent  up.  Contrary-,  however, 
to  the  expectation  of  Valentine,  John,  after 
turning  in  the  direction  of  the  bar  his  flashing- 
eyes,  which  appeared  to  pierce  the  wooden 
partition  with  more  facility  than  could  a  pair 
of  the  brightest  gimblets,  conjured  up  all  his 
courage,  and  mounted  the  box.  The  start  was 
a  false  one,  for  he  dropped  one  of  the  reins  and 
his  whip  at  the  same  time.  This,  however, 
was  soon  remedied ;  but  they  had  not  proceeded 
far,  before  the  attention  of  Tooler  was  drawn  to 
the  excited  state  of  John's  nerves. 

"  A'n't  yow  been  havin'  a  drop  o'  sufRn  ex- 
tra?" inquired  Tooler,  as  they  rolled  from  side 
to  side. 

"Not  a  drain  !"  replied  John  ;  and  the  coach 
gave  another  lunge.  "  But  the  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter's this,"  continued  he,  looking  round  to  ascer- 
tain if  they  could  be  seen  from  his  once  happy 
home — "the  fact  is,  I  feels  sooncommon  poorly, 
that  I'm  afeered  I  shan't  be  able  to  go  much 
furder  arter  all." 

"  Well,  give  me  the  ribbons,  then,"  said 
Tooler,  who,  feeling  somewhat  better,  began 
to  be  ashamed  of  his  inactive  position.  "I 
can  manage,  I  des  say.  Do  yow  go  back — I'm 
obleeged  to  yer,  you  know,  all  the  same" 

"  Well;  if  you  think  you  can  drive,"  observed 
John. 

"Why,"  interrupted  Tooler,  whose  profes» 
sional  pride  had  been  touched  by  that  remark, 
"  if  I  can't  do  it  better  than  that,  I  can't  do  it 
at  all!" 

This  was  enough  for  John  Brown.  He  pulled 
up  on  the  instant ;  and  after  apologizing  tor  his 
inability  to  perform  his  promise,  alighted,  with 
the  view  of  acquiring  that  knowletlge  which 
would  most  grieve  his  heart,  and  of  disturbing 
the  developement  of  the  assumed  illicit  loves 
of  his  amiable  spouse  and  the  cold-bloodej 
butcher. 
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Th«  moment,  however,  Tooler  regained  pos- 
ression  of  the  reins,  the  dreaded  influence  of 
the  witch  regained  possession  of  his  soul ;  but 
Valentine,  who  had  removed  to  the  vacant  seat 
on  the  box,  did  all  in  his  power  to  cheer  him, 
imd,  as  he  firmly  resolved  to  annoy  him  no 
more,  he  succeeded,  after  an  infuiite  deal  of 
persuasion,  in  inspiring  him  with  the  belief  of 
Its  bemg  an  immutable  ordinance  of  Nature, 
that  the  power  of  no  witch  should  extend  be- 
yond the  radius  of  forty  miles. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

IHTRODUCES  GREAT-UNCLE  JOHn's  FRIEND  AKD  HIS 
AFFECTIONATE  RELATIVES,  WITH  A  KNiaHP  OF  A 
NEW  ORDER,  TWO  INVISIBLE  BURGLAF.S,  AND  ONE 
MOST  REMARKABLE  SWEEP. 

Mr.  Grimwood  Goodman,  Great-Uncle  John's 
ffiend,  to  whom  Valentine  had  been  concigned, 
was  a  gentleman  possessed  of  some  considera- 
ble wealth,  derived  chiefly  f/om  a  series  of 
guccessful  speculations  in  operm  oil.  He  was 
remarkably  thm — so  thin,  indeed,  that  his  heart 
beat  against  his  bare  ribs  v/ith  an  energy  which 
alone  might  have  caused  it  to  be  discovered 
that  that  organ  is  mo:e  iuse'isible  to  feeling 
than  to  sight.  If,  however^  the  heart  of  Good- 
man was — like  the  hearts  of  men  in  the  aggre- 
gate— physically  insensible-,  morally  it  was  by 
tar  the  most  sensible  of  all  the  organs  he  pos- 
sessed. A  tear  touched  it  acutely;  a  tale  of 
distres*",  at  once  caused  it  to  open :  indeed,  sor- 
row in  any  shape  had  but  to  approach,  to  find 
itself  surrounded  by  feelings  of  benevolence, 
which  caused  it  to  dry  up  its  natural  tears,  and 
to  shed  those  only  of  gratitude  and  joy. 

In  stature,  Grimwood  Goodman — although 
he  boasted  with  pride  of  having  stood  full  six 
feet  without  his  shoes  when  a  private  in  the 
Loyal  Volunteers — was,  at  the  time  of  which 
we  write,  about  five  feet  eight.  He  would 
never  allow  that  he  had  sunk  so  many  inches ; 
but  he  could  not  have  been  more,  for  he  was  able 
to  walk  under  the  six  feet  standard  with  his 
military  cap  on  without  moving  a  hair.  He  had 
never  been  married.  His  relatives — the  only 
relatives  of  whom  he  happened  to  have  any 
knowledge,  to  wit,  a  brother,  a  nephew,  and 
their  wives — had  disinterestedly  taken  especial 
care  of  that,  for  in  order  that  the  idea  of 
marrying  might  be  effectually  banished  from 
his  mind,  he  never  visited  them,  nor  did  they 
ever  visit  him,  without  the  occurrence  of  those 
interesting  family  broils  with  which  the  matri- 
monial state  is  occasionally  enlivened.  Not 
that  his  brother  and  nephew  lived  unhappily 
with  those  whom  they  had  respectively  pledged 
themselves  to  love  and  to  cherish :  on  the  con- 
trary, they  enjoyed  a  greater  share  of  domestic 
comfort  than  commonly  falls  to  the  lot  of 
married  men;  but  the  arrangement  betvveen 
them  was  to  appear  to  be  steeped  to  the  very 
lips  in  domestic  misery  whenever  Grimwood 
happened  to  be  present,  with  the  view  of  de- 
terring him  from  entering  into  that  state  of  life 
to    which    certain    maids    and   widows    had 


modestly  called  him.  And  the  scheme  proved 
eflectual.  He  trembled  at  the  thought  of  em- 
barking in  a  business,  which  they  had  led  him 
to  believe  was  extremely  tempestuous  at  best  j 
for  what  deterred  him  more  than  all,  was  the 
earnest  anxiety  which  they  manifested  on  all 
occasions  to  convince  him  that,  although  they 
snarled,  and  frowned,  and  growled,  and  wished 
each  other  dead,  they  in  reality  lived  as  hap- 
pily together,  if  not  more  happily,  than  marrietl 
people  in  general.  He  therefore,  having  no 
sort  of  taste  for  the  loving  specimens  of  matri- 
monial felicity,  which  they  so  constantly  placed 
before  his  eyes,  kept  aloof,  resolved  hrmly  to 
live  a  life  of  single  blessedness  unto  the  end. 

Now,  when  these  peculiarly  affectionate 
creatures  heard  that  Valentine  was  coming  to 
London,  they  were  thrown,  perhaps  naturally, 
into  a  feverish  state  of  alarm ;  for,  although 
they  had  never  seen  him,  the  accounts  of  ''the 
young  wretch"  which  had  reached  them,  had 
been  singularly  flattering,  and  therefore  they 
held  him  to  be  one  who,  by  making  a  favorable 
impression  on  him  in  whom  the  whole  of  their 
expectations  were  concentrated,  might  '-rob" 
them,  as  they  termed  it,  of  some  portion  of  that 
wealth,  for  which,  through  the  medium  of 
Grimwood's  death,  they  so  ardently  panted. 
They  therefore  lost  no  time  in  meeting,  with  the 
view  of  devising  some  scheme  by  which  <he 
loudest  of  their  fears  might  be  hushed,  and  as 
Mr.  Walter  Goodman  had  been  deputed  by  his 
brother  Grimwood  to  meet  Valentine  at  the  inii, 
it  was,  after  a  long  consultation,  decided  that 
he  should  represent  himself  to  be  Grimwoodj 
secure  Valentine  in  certain  private  lodgings,  and 
eventually  either  procure  for  him  a  berth  on 
board  some  man-of-war  about  to  sail  for  a 
foreign  station,  or  send  him  out  as  an  adven- 
turer to  seek  his  fortune  abroad. 

Accordingly,  Walter  proceeded  to  the  inn  at 
the  appointed  time,  while  his  hopeful  eoiij 
Horace,  prepared  everything  for  Valentine's  re» 
ception — it  being  arranged  that  the  moment  he 
arrived  he  should  be  hurried  away,  and  that 
when  he  had  reached  his  new  residence,  Grim- 
wood should  be  informed  that  he  had  not  ar- 
rived at  all.  Fortunately,  however,  for  Valeii 
tine,  the  coach  was  so  late,  that  Grimwood, 
having  despatched  the  pressing  business  he 
had  in  hand,  became  seriously  alarmed,  and  on 
going  down  himself  to  the  inn,  he  insisted  upon 
relieving  brother  Walter  from  all  responsibility, 
and,  to  the  bitter  mortification  of  that  gentle- 
man, waited  in  the  coffee-room  the  arrival  of 
the  coach. 

The  design,  however,  of  the  affectionate 
family-party  was  not  to  be  frustrated  thus.  No 
sooner  had  Grimwood  determined  on  waiting 
himself  than  Walter  started  off  to  meet  the 
coach,  Avith  the  view  of  securing  Valentino 
still ;  while  Grimwood  was  seated  in  the  cotlec- 
room,  drinking  without  enjoyment,  the  pint  of 
claret  he  had  ordered,  and  mechanically  read 
ing  the  Times.  Although  his  eyes  were  on  the 
paper,  his  thoughts  were  on  the  coach,  and  he 
had  just  drank  his  last  glass  of  wine,  and  be 
gan  to  marvel  at  the  possibility  of  a  man  read 
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upon  any  single  sentence,  when  the  clock 
struck  ten. 

"Waiter,"  said  he  to  a  sleek,  round-faced 
person  in  pumps,  "  this  is  very  extraordinary — 
jsitnot?" 

"  Why,  sir,"  replied  that  interesting  person, 
who  being  extremely  fussy,  and  unable  to  speak 
without  using  his  napkin,  commenced  wiping 
tlie  bottom  of  Goodman's  glass  with  great 
energy.  "Why,  sir,  it  is,  sir,  rayther,  sir;  but 
not  werry,  neither,  sir,  cos  the  down  coach- 
man's comin'  np,  sir,  to-day,  and  he's  always 
cvtrornary  late." 

*'I  fear  that  some  serious  accident  has  occur- 
red," observed  Goodman. 

"Oh.  no  fear  of  that,  sir;"  cried  the  fussy 
individual,  who  had  commenced  operations 
upon  the  bottom  of  the  decanter;  "  it's  all  right 
enough,  sir :  old  Tooler's  rather  slow,  but  werry 
Bure — I  never  knoued  him,  however,  to  be 
quite  as  late  as  thi'S,  I  mus  say." 

Relieved  somewhat  by  the  fact  of  the  delay 
not  being  deemed,  under  the  circumstances, 
very  extraordinary,  by  the  waiter,  the  old  gen- 
tleman walked  to  the  door  of  the  hm — not  ex- 
actly with  the  view  of  a(?celerating  the  arrival 
of  the  coach,  but  in  order  to  speculate  upon  the 
probability  of  every  vehicle  that  came  in  sight 
being  the  one  for  which  he  was  so  anxiously 
waiting.     He  had  scarcely,  however,  taken  his 

Sosition  on  the  threshold,  when  he  saw  bro- 
ler  Walter,  followed  by  his  hopeful  son, 
Horace,  bustling  about  the  place  in  a  state  of 
feverish  excitement,  and  inquiring  again  and 
again  of  the  porters  at  the  gate  if  they  were 
perfectly  certain  that  the  coach  had  not  arrived. 

"  Walter  !  Horace  !"  shouted  Grim  wood;  and 
those  gentlemen  for  the  moment  shrank  back 
at  the  sound  ;  but  finding  no  means  of  escape, 
they  approached,  and  after  falteringly  muttering 
something  having  reference  to  their  astonish- 
ment, expressed  their  conviction  that  as  the 
evening  was  cold,  and  as  the  coach  might  not 
come  in  until  midnight,  he  had  better  go  home 
and  let  one  of  them  remain  to  take  charge  of 
Valentine  when  he  arrived. 

"  I  consider  it  verj-  kind  of  you,  Walter  and 
Horace,"  said  Grimwood,  taking  both  by  the 
hand,  "  to  manifest  so  much  anxiety  about  one 
in  whom  I  take  an  interest — I  shall  not  forget 
it.  However,  he  cannot  be  long  now" ;  there- 
fore, let  us  wait  together,  and  hava  a  glass  of 
mulled  wine." 

Both  Walter  and  Horace  tried  zard  to  be 
excused,  but  Grimwood  resolved  on  securing 
them  as  firmly  as  if  he  had  known  the  source 
from  which  all  their  anxiety  sprang.  They  had 
scarcely,  however,  taken  their  seats  in  the  cof- 
fee-room when  the  arrival  of  the  coach  was 
announced,  and  Grimwood  instantly  left  his 
atfectionate  relatives  in  order  to  receive  Valen- 
tine in  the  yard. 

"  It's  all  up  !"  said  Walter,  when  Grimwood 
nad  left.  "  What  a  fool  I  was  not  to  remain  at 
the  turnpike  ;  but.  Lord,  1  made  sure  that  the 
infernal  coach  had  passed." 

"  I  couldn't  imagiiie  what  the  devil  was  the 
matter,"  cried  Horace,  "so  I  pehed  down  here 
like  the  devil  to  see." 

"  Well,  it's  of  no  use  now,"  observed  Wal- 


ter ;  "  we  are  completely  done  this  time.  Bui 
never  fear,  Horace,"  ne  continued,  after  a 
pause,  "we  shall  be  able  to  manage  it  yet," 
and  both  father  and  son  became  mute. 

"Your  name,  I  beheve,  is  Valentine  Vox?'* 
said  Mr.  Goodman,  addressing  the  youth  who 
had  just  alighted. 

"  It  is,"  returned  Valentine. 

"  IMy  name  is  Goodman — I  am  happy  to  see 
you.  I  hope  thajt  you  met  with  no  accident  on 
the  road"?" 

"Nothing  of  any  very  great  importance,** 
replied  Valentine. 

"  Doant  arks  me  any  more  questions,"  cried 
Tooler,  as  he  strove  to  emerge  from  the  group 
of  inquiring  horsekeepers  and  waiteis,  by 
whom  he  had  been  anxiously  surrounded. 
"  It's  o'  no  use — blarm  me  if  I  arnt  sick  and 
tired  o'  the  very  thoughts  on't.  I  have,"  con- 
tinued he,  addressing  Goodman,  "to  thenk  this 
young  genelman  for  gittin'  up  at  all.  If  it 
hadn't  ha'  bin  for  he  we  shouldn't  ha  done  it 
to-night,  any  how." 

This  remark  had  at  once  the  effect  of  extort- 
ing five  shillings  from  Valentine  instead  of  half- 
a-crown,  and  of  creating  a  very  favorable  first 
impression  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Goodman,  who 
having  seen  the  luggage  secure,  presented 
Valentine  to  Walter  and  Horace,  who  received 
him  with  looks  indicative  of  anything  but  de- 
light. 

".^'"ou',  my  young  friend,"  said  Mr.  Good- 
man, taking.  Valentine  again  by  the  hand  and 
shaking  it  with  much  warmth,  "  I  am  so  p^lad 
that  you  are  safe ;  you  are  faint  and  cold — I 
know  you  are.  Waiter!  coffee  for  this  gentle- 
man ; — what  on  earth  could  have  detained  you  1 
But  don't  tell  me  now — you  are  fatigued." 

"  Not  at  all,  I  assure  you,"  said  Valentine, 
who  felt  himself  perfectly  at  home  with  the 
old  gentleman,  although  he  viewed  with  an 
eye  of  suspicion  the  sinister  looks  of  Walter 
and  Horace. 

"  Come,  take  a  glass  of  wine,"  said  the 
warmhearted  Goodman,  who  felt  as  highly  de- 
lighted with  Valentine  as  if  he  had  been  his 
own  son.  "  My  dear  boy !"  he  continued, 
pressing  the  hand  of  his  protege,  and  looking 
earnestly  in  his  face,  "God  bless  you !" 

This  was  wormwood  to  Horace  and  his  fa- 
ther. They  could  not  conceal  its  e fleets,  and 
therefore,  after  having  addressed  certain  sneer- 
ing observations  to  Valentine,  who  bowed 
without  replying,  they  departed  with  a  view  of 
designing  some  villanous  scheme  which  might 
induce  the  revival  of  those  hopes  which  ap- 
peared to  them  to  be  on  the  point  of  being' 
blasted  for  ever. 

"  Well,  now,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  when 
his  relatives  were  gone,  and  Valentine  appear- 
ed to  be  sufficiently  refreshed,  "come,  tell  mo 
the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  delay." 

Valentine  gazed  upon  him  earnestly  and 
smiled.  He  was  at  first  almost  afraid  to  ex- 
plain the  real  cause  ;  but  the  general  expre* 
sion  of  the  old  gentleman's  countenance  waa 
so  peculiarly  fascinating,  that  it  quickly  inspired 
him  with  confidence ;  he  felt  that  he  might 
trust  him  with  the  secret  of  his  power,  whicli 
might  moreover  be  to  him  a  source  of  constaijj' 
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amusement,  and  therefore,  after  a  little  hesita- 
tion, confessed  that  the  delay  was  attributable 
solely  to  him. 

'•  But,"  said  Goodman,  "  I  understand  that 
had  it  not  been  for  you,  the  coach  would  not 
have  reached  London  to-night." 

''That  is  perfectly  true,"  rejoined  Valentine, 
"but  it  is  also  true  that  had  it  not  been  for  me, 
it  would  have  arrived  here  four  hours  at  least 
before  it  did." 

"  Indeed!"  exclaimed  Goodman  with  an  ex- 
pression of  astonishment ;  and  Valentine  hesi- 
tated again  ;  but  at  length,  feeling  certain  that 
the  opinion  he  had  formed  of  Goodman's 
character  was  correct,  he  proceeded  to  explain 
the  whole  of  the  circumstances  described  in 
the  fifth  and  sixth  chapters  of  this  history — the 
relation  of  which  caused  the  old  gentleman  to 
be  so  irrepressibly  convulsed,  that  his  contor- 
rions  alone  were  sufficiently  ridiculous  to  excite 
the  mirth  of  all  present,  and  at  length  the  room 
rang  with  peals  of  sympathetic  laughter. 

"Now  —  now  —  my  dear  boy,"  observed 
Goodman,  the  very  moment  he  had  regained 
sufficient  command  over  his  muscles,  "be  sure 
that  you  tell  this  to  no  one.  We  shall  have 
such  amusement !  But  keep  it,  my  boy,  mind 
keep  it  a  secret."  And  here  he  was  seized 
with  another  fit  of  merriment  in  which  the 
whole  room  again  most  ridiculously  joined, 
while  Valentine  congratulated  himself  on  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  received  by  his 
warm-hearted  patron. 

As  soon  as  the  frame  of  Grimwood  Goodman 
became  capable  of  assuming  the  semblance  of 
tranquillity,  he  began  to  manifest  impatience  to 
witness  the  effect  of  that  which  appeared  to 
him  still  to  be  almost  impossible.  He  therefore 
strongly  urged  Valentine  to  give  him  a  speci- 
men on  the  spot,  and  as  Valentine  felt  that  he 
would  be  too  much  amazed  for  the  moment  to 
mdulge  in  those  loud  bursts  of  laughter  which 
might  tend  to  create  suspicion,  he  consented  to 
do  so  at  ouce. 

"  But,  be  careful,  iriy  dear  boy,  be  careful," 
said  Goodman. 

"  Oh !  there  is  not  the  slightest  danger  of 
discovery. — Waiter!"  said  Valentine,  throwing 
his  voice  into  a  box  in  which  two  extremely 
stout  individuals  were  eating  devilled  kidneys. 

"Yes,  sir,"  cried  the  person  in  pumps, 
throwing  his  napkin  under  his  arm,  and  ap- 
proaching the  box  in  question. 

"  Waiter  !"  said  Valentine,  assuming  a  voice 
which  appeared  to  proceed  from  the  box  op- 
poshe. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  repeated  the  waiter,  turning 
round  on  ascertaining  that  that  party  had  no 
orders. 

^'Waiter !^^  cried  Valentine  in  precisely  the 
same  voice  as  at  first. 

"  Yc$.  sir!"  exclaimed  the  sleek  functionary, 
'yetwrning,  "you  call,  sir?" 

"No,"  said  the  gentlemen,  "wedidnot  call." 

'■^  Waitkk  !"  shouted  Valentine,  throwing  his 
voice  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  to  which 
end  he  of  the  pumps  of  course  immediately 
pelted. 

"Now,  where  is  thai  bottle  of  port?"  cried 


Valentine,  bringing  the  voice  about  half  way 
back. 

"Beg  pardon,  sir,  I'm  sure,  sir,"  said  the 
waiter,  addressing  the  per.son  from  whom  he 
imagined  the  sound  had  proceeded,  "  did  you 
order  a  bottle  of  port,  sirl" 

"No,"  said  the  person  addressed,  "I'm 
drinking  negus." 

"  Waiter  !"  shouted  Valentine  with  all  tha 
force  of  which  he  was  capable. 

"Yes,  Sir!"  cried  the  waiter  with  corres- 
ponding energy,  and  again  he  followed  thfi 
sound,  and  continued  to  follow  it  until  Valen- 
tine ceased,  when  the  knight  of  the  napkin, 
whose  blood  began  to  boil,  approached  the  fire 
and  poked  it  with  all  the  power  at  his  com- 
mand. 

"Jim!"  cried  Valentine,  sending  his  voice 
up  the  chimney,  while  the  waiter  was  taking 
his  revenge — "  get  up  higher  :  I'm  roasting." 

"  Hush  !"  said  Valentine,  assuming  the  voice 
of  "Jim,"  who  appeared  to  be  half-choked. 
"  Hush ! — don't  speak  so  loud." 

The  waiter,  who  still  grasped  the  instrument 
of  his  vengeance  with  one  hand,  raised  the 
other  to  enjoin  silence,  and  walked  on  tip- 
toe towards  the  bar,  from  which  in  an  instan? 
he  returned  with  the  landlord,  the  hostess,  the 
barmaid,  the  boots,  and  in  fact  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  members  of  the  establishment, 
who  crept  with  the  utmost  care  upon  their  toes 
towards  the  fire,  when  Valentine  conducted  the 
following  interesting  conversation  between 
"Jim"  and  "  Joe,"  in  the  chimney. 

"  It's  flaming  hot  here,  Jim,  but  there — 
that'll  do.  Did  you  ever  in  your  born  days  see 
sich  a  fire  I" 

"  Hold  on  a  bit,  Joe,  our  sweat  '11  soon 
damp  it." 

"  I  wish  he  as  poked  it  was  in  it." 

"'Oh,  that  would'nt  do  at  any  price.  His  fat 
'ud  blaze  to  sich  a  hextent,  it  'ud  do  us  brown 
in  no  time." 

The  landlord  approached.  "  So  we've  caught 
you  at  last  then,  you  blackguard.  Hollo !" 
cried  he,  peering  up  the  chimney. 

"  Husn  !"  said  the  invisible  Jim. 

"Ay,  ymi  may  say  hush,"  said  the  host, 
"'but  you're  trapped  now,  my  tulips:  come 
down — d'ye  hear  ]" 

The  tulips  did  not  condescend  to  reply. 

"Here,  Jerr^,"  continued  the  host,  "run  out 
for  the  policeman;"  and  Jerry,  of  course,  ran 
with  all  possible  speed. 

"  You'd  better  come  down  there,  you  waga- 
bones,"  cried  the  landlord. 

"  Hexcuse  us,"  said  Jim,  "  you  are  werry 
perlhe." 

"If  you  don't,  I'll  blow  you  bang  througfi 
the  pot  !"  cried  the  landlord. 

"You  haven't  enough  powder,"  said  the  in- 
visible Joe. 

The  policeman  here  entered,  and  bustling 
up  to  the  grate,  shouted,  "  Now,  young  fellows, 
come  along,  I  wants  you." 

'^  Do  you?"  said  one  of  the  young"  fellows. 

"  It's  o'  no  use,  you  know,"  criec  the  police- 
man, who  held  his  authority  to  be  contemned^ 
and  his  dignity  insulted,  by  that  trf-nqiul  ro- 
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mark  "You'd  better  come  at  once,  you 
know,  my  rum  uns." 

"  That's  werry  good  advice,  I  des-say,"  said 
ene  of  the  rum  uns,  "  ony  we  doesn't  think  so.'' 

"  Why,  it  taint  o'  no  use,"  urged  the  pohce- 
man,  "  you  ah't  got  a  ha'porth  o'  chance. 
Here,  give  us  hold  of  a  stick  or  a  broom,"  said 
he  to  tho  waiter,  and  the  chambermaid  ran  to 
fetch  one,  when  another  poHceman  entered,  to 
whom  the  first  said,  '-Smith,  go  and  stand  by 
them  ere  chimley  pots,  will  yer,"  and  accord- 
ingly up  Smith  went  with  the  boots. 

"  Now  then,"  said  the  policeman,  having  got 
a  long  broom,  •'  if  you  don't  come  down,  my 
crickets,  in  course  I  shall  make  you,  and  that's 
all  about  it." 

In  reply  to  this  acute  observation,  one  of  the 
'•'  crickets"  indulged  in  a  contemptuous  laugh, 
•which  so  enraged  the  policeman,  that  he  on 
the  instant  introduced  the  long  broom  up  the 
chimney,  and  brought  down  of  course  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  soot  to  fill  an  imperial  bushel 
measure.  This  remarkable  descension,  being 
on  his  part  wholly  unexpected,  caused  nim  to 
spit  and  sneeze  with  considerable  vehemence, 
while  his  face  was  sufficiently  black  to  win  the 
sympathies  of  any  regular  philanthropist  going. 

"Now  then,  you  sirs  !"  shouted  Smith  from 
t}ie  top-  '^  do  you  mean  to  come  up  or  go 
down'?     Ony  say  !" 

As  soon  as  the  first  fit  of  sneezing  had  sub- 
sided, the  policeman  below  was  just  about  to  give 
vent  to  the  indignation  which  swelled  his  offi- 
cial breast,  when  he  was  seized  with  another, 
which  in  its  effects  proved  far  more  violent 
than  the  first. 

"  Good  luck  to  you,"  said  he  on  regaining 
the  power  to  speak,  "  give  us  something  to 
wash  it  down,  or  I  shall  choke.  It'll  be  all  the 
worse  for  you,  my  kids,  when  I  gets  you.  Do 
you  mean  to  come  down  now?  thaVs  all  about 
it.  It's  o'  no  use,  you  know,  for  in  course  we 
don't  leave  you.  Once  for  all,  do  you  mean  to 
Oome  down  ?" 

"  You  are  wcrry  perlite,"  replied  one  of  the 
feids,  "but  we'd  much  rayther  not." 

"  Why  then,"  said  the  constable  in  disguise, 
who,  as  far  as  the  making  up  of  his  face  was 
concerned,  appeared  perfectly  ready  to  murder 
Othello — '•  in  course  we  must  make  you." 

As  this  observation  on  the  part  of  the  police- 
man was  followed  by  another  contemptuous 
laugh,  that  respectable  functionary  became  so 
indignant  that  he  entertained  thoughts  of  achiev- 
ing their  annihilation  by  virtue  of  fire  and 
smoke.  While,  however,  he  was  considering 
whether  a  jury  under  the  circumstances  would 
bring  it  in  justifiable  homicide,  manslaughter, 
03  murder,  it  was  suggested  that  as  there  lived 
in  the  neighborhood  an  extremely  humane  and 
intellectual  sweep,  who  had  become  particular- 
ly knock-kneed  in  the  profes.sion,  and  peculiar- 
ly alive  to  the  hardships  which  the  corrupt 
tlimbing  system  inflicted  upon  the  sooty  gene- 
lation  in  general,  had  a  machine  which  was 
|)atroni7.ed  by  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and 
which  might  in  this  in.stance  have  the  effect  of 
Accelerating  the  process  of  ejectment.  For 
rliis  remarkable  master-sweep,  therefore,  boots 
Vas  despatched;    while   the   policeman,  bent 


upon  a  wicked  waste  of  coals,  endeavored  to 
persuade  the  inviuibles  to  descend  by  making 
the  lire  blaze  with  a  fury  which  a  couple  of 
young  salamanders  only  could  stand. 

Nothing,  however,  bearing  the  similitude  df 
blazes  could  bring  the  burglars  down,  and  just 
as  Valentine's  guardian  pro  tern,  was  declaring 
that  he  must  either  laugh  loudly  or  burst,  a  stout 
stumpy  man,  who  stood  about  five  feet  five^ 
upon  legs  to  which  nothing  stands  recorded,  in 
the  annals  of  legs,  at  all  comparable  in  point 
of  obliquity,  was  led  in  by  boots,  with  the  m» 
chine  on  his  shoulder,  and  at  once  assumed  the 
air  of  an  individual  conscious  of  the  immacu- 
late character  of  his  motives,  and  of  the  general 
integrity  of  his  professional  reputation. 

"  I  understand,"  said  he,  bowling  with  all  the 
importance  of  which  a  master-sweep  is  comfor- 
tably capable  towards  the  fire  —  "L  understand 
that  you  have  certain  burglarious  burglars  up 
the  flue.  Well !  as  the  integral  integrity  of  this 
glorious  and  empirical  empire  demands  that  al) 
sich  dishonest  thieves  should  be  brought  when 
caught  to  the  barrier  of  judicial  justice,  ergo^ 
that  is  for  to  say,  consequentl)^,  therefore,  they 
must  descend  down,  and  this  'U  bring  'em  !  li 
was  never  known  to  fail,"  he  added,  drawing 
forth  a  huge  bread-and-cheese  knife  to  cut  thB 
cord  which  bound  the  machine  together,  "  in 
anything  successfully  attempted.  It  is  patterr^ 
ized  by  the  titled  nobility,  and  clerical  clergy 
in  oly  orders,  besides  the  official  officers  of  th© 
loyal  household,  and  the  principal  aristocratic 
members  of  the  aristocracy  in  high  life,  and  ought 
to  be  known  in  every  particle  of  the  globe  and  hei 
colonies.  It  was  ony  t'other  day  as  I  was  call* 
ed  in  to  hoperate  upon  the  chimneys  of  one  of 
our  tip  topmost  dukes,  a  great  agricultural  pro 
prietor  of  landed  property,  and  a  petickler  friend 
of  mine,  wot  had  heered  from  some  vagabone 
wot  I  holds  werry  properly  in  contemptuous 
contempt,  that  my  macnine  had  turned  out  a 
dead  failure.  '  So,'  says  he,  when  I'd  done' 
the  job,  '  Shufiiebottom,'  says  he,  '  you're  a 
werry  ill-used  man,  a  hindiwidiial  wot's  werry 
much  respected  uniwersally  by  all,  and  there* 
fore,  it's  a  werry  great  pity  that  you  should  be 
sich  a  wictim  of  misrepresentation.'  '  Why,' 
says  I,  '  my  lord  duke,  you  knows  werry  well  as 
how  I  treats  all  sich  wagabones  with  suitable 
contempt.  But  I'm  obleeged  to  you,  my  lord 
duke,  and  I  feels  werry  grateful  as  I  alius  does 
feel  for  any  favor  as  is  showed,  and  I  alius 
likes  to  return  it  too,  'specially  if  them  as  shows 
it  puts  themselves  you  know  werry  much  oul 
of  the  way  in  the  most  friendliest  spirit,  and 
has  their  motives  in  consequence  suspected.'*- 

"  Well,  come,"  said  the  host,  interrupting 
this  remarkable  sweep,  who  displayed  a  dispo- 
sition to  go  on  for  an  hour,  "  let  us  see  if  vta 
can  get  these  rascals  out  of  the  flue." 

Shufflebottom  marvelled  at  this  ungentl&» 
manlike  interruption,  but  after  hurling  a  look 
of  contempt  at  tne  illiterate  landlord,  he  intror 
duced  the  head  of  his  machine  into  the  chimr 
ney,  and  sent  it  up  joint  by  joint.  Of  course, 
during  its  progress,  a  considerable  quantity  oi 
soot  descended,  but  when  the  brush  had  reach* 
ed  the  pot,  the  policeman  above  grasped  it 
firmly,  conceiving  it  to  be  the  rough  hair  of 
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<Jhe  of  the  burglars,  an  J  pulled  it  completely 
out  of  Shufflebottom's  hand. 

"'  The  blaggards  is  at  top  !"  cried  Shufflebot- 
ttim,  loudly.  They've  stole  my  machine ! — go, 
go  upon  the  roof!" 

"  Come  with  me,"  said  the  policeman,  but 
as  Shufflebottom  had  not  sufficient  courage  for 
tliat,  the  policeman  and  boots  went  up  together, 
with  the  view  of  rendering  all  necessary  assist- 
ance. On  reaching  the  roof,  they  of  course 
discovered  the  cause  of  Shufflebottom's  great 
alarm,  and  having  se^nt  his  machine  down  the 
chimney  again,  descended  with  the  view  of 
deciding  upon  some  other  course.  It  was  the 
conviction  of  the  policeman  above,  that  no  bur- 
glars were  in  the  chimney  at  all,  for  he  himself 
had  been  nearly  suffocated  by  simply  looking 
from  the  top ;  but  as  this  very  natural  idea  was 
repudiated  as  monstrous  by  all  below.  Shuffle- 
bottom,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  humanity,  sug- 
gested that  a  sack  should  be  tied  tightly  over 
the  pot,  in  order  that  the  invisible  burglars 
might  be  stifled  into  an  unconditional  surrender. 
As  this  appeared  to  be  decidedly  the  most  ef- 
fectual way  of  compelling  them  to  descend,  the 
Soliceman  urged  it  strongly,  and  as  the  host 
id  by  no  means  object  to  its  adoption,  orders 
were  given  for  the  sack  to  be  tied  over  at  once. 

This  humane  and  ingenious  operation  had 
scarcely  been  performed,  when  the  room  was 
of  course  filled  with  smoke,  and  in  less  than 
three  minutes,  every  soul  had  departed  with 
the  exception  of  the  policeman  ancl  Shufflebot- 
tom the  sweep,  who  soon  deemed  it  expedient 
to  crawl  out  on  their  hands  and  knees  to  avoid 
suffocation. 

Valentine  and  his  guardian,  with  several  other 
gendemen,  repaired  to  the  bar,  when  orders 
were  given  for  the  removal  of  the  sack,  and  on 
its  being  decided,  that  when  the  smoke  had 
evaporated,  one  policeman  should  remain  in  the 
room,  and  another  on  the  roof  of  the  house  all 
night,  a  coach  was  ordered,  and  Goodman  with 
his  charge  proceeded  home  irrepressibly  de- 
lighted with  the  evening's  entertainment. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

rSE  CONSULTATION  OF  AN  INTERESTING  FAMILY  PAR- 
TY, AT  WHICH  IT  IS  DECIDED  THAT  SOMETHING  MUST 
BE   DONE. 

"  Well,  my  love  !"  exclaimed  the  afTection- 
ate  Mrs.  Goodman,  as  Walter  and  his  son  en- 
tered the  room,  in  which  she  and  Mrs.  Horace 
had  been  anxiously  waiting — "  we  have  been 
In  such  a  way  you  can't  think,  for  Julia  would 
have  it  you  haa  failed." 

"  She  wa.s  right,"  muttered  Walter,  sinking 
Into  a  chair,  heavily. 

"  Right  !'^  cried  Mrs.  Goodman.  "  What, 
liave  you  not  secured  the  young  wretch  ?  Ho- 
race !  tell  me !" 

Horace  shook  his  head. 

"  Ah  '."—said  the  old  lady,  playfully  patting 
the  chee'c  of  Walter,  and  giving  him  a  series 
of  matrimonial  kisses — "he  has  not  arrived." 

c* 


"  But  he  has,"  cried  Horace,  "and  uncle  h.OM 
got  him !" 

The  old  lady  sank  into  her  chair. 

"  Dear  me  !"  said  Mrs.  Horace,  who  had  de- 
rived a  latent  feeling  of  satisfaction  from  the 
circumstance  of  her  having  predicted  a  failure, 
"  how  could  you  have  been  so  stupid]" 

Horace  explained,  and  the  old  lady  wept,  and 
Walter  pulled  his  boots  off  with  desperate  vio- 
lence. 

'•'Then  you  did  see  the  wretch?"  said  the 
old  lady,  spitefully. 

'•'Of  course,"  returned  Horace. 

"What  sort  of  a  creature  is  he?"  inquired 
the  junior  Mrs.  Goodman. 

'•  Why,  I  don't  know,"  said  Horace  ;  "  a  sort 
of  rakish-looking  scamp.  What  struck  me 
more  than  all  was  his  eye." 

"  Has  he  but  one  V  cried  the  old  lady,  some- 
what revived. 

"Not  exactly,"  returned  Horace,  "he  has 
two — " 

"And  they  are  odd  ones?"  interrupted  the 
old  lady,  with  confidence,  which  seemed  to  be 
teeming  with  pleasure. 

"They  are."  replied  Horace,  "the  oddest 
eyes  that  ever  looked  through  a  man;  such 
piercers!  They'd  dart  through  the  dome  of  Su 
Paul's  or  the  earth,  and  see  what  was  going  on 
at  our  antipodes.  He''d  make  the  money  fly! 
— he'd  show  the  world  how  to  spend  it,  if  he 
ever  had  the  chance." 

The  mere  mention  of  money  had  the  efTect 
of  arousing  Waller  from  the  lethargy  into  which 
he  had  fallen.  He  drew  at  once  towards  the 
table,  and  having  placed  his  arms  deliberately 
upon  it,  said  firmly  and  emphatically,  "  Some- 
thing must  be  done.  I  saw,"  continued  he, 
after  a  pau.se,  "  the  impression  the  young 
scamp  had  made  upon  Gnmwood.  I  watched 
them  both  narrowly,  and  when  I  perceived  the 
extreme  warmth  with  which  Grimwood  grasped 
his  hand,  and  looking  earnestly  in  his  face, 
said,  'My  dear  boy — God  bless  you!' — I  could 
not  but  feel  that  tne  boy — the  dear  boy — stood 
a  very  fair  chance  of  becoming  his  heir." 

"Great  Heaven  forbid!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Goodman,  senior,  turning  up  the  yellows  of  her 
blood-shot  eyes,  and  throwing  one  of  her  arms 
round  the  delicate  neck  of  the  amiable  Mrs. 
Goodman,  junior,  to  express  affection,  while  the 
other  was  raised  as  far  above  her  head  as  pos- 
sible, in  order  to  express  the  highest  pitch  of 
surprise.  "His  heir!  Good  Gracious!  What 
are  his  claims? — his  pretensions?  What  is 
the  relationship  existing  between  them  ?  What 
right  has  he  to  rob  us  of  any  portion  of  that 
which  by  every  law  of  nature  belongs  to  us 
alone  ?" 

To  this  interesting  string  of  interrogatories, 
Walter  replied  simply  by  remarking,  that  none 
were  ever  robbed  by  right.  "  The  question  to 
be  considered,"  said  he,  "  does  not  apply  to  the 
natural  right  of  the  one  :  it  has  reference  solely 
to  the  legal  power  of  the  other." 

"  But  what  a  monstrous  shame  it  is,"  saic* 
Mrs.  Goodman,  "that  a  man  should  have  th« 
power  to  leave  his  property  to  any  but  his  re- 
latives !" 

"  It  is  useless  to  talk  about  that,"  obsenred 
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Walter.  "He  has  the  power,  and  that's  suf- 
ficient. The  question  is,  how  is  the  exercise 
of  that  power  to  be  in  this  case  prevented?" 

"  But  uncle  may  not  intend  to  do  anything  of 
the  kind,"'  said  the  junior  Mrs.  Goodman. 

'■'■  I'tay  not!"'  cried  Walter.  "He  maij  not; 
but  what  if  he  should?  What  if  he  were  to 
leave  ever)'  shilling  to  this  fellow :  where  then 
should  we  be  ?  Why,  instead  of  living  in  afflu- 
ence, as  we  ought  to  live,  we  should  be  at 
once  reduced  to  a  state  of  destitution." 

"Ay,  that  is  the  point,  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Goodman  senior.  "  Just  look  at  that !  For  my 
part.  I  tremble  to  think  on't." 

"  But  do  you  think  it  likely,"  observed  the 
junior  Mrs.  Goodman,  "that  uncle  has  the 
heart  to  behave  so  unkindly?" 

"There's  no  telling,  child,"  replied  Walter. 
"  If  he  happen  to  take  a  fancy  to  this  boy,  he 
may  make  him  the  inheritor  of  all ;  and  if  he 
Bhoukl,  my  pitiful  income  from  the  stamp-oflice 
of  200L  a-year,  will  be  all  that  we  shall  have 
to  exist  upon  5  and  that,  when  I  go,  will  go  too. 
I  must,  however,  say,  what  I  have  said  a  thou- 
sand times,  that  if  Plorace  had  played  his  cards 
well,  he  might  have  been  a  greater  favorite  of 
Grimwood  than  he  is.'' 

"  Why,  what  could  I  do  with  the  old  buck?" 
cried  Horace,  smoking  a  black  cheroot  with 
unequivocal  desperation. 

"  Do !"  replied  Walter.  "  Why,  you  should 
have  endeavored  on  all  occasions  to  please 
him." 

"  Well,  I  have  !"  shouted  Horace  ;  "  I  have 
tried  just  as  hard  as  any  fellow  could  try,  and 
he  wouldn't  be  pleased.  Haven't  I  asked  him 
fifty  times  to  go  with  me  to  the  masquerade  ? 
— didn't  I  bite  the  best  part  of  Bullhead's  tail 
clean  off  when  he  had  fast  hold  of  the  old  boy's 
boot  ? — and  when  I  pitched  him  into  the  water 
the  day  they  rowed  for  the  silver  sculls,  didn't 
I  hook  liim  out  again  like  a  Whitechapel  nee- 
dle ?  And  yet  I'm  no  favorite  because  I've  not 
played  my  cards  well !" 

"  You  have  not  gone  the  right  way  to  work," 
rejoined  Walter." 

"  Why,  what  would  he  have  ?"  shouted 
Horace  m  a  rage.  "  What's  the  use  of  blow- 
ing me  about  it?  If  he  won't  be  pleased,  how 
can  I  make  him?  I've  done  all  I  could,  and 
if  he  don't  like  me,  why  he  must  do  the  other 
thing."  And  Horace,  finding  the  cheroot  during 
his  speech  had  gone  out,  threw  it  indignantly 
into  the  fire,  and  proceeded  to  light  another. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  senior  Mrs.  Goodman, 
"it  is  useless  to  dwell  upon  that  subject  now. 
What's  done  can't  be  undone,  and  therefore  we 
should  turn  our  thoughtsto  what  we  have  to  do." 

"  Someikirif::  must  be  done,"  repeated  Walter, 
"and  soon.  The  will  is  in  our  favor  now.  I 
know  it:  I  have  seen  it.  How,  then,  are  we 
to  keep  him  from  altering  that  will  ?" 

"Yes,  that  is  the  question:  that's  just  the 
very  point,"  observed  Mrs.  Goodman  senior. 
"  It  would  be  such  a  very  dreadful  thing,  if, 
after  having  tried  so  hard  all  these  years  to 
secure  it^  we  should  be  robbed  of  it,  just  as  his 
constitution's  breaking  up.  I'm  sure  none 
could  have  taken  more  pains  than  we  have : 
none  could  have  taken  more  trouble  to  earn  it. 


Heaven  knows  it  has  cost  us  a  world  of  anxiety. 
We  could  not  have  watched  him  more  closely 
than  we  have,  if  the  sum  had  been  fifty  times 
as  much  as  it  is.  "ghat's  impossible.  He  has 
been  our  thoughts  by  day,  and  our  dreams  by 
night.  He  has  never  been  out  of  our  heails*, 
and  therefore  the  idea  of  being  robbed  of  it  at 
last  is  quite  shocking." 

"  Let's  persuade  the  old  boy,"  observed 
Horace^  "that  he  can't  expect  to  sletjp  very 
quiet  when  he's  gone,  unless  he  leaves  the 
whole  of  his  blunt  to  *those  who  have  the 
greatest  right  to  it." 

"Pooh!"  said  Walter  contemptuouslyv. 
"  Grimwood's  no  fool !" 

"  Well,  Fm  sure,"  remarked  the  senior  Mrs. 
Goodman,  "that  he  ought  to  be  made  to  feel 
that  he  cannot  be  so  happy." 

"Of  course  he  ought,"  said  Horace;  "and 
that's  just  the  way  the  old  boy's  to  be  walked 
over,  too !  Why,  look  at  old  Thingermybob 
there — what's  his  name? — Sniggers! — he  had 
left  nearly  the  whole  of  his  dubs  to  build  a  jolly 
lot  of  alms-houses,  for  a  crew  of  old  women 
that  didn't  belong  to  him  at  all.  Well,  what 
did  his  son  Harry  do  when  he  heard  of  it? 
Why,  he  no  sooner  found  that  he  was  to  be 
pensioned  off  at  so  much  a  month,  than  he  sent 
old  Fizgig  there — Simpkinson — to  talk  about 
the  old  buffer's  ghost,  and  the  result  was  that 
Harry  got  it  all." 

"  Well,  look  at  the  late  Mr.  Lucas,"  said  th« 
senior  Mrs.  Goodman,  in  order  to  give  an  ad- 
ditional illustration  of  the  position  assumed; 
"  He  had  very  correctly  left  the  whole  of  hia 
property  to  his  relatives;  but  no  sooner  did  ho 
connect  himself  with  Cantall's  congregation, 
than  Cantall  got  hold  of  him,  and  worked  up  his 
feelings  to  a  degree  which  induced  him  in  the 
first  place  to  build  a  new  chapel  and  a  large 
house  adjoining,  and  in  the  next,  to  will  them, 
with  the  whole  of  his  other  property,  to  him 
who  had  thus  poisoned  his  mind,  and  now^ 
v.'hile  the  Cantalls  are  lolling  in  the  lap  of 
luxury,  the  relatives  of  Lucas  are  starving." 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Horace,  lighting  anothei 
very  black  cheroot.  "  And  as  the  old  boy's 
not  always  exactly  wide  awake,  he's  to  be  got 
over  just  in  the  same  way.  Only  make  hira 
believe  that  if  he  should  be  guilty  of  .so  dirty 
and  disreputable  a  swindle,  his  jolly  old  ghost 
will  cut  about  in  a  most  uncomfortable  state  of 
excitement,  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
we  shall  nail  him  as  dead  as  a  herring." 

"  And  you  think  that  he  wouldn't  see  through 
it?"  said  Walter,  with  a  sneer. 

"  Not  if  the  thing  were  managed  properly," 
replied  Horace.  "It  wouldn't  of  course  do 
exactly  for  me  to  pitch  the  blarney,  because  I 
might  come  it  a  little  too  strong ;  but  a  fellow 
with  a  serious  phiz,  like  old  Neversweat — 
what's  his  name  ? — he  who  sits  behind  the 
black  barnacles  perched  upon  the  stool  next  to 
yours — the  fellow  who  won-t  die,  you  know.  . 
although  aware  that  you  have  been  waitings 
about  a  couple  of  generations  for  his  shoes." 

"  What,  Coggle  ?"  suggested  Mrs.  Goodman 
senior. 

"Ay,  that's  the  cove— Coggle:  a  venerable 
out-and-out  old  fool,  now,  like  that,  who  never 
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had  acove  halt  a  laugh  in  him,  would  be  able 
to  do  the  trick  in  no  time." 

"  Pooh!  nonsense  !"  cried  Walter. 

«  VVell,  there  could  be  no  harm,  you  know," 
said  Horace,  ''  in  trying  it  on  !" 


■I  tell  you,"  said  Walter,  "it  is  not  to  be 
done  in  that  way." 

"In  what  other  way  is  it  possible  to  do  if?" 
inquired  Horace. 

Walter  Goodman  either  could  not  or  would 
not  explain  ;  but  after  supper  this  really  in- 
teresting family  party  separated  with  the 
mutual  understanding  that  something  must  be 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

valentine's  visit  to  the  house  of  commons. 
Neither  Walter  nor  Grimwood  could  sleep 
during  the  night,  but  oh !  from  what  opposite 
causes !  It  were  curious  and  interesting  doubt- 
less to  inquire  how  many  causes  are  capable 
of  producing  the  same  effect;  but  as  the  sub- 
ject need  not  be  long  dwelt  upon  here,  it  will 
be  perhaps  quite  sufficient  to  explain  that  while 
Walter  was  engaged  in  concocting  certain  in- 
tricate schemes  of  villany,  Grimwood,  delight- 
ed with  the  almost  unbounded  prospect  of  hap- 
piness v/hicli  had  opened  before  him,  lay 
stretched  in  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of 
those  pleasing  anticipations  which  sprang  from 
the  conception  of  innumerable  scenes  that 
crowded  to  tickle  his  vivid  imagination. 

Having  wished  for  the  morning  all  night, 
night  avenged  itself  by  introducing  morning 
just  as  Grimwood  had  begun  to  wish  morning 
at  a  distance.  His  head,  however,  continued 
to  stick  to  its  pillow  with  all  the  tenacity  of  the 
polypus  until  he  heard  the  church  clock  strike 
eleven,  when  he  rang  for  liis  water,  and  rolled 
out  of  bed. 

Now  Valentine,  who  had  slept  like  a  dor- 
mouse all  night,  and  whose  usual  hour  for  rising 
had  been  six,  could  not  understand  this  eleven 
o'clock  business  at  all.  He  had  been  five  hours 
awake,  and  was  as  hungry  as  a  wolf;  but  as 
Grimwood's  last  injunction  the  previous  night 
had  been,  "do  not  get  up  on  any  account  until 
you  are  called,"  he  felt  bound  to  act  in  obe- 
dience to  that  injunction,  and  to  await  the  call 
with  all  the  Christian  patience  he  could  muster. 
For  the  first  three  hours  he  amused  himself 
tolerably  well  by  endeavoring  to  understand 
what  the  fellows  had  to  dispose  of,  who  kept 
continually  bawling  out,  "  Yar  sto  !"  "  Meyare 
mickrell!"  "Clo!'  clo!"  "Weep!"  "Ool  ar 
rowin'  an'  oolar'  lowin' !"  and  from  nine  o'clock 
till  ten  he  listened  attentively  to  the  strains  of  a 
barrel  organ  with  a  remarkably  shrill  whistling 
accompaniment;  but  when  he  heard  the  clock 
strike  eleven,  he  fancied  he  might  as  well  give 
the  thing  up.  He  had,  however,  no  sooner 
turned  upon  his  side  to  compose  himself,  if  pos- 
eible,  for  another  night's  rest,  than  he  heard  the 
knock  of  Grimwood,  who  had  come  to  inquire 
if  he  would  like  to  have  breakfast  in  bed.  The 
▼•ry  knock   vcas   sufficient.     He   felt  himself 


free;  and  having  answered  the  qnettion  in  the 
negative,  proceeded  to  dress  with  ail  possible 
speed. 

His  reception  in  the  parlor  was  most  ardent. 
The  delighted  old  gentleman  pressed  his  hand 
again  and  again,  and  during  breakfast  reviewed 
the  occurrences  of  the  previous  evening  with 
rapture. 

"Well  now,  my  dear  boy,"  said  he,  when 
Valentine  had  satisfied  his  appetite,  "  what  shall 
we  do  to-day?" 

"  I  have  but  to  write  home,"  returned  Valen- 
tine, "  and  then  I  am  entirely  at  your  disposal." 
"  You  have  never,"  said  Goodman,  "  been  in 
the  Commons  ?  of  course,  you  have  not.  Would 
you  like  to  go"?" 

"Exceedingly,"  returned  Valentine. 
"  Well  then,  remember  me  at  home ;   seal 
your  letter  ;  and  we'll  call  upon  a  member  who 
will  take  us  to-day,  I  have  no  doubt." 

Accordingly,  an  eaily  dinner  was  ordered, 
and  Valentine  and  his  guardian  proceeded 
without  delay  to  the  residence  of  a  highly  dis- 
tinguished  member  of  parliament. 

Valentine's  spirit  had  never  been  broken. 
His  tongue  had  never  learnt  to  assume  the  ao- 
cente  of  a  slave,  nor  had  his  soul  been  taught 
to  shrink  from  the  presence  of  a  man,  however 
high  might  be  his  station  in  society,  or  how- 
ever severe  and  piercing  might  be  his  glance. 
He  did,  however,  feel  in  some  slight  degree 
tremulous  on  entering  the  house  of  this  emi- 
nent senator,  of  whom  he  had  frequently  heard, 
whose  speeches  he  had  frequently  read,  and 
whom  he  knew  to  have  been  distinguished  foi 
years  in  a  place  in  which  pretenders  so  soon 
find  their  level. 

Conceive  then  his  astonishment  on  being 
ushered  into  the  sanctum  of  this  eminent  per- 
sonage, whose  indefatigable  exertions  he  had 
heard  so  many  curse,  when,  instead  of  behold- 
ing in  a  magnificent  library,  studded  with 
richly  bound  volumes,  a  stately  individual  en-- 
veloped  in  a  long  flowing  robe,  with  M'liose 
splendor  the  carpet  alone  might  be  comparable, 
he  saw  a  stout  common-looking  person  in  a  sin- 
gularly short  jacket,  whose  tightness  developed 
to  perfection  a  tremendous  swell  a  posteriori, 
perched  upon  a  stool  with  his  toes  dangling 
down  within  half  a  dozen  inches  of  a  piece  of 
old  oil  cloth,  v.'hich  as  some  sort  of  an  apology 
for  a  carpet  had  been  nailed  to  the  floor. 

At  first.  Valentine  naturally  imagined  thai 
the  creature  whom  he  beheld  was  the  senator's 
butler,  for  he  saw  that  he  was  anxiously  casting 
up,  what  he  felt  might  be  the  baker's  account, 
and  was  just  on  the  point  of  concluding,  that  if 
the  consumption  of  the  family  were  not  im- 
mense, the  baker  gave  very  long  credit,  when 
the  person  in  question  said,  "  Seventy-nine — 
nine  and  carry  seven,  how  are  you  ? — nine  — 
seven,  how  dol"  And  he  cocked  a  stumpy 
pen  into  his  mouth,  and  extending  his  inky 
hand,  added,  "  Glad  to  see  you :  what  can  I  do 
for  you'?" 

"  We  want  to  go  to  the  House  to-night,"  said 
Goodman. 

"Yes;  will  you  call  forme,  or  meet  me  m 
the  lobby?" 

"  We  may  as  well  meet  vou." 
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"  I  shall  be  down  at  a  minute  to  four.  Good 
day."  And  Goodman,  who  seemed  to  expect 
nothing  morC;  dragged  Valentine  out  of  the 
studio,  as  the  senator  muttered  in  a  sonorous 
t^robble.  "  Seven :  seven  nine  sixteen,  twenty- 
four,  thirty-one,  forty,  forty-six,  fifty-two,  sixty- 
seven,  seventy-six,  eighty,  eighty-three,"  and 
was  thus  going  on  with  amazing  rapidity,  when 
the  door  closed  and  shut  in  the  sound. 

"  Is  that  the  man  ]"  said  Valentine,  when  he 
had  got  fairly  out. 

'-  It  is — the  very  man  !"  replied  Goodman. 
"  Well,  I  shouldn't  have  supposed  it  possible," 
said  Valentine,  who  had  still  in  his  mind's  eye 
the  singular  jacket,  and  that  which  it  set  off  to 
so  much  advantage. 

"  You  will  see  him  in  a  different  character 
to-night,"  observed  Goodman.  "  He  has  some- 
thing important  to  effect,  I  can  see  by  his 
manner." 

Without  being  impressed  with  any  elevated 
notions  having  reference  to  the  style  and  ad- 
dress of  a  British  senator,  by  the  eminent  spe- 
cimen whom  he  had  seen,  Valentine  was  led 
by  his  guardian  towards  home,  from  which, 
after  having  had  a  somewhat  hasty  dinner, 
they  proceeded  at  once  to  the  House. 

It  wanted  precisely  a  quarter  to  four  when 
Goodman  and  his  charge  passed  Westminster 
Hall,  and  as  the  eminent  statesman  who  was 
about  to  introduce  them  was  certain  to  be 
neither  a  moment  before  nor  a  moment  behind 
the  time  appointed,  they  continued  to  walk 
opposite  the  Abbey,  endeavoring  to  discover  in 
the  countenances  of  the  various  members  who 
approached  the  House,  something  indicative  of 
extraordinary  talent,  until,  finding  that  they 
were  within  one  minute  of  the  time,  they 
walked  through  a  room,  in  which  they  saw  two 
functionaries,  who  looked  as  if  the  mending  of 
an  additional  pen  would  very  seriously  annoy 
them,  and  thence  into  a  passage,  in  which  were 
several  hundred  hooks,  from  each  of  which 
was  suspended  a  piece  of  dirty  pasteboard,  on 
which  the  name  of  some  honorable  member 
was  written. 

They  had  scarcely  reached  the  stairs  at  the 
end  of  this  passage  when  the  statesman  whom 
they  had  seen  in  the  morning  arrived.  He  had 
exchanged  his  short  jacket  for  a  yellow  waistcoat 
and  a  blue  coat  with  gilt  buttons;  and  having 
hurried  them  up,  he  went  into  a  room  in  which 
sat  a  select  committee,  the  members  of  which 
were  immediately  informed  that  the  speaker 
was  at  prayers.  From  this  room  they  pro- 
ceeded at  once  into  the  House,  and  when  their 
guide  had  placed  them  upon  an  elevated  seat 
near  the  entrance,  they  began  to  look  round 
them. 

'•  And  is  this  the  British  House  of  Commons?" 
thought  Valentine :  "  can  it  be  possible  that  these 
are  our  statesmen?" 

Whatever  surprise  the  dimensions  of  the 
House,  or  the  mean  appearance  of  its  members, 
might  tend  to  create,  he  felt  that,  as  there  could 
be  no  doubt  about  the  matter,  he  might  aaWell 
direct  the  whole  of  his  attention  to  what  was 
going  forward. 

In  the  first  place,  the  speaker  cried  "  Order, 
«der!  order  at  th'e  table  !  order,  order!"  and  a 


mob  of  honorable  members  who  head  bedn 
standing  round  the  table,  immediately  repaired 
to  their  seats.  It  was  interesting  to  V;dentino 
to  behold  the  respect  which  the  members  '.  aid 
the  speaker.  When  seated,  they  kept  tneir 
hats  on;  but  if  they  moved  but  a  yard,  they 
pulled  them  off.  and  replaced  them  the  moment 
they  were  seated  again  ;  and  if  they  passed 
from  one  side  of  the  House  to  the  other,  they 
bowed  to  the  chair  as  they  passed,  if  they  went 
over  even  but  for  an  instant. 

When  a  spare  individual,  who  sported  a 
court-dress,  and  whose  only  occupation  appear- 
ed to  be  that  of  bowing  profoundly,  and  carry>- 
ing  a  mace,  which  was  nearly  as  large  and  an 
heavy  as  himself,  had  been  "trotting  about  for 
some  time  behina  the  bar,  "  Order,  order !"  was 
called  again ;  and  a  certain  bundle  of  parch- 
ment having  been  placed  in  the  hand  of  the 
speaker,  he  gave  a  brief,  a  very  brief  descrip- 
tion of  its  title,  and  then  observed,  '•  This  bill 
be  read  second  time  many's  'pinion  say  Ayt» 
cont'  'pinion  s'no  the  Ayes  have  it  —  this  bill 
be  committed  many's  'pinion  say  Aye  cont* 
'pinion  s'no  the  Ayes  have  it;"  without  the 
members  saying  either  Aye  or  No — or  attend- 
ing, in  fact,  to  the  matter  at  all ! 

The  speaker  then  called  the  name  of  an  f,»- 
tremely  spectral  personage,  who,  albeit  the 
eldest  son  of  a  duke,  looked  as  if  he  had  lived 
all  his  life  upon  chips,  and  who  shuffled  up  to 
the  table,  in  remarkably  short  nankeen  trousera 
which  scarcely  reached  that  part  of  his  leg  at 
which  Nature  had  intended  to  establish  a  calf. 
He  had  a  petition  to  present,  and  in  describing 
its  character,  displayed  as  much  eloquence  as 
Demosthenes  ever  could  display,  before  he  had 
recourse  to  the  pebbles.  "  Laid  upon  the  ta- 
ble," said  the  speaker;  and  a  stout  red-faced 
man  at  once  crushed  it  together,  and  threw  it 
under  the  table,  as  a  matter  of  course,  when 
the  noble  earl  by  whom  it  had  been  presented 
returned  to  his  seat,  and  having  cocked  upon 
his  head  an  extremely  small  hat.  put  his  left 
leg  carefully  over  his  right,  with  the  air  of  a 
man  conscious  of  having  done  all  in  his  power 
to  promote  the  peculiar  objects  the  petitioner* 
had  in  view. 

"Sergeant!"  cried  the  speaker,  when  thi« 
job  had  been  jobbed ;  and  the  individual  in  the 
court-dress  bowed  three  times  during  his  pro- 
gress towards  the  table,  when,  taking  up  the 
mace,  which  had  been  placed  there,  bowed 
three  times  during  his  backward  retreat,  and 
having  said  something  to  a  couple  of  masters 
in  Chancery,  who  were  the  bearers  of  a  couple 
of  documents  from  the  lords,  he  and  they 
walked  abreast  to  the  bar,  when  they  took  foirr 
steps,  and  then  bowed  like  a  leash  of  Manda 
rins,  then  took  four  steps  more,  and  again 
bowed,  and  then  another  couple  of  brace  oi 
steps,  which  brought  them  up  to  the  table,  at 
which  they  bowed  again,  wnen,  after  mum- 
bling something  having  reference  to  something, 
and  putting  the  documents  down,  they  walked 
backwards  four  steps,  and  then  bowed,  then 
took  four  steps  more,  and  bowed  again,  when, 
by  way  of  a  finish,  they  mnde  four  steps  mor^ 
and,  having  bowed,  turned  round,  and  rushed 
out  of  the  House  laughing. 
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•"  This  proreeding  appeared  to  Valentine  to  be 
Rupremely  ridiculous,  but  what  tended  in  some 
degree  to  neutralize  his  disgust  was  the  fact, 
that  not  only  were  the  masters  in  Cliancery 
afraid  to  walk  backwards,  without  looking  be- 
hind to  see  if  anything  happened  to  be  standing 
in  the  way,  but  the  person  in  full  dress,  whom 
V^alentine  ascertained  to  be  the  deputy-sergeant, 
was  compelled  to  retreat,  just  as  if  he  had  been 
bandy  from  his  birth,  because  he  could  not  per- 
puade  his  sword  to  keep  from  between  his  legs. 
Despite,  therefore,  every  other  feeling  which 
this  ceremony  might  naturally  tend  to  create  in 
one  utterly  incapable  of  perceiving  its  great  na- 
tional importance,  Valentine  could  not  repress 
a  smile,  and  the  moment  he  had  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  neither  a  sergeant-at-arms,  nor 
a  deputy-sergeant,  nor  a  master  in  Chancery, 
could  do  the  thing  well  without  having  served 
an  appjaaliceship  to  a  rope-maker,  "order!'' 
was  again  called ;  and  then  the  name  of  a  cer- 
tain honorable  member,  who  at  once  rose  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  continu- 
ed existence  of  a  certain  abuse,  with  the  bear- 
inofft  of  which  Valentine  was  not  profoundly 
conversant. 

The  st3-le  of  this  honorable  member  vras  in- 
flexible— his  voice  loud  and  sonorous.  He  had 
B  certain  provincial  accent,  which,  to  a  refined 
ear,  had  a  tendency  to  counteract  the  effect  of 
whatever  eloquence  he  might  possess,  and  he 
assumed  the  tone  of  a  man  who  had  been  ac- 
customed to  address  myriads  willing  to  hear 
and  to  applaud.  He  spoke  frequently  of  the 
masses,  of  paper  currency,  of  the  markets,  of 
specie  and  commercial  ruin,  of  imports  and  of 
>  exports,  of  America,  France,  Portugal,  China, 
and  Spain;  in  short  he  seemed  resolved  to 
leave  no  stone  unturned  in  any  quarter  of  tire 
globe,  which  he  conceived  might  tend  to  illus- 
trate the  position  he  had  assumed. 

It  soon  became  manifest  to  Valentine,  that 
whatever  degree  of  importance  might  be  at- 
tached to  the  opinions  of  this  gentleman  else- 
where, in  that  house  they  had  no  weight  at  all; 
.  for  the  few,  the  very  few.  who  appeared  to  be 
attentive,  were  mingling  their  smiles  with  their 
fe'neers,  while  the  rest  were  conversing  and 
joking,  and  laughing,  apparently  unconscious 
<tf  everything  but  that  which  had  immediate 
reference  to  themselves.  It  was  easy  to  per- 
ceive that  this  gentleman  was  capable  of  far 
more  eloquence  than  that  which  he  displayed ; 
but  the  coldness  of  the  members  whom  he  ad- 
dressed, appeared  to  chill  his  natural  ardor, 
and  he  eventually  resumed  his  seat  without 
gaining  a  cheer. 

This  seemed  to  be  a  consummation  that  had 
been  devoutly  wished,  and  no  sooner  had  it 
arrived  than  the  attention  of  the  house  was 
directed  to  one  who,  albeit  in  person  extremely 
small,  appeared  to  be  extremely  great  in  the 
estimation  of  those  who  occupied  one  entire 
side  of  the  house.  He  had  risen  with  the  view 
of  showing  that  the  arguments  of  the  honorable 
member  who  had  preceded  him  were  entirely 
baseless  and  absurd ;  and,  although  his  tone  and 
deportment  were  by  no  means  commanding, 
while  his  eloquence  sank  to  a  great  depth  be- 
low mediocrity,  his  ahem  ing  and  a-ar-ing  rep- 


utation was  applau.led  with  vehemence,  by 
those  who  had  failed  to  devote  the  slightest  at- 
tention to  the  arguments  to  which  the  refuta- 
tion appHed.  , 

When  this  small  but  important  individual 
had  concluded,  a  fine  portly  person  whose  hair 
was  neither  auburn  nor  absolutely  red,  and 
whose  forte  seemed  to  lie  in  the  deliveiy  of  the 
bitterest  sarcasms  clothed  in  the  sweetest  tones, 
rose  with  what  appeared  to  be  a  portfolio  in 
his  hand,  for  the  purpose  of  impugning  one 
particular  branch  of  the  policy  pursued  by  the 
then  existing  government.  He  appeared  to  be 
regarded  as  an  oracle,  for  the  house  when  he 
rose  was  as  silent  as  the  grave.  Every  pomt 
that  he  made  was  cheered  with  rapture  by 
those  who  sat  on  the  sarne  side  of  the  house, 
and  whenever  he  happened  to  place  a  strong 
emphasis  upon  the  conclusion  of  any  sentence 
in  which  no  point  was  perceptible,  he  looked 
round  with  the  view  of  making  his  friends  un- 
derstand that  although  they  might  not  exactly 
see  it,  the  sentence  did  contain  a  point,  when 
they  hailed  it  with  enthusiasm  accordingly. 

The  moment  this  political  god  had  resumed 
his  seat,  amidst  loud  and  protracted  cheering, 
an  honorable  member  whose  countenance  hail 
been  said  to  resemble  an  ugly  portrait  of  Charles 
the  First;  and  who  appeared  to  hold  razors  in 
sovereign  contempt,  for  he  clearly  had  not  used 
one  for  many  a  day,  rose  simply  to  observe  that 
he  agreed  with  every  sentence  that  either  had 
been  said,  might  be  said,  or  could  be  said, 
against  the  members  of  the  existing  cabinet, 
whom  he  held  to  be  the  vilest,  the  meanest, 
the  shabbiest,  and  most  atrocious  political 
scoundrels  with  whom  the  British  Empire  ever 
was  or  ever  could  be  cursed.  "  I  denounce 
them,"  said  he  with  a  cannibalistic  scowl, 
which  he  had  assumed  with  the  view  of 
imparting  a  most  withering  eflect  to  the  perora 
tion  of  his  philippic — "  I  denounce  them  as  a 
gang  of  degraded  political  rufiian^; — v.'ho,  with 
a  profligate  and  most  unconstitutional  suck, 
have  chained  the  cup  of  degradation  to  the  very 
dregs,  and  I  shouldn't  care  so  much  as  the 
ghost  of  a  dump,  if  the  whole  crew  were  nailed 
to  the  walls  of  this  house,  and  stoned  to  death 
with  sacrificial  brickbats  to-morrow !" 

To  the  astonishment  of  Valentine,  this  burst 
of  indignation  was  productive  of  nothing  but 
laughter,  and  before  Mr.  Goodman  had  time  to 
explain  that  the  house  always  laughed  when 
that  senator  spoke,  a  statesman  in  miniature, 
knitting  his  brows,  started  up  with  almost  as 
much  velocity  as  if  he  had  been  sent  like  a 
shell  from  a  mortar  to  scatter  destruction  around. 

"  That's  a  great  gun,"  said  Goodman ;  anc 
Valentine  thought  so,  for  he  at  that  moment 
heard  a  tremendous  report,  which  he  subse* 
quently,  however,  ascertained  to  proceed  frt «. 
a  box  which  adorned  one  comer  of  the  tab.«, 
and  which  the  little  man  struck  with  the  force 
of  a  young  blacksmith,  while  he  writhed  and 
wriggled  and  tortured  his  poor  little  body  into 
every  conceivable  attitude,  precisely  as  if  those 
who  sat  in  his  immediate  vicinity,  were,  out 
of  pure  wantonness,  pinching  him  bemnd. 
Even  the  reporters  left  off  to  indulge  their 
amazement,  for  although  his  delivery  revelleJ' 
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between  a  squeal  and  a  shriek,  his  address  was  | 
thickly  studded  with  the  most  beautifully 
poetic  images  that  ever  developed  the  scope 
and  power  of  man's  imagination.  How  the 
speeches  of  this  little  gendeman  could  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  reporters,  Valentine  could  not 
conceive.  He  knew  that  those  speeches  did  ap- 
pear, and  having  heard  that  the  reports  were 
most  faithful,  he  was  just  on  the  point  of  con- 
cluding that  the  reporters  must  depend  upon 
their  memory,  which  he  felt  must  be  very 
e.xtraordinary,  seeing  that  they  on  one  occasion 
gave  a  most  faithful  report  of  a  speech  which  he 
only  intended  to  deliver,  w'hen  the  shrieking 
stopped  in  an  instant,  like  an  alarum  run  down, 
ana  the  general  cheering  became  enthusiastic. 

Before  time  had  subdued  this  vehement  ap- 
plause, the  honorable  member  by  whom  the 
miniature  statesman  had  been  preceded,  rose 
obviously  in  a  state  of  excitement,  to  inquire  if 
a  certain  observation  which  had  fallen  from  the 
little  gendeman,  and  which  appeared  to  have 
reference  to  buffoonery  in  general,  was  intended 
to  apply  personally  to  him.  "  If  it  were,"  said 
the  honorable  member,  with  a  swell  of  indig- 
nation, "  I  hurl  back  the  insinuation  with  scorn  ! 
I  am  not  a  man  to  be  with  impunity  insidted 
by  any  dirty'' — ("order!  order!  chair!  chair!") 

"  The  good  sense,"  observed  the  speaker, 
"by  which  the  conduct  of  the  honorable  mem- 
ber is  so  distinguished,  will  enable  him  to  per- 
ceive that  the  course  he  is  now  pursuing  is  not 
strictly  in  order." 

"  I  am  willing,"  cried  the  honorable  and 
indignant  member,  "to  pay  all  due  deference 
to  the  chair;  but  in  the  strongest  terms  the 
forms  of  the  house  will  allow,  will  I  denounce 
any  vagabondizing,  dirty." — The  extraordinary 
force  with  which  he  swung  his  arm  round,  in 
order  to  give  full  effect  to  the  last  word,  caused 
the  honorable  member,  who  had  evidently 
dined,  to  fall  heavily  upon  the  heads  of  the 
members  below  him.  This  occurrence,  of 
course,  produced  a  loud  burst  of  merriment, 
which  had  scarcely  subsided,  when  Valentine, 
whose  feelings  of  contempt  had  been  aroused, 
cried  ^^  Buffoon  V'  assuming  the  voice  of  the 
mercurial  statesman,  who  had  made  so  exceed- 
ingly free  with  the  box. 

The  members  at  this  moment  looked  with 
astonishment  at  each  other,  for  they  did  not  ex- 
pect that  from  him. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  the  speaker,  in  his  bland- 
est tone,  without  noticing  the  contentions  of  the 
member  who  had  fallen — "  I  am  sorry  to  be 
compelled  to  observe,  that  such  language  is  dis- 
orderly in  the  extreme." 

The  honorable  member  then  rose  to  explain  : 
"If,  sir,"  said  he,  "if  it  be  imagined  that  I 
gave  utterance  to  the  offensive  expression, 
which  has  called  for  that  remark,  I  can  assure 

iou  that  it  is  altogether  a  mistake,  for  upon  my 
onor  I  did  not." 

"  I  certainly  did  conceive,"  said  the  speaker, 
"  that  the  expression  proceeded  from  the  hon- 
orable member ;  but  if " 

"  It  did — it  did  !"  shouted  several  honorable 
members. 

"No,  no! — it  did  not!"  shouted  several 
others,  who  were  equally  sure  that  it  did. 


"  I  have  certainly  no  desire  to  interfere  in 
this  matter,"  said  an  honorable  member  who 
had  a  remarkable  profile,  and  vrhose  bushy 
hair  was  flowing  luxuriantly  down  his  back, 
"  but  I  must  say  that  I   heard  the   honorable 

member  distinctly  make "     Cries  of  "  No, 

no!"  from  one  side  of  the  Hou'.e,  and  loud 
cheers  from  the  other,  effectually  drowned  thi» 
honorable  member's  voice.  Again  he  ei> 
deavored  to  make  himself  heard,  and  again, 
but  was  again  and  again  interrupted,  until  ai 
length  he  cried  aloud  in  a  voice  of  desperation, 
"  You  will  not  hear  me  now,  but  the  time  will 
come  when  you  shall  hear  me  !  Fes,  the  time 
will  come  when  you  shall  !" 

"  Sir,"  said  an  honwable  and  gallant  mem- 
ber, who  appeared  to  have  been  in  the  heat  of 
some  sanguinary  battle,  "  if  it  did  not  proceed 
from  the  honorable  member,  I  should  like  tu 
know  from  whom  it  could  proceed? — Is  there 
in  this  House  another  member  with  such  a 
voice  V 

"Hear,  hear!"  exclaimed  an  honorable 
member,  who  prided  himself  upon  his  long  top* 
boots  and  the  bare-faced  integrity  of  principle. 

"Hear,  hear,  hear!"  shouted  another  honoN 
able  member,  whose  small  twinkling  eyes  im- 
parted lustre  to  a  remarkably  full-blown  coun- 
tenance, of  which  the  naturally  good-humorexl 
expression  was  spoiled  by  some  rather  ma- 
licious feeling,  which  appeared  to  be  in  tha 
ascendant. 

"Is  not  the  honorable  and  gallant  member 
satisfied'?"  inquired  the  honorable  member 
who  had  been  accused.  "Is  not  my  word  of 
honor  sufficient ?" 

"Of  course,"  replied  the  honorable  and 
gallant  member,  "the  forms  of  this  House  will 
not  allow  me  to  suppose  it  even  possible  for 
any  honorable  member  to  be  guilty  of  a  de- 
liberate falsehood." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  impute  deliberate  false- 
hood to  me  ?"  shrieked  the  honorable  member 
in  question,  who,  as  the  reply  was  "'  I  certainly 
heard  it,"  attempted  to  rush  from  the  House 
with  what  was  supposed  to  be  an  extremely 
cold-blooded  design,  for  the  speaker's  attention 
was  called  immediately  to  the  fact  by  an  obvi» 
ously  important  personage,  who  might  in 
Greece  have  been  mistaken  for  King  Oiho  i/v- 
cog.  "  Does  he  mean  to  impute  deliberate 
falsehood  to  me  ?"  cried  the  honorable  menkr 
ber  again,  as  his  friends  were  doing  all  in  their 
power  to  exorcise  tlie  rampant  litde  devil  thai 
was  within  him. 

"  The  honorable  and  gallant  member,"  ob- 
served the  speaker,  "  I  am  sure,  will  perceive 
the  necessity  for  doing  that  which  the  House 
has  a  right  to  demand."  But  the  honorable 
and  gallant  gentleman  stubbornly  kept  his 
seat.  Member  after  member  rose  to  beg  of 
him  to  withdraw  the  offensive  imputation  ;  but 
his  iaOexibility  was  heroic  !  He  knew,  of 
course,  that  he  should  be  compelled  either  at 
once  to  retract  or  to  languish  until  he  did  in 
tlie  custody  of  the  sergeant,  who,  with  that  pe- 
culiar courtesy  for  which  he  had  ever  been 
distinguished,  would  have  been  but  too  happy 
to  afford  him  every  accommodation  ;  but  he  fell 
that  his  repuiation  for  courage  might  be  perilled, 
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niileis  he  tirv  ly  held  out  till  the  last.  The 
speaker  rose  again  and  again  to  demand, — in 
his  peculiarly  bland  manner, — the  withdrawal  of 
that  expiession  which  had  given  so  much  pain  ; 
but  nothing  could  move  the  honorable  and  gal- 
lant gentleman,  untU  a  personage  with  beauti- 
fully tinted  cheeks  proceeded  to  make  a  well 
understood  motion,  when  he  declared,  what  he 
could  not  before  have  declared,  without  involv- 
ing his  honor,  that,  in  imputing  deliberate  false- 
hood to  the  honorable  member,  he  meant 
nothing  at  all  personally  offensive,  and  here  the 
matter  ended. 

An  attempt  was  now  made  to  recall  the  atten- 
tion of  honorable  members  to  business;  but  as 
the  majority  of  them  manifested  a  strong  dis- 
inclination to  attend  to  anything  of  the  sort, 
Valentine,  on  being  urged  by  Goodman,  re- 
solved upon  releasing  that  majority  from  their 
legislative  functions  for  the  night. 

Accordingly,  just  as  a  prosy  individual,  who 
had  evidently  placed  a  written  speech  in  his 
hat.  was  trying  to  pick  up  the  thread  of  the 
debate,  Valentine,  throwing  his  voice  under  one 
of  the  galleries,  cried,  "Question!" 

"Why,  that  is  the  question!"  said  the  hon- 
orable member,  who  was  compelled  again  to 
look  at  the  speech  in  his  hat. 

"Let  it  be  read  by  the  clerk!"  shouted 
Valentine. 

'-Order,  order,  order!"  said  the  speaker. 

"  Ay,  give  it  to  the  clerk  !"  cried  two  juvenile 
senators. 

''Question!  question!"  and  the  cry  on  one 
Bide  of  the  House  becoming  general,  the  hon. 
member  indignantly  resumed  his  seat. 

At  this  moment  two  honorable  members  rose 
together,  and  the  calls  for  both  became  general 
and  loud.  Both  seemed  extremely  anxious  to 
speak,  and  therefore  neither  felt  disposed,  for 
some  time,  to  give  way.  At  length,  however, 
one  of  them  yielded;  but  he  had  no  sooner 
done  so,  than  Valentine  shouted  out.  "  Down  !"' 
which  shout  found  at  least  a  hundred  echoes, 
for  in  an  instant  nothing  but  "Down!  down! 
down!"  could  be  heard.  The  honorable  gen- 
tleman, however,  still  stood  firmly,  and  folded 
his  arms  with  a  look  of  defiance  which  seemed 
to  enrage  about  fifty  other  honorable  members 
who  had  previously  been  silent,  but  who  now 
appeared  to  have  caught  a  very  sudden  and 
severe  cold,  for  they  began  to  cough  and  sneeze 
with  unspeakable  violence. 

No  sooner  had  this  coughing  and  sneezing 
been  added  to  the  loud  shouts  of  "  Down !" 
than  several  honorable  gentlemen  favored  the 
company  with  a  litde  howling ;  and  then  a  lit- 
tle yelhng  was  heard,  and  then  admirable 
imitations  of  the  languages  peculiar  to  certain 
interesting  zoological  curiosities,  and  then 
mingling  cries  of  "Order!"  "Shame!'"  and 
"  Bravo  !"  and  then  a  very  violent  clapping  of 
hands,  and  then  loud  and  apparently  hysterical 
laughter,  until  at  length  there  arose  a  mass  of 
hideous  sounds,  to  which  nothing  could  be 
comparable  save  those  which  might  proceed 
from  a  den  in  which  five  hundred  maniacs 
■were  battling  with  a  corresponding  number  of 
very  wild  beasts. 

Valentine   had   no  idea  thai  a  storm  could 


have  been  raised  so  soon ;  indeed  he  nnve» 
imagined  that  such  a  storm  as  that  could  have 
been  raised  there  at  all ;  but  as  it  had  l>eeB 
raised,  he  very  quiedy  proceeded  to  analyze 
the  body  of  sound  by  separating  the  various 
little  interesting  noises  of  which  it  was  com- 
posed. 

Upon  one  of  the  benches  sat  a  couple  of 
highly  intellectual  individuals,  who  were  nam- 
ing the  speaker  for  the  next  harmony,  by  knock- 
ing him  down  for  "a  jolly  good  song,"  and  be- 
hind them  an  honorable  member  was  seriously 
engaged  in  whetting  the  ghost  of  a  knife  upon 
a  spectral  grindstone.  A  short  distance  from 
him  sat  a  statesman  promoting  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  in  general,  and  the  interests  of 
his  constituents  in  particular,  by  buzzing  through 
his  teeth  in  imitation  of  that  notorious  hurdy- 
gurdy  which  won't  go  to  more  than  one  tune, 
and  what  that  in  its  infancy  might  have  been, 
it  is  utterly  impossible  to  determine  ;  for,  having 
been  played  for  so  many  years,  it  appears  now  to 
have  been  almost  wholly  worn  away.  A  little 
further  on,  a  profound  politician  was  contending 
for  the  eternal  nature  of  his  principles  by  shout- 
ing, "Quack  !  quack  !"  with  an  energetic  feel- 
ing, which  any  duck  in  the  universe  might 
naturally  have  envied.  By  his  side  sat  a 
senator  resolved  on  upholding  the  dignity  of  the 
crown  by  playing  what  by  a  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  he  had  conceived  to  be  a  regular 
trombone,  and  immediately  above  him  one  who 
might  have  been  a  Premier  in  embryo,  W£ia 
drawing  a  lot  of  imaginary  corks.  Several 
aristocratic  individuals  under  the  gallery,  who 
ought  to  have  had  "  Ears  pierced"  painted  over 
the  doors  of  their  respective  residences,  were 
whistling  with  the  shrillness  of  gods,  while  a 
merry  old  boy  who  had  several  slips  of  paper 
stuck  under  the  collar  of  his  coat,  was  playing 
what  he  conceived  for  that  particular  occasion 
to  be  a  Jew's  harp,  which,  as  a  mere  matter 
of  justice  it  must  be  admitted,  he  managed 
with  senatorial  sublimity  and  tact.  On  one  of 
the  back  benches  sat  a  row  of  individuals,  who 
being  determined  to  support  the  Agricultural 
Interests  by  "a  long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a 
pull  altogether,"  had  imagined  that  they  were 
hauling  up  an  extremely  heavy  anchor,  and  as 
each  had  his  arms  round  the  waist  of  the  victim 
immediately  before  him,  they  pulled  each 
other  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  line,  shout- 
ing out  with  great  energy,  "  Yeo  heave  ho  !" 

The  great  point  of  attraction,  however — that 
which  tended  more  than  all  to  inspire  Valen- 
tine with  the  conviction  that  he  was  then  in  the 
midst  of  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  nation, 
inasmuch  as  those  around  him  knew  how  to 
do  everything — was  a  section  of  politicians 
who  had  formed  themselves  into  a  soil  of  a 
knot,  and  who  not  only  seemed  quite  resolved 
to  do  all  in  their  power  to  contribute  to  the 
harmony  of  the  evening,  but  who  absolutely 
did,  to  a  sensible  extent,  succeed  in  swelling 
the  general  sound.  One  was  striving  to  obtain 
justice  for  Ireland,  by  braying  in  the  most  natu- 
ral manner  possible :  another  was  saving  the 
country  from  revolution  by  squealing  "A  week, 
week !"  in  humble  imitation  of  a  juvenile  pig 
oppressed:  a  tliird  was  avenging   the   insJts 
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offered  to  the  British  flag  by  an  extraordinarj- 
effort  to  crow  like  a  cock:  a  fourth  was  sus- 
taining the  integrity  of  the  empire  by  impart- 
ing an  idea  of  the  sound  of  a  French  horn :  a 
fifth  was  supporting  the  Established  Church  by 
perpetually  shouting,  •'  Yoiks !  Tallyho  !^'  a 
sixth,  pledged  to  procure  the  abolition  of  mili- 
tary torture,  was  showing  precisely  how  cat 
calls  to  cat  ;  a  seventh  was  endeavoring  to  put 
an  end  to  the  sanguina'y  civH  war  in  Spain,  by 
converting  his  own  hat  and  that  of  a  statesman 
who  sat  immediately  before  him  into  a  couple 
of  kettle-drums,  which  he  certainly  continued 
to  beat  with  an  energy  that  '•  nothing  else  could 
match  :"  an  eighth,  who  had  been  pledged  to 
the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  was  engaged 
in  giving  effect  to  a  popular  air  :  while  a  ninth 
was  endeavoring  to  impress  upon  the  house  the 
necessity  for  an  immediate  extension  of  the 
suffrage  by  imparting  to  aU  around  what  he 
conceived  to  be  a  hisjhly  correct  notion  of  the 
moral  and  physical  effects  of  hydrophobia. 

In  vain  the  speaker,  during  these  irregular 
proceedings,  tried  to  show  that  such  conduct 
was  not  exactly  consistent  with  the  character 
of  a  deliberative  assembly ;  in  vain  he  strove 
to  direct  the  attention  of  honorable  members 
to  the  fact  that  the  interests  and  the  feelings  of 
the  country  in  general  could  not  be  thus  really 
represented  :  he  thundered  forth  "Order,"  and 
rose  twenty  times  to  enforce  it  in  vain :  his  pre- 
sence was  unheeded,  his  authority  contemned  ; 
and  he  therefore  at  length  sank  back  in  his 
chair  to  view  the  scene  with  mingled  feelings 
of  indignation  and  sorrow.  Valentine  felt  for 
the  old  gentleman,  for  he  appeared  to  be  shed- 
ding tears;  and  being  therefore  determined  to 
put  an  end  to  these  proceedins^s  if  possible,  he 
took  advantage  of  a  moment  when  the  throats 
of  those  who  composed  the  first  assembly  of 
gentlemen  in  the  world  displayed  symptoms  of 
exhaustion,  and  sent  a  most  extraordinary  cry 
of  "Shame  !"  into  one  of  the  reflectors,  which 
appeared  fur  the  moment  to  be  under  some 
supernatural  influence,  and  which  caused  the 
majority  of  the  senators  below  to  look  up  with 
an  expression  of  amazement. 

As  the  noise  became  in  consequence  some- 
what subdued,  Valentine  raised  another  sepul- 
chral cry  of  "Shame  !"  which  was  heard  with 
far  greater  distinctness  than  the  first,  and  which 
induced  the  identical  old  gentleman  who  had 
been  playing  the  imaginary  Jew's  harp,  and 
who  was  evidently  indignant  at  this  strange  in- 
terruption, to  rise  with  the  view  of  directing 
attention  to  an  extraordinary  fact — one  of  which 
he  really  appeared  to  have  had  no  previous 
knowledge — namely,  that  of  there  being  stran- 
gers in  the  gallery  !  The  very  moment  this 
honorable  gentleman  rose,  a  loud  burst  of 
laughter  drowned  every  other  sound  ;  for  the 
whole  house  perceived  that  an  humble  petition 
liad  been  cut  into  slips,  and  not  only  secured  by 
the  collar  of  his  coat,  but  stuck  firmly  with 
vafers  all  over  his  back,  reaching  even  below 
his  expansive  coat-tails.  Of  this  the  honorable 
membe;  of  course  was  unconscious  ;  but  as  his 
object  had  been  gained  in  so  far  as  that  the 
noise  had  keen  renewed,  he  very  quietly  sat 
down  with  the  view  of   playing  a  few  more 


popular  and  interesting  tunes,  with  the  instru- 
ment which  he  conceived  he  held  tightly  be- 
tween his  gums. 

He  was,  however,  soon  interrupted  again,  for 
an  honorable  member,  who  had  made  many 
inefl'ectual  attempts  to  obtain  a  hearing,  taking 
advantage  of  a  temporary  suppression  of  noise, 
rose  to  move  an  adjournment.  The  motion 
was  followed  by  s-iouts  of  "No,  no!"  and  a 
really  extraordinary  species  of  yelling ;  but  as 
the  honorable  member  declared  that  he  was 
determined  to  take  the  sense  of  the  house, — 
to  the  utter  astonishment  of  Valentine,  who 
could  not  conceive  where  the  sense  could  be 
found — the  adjournment  was  agreed  to  without 
a  division,  and  the  immediate  rush  towards 
the  door  was  tremendous. 

As  soon  as  the  coast  became  sufiiciently 
clear,  Goodman  and  his  charge  left  the  house 
and  proceeded  homewards;  but  while  the  feel- 
ing which  prevailed  in  the  bosom  of  the  former 
was  that  of  imqualitied  delight,  that  which 
reigned  in  the  breast  of  the  latter  was  one  of 
unmingled  and  boundless  surprise. 


CHAPTER  X, 

IN  WHICn  GOODMAN  IS  HONORED  WITH  A  PECULIAR 
VISIT,  AND  SUBSEQUENTLY  SEIZED  IN  IHE  MOST 
MYSTERIOUS  MANNER  POSSIBLE. 

Without  presuming  to  enter  those  peculiarly 
chaotic  regions  Geologj^  might  tempt  the  ima 
gination  to  explore — without,  indeed,  going  any 
further  back  tnan  the  days  of  Adam  and  Eve — 
it  may  with  safety  be  asserted — taking  for  a 
point  that  interesting  period  of  our  history  when 
young  Creation  beat  old  Chaos  hollow — that 
of  all  the  destructive  wars  which  have  afflicted 
mankind,  the  War  of  Attachments  has  raged 
with  the  greatest  constancy  and  fierceness. 
From  the  birth  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  to 
the  deluge,  from  the  deluge  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  era,  and  from  thence  to 
the  period  of  the  publication  of  these  adven- 
tures, the  attachments  have  been  savagely 
cutting  each  others'  throats — scourging,  smo- 
thering, and  torturing  each  other  in  every  con- 
ceivable variety  of  forms — in  a  word,  all  the 
evils  with  which  man  has  been  cursed,  are 
attributable  solely  to  this  War  of  the  Attach- 
ments. 

Now,  in  proportion  as  Goodman's  attachment 
to  Valentine  increased,  his  attachment  to  his 
amiable  relatives  diminished  :  in  fact,  the  one 
was  very  quietly  smothering  the  other,  when 
those  relatives  m  turn  formed  certain  new  at- 
tachments which  they  conceived  might  pro- 
mote the  great  object  they  had  in  view. 

One  heavenly  morning,  about  twelve  o'clock, 
when  the  leaves  of  the  aspen  were  shivering 
in  the  breeze,  when  the  cows  were  each  mo- 
ment expecting  to  be  milked,  and  when,  Val- 
entine having  been  sent  to  the  banker's,  Good- 
man was  reading  in  his  library  alone,  the  servant 
entered  whh  a  couple  of  highly  glazed  card^, 
which  bore  the  following  remarkable  inscrip- 
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lions — Dr.  Emanuel  W.  Bowlcniout,   and  Du. 

DiONYSIUS  DoBB. 

■  "  Dr.  Emanuel  W.  Bowlemout  ?  —  Bowle- 
mout — Rowlemout."  said  Goodman,  consider- 
aag— "Dr.  Dionysius  Dobb  ■?— Dobb  ?— Dobb  ] 
— I  have  not  the  slightest  knowledge  of  these 
gentlemen.     Ask  them  to  walk  in." 

While  the  servant  was  seducing  the  two  doc- 
tors out  of  the  parlor.  Goodman  read  the  cards 
again  and  again,  conceiving  that  their  names 
might  strike  their  full-length  portraits  on  his 
memory. 

''Good  morning,  sir,"  profoundly  observed  a 
remarkably  short  and  apoplectic  individual,  who 
appeared  to  have  been  afflicted  with  the  dropsy 
from  his  youth. 

"  Good  morning,"  said  Goodman,  waving  his 
hand  towards  a  couple  of  chairs,  of  wliich  the 
doctors  took  possession. 

"  My  name  is  Bowlemout,"  observed  the 
dropsical  person — "  My  friend.  Dr.  Dobb." 

Goodman  bowed,  and  placed  the  cards  upon 
the  table. 

"You  are  quite  well,  I  hope?"  said  Dr. 
Emanuel  VV.  Bowlemout. 

"Perfecdy,"  said  Goodman,  "thank  God,  I 
never  had  a  day's  illness  in  my  life." 

Dr.  Bowlemout  looked  at  Dr.  Dobb,  who 
cocked  his  chin  upon  his  stick,  and  eyed  Good- 
man intently.  tf 

"  May  I,"  observed  Goodman,  after  waiting 
in  silence  some  considerable  time — "May  I 
inquire  the  object  of  this  visit  V 

"  Most  certainly,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  Dr. 
Bowlemout,  looking  again  at  Dr.  Dobb,  who 
still  continued  to  sit  like  a  statue  in  mourning 
fpr  some  dear  friend — "  It  may,  my  dear  sir, 
appear  somewhat  extraordinary  that  we  should 
have  called  upon  you  thus  without  a  previous 
introduction :  but  it  is  perhaps  in  these  cases 
quite  as  well — quite."  And  Dr.  Bowlemout 
looked  once  more  at  Dr.  Dobb,  who  did  conde- 
scend then  to  nod,  by  way  of  signifying  that 
that  observation  had  met  his  views  precisely. 

Goodman  was  still  unable  to  imagine  what 
the  object  of  these  gentlemen  could  be ;  but 
he  ventured  to  suppose  that  he  should  know  in 
good  time,  and  therefore  waited  for  its  natural 
developement  with  patience,  while  those  gen- 
tlemen were  viewing  him  with  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  an  expression  of  pity. 

"  Do  me  the  favor,"  at  length  said  Dr.  Bow- 
lemout, placing  his  finger  delicately  upon 
Goodman's  wrist,  as  his  hand  rested  upon  the 
table — "  allow  me." 

"Gentlemen!"  said  Goodman  firmly,  with- 
drawing his  hand,  "  you  have  honored  me  with 
a  visit,  and  you  have,  I  presume,  some  object 
in  view :  need  I  add  that  I  consider  it  neces- 
sary for  that  object  to  be  explained  ■?" 

"Why,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  Dr.  Bowle- 
mout, "  the  fact  is,  we  have  called  at  the  re- 
quest of  certain  intimate  friends  of  your.s,  who 
*^ncy  that  you  have  not  been  looking  quite  so 
well  of  late — to  ascertain  the  precise  state  of 
your  general  health." 

"Indeed  !"  said  Goodman,  smiling,  "'I  ought 
to  be  exceedingly  obliged  to  those  friends. 
May  I  know  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  this 
extraordinary  act  of  kindness!"  I 


"  Why  that,  niy  dear  s!^  is  si'itnatteV  df  ex- 
treme delicacy,"  replied  Bowlemout.  "You 
will  perceive  that  they  are  naturally  appre- 
hensive that  they  might  be  deemed  too  offi- 
cious —  too  fond  of  parading  their  friend- 
ship." 

"They,"  said  Goodman,  "who  imagine  that 
I  should  fail  to  appreciate  this  or  any  oiher  act 
of  kindness,  can  know  me  but  imperfectly. 
There  surely  can  be  no  serious  objection  to 
their  names  being  mentioned  V 

"I  really,"  said  Dr.  Bowlemout,  "do  not 
feel  justified  in  naming  them." 

"No,  no,  no  !"  gruffly  exclaimed  Dr.  Dobb. 
"  There  is  no  necessity  for  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  I  can  perceive  no  necessity  for  the  other 
sort  of  thing,"  observed  Goodman,  somewhat 
piqued  at  the  roughness  of  Dr.  Dobb.  "  This 
visit  I  trust  did  not  originate  in  any  idle  cu- 
riosity ?" 

"  Oh  !  not  at  all !  not  at  all,  my  dear  sir ;  not 
at  all!"  cried  Dr.  Bowlemout,  "God  bless  me, 
no,  not  at  all !" 

"Then,  gentlemen,"  said  Goodman,  "lam 
able  to  inform  those  exceedingly  kind  frienus 
through  you,  that  I  am  capable  of  forming  a 
judgment  on  the  state  of  my  own  health — " 

"That's  the  point! — the  very  point!"  inter- 
rupted Dr.  Bowlemout,  turning  to  Dr.  Dobk 
who  gave  several  short  nods.  ''"  , 

"What's  the  point?"  inquired  Goodman.'"' 

"That  men  are  not  always  able  to  form  such 
a  judgment."  growled  Dr.  Dionysius  Dobb. 
"You,  for  instance,  may  be  afflicted  with  one 
of  the  most  serious  maladies  that  are  incident 
to  the  human  frame  without  being  in  the 
slightest  degree  conscious  of  the  fact. — Have 
you  heard,  by-the-bye,  from  your  friend  the 
emperor,  lately?" 

"  I  am  perhaps,"  said  Goodman,  after  a 
pause — during  which  Dr.  Bowlemout  gave  Dr. 
Dobb  certain  slight  but  mysterious  winks — "1 
am  perhaps  bound  to  presume  that  your  object 
is  not  to  insult  me?" 

"Oh!  dear  me,  no,  not  at  all!"  cried  Dr. 
Bowlemout. 

"  I  must  say  that  that  question  appears  to 
me  to  be  extraordinary — indeed,  the  whole 
proceeding  is  of  so  strange  a  character,  that  1 
scarcely  know  even  now  what  to  make  of  it. 
Have  you  anything  more  to  saj'.  gentlemen  ?" 

"  Why,  there  are,"  said  Dr.  Bowlemout, 
"  two  or  three  points  upon  which  I  should  like 
to  be  informed.  You  are  related,  I  believe,  to 
the  Royal  Family?" 

"Sir!"  thunclered  Goodman,  and  his  eyes 
flashed  with  all  their  wonted  fire.  "  Old  as  I 
am,  I  am  not  a  man  to  be  insulted  with 
impunity." 

"Calm  yourself:  come,  come,  my  dear  sir, 
be  cool !"  said  Dr.  Bowlemout. 

"Cool,  sir!"  cried  Goodman ;  "do  you  take 
me  for  an  idiot  ?  Think  you  that  I'll  conseni 
to  be  made  the  sport  of  fools?  Who  sent  you? 
Were  you  in  fact  sent  at  all?  If  you  were,  why 
do  you  not,  like  men — " 

"  Mr.  Valentine  has  returned,"  said  the  ser- 
vant, who,  after  knocking  for  some  time,  had 
entered. — "  He  wishes  to  know,  sir,  if  he  ma/ 
speak  with  you." 
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"Yes,"  said  Goodman,  "tell  him  I  want 
him;"  and  Valentine,  who  was  then  at  the 
door,  walked  in. 

"My  dear  bo\',''  said  Goodman,  "I  have 
been  grossly  insulted ;  I  never  was  before  so 
insulted  as  f  have  been  by  these  two  persons, 
of  whom  I  have  no  sort  of  knowlednre." 

"  We  simply  asked  hirn,"  said  Bowlemout, 

**■  if  he  were  not  related  to  the  Royal  Family]" 

"And  why  ask   so  ridiculous  a  question?" 

said   Valentine,    with    one   of    his    peculiarly 

piercing  glances. 

"Because,"  replied  Dr.  Bowlemout,  "we 
were  informed  that  he  claimed  the  British 
crown." 

"And  what  if  you  were  thus  informed'? 
What,  if  even  he  had  such  a  claim,  would  it 
interfere  with  any  claim  ot  yours  ?  What  have 
you  to  do  with  the  matter  ? — what  is  it  to  you? 
— Have  you,"  added  Valentine,  addressing 
Goodman,  "  any  desire  to  detain  these  gentle- 
men V 

"None  whatever,"  replied  Goodman:  "on 
the  contrary,  I  wish  them  gone." 

"  Then  you  will  probably  walk  with  me  at 
ence  to  the  door,"  observed  Valentine  to  the 
gentlemen  in  question,  who  still  kept  their 
Beats. 

"We  came  here,  young  man,"  said  Dr. 
Bowlemout,  pompously,  "  to  perform  a  public 
duty;  and  we  shall  go  when  we  please." 

"  Then,  if  you  do,"  rejoined  Valentine,  "  you 
must  please  to  go  immediately." 

"Why?"  thundered  Dr.  Dionysius  Dobb. 
"Because, -if  you  do  not,"  replied  Valentine, 
"  1  shall  be  compelled  to  make  you  go  before 
you  please." 

At  tliis  moment  a  laughing  duet  of  derision 
burst  from  Drs.  Bowlemout  and  Dobb.  They 
soon,  however,  found  that  they  had  made  a 
slight  mistake  in  their  estimate  of  Valentine's 
character,  for  on  the  instant  he  seized  Dr. 
Bowlemout  by  the  collar,  and  without  the 
smallest  difficulty  brought  him  to  the  ground. 
The  moment  Dr.  Bowlemout  was  down.  Dr. 
Dobb  sprang  at  Valentine  with  the  ferocity  of 
a  tiger,  and  Goodman  sprang  at  him  ;  but  be- 
fore he  had  time  to  reach  him,  Valentine,  who 
was  then  on  one  knee,  caught  hold  of  the  legs 
of  Dr.  Dobb,  aud  threw  him  cleverly  over  Dr. 
Bowlemout's  back. 

"Keep  the  fat  one  down!"  shouted  Valen- 
tine. "  Don't  let  him  stir !  I'll  come  back  for 
him  in  a  moment."  And  he  proceeded  to  drag 
Dr.  Dobb  to  the  door,  which  he  opened,  and 
having  thrown  him  into  the  street,  closed  it 
again,  and  ran  back  for  the  other. 

"Now,  sir  !"  said  Valentine  to  Dr.  Bowlem- 
out. who  was  panting  for  breath,  and  seemed 
nearly  exhausted,  "do  you  wish  to  be  thrown 
headlong  after  your  friend,  or  will  you  walk?" 
Of  the  two,  Bowlemout  decidedly  preferred 
the  latter  mode  of  proceeding,  and  hastened  at 
once  to  the  door;  but  the  moment  he  had 
reached  the  step  in  safety,  he  turned  round, 
and  scowling  at  Goodman,  cried,  with  all  the 
breath  he  appeared  to  have  in  his  body,  "  Oh  ! 
you  shall  suffer  for  this! — we'll  have  our  re- 
venge!" and  Valentine  pushed  him  off  the 
»tep,  and  closed  the  door. 


About  half  an  hour  after  the  depailure  of 
these  gentlemen,  Walter  and  Horace  looked  in 
to  invite  Goodman  to  meet  a  lew  friends  a 
their  house,  in  the  evening. 

To  them  he  explained  what  had  occurred, 
and  they  expressed  their  astonishment  with 
extraordinary  warmth.  He  also  explained  that 
he  and  Valentine  were  just  about  to  start  for 
Gravesend,  at  which  they  appeared  to  bo 
equally  surprised;  and  after  having  ascertained 
the  precise  time  the  boat  started,  they  hastily 
quitted  the  house. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  MYSTERIOUS  SEIZURE — A  GENTLEMAN  DROWNED 
IN  IMAGINATION  —  FIRST  APPEARANCE  OF  VALEN 
TINE    UPON    THE    STAGE    OF   THE    ITALIAN    OPERA. 

When  Goodman  had  adjusted  the  week's  ac- 
cumulation of  papers,  he  and  Valentine  walked 
leisurely  towards  Cornhill,  but  as  he  had  some 
little  business  to  transact  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  the  Bank,  he  sent  Valentine  forward 
to  amuse  himself  for  half  an  hour,  on  the  steam- 
packet  wharf. 

Before  the  half  hour  had  expired,  Goodman 
had  completed  the  business  on  hand,  and  as 
he  felt  he  that  might  still  be  in  time  for  the  three 
o'clock  boat,  he  walked  rather  briskly  towards 
the  quay  from  which  it  started.  He  had  scarc&- 
ly,  however,  turned  into  Fish-street-Hill,  whea 
two  powerful  looking  fellows  hastily  crossed 
from  the  opposite  side,  and  placed  themselves 
immediately  before  him. 

"  Fine  day,  sir,"  said  one  of  these  persons  in 
a  singularly  rough  heavy  tone. 

"  It  is  a  fine  day,"  observed  Goodman,  en- 
deavoiing  to  pass  them,  "  a  very  fine  day." 

'■'  You'd  better  have  a  ride  along  with  us,  sir," 
said  the  fellow,  seizing  Goodman's  right  arm. 
"What  do  you  mean,  man!"  cried  Good- 
man, as  he  strove  to  wring  his  aim  from  the 
fellow's  firm  gra.sp. 

"Why  on'y  that  we're  going  to  take  a  quiet 
country  ride,  and  we  wants  you  to  obleedge  us 
with  your  company,  that's  all ;"  and  a  coach, 
that  had  been  waiting  on  the  opposite  side, 
drew  up  to  the  spot  on  the  instant. 

"  In  Heaven's  name  !"  exclaimed  Goodman, 
who  had  become  much  alarmed,  "what  can 
all  this  mean  ?"  and  again  he  made  an  effort  to 
disengage  his  arm,  but  found  it  held  as  firmly 
as  though  it  had  been  in  a  vice. 

"Come,  come,  you  know,  be  quiet;  it  an't 
o'  no  use,  you  know:  none  o'  your  tricks;  it 
won't  do,"  said  the  fellow. 

"My  good  man,"  cried  Goodman,  "you  are 
laboring  under  some  strange  mistake, — mdeed, 
indeed  you  are  mistaken." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  growled  the  fellow,  "not 

a  ha'porth!  your  name's   Goodman,   an't   itl 

Mr.  Grimwood  Goodman?" 

"  It  certainly  is,  but" — 

"Oh!  it's  all  right!   the  fus  cousin  to  the 

Emp'ror  of  Chany,  you  know ! — now  if  so  be 

as  you  want  to  be  treated  like  a  genelman, 

you'll  get  in  at  once,  without  any  more  bones." 

"  But  I  will  not  get  in !"  exclaimed  Goodman. 
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"  W  3II,''  said  the  fellow,  calmly,  "  there's  not 
ihe  least  compulsion  in  life,  you  know, — on'y 
you  must." 

"What — what  does  it  mean,  sir"? — where  is 
your  authority  for  this  monstrous  proceeding?" 

"  Oh,  we  have  got  lots  of  authority,'"  cried 
the  fellow ;  and  his  assistant  proceeded  to  let 
down  the  steps,  while  the  coacnman  held  open 
the  door. 

''  Help  !  help  !"  shouted  Goodman,  as  a  gen- 
deman  passed.  •'  For  Heaven's  sake,  save  me 
from  these  ruffians!" 

•'  What's  all  this  about?"  said  the  gentleman, 
approaching. 

"It's  aU  right,  sir;  all  quite  reg'lar,"  replied 
(he  fellow,  first  tapping  his  forehead,  and  then 
placing  his  thumb  by  the  side  of  his  nose,  "'  you 
understand  ?" 

"  Poor  fellow !'  exclaimed  the  gentleman  in 
accents  of  pity. 

"  My  good  sir,  but  hear  me — pray  hear  me !" 
cried  Goodman. 

"  Go  quiedy,  there's  a  dear  man,"  said  the 
gentleman,  evidently  affected.  "  It  is  all  for 
me  best;  these  persons  will  not  harm  you,  in- 
deed they  will  not — come,  come." 

'•'  Sir !"  exclaimed  Goodman — "  Oh !  hear  me 
explain  !  —  stay,  stay  but  for  an  instant !  —  stay, 
sir,  if  you  are  a  Christian !"  but  the  gentleman, 
who  appeared  to  be  in  haste,  sighed  deeply, 
vrhile  a  tear  stood  in  his  eye,  and  passed  on. 

"  Now,  are  we  to  clap  on  a  jacket  or  not !" 
cried  the  fellow,  who  began  to  be  impatient. 

"Good  God!"  e.xclaimed  Goodman  —  "will 
no  one  assist  me  ?  Help  !  help  !  For  the  love 
of  Heaven  ! — help  !  help  !"  he  repeated  in  tones 
the  most  piercing,  while  he  struggled  with  all 
the  strength  at  his  command.  He  was,  how- 
ever, but  as  a  child  in  the  grasp  of  a  giant; 
for  the  principal  ruffian  at  once  thrust  him  into 
the  coach,  in  which  Goodman,  the  benevolent 
warm-hearted  Goodman,  sunk  back  and  imme- 
diately fainted. 

While  this  most  extraordinary  seizure  was 
being  made,  Valentine  was  waiting  with  much 
impatience  at  the  wharf.  The  packet  by  which 
they  were  to  have  started  had  left,  and  the  la- 
test, which  had  immediately  after  glided  like 
a  swan  to  the  spot,  was  filling  fast.  It  being 
Saturday,  hundreds  of  persons,  consisting  chief- 
ly of  merchants,  warehousemen,  and  clerks, 
whose  families  annually  reside  at  Gravesend 
three  weeks  or  a  month,  hastened  down  with 
'^'  ?  view  of  joining  those  families  that  night, 
'U:d  returning  to  business  early  on  Monday 
morning.  With  these  persons  almost  every  seat 
upon  deck  was  soon  occupied.  Some  began  to 
penise  the  weekly  journals,  some  to  arrange 
the  papers  with  whicli  their  pockets  had  been 
filleil,  while  others,  with  their  arms  folded  under 
fUeir  coat-tails,  were  thoughtfully  watching  the 
progress  of  the  tide. 

At  length  the  men  on  board  began  to  bustle 
about  the  deck,  and  the  captain  mounted  one 
of  the  boxes  by  which  the  paddles  were  par- 
tially concealed,  and  commenced  giving  orders 
about  the  adjustment  of  certain  ropes.  As 
^very  motion  was  now  indicative  of  an  imme- 
(liate  start,  V'alentine  at  once  rushed  on  board, 
leelirg  certain  that  he  must  have  missed  Good-  • 


man  in  the  crowd  He  searched  the  deck  and 
cabin,  however,  in  vain  ;  and  as  he  looked  with 
anxiety  from  the  side  of  the  vessel,  to  ascertain 
if  Goodman  were  coming,  the  captain  gave  hi."* 
orders  to  let  the  boat  go. 

"But  one  moment!"  cried  Valentine,  ad- 
dressing the  captain.  "I  expect  a  friend  here 
in  an  instant." 

"  Time's  up,  sir ;  can't  stop,"  said  the  cap- 
tain. "  Now,  my  lads,  come,  look  alive  I"  and 
his  people  began  to  unfasten  the  ropes,  when 
Valentine  leaping  upon  the  barge  to  which  the 
vessel  had  been  secured,  resolved  on  detaining 
her  a  few  moments  longer. 

"Captain!"  shouted  Valentine,  making  his 
voice  proceed  apparently  from  a  little  wooden 
watch-box  of  an  office,  adorned  with  flaming 
red  and  blue  placards. 

"  Hollo  !"  cried  the  captain. 

"You  are  wanted  in  the  office!"  shouted 
Valentine. 

"Why,  we're  off! — who  wants  me?" 

"  One  of  the  proprietors.  Here  !  you  must 
come !" 

"Blow  one  of  the  proprietors!"  growled  the 
indignant  captain,  sotto  voce.  "  Here,  old  fast 
a  bit ;  I  wonder  what's  the  matter  now."  And 
he  jumped  from  the  deck  upon  the  landing 
barge,  and  proceeded  towards  the  office,  with 
a  countenance  expressive  of  anything  but 
delight. 

Valentine  again  looked  most  anxiously  for 
Goodman,  and  just  as  he  saw  some  one  hasten- 
ing towards  the  wharf  whom  he  conceived 
might  be  him,  the  gallant  captain  returned, 
and  after  knocking  aside  every  man  who  stood 
in  his  way  shouted,  "Who  was  it  said  I  was 
wanted  ?  I  should  just  like  to  know,"  he 
added,  gruffly,  on  receiving  no  answer.  "  I'm 
blowed  if  I  wouldn't  pitch  him  right  overboard 
bang  !"  and  having  scrambled  to  the  top  of  the 
paddle-box,  again  gave  the  signal  for  starting. 

Valentine,  however,  being  determined  to 
give  Goodman  a  few  minutes  more,  no  sooner 
heard  the  well  known  signal  given,  than  send- 
ing his  voice  under  the  stern  of  the  vessel,  he 
shouted — "Help!  help!  a  boat,  a  boat!  Help! 
help  !  help  !" — so  loudly,  that  in  a  moment  the 
persons  who  were  standing  on  the  wharf  joined 
in  the  cry  simultaneously  with  the  passengers 
on  board.  Down  dashed  the  boat  which  had 
been  hauled  up  to  the  stern,  with  a  force  which 
must  have  killed  any  man  out  and  out  if  one 
had  happened  to  have  been  there ;  while  other 
boats  instantly  came  to  the  spot,  and  every 
available  rope  was  in  immediate  requisition. 
The  boats  darted  round  and  round  the  vessel, 
in  vain,  followed  by  the  eyes  of  the  passen- 
gers, who  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement,  while  the  steam  was  hissing,  pant- 
ing, and  snorting  with  as  much  angry  violence 
as  if  it  had  been  perfectly  cognisant  of  the  trick. 

"  Poor  soul !"  e.xclaimed  a  stout  old  gende- 
man,  who  stood  upon  the  barge,  "  he  has  sunk, 
I  fear,  to  rise  no  more  !" 

"  Help  !  Here,  here,  here !"  shouted  Valen- 
tine, and  away  the  boats  Hew  to  the  spot 
from  which  the  sound  appeared  to  proceed, 
while  the  passengers  rushed  from  si  ie  to  sida 
with  the  most  painful  anxiety. 
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"  Where,  Avhere  are  you  ?"  cried  one  of  the 
boatmen.  ''  My  good  fellow — now,  now  l^give 
another  hail! — where  are  you?" 

"Here  !"  cried  Valentine. 

'•'Starn!  starn!"  shouted  the  captain,  in 
haste.  ''Look  alive!"  And  way  went  the 
boats  again  astern.  '•  Have  you  got  him  ?"  he 
inquired  of  the  men;  "have  you  got  him  1" 
But  the  reply  was,  "  If  we  could  but  only  Bee 
him  we  shouldn't  care." 

"  ]\Iake  haste,"  shouted  Valentine. 

••  Where  V'  cried  the  captain,  "  where,  where, 
my  poor  fellow — where  are  you]" 

'•'On  the  wheel,"  exclaimed  Valentine, 
faintly. 

"  Hold  on  but  a  moment  !  now,  now,  my 
lads  —  now!  to  the  wheel;  now,  hurrah!" 
cried  the  captain,  whose  eyes  at  once  sparkled 
with  joy,  for  he  felt  that  he  should  save  the 
poor  fellow  at  last. 

"Move  a-head  !"  cried  Valentine,  assuming 
the  voice  of  a  lad  whom  he  had  heard  give  the 
order  before,  and  the  wheels  on  the  instant 
(lashed  violently  round  amidst  a  general  shout 
of  horror ! 

The  wheels  were  slopped  ;  the  foam  subsi- 
ded; but  the  voice  was  heard  no  more.  The 
passengers  looked  at  each  other  aghast.  The 
captain  stared  at  the  boy  and  the  boy  stared  at 
the  captain  ;  but  neither  of  them  uttered  a 
word — indeed,  for  several  minutes  a  death-like 
silence  prevailed,  and  the  general  conviction 
was,  that  the  wheel  had  dashed  down  the  un- 
fortunate man,  who  had  become  too  much  ex- 
hausted to  rise  again  to  the  surface. 

Valentine  again  looked  round  for  his  guardian, 
but  again  was  most  grievously  disappointed. 
The  vessel  was  then  half  an  hour  behind  time  ; 
and  as  he  felt  that  it  would  be  useless  to  de- 
tain her  any  longer,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  let 
ner  go.  The  men  in  the  boats  were  still  watch- 
ing the  surface  of  the  river  intently ;  the  cap- 
tain was  explaining  to  the  boy  what  he  had 
done,  and  the  boy  was  declaring  to  the  sceptical 
captain,  that  the  order  to  move  a-head  had 
not  proceeded  from  him,  while  the  passengers 
and  the  persons  who  stood  upon  the  barge  were 
relating  to  each  other  how  the  poor  fellow 
struggled  as  they  saw  him  in  imagination  go 
down ;  and  descanting  very  freely  upon  all  that 
was  known  of  the  characteristics  peculiar  to  a 
watery  grave. 

The  captain,  at  length,  feeling  that  nothing 
more  could  be  done  for  the  "poor  fellow," 
again  prepared  to  start,  and  Valentine,  in  order 
to  relieve  his  mind,  sent  a  loud  shout  of  laugh- 
ter immediately  behind  him.  The  ellect  was 
electrical.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  astonish- 
ment displayed  by  the  captain.  He  turned 
sharply  round,  with  a  bosom  swelling  with  in- 
dignation, in  order  to  ascertain  what  manner 
of  man  he  could  be  who  thus  had  the  cold- 
blooded inhumanity  to  laugh  at  so  awful  a  mo- 
ment as  that. 

"  It  was  only  a  joke  !"  exclaimed  Valentine. 

"  A  joke !"   cried  the   captain,   indignantly, 
£L  joke . 

"  Why,  yes,  I  wasn't  overboard  at  all !"  shout- 
ed Valentine.     "1  only  made  believe  !"' 

•'  Made  believe !"  cried  the  captain,  looking 


scornfully  towards  the  quarter  from  whi  ;h  the 
sound  appeared  to  proceed.  "  Who  is  it  thai 
spoke?  who  only  made  believe?  Til  give  a 
crown  out  of  my  own  pocket  to  know  ! — for 
that  man,  if  he  was  even  the  king  of  Englaiid, 
j  should  not  remain  aboard  of  my  boat  another 
instant.  I'd  make  liim  go  ashore,  if  I  wouldn't 
— who  was  it?" 

As  the  inhuman  person  in  question  refused 
to  reply,  and  as  the  indignant  captain  found  if 
impossible  to  discover  the  delinquent,  he  with 
evident  reluctance  again  gave  the  signal  for  start* 
ing,  when  the  vessel  was  released  from  her  nioop- 
ings.  and  glided  majestically  down  with  the  tid©w 

The  very  moment  the  boat  was  out  of  sight, 
Valentine  started  to  the  residence  of  the  cilizen 
upon  whom  Goodman  had  called,  on  his  way 
to  the  wharf,  and  having  there  ascertained  that 
he  had  left  in  great  haste,  he  proceeded  home, 
fancying  that  something  of  importance  might 
have  occurred  to  induce  his  guardian  to  return. 
On  hearing,  however,  that  he  had  not  returned, 
he  concluded  at  once  that  he  must  have  started 
by  the  first  boat,  unseen  in  the  crowd,  and  after 
allowing  the  servant  to  bring  up  the  tray  with 
some  cold  beef  and  salad,  he  began  to  think 
how  he  should  amuse  himself  until  the  morn- 
ing, when  he  intended  to  follow  by  the  earliest 
boat. 

No  sooner  had  he  finished  his  meal  and 
drank  a  couple  of  glasses  of  port,  which  had 
been  left  in  the  decanter,  than  Horace  arrh-ed 
in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  to  inquire  if 
within  the  last  hour  his  father  had  been  there? 
On  being  informed  that  he  had  not,  his  excite- 
ment increased,  but  on  learning  that  Valentine 
had  just  returned  alone,  he  smiled  with  intense 
satisfaction,  and  entered  the  parlor  at  once. 

"  Well,  my  young  ancient !"  cried  Horace, 
"  why,  I  thought  you  were  o£F  to  the  aristocratic 
regions  of  Gravesend !" 

"'I  did  start  for  that  purpose,"  said  Valen- 
tine, "but  I  unfortunately  missed  your  uncle.'*' 

"Of  course!  Why  you  didnt  expect  any 
other  thing,  did  you  ?  It's  just  like  the  old 
undeniable.  He  and  my  governor  in  that  litde 
particular  are  just  as  much  alike  as  two  wheel- 
barrows. Only  let  "em  slip,  and  they  go  in- 
and-out,  in-and-out,  like  a  couple  of  crocodiles, 
and  if  you  ever  catch  so  much  as  a  sight  of  'em 
again,  why  you  must  have  an  eye  like  a  Flath* 
ders  brick.  But  1  say,  my  l,^ttle  antedilu\iaii, 
haven't  you  got  a  glass  of  wine  to  give  a  fel- 
low?  Where  does  old  owe-nothing  keep  it"     ,/' 

"  Upon  my  word  I  don't  know,  but  Aim  >A*i 
get  us  some,  doubtless,"  replied  Valentine, 
ringing  the  bell. 

"  Ay,  that's  the  very  card,"  observed  Horace, 
"for  I  arh  about  fit  to  drop."  And  he  cocked 
his  legs  deliberately  upon  the  table.  "  1  saj, 
ray  Seraphina,"  he  continued,  as  Ann  entered 
the  room,  "  here's  a  dreatlful  slate  of  mind  for  a 
botUe  to  be  in !  come,  give  it  a  belly-full  of 
something,  old  girl." 

The  order  was  confirmed  by  a  nod  from  Val- 
entine ;  and  a  bottle  of  port  was  brought  up,  with 
the  corkscrew,  when  Horace  first  pronounced 
Ann  to  be  an  out-and-outer,  and  then  seizing  the 
carving  knife,  with  which  he  cracked  the  shoul* 
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-Aej  of  the  bottle,  very  dexterously  wrung  its 
torij^  neck  off. 

.,  "Dear  me,  Mr.  Horace!''  e.Mclaimed  Ann, 
jj^how  I  wish  you"d  draw  the  corks,  you  do 
jnake  such  a  mess."' 

If,  "Bring  us  another  glass,  my  old  girl,"  said 
!JHprace,  who,  on  its  being  brought,  added, 
'*  now  you'M  know  how  niucli  better  it  tastes  in 
thie  way ;"  and  as  Ann  expressed  a  great  dis- 
iiiciiaalion  to  try  it,  he  simply  threw  her  down 
upon  the  sofa,  when,  having  kissed  her  and 
forced  her  to  swallow  the  wine,  he  laughed  at 
her  indignation,  and  allowed  her  to  retire. 

"  It  strikes  me  with  just  about  the  force  of  a 
dedge-hammer,"  said  Horace,  after  having  re- 
plenished his  glass  three  times  without  relin- 
quishhig  the  bottle  for  a  moment,  "that  you 
are  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  out-and-out 
brick.  Now,  what  do  you  dream  of  doing  with 
your  body  to-night  1"' 

"  I  scarcely  know,"  replied  Valentine. 

''  Well,  then,  I  tell  you  what  it  is ;  just  cock 
j^ourself  comfortably  under  my  care,  and  I'll 
show  you  a  litde  of  life." 

"But  I  fancied,"  observed  Valentine,  "that 
you  were  going  to  have  a  party  to-night." 

"And  so  we  are,"  returned  Horace,  "but 
you  don't  suppose  that  I'm  such  an  out-and-out 
flat  as  to  join  them,  do  you?  If  uncle  had 
been  going,  why  I  must  then  have  stuck  there 
of  course,  for  he's  such  an  excruciating  old  file, 
that  he  couldn't  be  happy  without  me;  but  as 
he'll  not,  you  know,  be  there  at  all,  don't  sup- 
pose that  I'm  going  to  waste  the  evening  with 
a  parcel  of  jolly  old  dummies,  some  mumbling 
about  the  weather,  some  growling  about  the 
high  price  of  bees'-wax,  some  whining  about 
the  anti-diminishable  character  of  the  national 
debt,  and  others  showing  how  a  jolly  revolution 
might  be  averted  by  allowing  pickled  cabbage 
to  be  imported  in  the  raw.  A  rubber's  the  very 
utmost  to  which  they  could  be  goaded,  and 
then  they're  such  wide  awake  warmint,  you 
can't  even  so  much  as  palm  a  card,  without 
being  told  of  it,  which  happens  to  be  about  the 
very  thhig  I  most 'hate.  Why,  then,  should  I 
join  a  crew  of  this  particular  kidney,  unle.ss, 
indeed.  I  wanted  to  cut  the  throat  of  time,  or 
to  commit  an  act  of  self-smotheration  1  It  is 
true.  I  shall  have  tea  with  'em,  just  for  the 
w^tne.ss  of  the  thing,  and  then  of  course  I  bolt; 
so  if.  you  like,  you  know,  to  place  yourself 
under  my  care,  I  shall  just  put  you  up  to  a 
thing  or  two,  that  isn't  known  to  here  and  there 
one." 

"Oh,  I  shall  be  most  happy,"  observed 
f  alentine. 

"  Well  then,  we'll  finish  this  bottle,  and  stop 
Just  itn  hour  at  home,  and  then  we'll  run  a 
reguh.r  trump  to  earth,  who  can  take  us 
where  you  never  were  before.  But,  remember, 
when  I  light  my  cheroot,  and  you  see  the  old 
out-a!id-ou:ers  cocking  up  their  jolly  old  noses, 
leave  the  room,  and  111  be  after  you  with  all 
llie  alacrity  of  a  bum." 

Accordingly,  the  botde  was  emptied,  almost 
solely  by  Horace,  and  they  proceeded  to  the 
house  of  his  father,  where  they  found  half-a- 
dozen  (li.-.agreeable  oldshrewswho.se  husbands 
were  expected  to  oin  them  after  lea. 


"  Have  you  seen  your  father,  Horace?"  in- 
quired Mrs.  Goodman. 

"  No,"  replied  Horace,  who  winked  at  hia 
dear  and  anxious  mother,  and  drew  her  to- 
wards the  window,  where  they  kept  up  for 
some  time  a  low  conversational  whisper. 

"There  he  is,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Horace 
Goodman. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  I  know,"  said  Horace,  "  tliat 
isn't  the  old  buffer's  knock." 

"I  know  it  is,"  observed  Mrs.  Goodman 
junior. 

"'  I  tell  you  it  is  not."  cried  Horace,  snap- 
pishly, "  I  think  I  ought  to  know.  He'd  never 
give  such  an  out-and-out  know-nothing  tat-a-rat, 
rat-a-tat  business  as  that.  It's  somebody  that's 
just  got  over  a  soft  single  knock,  and  now 
doesn't  know  exactly  when  to  leave  off." 

At  this  moment  Walter  entered,  as  pale  as  a 
ghost,  and,  on  catching  the  eye  of  Valentine, 
gave  an  involuntary  shudder.  He  rallied,  how- 
ever, in  an  instant ;  but  on  extending  his  hand, 
Valentine  found  that  it  trembled  violently. 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Goodman  could  conveniently 
manage  it,  she  whispered,  "Is  it  done?"  and 
on  receiving  an  intimation  in  the  affirmative, 
she  communicated  the  fact  to  Mrs.  Horace 
Goodman,  and  it  appeared  to  be  highly  satis* 
factory  to  both. 

Tea  was  then  brought  up  at  once,  and  the  whote 
party  drew  round  the  table ;  but  it  was  easily 
perceptible  by  all.  that  Walter  had  on  his  mind 
sonjething  which  bid  defiance  to  tranquillity. 
When  addressed  on  any  subject,  he  spoke  with 
affected  gaiety  and  smiled,  but  in  an  instant  his 
brow  again  sank,  and  his  features  became  sullen 
and  rigid  as  before. 

As  Horace  had  described,  it  would  have  been 
dull  work  indeed,  to  spend  the  evening  in  the 
society  of  the  persons  there  assembled.  There 
was  talking,  it  is  true,  a  great  quantity  of  tallt- 
ing,  but  not  a  single  word  was  uttered  in  aa 
hour,  worth  remembering  a  minute. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  this  weary  tea  affair 
was  over,  Horace  pulled  out  his  case,  and  began 
to  wet  a  cheroot  by  rolling  it  over  his  tongue 
with  peculiar  rapidity. 

"  You  are  not  going  to  smoke  ?"  observed  Mrs. 
Goodman  junior. 

"  These  ladies,  I'm  sure,  will  not  mind  it," 
said  Horace. 

"Oh!  certainly  not!"  simultaneously  e** 
claimed  the  majority  of  the  ladies,  at  the  same 
time  bringing  out  their  scent-bottles  to  prepare 
for  the  infliction. 

"Mrs.  Shrewell  cannot  bear  it,  I  know," 
said  the  junior  Mrs.  Goodman. 

"Oh  !  never  mind  me  !"  cried  that  amiable 
lady. 

"  If  that's  the  case,"  said  Horace,  '-why  of 
course" — 

"  Dear  me,  no  !  by  no  means  !  I  never  allow 
Mr.  Shrewell  to  smoke,  but  I  don't  at  all  mind 
it.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  rather  pleasant 
than  not." 

"  Of  course  !" — exclaimed  Horace,  who  well 
knew  that  the  old  lady  would  cough  with  suf- 
ficient violence  to  make  her  black  m  the  face 
in  five  minutes.  "Of  course!"  and  after 
pulling  out  a  peculiar  description  ol  .ucifer,  tbe 
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nipping  of  which  sent  foith  a  villanous  odor, 
he  proceeded  to  ignite  his  cheroot. 

This  being  the  signal  for  starting,  Valentine 
gladly  left  the  room,  and  was  instantly  fol- 
lowed by  Horace  and  his  cheroot,  to  the  un- 
speakable gratification  of  those  amiable  ladies, 
of  whom  he  was  anything  but  ardently  ena- 
mored. 

"  Now,"  said  Horace,  "  let  us  be  off;"  and 
accordingly  he  and  Valentine  started  in  the 
direction  of  the  Haymarket,  both  highly  pleased 
at  having  escaped. 

•'  It  strikes  me,"  said  Horace,  on  reaching 
Leicester-square.  "  that  we  shall  just  be  in  time 
for  old  Leatherlungs;  and  if  so,  you'll  have  a 
bit  of  a  treat  to  begin  with." 

"Who's  Leatherlungs?"  inquired  Valentine. 

"That's  only  his  professional  name,"  replied 
Horace.  "  His  real  name  is  Growlaway.  He's 
in  the  Opera  chorus,  and  a  regular  trump  he  is 
too:  this  is  the  crib  he  patronizes."  And  Val- 
entine was  dragged  into  a  little  dirty  pot-house, 
and  eventually  reached  a  dark  room  at  the 
hack. 

At  first  he  was  able  to  distinguish  nothing, 
for  in  addition  to  the  room  being  dark,  it  was 
densely  filled  with  smoke,  while  a  circular  ven- 
tilator was  rattling  round  and  round  at  the  rate 
of  full  thirty  miles  an  hour.  Horace,  however, 
at  once  grasped  the  hand  of  a  man  who  was 
smoking  a  remarkably  long  pipe,  and  when 
Valentine  had  been  formally  introduced  to  this 
gentleman,  they  all  sat  down  cosily  together. 

"Well,  what  are  you  going  to  stand?"  was 
tJie  first  question  asked  by  Mr.  Growlaway. 

"  Ju.st  whatever  you  like,"  replied  Horace. 
"  What  have  you  been  drinking?" 

"  Half-and-half."  said  Mr.  Growlaway. 

"That  I  can't  stand,"  observed  Horace. 
*  Let's  have  some  brandy-and-water,"  and  the 
chorister's  eyes  sparkled,  and  he  pulled  away 
at  his  pipe  with  additional  perseverance,  until 
the  brandy-and-water  arrived,  when  he  as 
nearly  as  possible  swallowed  the  whole  without 
taking  his  lips  from  the  glass. 

"  We  want  to  go  beliind  the  scenes,"  said 
Horace.  "You  can  manage  it  for  us,  can't 
you  V 

"  Why,"  said  Mr.  Growlaway,  "  they're  get- 
ting so  nasty  particular,  one  doesn't  know  how 
to  act.  You  must  take  your  chance,  you 
know.  Follow  me  right  in.  If  you  attempt  to 
loook  round,  you  are  done,  for  they'll  know  in 
ft  moment  you  don't  belong  to  the  house." 

"All  right,"  said  Horace. 

"But  had  we  not  better  pay  at  once'?''in- 
,juired  Valentine. 

Horace  smiled  at  his  simplicity,  and  ex- 
plained that  no  money  wa,s  taken  at  the  door 
they  were  to  enter;  and  it  having  been  eventu- 
ally arranged  that  they  should  follow  the  steps 
pf  Mr.  Growlaway,  Valentine  paid  for  the 
hi'andy-and-water  out  of  a  well  filled  purse, 
■which  Growlaway  no  sooner  saw  than  he  sud- 
denly recollected  that  he  was  going  to  have  a 
benefit  on  the  following  Monday  evening,  at 
the  Bull's-eye  and  Rat-trap  Tavern,  at  the 
game  time  pulling  out  a  bundle  of  tickets,  five 
of  which  Valentine  felt  compelled  to  purchase, 
9X  the  remarkably  small  charge  of  half  a  sove- 


reign, and  they  then  proceeded  at  once  to  ihd 

stage  door  of  the  Italian  Opera. 

Having  passed  the  gate  at  the  end  of  the 
hall,  Mr.  Growlaway  intimated  that  all  was 
quite  safe,  and  they  leisurely  ] Proceeded  along 
a  narrow  dirty  passage,  which  jappened  to  be 
dimly  illumined  here  and  there  with  the  re- 
mains of  a  narrow  candle,  deliberately  stinJc- 
ing  in  the  socket  of  a  tall  tin  lamp. 

On  arriving  at  the  end  of  this  passage  they 
ascended  a  few  stairs  which  led  to  a  wide  open 
space  in  which  certain  painted  people  disguised 
as  Brigands,  and  Peasants,  and  Spanish  noble- 
men, and  Turks,  were  promenading.  At  the 
back  sat  a  number  of  persons  with  their  shirt* 
sleeves  tucked  up,  drinking  porter,  while  above 
w^ere  suspended  innumerable  pulleys  and  ropes 
and  ragged  slips  of  painted  canvass.  On  the 
left  of  this  space  stood  what  Valentine  at  first 
sight  conceived  to  be  a  tall  iron  column,  but 
which  was  in  reality  a  round  flight  of  cast  iron 
steps,  and  the  gaily  dressed  people  who  were 
perpetually  ascending,  imparted  the  idea  of  a 
regiment  of  butterflies  running  up  a  corkscrew, 

"Now  then,"  said  Growlaway,  darting  up 
this  singular  flight  of  steps,  and  Horace  and 
Valentine  followed  as  fast  as  possible,  and  after 
twirling  round  until  they  were  perfectly  giddy, 
they  turned  into  a  little  filthy  room  near  the 
roof,  in  which  about  twenty  individuals  were 
dressing. 

In  this  room  Valentine  at  once  seated  hinv 
self  upon  the  edge  of  an  old  chair  with  one 
arm  and  no  bottom,  which  stood  by  the  side  of 
an  ancient  washing  stand,  the  top  of  which  waa 
secured  to  the  legs  with  what  might  in  its  in- 
fancy have  been  a  towel,  twisted  tightly  and 
ingeniously  into  the  similitude  of  a  rope,  while 
in  the  whole  stood  a  basin  with  about  half  a 
brim,  which  was  occasionally  supplied  with 
water  from  a  brown  stone  jug,  which  happened 
to  have  neither  a  handle  nor  a  spout. 

As  soon  as  the  giddiness  occasioned  by  the 
tAvirling  ascent  had  gone  off,  Valentine  directed 
his  attention  to  the  proceedings  of  the  profes- 
sional gentlemen  present,  whose  attitudes  few 
could  have  failed  to  admire.  One  was  endea- 
voring to  perfect  himself  in  the  bass  part  of  the 
opening  chorus,  by  leaning  over  a  book  and 
singing  the  notes  with  infinite  spirit,  and  cer- 
tainly looked  extremely  cool  and  interesting, 
seeing  that  at  that  particular  time  he  had  no'"'  ♦ 
thing  on  but  his  shirt;  another,  in  precisely  the 
same  costume  with  the  exception  of  a  pair  of 
purple  stockings,  was  engaged  in  making  really 
desperate  efforts  to  act;  a  third,  who  had  nearly 
completed  his  disguise,  was  splitting  his  ha- 
biliments in  all  directions,  while  striving  to  pull 
on  a  remarkable  couple  of  buff  cut-throat  boots, 
which  appeared  to  be  about  seven  sizes  too  small , 
a  fourth  was  jumping  into  a  pair  of  pantaloons 
which  might  nave  been  built  for  a  twenty-stone 
Dutchman ;  a  fifih,  who  had  dressed  for  a  high-" 
born  Spaniard,  and  who  looked  like  a  jouniey- 
maii  tinker  incog.,  was  adjusting  the  mantle  of 
another  noble  person,  who,  in  order  that  no  time 
might  be  lost,  was  eating  the  remains  of  a  cold 
pork-chop,  which  he  had  brought  with  breail 
and  mustard  in  the  crown  of  his  hat. 

In  the  middle  of  the  room  stood  a  table, 
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round  which  several  other  professional  gentle- 
men were  engaged  in  giving  the  last  tranquil 
touches  to  their  formidable  countenances,  whicli 
really  as  a  whole  looked  extremely  picturesque. 
One  was  arching  his  eyebrows  with  a  piece  of 
burnt  cork  ;  another  was  bringing  out  his  nose 
by  drawing  black  zigzag  lines  on  either  side 
with  a  piece  of  smoked  wire ;  another;  being  a 
peasant,  was  establishing  upon  his  long  upper 
lip  an  exact  representation  of  a  pair  of  military 
moustaches;  another  was  laying  on  his  cheeks 
with  a  rabbit's  foot,  a  thick  coat  of  red  brickdust 
upon  a  waistcoat  of  pomatum;  another  was 
endeavoring  to  adjust  a  judge's  wig,  which  had 
adorned  the  heads  of  a  thousand  professional 
gentlemen  before  him,  while  another  was  trans- 
lorming  a  wagoner's  hat  into  the  perfect  simili- 
tude of  an  Italian  noble's,  by  carefully  pinning 
the  brim  up  in  front,  and  making  an  additional 
hole  in  the  crown  for  the  reception  of  a  long 
peacock's  feather. 

■'Will  you  not  dress  and  go  on?"  inquired 
Horace,  when  Valentine  had  feasted  his  eyes 
on  this  scene,  "  you  f,vi]l  not  get  a  view  of  the 
house  uidess  you  do." 

"Oh,  with  all  my  heart!"  replied  Valentine, 
who  seemed  rather  to  like  the  idea  than  not. 

"Of  course!"  observed  Horace,  throwing 
towards  him  a  pair  of  yellow  tights,  which  he 
had  taken  from  a  heap.  "On  with  'em,  and 
then  you'll  enjoy  your  noble  self." 

"But  I'd  rather  not  strip,"  said  Valentine, 
approving  of  the  cut  of  the  tights  by  no  means. 

"  Well,  tuck  up  your  trowsers,  and  wind  this 
affair  round  your  calves" — said  one  who  ap- 
peared to  be  the  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
throwing  several  yards  of  red  and  blue  worsted 
binding,  which  was  intended  to  convey  to  some 
distance  a  silken  idea — "  you  can  as  well  be  a 
brigand  as  not." 

Accordingly  up  went  the  trowsers  above  the 
knee,  and  round  went  the  blue  and  red  binding, 
when  a  jacket  with  spangles  was  selected  and 
put  on,  and  the  man  who  had  been  fetching 
the  professional  gentlemen  bread  and  cheese 
and  half-and-half,  politely  offered  to  make  up 
the  face  of  the  brigand. 

As  soon  as  this  interesting  operation  had  been 
performed,  the  overture  commenced,  and  the 
call-boy  came  up  to  announce  the  important 
fact,  conceiving  probably  that  the  whole  of  the 

Erofessional  gentlemen  might  suddenly  have 
een  seized  with  total  deafness.  Valentine  just 
caught  a  glance  of  himself,  and  a  beautiful 
brig.and  he  fancied  he  looked !  He  then  turned 
round  to  exhibit  to  Horace,  but  the  chair  in 
which  Horace  had  been  sitting,  was  at  that  mo- 
ment occupied  by  "  a  malignant  and  a  turban'd 
Turk,"  tying  up  his  garters.  He  had  no  time 
to  make  further  scrutiny  then,  being  pressed 
towards  the  door  by  the  professional  group ;  he 
therefore,  conceiving  that  he  should  find  his 
companion  below,  rushed  down  the  iron  stair- 
case wi;h  th?  stream,  and  having  remained  at 
the  side  until  the  curtain  drew  up,  tucked  a 
little  piump  peasant  girl  under  his  arm  and 
graf;efully  made  his  Jc6uf.  .'. 

It  happened  to  be  one  of  the  grand  nights  of 
the  season,  and  the  house  had  an  exceedingly 
brilliant  effect.     All  the  boxes  were  full,  and 


while  the  people  appeared  to  be  dovetailed 
into  the  pit,  the  spacious  gallery  presented  one 
mass  of  liuman  beings,  which  reached  from  the 
rail  to  the  ceiling. 

As  soon  as  he  could  see  clearlj  over  the  foot- 
lights, which  had  in  the  first  instance  dazzled 
his  eyes,  Valentine  felt  that  as  he  was  there  osterv- 
sibly  with  a  view  to  the  exercise  of  his  talent, 
he  might  as  well  commence  operations  as  not; 
and  as  he  saw  a  small  personage  in  one  of  the 
boxes  on  the  second  tier  near  the  proscenium, 
applauding  the  Prima  Donna  with  extraordina- 
ry vehemence,  by  shouting  out  "  bravo  !  bravi»- 
simo  !"  and  clapping  his  hands  most  violently, 
with  the  obvious  view  of  catching  the  eye  oi 
the  lady,  he  thought  that  he  would  proceed  to 
promote  the  views  of  that  personage,  at  least  so 
far  as  to  render  him  an  object  of  attraction. 

Accordingly,  when  the  applause,  which  suc- 
ceeded a  really  delightful  scena,  had  subsided, 
he  dexterously  threw  his  voice  into  the  identi- 
cal box  in  whii^h  the  lady-killing  personage  in 
question  was  seated,  and  exclaimed  in  tones 
of  ecstasy,  "  Beautiful !  ye  gods !  oh !  exceU 
lent !  never  heard  anything  like,  it !  encore  ! 
delicious,  demme  !" 

"Order!  order!"  cried  at  least  a  hundred 
voices  on  the  instant. 

"  I  tell  you  it  is  beautiful !  demme  !  did  you 
ever?  bravissimo !  encore,  encore,  encore!" 
exclaimed  Valentine;  and  the  small  individual, 
whose  voice  he  had  assumed,  sat  twiddling  hia 
whiskers  and  grinning  like  an  ape  taking  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  country  from  a  descend- 
ing parachute. 

"Order!  order!"  again  became  the  general 
cry,  and  every  eye  was  directed  towards  the 
particular  box  in  question. 

"Demme!"  continued  Valentine,  "don't  1 
say  that  it's  beautiful ;  and  am  I  not  perfectly 
in  order?  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  half  so 
magnificent?  She's  a  great  creature — oh!  she's 
a  great  creature,  demme  !" 

"Silence!"  exclaimed  several  highly  indig- 
nant persons  in  the  pit,  "  turn  him  out !" 

"I  repeat  it,"  cried  Valentine,  "she  is  a 
great  creature." 

Loud  shouts  of  "  Order,  order !  silence  !  turn 
him  out !  drunk  !"  now  proceeded  from  every 
part  of  the  house,  while  the  little  ill-used  gerk» 
tleman,  in  a  state  of  interesting  unconscious- 
ness, sat  wondering  why  every  glass  in  the 
house,  both  single  and  double-barrelled,  was  so 
impertinently  brought  to  bear  upon  him.  ' 

During  the  whole  of  this  time  the  legitimate 
performances  were  stopped ;  and  as  the  hero 
me  of  the  opera  had  struck  a  certain  positioB 
from  which  she  could  not  possibly  move  be 
fore  she  had  uttered  a  certain  exclamation,  ana 
could  not  possibly  give  utterance  to  thai  e.vcU 
mation  before  she  had  received  a  certain  cue,  she 
very  quietly  intimated  the  extreme  propriety 
of  Iropping  the  curtain,  which  was  accordingly 
don%  "'nid  general  uproar. 

The  very  moment  the  curtain  uad  fallen,  the 
attention  of  the  little  individual  was  arretted 
by  two  persons  who  had  been  deputed  to  ex» 
postulate  with  him  on  the  excessive  inconve- 
nience of  the  course  which  they  naturally 
imagined   he   had   been    nnrsuinii.    To   thep^i 
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peisons  he  was  'leard  to  proclaim  his  perfect 
innocence  with  considerable  earnestness  and 
force,  but  they  were  seized  whh  a  fit  of  the 
most  inflexible  incredulity,  and  marvelled  that 
he  should  so  far  disgrace  the  name  he  bore, 
as  to  descend  to  the  utterance  of  so  deliberate 
a  falsehood  as  that  of  declaring  that  the  inter- 
ruption had  not  proceeded  from  him.  Yet 
what  could  they  do?  They  could  have  sworn, 
and  would  have  sworn,  that  it  had  proceeded 
from  him.  and  him  alone;  yet  here  was  a  man. 
a  highly  distinguished  patron  of  the  opera,  a 
nobleman  !  who  declared  that  if  they  had  thus 
sworn  they  would  have  committed  an  act  of 
perjury!  What  coidd  they  do?  Why,  they 
could  do  more  than  they  did — express  a  hope 
that  the  interruption  might  not  be  renewed, 
and  retire. 

As  the  little  ill-ueed  personage  immediately 
after  this  became  invisible  to  the  audience,  the 
uproar  speedily  subsided ;  and  when  the  cur- 
tain again  rose,  the  accomplished  heroine  was 
discovered  in  precisely  the  same  attitude  as 
that  in  which  she  had  stood  before  it  had  fallen. 
The  long-expected  cue  was  then  given,  and 
then  came  the  piercing  exclamation,  and  then 
a  loud  burst  of  enthusiastic  applause,  during 
which  the  group  of  choristers  marched  ofl  the 
stage,  and  as  Valentine  of  course  was  compelled 
to  march  uith  thern,  the  audience  were  left  to 
the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  the  recitative, 
the  duets,  and  the  trios  that  were  to  follow. 

Now,  when  Valentine  had  ascertained  that 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  choir  had  two 
or  three  thousand  bars'  rest,  he  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  keep  them  out  of  that  mischief  into 
which  they  were  displaying  a  disposition  to 
enter  by  glancing,  and  kissing,  and  squeezing, 
and  whispering  the  softest  possible  nonsense 
to  each  other  as  they  stood  indiscriminately  at 
the  wings.  Acting  upon  this  amiable  impulse, 
he  looked  a n.xiousiy  round  with  the  view  of  oc- 
cupying their  minds  with  something  of  a  more 
virtuous  tendency,  for  he  at  that  moment  felt 
more  strongly  than  ever  that  it  was  absolutely 
incumbent  upon  every  man  to  check  the  pro- 
gress of  indiscretion  by  all  the  means  at  his 
<jonimand. 

Scarcely  had  he  turned  from  these  profes- 
sional ladies  and  gentlemen,  whose  eyes  ap- 
peared to  be  swimming  in  liquid  naughtiness, 
when  he  saw  about  thirty  old  pieces  of  old 
scenery  resting  against  the  wall,  and  conceived 
that  he  could  not  conveniently  promote  the 
great  cause  of  morality  more  than  by  setting 
the  gentlemen  to  work  to  remove  them. 

With  this  extremely  laudable  object  in  view 
he  therefore  introduced  behind  the  old  scenery 
in  question  a  shrill  cry  of  "murder  !"'  at  which. 
of  conrfie,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  started  ana 
^taied  at  each  other  in  a  really  interesting  state 
of  amazement.  The  cry  was  repeated ;  and 
the  ladies  became  alarmed,  and  crept  to  the 
panting  bosoms  of  the  getitlemen  for  protec- 
tion. Aeain  the  cry  was  heard,  and  the  ex- 
citement became  more  intense,  but  as  the  gen- 
tlemen were  ecjually  affrighted  with  the  ladies, 
and  manifested  no  disposition  to  move,  Valen- 
ttne  exclaimed  in  the  voice  of  a  female  "  Re- 


lease me  !  oh !  help !  get  me  out !  remove  the 
scenes !  remove  the  scenes,  or  I  faint." 

"Why  don't  you  come  here  and  lend  a  hand?" 
cried  one  of  the  carpenters  who  had  been  at* 
traded  to  the  spot,  "don't  you  hear!  haven't 
none  on  you  got  any  bowels?" 

This  forcible  appeal  to  the  humanities  had 
the  effect  of  inducing  the  professional  gentle 
men  to  approach  the  old  scenes  in  a  body, 
when  Valentine  introduced  a  low  melancholy 
moan  which  inspired  them  with  the  conviction 
that  unless  aid  came  speedily  all  would  be  ovet 
They  therefore  at  once  set  to  work,  regardless 
of  the  dust  which  lay  upon  each  scene  an 
inch  thick,  regardless  of  the  splendor  of  their 
dresses,  and  of  the  dignity  they  had  assumed, 
in  fact,  regardless  of  all  but  the  removal  of 
those  frames  which  they  naturally  imagined 
were  pressing  the  life  out  of  some  one. 

"Stoop  down!"  cried  the  carpenter,  when 
about  half  the  scenes  had  been  removed  j 
"  stoop  down  and  creep  out  at  the  bottom." 

"  I  cannot !  I  cannot !  oh  !  do,  do  remove 
them  !"  cried  Valentine,  in  the  voice  of  one 
gasping  for  breath. 

"  Now  bear  a  hand,  gentlemen  !  bear  a  hand 
— quick !"  cried  the  carpenter;  and  the  nobles, 
and  the  brigands,  and  the  pure  unsophisticated 
peasantry,  already  completely  covered  with 
thick  black  dust,  again  set  to  work  with  unpre* 
cedented  zeal,  while  the  ladies,  whose  natural 
curiosity  had  subdued  their  alarm,  were  most 
anxiously  peeping  as  each  scene  was  removed, 
to  ascertahi  who  on  earth  it  could  be.  and  ex» 
pressing  certain  rather  unequivocal  suspicions, 
having  reference  to  the  purpose  for  which  a 
lady  had  thus  been  induced  to  get  behind. 

As  each  scene  increased  both  in  weight  and 
in  size,  the  difficulty  of  removing  them  at  length 
became  extreme  ;  but  Valentine  being  resolved 
to  keep  them  at  it,  stimulated  them  perpetually 
to  renewed  exertions,  by  renewing  his  cries  for 
Instant  succor.  Every  man  who  was  not  actu- 
ally engaged  upon  the  stage  was  called  upon 
loudly  to  assist ;  and  as  the  necessary,  or  rather 
the  required,  assistance  was  soon  found  to  be 
incompatible  with  the  progress  of  the  opera,- 
the  lessee  directed  the  curtain  to  be  dropped, 
and  went  forward  to  state  that  a  lamentable 
accident  had  unaccountably  occurred,  and  to 
solicit  the  indulgence  of  the  audience  for  a  few 
moments,  which  the  audience  displayed  a  highr 
ly  laudable  disposition  to  concede. 

All  hands  were  now  at  work  with  unques* 
tionable  energy,  and  they  rattled  the  old  scenea 
about  in  a  style  in  which  they  never  had  been 
rattled  before.  On  the  removal  of  each,  a  dense 
cloud  of  dust  descended,  but  nehher  the  nobles, 
the  peasants,  nor  the  brigands,  were  4o  be  de- 
terred from  the  performance  of  an  act  of  pure 
humanity  by  any  consideration  of  that  kind. 
They  worked  away  like  colliers,  and  were 
nearly  as  black,  while  the  perspiration  gushed 
from  every  pore. 

At  length,  by  dint  of  almost  super-human  ex- 
ertions, they  got  to  the  three  last  scenes,  and  as 
they  appeared  to  be  infinitely  superior  to  the 
rest  in  point  of  weight,  it  was  suggested  that, 
instead   of  removing  them   bodily,    it   \<  oulu 
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Answer  every  purpose  if  their  bases  were  drawn 
from  the  wall.  This  excellent  suggestion  was 
ccted  upon  at  once,  but  Valentine  would  not 
Cease  to  moan. 

"  Vill  you  not  pe  apel  to  come  now  out  of 

.it?"  inquired  the  stage-manager,  who  was  a 

(Frenchman,  and  who  prided  himself  upon  his 

lability  to  speak  EngUsh  with  the  purity  and 

>  force  of  a  native. 

''Oh!  no,  no,"  cried  Valentine,  faintly,  ''re- 
move them — oh  !  do  remove  them  all?" 

"  Vale,  vale ;  put  you  mosh  pe  ver  pig  if  you 
vas  non  pe  apel  to  come  avay  now.  Vat  for 
you  vas  git  pehiud  a  tall?" 

''Quick!  oh  quick!"  cried  Valentine;  and 
another  large  scene  was  removed. 

"Now  giv  to  me  you  hand,"  said  the  stage- 
manager,  kneeling,  and  extending  his  arm  be- 
hind the  two  remaining  scenes.  "Now  ten, 
now,"  he  continued,  "come,  and  I  sail  pull  you 
out." 

"I  cannot  reach  it,"  said  Valentine;  "oh! 
give  me  some  water." 

"  Poor  ting  !"  exclaimed  the  amiable  stage- 
manager,  "some  vatare!"  he  shouted  to  the 
men  who  were  standing  by,  and  some  water 
was  iriitnediately  brought  in  a  can,  which  he 
placed  behind  the  scenes,  and  pushed  as  far  as 
he  could  reach. 

Ao  there  were  but  two  scenes  now  remain- 
ing, they  were  pulled  further  out  from  the  wall ; 
and  as  the  moaning  had  ceased,  and  the  gene- 
ral impression  was  that  the  female  had  fainted, 
a  lanthorn  was  brought,  with  which  the  mana- 
ger went  behind,  but  in  a  moment  fell  over  the 
can  and  extinguished  the  light.  Another  lan- 
thorn, however,  was  instantly  procured,  and 
he  then  began  to  prosecute  his  search. 

,  "  Vere  vas  you  V  said  he  ;  "  vere  you  creep 
to,  poor  ting  ?  Come  to  me  !  vere  sail  you  pe 
got?  vere  te  tepple  hap  you  creepV^  he  conti- 
nued, in  a  most  emphatic  tone ;  and  becoming 
semewhat  alarmed  on  being  able  to  discover 
no  one,  he  came  out  at  once,  and  exclaimed 
with  a  shrug,  "  tere  is  nopotty  in  tere  a  tall !" 

'•What!"  cried  the  carpenter,  seizing  the 
lanthorn,  "  I'll  lind  somebody,  I'll  bet  a  crown," 
and  in  he  rushed,  but  in  an  instant  returned 
with  the  confirmation  of  the  interesting  fact 
opon  his  tongue. 

"  Well !  have  you  got  her  out?"  inquired  the 
lessee,  approaching. 

"  Non,  die  vas  nevare  in  tere  a  tall  !''  replied 
the  astounded  stage-manager. 

"Not  what !"  cried  the  lessee. 

"  Nopotty  vas  tere." 

'•'Pooh!  nonsense!  she  has  fainted.  Here, 
give  me  a  light,"  and  in  went  the  highUy  in- 
dignant lessee;  "are  you  sure,"  he  inquired, 
after  having  looked  in  vain,  "  that  she  did  not 
glide  out  to  escape  detection  ?" 

'•  Te  tepple  a  pit !"  replied  the  manager.  "  I 
hap  von  eye  upon  him  hole  all  te  time !  che 
could  not  possible." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  suppose  that  you'll  make 
me  believe  she  was  not  tnere,  do  you?" 

"  It  is  ver  extraordinarie,  ver  mosh  rum,  put 
tere  vas  noting  ven  I  vas  go  in  but  te  vatare 
vich  ve  place  in  ourselfs." 

Ab  the  audience  at  this  moment  began  to 


manifest  impatience,  the  le.^see,  conceiving  it 
to  have  beien  some  favorite  of  the  stage-mana- 
ger whom  he  had  allowed  to  e,scape.  uttered 
several  indignant  exclamations,  and  oidered  the 
legitimate  performances  to  be  immediately 
resumed.  The  principals  engagovl  in  the  next 
scene  were  therefore  summoned,  and  the  cur- 
tain again  rose  despite  the  earnest  entreaties  of 
the  chorus-master,  who  viewed  the  extremely 
dirty  condhion  of  those  whom  he  led  with  a 
feeling  of  horror;  for,  independendy  of  the 
dust  which  adhered  firmly  to  their  pomatum- 
covered  countenances,  streams  of  perspiration 
thickly  coated  with  vermilion,  had  established 
themselves  in  all  directions,  and  looked  like 
distant  rivulets  of  veritable  gore.  The  neces.sity 
for  allowing  these  professional  individuals  time 
to  beautify  themselves,  was  therefore  obvious 
to  the  meanest  capacity ;  but  the  lessee  was 
indexible,  and,  as  shortly  after  this  the  next 
chorus  was  called,  on  they  went  as  they  were 

The  excitement  which  at  this  particular  mo* 
ment  prevailed,  caused  them  naturally  enough 
to  strike  up  the  wrong  chorus — a  circumstance 
which  so  highly  incensed  a  fat  ruby-nosed  pep- 
son,  who  was  prompting  in  a  litde  covered 
pigeon-hole  just  above  the  foot-lights ;  that  after 
shouting  violently — '■^  Cedi  il  campo  alia  ven- 
detta!— cedi  il  campo  alia  vendetta  V  he  was 
about  to  pitch  his  book  at  the  head  of  An  in- 
dividual who  looked  like  a  long-faced  fiend, 
who  had  just  been  scratched  and  pelted  by  a 
mob  of  young  imps,  when  the  band  at  once 
ceased  operations.  This  remarkable  litde  irk- 
cident,  had  singularly  enough  the  effect  of 
bringing  the  professional  group  to  their  recolr- 
lection.  They  therefore  commenced  the  right 
chorus  at  once,  and  after  dashing  clean  through 
it  in  a  style  of  which  novelty  was  its  only  re- 
commendation, the  first  act  concluded  amidst 
a  volley  of  hisses,  which  five  thousand  serpents 
might  have  endeavored  to  emulate  in  vain. 

Between  the  first  and  second  acts,  the  profes- 
sional gentlemen  were  busily  engaged  in  wasiv 
ing  and  repainting  their  faces,  while  the  ladies 
were  wondering  who  it  was  that  had  got  be- 
hind the  scenery,  being  all  of  them  firmly  cor>- 
vinced  that  it  was  one  of  the  choir,  and  that  she 
had  glided  from  that  equivocal  position  unseetv 
The  stage-manager,  however,  with  whom  they 
were  conversing,  would  not  admit  even  the 
bare  possibility  of  such  an  escape.  "  Tere  vas 
put  von  vay,"  said  he,  "for  to  come  out  of  t© 
place,  and  I  hat  my  eye  upon  him,  and  no- 
potty pass,  and  so  terefore  it  vas  pe  te  tepple 
if  it  vas  any  potty  a  tall,  and  he  vas  knock  me 
town  ven  I  entare,  and  ten  fly  avay  vit  hin>- 
self." 

During  the  whole  of  the  time  the  professional 
gentlemen  were  making  themselves  fit  to  be 
seen,  Valentine  was  highly  amused  at  theii 
ridiculous  and  most  improbable  surmises.  It 
was,  however,  at  length  carried  unanimously, 
that  whoevei  she  was,  she  was  really  "ne 
better  than  she  should  be,"  but  how  she 
escaped  from  behind  was  a  mystery  which  they 
all  declared  their  utter  inability  to  solve. 

The  call-boy  now  entered  to  summon  ih« 
choristers,  who  descended,  and  the  secor.d  aci 
commenced.      The  audience  were   evidentl) 
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piqued  about  something  which  might  have  been 
easily  explained ;  but  as  the  immediate  object 
of  Valentine  was  to  restore  them  to  perfect 
good  humor,  he  directed  his  voice  into  the 
middle  of  the  pit,  and  exclaimed  in  a  half-sup- 
pressed tone,  ''  mind  your  pockets." 

No  sooner  had  this  simple  exclamation  been 
Uttered,  than  a  simultaneous  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  gentlemen  proved  how  extremely 
anxious  they  were  to  profit  by  the  advice  which 
it  conveyed;  and  while  each  was  ascertaining 
if  all  he  had  brought  with  him  were  safe,  he 
cast  an  eye  of  unwarrantable  suspicion  upon 
every  individual  in  his  immediate  vicinity. 

''  Ladies  !  have  a  care  !"  shouted  Valentine; 
and  the  lustlin?  of  silk  dresses  became  really 
unexampled.  "My  watch!"  he  continued  in 
the  voice  of  a  female,  "  yon  have  got  it !  my" 
•watch  !  oh  my  dear  little  watch  !" 

At  this  interesting  moment  the  entire  pit  rose, 
while  the  persons  in  the  boxes  looked  with 
great  anxiety,  but,  to  the  perfect  amazement 
of  them  all,  they  were  utterly  unable  to  dis- 
cover the  lady  from  whom  the  said  dear  little 
watch  had  been  stolen. 

'•Officers!  officers!"  cried  Valentine,  as- 
suming the  same  voice ;  and  officers  from  va- 
rious parts  of  the  house  rushed  at  once  into  the 
pit. 

*'  li^e  got  him  !"  continued  Valentine. 

"  Where  !"  cried  a  gentleman  armed  with  a 
staff. 

•'  Here !  officers !  officers !"  and  those  respect- 
able functionaries  followed  the  sound  with 
(ioiisiderable  zeal  and  dexterity. 

"You  know  that  you  have  it!  you  know  it 
too  well!  oh,  give  it  me  back  and  I'll  let  you 
escape." 

"  No  !  hold  him  ! — hold  him  !"  cried  an  of- 
ficer, who  rushed  to  the  spot  from  whence  the 
sound  had  apparently  proceeded,  but  having 
reached  the  point  proposed,  he  was  stung  with 
disappointment.  He  could  find  neither  a  per- 
son who  had  stolen  a  watch,  nor  a  person  from 
whom  any  watch  had  been  stolen.  The  peo- 
ple around  him  were  staring  at  each  other  with 
astonishment,  he  could  not  obtain  even  the 
slightest  informafion,  and  as  the  voice  was 
heard  no  more,  it  was  taken  at  once  for  granted, 
that  the  felony  had  been  compromised. 

With  this  conviction  impressed  deeply  upon 
their  minds,  the  people  gradually  resumed  their 
seats,  and  when  order  was  somewhat  restored, 
another  desperate  attempt  was  made  to  proceed 
with  the  opera. 

On  the  preliminary  chord  being  stmck  by 
the  gentlemen  in  the  orchestra,  who  had  just 
taken  snuff  all  around  with  extraordinary  vio- 
lence— four  of  the  principal  artistes  dashed  for- 
ward in  a  rage  to  sing  an  affecting  quartette. 
Thny  commenced  with  an  apparent  contempt 
for  ihe  music,  and  proceeded  in  an  extremely 
careless  style,  as  if  anxious  to  let  the  audience 
know  that  they  didn't  care  whether  they  sang 
it  or  not.  In  order,  therefore,  that  the  house 
might  be  somewhat  enlivened,  Valentine,  be- 
fore the  quartette  was  half  finished,  introduced 
a  faithful  echo  into  the  omnibu.s-box ;  and  as  it 
was  brought  to  bear  on  some  of  the  Prima 
Donna's  brilliant  passages,   that  lady  gave  a 


series  of  granite-piercing  glances  at  the  ectio, 
and  bounced  off  the  stage  with  more  fire  than 
grace. 

The  progress  of  the  opera  was,  therefore, 
again  checked,  and  the  audience  became 
highly  indignant.  They  called  loudly  and  im- 
peratively upon  the  lessee  to  appear,  and  when 
he  did  appear  they  would  not  permit  him  to 
speak.  They  saw  him  bowing  with  due  hu«- 
mility,  and  trembling  whh  due  violence,  but 
although  they  demanded  an  ex-planation  of 
these  irregular  proceedings,  they  would  by  nD 
means  allow  him  to  comply  with  that  demand. 
As  he  bent  his  graceful  body  nearly  double. 
and  shrugged,  and  grinned,  and  grunted,  and 
placed  his  hand  with  great  solemnity  upon  his 
near,t  he  seemed  to  be  asking  himself  a  series 
of  highly  important  questions,  and  answering 
himself  in  the  most  unsatisfactorily  manner 
possible.  At  length,  however,  he  ventured  in 
an  unrivalled  attitude,  to  glide  very  cleverly 
off  the  stage,  with  the  view  of  persuading  the 
Prima  Donna  to  re-appear.  But  he  found  that 
that  lady  was  still  inexorable.  Nothing  could 
induce  her  to  yield.  She  declared  that  she 
would  rather  suffer  death  than  go  forward 
again  then  ;  and  after  having  knocked  one  of 
her  attendants  fairly  down,  and  pitched  a 
looking-glass  dexterously  at  the  head  of  the 
other,  she  vented  her  indignation  upon  the  ury 
happy  lessee  with  extraordinary  force  and  effect 

The  noise  in  the  body  of  the  house  still  con- 
tinued ;  for  as  the  lessee  had  anticipated,  the  audi- 
ence viewed  his  departure  as  a  mark  of  disre- 
spect. He  peeped  through  a  hole  in  the  cu^ 
tain  and  trembled ;  then  listened  at  the  wings, 
and  kicked  a  carpenter  for  sneezing ;  when,  on 
being  repeatedly  called  for  in  tones  that  were 
particularly  unpleasing,  he  threw  his  hat  at  an 
innocent  scene-shifter  with  unwarrantable  vio- 
lence, and  went  forward  with  the  most  pro- 
found humility  again.  His  re-appearance  was 
hailed  with  a  tremendous  burst  of  anger,  but 
he  boldly  maintained  his  ground  until  the  lungs 
of  the  audience  began  to  manifest  unequivocal 
symptoms  of  exhaustion  ;  when,  getting  as  near 
the  foot-lights  as  he  comfortably  could,  h© 
begged  leave  to  announce,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  sudden  and  severe  indisposition 
of  Madame  Placidi,  Madame  Gratiani.  with 
their  kind  permission,  would  have  the  honor  of 
going  through  the  remaining  scenes. 

On  this  proposition  being  put  to  the  vote,  it 
was  impossible  to  decide  whether  the  ayes  or 
the  noes  had  it;  the  lessee,  however,  assumed 
that  his  motion  had  been  carried  by  an  over-, 
whelming  majority,  and  left  the  stage  in  order 
to  prevail  upon  Madame  Gratiani,  whom  envy 
had  placed  upon  the  shelf — to  go  through  the 
remainder  of  the  opera.  The  lady  at  first  ex- 
pressed her  unwillingness  to  do  this,  but  when 
the  lessee  had  portrayed  the  deep  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  stated  the  announcement  of  hei 
name  had  been  hailed,  the  glowing  picture  re- 
inspired  her  with  hope,  and  she  hastened  to 
prepare  for  a  triumph.  Just,  however,  aa 
Madame  Gratiani  was  ready  to  go  on,  ths 
astounding  fact  became  known  to  Madame 
Placidi,  who  so  suddenly  recovered  from  hei 
serious  indisposition,   that   she   insisted   upon 
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fihishing  the  part  herself.  The  lessee,  as  a  sort 
of  punishment,  declared  that  as  she  would  not, 
when  she  felt  that  it  could  not  be  done  without 
her,  she  should  not  now  she  knew  that  it  could ; 
but  this  had  no  other  effect,  than  that  of  making 
her  the  more  desperate,  and  as  the  lessee  had 
had  many  striking  proofs  of  her  amiable  dispo- 
«tion,  he  eventually  conceived  it  to  be  more 
discreet  under  the  circumstances  to  yield.  He, 
therefore,  appeared  before  the  audience  again, 
to  announce  the  extraordinary  fact  of  Madame 
Placidi  having  happily  recovered,  and  the  per- 
formances were  once  more  resumed. 

Now,  as  the  lessee  had  been  unable  to  punish 
Madame  Placidi,  Valentine  determined  that,  as 
a  mere  matter  of  justice,  he  would.  He  there- 
fore again  gave  breath  to  the  interesting  echo, 
which  at  length  seemed  to  amuse  the  audience 
rather  than  not,  but  nothing  could  exceed  in 
power,  the  rage  of  Maddtme  Placidi.  When- 
ever sue  came  off  the  stage,  no  soul  dared  to 
approach  her.  She  stamped  and  ground  her 
teeth,  and  bit  her  lips  until  they  bled ;  and  if, 
during  her  progress  from  the  wings  to  her  room, 
any  little  inanimate  object — such,  for  instance, 
as  a  brush  or  banner — happened  to  stand  in  her 
way,  she  seized  it  at  once,  dashed  it  violendy 
tn  the  ground,  and  trampled  upon  it  with  in- 
effable scorn. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  therefore,  the 
expediency  of  cutting  the  opera  short,  was 
suggested  with  great  feeling  by  the  bewildered 
Ptage-manager  3  and  as  this  really  excellent 
suggestion  was  approved  in  the  proper  quarter, 
the  finale  came  before  it  was  expected,  but  it 
certainly  appeared  by  no  means  to  be  on  that 
account  the  less  welcome. 

"Now,"  said  the  gentleman,  who  looked  as 
ti  he  might  have  been  half  an  Italian  and  half 
a  Turk,  but  whom  Valentine  eventually  found 
to  be  Horace.  "  let  us  change  our  togs  at  once, 
and  we  shall  be  down  before  the  ballet  com- 
mences." 

Accordingly,  up  he  and  Valentine  ran,  and 
after  having  hastily  metamorphosed  themselves 
into  something  bearing  the  semblance  of  te- 
spectable  Christians,  they  descended  the  cast- 
iron  column  once  more. 

The  stage  now  assumed  a  totally  different 
aspect.  The  curtain  was  still  down,  and  innu- 
merabJe  sylph-like  forms,  with  dresses  so 
short,  and  nocks  so  white,  and  cheeks  so  rosy, 
and  ankles  so  thin,  were  gaily  flitting  about  in 
all  directions.  In  the  back  ground  a  group  of 
little  fairies  were  reclining  on  a  piece  of  deal 
board  so  painted  as  to  convey  the  idea  of  a 
bank  of  wild  roses,  while  on  either  side  a  row 
of  angelic  creatures  were  engaged  in  lifting  up 
their  legs  to  an  extraordinary  height — an  ope- 
ration which  they  repeated  with  so  much  per- 
severance, that  Valentine  positively  blushed. 
He  felt  it  to  be  impossible,  however,  for  vice  to 
reside  in  beings  who  looked  .so  amiable,  so 
pure  !  yet  while  he  was  willing  to  attribute 
these  games,  in  which  they  seemed  to  take 
delight,  to  a  buoyant,  playful  spirit;  he  never- 
theless contended  within  himself,  that  they 
were  games  which  ought  striclly  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  play-room.     But  then,  oh!   how 


beautiful  they  appeared  !  so  innocent — oh !  bo 
happy  ! 

"  Get  along,  you  beast !"  cried  one  of  them^ 
addressing  a  very  venerable  looking  gentleman, 
who  had  transferred  the  roseate  hue  of  her 
cheeks  to  the  palms  of  his  white  kid  glovea 
"  I'll  slap  your  face  for  you,  you  old  fool !"'  ob- 
served the  angel  in  contmuation.  and  in  driving 
past  Valentine,  she  left  a  great  portion  of  the 
snowy  whiteness  of  her  neck  upon  the  sleeves 
of  his  coat,  while  the  venerable  old  gentlemari, 
trying  with  all  his  might  to  look  fascinating, 
continued  to  hobble  after  her  with  all  thte 
youthful  agility  he  could  assume.  Valentine 
was  amazed — "  Is  it  possible  that  such  an  ex- 
clamation," thought  he,  '-could  have  proceed- 
ed from  so  elegant  a  creature  as  that?"  And 
he  looked  at  his  coat-sleeve  again ;  but  as  he 
subseijuently  heard  this  identical  angel  call  tlie 
venerable  genUeman  in  question  her  dear,  he 
fancied  that  he  must  have  run  against  either 
a  baker  or  a  newly-whitewashed  wall;  but 
could  by  no  means  obliterate  the  impression, 
that  although  the  old  gendeman  might  be  her 
grandpapa,  and  very  tiresome,  moreover,  and 
teasing,  it  was  still  extremely  wrong  of  her  to 
call  him  a  beast. 

Having  taken  a  general  survey  of  this  int^p- 
esting  scene,  he  proceeded  towards  a  group  of 
aristocratic  individuals — the  majority  of  whotn 
were  about  sixty  years  of  age — near  the  cur- 
tain. They  had  formed  themselves  into  a  ci> 
cle,  and  in  the  centre  a  most  beautiful  girl  was 
dancing  apparently  in  a  state  of  the  most  pep- 
feet  unconsciousness  of  the  presence  of  those 
by  whom  she  was  surrounded.  Her  hair  waa 
studded  with  flowers  and  golden  combs,  white 
her  beautifully  symmetrical  neck  was  adorned 
with  a  row  of  sparkling  diamonds  secured  to 
her  bosom  by  almost  invisible  pieces  of  thread. 
Her  dress  was  of  the  purest  whiteness  and 
most  delicate  texture,  and  as  it  scarcely  de- 
scended twelve  inches  below  her  hips,  it  ha/1 
the  appearance  of  an  open  parasol,  as  she 
twirled  round  and  round  upon  the  point  of  her 
toe.  While  bounding,  and  pirouetting,  and  cut- 
ting all  sorts  of  graceful  capers,  the  elderly 
gentlemen  around  her  appeared  to  be  lost  in 
admiration  ;  but  there  was  in  the  countenances 
of  them  all  an  expression  so  peculiar,  that  Val- 
entine was  utterly  unable  to  divine  what  de- 
scription of  feeling  it  portrayed. 

"  W^ell,"  said  Horace,  who  had  just  escaped 
from  one  of  the  fairies,  '•'  what  do  you  think  of 
'em,  ehl     Fine  animals,  a'n't  they?" 

"  They  are  indeed  elegant  creatures,"  said 
Valentine ;  *•  but  don't  it  strike  you  that  they 
are  somewhat  indelicate  ?" 

"  Indelicate  !"  echoed  Horace  with  a  smile, 
"  whv  you  didn't  expect  to  find  much  delicacy 
here  ?" 

"But  look!"  exclaimed  Valentine,  pointing 
to  a  sylph  whose  left  foot  was  on  a  level  with 
the  crown  of  her  head;  "now  that  appears  to 
me  to  be  highly  improper."  .5 

Horace  again  smiled,  and  after  a  few  more  , 
equally  innocent  observations,  on  the  part  of  , 
Valentine,  exclaimed,  "Why,  what  do  vou ; 
think   these   old   venerables  come   here   fori 
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Don't  you  see  how  spicily  they  gloat  over  the 
scene  ?  But  look  presently  at 'those  who  have 
their  families  in  the  house.  See  what  out-and- 
out  jolly  long  faces  they'll  pull  !  Why,  by  the 
time  they  get  round  to  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters, who  are  perhaps  quite  as  beautiful  as  the 
creatures  that  are  tiere,  they  will  all  look  as 
moral  as  maggots." 

At  this  moment, a  bell  began  to  ring,  when 
the  stage  was  cleared,  and  up  went  the  curtain. 
As  Horace  had  predicted,  the  majority  of  the 
old  gentlemen  at  once  trotted  off,  and  as 
Valentine  had  learned  quite  sufficient  to  con- 
vince him  that  virtue  was  not  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  those  who  remained,  he  felt 
that  he  might  probably  be  conferring  an  essen- 
tial benefit  upon  society  by  subjectmg  them  to 
a  grievous  disappointment. 

"  Wait  for  me,  love,  in  the  hall !"  said  he, 
whispering  in  the  ear  of  an  ancient  individual 
with  the  palsy,  as  a  nymph  glided  past  him  to 
go  upon  tne  stage. 

•'  Ves,  yes,  my  litde  dear,  yes  I  will,"  said 
the  old  gentleman,  conceiving  that  the  invita- 
tion had  proceeded  from  the  nymph ;  and  he 
nibbed  his  hands  rapturously,  and  pressed  his 
withered  lips,  and  sighed,  and  smiled,  and 
looked  as  killing  as  he  conveniently  could. 

"■'Oh.  monstrous!"'  cried  Valentine,  throwing 
his  voice  behind  the  old  gentleman;  "for 
shame,  sir,  an  old  man  like  you !" 

The  palsied  old  gentleman  turned  round 
amazed ;  but  being  unable  to  ascertain  whence 
the  sound  had  proceeded,  he  inspired  at  that 
moment  some  feeling  which  induced  him  to 
move  from  the  spot  with  all  possible  despatch. 

In  this  labor  oi  love,  Valentine  was  zealously 
engaged  for  the  next  half  hour,  and  when  he 
had  made  about  fifty  appointments,  the  whole 
of  which  were  to  be  kept  in  the  hall,  he  was 
urged  by  Horace  to  quit  the  scene,  which  he 
did  without  being  by  any  means  satisfied  that 
its  tendency  was  to  promote  the  cause  of  virtue 
or  to  cultivate  those  feelings  which  bind  man 
to  man. 

Horace  now  endeavored  to  prevail  upon  Va- 
lentine to  accompany  him  to  what  he  called 
his  '-club,"  a  large  house  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
theatre,  the  door  of  which  was  partially  open, 
and  which  appeared  to  be  brilliantly  illuminat- 
ed ;  but  as  it  was  then  twelve  o'clock,  and  as 
he  wished  to  rise  early  in  the  morning,  he  ex- 
cused himself,  and  having  called  a  coach,  he 
left  Horace  to  keep  some  appointment  at  the 
"club,"  and  proceeded  to  the  house  of  his 
guardian  alone. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

valentine's  trip  to  gravesend. 

With  all  their  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart,  and  of  the  springs  of  human  actions,  of 
the  impulses,  the  promptings,  and  the  guides 
of  the  soul,  philosophers  have  never  yet 
deigned  to  decide  whether  it  be  in  reality 
natural  for  a  perfectly  unsophisticated  youth 
to  view  the  general  conduct  of  our  dashing 


metropolitan  rips  w-ilh  contempt  or  emulation. 
Such  a  youth,  if  he  be  an  observer  at  all,  can« 
not  f»il  to  perceive  in  those  rips  the  total  ab- 
sence of  every  virtuous  or  really  honorable 
principle ;  he  cannot  fail  to  mark  that  they  are 
selfish,  heartless,  brutal,  and  dead  to  every 
sense  of  common  justice  ;  and  yet  our  grave 
men  will  not  honor  the  world  by  deciding, 
whether  nature  inspires  him  who  perceives  alt, 
this  with  the  spirit  of  rivalry  or  that  of  disgust/ 

Now  this  is  indeed  a  most  extraordinary  piece 
of  business;  but,  without  dwelling  long  upon  a 
subject  so  profound — without  stopping  the  cur- 
rent of  these  adventures  to  inquire  whether  the 
feelings  which  actuate  those  who  delight  in 
setting  honor,  virtue,  justice,  and  decency  at 
defiance,  are  attributable  to  properly,  blood,  or-, 
education, — it  may  be  said  with  perfect  safety,', 
that  Valentine,  whether  naturally  or  not,  was 
impressed  with  no  very  high  notions  of  Horace, 
with  reference  either  to  the  strength  of  his  head, 
or  to  the  soundness  of  his  heart,  for  having 
watched  his  actions  narrowly,  and  viewed  the^ 
direct  tendency  of  each,  he  had  seen  quite  suf-. 
ficient  to  convince  him,  that  circumstances-, 
might  make  him  a  really  great  villain,  buj' 
never  could  make  him  a  really  great  man. 

With  this  conviction  deeply  impressed  upon 
his  mind,  he  wound  up  his  watch  and  went  to 
sleep,  and  having  dreamt  of  fairy  land  through- 
out the  night,  he  rose  unusually  early,  ate  a 
most  substantial  breakfast,  and  started  at  once 
for  the  steam  packet  wharf. 

It  happened  to  be  an  extremely  hot  morning, 
and  as  the  sun  was  making  desperate  efforts  to 
send  its  bright  rays  through  the  vapors  which 
mantled  the  earth,  the  sparrows  resolved  to  do 
business  while  they  were  able,  were  hopping 
about  gaily  from  tile  to  tile,  and  from  brick  to 
brick,  well  knowing  that  when  the  mist  had 
been  dispelled,  those  tiles  and  those  bricks 
would  be  loo  hot  to  hold  them. 

As  he  proceeded,  the  public  vehicles  were 
rattling  over  the  stones  with  remarkable  veloci- 
ty, and  while  the  horses  were  adorned  with 
blue  and  yellow  rosettes,  with  the  view  of 
enabling  them  to  enjoy  themselves  with  the 
knowledge  of  its  being  Sunday,  each  drivel 
proudly  sported  his  gayest  clothes  and  the  largest 
bunch  of  wall-fiowers  a  penny  could  procure.    . 

As  Valentine  drew  near  the  wharf,  crowds 
of  persons  were  hastening  in  precisely  the 
same  direction ;  some  with  children  in  their 
arms,  some  with  baskets  of  provisions  in  their 
hands,  and  others  who,  although  with  neither 
children  or  provisions,  appeared  just  as  happy 
as  those  who  had  both. 

It  was  interesting  to  analyze  the  mass  of  in- 
dividuals who  crowded  the  deck  of  the  vessel, 
for  they  indicated  their  social  positions  as  plain- 
ly as  if  each  had  been  stamped  with  a  ''  dis- 
tinctive die." 

There  stood  the  mechanic,  the  creases  in 
whose  coat  told  plainly  not  only  that  it  was 
worn  but  once  a  week,  but  that  infinite  care 
had  been  taken  to  preserve  the  pristine  beauty 
of  the  nap  by  keeping  'ij  folded  in  a  trunk  or 
drawer.  There  was,  however,  a  strongly 
marked  difference  between  the  married  and 
single  mechanic;   for  while  the  former  was 
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calculating  precisely  how  much  the  trip  would 
cost,  the  latter,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  liberal- 
ity, was  priding  himself  upon  the  force  with 
which  he  sent  to  perdition  all  idea  of  the  ex- 
pense. Nor  was  the  distinction  between  the 
y  married  and  the  single  of  this  class  developed 
t)'y  the  gentlemen  alone  :  the  countenance  of 
the  married  lady  displayed  an  anxiety  about 
her  little  household  gods,  and  a  stiong  disposi- 
tion to  show  her  authority  as  a  wife  by  finding 
fault  with  every  trifling  thing  that  occurred, 
while  the  single  lady  had  Ihtle  thought  indeed 
of  home,  and  being  resolved  to  appear  highly 
delighted  with  everything,  laughed  very  mer- 
rily at  anything  or  nothing.  But  the  mode  of 
wearing  the  shawl  was  alone  sufficient  to  mark 
the  distinction  between  them;  for  while  the 
married  lady  would  have  hers  spread  upon  her 
back  in  order  that  the  whole  of  the  pattern  might 
be  seen,  the  single  lady  carried  hers  gracefully 
upon  her  arm,  with  the  only  ostensible  view 
of  showing  that  she  had  such  a  thing  as  a 
shawl  in  her  possession. 

Aloof  from  these  persons  stood  those  who 
kept  chandlers',  butchers',  and  green-grocers' 
shops;  and  each  gentleman  belonging  to  this 
cJass  prided  himself  especially  upon  having  a 
handsome  turn-out  by  his  side  in  the  shape  of 
nis  ''missis," — a  lady  who  not  only  dresses 
herself,  but  superintends  the  adornment  of  her 
husband.  He  must  wear  his  chain  thus,  and 
his  shirt  pin  thus,  and  as  she  allows  herself 
only,  to  tie  his  cravat,  she  has,  of  course,  what- 
ever knot  she  may  happen  to  fancy.  His  hair 
must  go  so,  and  his  waistcoat  so — in  a  word, 
there  is  nothing  in  which  she  has  not  a  hand, 
for  although  it  may  be  true  that  she  permits 
him  to  shave  his  own  chin,  he  must  be  careful 
not  to  place  his  domestic  peace  in  peril  by 
spoiling  the  shape  of  his  whiskers.  With  re- 
gard to  the  adornment  of  her  own  person,  she 
e.\ercises  of  course,  her  undoubted  prerogative, 
by  wearing  precisely  whatever  she  thinks  pro- 
per. If  she  cannot  procure  a  couple  of  red 
roses  sufficiently  large,  she  will  establish  a 
brace  of  becoming  sunflowers  between  her  cap 
and  bonnet,  the  size  of  which  latter  affair  is  inva- 
riably immense ;  and  she  will  have  a  long  white 
veil  and  a  plume  of  feathers,  whether  veils  and 
feathers  be  worn  by  the  aristocracy  or  not ;  and 
beyond  all  dispute  when  ladies  in  this  sphere 
are  dressed,  they  are  dressed,  for  there  never 
did  appear  in  any  rainbow  a  color  that  they 
have  not  got  something  about  them  to  match. 
But  even  these  with  their  husbands  did  not 
constitute  in  fact  the  elite  of  the  vessel ;  there 
were  very,  very  different  beings  on  board  ; — 
the  milliners,  the  shopmen,  and  the  clerks! — 
but  although  the  clerks  and  shopmen  might  be 
said  to  form  one  class  of  persons,  the  difference 
between  even  them  was  distinctly  developed, 
for  the  clerks  had  pale  faces  and  delicate 
hands,  while  the  faces  of  the  shopmen  were 
full  and  their  hands  red  as  blood.  There  was 
moreover  something  in  the  expression  of  the 
e^e,  by  which  this  d'  ction  was  marked. 
The  eyes  of  the  clerk.'  were  comparatively 
quiet  and  unassuming,  but  the  shopmen  had 
really  very  impudent  eyes,  and  while  they 
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were  lost  in  admiration  of  the  ladies,  the  clerks 
appeared  lost  in  admiration  of  themselves. 

VVhen  the  clock  struck  ten,  between  five  and 
six  hundred  individuals  had  managed  to  estab- 
lish themselves  upon  the  deck,  and  as  the 
band,  consisting  of  a  harp,  a  violin,  and  a  fife, 
began  to  play  a  highly  popular  tune,  the  boat 
started.  Ginger  beer  and  bottled  stout  were  in 
immediate  requisition,  and  while  many  of  the 
unencumbered  gentlemen  were  smoking  their 
cigars,  Valentine  was  learning  the  various 
orders  that  were  giving  by  the  captain  through 
the  boy  who  stood  just  above  the  place  in 
which  the  engine  was  working. 

The  vessel  had  not  proceeded  far,  when, 
fancying  that  he  could  imitate  the  voice  of  the 
boy  exactly,  he  determined  to  try  the  effect 
of  the  experiment ;  and  as  he  had  become 
quite  au  fait  to  the  orders  that  were  given,  the 
very  moment  the  boat  had  passed  the  shipping, 
he  commenced  with  "  Ease  ar  !" 

"  No,  no;  go  on,"  said  the  captain. 

"Go  on  !"  cried  the  boy. 

"  Ease  ar  !"  shouted  Valentine  again. 

"Who  told  you  to  ease  her  1"  said  the  cap- 
tain to  the  boy. 

"Stop  ar  !"  cried  Valentine,  and  the  engine 
stopped  at  once. 

"What  are  you  about,  sir!"  shouted  the 
captain  ;  "  you'd  better  mmd  what  you  are  af- 
ter. Go  on.  sir,  and  let's  have  no  more  of  that 
nonsense." 

"Go  on!"  cried  the  hoy,  who  couldn't  ex- 
actly understand  it,  although  he  looked  round 
and  scratched  his  head  with  great  energy. 

At  this  moment  a  wherry  was  seen  just  a- 
head  waiting  to  put  three  passengers  on  board, 
and  as  the  vessel  approached  her,  the  captain 
raised  his  hand. 

"Ease  ar!"  cried  the  boy  who  was  watch- 
ing that  hand,  and  as  it  moved  again,  he  added 
"  stop  ar  !"  when  the  steps  were  let  down,  and 
a  man  stood  ready  wuth  a  boat-hook  secured  by 
a  rope,  while  the  waterman  was  pulling  away 
with  all  the  strength  he  had  in  him. 

"Go  on!"  cried  Valentine,  just  as  the  boat 
had  reached  the  side,  and  the  vessel  dashed 
away  and  left  the  wherry  behind  her. 

•'Stop  her  I"  shouted  the  captain  very 
angrily,  "what  is  the  matter  with  you,  sir,  this 
morning?" 

"  Stop  ar  !"  cried  the  innocent  boy  ;  and  the 
waterman,  who   was   very   old   and   not  verj'' 
strong,  pulled  away  again  as  hard  as  he  could 
pull  ;  but  as  he  had  to   row  against  the   tide, 
and  had  been  left  some  considerablf  distance 
behind,   it  was  a  long  time  before   he   could 
manage  to  get  up  again,  although  he  perspired 
very  freely.     He  did,  however,  at  length  suc- 
ceed hi  getting  alongside;  but  just  as  he  was 
reaching    the    steps    again,    Valentine     cried, 
"Move   her   astarn!'- — vt-hen,    as   the   vessel 
j  went  back  very  fast  with  the  tide,  she  left  the 
I  wherry  some  considerable  distance  a-head. 
I      "Stop  her!  you  scoundrel!    go  on!     What 
■  d'ye  mean, sir?"  shouted  the  captain  indignantly. 
I      "Stop   ar ! — Go   on!"   cried   the  boy,  who 
I  couldn't  make  it  out  exactly  even  then — "  ease 
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ar  ;"  —he  cried  again,  as  the  captain  waved  his 
hand — "  stop  ar!" 

"Go  on!"  cried  Valentine,  in  precisely  the 
eame  tone,  and  the  vessel  again  left  the  wherry 
behind  her. 

As  the  captain,  at  this  interesting  moment, 
threw  his  hat  at  the  boy,  and  as  the  boy  began 
to  rub  his  head  violently,  as  if  it  had  struck 
him,  the  vessel  proceeded  so  far  before  the 
order  "  to  go  on,"  had  been  counteracted,  that 
the  waterman,  feeling  that  they  were  having  a 
game  with  him,  quietly  gave  the  thing  up. 

Now  the  captain  was  really  a  remarkable 
man,  but  the  chief  cha-racteristics  of  his  mind 
were  even  more  remarkable  than  those  of  his 
body.  He  had  been  a  most  extraordinary 
swearer,  but  having  imbibed  a  propensity  for 
iiterature  and  art,  a  ten  moiUhs'  quiet  indul- 
gence in  that  propensity  had  made  him  alto- 
g-ether  a  different  individyal.  Instead  of  going, 
like  a  man  without  a  s^oul,  every  evening  to  a 
neighboring  public  house  to  smoke  his  pipe, 
and  to  have  his  stint,  —  namely,  seven  four- 
penny-worths  of  hot  gin-and-water,  and  he 
always  knew  when  he  had  that  stint  by  the 
seven  pewter  spoons  which  he  had  placed  in  a 
row  before  him  —  he  kept  philosophically  at 
home,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  perfect 
mastery  over  the  subjects  of  Theology,  Geo- 
logy, Phrenology,  and  Physiology,  ami  as  for 
swearingl  —  it  will  be  necessary  only  to  say 
this,  that  he  had  sworn  that  he  would  \\Q\er 
svv.  ar  again. 

How,  then,  to  express  his  feelings  when  irri- 
tated, became  a  difficulty  which  he  had  every 
day  to  surmount.  He  had  not  the  least  notion 
of  bridling  his  passion ;  his  object  was  simply 
to  bridle  his  tongue ;  and  as  swearing — if  use 
be  indeed  second  nature — had  clearly  become 
natural  to  him,  he  was  frequently  in  danger  of 
bursting  some  very  important  blood-vessel,  be- 
cause he  would  not  give  vent  to  his  rage  in  the 
language  to  which  he  had  been  so  long  accus- 
tomed. He  would  keep  it  pent  up,  and  it  was 
pent  up  while  the  steamer  was  dodging  the 
wherry;  but  when  he  found  that  the  waterman 
had  ceased  to  ply  his  sculls,  and  that  the  oppo- 
sition vessel  would  have  the  three  passengers 
in  consequence,  his  rage  knew  no  bounds. 
"  You  beauty  !"  cried  he  to  the  boy  at  length, 
finding  that  he  must  either  say  something  or 
burst.  "Oh!  bless  your  frzUy  eyes!  —  You 
understand  me  !" 

"  Ease  ar  !"  cried  Valentine. 

"  At  it  again  !"  exclaimed  the  captain  ;  "  oh, 
you  darling,  you  sweet  pretty  boy !  Oh,  I'll 
give  you  pepper !  ony  let  me  come  down  to 
you,  that's  all,  you  duck^  and  I'll  give  you  the 
beautifulle.st  towelling  you  ever  enjoyed.  Let 
her  go,  sir." 

"  Go  on  !"  whined  the  boy.  "  It  a'n't  me  ;  I 
can't  help  it." 

'■  What !  Say  that  again — only  say  it — and 
if  I  don't  make  you  spin  round  and  round,  like 
a  lying  young  cockchafer,  seize  me."  And  the 
poor  boy  began  to  dig  his  knuckles  in  his  eyes, 
and  to  whine  a  repetition  of  what  was  held  to 
De  a  falsehood. 

"  Ay,  whine  away,  my  dear !"  cried  the  cap' 
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noise,  I'll  come  down  and  give  you  a  clotil  o 
one  side  o'  the  head  that  you  never  haa 
afore  !'•' 

'•  Ease  ar  !"  cned  Valentine. 

"What,  won't  you  be  quiet?" 

'•Stop  ar !" 

'•  What  is  it  you  mean,  you  young — angetl 
What  is  it  you  meanV  cried  the  captain,  as  he 
stood  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  his  hands  upon 
his  knees,  "  rfo  you  want  a  good  wehing?  ony 
say,  and  you  shall  catch,  my  dear,  the  bles- 
sedest  rope's-ending  you  ever  had  any  notion 
on  yet.  Now  I  give  you  fair  warning.  If  I  Jp 
have  any  more  of  this,  if  it's  ever  so  little,  I'll 
come  down  and  give  you  the  sweetest  hiding 
that  ever  astonished  your  nerves  !  So  ony  look 
out,  my  dear  !  Take  a  friend's  advice,  and  look 
out.     Well  ! — are  we  to  perceedl" 

"  Go  on !"  cried  the  boy ;  and  he  still  worked 
away  with  his  knuckles,  and  screwed  up  his 
features  into  the  ugliest  form  they  were  capa- 
ble of  assuming.  ) 

"  Oh,  you  young  beauty  ! — you  know  what  1 
mean,"  cried  the  captain,  as  he  ground  his 
great  teeth  and  shook  his  fists  at  the  innocent 
boy,  whose  eyes  were  by  this  time  so  swollen, 
that  he  could  scarcely  see  out  of  them  at  ajl. 
•'You  stink  for  a  good  tanning,  and  TU  ease 
your  mind,  my  dear  — ;/  I  don't,  may  I  be  — 
saved !  So  now  you  know  my  sentiinents." 
And  having  delivered  himself  loudly  to  tliis 
effect,  he  thrust  his  hands  triumphantly  into 
his  breeches  pockets,  and  directed  the  whole 
of  his  attention  a-head. 

His  eye  was,  however,  no  sooner  off  the  boy, 
than  Valentine  again  cried  '•  Ease  ar  !  stop  ar !" 
but  long  before  the  sound  of  the  last  " ai"  haa 
died  away,  the  captain  seized  a  rope  about  as 
thick  as  his  wrist,  and  without  giving  utterance 
even  to  a  word,  jumped  down  upon  the  deck 
with  a  deep  inspiration  of  the  spirit  of  ven- 
geance. 

"  Away,  boy !  run !"  cried  Valentine,  quickly; 
and  the  boy,  who  was  evidently  anything  but 
an  idiot,  darted  like  lightning  among  the  pas- 
sengers. The  captain,  at  starting,  was  close 
at  his  heels  ;  but  the  boy  shot  a-head  with  such 
skill,  and  then  dodged  him  round  and  round, 
and  in  and  out,  with  so  much  tact  and  dexte- 
rity, that  it  soon  became  obvious  that  he  had 
been  chased  in  a  manner  not  very  dissimilar 
before. 

"  Lay  hold  of  that  boy !"  cried  the  captain, 
•'  lay  hold  of  him  there  !'  but  the  passengers, 
who  rather  enjoyed  the  chase,  refused  to  do  any 
such  thing.  They,  on  the  contrary,  endeavored 
to  shield  the  boy  ;  and  whenever  they  fancied 
that  the  captain  was  gaining  ground,  although 
he  would  not  have  caught  him  in  a  fortnight,  a 
dozen  of  the  stoutest  woidd — of  course  acci- 
dentally— place  themselves  quietly  before  him. 

"  Come  here  !"  cried  the  captain,  panting  for 
breath ;  "  Will  you  mind  what  I  say,  sir?  come 
here  !''  but  the  boy,  who  didn't  seem  to  approve 
of  that  course,  did  discreetly  refuse  to  accept 
the  invitation,  and  the  captain  was,  in  conse 
quence  after  him  again. 

At  length  Valentine  raised  a  contemptuous 
laugh,  and  as  it  had  in  an  instant  at  least  a 
hundred  echoes,  the  captain's  philosophy  open- 
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cd  his  eyes,  and  he  saw  the  propriety  of  giving 
up  the  chase. 

•"'  Here,  Robmson  !"  said  he,  "just  give  a  look 
out  here.  Bless  his  little  soul,  he  shall  have  a 
quilting  yet,'"  and  after  telling  the  gendemen 
below  to  go  on,  he  silently  ascended  the  paddle- 
box  again,  and  Robinson  took  the  boy's  place. 

The  vessel  now  proceeded  without  interrup- 
tion, and  as  Valentine  could  not  conveniently 
imitate  Robinson's  voice,  until  he  had  actually 
heard  Robinson  speak,  he  left  for  a  time  that 
particular  spot,  for  the  purpose  of  looking  a  little 
about  him.  The  first  person  he  encountered  was 
a  stoutly-built  black-whiskered  gendeman.  who 
was  engaged  in  the  destruction  of  a  nice  little 
book,  by  wantonly  tearing  out  the  leaves,  and 
disposing  of  each  for  two  shillings.  The  re- 
markable avidity  with  which  these  leaves  were 
purchased,  led  Valentine  naturally  to  believe 
that  they  contained  some  very  valuable  infor- 
mation. He,  therefore,  bought  one  of  them  at 
once,  and  having  easily  made  himself  master 
of  its  contents,  cried — throwing  his  voice  behind 
the  destroyer — "Now,  where  are  my  seven  I" 

"Seven?"  said  the  destroyer,  "  yes,  three, 
five,  seven,"  and  seven  of  the  leaves  were 
torn  out  at  one  pull. 

"Now  then  !"  said  Valentine,  assuming  the 
same  voice. 

"Here  they  are,  sir,  here  they  are,"  said  the 
destroyer. 

"'Well,  hand  'em  over,  will  youl"  cried 
Valentine. 

"  Here,  sir;  seven,  sir?  seven?"  and  the  seven 
were  olTered  to  every  man  near  him. 

"Me  and  ray  missis  vonls  two,"  observed  a 
gentleman  who  held  his  pocket  open  with  one 
hand,  and  dived  the  other  down  to  the  bottom. 

"'Tip  us  a  cupple,  old  boy,"  said  another, 
who  sported  a  hat  with  a  nine-inch  brim. 

"O  pie  sir,  pa  wants  flee,"  said  a  very  little 
lady  with  four  ringlets  hanging  down  behind 
rather  thicker  than  her  arm. 

"  Well !  where  are  my  seven  ?"  cried  Valen- 
tine again,  assuming  the  same  voice  as  before. 

"  None  o'  your  larks  yer  know ;  cos  it  wont 
fit,"  said  the  angry  destroyer  without  turning 
round. 

"  Then  FU  just  go  ashore  without  paying  at 
all,"  observed  Valentine. 

"  Will  yer?"  said  he  who  held  the  book,  with 
an  ironical  smile,  at  the  same  time  looking  full 
in  the  face  of  an  individual  who  happened  to 
be  laughing  at  the  moment.  "  Then  praps  you 
list  won't;  for  I'll  jist  keep  a  hexlry  look  out. 
You  call  yourself  a  genelman,  don't  yer?  So 
don't  I:"  and  his  blood  began  to  boil,  and  his 
veins  began  to  swell,  and  he  tore  some  more 
leaves  out  with  great  indignation. 

Valentine  then  at  once  proceeded  to  the  "  sa- 
oon,"  but  as  he  found  only  a  few  young  ladies 
with  their  lovers,  indulging  tenderly  in  sweet 
discourse,  and  sipping  from  lime  to  time  dead 
ginger  beer,  he  left  them  to  open  their  hearts 
to  each  other,  and  made  his  way  into  the 
"'cabin."  In  this  place,  the  ladies  and  gende- 
men seemed  fort^e  most  part  to  have  the  same 
object  in  view,  ^ut  were  infinitely  less  senti- 
mental in  its  pursuit.  BotUed  stout  was  ap- 
parently the  favorite  beverage,  but  some  had  a 


little  gin-and-water  on  the  top,  and  as  most  of 
the  gentlemen  were  smoking,  each  appeared 
to  be  then  in  the  full  indulgence  of  the  very 
pure.s^t  sublunary  pleasure,  by  holding  a  pipe  in 
his  right  hand,  and  clasping  the  waist  of  hia 
intended  with  the  left. 

Their  conversation  was  by  no  means  of  a 
strictly  private  character.  That  which  prevailed, 
touched  the  lowness  of  wages  generally,  and 
in  order  to  demonstrate  the  cause  of  this  re- 
markable stale  of  things,  an  individual  was 
creating  an  immense  sensation,  by  showing  the 
absolute  necessity  for  the  adoption  of  universal 
suffrage.  The  noise  which  proceeded  from  this 
highly  accomplished  orator,  drowned  the  voices 
of  all  who  wished  to  get  a  word  in  "  edge- 
ways," and  if  any  one  presumed  to  offer  an 
opinion,  which  happened  to  be  even  in  the 
slightest  degree  opposed  to  that  which  he  had 
expressed,  a  volley  of  abuse,  couched  in  terms 
neither  elegant  nor  grammatical,  was  perfectly 
sure  to  assail  him. 

At  length.  Valentine,  anxious  to  ascertain  the 
extent  to  which  he  would  go  in  support  of  hie 
principles,  took  occasion  to  observe  in  a  very 
gruff  voice,  as  the  orator  was  denouncing 
eveiy  man  as  a  trator,  who  hesitated  to  go 
what  he  termed  "  the  ole  og,"  with  him — "  We 
don't  want  viniversal  suffrage  here." 

"  Ve  don't  vont  huniwersle  suffrage !"  cried 
the  orator.  "  Lor  sen  I  may  live ! — not  vont 
it?  Veil,  strike  me  ! — not  vont  huniversle  suff 
— Veil,  may  I  be  kicked  to  the  middle  o' 
next  veek !  Vy  ve  vont  nothink  helse  !  I  am 
for  hevery  man  bein  alike  vithout  hextinction ; 
and  I  means  for  to  say  this,  that  hevery  man  as 
isn't  of  the  same  sentiments,  ought  to  be  druv 
out  o'  society.  Not  vont  huniversle — Veil,  may 
I — but  stop,  let's  ave  a  little  hargriment  about 
that  ere.  Now  then — Vy  don"t  ve  vont  the  suf- 
frage to  be  huniwersle  ?  That's  the  question  !" 
and  the  orator  winked  and  gave  his  head  a 
most  significant  nod.  "  Vy  don't  we  vont  the 
suffrage  to  be  huniwersle  ?" 

"  Because,"  replied  Valentine,  throwing  his 
voice  to  the  other  end  of  the  cabin, — "because 
every  fool  like  you  would  have  it  then  to 
abuse." 

That  was  sufficient.  The  orator  laid  down 
his  pipe  ;  took  a  deep  draught  of  stout ;  pulled 
his  coat  off;  tucked  his  shirt-sleeves  above 
the  elbows,  and  challenged  the  voice  to  a 
"  kipple  o'  rounds — ^iust  ony  a  kipple  !" 

In  one  moment  the  whole  cabni  was  in  an 
uproar.  The  ladies  were  respectively  begging 
their  beloveds  to  abstain  from  all  interference, 
while  the  orator's  lady  clung  to  his  neck,  and 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  implored  him  not  to 
"  bemean  himself  by  dirtying  his  hands  with 
any  sich  lowbred  feller." 

For  some  considerable  time,  the  enraged 
orator  was  inexorable  ;  but  he  was  at  length 
prevailed  upon  to  put  on  his  coat,  when, 
although  he  vowed  vengeance  upon  all  who 
dared  to  differ  with  him  in  opinion,  the  minds 
of  the  ladies  and  their  lovers  were  once  more 
at  ease. 

There  were,  however,  several  married  gen  • 
tlemen  here  whose  ladies  were  languishing  on 
deck,  and  as  Valentine  thought  this  extremely 
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unfair,  he  went  up  with  a  view  to  their  imnne- 
diate  re-union. 

''•  Do  you  know,"  said  he,  whispering,  in  an 
assumed  voice  of  course,  in  the  ear  of  a  hijihly 
dressf'd  dame,  "  do  you  know  whom  your  hus- 
■feand  is  kissing  in  the  cabin  V  The  lady  looked 
round  with  an  expression  of  amazement.  "  Do 
you  know  her?"  he  continued,  and  although 
quite  unable  to  discover  who  had  spoken,  she 
started  up  at  once  and  went  to  take  a  survey. 

"Don't  let  your  husband  drink  any  more  of 
that  gin,"  said  he  to  another  with  precisely  the 
Fame  result.  '•  Do  you  sutler  your  husband 
to  treat  crcry  g'n\  he  meets  ?"  and  thus  he  went 
on  until  he  hail  sent  nearly  all  the  married 
ladies,  whose  husbands  had  absented  them- 
selves, into  the  cabin. 

"  Ease  hor  !"  cried  Robinson,  in  a  rough 
heavy  tone. 

'•That's  the  voice  to  imitate!"  said  Valen- 
tine to  himself.  "  Now's  the  time  for  me  to 
reinstate  the  boy,"  and  as  he  saw  a  boat  making 
towards  the  vessel  ahead,  he  shouted  with  true 
Robinsonian  energy^  "Go  on  I" 

'■  No,  no  !"  cried  the  captain,  "  no,  no  !  you're 
as  bad  as  the  boy  !" 

"Ease  hor!"  shouted  Robinson,  "J  didn't 
speak !" 

"  Go  on  !"  cried  Valentine,  and  round  went 
(he  paddles  again,  for  the  engineer  himself  now 
began  to  be  excited. 

"  Do  you  want  to  drive  me  mad?"  cried  the 
captain. 

"What  d'yar  mean?"  shouted  Robinson, 
•'  that  wasn't  me  ?" 

"  What !  what!"  exclaimed  the  captain,  "not 
you!  Oh  Robinson,  Robinson!  don't  you  know, 
Robinson,  how  very  wrong  it.  is  for  to  tell  a 
blessed  falsity  for  to  hide  a  fault?'' 

"'  I  tell  you  it  wasn't  me  then  !  If  you  don't 
like  to  believe  me  you  may  call  out  yourself!" 
and  Robinson  walked  to  the  head  of  the  vessel, 
and  laying  very  violent  hands  upon  a  rope, 
dashed  it  desperately  down  upon  the  deck, 
when,  having  thus  taken  his  measure  of  ven- 
geance, he  folded  his  arms,  and  seemed  to  feel 
a  little  better. 

"'  Will  you  promise  to  behave  yourself,  boy, 
if  I  take  you  on  again  ?"  cried  the  captain. 

"  Yes.  sir,"  said  the  boy,  as  well  as  he  could, 
considering  that  his  mouth  was  at  that  moment 
full  of  bread  and  butter;  when,  watching  the 
motion  of  the  captain's  hand,  he  cried  "  ease 
ar  ! — stop  ar !"  for  the  boat  was  still  approaching. 

The  boy  now  emptied  his  mouth  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  wiped  his  lips  clean  with  a  handful 
of  oily  tow,  when  Valentine,  determined  to  let 
the  little  fellow  recover  the  good  opinion  of  the 
captain  by  pursuing  the  proper  course,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  side  of  the  vessel. 

In  the  boat,  which  drew  near,  sat  an  elderly 
gentleman,  and  an  exceedingly  elegant  young 
person,  who  appeared  to  be  his  daughter, 
valentine  was  struck  with  the  extreme  beauty 
of  her  countenance,  and  gazed  on  her  intently. 
He  felt  that  he  had  never  beheld  so  beautiful 
a  creatur(>  before  ;  and  the  nearer  she  approach- 
ed the  side  of  the  vessel — which  was  still, 
although  the  engine  had  been  stopped,  going 
geiitiy,  the  more  his  rapture  increased.     Just, 


however,  as  the  person  who  had  the  manage* 
ment  of  the  hook  caught  the  head  of  the  boat, 
the  old  gentleman  rose  from  his  seat,  when  the 
suddenness  of  the  unexpected  jerk  which  is 
invariably  given  at  that  moment,  sent  him  back 
with  so  much  violence,  that  he  was  plunged 
into  the  river  in  an  i.istant. 

"My  father!"  shrieked  the  lady,  "my 
father!"  and  extending  her  arms,  she  feL 
breathless  upon  him. 

"  Save  them  !"  shouted  fifty  of  the  passengers 
at  once. 

"Let  the  boat  go!"  cried  the  waterman, 
"let  the  boat  go  !"  But  the  hand  of  the  man 
who  held  the  boat-hook  was  powerless,  and  as 
the  bodies  clasped  together  were  floating  with 
the  tide,  Valentine  rushed  to  the  stern  of  the 
vessel,  and  dashed  at  once  into  the  stream. 
The  force  with  which  he  plunged  carried  him 
down  to  a  great  depth,  and  his  clothes  became 
so  weighty  that  they  would  scarcely  allow  him 
to  rise,  and  when  he  did  rise  he  found  himself 
still  some  considerable  distance  from  them ; 
but  he  struck  out  gallantly,  and  reached  them 
at  the  moment  they  were  sinking  to  rise  no 
more.  The  first  thing  he  caught  was  the  hair 
of  the  father,  whose  effort  to  seize  the  hand 
which  held  him  was  instantaneous ;  but  Valen- 
tine dexterously  evadeil  his  grasp,  and  having 
caught  the  dress  of  the  lady,  whose  arms 
were  still  twined  round  her  father's  neck,  he 
held  them  up  at  arm's  length,  while  the  boats 
were  approaching.  The  struggles  of  the  old 
gentleman  to  seize  Valentine  now  became, 
desperate.  His  contortions  were  violent  in  the 
extreme.  He  dashed,  and  plunged,  and  struck 
at  him  like  a  maniac,  and  did  at  length  succeed 
in  winding  his  legs  round  the  body  of  Valentine 
so  firmly,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  aid  which 
arrived  at  the  moment,  they  must  inevitably 
have  gone  down  together  ;  for  even  when  they 
had  been  dragged  into  the  boat,  the  old  gentle- 
man would  not  relinquish  his  hold  until  they 
had  managed  to  convince  him  of  the  fact,  that 
he  and  his  daughter  were  perfectly  safe. 

The  vessel,  which  had  been  backing  all  the 
time  with  the  tide,  now  arrived  at  the  spot;  and 
when  the  poor  old  gentleman  had  been  assisted 
on  board,  Valentine  took  the  young  ladv,  who 
had  fainted,  in  his  arms,  and  having  reached 
the  deck,  proceeded  at  once  to  the  saloon, 
where  every  attention  was  paid  to  her  and  her 
father,  with  a  view  to  their  immediate  restora- 
tion. 

All  being  now  perfectly  secure,  Valentine 
left  the  saloon  for  the  cabin,  and  on  his  way  a 
hundred  hands  were  extended  towards  him  by 
the  passengers,  who  warmly  exclaimed,  "God 
bless  you,  my  fine  fellow  !  Nobly  done  !  God 
bless  you  !"  The  ladies  were  deeply  affected; 
and  shed  tears  of  joy  as  he  passed,  and  would 
have  dried  his  dripping  clothes  in  their  bosoms. 

On  reaching  the  cabin,  he  sent  one  of  the 
men  to  the  steward  for  a  shirt  and  whatever 
other  clothes  he  might  happen  to  have,  and 
while  the  steward  was  engaged  in  looking  out 
a  complete  suit,  he  undressed,  and  after  drying 
himself  as  well  as  he  could  without  assistance, 
he  got  one  of  the  passengers,  who  happened  to 
be  a  master-blacksmith,  to  rub  him  down  with 
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%  rough  towel  until  his  entire  body  became  red 
as  blood. 

As  soon  as  this  glowing  operation  had  been 
performed,  he  received  a  lull  suit  from  the 
nauds  of  the  steward.  The  first  thing  he  put 
on  was  a  rough-checked  shirt,  and  then  fol- 
lowed a  pair  of  fine  white  lambswool  h'7se 
which  belonged  to  the  amiable  stewardess :  he 
then  drew  on  a  pair  of  breeches,  in  which 
Daniel  Lambert  himself  would  not  have  felt  at 
all  uncomfortable,  and  then  a  pair  of  real 
smuggler's  boots,  which  were  indeed  a  decent 
fit,  "considering :  then  a  waistcoat  which  had  to 
be  doubled  over  and  over  again  at  the  back, 
but  even  then  all  the  persuasion  in  the  world 
couldn't  make  it  come  close,  and  when  by  way 
of  a  finishing  touch,  he  got  into  the  steward's 
striped  jacket — the  sleeves  of  which  he  tucked 
up  about  a  quarter  of  a  yard,  in  order  to  give 
his  hands  a  breath  of  air — his  tout  ensemble  was 
60  complete,  that  a  stranger  might  naturally 
have  been  led  to  infer,  that  if  the  clothes  he 
then  wore  did  fit  him  the  day  previous,  he 
must  have  had  a  very  bad  night  of  it  indeed. 

However,  thus  attired  he  returned  to  the  sa- 
loon, to  see  how  those  whom  he  had  rescued 
were  faring.  He  found  the  young  lady  recov- 
ering fast,  and  her  father  giving  utterance  to 
many  fervent  ejaculations;  but  the  moment 
they  were  informed  that  he  who  had  saved 
them  was  present,  the  old  gentleman  affection- 
ately grasped  one  hand,  while  the  lady  seized 
the  other  and  kissed  it  warmly. 

''  My  brave  young  fellow  !  God  bless  you  !' 
exclaimed  the  old  gentleman,  when,  conceiving 
from  his  dress  that  he  belonged  to  the  vessel, 
he  added,  "  here,  here  is  my  card :  call  at  my 
house,  and  I'll  reward  you ;  my  brave  young 
man,  I'll  reward  you.'' 

Valentine,  perceiving  his  mistake,  smiled, 
but  took  the  card  and  spoke  to  the  lady,  w'ho 
although  extremely  pale,  looked  more  beauti- 
ful than  before. 

•'  Come,  drink,  my  fine  fellow  !  I  like  you ! — 
you're  a  trump  I'"  cned  a  jolly-looking  gentle- 
man, in  checked  trousers,  as  he  held  out  a 
glass  of  hot  brandy-and-water.  "  You  did  it 
nobly  —  bravely!  drink  it  up,  my  young  hero, 
and  theri  we'll  have  another.  Up  with  it,  my 
boy ! — it'll  keep  all  the  cold  out." 

Of  this  fact,  Valentine  had  not  the  smallest 
doubt,  for  he  found  it  remarkably  strong;  but 
as  he  had  drank  with  several  persons  before, 
he  politely  declined  taking  more  than  a  sip. 

The  vessel  now  drew  near  Gravesend,  and 
Valentine  proceeded  to  take  leave  of  her  of 
whom  he  already  felt  deeply  enamored. 

"You  will  call  and  see  us,  will  you  nof?" 
«aid  the  lady  as  she  pressed  his  hand,  and 
raised  her  eyes,  which  looked  like  brilliants  set 
m  uold. 

Valentine  gazed  on  her  beautiful  face,  and 
was  silent. 

"  You  will" — she  continued — "  you  will  prom- 
ise to  call  ?  Papa  will,  I'm  sure,  be  delighted 
to  see  you  ! — Why  will  you  not  promise'?" 

''I  do,"  said  Valentine,  who,  while  listening 
to  the  music  of  her  voice,  had  been  perfectly 
unconscious  of  a  reply  being  expected,  "  I  do, 
1  do  promise ;   and  when   I   assure  you  that 
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nothing  could  impart  so  much  pleasure" — He 
pressed  her  hand,  but  could  say  no  more,  foi 
her  eyes  were  again  turned  full  upon  him,  and 
seemed  to  be  beaming  with  gratitutle  and  love. 

"Come,  take  another  sup!"  cried  the  jolly- 
looking  gentleman,  again  approaching.  "  It 
strikes  mo  you  look  rayther  pale:  and  as  for 
you  not  taking  cold  ! — why  my  missis  won"t 
have  it  at  no  price." 

"Not  any  more,"  said  Valentine,  who  al- 
though he  appreciated  the  warmth  of  his  heart, 
at  that  moment  wished  him  anywhere  but 
there. 

"  The  young  lady  perhaps  will  have  a  drain ''" 
continued  the  persevering  pest.  "Oh!  have  a 
little,  miss!  It'll  do  your  heart  good.  My 
missis  is  sure  you'll  be  laid  up  if  you  don't, 
and  whatever  she  says,  why  of  course  you 
know  is  gospel." 

The  lady,  however,  gracefully  declined,  and 
after  many  warm  acknowledgments,  on  her 
part,  and  on  the  part  of  the  old  gentlemen,  her 
father,  Valentine  took  leave  of  them,  and  went 
upon  deck. 

The  pier  was  now  in  sight,  and  the  mind  of 
the  captain  had  happily  recovered  its  wonted 
tranquillity;  but  the  boy,  although  he  had  en- 
deavored to  do  his  duty  with  the  utmost  zeal, 
was  by  no  means  sure  that  the  captain  did  not 
still  intend  to  keep  his  promise  with  reference 
to  the  "  quilting."  It  was  true,  the  captain 
spoke  to  him  with  perhaps  a  somewhat  greater 
degree  of  kindness  than  he  ever  had  spokea 
before ;  but  this  tended  to  increase  the  appre- 
hension of  the  little  fellow,  who  having  heard  of 
the  prelude  to  the  crocodile's  attack,  at  once  fan- 
cied that  this  was  but  the  prelude  to  an  attack 
on  the  part  of  the  captain.  He  therefore  most 
anxiously  watched  his  every  movement,  and 
when  the  vessel  had  reached  the  pier,  he  trem- 
bled violently,  for  the  captain  immediately  de- 
scended from  his  post — an  operation  which  he 
usually  deferred  until  after  the  whole  of  the 
passengers  had  landed.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  steadiness  with  which  the  boy  kept  his  eye 
fixed  upon  him,  and  whenever  he  went  within 
reach  of  a  rope,  he  drew  himself  up  for  an 
immediate  start.  Hi?  fears  were  however  vain ; 
for  the  captain's  admiration  of  Vaventine's  con- 
duct had  effectually  subdued  every  angry  feel- 
ing, and  as  it  became  obvious  that  he  had 
descended  with  a  view  of  expressing  that  admi- 
ration, the  boy  began  to  feel  a  litUe  more  com- 
fortable again. 

"  I  am  delighted,"  cried  the  captain,  taking 
Valentine  by  the  hand,  "  I  am  perfectly  delight- 
ed with  your  hero-like  conduct  in  saving  them 
two  feller  creturs.  There's  somethink  wery 
like  it  in  Ossian's  Iliad — Ossian's? — of  course, 
it  is  Ossian's  —  where  a  gentleman,  I  think  it 
was  Artaxerxes,  but  that  I'm  not  sure  of,  dived 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  Po  to  fetch  up  Peter 
the  Great,  who  Avas  washing  his  feet  qn  the 
bank  with  Cassius,  who  was,  you  know,  one  of 
the  Grecian  gods." 

"Ah,  and  did  he  succeed?"  inquired  Valen- 
tine, with  apparent  anxiety. 

"  I  don't  think  it  says,"  replied  the  captain 
"  but  at  all  events  he  never  rose  again." 

"  What  a  pity  !   Tut,  tut !— what  a  pity  to  be 
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sure  !  Then,  of  course,  he  couldn't  inform  the 
world  whether  he  did  or  not'?'- 

"  By  no  means,'"  observed  the  captain,  "  and 
that  you  see's  the  mischief  of  history.  No  man 
•was  ever  able  to  write  hia  own  life  complete. 
He's  certain  to  go  off  the  hooks  before  he  has 
fimsned  it:  that's  the  misfortune.  It  strikes 
me,"  he  continued,  looking  earnestly  at  Valen- 
tine, "  it  strikes  me,  unless  I  am  werry  much 
mistaken,  that  you  have  the  organ  of  cour- 
ageoasuess  powerfully  deweloped.  I  should 
like  to  examine  your  head.  That  organ  there, 
just  above  the  eye  there,  seems  to  be  werry 
lull,  and  when  that  is  combined  to  the  one  that 
\5  siltivated  under  the  ear,  it  makes  up  cour- 
ageousness  perfect.  But  I  was  sure,  that  you'd 
got  it  when  you  dived  so  beautiful.  VVe  find 
it  in  ducks  werry  strong." 

"A  phrenologist,  I  perceive." 

"  I  take  great  delight  in  the  science.  1  can 
tell  a  man's  character  to  a  hair.  I've  the  whole 
of  the  organs  at  my  finger's  ends;  now  this, 
for  instance " 

'•You've  a  fine  sharp  lad  here,"  said  Valen- 
tine, as  the  captain  was  about  to  finger  his 
organs;  "he  appears  to  be  very  attentive." 

'•Yes,  he's  all  werry  well,"  said  the  captain, 
"but  he  an't  got  no  soul.  Besides,  he  don't 
know  exactly  how  to  behave  himself  some- 
times. Did  you  see  how  he  went  on  this 
morning'?" 

"  Boys,  you  know,  are  but  boys,"  observed 
Valentine,  and  the  novelty  of  that  remarkable 
observation,  proceeding,  as  it  did,  from  so  re- 
markable a  man,  had  so  striking  an  effect  upon 
the  captain,  that  he  at  once  consented  to  defer 
the  promised  "pepper,"  until  the  conduct  of 
which  he  complained  should  be  repeated. 

"  Now,"  said  Valentine,  "  will  you  do  me  the 
favor  to  allow  the  boy  to  carry  my  wet  clothes 
on  shore  ?" 

"  By  all  manner  of  means  in  the  world!"  re- 
plied the  captain.  "Here,  boy!  attend  to  this 
gentleman.  Go  and  see  after  his  things;  and 
mind  how  you  behave  yourself,  sir,  d'ye  hear?" 

The  boy  obeyed  with  alacrity,  and  Valentine 
escaped  from  the  captain  apparently  with  the 
view  of  surveying  the  pier.  The  passengers 
were  still,  as  usual^  crowding  from  the  vessel. 
Had  they  gone  in  turn  quietly  they  would  all 
have  got  on  shore  much  sooner,  and  with  an 
infinitely  greater  degree  of  comfort  to  them- 
selves ;  but  they  must  crowd,  and  plunge,  and 
show  their  teeth,  and  work  away  with  their 
elbows,  as  each  strove  to  get  before  the  other. 
One  lady  was  loudly  lamenting  over  the  fact 
of  her  bonnet  being  desperately  crushed ; 
another  was  endeavoring  to  recover  her  reticule, 
the  strings  of  which  she  held,  while  the  bag 
itself  was  fixed  between  the  hips  of  two  ladies 
who  were  going  with  the  stream  about  five 
rows  behind  her,  while  another  was  looking 
particularly  unamiable  at  a  gentleman  who  was 
innocently  digiring  his  elbow  into  that  particu- 
lar cavity  which  is  just  beneath  the  ear. 

"  For  goodness  sake  !"  cried  one,  "  don't 
pqueedge."  "  Where  are  you  drivin  to  ?"  shout- 
ed another.  "I  say,  you  sir!"  cried  a  third, 
'' jist  take  your  fist  out  of  the  small  of  my  back, 
good   luck   to    you !"'      They   still,    however, 


crowded  on,  and  displayed  as  much  anxietj  td 
quit  the  v.essel  as  if  she  then  had  been  m 
flames. 

"Have  you  lost  anything,  sir?"  whispered 
Valentine  in  the  ear  of  a  tall  gentleman,  ■\^rho.so 
efibrts  to  drive  past  his  neighbors  had  been 
really  very  desperate. 

The  gentleman  in  an  instant  drew  back,  in- 
spired with  the  horrid  suspicion  of  having  lost 
something,  although  it  certainly  did  not  appear 
that  he  had  much  to  lose.  In  the  first  place^ 
he  felt  in  all  his  pockets  at  once,  and  then 
searched  them  again  and  again  in  detail ;  and 
then  labored  to  recollect  if  he  had  brought  any- 
thing from  home,  which  he  had  not  then  about 
him;  but  even  then,  although  he  emptied  his 
pockets  and  found  all  quite  safe,  he  was  any- 
thing but  sure  that  he  hadn't  been  plundered. 

"  Do  you  allow  that  V  said  Valentine,  throw- 
ing a  whisper  into  the  ear  of  an  old  lady,  to 
whom  nature,  in  consideration  of  her  having 
but  a  single  eye,  had  bounteously  given  a 
double  chin. 

"  Mr.  Jones !"  cried  the  lady,  who  perceived 
two  females  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Jones.  "  I'm 
ashamed  of  you.  Keep  back,  sir;  and  let  them 
gals  pass!"' 

""What's  the  matter,  my  dear?"  said  Mr. 
Jones. 

"  Don't  dear  me,  sir!  I  saw  you  !"  cried  the 
lady  ;  and  Mr.  Jones  looked  as  if  he  at  that 
moment  felt  that  if  he  had  never  seen  her  it 
would  have  been  a  great  comfort. 

"Have  you  got  your  pass?"  said  Valentine, 
throwing  his  voice  behind  the  person  who  was 
taking  the  tickets.  "  I  want  no  pass,"  he 
added,  assuming  another  voice,  "  I  can  always 
pass  without." 

"0!  can  yer?"  cried  the  black  whiskered 
gentleman,  by  whom  those  interesting  little 
slips  of  paper  had  been  sold.  "Then  I  don't 
think  you  can.  Jim!  be  a  leetle  hextry  par- 
tickler  there,  will  yer  ?"  and  he  winked  at  Jim ; 
and  Jim  winked  at  him  as  he  stood  in  the 
gangway  perfectly  prepared  to  take  his  revenge 
out  of  the  first  man  who  attempted  to  pass 
without  a  ticket. 

"While  the  black-whiskered  gentleman  and 
Jim  were  thus  occupied,  Valentine  went  to  the 
steward,  who  lent  him  a  large  hairy  cap;  and 
when  his  clothes  had  been  carefully  deposited 
by  the  amiable  stewardess  in  a  shawl,  he,  fol- 
lowed by  the  boy,  took  his  leave  of  the  philo- 
sophic captain,  and  left  the  vessel,  portraying 
the  pleasurable  effects  of  that  astonishment, 
with  which  he  fondly  conceived  poor  Goodman 
would  view  the  extraordinary  character  of  his 
dress. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

IN  WHICH  VALENTINE  IS  INTRODUCED  TO  THREE  NEW 
FRIENDS,  WITH  ONE  OF  WHOM  HE  PASSES  A  VERt 
PLEASANT    NIGHT. 

The  surprise  with  which  Valentine,  on  reach 
ing  the  residence  of  Mr.  Plumplee,  ascertainec 
that  his  guardain  had  not  arrived,  was  as  graa 
as  that  with  which  he  had  intended  to  inspire 
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<3oo<iman,.  but  ot  a  character  of  course  diametri- 
cally opposite.  Nor,  ■when  the  circumstances 
were  explained,  was  that  surprise  felt  by  Val- 
entine alone:  JMr.  PlimipleC;  and  My.  Jonas 
Beagle,  an  eccentric  old  gentleman,  who  mur- 
dered his  time  at  Gravesend,  with  a  view  to  the 
perfect  restoration  of  his  health,  wliich  had 
never,  in  fact,  deserted  him  even  for  a  day. 
felt  and  expressed  a  corresponding  amount  of 
astonishment,  while  Miss  Madonna  Flumplee, 
the  virgin  sister  of  Goodman's  friend,  began  at 
once  to  indulge  in  all  sorts  of  conjectures  hav- 
ing reference  to  the  cause,  for  like  most  un- 
accountable occurrences,  the  scope  which  it 
afforded  for  the  play  of  the  imagination  was 
unbounded. 

'''  Who  knows,'"  cried  that  amiable  person, 
"  he  may  have  been  run  over  and  crushed  to 
•death.,  or  a  thousand  things  ! — the  drivers  about 
London  are  so  horribly  reckless.  I'm  sure  it 
was  only  the  other  day  I  was  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  endeavoring  to  cross  Fleet-street ; — and 
after  all  it  was  an  absolute  miracle  I  wasn't 
killed,  for  a  dog-cart,  with  a  dirty  person  sitting 
upon  the  edge,  rattled  down  the  street  at  such 
a  dreadful  rate  that  I  thought,  be  run  over  I 
must !  It  is  shameful  such  things  are  allowed. 
There  sat  the  filthy  creature  deliberately  smo- 
king his  pipe,  and  taking  no  sort  of  notice  of 
the  peril  in  which  he  was  placing  the  lives  and 
limbs  of  people,  not  even  the  slightest !  He 
was,  however,  I  am  happy  to  say,  properly 
punished,  for  no  sooner  had  he  passed  me  than 
the  wheel,  over  which  he  had  been  sitting, 
bounced  into  a  hole,  when,  happily,  the  entire 
concern  upset,  and  he  was  instantly  covered 
with  cat's  meat  and  mud." 

"Oh!  I  don't  expect  that  any  serious  acci- 
dent has  occurred,"  said  Mr.  Plumplee.  •'  The 
report  of  such  an  occurrence  would  be  certain 
to  have  reached  home  before  this  morning,  for 
he  never  goes  out  without  his  card  case ;  and 
his  name  and  address  are  printed  on  his  pocket- 
book,  I  know." 

•'  But,"  suggested  Miss  Madonna,  "  he  might 
tiave  had  his  pockets  previously  picked,  and  then 
strangers,  you  know,  would  have  no  clue  at  all. 
London  is  snch  a  place.  Pm  sure  I  was  read- 
ing the  other  dayj  in  one  of  the  papers,  of  a 
gentleman  who,  having  lost  his  handkerchief, 
went  in  to  purchase  a  new  one,  ready  hemmed, 
and  he  hadn't  left  the  shop  five  minutes,  before 
he  lost  that." 

"  And  did  he  go  in  to  buy  another  "?"  inquired 
Mr.  Jones  Beagle. 

"  It  didn't  say;  but  such  doings  are  positively 
dreadful,"  replied  Miss  Madonna.  "  I'm  sure, 
I've  said  it  a  thousand  times,  and  will  maintain 
it, — thu  police  are  of  no  sort  of  use.  They  are 
never  at  hand  when  people  are  being  plun- 
dered " 

"For  my  part,"  said  Mr.  Jonas  Beagle,  "I 
think  he  has  been  kidnapped.  The  fact  of  his 
having  been  out  all  night,  looks,  I  must  say, 
remarkably  suspicious.  What  busmess  has  a 
man  to  be  out  all  night?  None  whatever,  not 
the  slightest ;  and  I  hold  it  to  be,  therefore,  par- 
ticularly shocking!"  And  Mr.  Jonas  Beagle 
leered  wickedly  at  Miss  Madonna,  while  his 
little  twinkling  eyes  seemed  to  indicate  that  in 


his  judgment  Goodman  was  not  quite  immacu- 
late. 
The  attention  of  Mr.  Plum  plee  and  his  amia* 

ble  sister  was  now  directed  to  Valentine's  dress. 
A  tailor  in  the  vicinity  was  applied  to  at  once, 
but  as  he  had  nothing  likely  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose made  up,  the  case  was  stated  to  the  family 
next  door,  of  which  one  of  the  younger  branches 
politely  sent  in  a  complete  suit,  which  fortunately 
happened  to  fit  Valentine  to  a  hair. 

"  Now  then,"  said  Mr.  Beagle,  '•  for  a  walk;" 
and  as  the  conviction  had  obtained  that  it  was 
useless  to  wait  for  Goodman,  who  might  not 
arrive  until  the  evening,  Beagle,  Plumplee,  and 
Valentine  left  the  house,  and  at  once  got  into  a 
stream  of  gay  persons,  who  were  heavily  laden 
with  children  and  provisions,  and  who  appeared 
to  have  made  a  dead  set  at  a  windmill. 

"  Let's  go  to  the  Belly  woo !"  shouted  one  of 
these  persons,  who  had  one  child  on  his  arm 
and  another  on  his  back,  while  he  dragged  a 
third  along  by  the  hand. 

"  That's  by  fur  the  most  delightfuUest  place," 
obsei"ved  a  lady,  who  appeared  to  be  the  mother 
of  those  interesting  babes,  and  who  carried  a 
handkerchief,  in  which  the  shape  of  a  dish  was 
to  all  distinctly  visible.  "  I  prefers  the  Belly 
woo  'cause  there  we  can  set  out  at  top  and  see 
the  wessels  so  nice." 

"  The  Belly  woo !"  cried  Valentine ;  "  what'a 
the  Belly  woo?" 

•'•  The  Bellevue,  they  mean,  a  little  tavern  on 
the  hill,"  replied  Mr.  Jonas  Beagle,  who  had 
no  sooner  imparted  this  interesting  inform.ation, 
than  he  turned  into  what  he  called  the  Tivoli 
Gardens,  which  appeared  to  be  the  principal 
place  of  resort.  On  the  right,  as  they  entered, 
a  marquee  was  fixed  for  the  accommodation  of 
those  who  preferred  a  cold  dinner  for  a  shilling 
to  a  hot  one  for  eighteen-pence :  on  the  left 
stood  a  long  wooden  shed,  or  grand  dining- 
room,  established  for  the  exclusive  accommo- 
dation of  the  eighteen-penny  people,  round  the 
door  of  which  several  polite  gentlemen  hovered, 
with  a  view  of  soliciting  the  pleasure  of  tlie 
company  of  all  who  looked  as  if  they  really 
had  such  a  thing  as  one-and-nine-pence  about 
them,  while  at  the  farther  end  were  boxes  for 
the  convenience  of  those  who  had  brought 
their  own  provisions;  but  as  the  public-spirited 
proprietor  of  the  establishment  charged,  ac- 
cording to  the  printed  scale,  something  like 
three-pence  for  the  loan  of  a  table-cloth,  two- 
pence for  plates,  three-half-pence  for  a  knife 
and  fork,  a  penny  for  pepper,  the  same  for 
mustard,  the  same  for  vinegar,  the  same  for 
salt,  and  for  eveiything  else  extremely  reasona- 
ble in  proportion,  those  boxes  were  not  very 
liberally  patronized. 

Having  taken  a  survey  of  these  gardens,  they 
made  for  the  hill,  the  summit  of  which  they 
reached  after  an  infinite  deal  of  panting  on  tho 
part  of  Mr.  Plumplee  and  Mr.  Jonas  Beagle, 
and  which  certainly  commanded  a  most  exten- 
sive and  delightful  view  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Mr.  Beagle's  first  task  was  to  point 
out  to  Valentine  the  various  features  of  the 
scene  both  rural  and  naval,  and  having  devel- 
oped in  the  performance  of  tliis  task  no  incon- 
siderable amount  of  descriptive  power,  he  led 
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the  way  to  ;i  favorite  spot  under  the  brow  of  the 
hill  to  which  he  and  Mr.  Plumplee  repaired 
daily  for  the  purpose  of  unravelUiig  whatever 
knotty  point  might  happen  to  suggest  itself  at 
the  moment.  On  reaching  this  spot  they  spread 
their  handkerchiefs  and  took  their  seats,  while 
below  th  jm  groups  of  persons  were  sitting  up 
to  their  l.ps  in  thick  furze,  and  up  to  their  hips 
in  dusty  sand,  discussing  internally  the  various 
viand.s  with  which  they  had  been  externally 
laden. 

It  was  not  long  before  a  point  of  the  knotty 
kind  was  started,  and  while  Plumplee  was 
engaged  in  refnting  the  extremely  uncharitable 
posiiion  of  Mr.  Beagle,  that  practically  the 
world's  detinition  of  friendship  was  that  which 
prompts  men  to  study  the  interests  of  others 
with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  their  own,  Val- 
entine was  occupied  in  watching  the  actions  of 
one  particular  group  that  sat  immediately  below 
him.  It  was  obviously  a  family  circle,  and  in 
the  centre  stood  a  large  beef-steak  pie  upon  a 
sheet  of  the  WeeHij  Dispatch,  which  had  been 
spread  with  the  view  of  conveying  the  idea  of 
a  table  cloth,  and  of  thereby  imparting  to  the 
whole  thing  an  unquestionable  air  of  respectabi- 
lity. The  crust  of  this  pie  was  in  proportion  as 
thick  as  the  thatch  of  a  barn,  while  the  little 
et-ceteras  by  which  it  was  surrounded,  bore  a 
corresponding  aspect  of  delicacy  ;  and  when  all 
seemed  prepared  to  commence  operations,  the 
cork  of  a  well-washed  blacking  bottle  was 
drawn,  and  the  company,  by  way  of  grace  be- 
fore meat,  had  a  glass  of  gin  round.  When 
this  feat  had  been  performed  with  really  infi- 
aiite  gusto,  the  carver  walked  into  the  pie,  and 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  benevolence  submitted 
to  each  man,  woman,  and  child,  an  amount  of 
matter  which  would  certainly  have  taken  any 
but  a  highly  gifted  stomach  three  days  and 
three  nights  to  digest.  It  was  not,  however,  by 
any  means  long  before  every  hand  was  empty 
again  ;  lor  as  the  process  of  mastication  seemed 
quite  by  the  way,  they  no  sooner  got  a  mouth- 
ful fairly  in  than  they  rinsed  it  down  their  throats, 
as  in  duty  bound,  with  porter.  The  purified 
blacking  bottle  again  went  round,  and  its  con- 
tents seemed  to  induce  renewed  gastronomic 
vigor:  to  each  was  submitted  another  lump  of 
pie,  and  when  that  had  been  washed  away 
■precisely  as  before,  the  gentlemen  began  to  vm- 
button  their  waistcoats,  and  the  ladies  to  unhook 
their  dresses  behind,  in  order  to  enjoy  another 
•small  glass  of  gin  without  any  unpleasant  sen- 
sation of  satiety. 

It  now  became  clearly  perceptible  that  their 
•stomachs  were  about  to  assume  certain  aristo- 
i-cratic  airs  of  pseudo-delicacy,  for  instead  of  being 
assisted  to  legitimate  doses,  they  began  to  fish 
>oul  the  most  tempting  little  bits  they  could  find, 
until  by  virtue  of  each  taking  the  piece  which 
•the  otliere  had  rejected,  the  dish  was  eventually 
cleared  with  the  exception  of  sundry  little 
•lumps  of  crust  with  which,  by  way  of  a  wind 
aip,  the  ladies  proceeded  to  pelt  the  gentlemen, 
•.o  the  iiiiinite  satisfaction  of  all  parties  con- 
'«€me<l. 

This  mutually  interesting  transaction  had  no 
Booner  been  closed,  than  one  of  the  ladies,  in 
<«»rdex  to  cap  the  climax,  produced  a  very  small 


but  a  ver5r  "unexpected  bottle  of  brand}-,  of 
which  each  with  great  pleasure  partook  of  a 
glass,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  all  dowri^^ 
This  was  evidently,  however,  intended  as  arr 
apology  for  Non  Nobis,  for  the  moment  the 
ceremony  had  been  performed  the  gentlemen 
proceeded  to  light  their  pipes,  while  the  ladies 
seemed  deiermined  that  it  should  that  day  be 
known  which  was  able  to  laugh  the  longest  and 
the   loudest. 

By  the  time  they  had  succeeded  in  torturing 
their  muscles  into  the  merriest  possible  shape, 
Mr.  Plnmplee  and  Mr.  Jonas  Beagle,  had  hnish- 
ed  their  argument  according  to  an  invariable 
custom  of  theirs,  by  each  convincing  himself 
that  the  other  was  wrong.  Having  thus  brought 
this  highly  important  atfair  to  a  happy  issue, 
Mr.  Plumplee  applied  to  his  watch,  and  after 
making  an  original  remark,  having  reference 
to  the  rapid  flight  of  time,  they  proceeded  down 
the  hill,  passed  a  multitude  of  donkeys,  which^ 
while  they  bore  their  patronesses  on  their  backsv 
were  very  delicately  touched  up  behind  by 
their  owners;  and  reached  home  precisely  at 
the  very  moment  their  presei>ce  became  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  continuance  of  Miss  Ma- 
donna's tranquillity  of  mind. 

The  first  question  asked  was  of  course  about 
Goodman,  and  as  also  of  course  Goodman  had 
not  arrived,  they  at  once  sat  down  to  dinner. 
after  which  Beagle  and  Plumplee  got  into  an 
argument  touching  the  lamentable  state  of 
things  in  general,  while  Valentine  and  Miss 
Madonna  were  amusing  themselves  at  the 
window  by  making  all  sorts  of  deeply  interest- 
ing remarks  on  the  appearance  of  the  persons 
who  were  constantly  passing. 

Towards  evening,  however,  Valentine  began 
to  feel  uneasy,  and  expressed  a  desire  to  return 
by  the  last  boat ;  but  Miss  Madonna,  whose 
word  in  that  house  had  acquired  the  reputation 
of  being  law,  very  strenuously  opposed  it.  It 
was  by  no  means  safe,  she  contended.  The 
boats  in  the  evening  were  crowded  so  densely, 
especially  the  last,  that  to  escape  being  pushed 
over  the  side  really  amounted,  in  her  judgment, 
almost  to  a  miracle.  Any  attempt  to  refute  an 
argument  so  potent  as  that  would  of  course 
have  been  indicative  of  madness,  and  there- 
fore it  was  decided  that  he  should  stop  there  all 
night. 

Now  there  happened  to  be  only  four  bed- 
rooms in  the  house;  the  best,  of  course,  was 
occupied  by  Miss  Madonna,  the  second  by  Mr. 
Plumplee,  the  third  by  Mr.  Beagle,  and  the 
fourth  by  the  servant;  but  that  in  which  Mr. 
Beagle  slept  was  a  double-bedded  room,  and 
Valentine  had,  therefore,  to  make  his  election 
between  the  spare  bed  and  the  sofa.  Of  course 
the  former  was  preferred,  and  as  the  preference 
seemed  highly  satisfactory  to  Mr.  ]5eagle  him- 
self, they  passed  the  remainder  of  the  even- 
ing very  pleasantly  together,  and  in  due  time 
retired. 

Valentine,  on  having  his  bed  pointed  out  to 
him,  darted  between  the  sheets  in  the  space  of 
a  minute,  for  as  Mr.  Jonas  Beagle  facetiously 
observed,  he  had  but  to  shake  himself,  and 
everything  came  ofT,  when  as  he  did  not  by 
I  any  means  feel  drowsy  at  the  time,  he  faiicied 
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that  he  might  as  well  amuse  his  companion 
for  an  hour  or  so  as  not.  He,  therefore,  turned 
the  tiling  seriously  over  in  his  mind,  while  Mr. 
Beat^le  was  quietly  undressing,  being  anxious 
for  that  gentleman  to  extinguish  the  light  be- 
fcre  he  commenced  operations. 

••  N,ow  for  a  beautiful  night's  rest,''  observed 
Mr.  Jonas  Beagle  to  himself,  as  he  put  out  the 
light  with  a  tranquil  mind,  and  turned  in  with 
a  great  degree  of  comfort. 

'•Mew!  —  mew!"  cried  Valentine,  softly, 
throwing  his  voice  under  the  bed  of  Mr.  Beagle. 

''Hish! — curse  that  cat!"  cried  Mr.  Beagle. 
'^  We  must  have  you  out  at  all  events,  my 
lady."  And  Mr.  Beagle  at  once  slipped  out  of 
bed,  and  having  opened  the  door,  cried  "  hish  !" 
again,  empatically,  and  threw  his  breeches  to- 
wards the  spot,  as  an  additional  inducement  for 
the  cat  to  •'•  stand  not  on  the  order  of  her  going,"' 
when,  as  Valentine  repeated  the  cry,  and  made 
it  appear  to  proceed  from  the  stairs,  Mr.  Beagle 
thanked  Heaven  that  she  was  gone,  closed  the 
.door,  and  very  carefully  groped  his  way  again 
into  bed. 

''Mew! — mew!  —  mew!"  cried  Valentine, 
just  as  Ml.  Beagle  had  again  comfortably  com- 
posed himself. 

"What?  are  you  there  still,  madam?"  in- 
quired that  gentleman,  in  a  highly  sarcastic 
tone,  "  I  thought  you  had  been  turned  out, 
madam  ! — Do  you  hear  this  witch  of  a  cat?''  he 
continued,  addressing  Valentine,  with  the  view 
of  conferring  upon  him  the  honorable  office  of 
Tyler  for  the  time  being;  but  Valentine  replied 
with  a  deep  heavy  snore,  and  began  to  mew 
again  with  additional  emphasis. 

"■  Well,  I  don't  have  a  treat  every  day,  it  is 
true ;  but  if  this  isn't  one,  why  I'm  out  in  my 
reckoning,  that's  all !"  observed  Mr.  Jonas 
Beagle,  slipping  again  out  of  bed.  "  I  don't 
much  like  to  handle  you,  my  lady,  but  if  I  did.  I'd 
of  course  give  you  physic  !"  and  he  '•  hished  !" 
again  with  consummate  violence,  and  continued 
to  "hish"  until  Valentine  scratched  the  bed-post 
sharply,  a  feat  which  inspired  Mr.  Beagle  with 
the  conviction  of -its  being  the  disturber  of  his 
peace  in  the  act  of  decamping,  when  he  threw 
his  pillow  very  energetically  towards  the  door, 
which  he  closed,  and  then  returned  to  his  bed 
in  triumph.  The  moment,  however,  he  had 
comfortably  tucked  himself  up  again  he  missed 
the  pillow  which  he  had  converted  into  an  in- 
strument of  vengeance,  and  as  that  was  an 
article  without  which  he  couldn't  even  hope  to 
go  to  sleep,  lie  had  of  course  to  turn  out  anain 
to  fetch  it. 

"  How  many  more  times,  I  wonder,"  he  ob- 
served, to  hiniself,  "  shall  I  have  to  get  out  of 
this  blessed  bed  to-night  ?  Exercise  certainly 
is  a  comfort,  and  very  conducive  to  health  ; 
but  such  exercise  as  this — why  where  have 
you  got  to?"  he  added,  addressing  the  pillow, 
which,  with  all  the  sweeping  action  of  his  feet 
he  was  for  some  time  unable  to  find — "Oh, 
here  you  are,  sir,  are  you?"  and  he  picked  up 
the  object  of  his  search  and  gave  it  several 
rery  severe  blows  in  the  belly,  when,  having 
reinstated  himself  between  the  sheets,  he  ex- 
claimed  in  a   subdued   tone,  "Well,  let's  try 

Now,   Mr.  Jonas  Beagle   vt  53  a  man   who 


prided  himself  especially  upon  the  evenness  of 
his  temper.  His  boast  was  that  nothing  could 
put  him  in  a  passion,  and  as  he  had  had  lese 
than  most  of  his  contemporaries  to  vex  him,  he 
had  certainly  been  able,  in  the  absence  of  all 
cause  for  irritation,  to  preserve  his  eciuanimity. 
As  a  perfectly  natural  matter  of  course,  he  in- 
variably attributed  the  absence  of  such  cause  to 
the  innate  amiability  of  his  disposition;  and 
marvelled  that  men,  men  of  sense  and  discern- 
ment, should  so  far  forget  what  was  justly  ex 
pected  of  them  as  reasonable  beiiig.s,  as  to  suf 
fer  themselves  to  be  tortured  by  excitement, 
inasmuch  albeit  as  human  nature  and  difficul- 
ties are  inseparable,  human  nature  is  sufficiently 
potent  not  only  to  battle  with  those  difficulties, 
but  eventually  to  overcome  them.  If  Mr.  Jonas 
Beagle  had  had  to  contend  against  many  of  the 
"  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,"  he,  in  all  probability, 
would  have  acted  like  the  majoritv  of  his  fel- 
low-men; but  as  he  had  met  with  very  few, 
and  those  few  had  not  been  of  a  very  serious 
complexion,  he  could  afford  to  be  deeply  phi- 
losophical on  the  subject,  and  felt  himself  com- 
petent, of  course,  to  frame  laws  by  which  the 
tempers  of  men  in  the  aggregate  should  be  go- 
verned. He  did,  however,  feel  when  he  vio- 
lently smote  the  pillow,  that  that  little  ebullition 
partook  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  passion,  and 
had  just  commenced  reproaching  himself  for 
having  indulged  in  that  little  ebullition,  when 
Valentine  cried  "  Meyow  ! — pit ! — Meyow  I" 

"  Hallo !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Jonas  Beagle, 
"  here  again  !" 

"  Mew !"  cried  Valentine,  in  a  somewhat 
higher  key. 

"  What,  another  come  to  contribute  to  the 
harmony  of  the  evening !" 

"Meyow! — me)'ow!"  cried  Valentine,  in  a 
key  still  hicher. 

"Well,  how  many  more  of  you?"  inquired 
Mr.  Beagle.  "  You'll  be  able  to  get  up  a  con- 
cert by-and-bve  ;"  and  Valentine  began  to  spit 
and  swear  with  great  felicity. 

"Swear  away,  you  beauties!"  cried  Mr 
Jonas  Beagle,  as  he  listened  to  this  volley  of 
feline  oaths ;  "  I  only  wish  that  I  was  not  so 
much  afraid  of  you  for  your  sakes !  At  it 
again  ?  Well  this  is  a  blessing.  Don't  you 
hear  these  devils  of  cats!"  he  cried,  anxious 
not  to  have  all  the  fun  to  himself;  but  Valen- 
tine recommenced  snoring  very  loudly.  "  Well, 
this  is  particularly  pleasant,"  he  continued,  as 
he  sat  up  in  bed.  "  Don't  you  hear  !  What  a 
comfort  it  is  to  be  able  to  sleep  sountlly  !" 
which  remarkable  observation  was  doubtless 
provoked  by  the  no  less  remarkable  fact,  that 
at  that  particular  moment  the  spitting  and 
swearing  become  more  and  more  desperate. 
"  What's  to  be  done  ?"  he  inquired  very  point- 
edly. "  W*hat's  to  done  ?  my  breeches  are 
right  in  the  midst  of  them  all.  I  can't  get  out 
now  :  they'd  tear  the  very  flesh  off  my  legs  : 
and  that  fellow  there  sleeps  like  a  top.  Hallo  I 
Do  you  mean  to  say  you  don't  hear  these  cat.?, 
how  they're  going  it?"  Valentine  certainly 
meant  to  say  no  such  thing,  for  the  whole  of 
the  time  that  he  was  not  engaged  in  meyowuig 
and  spitting,  he  was  diligently  occupied  in 
Rnorin<r,  which  had  a  very  good  effect,  and 
served  to  fill  up  the  intervals  excellently  well 
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At  length  the  patience  of  Mr.  Jonas  Beagle 
began  to  evaporate ;  for  the  hostile  animals 
continued  to  battle  apparently  with  great  des- 
peration. He,  therefore,  threw  a  pillow  with 
great  violence  into  the  bed  of  his  companion, 
and  shouted  so  loudly,  that  Valentine,  feeling 
that  it  would  be  deemed  perfect  nonsense  for 
tarn  to  pretend  to  be  asleep  any  longer,  began 
to  yawn  very  naturally,  and  then  to  cry  out 
"Who's  there?" 

""TisI!"  shouted  Mr.  Jonas  Beagle.  "Don't 
you  hear  these  witches  of  cats?" 

'•'Hish!"  cried  Valentine,  '-'why  there  are 
two  of  them!" 

'•'Two  !"  said  Mr.  Beagle,  "more  likely  two- 
and-twenty  !  I've  turned  out  a  dozen  myself. 
There's  a  swarm,  a  whole  colony  of  them  here ; 
and  I  know  no  more  how  to  strike  a  light  than 
a  fooL" 

"  Oh,  never  mind,"  said  Valentine  :  "  let's 
go  to  sleep,  they'll  be  quiet  by-and-bye." 

"It's  all  very  fine  to  say,  let's  go  to  sleep, 
but  who's  to  do  it  ?"  cried  Beagle  emphatically. 
'■'  Curse  the  cats  !  I  wish  there  wasn't  a  cat 
under  heaven. — I  do,  with  all  my  soul  1  They're 
such  spiteful  vermin  too  when  they  happen  to 
be  put  out,  and  there's  one  of  them  in  a  pas- 
sion, I  know  by  her  spitting,  confound  her  I — I 
wish  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  it  was  the 
very  last  spit  she  had  in  her." 

While  JNIr.  Jonas  Beagle  was  indulging  in 
these  highly  appropriate  observations,  Valen- 
tine was  laboring  with  great  energy  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  various  bitter  cries  which  are 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  feline  race,  and 
lor  a  man  who  possessed  but  a  very  slight  know- 
ledge of  the  grammatical  construction  of  the 
language  of  that  race,  it  must  in  justice  be  said 
that  he  developed  a  degree  of  fluency  which 
did  him  great  credit.  He  purred,  and  "mewed, 
and  cried,  and  swore,  and  spit,  until  the  per- 
spiration oozed  from  every  pore,  and  made  the 
sheets  as  wet  as  if  they  had  just  been  "  damp- 
■ed  for  the  mangle." 

"  Well,  this  is  a  remarkably  nice  position  for 
a  man  to  be  placed  in,  certainly,"  observed 
Mr.  Beagle.  ''  Did  you  ever  hear  such  wailing 
and  gnashing  of  teeth?  Are  you  never  going 
to  leave  oif.  you  devils?-^  he  added,  throwing 
the  bolster  with  great  violence  under  the  bed, 
and  therefore,  as  he  fondly  conceived,  right 
amongst  them.  Instead,  however,  of  striking 
the  cats  therewith,  he  unhappily  upset  some- 
thing which  rolled  with  great  velocity  from  one 
end  of  the  room  to  the  other,  and  made  during 
its  progress  so  singular  a  clatter,  that  he  began 
to  "tut!  tut!''  and  to  scratch  his  head  audibly. 
"  V\'ho"s  there  ?"  demanded  Plumplee  in  the 
passage  below,  for  he  slept  in  the  room  be- 
neath, and  the  rolling  of  the  article  in  question 
had  alarmed  him:  "  Who's  there?  d'ye  hear? 
Speak !  or  I'll  shoot  you  like  a  dog !"'  and  on 
the_  instant  the  report  of  a  pistol  was  heard, 
which  in  all  probabilitv  had  been  fired  with  the 
view  of  convincing  all  whom  it  might  concern 
that  he  had  such  a  thing  as  a  pistol  in  the  house. 
*'  Who's  there  V  he  again  demanded  :  "  You 
vagabonds,  I'll  be  at  you !"'  an  iiuimation  that 
may  be  held  to  have  been  extremely  natural 
under  the  circumstances,  not  only  because  he 
b&d  not  even  the  slightest  intention  of  carrying 


so  desperate  a  design  into  execution,  but  be» 
cause  he — in  consequence  of  having  suppeo 
off  cucumbers  and  crabs,  of  which  he  happen- 
ed to  be  particular!)^  fond,  seeing  that  as  they 
didn't  agree  with  him,  and  invariably  made 
him  suffer,  they  partook  of  the  nature  of  for- 
bidden fruit — he  had  singularly  enough  been 
dreaming  of  being  attacked  by  a  party  of  bur- 
glars, and  of  having  succeeded  in  frightening 
them  away  by  holding  out  a  precisely  similar 
threat. 

"  Beagle  !"  he  shouted,  after  waiting  in  vain 
for  the  street-door  to  bang. 

"  Here  !"  cried  Beagle,  "  come  up  here  !  It's 
nothing  :  I'll  explain  !  For  Heaven's  sake,"  he 
added,  addressing  Valentine,  "  open  the  door  ;" 
but  Valentine  was  too  much  engaged  to  pay 
attention  to  any  such  request. 

At  this  moment  the  footsteps  of  Plumplee 
were  heard  upon  the  stairs,  and  Mr.  Beagle, 
who  then  began  to  feel  somewhat  better,  cried, 
"  Come  in  !  my  good  friend,  come  in  !" 

"What  on  earth  is  the  matter?"  inquired 
Mr.  Plumplee,  as  he  entered  the  room  pale  aa 
a  ghost,  in  his  night-shirt,  with  a  pistol  in  one 
hand  and  a  lamp  in  the  other. 

"It's  all  right,"  said  Beagle,  " 'twas  I  that 
made  the  noise.  I've  been  besieged  by  a  co- 
hort of  cats.  They  have  been  at  it  here  mak- 
ing most  healthful  music  under  my  bed  for  the 
last  two  hours,  and  in  trying  to  make  them 
hold  their  peace  with  the  bolster,  I  upset  thai 
noisy  affair,  that's  all." 

"Cats!"  cried  Mr.  Plumplee,  "cats! — yoa 
ate  a  little  too  much  cucumber,  my  friend  ! — 
that  and  the  crabs  were  too  heavy  for  you? 
stomach  ! — you  have  been  dreaming  ! — you've 
had  the  nightmare  !  We  haven't  a  cat  in  the 
house  ;  I  can't  bear  them." 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  rejoined  Beagle^ 
"  they're  about  here  in  swarms.  If  I've  turn- 
ed one  cat  out  this  night,  I'm  sure  that  I've 
turned  out  twenty !  I've  in  fact  done  nothing 
else  since  I  came  up !  In  and  out,  in  a?id  outl 
Upon  my  life,  I  think  I  can't  have  openoc  that 
blessed  door  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty- 
times  :  and  that  young  fellow  there  has  been  all 
the  while  fast  as  a  church !" 

"  I  tell  you,  my  friend,  you've  been  dream- 
ing! We  have  never  had  a  cat  about  the 
premises." 

"  Meyow — meyow !"  cried  Valentine,  quietly. 

"  Now  have  I  been  dreaming !"  triumphant- 
ly exclaimed  Mr.  Beagle,  "  now  have  I  had  the 
nightmare?" 

"'  God  bless  my  life  !"  cried  Mr.  Plumplee, 
jumping  upon  Mr.  Beagle's  bed,  "  they  don't 
belong  to  me  !" 

"'  I  don't  know  whom  they  belong  to,"  re- 
turned Mr.  Beagle,  "nor  do  I  much  care:  1 
only  know  that  there  they  are!  If  you'll  just 
hook  those  breeches  up  here,  I'll  get  out  and 
half  murder  them  !  Only  hook  'em  this  way^ 
— I'll  wring  their  precious  necks  off!" 

"They're  out  of  my  reach,"  cried  Plumplee. 
"Hish!  hish!"  Finding,  however,  that  harsh 
terms  had  no  good  effect,  he  had  recourse  to 
the  milder  and  more  persuasive  cry  of  "  Pussy,. 
pussy,  pussy,  pussy  !  tit,  tit,  tit !" 

'•'  Hish  !  you  devils  !"  cried  Mr.  Jonas  Beagle^ 
who  began  to  be  really  enraged  ! 
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"  Titty,  titty,  titty,'titty  ! — puss,  puss,  puss  !"  i 
lepeated  Mr.  Plumplee  in  the  blandest  and  most 
seductive  tones,  as  he  held  the  pistol  by  the 
muzzle  to  break  the  back  or  to  knock  out  the 
brains  of  the  first  unfortunate  cat  that  made 
her  appearance  :  but  all  this  persuasion  to  come 
forth  had  no  effect ;  they  continued  to  be  in- 
visible. \vhile  the  mewing  proceeded  in  the 
most  melancholy  strain. 

"What  on  earth  are  we  to  do?"  inquired 
Plumplee.  "I  myself  have  a  horror  of  cats." 

'•  The  saAe  to  me,  and  many  of  'em  !"  ob- 
served'Mr.  Seattle.  ''Let's  wake  that  young 
fellow,  perhaps  he  don't  mind  them." 

''Hollo'."'  cried  Plumplee. 

"Hul-lo!"  shouted  Beagle;  but  as  neither 
could  make  any  impression  upon  Valentine, 
a.nd  as  both  v.-ere  afraid  to  get  off  the  bed  to 
shake  him,  they  proceeded  to  roll  up  the 
blankets  and  sheets  into  balls,  and  to  pelt  him 
with  infinite  zeal. 

"  Who's  there  1  \^'Tiat's  the  matter  V  cried 
Valentine  at  length,  in  the  coolest  tone  imagin- 
able, although  his  exertions  had  made  him 
sweat  like  a  tinker. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  my  dear  young  friend," 
said  Mr.  Plumplee,  "do  assist  us  in  turning 
these  cats  out." 

"Cats!  Where  are  they?  Hish  1"  cried 
Valentine. 

"Oh,  that's  of  no  use  whatever.  I've  tried 
the  hishing  business  myself.  All  the  hishing 
in  the  world  won't  do.  They  must  be  beaten 
aut :  you're  not  afraid  of  them,  are  you  ]" 

"Afraid  of  them!  afraid  of  a  few  cats!" 
exclaimed  Valentine,  with  the  assumption  of 
some  considerable  magnanimity;  "where  are 
theyr' 

"  Under  my  bed,"  replied  Beagle.  "  Thcreh 
a  brave  fellow  !  Break  their  blessed  necks  !" 
and  Valentine  leaped  out  of  bed,  and  after 
striking  at  the  imaginary  animals  very  furiously 
with  the  bolster,  he  hissed  with  great  violence, 
and  scratched  across  the  grain  of  the  boards  in 
humble  imitation  of  those  domestic  creatures 
scampering  out  of  a  room,  when  he  rushed  to 
the  door,  and  proceeded  to  make  a  very  forlorn 
meyowing  die  gradually  away  at  the  bottom  of 
the  stairs. 

"  Thank  Heaven  !  they  are  all  gone  at  last !" 
cried  Mr.  Beagle :  "  we  shall  be  able  to  get  a 
little  rest  now,  I  suppose;"  and  after  very 
minutely  surveying  every  corner  of  the  room 
in  which  it  was  possible  for  one  of  them  to  have 
lingered,  hs  lighted  his  candle,  bade  Plumplee 
good  night,  and  begged  him  to  go  immediately 
to  Miss  Madonna,  who  had  been  calling  for  an 
e.xplanation  very  anxiously  below. 

As  soon  as  Plumplee  had  departed,  Valentine 
assisted  Beagle  to  remake  his  bed  ;  and  when 
they  had  accomplished  this  highly  important 
business  with  the  skill  and  dexterity  of  a  couple 
Qt'  thoroughbred  chambermaids,  the  light  was 
again  extinguished,  and  Mr.  Beagle  ver^  natu- 
rally made  up  his  mind  to  have  a  six  hours' 
sound  and  uninterrupted  sleep.  He  had,  how- 
ever, scarcely  closr-d  his  eyes  when  the  mewing 
was  renewed,  and  as  he  ha<i  not  even  tho 
emallest  disposition  to  "listen  to  the  sounds  so 
lamilinr  to  his  car,"  he  started  up  at  once  and 


exclaimed,  "  I  wish  I  may  die  if  they're  all  out 
now!  Here's  one  of  them  left!"  added  he, 
addressing  Valentine,  but  Valentme  naving 
taken  a  deep  inspiration,  answered  only  by  re- 
spiring with  a  prolonged  gargling  sound.  "  He's 
off  again  by  the  living  Jove  !"  continued  Beagle. 
"  I  never  heard  of  any  one  sleeping  so  soundly. 
Hollo  !  my  good  fellow  !  ho  ! — Fast  as  a  four- 
year-old  !  Won't  you  be  quiet,  you  witch? 
Are  you  determined  not  to  let  me  have  A  wJlik 
of  sleep  to-night  ?  She  must  be  in  the  cup- 
board :  I  must  have  overlooked  her  ;  and  yet  1 
don't  see  how  I  could.  Oh !  keep  the  thing  up, 
dear!  Don't  let  me  rest!"  antl  he  fumbled 
about  for  his  box,  and  having  taken  a  hearty 
pinch  of  snuff,  began  to  turn  the  thing  seriously 
over  in  his  mind,  and  to  make  a  second  person 
of  himself,  by  way  of  having,  under  the  cir 
cumstances,  a  companion  with  whom  he  could 
advise,  and  if  necessary  remonstrate. 

"  Well,  what's  to  be  done  now?"  inquired  he 
of  the  second  person  thus  established.  "  What's 
to  be  the  next  step,  Jonas  ?  It's  of  no  use  at 
all,  you  know  !  we  can't  go  to  sleep ; — we  may 
just  as  well  try  to  get  a  kick  at  the  moon ! — 

nor  must  we  again   disturb — Hish!  you , 

Jonas  !  Jonas  !  keep  your  temper,  my  boy  ! — 
keep  your  temper!  Don't  let  a  contemptible 
cat  put  you  out !"  and  Mr.  Beagle  took  another 
pinch  of  snuff,  from  which  he  apparently  de- 
rived a  great  degree  of  consolation.  "  What, 
at  it  afjain]"  he  continued,  "I  wi.-h  I  had  the 
wringing  of  your  neck  off,  madam  !  Yon  want 
to  put  me  in  a  passion  ;_but  you  won't!  you 
can't  do  it !  therefore,  don't  lay  that  flattering 
unction  to  your  soul  \—Wcll,  Jonas :  how  are 
we  to  act?  Shall  we  sit  here  all  night,  or  take 
up  our  bed  and  walk,  Jonas?— eh?" 

Jonas  was  so  struck  with  the  expediency  of 
the  latter  course,  that  he  apparently  urged  its 
immediate  adoption;  for  Mr.  Beagle,  in  the 
first  place,  half-dressed  himself  in  bed,  and  in 
the  next,  threw  the  counterpane,  a  blanket, 
and  a  sheet  over  his  shoulder  ;  when,  tucking 
a  pillow  and  a  bolster  under  his  arm,  said, 
"We'll  leave  you  to  your  own  conscience, 
madam  !  Good  night !"  and  left  the  room  with 
the  view  of  seeking  repose  upon  the  sofa. 

Valentine  was  astonished  at  the  coolness  dis- 
played by  Mr.  Beagle  throughout  the  entire 
transaction ;  and  after  reproaching  the  spirit  of 
mischief  that  was  within  him,  and  striving  by 
way  of  a  punishment,  to  disturb  his  own  re- 
pose, and  succeeded  too  as  well  as  the  monks 
of  old  did  when  they  inflicted  the  scourge  upon 
themselves— he  proceeded  to  justify  himself 
upon  the  ground  that  his  object  was  to  learo 
the  true  characters  of  men,  and  being  perfectly 
satisfied  with  that  justification,  went  soundlj 
and  solemnly  to  sleep. 

In  the  morning,  of  course,  nothing  but  tales 
of  horror  went  down.  Mr.  Plumplee  told  his 
with  the  air  of  a  man,  conscious  of  having  been 
inspired  with  the  spirit  of  valor;  and  Mi.ss  Ma- 
donna told  hers  with  great  feeling  and  cf  ect; 
but  when  Beagle  began  to  explain  to  them  how 
he  had  been  persecuted,  they  foigot  their  own 
troubles  and  laughed  heartily  at  his,  which  waa 
certainly,  under  the  circumstances,  extremely 
reprehensible,    however   natural    philosophers 
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may  hold  it  to  be  for  the  risible  faculties  of 
men  to  be  provoked  by  the  little  vexations 
which  others  endure. 

But  where,  during  the  whole  of  this  time, 
was  poor  Goodman  ? — While  Valentine  is  on 
his  way  to  town — for  which  he  immediately 
after  breakfast  prepared  to  start — the  next 
chapter  will  briefly  explain. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

eoodman  i>:  conducted  to  his  new  kesidence — the 
hberts  f  the  subject  illustrated — the  com- 
wenceivie:t  of  an  exposition  of  a  system  which 
cannot  be  gekekali.y  known. 

When  Goodrftan,  who  had  fainted  on  being 
thrust  into  the  coach,  had  been  restored  to  a 
state  of  consciousness,  he  found  himself  per- 
fectly wet,  for  the  ruffians,  when  they  per- 
ceived all  animation  suspended,  became  appre- 
hensive of  having  carried  their  violence  too  far, 
and,  therefore,  at  once  procured  a  bottle  of 
water,  with  which  they  continued  to  sprinkle 
him,  until  he  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  po- 
sition, when,  grasping  the  arm  of  the  fellow 
who  sat  beside  him.  and  looking  intently  in  his 
face,  he  cried,  '•  Tell  me,  my  good  man,  tell 
tne  the  meaning  of  this  monstrous  outrage  ?" 

■'Oh,  you'll  know  the  meaning  on't  soon 
enough,  don't  be  impatient,"  replied  the  fel- 
low. 

"  But  why  have  I'  thus  been  seized  like  a 
felon  ■?  What  have  I  done  1  Whom  have  I 
injured?  I  am  unconscious  of  having  offended 
a  sinp'ls  soul." 

'•  Don't  ask  us  any  questions."  replied  the 
fellow.  "We  know  nothing  at  all  about  it. 
We've  got  our  orders,  and  that's  enough." 

"  But  tell  me  this,"  urged  Goodman,  '•  only 
this,  to  what  place  are  you  taking  me  now?" 

"Oh,  you'll  know  fast  enough  ! — All  in  good 
time  ! — wait  a  little,  and  then  an  idca'll  strike 
you."  J 

"  But  surely  you  can  have  no  serious  objec- 
tion to  let  me  know  that  ?"  observed  Good- 
man. 

'■  0  !  tell  the  genelman,"  cried  the  ruffian 
who  s;it  opposite.  "  He  a'n't  like  some  on  'em, 
you  know.  0!  tell  him!  it  can't  make  much 
odds  you  know  now  !" 

''  It  taint  reg"lar,"  cried  the  other;  '•'  I  haven't 
no  partickler  objection,  ony  it  taint  the  thing. 
Howsever,  I  don't  dislike  him,  'cause  he  is  a 
genelman,  so  I  don't  mind." 

'•  Tell  me,  then,"  said  Goodman,  impatiently. 

"  Don  t  be  in  sich  a  hurry  !"  cried  the  fellow, 
"  you  patients  always  is  in  sich  a  sweat." 

"Don"'',  trifle  with  me,  for  Heaven's  sake." 

"  There  you  go  again  !"  cried  the  fellow, — 
"there  you  o-)!_\vhy  can't  you  be  cool?  I 
don't  mind  telling  you  !  we're  going  to  take 
you  where  you're  going  to  be  taken  care  on." 

"  To  a  Lunatic  Asylum  ? — Is  it  not  so  ?"  cried 
Goodman. 

"You  ojuldn't  have  guessed  it  much  nearer 
if  you'd  tried  every  day  for  a  month.  But  it's  a 
werrv  nice  place;  werry  private  ^nd  genteel. 


None  o'  your  public  'uns ! — everything  slap 
and  respectable  !" 

Goodman  had  heard  much  of  private  Lunatio 
Asylums:  he  had  heard  of  the  villanies  prac 
tised  therein — villanies,  however,  which  he  hao 
conceived  to  be  mere  fictions,  coined  in  the 
diseased  imaginations  of  those  who  had  been 
properly  confined,  for  he  had  hitherto  repu- 
diated the  idea  of  its  being  possible  for  such 
monstrous  proceedings  to  be  tolerated  in  a 
country  like  this.  Those  acts  of  barbarity, 
however,  which  he  had  assumed  tip  be  fictions, 
at  this  moment  flashed  across  his  mind  in  the 
shape  of  realities,  and  prompted  him  to  make 
a  desperate  eflbrt  to  escape,  for  he  felt  auitc 
convinced,  that  if  once  they  secured  him  un- 
known to  his  friends,  they  in  all  probability 
would  keep  him  there,  lingering  in  tortures  till 
the  day  of  his  death.  He,  therefore,  in  order 
that  no  suspicion  might  be  excited,  assumed 
an  air  of  perfect  calmness,  and  after  having,  as 
he  imagined,  sufficiently  in.gratiated  himself 
with  the  ruffians  by  whom  he  had  been  seized, 
placed  five  sovereigns  in  the  hand  of  him  who 
appeared  to  be  the  principal,  and  explained  to 
him  that  he  would  give  him  a  cheque  for  a 
hundred  more,  if,  instead  of  driving  h;m  to  the 
so  called  asylum,  he  would  permit  him  to  return, 

"It's  no  go,"  said  the  fellow.  "It  can't  be 
done.  I  wish  it  could.  It's  impossible.  We're 
watched.  The  two  doctors  is  behind  whh  your 
"  Here  the  fellow  checked  himself  sud- 
denly. 

"  With  whom,  my  good  friend,  with  whom  ?" 
inquired  GooJman. 

"  Why — with — with  the  genelman  as  sent 
for  the  doctors,"  replied  the  fellow  with  con- 
siderable hesitation. 

"And  who  is  that  ?"  said  Goodman,  anxious- 
ly.    "Who  is  h?     Tell  me  but  that!" 

"Why,  that's  against  the  law  !"  cried  the 
fellow,—"  It's  a  secret  !  howsever,  you'll  know 
by-and-bye,  I  des  say." 

"  Are  they  behintl  us  now  ?"  inquired  Good- 
man, attempting  to  look  out  of  the  window. 

"Yes,  yes,  they're  acoming ;  sit  down,  sit 
down,"  said  the  fellow, — and  Goodman,  wnose 
object  was  to  allay  all  suspicion,  at  once  re- 
sumed his  seat. 

"Have  we  far  to  go  now  ?"  he  inquired. 

"  Not  far  ;  we're  just  at  hand  ;  we  shall  be 
there  in  the  matter  o'  ten  minutes." 

Goodman  now  saw  that  no  time  was  to  be 
lost,  for  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  make  one 
desperate  efibrt.  He  knew  that  if  he  once  got 
fairly  out  of  the  coach  it  would  require  an  ex- 
ceedingly swift  man  to  overtake  him,  and  em- 
boldenefi  by  that  knowledge,  he  prepared  for  a 
spring. 

"  Another  five  minutes  will  do  it,"  said  one 
of  the  men,  thrusting  his  head  out  of  the  win- 
dow,— a  movement  of  which  Goodman  took 
instant  advantage,  and,  making  a  desperate 
plunge,  dashed  clean  through  the  opposite  door, 

"  He's  off,  by .     Stop  !  coachman,  stop  !'' 

shouted  one  of  the  fellows.  "  We  shaU  nevei 
be  able  to  catch  him,  lor  he  has  no  fiesh  t^ 
'carry."  Nor  would  they  have  caught  him,  haa 
it  liot  most  unfortunately  happened  that  in 
i  plunging  he  spramed  one  of  his  ankles  and  fell. 
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The  coach  stopped  on  the  instant,  and  the 
tiiftians  leaped  out ;  and  as  Goodman  was  una- 
ble to  use  both  feet  with  firmness,  they  easily 
overtook  him,  when  one  of  them  struck  him  a 
sledge-hammer  blow  upon  the  back  of  the 
neck,  and  felled  him  at  once  to  the  ground. 

"  Is  this  the  way  you  serve  us  for  all  our 
kindness  V  cried  the  fellow,  as  he  kicked  him 
most  cruelly  in  the  stomach.  "Is  this  your 
gratitude  V 

'•'  Villains !"  shouted  Goodman,  and  the  cow- 
ardly scoundrels  kicked  him  more  severely. 

"  Up  with  you!''  cried  one  of  them;  "  Sam  ! 
here,  where  are  the  ruffles'?"  and  the  fellow 
addressed  instantly  produced  a  pair  of  hand- 
cuffs, and  began  to  unlock  them. 

"I  will  not  be  mancled !"  cried  Goodman, 
seizing  the  handcuffs,  and  holding  them  up  as 
a  weapon  of  defence.  "  It  is  for  my  personal 
liberty  I  fight,  and  will  peril  my  life  to  defend 
it.  Ahhough  not  mad,  I  am  desperate  now, 
and  the  blood  of  him  who  attempts  again  to 
seize  me  be  on  his  own  head !" 

The  fellows  for  the  moment  held  back.  Ac- 
customed, as  they  had  been,  to  deal  with  des- 
peration, they  for  an  instant  appeared  to  be 
appalled.  "  Let  me  have  justice  !"  continued 
Goodman ;.  "  if  I  am  mad,  let  it  be  proved  be- 
fore the  world !  I  will  not  be  stolen  from  soci- 
ety thus !" 

At  this  mortient  a  coach  drew  up  to  the  spot, 
towards  which  Goodman's  eyes  were  directed 
with  an  expression  of  anxious  hope,  which  the 
ruffians  no  sooner  perceived,  than  they  sprang 
at  him,  seized  him  by  the  throat,  and  kicked 
his  legs  from  under  him  vio'eittly- 

'•'  Help !"  shouted  Goodman,  as  he  saw  the 
coach  stop,  '•'  Help  ! — murder  I" 

"  We'll  help  jou!''  cried  a  person  alighting: 
"  Oh  !  yes ;  tvc  U  assist  you  with  a  vengeance  !'' 
cried  another  who  instantly  followed;  "we'll 
help  you  ?'' 

Goodman  remembered  those  voices  well, 
and  on  turning  to  the  quarter  whence  they 
came,  every  hope  he  had  inspired  was  blasted 
by  the  sight  of  Doctors  Bowlemout  and  Dobb. 

''  In  with  him  !"  cried  Dobb,  with  a  fiend- 
like smile. 

"  Your  young  bully  is  not  here  now  !"  shouted 
Bowlemout;  and  he  and  Dobb  seized  Good- 
man's legs,  while  the  two  keepers  lifted  his 
body  and  carried  him  towards  the  coach  door. 

GGO<lman,  however,  still  struggled  with  all 
the  ettength  at  his  command,  and  several  times 
succeeded  in  thrusting  the  two  doctors  from 
him  ;  and  although  they  returned  each  time  to 
the  charge  with  renewed  desperation,  every 
effoil  to  throw  him  into  the  coach  proved  abor- 
tive, which  so  enraged  the  two  keepers,  that, 
after  kicking  him  bnUally  in  order  to  compel 
him  to  bend  his  legs,  they  again  seized  him 
violenUy  by  the  throat  with  the  view  of  making 
him  insensible  by  partial  strangulation.  But 
all  would  not  do.  His  struggles  were  still  des- 
perate. They  could  not  get  him  in.  They  ap- 
plied to  the  coachmen  for  aid ;  but  in  vain ;  they 
would  render  no  assistance ;  they  would  not 
interfere. 

"Tell  him,"  at  length  cried  Dobb.  "that  he 
must  come  !     It's  of  no  use ;  we  shall  never  get 


him  in  ;  come,  he  must .'"  And  as  a  man  who 
had  till  then  kept  conceal ^jd  in  the  second 
coach,  was  being  dragged  forth  by  Bowlemout, 
Goodman  shrieked.  "  Merciful  God  ! — my  bro- 
ther ! — Oh,  Walter!  Walter!  dear  Walter,  save 
me  !  save  me  from  the.se  murderous  men  !" 

Walter  approached;  and  Goodman  strugj;  ed 
more  violently  than  before;  but  instead  of 
re.scuing  him  from  the  hands  of  the  ruliians,  he 
assisted  in  throwing  him  into  the  coach  like  a 
dog ! 

The  very  moment  he  was  in,  the  keepers 
followed,  and  the  doctors  followed  them  ;  when 
the  former  at  once  seized  him  by  the  ciillar  and 
stuck  their  knuckles  furiously  into  his  throat; 
while  the  latter  tied  his  legs  and  held  their, 
down. 

"  My  brother  !"'  cried  Goodman — "  my  bro- 
ther against  me!  God! — can  it  be?"  and  tears 
of  agony  rolled  down  his  cheeks,  and  he  sob- 
bed like  a  child.  "  You  need  u.'^e  no  violence 
now,"  he  continued.  "  My  brother — my  own 
brother !  whom  I  have  cherished,  is  my  enemy : 
do  with  me  as  yoi:(  please  :  I  shall  now  make 
no  further  resistance  !" 

"No!"  cried  one  of  the  ruffians,  shaking 
him  brutally,  "  we'll  take  care  you  don't ! 
We've  had  enough  of  you  for  one  bout,  at  all 
events.  WeHl  take  good  care  we  don't  have 
any  more  of  it."  And  the  villain  again  thi-usl 
his  knuckles  into  his  throat,  and  continued  to 
shake  him  like  a  fiend. 

The  coach  stopped.  The  outer  gates  of  an 
attractive  and  well  built  house  opened  to  admit 
them,  and  closed  again  the  moment  ihey  were 
in,  when  the  fellow  relaxing  his  hold,  cried, 
"  Now,  you  old  scoundrel,  consider  yourself 
booked  here  for  life.  You  are  safe  enough 
now  !  Give  as  much  more  of  your  nonsense  as 
you  dare !" 

As  soon  as  the  door  of  the  coach  had  been 
opened,  the  doctors  alighted,  and  when  the 
keepers  had  unbound  Goodman's  legs,  they 
left  him  for  a  moment  alone,  still  sobbing. 

"Now,  a'n't  you  coming  out?"  demanded 
one  of  them,  at  length;  and  poor  Goodman, 
who  felt  quite  exhausted,  made  an  eflbrt  to 
alight,  but  before  he  had  descended  two  steps, 
the  heartless  ruffian  pulled  him  violently  for- 
ward, and  dashed  him  wilh  his  face  downwards 
upon  the  rough  gravel  path. 

"Come!  u"p  with  you!"  shouted  lhe  ruffian, 
kicking  him  over  as  he  would  a  dead  dog; 
when,  as  Goodman  was  utterly  unable  to  rise, 
he  proceeded  to  drag  him  along  the  ground,  as 
the  blood  gushed  in  streams  from  his  nose  and 
ears. 

"  Act  like  men !"  cried  the  coachman,  who 
sickened  at  the  sight.  "  If  he  is  mad,  damme, 
don't  treat  him  like  a  varmint !" 

"  Mind  your  own  business,"  cried  a  black- 
looking  scoundrel,  who  appeared  to  be  the  pro- 
prietor of  this  iiiamous  den.  "What's  your 
fare?" 

"  Seven  shillings !"  indignantly  snouted  the 
coachman. 

"  Here  it  is.  Nov/,  be  off! — we  want  none 
of  your  insolence  here." 

"  Lor  send  I  may  never  have  such  another 
job  as  this !"  cried  the  coachman,  on  mounting 
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his  box.  ''  If  I'd  ha'  kno^ed  it,  you  should  ha' 
pulled  m  3  up  five  hundred  times,  afore  I'd  ha' 
taken  sui;h  a  fare."  And  he  lashed  his  horses 
violendy,  with  a  view  of  expressing  his  indig- 
nation, and  gave  the  fellow  who  held  open  the 
gates  an  apparently  accidental  cut  across  the 
cheek,  as  he  drove  through. 

Poor  Goodman,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  now 
looked  for  his  unnatural  brother,  who,  however, 
remained  in  the  coach  outside — but  no  sooner 
had  he  turned  his  head  round,  than  he  was 
dragged  into  a  room,  when,  another  flood  of 
tears  having  somewhat  relieved  him,  he  said 
faintly  to  the  person  to  whom  a  paper  in  Avhich 
Bowlem.out  and  Dobb  had  certified  to  his  in- 
sanity, was  delivered.  "  Are  you,  sir,  the  pro- 
prietor of  this  establishment?" 

"  I  am !"  said  that  person,  with  a  scowl. 

''Will  you  do  me  the  favor,  then,  to  show 
me  your  authority  for  my  detention?" 

''Hold  your  tongue,  sir  !" 

"  I  merely  wish — " 

"Silence  !"  interrupted  the  scowling  brute  : 
"strip  him,  and  put  him  to  bed!"  added  he, 
addressing  his  myrmidons.  "  If  he  dares  to 
show  any  of  his  devil's  tricks  here,  why  you 
know  how  to  serve  him." 

Goodman  was  accordingly  dragged  into  a 
narrow  dark  cell,  stripped  and  thrown  upon  a 
pallet !  when  the  ruffians,  after  swearing  that 
they  would  come  and  knock  his  brains  out  if 
he  made  the  slightest  noise,  locked  him  up  for 
the  niaht. 

"  Heaven's  will  be  done  !"  exclaimed  Good- 
man, on  being  left  alone.  -'But,  oh  God  !  am  I 
mad  ? — I  must  be — I  feel  that  I  must ;  for  I 
thought  and  still  think  I  saw  my  brother !  that 
brother  to  whom  I  have  never  been  unkind — 
whom  I  have  chsrislied  through  life  with  the 
most  affectionate  tenderness  —  whom  I  have 
sustained. — Oh  !  it  cannot — impossible  ! — I  am, 
I  am  mad  !  And  yet — surely,  this  cannot  be  a 
dream?  No! — no!  I  am  awake  now!  God! 
what  can  it  be?  Not  madness?  I  can  re- 
member every  circumstance — can  connect  and 
review. — Those  physicians  !  they  spoke  of  my 
connection  with  an  emperor !  I  never  imagined 
myself  to  be  thus  connected  !  It  must  be  a 
mistake !  Yet,  who  sent  them  ?  Walter  !  his 
motive  ? — immediate  possession !  It  must  have 
been  !  Oh  !  ^what  a  villanous  system  is  this ! 
what  man  is  secure  from  being  seized,  confined, 
murdered  ?  If  I  am  not  mad,  I  soon  shall  be  !" 
And  thus  he  proceeded  until  mental  and  physi- 
cal agony  induced  absolute  exhaustion. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

TALENTINE  VISITS  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM — IMPARTS 
BREATH  TO  MEMNON  AND  RAISES  A  VOICE  FROM  TUE 
TOMB. 

On  reaching  the  residence  of  Goodman,  Va- 
lentine found  the  old  ser^^ant  in  tears,  and,  as 
ae  became  apprehensive  of  something  of  a  very 
eerious  character  having  occurred,  he  walked 
immediately  into  the  parlor,  and  desired  her  to 
follow  him.     "  Something  has  happened,  Ann," 


said  he,  with  much  eamestness;  "tell  me,  wnaj 
is  it  ?" 

Ann  sobbed  bitterly,  but  managed  to  observe, 
'•'I  don't  —  know — what  —  I've — done,  sir — l 
thought — I — gave — good — satisfaction." 

"  What  on  earth  is  the  matter?"  cried  Valen^ 
tine,  impatiently. 

"Master,  sir's — given  me — wa-aming." 

"  Oh — when  did  he  return?" 

"I  haven't  set  eyes  on  him  since  Saturday, 
when  he  left  with  you,  sir." 

"  Then  how  can  he  have  given  you  warn- 
ing?" 

"  He  sent  it  by  his  brother,"  cried  Ann, 
"  Mr.  Walter  has  been  here  and  read  a  letter 
he'd  just  received  from  master,  where  he  says 
he's  going  to  be  out  of  town  for  a  time,  and  tlmt 
I  must  look  out  for  another  place." 

"And  where  is  he  now  ?" 

"Mr.  Walter  says  that  mayn't  be  known." 

"He  read  the  letter  to  you?" 

"'  Yes,  all  but  where  it  came  from,  and — dear 
me,  I'd  almost  forgot :  he  wished  me  to  sayj 
sir,  that  master's  kind  regards,  and  as  he 
shoudn't  p'rhaps  come  back  for  some  weeks  or 
a  month,  he  thinks  you'd  better  return  to  the 
country,  and  he'll  send  you  another  invitation 
by-and-bye." 

"  This  is  very  extraordinary !"  thought  Valen- 
tine, "  I'd  no  idea  of  his  being  even  in  the 
slightest  degree  involved. — When  are  you  to 
leave,  Ann  ?" 

"  To-night,  sir." 

"To-night!" 

"Yes,  sir.  this  blessed  night!  Mr.  Walter 
has  settled  with  me  and  paid  me  my  month, 
and  I'm  to  leave  this  night,  sir  ! — woukl  you 
believe  it  ?" 

"  And  who's  to  take' charge  of  the  house  ?'^ 

"  Mrs.  Horace  is  coming  this  evening,  and 
she  and  her  husband  are  going  to  remain." 

"  Indeed !     I  must  see  iMr.  Walter." 

"  Yes,  do,  sir.  But  won't  you  have  nothing 
to  take?  —  you'll  come  home  to  dinner,  sir, 
won't  you?" 

"No,  I  shall  dine  out,"  said  Valentine,  and 
he  left  the  house  at  once  with  the  view  of  call- 
ing upon  Walter.  "  Poor  old  gentleman  !"  he 
murmured  on  his  way,  "  he  has  been  entering 
into  some  unsuccessfiol  speculation.  What  an 
extraordinary  passion  is  this  love  of  wealth! 
An  eld  man  like  that  now,  havitig  plenty,  to 
risk  probabh'  all  that  he  possessed  wiih  a  view  of 
gaining  more  than  he  could  possibly  enjoy! 
How  is  it  that  men  are  never  satisfied  with  tliat 
which  they  have  ?"  Before  he  had  framed  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  this  question  he  reached 
the  door  of  Walter's  residence. 

"  Mr.  Goodman  is  not  at  home,  sir,"  said  the 
servant,  in  answer  to  Valentine's  inquiry'. 
-  "  Nor  Mrs.  Goodman '«" 

"No,  sir;  they  went  out  with  INIr.  and  MrsL 
Horace,  and  I  don't  expect  them  home  before 
night." 

Valentine  perceived  in  a  moment  by  the 
unsteady  eye  and  the  hesitating  speech  of  the 
girl  that  what  she  had  stated  was  not  exacdy 
correct.  He  did  not,  however,  press  the  matter 
farther,  but  left  his  card,  and  bade  her  say 
]  that  he  would  call  in  the  evening. 
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*Now  what  shall  I  do  with  myself  I"  thought 
Valentine,  as  he  walked  very  leisurely  from  the 
I  house.  '-I  wish  that  I  knew  a  little  more  about 
London.  However,  I  must,  I  suppose,  be  con- 
tent to  take  my  chance."  And  he  continued 
to  walk,  without  knowing  or  caring  much  where. 
He  had  not,  however,  proceeded  any  very  great 
distance  before  he  came  to  an  old-fashioned 
red  brick  building,  on  either  side  of  the  gates 
of  which  a  sentinel  w-as  walking  with  a  view 
to  the  uninterrupted  circulation  of  his  blood. 

•'  What  place  is  this?"'  he  inquired  of  one  of 
these  national  guardians. 

''Brish  Museum,"  returned  the  sentinel, 
marvelling  at  his  ignorance,  and  walking  away 
as  stiffly  as  if  he  had  that  morning  swallowed 
his  ramrod  by  mistake. 

"The  British  Museum!"  said  Valentine, 
without  thanking  the  soldier  for  his  extraordi- 
nary politeness'?  "The  very  place  I  want  to 
see  !"  And  he  entered  the  court- jard  at  once, 
and  after  looking  with  a  curious  eye  at  a  crea- 
ture in  a  long  wooden  wig.  and  at  a  canoe  of 
great  antiquity,  which  appeared  to  have  been 
constructed  by  some  ingenious  wild  gentlemen 
out  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  he  reached  the  hall, 
when,  after  having  purchased  a  catalogue  of 
one  individual,  and  delivered  his  stick  to  another, 
he  passed  a  well-stuffed  rhinoceros  that  had 
evidently  known  what  it  was  to  have  a  bullet 
or  two  in  his  body,  and  proceeded  up  stairs,  at 
the  top  of  which  stood  a  few  very  gigantic 
giraffes,  with  necks  sufficiently  long  to  have 
enabled  them  to  dine  without  the  slightest  in- 
Oonvenience  in  an  attic,  while  standing  out- 
ede  the  street  door. 

Having  surveyed  these  lofty  creatures,  he 
passed  through  the  rooms  in  which  the  speci- 
mens of  various  animals  were  so  numerous  that 
a  student  in  Natural  History  might  spend  the 
full  term  of  his  natural  life  without  acquiring  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  their  respective  charac- 
teristics !  These,  however,  did  not  appear  to 
the  majority  of  the  visiters  to  be  the  most  at- 
tractive animals  in  this  vast  collection.  The 
chief  attraction  seemed  to  be  centred  in  the 
visiters  themselves,  and  from  the  number  of 
nods  of  recognition,  and  meetings  by  appoint- 
ment which  came  under  the  immediate  cogni- 
zance of  Valentine,  he  was  naturally  led  to  infer 
that  this  national  establishment  was  a  national 
place  of  assignation.  He  never  had  lavished 
upon  him  at  any  one  time  so  many  really  wick- 
ea  glances.  The  widows  were  desperately  in- 
tent upon  something;  they  appeared  to  be 
especially  on  the  qui  vive,  and  as  his  eyes  met 
thairs  at  every  turn,  he  jumped  at  once  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  they  were  really  virtuous  they 
were  really  not  very  discreet,  and  after  taking 
a  good  steady  look  at  a  lobster,  that  was  piimed 
very  closely  to  the  wainscot,  he  proceeded  to 
the  Gallery  of  Antiquities  below. 

This  place  he  found  remarkably  cool  and 
pleasant.  He  surveyed,  without  the  slightest 
mterruption,  a  legion  of  little  gods  which  ap- 
])eared  to  have  been  barbarously  mutilated  in 
tlieir  infancy ;  and  then  turned  his  attention  to 
a  number  of  young  artists,  who  had  obviously 
itLsnired  the  conviction  that  they  were  on  the 
high  road  to  immortal  fame 


One  was  sketching  a  goddess  without  a  nose . 
another  was  portraying  a  ram-headed  lady :  a 
third  was  engaged  upon  a  striking  colossal  fist, 
a  fourth  was  drawing,  the  fragment  of  some 
hero,  who  appeared  to  have  lost  the  greater 
part  of  himself  in  some  desperate  battle ;  a 
fifth  was  depicting  an  excellent  woman,  who 
had  not  only  lost  her  head  and  one  of  her 
shoulders,  but  out  of  whose  arm  a  large  piece 
appeared  to  have  been  bitten,  and  who  was 
represented  kneeling  behind  a  tablet  well 
covered  with  exceedingly  interesting  hiero- 
glyphics; while  a  sixth  was  engaged  upon 
three  very  bandy  little  deities,  who  looked  a» 
if  they  might  have  accomplished  great  thing* 
in  their  time. 

Having  inaudibly  awarded  to  these  artists  all 
the  praise  which  appeared  to  be  due  to  thera 
respectively,  Valentine  passed  on  until  he  came 
to  a  figure  of  which  a  number  of  persons  ap- 
peared to  be  at  that  moment  lost  in  adniiratiou. 
This  figure  was  placed  upon  a  huge  block  of 
stone,  and  although  its  face  was  by  far  the 
most  pleasing  of  them  all,  one  side  of  its  head 
had  been  chopped  off.  apparently  with  some 
heavy  implement,  while  the  left  arm  and 
shoulder  with  the  whole  of  the  body  below  the 
third  rib  had  been  blown  clean  away. 

On  referring  to  his  catalogue,  Valentine  found 
this  to  be  the  bust  of  young  Momnon,  and  as 
certain  elderly  gentlemen  who  formed  part  of 
the  group  were  conversing  on  the  subject  of 
oracles  in  {xeneral,  he  listened  with  consider- 
able attention  to  their  discourse,  and  found  them 
to  be  exceedingly  commnnic^itive  men. 

"There  is  nothing,"  said  one  of  the  elderly 
persons,  "  that  can  have  so  great  a  tendency  to 
prove  the  rapid  progress  of  the  human  intellect 
as  an  oracle.  If  any  man  of  the  present  age 
were  capable  of  even  dreamingthat  a  mere  mass 
of  stone  had  the  power  to,  speak,  he  would  be 
set  down  at  once  as  a  natural  fool ,  yet  to  what 
an  extent  did  the  priests  and  false  prophets,  the 
eugastrimandi  of  the  Greeks,  the  magicians, 
the  soothsayers,  and  sorcerers  of  Rome  impose, 
in  the  remote  ages,  upon  the  superstitious 
multitude!" 

"Surely,"    thought  Valentine,   "those   pro- ■ 
phets  and  priests   knew  nothing  of  ventrilo- 
quism !" 

"  They  were  artful  cards  doubtless,"  ob- 
served a  tall  thin  person,  who  wore  a  singirlarly 
small  pair  of  spectacles;  "but  how  did  they 
manage  iti  that  puzzles  me.  By  what  means 
were  they  able  to  carry  on  their  sames'?" 

"  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  say,"  replied  the 
elderly  gentleman  who  had  started  the  subject. 
"  It  is  reported,  you  know,  of  the  famous  Kixe- 
ber,  that,  in  order  to  undeceive  the  credulous 
people,  and  to  account  for  certain  strange 
things  relating  to  the  celebrated  Delphic  Ora- 
cle, he  fixed  a  tube  in  his  bed-chamber,  so  that 
whi'u  persons  came  to  his  garden  gate,  he 
could  hear  them  if  they  but  whisjiered,  and  by 
means  of  this  tube  he  asked  questions  and 
gave  answers,  and  that  he  afterwards  removed 
it  to  his  museum  and  fixed  it  in  a  figure,  so 
that  it  seemed  to  be  animnled,  and  distinct 
sounds  apparently  issued  from  its  mouth,  for 
he  clearly  supposed  that  the  pagan  priests  by 
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rising  such  tube?,  used  to  make  the  supersti- 
tious believe  tliat  the  idol  itself  returned  an- 
swers to  their  questions.  And  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  done  by  some  trickery  on  the 
part  of  the  piiests,  who,  when  they  found  their 
jjower  waning,  sought  to  sustain  it  by  the  per- 
formance of  miracles  of  this  kind." 

''Was  this  Memnon  a  vocal  god?"  inquired 
the  tall  thin  gentleman. 

'•Of  course  he  was!  and  one  of  the  very 
greatest." 

"  He  appears  to  have  been  a  big  one,  but  I 
can  see  no  tube,  nor  any  place  into  which  a 
tube  could  possibly  have  been  inserted." 

'•'  It  v.as  not  done  with  tubes  !"'  said  Valentine 
to  himself.  '•  In  those  days  I  should  have 
made  an  excellent  miracle-monger ;  I  may  as 
well  try  the  effect  now;"  when,  placing  him- 
self in  a  favorable  position,  "  Fools,"  he  cried, 
in  a  deep  sepulchral  tone,  making  his  voice 
proceed  apparently  from  the  thick  lips  of  Mem- 
non, ''  think  ye  that  Memnon  was  never  in- 
spired?" 

The  group  at  once  shrank  back  appalled; 
some  felt  quite  faint  for  the  moment,  as  they 
stared  at  the  statue  and  trembled,  while  the 
rest  looked  amazed  at  each  other,  but  neither 
of  them  ventured  to  utter  a  word. 

"Be  off  I"  shouted  Valentine  through  Mem- 
non. "  If  they  hadn't  left  my  legs  behind  in 
Egypt,  I'd  jump  down  and  kick  you  out  of  the 
place !' 

"  Wonderful !"  involuntarily  exclaimed  the 
old  gentleman,  who  had  been  so  severe  upon 
the  pious  men  of  old. 

"  Wonderful !"  cried  Valentine,  contemptu- 
ously, "  convince  thyself !  Test  my  prophetic 
soul !  test  it !  Would' st  thou  know  thy  destiny  ? 
Speak !" 

"Ye-yes!"  cried  the  stout  old  gentleman, 
who  evidently  prided  himself  upon  his  courage. 
"  Who's  afraid  ?" 

''Tip  then!"  cried  Memmon.  "Tip!  I 
never  did  duty  without  it,  and  I  shan't  com- 
mence now  !" 

The  astonished  group  again  stared  wildly  at 
each  other.  "  Did  you  see  his  lips  move  ?"  in- 
quired one.  "I  thought  that  I  did!"  replied 
another,  "  I  fancied  I  saw  them  move." 

"Fool!"  exclaimed  Memnon.  "Dost  thou 
wish  to  in.sult  me?  Think'st  thou,  idiot,  the 
inspired  Memnon  would  condescend  to  wag  his 
sacred  lips  like  a  grovelling  mortal  ?" 

At  this  moment  an  individual  who  had  a  re- 
markably red  face,  and  whose  breath  told  a 
tale  about  his  having  indulged  recently  in  hot 
rum-and-water,  approached,  and  when  the  as- 
sumed fact  of  Memnon  having  spoken  had 
been  communicated  to  him,  he  laughed  very 
heartily  as  a  matter  of  course. 

"You  will  not  believe  it? — Speak  to  him 
and  be  convinced."  urged  the  stout  old  gentle- 
man, seriously. 

"  Speak  to"  him  ?"  cried  he  with  the  florid 
face;  "Speak  to  him  ?— Well  my  old  trump, 
how's  your  mother  ?" 

"  Irreverent  wretch  !"  e.xclaimed  Memnon 
indignantly ;  "  know  thyself  and  drink  less 
rum !" 

"  Hollo  !"   cried    the    gentleman   with    the 


highly-colored  countenance.  "Hul-lo!"  antt 
he  closed  one  eye  in  order  to  have  a  good  stare 
at  the  statute  with  the  other,  while  his  mouth 
was  as  wide  open  as  a  mouth  of  that  size  could 
conveniently  be  strained. 

"  Are  ye  satisfied  ?"  cried  Memnon.  "  Learn 
to  respect  what  ye  cannot  comprehend.  1  want 
repose:  D'ye  hear?  Be  off;  and  disturb  me 
no  more!"  And  Valentine  viewed  with  silent 
pleasure  the  astonishment  depicted  in  the 
countenances  of  the  group  while  engaged  in 
conversing  on  the  marvellous  nature  of  that 
which  they  imagined  they  had  witnessed. 

Having  heard  these  amazed  individuals  de- 
clare, that  although  they  might  meet  during 
their,  progress  through  life  with  many  staunch 
unbelievers,  nothing  on  earth  would  ever  be 
able  to  shake  their  faith  in  the  assumed  fact 
that  the  oracle  had  absolutely  spoken,  Valen- 
tine proceeded  to  survey  the  Elgin  marbles, 
and  derived  much  amusement  from  a  couple 
of  highly-gifted  connoisseurs,  who  were  loudly 
and  learnedly  descanting  on  their  peculiar  ex- 
cellencies. 

"  Well,  Jones,"  said  one  of  these  gentlemen, 
"  what  do  you  think  of  them — eh?" 

"  Think  of  'em  !"  contemptuously  cried  Jones, 
thrusting  hie  hands  into  his  ample  coat  pockets. 
"  I  wouldn't  give  two-pence  for  the  lot." 

"  You  don't  know  the  value  of  them  surely?" 

"I  don't — if  they're  worth  more  money. 
Did  you  ever  in  all  your  born  days  see  such 
rubbish?  Why  I  wouldn't  pick  'em  up  in  the 
street !  I  wouldn't  own  'em !  If  they  belonged 
to  me  I'd  pitch  the  whole  biling  into  the 
Thames." 

"  But  look,  my  dear  fellow — take  this  for  ex- 
ample— ^ju.st  look  at  the  svmmetry" — 

"  Symmetry  !  What's  the  good  of  that  ?  He 
aint  got  no  head  and  not  above  half  a  body. 
Where  are  his  legs  gone  to? — look  at  that  arm 
there  chopped  all  to  smash  at  the  elbow  1 
Symmetry!  come,  that's  good.  Why  I've  got 
a  group  of  goddesses  at  home  that  I  gave  fif- 
teen pence  for,  that  would,  in  point  of  sym- 
metry, beat  the  whole  biling  into  fits !" 

"But  take  them  as  fragments" — 

"That's  precisely  what  I  do  take  em'  as!  I 
can't  take  'em  as  anything  else  ! — and  pretty 
fragments  they  are  !" 

"  But  their  age,  my  dear  fellow  !" 

"  Now,  don't  tell  me !  Just  look  at  this  wo- 
man here  !  Send  I  may  live  ! — why  there  aint 
above  a  quarter  on  her  left !" 

"  But  you  must  look  at  the  parts  that  are  re- 
maining!" 

"And  so  I  just  do  !  There's  nothing  else  to 
look  at !  It  won't  do,  you  know,  at  least  it 
won't  do  for  me  ! — However  they  can  gammon 
the  people  to  believe  that  there's  anything  fine 
in  such  rubbish  as  this,  puts  me  out  altogether. 
There  isn't  one  of  'em  perfect,  nor  anything 
like  it.  That  fellow  there's  the  best  of  the 
bunch,  and  they've  smashed  off  the  biggest 
part  of  his  corporation  ! — to  have  a  post  mortal 
examination  I  s^pose!  Of  all  the  rum  rotten 
trash  that  ever  was  scraped  together  this  queer 
lot  bangs  all  ! — Come  !"  he  added,  seizing  the 
arm  of  his  friend  and  diagging  him  from  the 
room;  "  let's  go  and  look  at  something  a  loetle 
worth  while. 
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"  Valenline  derived  so  much  pleasure  from  the 
learned  observations  of  this  individual  and  the 
John-BuU-ish,  solemn,  self-satislied  air  with 
'.vhich  those  observations  were  made,  that  he 
left  the  Elgin  marbles  to  follow  him  and  his 
friend,  with  the  view  of  still  farther  indulging 
his  taste  for  the  sublime. 

"  This  is  a  pretty  good  sized  coffin,"  observed 
Mr.  Jones  approaching  a  ponderous  granite 
sepulchre,  the  lid  of  which  was  held  up  by  a 
strong  wooden  frame  that  the  whole  of  the 
interior  might  be  viewed.  "  It  would  hold  a 
couple  of  dozen  dead  bodies  well  packed  !  The 
water  couldn't  get  in  very  well  here  I  say, 
could  if?  And  as  to  the  worms! — they  might 
try  till  they  ground  their  teeth  down  to  the  level 
of  their  old  gums  before  they'd  be  able  to  nib- 
ble their  way  through.  This  is  just  the  sort  of 
coffin  that  I  should  like  to  have  now — only  it 
would  cost  so  much  to  carry  it  to  the  grave.  It 
would  take  twenty  men,  and  even  then  they'd 
make  a  muddle  of  it.  Here's  another  of  them," 
he  added  as  he  crossed  to  the  opposite  side, 
'•'  they  appear  to  be  fellows." 

Now  as  the  lid  of  this  happened  to  be  down, 
and  as  it  was  perfectly  obvious  that  Mr.  Jones 
had  entered  the  Museum  expressly  in  order  to 
be  astonished ;  it  recurred  at  once  to  Valentine, 
that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  allow  him  to  depart 
disappointed.  He  therefore,  while  apparently 
adm^iring  with  others  an  exceedinglj^  broad 
Egyptian  pedestal,  introduced  a  quiet  groan  into 
the  sepulchre,  as  Jones  was  engaged  in  pointing 
out  to  his  friend  the  ridiculous  character  of  cer- 
tain hieroglyphics. 

"  Hush !  hush !"  cried  that  gentleman,  start- 
ing back  suddenly  and  seizing  the  ajm  of  his 
friend.     ^^  Hush  I  didn't  you  hear"?" 

"I  thought  I  heard  something,"  observed  his 
friend,  whispering. 

'•Hush!  hush-sh!  Listen!"  and  Valentine 
gent  in  another  small  groan. 

"  Send  I  may  live  ! — 'tis  a  man  !"  exclaimed 
jfones. 

''Impossible  !"  cried  his  friend.  "Why,  do 
you  know  the  age  of  this  thing  1" 

"  I  don't  care  a  dump  about  the  age  !  If  it 
is  in  its  fifty  millionth  year  it  don't  matter  a 
button :  there's  something  alive  in  it  now — 
listen  again !"  and  the  violence  of  his  action 
drew  several  persons  round,  of  course  anxious 
to  ascertain  what  had  caused  so  much  excite- 
ment. 

Now  Valentine  happened  to  be  by  no  means 
conversant  with  the  language  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  as  he  conceived  that  it  might  spoil  the 
whole  thing  if  he  ventured  to  speak,  he  con- 
fined himself  simply  to  the  introduction  of  a 
long  drowsy  yawn  which  he  presumed  to  have 
been  well  understood  in  all  ages  and  climes. 
Before  he  had  finished  yawning,  however, 
Jones  again  started  up,  and  addressing  an  indi- 
vidual who  was  sleeping  in  a  chair  with  a  long 
■white  wand  in  his  hand,  cried,  "  Here !  he's 
beep  buried  alive ! — He's  just  awoke  ! — do  you 
hear?" 

The  individual  with  the  wand  opened  his 
eyes,  and  scratched  his  head  and  approached, 
crying,  "What's  the  matter?  —  what's  all 
IMa— eh?" 


"Why  here's  somebody  been  buried  alive 
here,"  said  Jones. 

"Pooh!  nonsense! — are  you  mad?"  cried 
the  person  with  the  wand,  assuming  some  con- 
siderable amount  of  official  dignity. 

"  I  don't  care  a  straw  what  you  say,"  returned 
Jones,  "  I  know  that  there's  some  one  in  there  ! 
— did  you  never  hear  of  a  man  being  buried  in 
a  trance?" 

"  Why  you  must  be  insane,"  cried  the  func- 
tionary, "  That  tomb  has  been  empty  ever 
since  before  you  and  your  grandmothers  and 
grandfathers  before  you  were  born  !" 

"  I  don't  care  a  button  how  long  it  has  been 
empty !  I'll  bet  fifty  pounds  that  there's  nome 
one  in  now !" 

"I  certainly  myself  heard  something,"  ob- 
served a  gentleman  who  had  been  attracted 
with  others  to  the  spot. 

"Oh  nonsense!" — cried  the  official — "Why 
it  was  only  cleaned  out  the  other  day !" 

"But  satisfy  yourself!"  exclaimed  Jones: 
really  wondering  at  the  stubborn,  cold-blooded 
incredulity  of  the  man. 

"  I  am — I  am  satisfied !"  cried  the  official ; 
but  another  yawn  which  Valentine  dexterously 
introduced  at  the  moment,  caused  him  to  start 
back  amazed.  Down  went  his  wand,  and  away 
he  flew,  in  order  to  proclaim  as  well  as  he 
could  the  fact  to  his  brother  officers ;  who,  in- 
ferring from  the  highly  excited  state  of  his 
nerves  that  something  was  the  matter,  returned 
whh  him  at  once,  with  the  view  of  rendering 
whatever  assistance  the  case  might  demand. 

The  very  moment,  however,  that  the  case 
was  explained,  they  treated  the  thing  with  an 
air  of  derision.  They  all  laughed  as  heartily  as 
men  could  laugh,  and  in  a  manner  well  calcu- 
lated to  be  extremely  serviceable  to  them  in  a 
physical  point  of  view — inasmuch  as  it  gave 
them  great  pain,  as  they  had  not  had  a  really 
good  laugh  for  an  age. 

"Why,  Simpkins."  cried  one,  "upon  my 
soul,  I  didn't  think  you'd  been  so  soft?"  But 
Mr.  Simpkins  by  no  means  regarded  it  as  so 
excellent  a  joke  as  they  appeared  to  imagine. 
He  took  an  altogether  different  view  of  the 
matter ;  for  although  he  felt  perfectly  sure  that 
the  tomb  did  not  contain  an  Egyptian,  as  he 
had  seen  it  but  a  few  days  previously  open  and 
empty,  he  was  not  quite  so  sure  \\iSX  the  work- 
men in  closing  the  lid  had  not  shut  in  some 
poor  devoted  laborer,  whom  they  had  either 
forgotten,  or  cared  not  to  release.  He,  there- 
fore, heeded  not  their  derision  ;  but  being  an 
extremely  humane  man  kept  his  ear  very  closely 
to  the  tomb,  while  they  were  laughing  and 
joking  with  glee  by  his  side. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake  !"  at  length  he  exclaim- 
ed, "  be  silent  for  a  moment !"  But  they  would 
not  be  silent :  they  continued  to  laugh  very 
loudly,  and  very  wantonly,  until  Jones  and 
several  others  made  an  earnest  appeal  to  their 
humanities,  begging  them  to  hold  their  peace, 
but  for  an  instant,  in  order  that  they  themselves 
might  be  convinced  that  the  sounds  were  not 
the  offspring  of  mere  imagination. 

"  Well,  let's  give  these  very  silly  people  a 
chance  !"  cried  one  of  the  men  who  had  been 
so  strongly  moved  to  laughter.     "Let  us  listen 
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tM  the  cries  and  groans  of  this  mummy.  Now, 
hush ! — hush  !"  And  several  of  those  who  had 
been  thus  enjoined  to  silence  commenced  groan- 
ing very  furiously — a  feat  which  not  only  ex- 
cited another  peal  of  laughter,  but  inspired  Mr. 
Jones  with  much  real  indignation.  "  Inhunian 
wretches  !"'  he  exclaimed,  assist  me  in  raising 
the  lid  of  this  tomb,  I  tell  you  there's  some 
one  inside  ;  I  know  it;  I'm  sure  of  it;  I'll  bet 
any  one  of  you  iifty  pounds  of  it  !"  And  Mr. 
Jones  produced  a  pocket-book  containing  a  roll 
of  notes,  which  astonished  the  official  eyes  of 
the  functionaries  around  him,  and  caused  them 
respectfully  to  open  their  ears.  The  effect  was 
electric.  Their  countenances  dropped  in  a 
moment.  A  more  powerful  argument  could 
not  have  been  adduced,  for  they  began  to  be- 
lieve at  once  that  there  must  be  something  in 
it,  and,  hence,  to  pay  all  due  attention. 

Finding  that  the  general  impression  was  that 
he  whom  they  imagined  to  be  in  the  tomb,  was 
not  an  Egyptian,  but  a  laborer,  Valentine  con- 
cluded that  as  a  laborer  must  of  course  mean 
an  Irishman,  he  couldn't  go  very  far  wrong  if 
he  gave  them  a  spice  of  the  brogue. 

('Oh! — what  the  blazes  will  I  do,  thin  !"  Jie 
cried;  '•'  be  me  sowl  I'm  clane  didd  althegidher 
entirely — murther !" 

^'  Now.  what  d"ye  think  of  it!"  cried  Simp- 
kins,  triumphantly. 

"Somebody's  there,  sure  enough;"  said  one 
of  those  who  had  previously  treated  the  whole 
thing  with  contempt.  "  But  how  could  he  get 
inl" 

"  Never  mind  a  dump,"  cried  Jones,  "  how 
he  got  in ;  let's  try  to  get  him  out." 

"  Dirthy  wather  to  ye,  lit  me  thin  have  a 
brith  of  air — 111  be  shmudher'd  complate  wid 
th'  want  of  it — och  !" 

"  But  a  moment,  my  good  fellow — now — now 
give  a  lift !"  And  Mr.  Jones  and  the  whole  of 
the  officials  put  the  palms  of  their  hands  to  the 
lid  of  the  tomb,  which,  however,  defied  all  their 
strength. 

''  Run — run,  for  the  workmen  !"  cried  Simp- 
kins  ;  "  bring  them  at  once,  or  the  man  will  be 
a  corpse!"  and  two  wand-bearers  started  off 
immediately  for  the  men  who  were  engaged  in 
a  different  part  of  the  museum. 

''  What  a  lucky  thing  it  was  that  I  happened 
to  hear  him !"  observed  Mr.  Jones.  "  If  I 
hadn't,  the  chances  are  that  he'd  never  have 
eome  out  alive.  It  was  the  merest  miracle  in 
nature  I  heard  him  groan." 

'•'Why,"  said  Simpkins,  "  he  must  have  been 
in  five  days — the  thing  hasn't  been  opened 
since  Wednesday." 

"  Five  days  !"  exclaimed  several  of  the  visi- 
ters, in  a  breath,  as  a  violent  thrill  of  horror  ran 
through  them.  "Five  days  !"  and  they  made 
up  their  minds  to  see  a  skeleton. 

"  Shall  nobody  thrag  me  out  of  this  ?"  cried 
Valentine.     "  Will  I  be  shmudher'd  at  last?" 

"  Wait  a  moment,  my  good  fellow,  wait  but 
a  moment !"  cried  Jones,  putting  his  lips  to  the 
lid  of  the  tomb. 

'•  In  a  moment  I'm  didd  widout  doubt.  I 
fale  dhreadful.  Arrah  thin  you  devils  !  Is  it 
thin  at  yer  aise  yc'd  be  afther  shtanthing  whin 
yer  cay  a  boy  murther'd  to  dith  !     Take  the  top 


off   complate,   or  be  the    sowl  that's    insitte 
o'me — " 

'•'Don't  be  impatient!"  cried  Jones^ — "Yon 
must  not  be  impatient." 

"  It"s  impatient  yer  mane?  Opin  the  top, 
then,  bad  luck  t'yer,  open  the  top!  Ain't  it 
just  like  a  baste  I've  been  thrated,  sure  ? — Opin 
the  top !" 

At  this  moment  the  workmen  arrived  with 
their  tools,  and  after  some  slight  delay — during 
which  the  imaginary  Irishman  was  engaged  in 
calling  out  very  fiercely — they  succeeded  in 
introducing  a  lever.  This  was  no  sooner  done 
than  Valentine,  perceiving  that  the  game  'was 
nearly  up,  cried,  "  It's  all  completely  over  wiJ 
me  now.  I'm  quite  murthered — I'm  gone — 
Fm  at  pace  !" — and  turned  round  with  a  view 
to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  scene. 

The  visiters  Avere  in  a  state  of  the  most  pain- 
ful anxiety  :  the  wand-bearers  felt  scarcely  able 
to  breathe ;  while  the  workmen  perspired  with 
infinite  freedom,  for  the  weight  of  the  lid  was 
immense.  They  did,  however,  eventually  suo 
ceed  in  raising  it  sufficiently  to  enable  them  to 
examine  the  interior,  and  this  was  no  sooner 
accomplished  than  a  dozen  simultaneously 
looked  in,  very  naturally  expecting  to  behold  a 
fellow-creature  lying  prostrate  at  the  bottom. 

''  Where  is  he  !"  cried  one.  '•  I  can't  see 
him  !"  cried  another.  "  Not  here  !'"  cried  a  third 
— "  the  thing's  empty  !" 

"  Oh,  nonsense !"  shouted  several  of  the 
visiters  who  were  behind. 

"  Well,  you'd  better  come  and  lind  him," 
said  those  who  had  looked,  giving  way  to  the 
incredulous  creatures  who  had  not. 

"Where  can  he  be  got  to?"  inquired  Mr 
Jones. 

"He  was  never  there  at  all !"  cried  the  very 
official,  who  had  previously  laughed  the  very 
hearfiest  of  the  lot.  "  It's  precisely  what  I  said  1 
The  idea  of  a  man  being  in !  How  coiild  he 
have  got  there?" 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  observed  Jones, 
"  that  you  don't  think  a  man  was  in  this  thing 
at  all." 

"  I  do !"  replied  the  official  ven^  firmly. 

"Then  I  mean  to  say  you  know  nothing 
about  it !  The  go  is  a  rum  go  certainly,  a  very 
rum  go;  but  isn't  a  man  to  believe  his  owu 
ears?  I  heard  him  myself.  Didn't  you,  sir? — 
and  you?"  As  several  of  the  visiters  bore  tes- 
timony to  the  fact  of  their  having  heard  some 
voice  proceed  from  the  tomb,  Jones  continued, 
"  Of  course !  We  all  heard  it !  One  may  be  de- 
ceived, or  two  may  be  deceived,  or  even  three 
may  be  deceived,  but,  send  I  may  live  we  can't 
all  be  deceived !" 

"  Well  where  is  he  now? — where  is  he  ?" 

"  That's  just  the  very  pint  that  I  can't  make 
out;  it's  in  fact  the  only  pint  to'  be  con- 
sidered." 

And  the  point  was  considered — very  deeply 
considered — but  the  consideration  yielded  noth- 
ing bearing  even  the  semblance  of  a  conjecture ! 
They  could  not  conceive  how  a  man  could 
have  escaped,  nor  could  they  believe  that  no 
man  had  been  there.  They  examined  the 
tomb  minutely  again  and  again,  but  failec  to 
find  even  so   much  as  a  crack  to  give  weight 
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to  any  opinion  having  reference  to  the  exit  of 
anything  like  a  human  being.  They  still,  how- 
ever, tried  verj^  hard — very,  very  hard  indeed 
— to  reconcile  the  fact  of  their  having  heard 
the  voice  of  a  man,  with  the  fact  of  no  man 
being  there;  and  as  Valentine's  appetite  began 
to  be  somewhat  troublesome,  he  left  them 
engaged  in  unravelling  that  mystery  which  he 
perfectly  well  knew  they  were  unable  to  solve. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

rsE   SALE  OF    Goodman's   fkopertt   by   Walter, 

AND    THE    EXTRAORDINARY  STOPPAGE    THEREOF    BY 
VALENTINE. 

Having  dined  at  the  first  decent  tavern  he 
came  to.  Valentine  started  for  poor  Goodman's 
house ;  but  as  he  found  it  locked  up  and  en- 
tirely deserted,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  the 
residence  of  Walter,  with  the  view  of  ascer- 
taining, if  possible,  the  cause  of  this  unusually 
suddeh  change. 

On  reaching  the  house,  he  found  the  servant 
at  the  door,  and  in  answer  to  his  numerous  en- 
quiries, the  girl  told  an  interesting  tale  about 
how  Mr.  Goodman,  her  master,  had  been  out 
all  the  day  with  her  mistress :  how  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hoiace  had  been  out  all  day  with  them  ; 
how  they  were  all  out  together  on  some  pressing 
business,  then,  and  how  she  didn't  expect  they 
would  be  home  before  midnight. 

"  I'll  lettve  a  note  for  your  master,"  said 
Valentine;  ''I  suppose  I  shall  find  a  pen  and 
ink  in  the  parlor  ]" 

'•  Oh,"  said  the  girl,  placing  herself  hurriedly 
before  him,  "  Missis  has  locked  up  the  parlor, 
sir ;  she  always  does  when  she  goes  out  for 
any  time." 

*'  Has  she  locked  up  the  drawing-room  too  V 
inquired  Valentine. 

_  "Yes,  sir, — there's  a  tavern  over  the  way, 
eir;  if  you'll  write  a  note  there,  sir,  if  you 
please,  I'll  be  sure  to  give  it  master,  directly 
He  comes  home." 

At  this  moment  Walter,  of  course,  quite  un- 
conscious of  the  door  being  open,  rushed  out  of 
the  parlor  in  his  morning  gown  and  slippers, 
and  was  about  to  proceed  up  stairs,  when  he 
caught  a  glance  of  Valentine  in  the  passage. 

"  Oh !  how  do  you  do?"  he  cried,  making  an 
extremely  awkward  attempt  to  conceal  the 
confusion  into  which  he  had  been  thrown. 
''  Happy  to  see  you  ! — very  happy  to  see  you  ! 
— walk  in  !"  and  he  gave  a  most  withering  "look 
at  the  girl,  although  it  was  clearly  by  no  means 
her  fault. 

On  entering  the  parlor  Valentine  found  the 
whole  family  engaged  in  the  perusal  of  a  mass 
of  papers  with  which  the  table  had  been 
strewed;  and  although  they  received  him  with 
much  affected  pleasure,  he  perceived  in  a  mo- 
ment that  he  was  an  unwelcome  guest. 

"So  the  old  buffer's  bolted  and  left  you 
ki  the  lurch,"  observed  Horace,  trying  to  con- 
ceal the  iron  safe  which  belonged  to  Goodman. 
"It'sju.st  like  the  old  out-and-outer." 
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"  1  hope  nothing  serious  has  occurred,"  ob- 
served Valentine. 

"Oh,  not  a  ha'porth  of  it! — serious! — no 
chance  of  that ,"  returned  Horace.  "But  you 
know  he's  such  a  jolly  old  rum  un'  there  no 
such  thing  as  holding  him  any  how." 

"I  feared,"  said  Valentine,  "that  he  hT-l 
entered  into  some  unsuccessful  speculation,  and 
had  thus  become  involved." 

"'Speculation  !"  cried  Horace;  "well,  come, 
that's  rich  !  Why,  did  you  ever  suppose  that 
a  regular  old  know-nothing  out-and-out  cove  of 
his  kidney  had  half  enough  pluck  to '^ 

"  My  dear  Horace,  how  you  do  talk  !"  inter- 
rupted Mrs.  Goodman,  "when  you  know  that 
he  has  been  speculating " 

"  Oh  !  ah  !  exactly  !"  said  Horace,  who  had 
evidently  forgotten  his  part. 

"The  fact  is,"  said  Walter,  "he  has  been 
dabbling  a  little,  ami  that  has  rendered  it  in- 
expedient for  him  to  be  seen  for  a  week  or 
two,  —  you  understand?"  Valentine  nodded, 
for  he  did  understand  what  they  wished  him 
to  understand  ;  but  no  more.  There  is  some- 
thing behind,  thought  he.  These  hesitating 
speeches  and  secret  looks  mean  something. 

"And  what  do  you  think  of  doing,  my 
trump  ?"  said  Horace,  as  Valentine  was  steadily 
watching  their  actions.  "  Do  you  mean  to  re- 
main here  in  this  little  village,  or  do  you  mean 
to  cut  back?" 

"  Why  the  thing  is  so  sudden,  I've  not  at 
present  made  up  my  mind.  Of  course  I  shall 
eventually  return." 

"My  brother,"  observed  Walter,  "in  his 
letter  to  me,  states  that  he  should  advise  you 
to  return  at  once,  and  that  when  everything  is 
settled  he  shall  again  be  most  happy  to  see 
you." 

"  Had  he  written  to  me  to  that  effect,"  said 
Valentine,  "  I  should  doubtless  have  acted  at 
once  upon  his  advice ;  but  as  he  has  not — and 
I  cannot  but  think  it  most  extraordinary  that  he 
has  not — I  feel  justified  in  looking  to  my  own 
feelings  for  a  guide." 

"  We  ought,  I'm  sure,  to  make  a  thousand 
apologies,"  observed  Mrs.  Goodman,  as  she 
pinned  three  pieces  of  parchment  together,  and 
marked  them ;  "  but  I  hope  that  the  next  time 
you  favor  us  with  a  visit  we  shall  not  be  so 
deeply  engaged." 

"  Where  do  you  think  of  holding  out  until 
you  cut  it?"'  inquired  Horace. 

"  I  hardly  know  yet,"  replied  Valentine. 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  Mrs.  Goodman,  "that  we 
have  not  a  bed  to  offer  you ;  but  we  shall  be 
truly  happy  to  see  you  whenever  you  will  favor 
us  with  a  call." 

"  My  boxes,"  said  Valentine ;  "  I  suppose 
that  if  I  send  for  them  to-morrow,  I  can  have 
them?" 

"  Most  certainly,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  Wal- 
ter, "  I'll  see  that  they  are  safely  delivered 
myself." 

"  Well,  ta,  ta,  my  tulip,  if  you  will  go,"  cried 
Horace.  "  Take  care  of  yourself,  and  let's  know 
where  j'ou  are,  you  know  !" 

Valentine  promised  to  do  so,  and  after  taking 
leave  of  the  ladies,  was  attended  to  the  door 
by  Walter,    who   displayed   an   extraordinary 
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degree  of  politeness ;  and  left  the  house  deeply 
inspired  v\-ith  the  conviction  that  something 
was  exceedingly  wrong. 

As  he  wandered  down  the  street  reviewing 
steadily  all  that  he  had  seen,  it  occurred  to  him 
that  in  a  window  immediately  opposite  the 
house  in  which  he  and  poor  Goodman  had  resi- 
ded, he  had  noticed  a  card  on  which  was 
piir.ied  "apartments  for  a  single  gentleman;'"' 
and  as  he  strongly  suspected  foul  plav,  and 
felt  that  by  engaging  those  apartments  he  should 
be  able  to  watch  the  movements  of  Walter  and 
his  family  unseen,  he  went  at  once  to  the  house 
— came  to  terms  whh  the  widow  by  whom  it 
was  kept,  and  after  stating  the  fact  of  his  hav- 
ing lived  opposite — a  fact  which  appeared  to 
be  perfectly  well  known— took  immediate  pos- 
session. 

He  had  not  been  seated  long  at  his  window, 
which  commanded  of  course  a  full  view  of 
Goodman's  house,  when  he  saw  Walter,  Horace, 
his  wife  and  her  servant,  with  two  workmen, 
enter.  The  moment  they  were  in,  the  door 
closed,  and  soon  after  the  workmen  were  seen 
m  the  drawing-room  and  then  at  the  windows 
above,  where  they  appeared  to  be  receiving 
instructions  from  VValter,  with  reference  to  the 
removal  of  certain  fixtures,  and  shortly  after- 
wards quitted  the  house  with  him,  1-eaving  in 
charge  of  it  Horace  and  his  wife. 

As  the  evening  drew  on,  the  shutters  were 
closed,  and  all  seemed  secured  for  the  night, 
when  Valentine,  who  had  had  but  litde  sleep 
the  night  previously  in  consequence  of  having 
persecuted  Beade  with  the  cats,  had  a  very 
early  supper  and  retired. 

In  the  morning  the  whole  family  were  at 
work  long  before  he  was  up,  and  throughout 
tlie  entire  day  they  were  busily  engaged  with 
clerks,  carpenters,  and  porters  with  green 
aprons,  examining,  t)-in»_  up,  and  lotting  the  fur- 
niture. Valentine  watched  their  actions  nar- 
rowly, and  towards  the  evening  slipped  out, 
took  a  coach,  and  called  himself  for  his  boxes, 
without  apparendy  noticing  the  confusion  that 
prevailed  ;  and  after  driving  right  away  that 
they  might  not  know  where  he  resided,  came 
back  to  his  lodgings  unseen. 

That  night  about  ten  a  cart  came  to  the  door, 
and  when  a  number  of  baskets  which  evident- 
ly contained  plate,  china  and  glass,  had  been 
deposited  with  care,  it  drove  oif.  when  Valen- 
tine watched  it  to  the  house  of  Walter,  saw  it 
emptied,  and  returned. 

Nothing  more  was  removed  that  night,  but 
early  the  following  moming  three  large  vans 
were  loaded  with  great  fax^dity.  Walter  ap- 
peared to  be  extremely  anxious  for  them  to 
stait,  and  when  they  did  start,  Valentine  fol- 
lowed and  saw  their  contents  deposited  at  the 
rooms  of  an  auctioneer.  He  then  knew  of 
course  that  they  were  to  be  sold  off  at  once, 
and  as  he  saw  by  the  papers  that  a  sale  of 
household  furniture  was  to  take  place  the  fol- 
lowing day  at  those  rooms,  he  resolved  to  be 
there,  in  order  to  fathom  the  thing,  if  possible, 
to  the  bottom. 

Accordingly,  at  twelve  the  next  day  he  start-  ! 
ed  off,  and  having  arrived  at  the  entrance,  on 
either  side  of  which  were  exhibited  a  varie-ty  [ 


of  catalogues  and  placards — he  proceeded  \\p 
a  long  narrow  passage,  and  then  ascended  a 
small  llight  of  steps,  which  led  immediately 
into  the  sale  room. 

In  the  centre  of  this  room  stood  a  circula. 
table,  round  which  certain  children  of  Israei 
were  seated  with  a  view  of  securing  all  bar- 
gains to  themselves,  while  behind  them  stood 
small  mobs  of  people  of  the  same  persuasion, 
conversing  on  the  expediency  of  giving  certain 
sums  for  certain  lots,  and  of  out-bidding  any 
Christian  person  who  might  have  a  desire  to 
purchase  those  lots  •'  worth  the  money." 

The  moment  Valentine  entered  he  looked 
round  for  Walter  and  his  amiable  family,  whom, 
in  a  short  time,  he  saw  in  a  state  of  great  con- 
sternation, which  had  evidently  been  induced 
by  his  unexpected  presence.  He  seemed,  how- 
ever, to  take  no  notice  of  them  ;  but  apparentl)- 
directed  the  whole  of  his  attention  to  the  actions 
of  those  who  by  constantly  attending  these  sale 
rooms  raise  fortunes  upon  fortunes'  ruins. 

Before  he  had  concluded  the  minute  suiTey 
he  liad  commenced,  a  tall  while-faced  person- 
age entered  the  room,  and  having  jumped  upon 
the  circular  table,  shut  himself  quietly  in  a 
juvende  ptdpit,  made  a  sort  of  speech  touching 
the  matter  in  hand,  stuck  an  eye-glass  very 
dexterously  between  his  cheek  bone  and  liii 
brow,  and  brought  forth  his  professional  ham- 
mer. He  was  a  remarkably  short-sighted  per- 
son, and  had  to  bring  his  head  down  within  an 
inch  of  the  catalogue  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
exact  number  of  the  first  lot;  and  when  this 
had  been  accomplished  to  liis  entire  satisfac- 
tion, he  very  delicately  scratched  his  head, 
every  whitey-browa  hair  upon  which  seemed 
to  be  too  independent  to  stand  on  any  but  its 
own  bottom,  when,  after  having  slightly  rubbed 
his  nose,  which,  albeit  it  vras  hooked  like  the 
majority  of  the  noses  present,  was  yet  of  a 
totolly  different  caste,  inasmuch  as  in  his  case 
the  hook  was  inverted ;  he  coughed  twice  with 
spirit,  gave  several  a-hems!  and  then  boldly 
commenced  operations. 

The  first  lot  was  put  up  and  knocked  down 
without  even  the  slightest  interruption  from 
Valentine,  for  although  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  stop  the  sale,  he  was  compelled  of 
course  to  wait  until  he  had  ascertained  precisely 
how  the  thing  was  conducted;  but  when  the 
second  lot  came  —  which  happened  to  be  poor 
Goodman's  writing  desk,  worth  about  forty  or 
fifty  shillings  —  he  felt  himself  sufficiendy  au 
fait  to  begin. 

"A  pound,"  said  a  Jew-looking  gentleman. 

"  One  pound  is  bid,"  said  the  auctioneer. 

"  Thirty  shillings,"  cried  Valentine,  in  an  as- 
sumed voice  of  course. 

"  Thirty  shillings;  a  splendid  rose-wood  writ- 
ing desk,  secret  drawers,  complete,  for  thirty 
shillings." 

"  Two  pounds,"  cried  Valentine  in  a  differ 
ent  voice. 

"  Two  pounds  bid  —  going  for  two  pounds!" 

"  Five,"  said  an  Israelite. 

"Five  —  two  five  —  for  two  pounds  five" — 
when  as  this  was  the  highest  legitimate  offer, 
Valentine's  voices  had  it  all  their  own  way — 
'''  Going  for  two  five  !" 
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"Two  pounds  ten,"  cried  Valentine. 

''Two  ven  —  two  pounds  ten  —  any  advance 
on  two  ten?" 

"Three  pounds." 

"Three  bid;  three  pounds — " 

"Ten." 

"Thank  you — three  ten!  This  elegant  writ- 
ing desk  going  for  three  ten." 

"  Four  pounds." 

"  Four  pounds  bid  :  four  pound.  Any  ad- 
vance on  four  found  V 

"Four  pounds  ten." 

"Four  ten  in  two  places;  four  ten.  This 
most  valuable  writing  desk  going  for  four  ten." 

"Fifteen." 

"  Four  fifteen — four  fifteen — going  for  four 
fifteen !" 

"  Five  pounds." 

"  Five  pounds  bid :  no  advance  on  five 
pound]" 

"  Five  pounds  ten." 

"  Five  ten — for  five  ten — going  for  five 
pounds  ten !  I'm  sure  the  value  of  it  cannot 
be  generally  known.   Any  advance  on  five  ten  ?" 

"  Six  pounds." 

"  Six  pounds — this  is  really  a  most  valuable 
desk — SIX  pound — going  for  only  six  pound." 
.     "Ten." 

"  Six  ten — six  pound — going  for  six  ten." 

"  Seven  bid — seven  pounds — any  advance 
on  seven  pounds'? — going  for  seven!" — and 
down  went  the  hammer. 

The  Israelites  marvelled  exceedingly,  and 
began  to  reproach  themselves  for  not  bidding 
higher ;  feehng  perfectly  certain  that  in  one  of 
the  drawers  either  notes,  gold,  or  diamonds 
were  secreted. 

"  What  name  for  this  writing  desk  ]"  inquir- 
ed the  auctioneer. 

"  Goodman !"  cried  Valentine,  assuming 
Goodman's  voice,  at  which  Walter  and  his 
family  started  up  amazed,  and  trembled  vio- 
lently as  they  looked  round  the  room  in  the 
full  expectation  of  seeing  Goodman  himself. 

The  clerk  went  to  the  spot  from  which  the 
voice  appeared  to  proceed,  but  no  purchaser 
could  be  found. 

"  Who  purchased  this  writing-desk  ?"  de- 
manded the  auctioneer;  but  no  answer  was  re- 
turned. 

"'  Putsh  te  pargain  up  againsh,"  cried  an 
IsraeUtish  genlleman,  "  tatsh  te  fairesht  vay  ma 
tear,  tatsh  te  fairesht  vay!"  and  it  was  put  up 
again,  and  as  the  Jews  bid  higher  under  the 
impression  that  it  contained  something  valua- 
ble, Valentine  easily  ran  it  up  again  to  seven 
pounds,  when  the  auctioneer,  whose  sight  was 
not  sufficiently  strong  to  enable  him  to  see  who 
had  bid,  stopped  to  inquire  the  name  of  the 
bidder:  "  Who  bid  seven  pounds?"  said  he. 

"  Goodman  !"  cried  Valentine. 

"  Cootmansh  againsh !"  cried  a  Jew,  "  arl  for 
Cootmansh !" 

The  clerk  looked  again  for  the  purchaser, 
while  the  violence  with  which  Walter  and  his 
family  trembled  had  the  effect  of  confirming 
the  suspicion  of  foul  play  which  Valentine  had 
so  deeply  inspired.  Had  they  murdered  poor 
Goodman,  thought  he,  they  could  not  be  more 
alarmed  at  the  sound  of  his  voice;  and  the  idea 


of  their  having  murdered  him  absolutely  seem- 
ed to  be  under  the  circumstances  extremely 
reasonable. 

"This  is  very  extraordinary."  observed  the 
auctioneer,  when  he  found  that  no  purchaser 
came  forward.  "If  thero  be  any  persons  here 
who  have  come  with  the  view  of  creating  con- 
fusion, they  had  better  leave  before  they  aie 
turned  out! — our  time  cannot  be  wasted  in  this 
way.  Put  the  desk  aside,"  he  added,  address- 
ing the  porter ;  "  and  let's  have  the  next  lot. 
The  next  lot,  gentlemen,  is  an  elegant  silver 
gilt  tea  service,  milk  jug,  and  finely-ch;i^ed 
basin,  complete.  What  shall  we  say  for  this 
elegant  service  V 

From  thirty  shillings  the  Jews  ran  it  up  to 
four  pounds,  and  from  four  pounds  Valentine 
ran  it  up  to  ten,  when  of  course,  on  its  being 
knocked  down,  no  purchaser  was  discoverable. 

"What's  the  meaning  of  this?"  demanded 
the  auctioneer,  indignantly.  "'Who  is  the 
purchaser  of  this  lot  ?" 

"Goodman!"  cried  Valentine,  and  Mrs. 
Walter  uttered  a  loud  shriek  and  fainted. 

"Cot  plesh  ma  hart !  Cootmansh? — veresh 
Cootmansh?  Nothing  put  Cootmansh!"  and 
the  whole  of  the  IsraeUtes  looked  round  amazed, 
as  Mrs.  Walter  was  borne  insensible  from  the 
room. 

Under  any  other  circumstances  Valentine 
would  have  rushed  to  her  assistance,  but  the 
impression  that  she  must  have  been  a  party  to 
the  execution  of  some  dark  design  upon  Good- 
man, caused  him  to  regard  whatever  pain  he 
might  have  inflicted  as  a  measure  of  retributive 
justice.  Indeed,  so  perfectly  convinced  did  he 
feel  that  the  absence  of  Goodman  had  been  in- 
duced with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  some 
villanous  object :  that  he  absolutely  saw  with 
delight,  Walter  struggling  with  those  feelings 
which  his  conscience  had  created. 

"  This  is  very  extraordinary,"  observed  the 
auctioneer.  "  If  this  course  be  pursued,  it  will 
be  utterly  impossible  to  go  on  with  the  sale." 

"Veresh  Cootmansh!"  cried  a  Jew.  "Vat 
ish  he  ?  Letsh  know  vat  he  ish,  ma  tear ! — 
tatsh  te  propersh  vay,  ma  tear,  to  shettle  arl 
tish." 

"  Will  Mr.  Goodman  step  forward  ?"  said  the 
auctioneer  ;  and  at  that  moment  Walter  being 
unable  to  stand,  fell  into  the  arms  of  Horace, 
who,  with  the  assistance  of  a  broker,  carried 
him  into  an  adjoining  room. 

"  Te  shentilmansh  fainted  arl  avay.'^  cried 
an  Israelite.    "  Vatsh  to  pe  tun  wit  tish  lotsh?" 

"Put  it  aside,''  said  the  bewildered  auc- 
tioneer. "The  next  is  a  pier  glass  with  richly 
carved  frame.  What  shall  we  say  for  this  lot  ?'"' 

The  Jews  bid  with  their  accustomed  liberal- 
ity, and  then  Valentine  commenced,  and  when 
the  thing  had  been  knocked  down  for  five 
times  its  value,  the  name  of  the  purchaser  was 
called  for  again,  and  the  reply  was  again, 
"  Goodman.'' 

"  Shtill  Cootmansh  ! — arl  Cootmansh  ! — he'll 
puy  ush  arl  upsh,"  cried  a  Jew,  whose  bright 
sally  was  received  with  a  loud  burst  of  Israel- 
itish  merriment. 

"It's  of  no  u.se  going  on  thus,"  said  the 
auctioneerj  warmly.      "I  must   ascertain  the 
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meaning  of  this,"  and  he  bounced  out  of  his 
pulpit  and  proceeded  to  the  room  into  which 
the  trembUna:,  conscience-stricken  Walter  had 
been  carried.  Durinji"  the  whole  of  the  time 
he  was  there,  the  Jews  were  laughing  and 
joking  with  iniinite  glee.  One  of  them,  seizing 
the  greasy  hat  of  another,  called  out,  "  Mishter 
Cootmansh,  ma  tear  !  —  vill  you  pid  for  tish 
loTsh'?"  This  produced  another  loud  burst  of 
laughter,  which  lasted  till  the  auctioneer  re- 
turned. 

"Well,  gentlemen,  let  us  proceed  ;"  said  he, 
on  remounting  his  pulpit,  and  the  next  lot  was 
brought  by  the  porter  and  put  up,  and  bid  for 
with  precisely  the  same  result.  Avhen  the  auc- 
tioneer reall)'  began  to  exhibit  strong  symptoms 
of  pent-up  rage. 

At  length  Valentine  cried  in  a  loud  com- 
manding voice,  which  apparently  proceeded 
from  the  other  end  of  the  room.  "  Who  au- 
thorized this  sale"?" 

"Mr.  Goodman,"  replied  the  auctioneer. 

"Cootmansh  againsh  1  Veil,  shtrike  ma!" 
exclaimed  all  the  tribe,  in  a  breath. 

"  He  has  no  authority,"  cried  Valentine. 
"  The  goods  are  not  his." 

"Veil,  vatsh  tat  mattersh,  ma  tear?"  said 
several  of  the  Israelites,  looking  towards  the 
spot  from  which  the  voice  had  apparently  pro- 
ceeded. "  Te  shentelmansh  reshponshible,  ve 
shposh;  if  he  shtole  'em!" 

"Will  that  gentleman  accompany  me  into 
the  other  room  '?"  said  the  auctioneer,  who  was 
really  a  respectable  man,  and  who  had  inferred 
from  the  highly  excited  state  of  Walter's  feelings 
that  something  was  wrong.  "  Will  he  be  kind 
enough  to  follow  me?"  he  added,  going  again 
towards  the  room  in  which  Walter  was  still 
trembling. 

No  one  followed,  but  in  he  went,  and  the 
Jews  became  more  and  more  lively.  They  still 
called  for  Goodman  to  bid  for  the  various  arti- 
cles which  they  held  in  their  hands.  "  Vill 
you  puy  ma  stockingsh,  Mishter  Cootmansh  ?" 
cried  one  of  them.  "  Vat  vill  you  pid  for  ma 
shirtsh  V  cried  another.  "  Heresh  a  coot  pair 
of  beautiful  pootsh,"  cried  a  third,  as  he  forced 
the  legs  of  his  neighbor  upon  the  table,  and 
displayed  a  pair  of  bluchers  rather  dropsical 
and  airy,  while  a  fourth  cried,  "  Shelp  ma  ! 
I'll  shell  ma  own  shelf  to  Mishter  Cootmansh  !" 

The  auctioneer  returned,  and  having  mounted 
his  desk,  said.  "  Gentlemen,  I'm  sorry  to  in- 
form you  that  this  sale  cannot  proceed."  This 
announcement  was  met  with  a  burst  of  much 
Israelitish  murmuring.  "  I  am  sorry,"  he  con- 
tinued, "as  sorry  as  any  of  you  can  be,  but  I 
will  not  be  a  party  to  anything  wrong. — (Cries 
of  "  Vy  notsh  1  You're  intemnified,  I  shposh?") 
— "No  indemnity,  gentlemen,  will  do  for  me, 
unless  I  am  satisfied  that  all  is  correct."  An 
observation  which  was  treated  with  marked 
contempt  by  the  Israelites  generally.  "I 
therefore,  gentlemen,  will  not  detain  you  any 
longer,  and  can  only  express  my  sorrow  that  I 
have  taken  up  so  much  of  your  valuable  time." 

The  cou-tenances  of  the  tribe  at  this  mo- 
ment developed  much  dark  indignation,  and  by 
degrees  their  murmurings  swelled  into  a  loud 
Jewisn  yell,  which  seemed  to  threaten  exten- 


sive destruction.  The  fact  of  its  being  &a8- 
pected  that  all  was  not  right,  appeared  to 
possess  the  sharpest  sting,  for  they  looked  at 
the  loss  of  what  they  thereby  might  have 
gained.  In  vain  the  auctioneer  endeavored  to 
calm  them.  They  would  not  be  pacified.  "  MI 
preak  arl  te  cootsh  in  te  plash!"  cried  one. 
"Vatsh  you  mean  by  making  foolsh  of  us?" 
shouted  another.  "  Vy  don't  you  go  on  wit  te 
sale?"  cried  a  third,  and  the  auctioneer  per- 
ceiving their  rage  likely  to  increase,  left  the 
room,  followed  by  the  indignant  sons  of  Israel, 
who  hooted,  yelled,  and  pushed  him  about, 
until  he  had  locked  himself  securely  in  an 
office  below,  when  Valentine,  who  had  then  no 
desire  to  see  Walter,  or  any  part  of  his  family, 
quitted  the  place  with  the  angry  Jewish  stream. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

VALENTINE  VISITS  GUILDHALL — EEC05IES  ACQUAINTEB 
WITH  THOSE  ANCIENT  AND  RESPECTABLE  WARKIORS, 
GOG  AND  MAGOG,  TO  WHOM  HE  IMPARTS  SPEECH  PRO 
TEM.,  AND  THEN  PROCEEDS  TO  DISCUSS  MATTERS  OF 
PERSONAL  IMPORTANCE  WITH  THE  ELOQUENT  MEM- 
BERS OF  THE  COURT  OF  COMMON  COUNCIL. 

What  a  thimble-rig  is  human  life!  —  the 
thimbles  being  the  emblems  of  fate  :  the  peas 
the  types  of  its  slippery  chances.  How  mortak 
gamble  at  this  rig  even  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave  !  They  fix  intently  on  a  pea,  and  see  it 
covered  :  they  watch  its  windings,  firmly  con- 
vinced of  its  being  there,  or  there ;  they  back 
that  firm  conviction  with  a  stake  ;  and  when 
they  lose  they  lavish  curses  on  their  adverse 
stars  ;  but  should  they  win,  how  pleasantly  they 
swindle  themselves  into  the  beli'ef  of  the  fact 
being  attributable  solely  to  their  own  most  ex- 
traordinary acuteness!  —  they  cannot  tolerate 
the  slightest  reference  to  the  power  by  which 
the  thimbles  move — that  power  which  holds 
the  pea  at  pleasure,  to  place  it  where  it  will. 
A  moment's  reflection  will  enable  all  well-dis- 
posed persons  to  perceive  that  this  juggle, 
which  has  been  so  vehemently  denounced, 
really  comprehends  all  human  actions,  and  that 
its  invention — if  an  invention  it  may  be  called — 
instead  of  being  dated  from  Alfred  the  Great, 
may  be  traced  clearly  back,  without  any  mis- 
take, to  "the  good  old  days  of  Adam  and 
Eve." 

Now,  in  this  most  remarkable  "rig,"  Valen- 
tine began  to  take  an  extremely  active  part. 
He  congratulated  himself  very  naturally  upon 
the  skill  with  which  he  found  out  the  Furniture 
pea;  but  there  yet  was  a  pea  which  he  had  to 
discover,  and  that  pea  was  Goodman.  His 
energies  were  therefore  directed  to  the  task  of 
ascertaining  under  what  earthly  thimble  poor 
Goodman  could  be  found. 

Bent  upon  this  object,  he,  on  the  morning 
after  the  day  of  the  intended  sale  by  auction; 
started  for  the  city,  for  the  puipose  of  consulting 
with  Mr.  St.  Ledger,  the  merchant  upon  whom 
Goodman  had  called  on  his  way  to  the  steam- 
packet  wharf.  The  Royal  Exchange  clock,  as 
he  passed,  struck  twelve,  and  the  chimes  were 
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pltiying  mernly  the  favorite  tune  of  "  See  the 
conquering  hero  comes!"  as  he  entered  the  of- 
fice of  Mr.  St.  Ledger,  and  found  that  gende- 
man  not  only  at  home,  but  disengaged. 

"I  have  called,"  observed  Valentine,  after 
the  usual  brief  ceremonies  had  been  performed, 
"  to  solicit  your  advice  in  a  matter  which,  to 
me,  appears  very  e.Mtraordinary." 

"Well,  my  young  friend,  what  is  it?"  in- 
quired Mr.  St.  Ledger;  "you  may  command 
my  best  judgment;  but  why  not  solicit  the  ad- 
vice of  friend  Goodman?" 

'•  It  is  precisely  because  I  cannot  find  him," 
returned  Valentine. 

"What!  have  you  not  seen  him  since  you 
called  upon  me  before  ? — did  you  not  find  him 
at  home  ?" 

"'He  has  not  been  at  home  since;  and  I  there- 
fore wish  to  know  by  what  means  I  can  ascer- 
tain w^here  he  is  to  be  found." 

"  Upon  my  word  I  can't  guess.  Have  you 
been  to  his  brother?" 

"  I  have ;  and  he  says  that  in  consequence 
of  some  unsuccessful  speculation  he  is  at  pre- 
sent compelled  to  keep  out  of  the  way." 

"Indeed!"  exclaimed  Mr.  St.  Ledger,  as  he 
pulled  down  a  thick  heavy  book,  and  referred 
to  a  certain  page  with  some  apparent  anxiety. 
"  It's  very,  very  singular,"  he  continued,  having 
closed  the  book  with  an  air  of  satisfaction,  that 
/  should  have  known  nothing  about  it.  Specu- 
lation ! — Oh !  Spanish,  of  course.  Very  foolish  ! 
I  could  have  told  him  all  about  it ;  but  if  men 
will  act  without  advice  in  matters  of  this  kind, 
they  must  of  course  take  the  consequences. 
Don't,  however,  disturb  yourself  about  it.  It 
will  all  come  round  right  by-and-bye,  I  dare  say. 
Foolish  man  ! — foolish  man  !" 

"But  is  it  not  very  extraordinary  that — " 

"'  God  bless  my  life,  not  at  all !  I  know  fifty 
in  the  same  predicament,  and  in  another  week 
— mark  my  words — we  shall  hear  of  fifty  more. 
I  know  it;  I'm  sure  of  it;  I'd  stake  my  ex- 
istence upon  it.  I  saw  how  it  was  going  from 
the  first." 

"  But  the  whole  of  his  furniture — " 

"  My  dear  young  friend,"  interrupted  Mr. 
St.  Ledger,  "'  when  3'ou  are  older  you'll  know 
more;"  and  having  made  this  remarkable  ob- 
servation, he  placed  his  hand  firmly  upon  Val- 
entine's shoulder,  and  in  a  lower  tone,  added, 
"  Don't  say  a  single  syllable  about  it  to  any 
soul.  You  may  injure  his  credit  materially. 
He  may  be  involved  in  other  matters,  you  know, 
and  if  he  be,  men  will  pounce  upon  him  like 
tigers,  as  they  invariably  do,  when  there  hap- 
pens to  be  anything  like  a  screw  a  little  loose." 

"But  1  fancied  that  he  was  a  man  of  some 
considerable  property." 

"  And  so  he  is;  but  men  don't  let  their  pro- 
perty sleep.  Few  men  are  able  to  pay  all  de- 
mands at  an  hour's  notice.  You  have  heard 
of  a  run  upon  the  bank  1 — Same  thing — same 
thing.  Foolish  man !  He'd  no  business  to  do 
anything  of  the  sort;  but  make  no  stir,  no  noise, 
no  inquiries :  not  a  word  on  the  subject  to  any 
single  soul,  if  you  don't  wish  to  injure  his 
credit." 

Valentine  had  certainly  no  wish  to  do  that, 
and  as  he  found  that  he  could  get  nothing  more 


from  Mr.  St.  Ledger,  v/ho  treated  tiio  whole 
thing  as  a  business-like  matter  of  course,  he 
left  the  office  considerably  relieved;  albeit, 
when  he  reflected  upon  the  extraordinary  con- 
duct of  Walter  in  the  sale  room,  as  he  imitated 
Goodman's  voice,  he  still  felt  that  there  was 
something  at  the  bottom  of  the  affair  which  had 
not  entered  into  Mr.  St.  Ledger's  purely  com- 
mercial calculations.  He  therefore  resolved  to 
keep  an  eye  upon  the  family,  and  just  as  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  be  silent  for  a  time, 
he  crossed  a  well-built  business-like  street,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  stood  an  old-fashioned  edi- 
fice, whose  front  was  adorned  with  a  couple  of 
rampant  and  highly  respectable-looking  griffins 
which  seemed  to  be  grinning  with  remarkable 
energy  at  an  overgrown  cauliflower  cap  which 
stood  between  them,  and  digging  their  claws 
into  a  poor  devoted  heart  which  already  con- 
tained a  dagger,  and  which,  with  the  griffins, 
surmounted  the  motto  of  "  Domine  Dirige  Nos." 

As  the  gates  of  this  remarkable  edifice  stood 
open,  and  as  persons  were  walking  in  and  out 
with  great  freedom  of  step,  he  at  once  passed 
the  portal,  and  introduced  himself  into  a  fair- 
sized  hall  Avith  a  flag-stone  floor,  two  apologies 
for  galleries,  four  groups  of  sculpture  upon 
rather  lofty  pedestals,  and  a  queerly  stained 
window  at  each  end.  As  Valentine  entered, 
the  place  seemed  to  wear  a  vacant  hungry  as- 
pect, but  on  turning  to  the  western  extremity, 
he  perceived  a  rather  interesting  couple  of 
full-blown  gentlemen  on  guard,  and  concluded, 
that  if  they  had  been  trained  in  that  hall,  it  was 
clearly  no  place  for  the  genius  of  starvation 
As  these  two  gigantic  gentlemen  seemed  to 
form  the  chief  attraction,  Valentine  approached 
them  with  a  view  to  a  more  minute  survey. 
The  first  that  he  examined  sported  a  pair  of 
white  trousers,  which  he  had  outgrown  con- 
siderably, and  he  stood  in  his  shirt  sleeves  quite 
ready  for  action.  His  breast  was  adorned  with 
a  broad  crimson  scarf,  and  in  his  right  hand  he 
held  a  long  pole,  from  the  top  of  which  hung 
a  ball  studded  with  interesting  spikes,_  invented 
obviously  to  puzzle  the  brains  of  all  with  whorn 
they  might  come  in  immediate  contact.  This 
personage  looked  down  very  mournfully,  albeit 
his  countenance  was  very  much  flushed,  and 
his  brows  were  adorned  with  a  painted  wooden 
circlet,  which  conveyed  to  the  imaginative  the 
idea  of  a  wreath  of  laurels.  The  other  was  a 
bolder  looking  fellow  altogether,  but  even  he 
looked  as  if  he  had  not  for  some  time  been 
quite  comfortable  in  his  mind.  He  wore  a 
green  tunic,  held  a  shield  in  one  hand,  and  a 
spear  in  the  other,  while  his  sword  belt  and 
sandals  were  so  painted,  as  to  impart  a  correct 
notion  of  sapphires,  rubies,  and  pearls. 

Just  as  Valentine  had  concluded  his  survey  of 
these  warriors,  two  pale  thin  diminutive  indi- 
viduals approached.  They  Avere  Spitalfields 
weavers,  and  had  been  conducted  to  that  quar- 
ter of  the  world  to  receive  a  magisterial  admo- 
nition for  hunting  an  old  cow,  which,  by  an 
extraordinary  stretcli  of  the  caoutchouc  imagi- 
nation, they  had  conceived  to  be  a  raving  mad 
bull. 

"Sen  I  may  live.  Bill!  My  hi,  vot  a  vun- 
ner  !"  exclaimed  one  of  these  interesting  young 
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gentletien.  ''Jist  on'y  twig  his  shanks!  Vy 
it"d  lake  seven  yards  and  a  arf  o"  tlirums  on'y 
to  make  that  'ere  cove  a  pair  o'  garters  !" 

"  Vitch  is  Gog  and  vitch  is  Magog  1"  inquired 
liis  companion,  who  was  an  emblem  of  simpli- 
city in  his  way. 

'•'  Vy  him  in  the  smalls  to  be  sure  !"  replied 
the  other,  '•  an  they  both  on  em  cuts  avay  to 
dinner  ven  they  'ears  that  'ere  clock  strike  vun." 

••  Yorker!"  observed  his  companion,  as  with 
a  knowing  wink  he  pointed  to  his  left  shoulder. 
•'■'Tell  that  to  the  moreens." 

'•'Veil  on'y  jist  vait  till  they  'ears  it,  an'  then 
you'll  be  con  winced,"  said  the  other  with  a 
chuckle.  "  Them  'ere's  the  on'y  two  vich 
Jack  the  Giant-killer  couldn't  vop" — an  observa- 
tion which  induced  his  companion  to  gaze  upon 
the  long-bearded  giant  with  mingled  admiration 
and  amazement. 

"Well!"  exclaimed  Valentine,  imparting  a 
deeply  indignant  tone  to  the  great  Gog;  "  what 
are  you  staring  at — eh?" 

The  greener  individual  grasped  the  arm  of 
his  guide,  and  as  he  was  at  the  moment  in  the 
act  of  shrinking  back  himself,  the  additional 
impetus  knocked  him  fairly  down,  and  his 
friend  fell  heavily  upon  him. 

"  Away  !"  cried  Gog,  through  the  immediate 
instrumentality  of  Valentine.  "  How  dare  you 
insult  my  friend?"'  exclaimed  Magog,  through 
precisely  the  same  medium ;  "  Retreat  1"  and 
ihe  two  little  terror-.stricken  weavers  scrambled 
up  with  all  imaginable  alacrity,  and  rushed  to- 
wards the  portal.  The  moment  they  had  reach- 
ed it,  a  personage,  evidently  high  in  office,  en- 
veloped in  a  robe  trimmed  tastily  with  fur  and 
embellished  with  an  immense  gold  chain,  pre- 
ceded by  a  military  individual,  with  a  mar- 
shal's hat  in  one  hand  and  a  staff  in  the  other; 
and  a  graver  looking  person,  who  carried  a  re- 
markably long  sword,  happened  to  be  proceed- 
ing, with  unequivocal  solemnity,  into  the  hall, 
trom  the  gaily  emblazoned  carriage,  from  which 
he  had  just  alighted.  Against  those  who  com- 
posed this  truly  dignified  procession,  the  little 
weavers  ran,  most  certainly  without  premedi- 
tation, and  almost  unconsciously,  but  with  so 
much  force,  that  in  an  instant  the  personage 
adorned  with  the  chain,  was  on  the  ground, 
and  the  two  litQe  weavers  struggling  desperate- 
ly upon  him.  The  grave  bearer  of  the  long 
sword,  and  the  military-looking  individual,  at 
once  dropped  their  dignity  and  rushed  to  his 
assistance,  while  several  minor  officials  tried 
to  secure  the  little  weavers,  who  managed, 
however,  to  bob  through  their  hands  like  a 
couple  of  small  silver  eels,  and  succeeded 
eventually  in  darting  right  away. 

The  affectionate  concern  manifested  by  those 
around  towards  the  personage  who  had  been  so 
unceremoniously  placed  in  a  horizontal  position 
was  excessive.  Their  apprehensions  for  the 
safety  of  his  person  as  a  whole  and  for  the 
perfect  integrity  of  each  particular  limb,  were 
unspeakable.  _  They  could  not  by  any  process 
make  up  their  minds  to  believe,  that  he  was 
unhurt;  they  were  porfeclly  certain  that  he 
had  been  in  the  receipt  of  some  serious  injury; 
and  it  was  not  until  he  had  earnesdy  reiterated 
bis  assurances  that  aU  was  quite  right,  that  the 


procession  moved  slowly  and  solenni..y  across 
the  hall,  and  tlien  up  a  flight  of  steps  into  a 
long"  narrow  passage. 

"  To   what   place  does  that  lead  !''  inquired 
Valentine,  of  a  person  who  was   standing  very 
thoughtfully  with  his  thumbs  stuck  firmly  in  the  " 
arm-holes  of  his  waistcoat. 

"Which?  That?  Oh,  to  all  sorts  of  offices, 
and  rooms,  and  courts,  and  places."  replied  that 
thoughtful  person. 

•'Indeed  !"  observed  Valentine,  gratefully 
acknowledging  the  extremely  explicit  charac- 
ter of  the  information  ;  "  is  there  anything  of 
importance  going  forward  ?" 

'•'  AVhy,  I  s'pose,"  said  the  communicative 
creature,  "  there  agoing  for  to  hold  a  Court  of 
Aldermen  perhaps,  I  shouldn't  wonder,  or 
something  of  that  sort,  no  doubt,  but  I  don't 
exactly  know;"  and  he  walked  towards  the 
statue  of  the  great  Lord  Chatham. 

In  Valentine's  mind  the  idea  of  an  alderman 
was  associated  with  all  that  is  fat.  Steaming 
spectres  of  barons  of  beef,  venison,  turtle,  ox- 
tail, and  mulligatawny  flitted  vividly  across  his 
imagination  the  very  moment  he"  heard  the 
sound  of  the  name.  He  expected  to  see  them 
all  with  glorious  countenances,  adorned,  of 
course,  with  rich  purple  pimples,  and  noses 
resembling  fine  bunches  of  grapes,  with  dou- 
ble chins,  immense  backs,  and  bellies  im- 
measurable, extending  in  fact,  so  far  forward  as 
to  render  it  impossible  for  any  one  of  them  to 
catch  even  a  glimpse  of  his  toes,  which,  as  a 
natural  matter  of  course,  he  conceived  must  be 
gouty.  He  had,  from  his  earliest  infancy,  been 
led  to  believe,  by  every  print  which  had  even 
the  smallest  pretensions  to  a  faithful  portrayal 
of  aldermanic  characteristics,  that  no  kind  of 
men  could  in  reality  be  aldermen,  unless  they 
were  beefy-faced,  broad  individuals,  whose 
most  capacious  paunches  imparted  to  them  the 
power  of  gorging,  and  stowing  away  quantities 
of  matter  altogether  unexampled.  He,  there- 
fore, at  once  made  up  his  mind  to  see  twenty-four 
natural  curiosities,  exclusive  of  the  Lord  Mayor, 
whom,  of  course,  he  imagined  to  be  the  fattest 
and  jolliest  of  the  lot,  and  hence  proceeded  up  the 
passage,  placed  a  coin  into  the  open  hand  of  a 
person  in  a  blue  stuff  gown,  and  requested  to 
be  shown  at  once  into  the  Court. 

"  It  ain't  a  Court  of  Aldermen  to-day,"  said 
that  person. 

''Well,  what  is  it  then?" 

"It's  a  Court  of  Common  Council." 

"Indeed!  who  presides?" 

"  Vy,  the  Lord  &Iayor  in  course  !" 

"  Oh,  that  will  do,"  said  Valentine,  and  into 
the  chamber  he  went ;  but  as  he  saw  a  small 
thin-faced  personage  in  the  chair — the  very 
personage,  in  fact,  whom  he  had  seen  knocked 
down  by  the  little  weavers — he  felt  perfectly 
sure  that  there  must  be  some  mistake  !  He. 
therefore,  came  out  at  once,  and  addressing 
the  individual  in  the  gown,  said,  "  I  wanted  to 
go  into  the  other  court !" 

"  Vot  other  court?" 

"  Why,  the  Court  of  Common  Council !" 

"Veil!  that  is  the  Court  of  Common  Coun- 
cil!" 

"  Indeed,"  observed  Valentine,  with  an  ex- 
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pTe9,5ion  of  incredulity ;  "  when  wilr  the  Lord 
Mayor  arrive  ?'' 

"  Tho  Lord  Mayor  has  arrived  !  That's  hiin 
in  the  cheer." 

Valentine  looked  at  the  fellow  as  if  he  meant 
tc  pin  him  to  the  wall.  '•  Do  you  mean  to  tell 
me,"  said  he,  "that  that  little  man  is  the  real 
Lord  Mayor  1" 

"In  course  he's  the  real  un,  and  nothink 
else,"  replied  the  man.  "  Don't  you  see  his 
poold  chain,  and  the  sword  of  jistice  aforre 
him'?" 

'•Well,"  thought  Valentine,  "this  is  extraor- 
dinary."    "  Has  he  been  ill  ?"  he  inquired. 

"  Hill"?  no ;  vot  made  you  think  of  that  ere  1'-' 

''Simply  because  he  seems  to  be  wasted 
almost  wholly  away." 

"Oh,  he  never  was  bigger,"  replied  the  man. 
"  He  was  always  the  same  size  since  I  know'd 
him,  and  a  good  size  too." 

Valentine  again  felt  amazed.  "  Is  it  possi- 
ble," thought  he,  "that  a  person  so  small  can 
be  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London!  Why,  he  is 
only  the  ghost  of  a  Lord  Mayor ! — the  mere 
skeleton  of  one  !  If  the  whole  of  the  aldermen 
at  the  present  day  are  anything  like  the  same 
size,  what  a  strangely  degenerate  race  they 
must  be !" 

With  such  reflections  as  these  he  re-entered 
the  court,  which  was  really  an  unique  and  a 
well-arranged  place,  not  certainly  quite  so  large, 
but  far  more  elegandy  fitted  up  than  the  pre- 
sent House  of  Commons.  At  the  extremity  sat 
the  pref^ident,  who,  in  spite  of  the  unjustifiable 
incredulity  of  Valentine,  was  the  real  Lord 
Mayor,  vrhile  on  either  side  of  the  chamber, 
compact  rows  of  civic  senators  were  arranged 
on  remarkably  well-stufied  benches,  and  they 
all  looked  extremely  nice  and  comfortable,  ex- 
cept when  they  ventured  to  rise.  Valentine 
could  not  help  smiling  at  the  change  which  the 
mere  act  of  rising  induced  in  the  countenances 
of  the  honorable  members  generally.  When 
sitting  they  appeared  to  be  perfectly  at  ease, 
confidence  glowed  upon  their  cheeks,  and  they 
looked  as  fierce  as  Bengal  tigers  whenever  the 
developement  of  fierceness  was  deemed  essen- 
tial to  the  safe  conveyance  of  an  idea  of  oppo- 
sition to  any  sentiment  advanced ;  but  when 
they  rose  they  became  as  pale  as  spectres 
crossed  in  love,  and  each  trembled  with  more 
energy  than  a  Neapolitan  greyhound  with  a 
cold.  There  were,  however,  two  or  three  hon- 
orable exceptions,  who  laid  about  them,  right 
and  left;  with  extraordinary  force  and  effect,  as 
men  who  are  great  among  little  ones  will,  more 
especially  when  the  whole  of  our  glorious  insti- 
tutions are  about  to  crumble  into  sanguinary  dust, 
and  revolution  .stares  us  full  in  the  face  without 
moving  a  muscle. 

Valentine  had  no  desire  to  interrupt  busi- 
ness. He,  therefore,  waited  with  patience  until 
all  the  important  questions  of  the  day  had  been 
drily  considered,  when  ho  felt  that  he  might  as 
well  enliven  the  honorable  members,  of  whom 
the  majority— as  was  indeed  under  the  circum- 
stances extremely  natural — manifested  a  strong 
inclinalion  to  .sleep. 

Accordingly,  as  a  pro.sy  individual  was  pro- 
CCffding  to  explain  how  essential  to  the  security 


ot  the  City',*;  health  it  was  that  a  certain  Augean 
slalile,  which  formed  a  short  armof  the  Thames, 
should  be  purified;  Valentine  ventured  to  cry, 
"enough!"  making  his  voice  proceed  appa- 
rently from  the  other  end  of  the  court. 

"  My  Lord  Mayor,"  said  the  honorable  men>- 
ber,  who  was  then  on  his  legs ;  "  it  may,  my 
Lord  Mayor,  be  '  enough'  fur  the  honorable 
members  opposite.  Everything  in  nature  is 
'  enough'  for  them.  They  would  have  things 
remain  as  they  are.  They  would  have,  my 
Lord  Mayor,  they  would  have  everything 
stagnant.  They  would  have,  not  a  huge  heap 
of  physical  filth  alone,  but  one  chaotic  mass  of 
moral  muck,  that  nature  might  wallow  in  reek- 
ing corruption.  They  would  have,  my  Lord 
Mayor,  the  City  covered  with  intellectual  chick- 
weed,  spreading  its  contagious  influence  from 
Temple  Bar  to  Aldgate  pump  !" — a  highly  po- 
etical observation,  which  was  loudly  cheered 
by  the  honorable  members  on  the  eloquent 
gentleman's  side,  of  whom  several  cried  sotto 
voce,  "  Walk  into  him  ! — give  it  him  home  ! — 
sarve  him  out!"  "  They  would  have,"  con- 
tinued the  speaker,  "  they  would  have,  my 
Lord  Mayor — " 

"  Sit  down  !"  cried  Valentine. 

"Oh!  of  course!  doubtless;"  resumed  the 
interrupted  individual,  in  a  highly  sarcastic 
tone.  "They  would  like  me,  my  Lord  Mayor, 
to—" 

"  Stick  to  the  question  !"  cned  Valentine. 

"The  question,"  observed  the  speaker,  •■[ii 
the  very  thing  to  which  I  do  stick  !  It  is  solely 
in  consequence  of  my  sticking  to  the  question 
that  makes  me — " 

"An  idiot!"  cried  Valentine.  "Down! 
Don't  expose  yourself." 

"Order!  order!  order!"  shouted  several 
honorable  members ;  while  several  others 
chuckled  at  the  prospect  of  a  somewhat  lively 
scene. 

"  Will  the  honorable  member  who  was 
pleased  to  make  that  observation  stand  forth 
like  a  man  V  cried  the  eloquent  speaker,  very 
loudly,  and  with  no  inconsiderable  wrath. 

Valentine  inquired  the  name  of  an  honorable 
member  who  happened  to  be  asleep  in  one 
corner  of  the  court,  and  having  ascertained  his 
name  to  be  Snobson,  proceeded,  in  various 
voices,  to  call  upon  Mr.  Snobson  for  a  prompt 
and  unconditional  apology.  The  name  of  Snob- 
son was  loudly  reiterated  by  honorable  mem- 
bers, who  felt  sure  that  Snobson  was  the  man, 
and  that  he  was  then  feigning  a  sleep  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  avoiding  detection. 

At  length  the  calls  for  Snobson  became  so 
loud,  that  that  gentleman  awoke,  and  after 
rubbing  his  eyes  with  some  considerable 
energy,  begged  naturally  enough  to  know  why 
he  was  called  upon,  seeing  that  he  had  no  mo- 
tion whatever  to  bring  before  the  court.  His 
innocence,  however,  was  felt  to  be  assumed, 
and  it  was  held  that  such  an  assumption  ought 
not  to  protect  him.  They  therefore  called  still 
more  energetically,  "Snobson!  Snobson!"  ac- 
companying that  call,  with  the  demand  for  a 
most  ample  apology. 

Mr.  Snobson  felt  confused.  He  was  a  stout 
stumpy  person,  but  still  he  felt  confused.     He 
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looked  pale  and  red  alternately  for  some  few 
minutes,  when  his  complexion  settled  down 
into  a  yellowish  blue ;  and  as  the  demand  for 
an  apology  was  reiterated  with  increased  zeal, 
he  at  length  said,  with  all  due  solemnity  and 
point: — "My  Lord  flavor,  I  can't  say  as  I 
exactly  understand  the  true  natur  of  this  'ere 
business:  but  all  I've  got  to  say  is,  that  all  I 
can  say  is  this  'ere,  wiz.  that  if  I've  done  any- 
body any  how  wrong,  I  am  willing  in  course  to 
make  it  right ;  for  there's  no  indiwidual  in  this 
'ere  court  more  readier  to  apologize  for  the 
same." 

'•Apology!  apology!"  shouted  several  hono- 
rable memt)ers. 

'•Votfor?  Vot  have  I  done  ?  Tell  me  that!" 
cried  Mr.  Snobson,  who  loally  began  to  get 
warm  upon  the  subject. 

'■If  the  honorable  member,"  observed  the 
Mayor,  with  much  precision  and  dignity,  "made 
use  of  the  expressions  attributed  to  the  hono- 
rable member,  1  am  sure  that  the  honorable 
member  will  perceive  the  necessity  which 
e;xists  for  its  immediate  withdrawal." 

Here  the  demands  for  an  apology  were  loudly 
reiterated  by  those  who  were  anxious  to  fix 
upon  some  one,  it  mattered  not  whom  a  single 
straw,  so  long  as  he  happened  to  be  a  political 
opponent,  for  party  feeling  at  that  period  ran 
high,  and  as  every  question  brought  before  the 
court  v.as  made  a  purely  party  question,  that 
which  had  immediate  reference  'to  Mr.  Snob- 
son  was  regarded  as  an  exception  by  no  means. 

"My  Lord  Mayor,"  said  the  honorable  ac- 
cused calmly,  after  a  pause,  during  which  he 
had  been  looking  about  him  as  if  he  had  lost 
some  dear  friend.  "  Ven  I  know  the  percise 
natur  of  the  acquisation,  I'll  perceed  for  to  re- 
but the  same,  and  not  afore." 

"It  wont  do.  Master  Snobson!  it  wont  (fo, 
my  boy!"  cried  Valentine  in  a  sonorous  wob- 
bling voice,  whose  tones  singularly  enough  re- 
sembled those  of  an  honorable  member  who 
appeared  to  be  deriving  much  amusement  from 
the  manifest  confusion  of  the  accused. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  as  soon  as  he  had  recov- 
ered from  the  state  of  amazement  into  which 
he  had  been  thrown  by  the  anti-senatorial  stjde 
of  that  vrobbling  address  to  IMr.  Snobson,  rose 
steadily  and  solemnly,  and  looking  with  due 
severity  of  aspect  full  in  the  face  of  the  hono- 
rable member  whose  voice  had  been  so  unjus- 
tifiably assumed,  said  : — "  I  really  am  sorry  to 
be  compelled  to  make  any  remark  touching 
the  conduct  of  any  honorable  member,  but  I 
have  a  great  public  duty  to  perform,  which 
dutj'  I  certainly  should  not  perform,  were  I  not 
to  say  that  honorable  members  should  remem- 
ber that  they  are  where  they  arc!'' 

The  tail  of  this  stinging  rebuke  was  so  point- 
ed, that  it  appeared  to  pierce  the  soul  of  the 
honorable  member  for  whom  the  whole  of  its 
poignancy  was  designed,  for  he  instantly  rose, 
and'-^ilacing  his  hand  with  much  solemnity  upon 
his  heart,  said  : — "  My  Lord  Mayor.  Hif  it  be 
imagined  it  was  me,  it's  a  hutter  mishappre- 
nensiou,  'cause  it  wasn't !" 

"  Why  you  know  that  it  was  !"  shouted  Va- 
lentine, throwing  his  voice  just  behind  the 
honorable  member,  who  on  the  instant  turned 


round  with  the  velocily  of  a  whipping-top,  anJ 
scrutinized  the  countenance  of  every  member 
in  his  vicinity,  with  the  view  of  ascertaininjj 
who  had  uttered  those  words. 

"Really,"  said  the  Mayor,  "these  proceed- 
ings are  most  irregular ;"  and  the  justice  of  that 
observation  was  duly  appreciated  by  all,  save 
Valentine,  who,  with  the  most  reprehensible 
temerity,  exclaimed,  "jVIind  your  own  busi- 
ness!" and  that  to  the  Lord  Mayor  ! 

"Mind  my  own  business!"  cried  his  Lord- 
ship, utterly  shocked  at  the  monstrous  charac- 
ter of  that  injunction.  "  IMind  my  own  busi- 
ness!" he  repeated  in  a  still  more  intensely 
solemn  tone  ;  and  he  looked  round  amazed, 
and  held  his  breath  to  give  his  bosom  an  op- 
portunity of  swelling  with  indignation,  and  then 
turned  to  the  Recorder,  and  said,  "Did  yon 
ever?"  to  which  the  Recorder  replied,  "No,  I 
never !" 

"Shame!  shame!"  shouted  several  hono- 
rable members,  the  very  moment  they  had  re- 
covered the  power  to  shout. 

"INIind  my  own  business!"  cried  his  Lord- 
ship for  the  third  time,  and  Valentine,  regard- 
less of  the  official  dignity  of  the  first  magistrate 
of  the  first  city  in  the  world,  absolutely  cried 
again.  "Yes  !  mind  your  own  busmess!" 

A  thrill  of  horror  ran  clean  through  the  court. 
Every  member  appeared  to  be  paralysecL 
However  cold-blooded,  however  atrocious, 
however  unequivocally  vile  that  observation 
might  have  struck  them  as  being,  it  was  one 
to  which  they  were  unable  to  conceive  a  sufli 
cient  answer.  Several  of  them  made  desperate 
efforts  to  rise,  with  the  view  of  protesting 
against  and  denouncing  its  spirit,  but  every 
faculty,  physical  as  well  as  moral,  appeared  to 
have  forsaken  them,  and  death-like  silence  for 
some  time  prevailed. 

At  length  his  Lordship,  recollecting  what 
was  due  to  himself  as  a  Mayor  and  as  a  man^ 
broke  the  spell  which  had  bound  him,  and  said, 
"  I  demand  an  explanation  !" 

"An  explanation'?"  said  Valentine. 

"Ay  !  an  explanation  !"  cried  his  Lordsliip 
with  great  magnanimity.  "  I  have  been  told 
by  some  honorable  member  to  mind  my  own 
business.  I  am,  I  beg  to  say,  I  am  minding 
my  own  business.  I  beg  the  honorable  mem- 
ber to  understand  that  it  is  my  own  business ;. 
and  I  beg  to  inform  him  further,  that  so  long  as 
I  have  the  honor  to  occupy  this  chair,  the  re- 
spect which  is  due  to  the  office  I  have  the 
honor  to  hold  shall  be  enforced  .'" 

At  this  moment  Valentine  had  the  autlacity 
to  make  three  distinct  bursts  of  laughter  ap- 
parently proceed  from  three  diflerent  quarters. 

"I  wish,"  continued  his  Lordship,  tugging 
desperately  at  his  official  habiliments;  "  I  wish 
honorable  members  distinctly  to  understand 
that  I  am  not  to  be  insulted.     The  dignity — " 

"'Dignity!"  interrupted  Valentine,  in  a  tone 
of  bitter  mockery,  which,  under  any  circum- 
stances, would  have  been  extremely  culpable. 
"Dignity!" 

"I  repeat  it !"  cried  his  Lordship  with  con- 
siderable warmth.  "  The  dignity  of  the  office 
to  which  I  have  been  elected  shall  descend 
from  me  untarnished !" 
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Before  the  cheering  which  this  mnjcstic  ob- 
servation elicited  had  completely  died  away, 
an  honorable  member,  wliose  portly  person  and 
crimson  face  met  Valentine's  views  of  what  an 
alderman  ought  to  be,  rose  for  the  purpose  of 
moving  a  direct  vote  of  censure  ;  but  no  sooner 
had  he  explained  the  object  for  which  he  had 
risen,  thanValentme  shouted,  "Upon  whom ^" 
and  in  a  moment  there  were  loud  cries  of 
"Name!  name!  name'"  which  seemed  to 
puzzle  the  honorable  member  exceedingly. 
*'  I  am  not,"  said  he  at  length,  after  having 
held  a  conference  with  those  around  him,  ''  in 
possession  of  the  honorable  member's  name, 
but  probably  some  other  honorable  member 
will  inform  me." 

Valentine  had  unfortunately  heard  but  one 
honorable  member's  name  mentioned,  and 
therefore  had  no  hesitation  in  callinjr  out 
"SnobsonI" 

"No,  no!"  cried  that  honorable  member, 
starting  up  and  appealing  energetically  to  many 
other  ho-iorable  members,  who  bore  instant  tes- 
timony to  the  fact  of  his  being  innocent. 

•■'  As  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,"  ob- 
served his  Lordship,  who  had  been  struggling 
to  regain  his  apparent  equanimity,  "  I  should 
take  no  further  notice  of  the  insulting  expres- 
sion, but  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  as  chief 
magistrate." 

"  You  a  chief  magistrate  !"  cried  Valentine, 
who  had  really  a  great  contempt  for  the  size 
of  his  lordship,  albeit  he  held  the  office  in  very 
high  respect.     "You  are  joking!" 

"Joking!"  cried  his  Lordship  with  an  ex- 
pression of  horror. 

••'  Do  you  think  that  you  are  fit  now  to  be  a 
chief  magistrate  ]"  said  Valentine :  "  why,  you 
don't  weigh  above  nine  stone  two !" 

An  honorable  member  knitting  his  brows 
and  looking  remarkably  fierce,  rose  to  move 
that  the  offensive  expressions  be  taken  down ; 
and  "Mind  your  own  business!" — "You  a 
chief  magistrate!" — "Do  you  think  that  you 
are  fit  now  to  be  a  chief  magistrate?" — and 
"  Wh)^,  you  don't  weigh  above  nine  stone  two" 
— were  taken  down  accordingly. 

"Now,"  said  that  honorable  gentleman,  "I 
will  not,  my  Lord  Mayor,  look  for  precedents 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  how  to  act  in  this 
case,  for  as  conduct  like  that  which  we  have 
witnessed  is  altogether  unprecedented,  no  pre- 
eedent  for  such  conduct  can  be  found ;  but  I 
mean  to  say  this,  ray  Lord  Mayor,  that  nothing 
more  utterly  disgraceful,  more  desperately 
atrocious,  more  palpably  irregular,  or  more 
altogether  out  of  the  way,  ever  occurred  in 
this  or  any  other  court,  either  in  this  or  in  any 
other  country,  laying  claim  to  the  highest  point 
in  the  scale  of  civilization ;  and  all  I  can  say, 
ray  Lord  !Mayor.  is  this,  that  such  conduct 
reflects  the  very  lowest  and  raost  abominable 
x)Jtch  of  shame  upon  the  honorable  member — 
I  care  not  whom  he  is — for  he  has  not  the 
common  manliness  to  avow  like  a  man  the  de- 
testable utterance  of  language  on  the  one  hand 
BO  monstrously  vile,  my  Lord  Mayor,  and  so 
rash  and  extremely  leatherheaded  on  the 
other!" 

This  burst  of  indignant  eloquence  was  hailed 


with  loud  cheers,  and  as  the  general  impres- 
sion was  that  the  offending  party  never  could 
stand  such  a  broadside  as  that,  honorable  raem- 
bers  looked  round  with  considerable  anxiety 
for  the  rising  of  the  delinquent.  For  several 
seconds  the  suspense  was  profound,  when,  as 
the  offender  by  no  means  came  forth,  due  con- 
tempt was  inspired  for  the  character  of  such  a 
man,  and  an  alderman  rose  with  the  most  per- 
fect self-possession  for  the  purpose  of  express- 
ing his  sentiments  on  the  subject. 

It  was  evident  at  a  glance,  that  this  worthy 
individual  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the 
sparking  wits  with  which  civic  society  is  so 
abundantly  studded.  He  appeared  to  be  per- 
fectly at  home,  and  after  smiling  a  most  inter- 
esting, if  not  a  most  fascinating  smile,  ob- 
served : — "  Really  this  appears  to  be  a  very 
queer  business)  but  that  branch  of  the  business 
which  seems  the  most  queer,  is  that  which 
refers  to  your  Lordship's  weight.  The  honor- 
able member  complains  that  )-our  Lordship 
don't  weigh  more  than  nine  stone  two,  and  his 
estimate  appears  to  be,  as  far  as  it  goes,  as 
nearly  correct  as  possible ;  but  he  contends 
that  your  Lordship  is  not  a  fit  and  proper  person 
to  be  a  chief  magistrate,  because  you  don't 
weigh  more  than  nine  stone  two  !  Why  what 
in  the  name  of  all  that's  rational  would  he 
have  a  chief  magistrate  weigh  %  Would  he 
hke  to  have  every  Lord  Mayor  a  huge  moun- 
tain of  flesh, — a  human  porpoise  "?  Would  he 
have  him  elected  by  weight,  with  the  standard 
fixed  at  twenty  or  five-and-twenty  stone  ?" 

"  He  ought  certainly  to  have  a  little  flesh 
upon  his  bones,"  cried  Valentine,  throwing  his 
voice  behind  the  speaker. 

"  Flesh !"  cried  the  worthy  and  eloquent 
alderman,  wheeling  shaiply  round ;  "  a  little 
flesh !  Upon  my  word  this  is  very  extraordi- 
nary. An  error  has  been  engendered  in  the 
minds  of  the  ignorant — an  error  which  has  de- 
scended, in  fact,  from  generation  to  generation, 
with  the  most  hereditary  regularity,  untU  it  ha& 
partaken  of  the  character  of  an  heir-loom — that 
aldermen  possess  all  the  external  characteristics 
of  gluttons  in  consequence  of  their  assumed 
unconquerable  inclination  to  feed  to  satiety, 
when,  in  point  of  fact,  aldermen,  instead  of 
being  gorgers,  and  crammers,  and  stOwers  away 
of  immense  masses  of  food,  are  decidedly  the 
raost  abstemious  body  of  men  in  existence.  I 
know — nay,  we  all  know,  that  aldermen,  like 
bishops,  are,  to  please  the  morbid  taste  of  the 
vulgar,  represented  as  persons  with  red  bloated 
cheeks,  mulberry  noses,  and  immense  corpora- 
tions, although  the  great  majority  of  them  are 
extremely  narrow-bellied,  with  no  more  incli- 
nation to  obesity  than  drummers;  but  when  I 
hear  an  honorable  member  of  this  court,  who 
must  know  all  the  aldermen  personally,  contend 
that  a  man  is  unfit  to  fill  the  oflice  of  chief 
magistrate  because  he  don't  weigh  above  nine 
stone  two.  I  must  say,  that  in  the  annals  ot 
queer  affairs,  a  queerer  don't  stand  upon  record." 
This  novel  and  eloquent  speech  did  not  ap- 
pear to  give  general  satisfaction.  It  is  true, 
the  worthy  aldermen  present — of  whom  there 
were  several  —  held  their  savory  breath,  and 
tried  desperately  to  make  their  abdominal  drums 
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look  genteel,  and  endeavored — with  a  virtuous 
view  doubtless — to  swallow  the  belief  that  they 
really  were  very  abstemious  men ;  but  the 
commoners,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  look- 
ing forward  with  delight  to  the  grand  periodi- 
cal feasts,  keenly  felt  that  if  such  an  inhospita- 
ble, hungry  idea  as  that  of  abstemiousness  being 
held  to  be  one  of  the  civic  virtues,  were  to  ob- 
tain, the  glowing  members  of  the  corporation 
would  be  frozen  into  whole-hog  tee-totalers,  and 
the  Mansion-House  itself  would  be  metamor- 
phosed, eventually,  into  a  shivering  temper- 
ance den.  That  so  revolting  a  state  of  things 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  promoted,  they  were 
perfectly  and  naturally  convinced :  they,  there- 
fore, felt  it  incumbent  upon  them  as  citizens, 
to  repudiate  the  notion  with  sovereign  contempt ; 
and,  as  Valentine  perceived  the  expression  of 
this  feeling  to  be  almost  universal,  he  raised  a 
loud  laugh  at  the  conclusion  of  the  worthy  al- 
derman's oration,  w^hich  was  prompdy  respond- 
ed to  in  tones  of  bitter  irony. 

•'  It's  hall  werry  well  for  the  court  to  be  mer- 
ry,'' said  an  honorable  member,  when  the 
laughter  had  subsided;  '-'but  touching  the  hin- 
sult!  vot  about  that?  —  the  indignity  showered 
upon  the  cheer!  —  that's  vot  I  mean  for  to  con- 
tend should  be  noticed." 

"  Vot  a  hanimal !""  said  Valentine,  "  exasper- 
ating the  h,  and  contemning  the  correct  pro- 
nounciation  of  the  wowell." 

'•  Such  language,"  cried  his  Lordship,  indig- 
nantly, ■■  cannot  be  tolerated." 

'•'  Why  don't  you  then  make  him  speak 
better?"  cried  Valentine,  which  was  certainly, 
under  the  circumstances,  extremely  reprehen- 
sible. 

"Order!"  exclaimed  the  Lord  Mayor,  ''I 
\/ill  not  sit  here  to  be  thus  insulted  !" 

•'  Shame  !  shame  !"'  shouted  several  honora- 
ble members  simultaneously,  while  his  Lordship 
conferred  with  the  Recorder. 

•'  It's  perfectly  disgraceful !'  cried  several 
others,  but  the  majority  were  smiling  as  if  they 
enjoyed  it. 

"  I  do  not,"  said  his  Lordship,  having  taken 
the  opinion  of  his  legal  adviser,  "  by  any  means 
envy  the  feelings  of  those  honorable  members 
whose  conduct  this  day  has  been  so  highly  dis- 
creditable, but  I  do  hope  and  trust  that  they 
will  I'etiect  upon  the  course  they  have  adopted, 
and  as  I  find  it  impossible  to  recall  due  atten- 
tion to  business,  I  have  only  to  add,  that  this 
court  is  adjourned." 

His  Lordship  then  rose,  and  as  the  honorable 
members  were  forming  themselves  into  groups, 
whh  the  view  of  expressing  their  private 
opinions  on  the  subject,  Valentine  left  them  to 
revel  in  conjecture,  and  quietly  quitted  Guild- 
hall. 


CHAPTER   XVin. 

SHOWS  WUAT  A  CONSCIENCE  GOODMAN's  BROTHER  HAD. 

It  has  been  said  that  some  men  have  no 
conscience ;  but  if  such  men  there  be,  they 
must  be  dead  men ;  and  as  dead  men  have  been 
taid  to  be  no  men  at  all,  the  two  positions  form 


a  problem,  of  which  the  solution  is  not  easy. 
It  seems  plain  enough — yet  who  Knows? — that 
a  man  without  a  conscience  must  be  without  a 
soul;  and  were  the  existence  of  such  an  animal 
recorded  in  natural  history,  the  thing  would  be 
at  once  as  clear  as  crystal ;  but  as  we  have  no 
record  of  any  such  thing,  the  fair  inference  i.s, 
that  the  first  grand  position  has  yet  to  be  estab- 
lished. Be  this,  however,  just  as  it  may,  it  is 
perfectly  certain  that  Walter  had  a  conscience; 
and  one,  too,  which  belonged  emphatically  to 
the  working  class  of  consciences — a  conscience 
which  delighted  in  the  cultivation  of  moral 
thorns,  which  pricked  and  stung  him  day  and 
night  with  much  point  and  effect.  His  brother's 
form  was  perpetually  in  his  "  mind's  eye  ;'"  his 
brother's  voice  as  perpetually  rang  in  his  ima- 
gination's ear :  nature's  sweet  restorer  was  con- 
quered and  kicked  about  by  nature's  grim  dis- 
turber, and  a  very  fine  time  of  it  he  had  upon 
the  whole.  Nor  were  the  minds  of  his  amiable 
family  much  more  at  ease;  forasmuch  as  they 
had  no  precise  knowledge  as  to  the  whereabout 
of  Goodman,  they  were  induced  by  the  horrible 
state  of  Walter's  nerves  to  apprehend  that  he 
had  either  murdered  him,  or  caused  him  to  be 
murdered,  but  dreaded  that  only  in  consequence 
of  such  an  event  being  calculated  to  bring  down 
upon  him  the  vengeance  of  the  law. 

'•It's  of  no  use,"  observed  Mrs.  Walter,  a 
few  evenings  after  the  furniture  had  been  sold 
byprivate  contract;  "  it  isn't  of  the  slightest  earth- 
ly use,  you  know,  attempting  to'  go  on  in  this 
way.  1  must  have  a  separate  bed.  I  really 
cannot  sleep  with  you — I  cannot  indeed;  for 
you  talk,  and  groan,  and  sigh,  and  throw  your 
arms  about,  and  kick !  I'm  sure  my  legs  are 
nothing  but  one  mass  of  bnrises ;  and  as  tor  the 
clothes!  —  if  I  pull  them  on  once  durin;^  the 
night,  I  have  to  pull  thein  on  at  least  fifty  times. 
I  can't  endure  it — I  really  cannot  if  you  go  on 
in  this  way,  and  so  it  don't  signify  talking  !" 

"It's  very  unpleasant!"  observed  Mrs. 
Horace,  sympatheticallj-. 

"  Unpleasant,  ray  dear  ! — it's  really  dreadful ! 
I  wonder.  I'm  sure,  that  I  don't  catch  my  death. 
There  was  only  last  night — you  know  how  tired 
I  was  ? — well,!  hadn't  been  asleep  five  minutes 
when  he  turned  on  his  right  side,  and  off  they 
all  went !  —  blankets,  sheet,  counterpane  — 
everything  in  the  world  :  although  I  pinned 
them,  as  I  thought,  securely  to  the  palliasse, 
and  tucked  them  well  in  before  I  got  into  bed." 

"  That's  just  for  all  the  world  like  my  Horace, 
when  he  comes  home  a  little  bit  tipsv." 

••'Of  course  !"  cried  Horace.  "  \Vhat  is  it  I 
don't  do?" 

"Why  you  know  you  do  everything  that's 
disagreeable,  then  ;  you  turn  about  and  snore, 
and—" 

"  Now  you  have  said  it !  I  snore  ! — come, 
that's  good — you  won't  beat  that  to-night  1  1 
never  snore ;  I'd  scorn  the  action  !  If  I  were 
ever  to  catch  myself  at  it,  I'd  get  up  and  cut 
my  own  throat.     I  detest  it — I  can't  snore." 

"  My  goodness,  Horace  !" 

"  I  never  do  it,  I  tell  you !— Surely,  I  ought 
to  know !" 

'•'  But  how  can  you  know  when  you're 
asleep  ?" 
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f  ■  "Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you'll  make 
xjie  believe,  that  if  I  were  to  snore  away,  and 
^runt  like  a  jolly  old  hog  in  distress,  I  shouldn't 
wake  myself?" 

"Weil,"  said  Mrs.  Walter,  "I  don't  know, 
I'm  sure,  who  it  was;  but  when  you  slept  in 
the  next  room  to  us,  I  know  one  of  you  used  to 
make  a  horrible  noise." 

•■'  Why,  of  course  ! — that  was  Poll !"  observed 
Horace  ;  "  she's  a  regular  out-and-out  snorter." 

'•  Why.  good  gracious,  Horace  !" 

"  Well,  you  know  that  you  are !  It's  of  no  use 
denying  it.  Before  I  got  used  to  it,  I  couldn't 
get  a  wink  while  you  were  cutting  away  in 
that  dreadful  state  of  mind;  but,  like  every- 
thing else,  it  has  become  so  natural  that  I  look 
for  it,  and  can't  close  my  eyes  till  you  begin." 

"  Well,  your  father  never  snores,"  said  Mrs. 
Walter,  "I  must  say  that;  but  he  does  kick 
most  cruelly." 

'■'Well!  some  more  grog !"  growled  Walter, 
whose  obsequious  manners  had  been  changed 
into  those  of  a  bear,  and  whose  countenance 
developed  a  fixed  and  sullen  gloom. 

"  Don't  drink  any  more,  there's  a  love  !"  said 
Mrs.  Walter,  •'  you've  had  five  very  strong 
glasses  already." 

''  What  if  I've  had  five-and-fifty !  I  don't 
care  a  dump  :  I  want  more  !" 

'•'  Well,  it  must  be  a  very  very  little,  and  that 
very  weak." 

"  Here,  push  it  this  way  ! — I'll  mix  for  my- 
self. You  scarcely  take  the  rawness  off  the 
water."  And  he  did  mix,  but  scarcely  took  the 
rawness  off  the  brandy;  and  having  mixed, 
and  swallowed  the  greater  part  of  the  mixture, 
his  muscles  appeared  to  be  a  little  relaxed,  and 
he  made  a  very  lamentable  effort  to  sing 

"  Mynheer  Van  Dunk,  who  never  got  drunk, 

Sipped  brandy  and  water  gaily  ; 
He  quenched  his  thirst  with  two  quarts  of  the  first, 

To  a  pint  of  the  latter,  daily. 

To  a  pint  of  the  latter,  daily." 

"The  governor's  getting  mops  and  brooms,'' 
whispered  Horace  to  his  amiable  spouse  ;  "  he's 
going  it !  I  shouldn't  at  all  wonder  if  he  opens, 
by-and-bye,  like  a  porcupine.  I  say,"  he  con- 
tinued, addressing  his  venerable  father,  •''  won't 
you  have  a  cheroot  ?  Here's  an  out-and-outer 
here!"  and  he  picked  out  the  blackest  and 
strongest  he  could  find,  which  Walter  took,  and 
began  to  smoke  desperately. 

'•'Try  him  now,"  whispered  the  senior  Mrs. 
Goodman. 

"Well,  how  do  you  like  it?" 

"  Not  at  all :  it's  particularly  nasty,"  replied 
Walter,  "but  anything  to  drive  the  blue  devils 
away. 

'Begone,  dull  care  !  I  prythee  begone  from  me.' 
I  say,  old  girl !  let's  have  a  bowl  of  punch  ! 
'  If  any  pain  or  care  remain, 
Let's  drown  it  in  a  bo — o — owl.' 

Who  cares?  who  cares,  eh?  Give  us  a  kiss, 
old  girl!  Why  don't  you  sing?  Come,  let's 
have  a  song  all  round  !" 

"The  thing  was  well  managed,"  said  Ho- 
race, ''  after  all,  eh'? — wasn't  it?" 

"  No  !  not  at  all !  it  wasn't  well  managed  ! — 
he  saw  me ; — it  wasn't  well  managed  !" 

"  I  wonder  how  he  liked  it  " 

".<ifik  him  !"  cried  Walter,  directing  his  eyes 


to  a  vacant  part  of  the  room.  "  There !  ask 
him  ! — there  he  is  !" 

"  Where?"  shouted  Horace,  as  he,  his  wife, 
and  mother  turned  to  the  spot  to  which  Walter 
still  pointed. 

"  Why,  there!  are  you  blind? — He  has  been 
standing  up  there  for  the  last  hour !" 

"  Good  gracious  !  how  you  frighten  me  !"  e.^- 
claimed  Mrs.  Goodman ;  "  you  make  my  very 
blood  run  cold.  "  It"s  just  the  way  you  went 
on  last  night.  You  would  have  it  that  he  was 
standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed." 

"And  so  he  was! — but  who  cares?"  and  he 
nodded  to  the  space  to  which  he  had  pointed, 
and  emptied  the  glass.  "  Well,  v.-hy  don't  you 
sing? — Here!  mix  some  more  grog." 

"I  say,  where  have  you  stowed  him?"  in- 
quired Horace. 

"  Don't  I  tell  you  he's  there  !" 

"Oh,  nonsense  I  but  where  did  you  take  him 
to?" 

Walter  pushed  the  candles  aside,  and  having 
closed  one  eye  to  make  the  other  more  power- 
ful and  steady,  looked  earnestly  at  Horace,  and 
said,  "  Don't  ask  any  questions,  and  then  you'll 
not  have  to  tell  lies. — Now,  where "s  this  brandy- 
and-water? — The  treacherous  crew!  They'd 
no  right  to  let  him  out !  They  promised  they 
wouldn't,  so  long  as  I  kept  up  my  payments; 
yet  there  he  is  now  !"  and  he  covered  his  eyes 
with  his  hand,  and  sank  back  in  the  chair,  in 
which,  yielding  to  the  combined  influences  of 
brandy  and  tobacco,  he  soon  fell  asleep. 

"  He  has  dropped  off,"  said  Horace ;  "  don't 
v.-ake  him.  I  never  before  saw  him  above  half 
so  far  2;one." 

"  But  how  strange  !"  said  Mrs.  Goodman,  "  is 
it  not?  There  is,  however,  one  consolation,  I 
think  he  hasn't  rushed  into  e.xtremes." 

"No!  that's  pretty  certain,"  said  Horace,  "I 
thought  he  had  at  first.  But  where  can  he 
have  stowed  him  ?  That  puzzles  me  above  a 
bit.  He  couldn't  have  cocked  him  into  a  work- 
house; nor  could  he  well  have  fixed  him  in  a 
prison.  It  certainly  is  about  the  rummest  thing 
I  ever  heard  of." 

"  Probably,"  suggested  Mrs.  Goodman,  "  he 
has  sent  him  abroad !" 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it !"  cried  Horace,  "  he's  some- 
where near  at  hand.  Besides,  you  know,  he 
isn't  a  fool.  He  wouldn't  be  kept  there — hush !" 
he  added  sharply,  for  Walter  at  the  moment 
gave  a  strong  convulsive  start. 

"  That's  the  way  he  goes  on  throughout  the 
night,"  gently  whispered  Mrs.  Goodman;  "hush, 
listen  ! — he's  dreaming !" 

"  There  are  a  kind  of  men  so  loose  of  soul. 
That  in  their  sleep  will  mutter  their  affairs ;" 

and  one  of  this  "  kind"  was  Walter. 

"  Now  do  your  worst !"  cried  he,  folding  his 
arms  with  an  air  of  defiance.  "  Do  your  worst ' 
— I  am  safe  ! — The  certificate  ! — that  was  the 
authority. — Well,  I  know  it!  what  of  that? — • 
And  so  you  were  ! — you  were  mad ! — No !  not 
at  all ! — Why  for  your  safety ! — Look  to  thosd 
who  certified. — Not  a  word ! — Do  it! — I'm  ready 
to  defend  myself! — Cool!  very  cool! — Never! 
don't  believe  it."  Having  uttered  these  sen- 
tences, as  if  in  answer  to  a  series  of  interroga- 
tories, he  curled  his  lip  proudly ;  but  in  tossing 
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his  head,  he  struck  it  against  the  back  of  the 
chair  with  so  much  force,  that  he  awoke  on  the 
instant,  and  started  up,  exclaiming,  "Oh,  you 
shall  pay  dearly  for  that  I — that  blow  shall  be 
your  last !  Now  !" 

"Walter!"''  exclaimed  Mrs.  Goodman,  who, 
with  the  assistance  of  Horace,  sustained  him. 
"  Walter !  aw^ake  !'' 

"  Did  you  not  see  him  strike  me  ?" 

'•  No !  no  !  he  is, not  here." 

'•'How  can  you  tell  me  that?  why  there  he 
stands  now  1 — Am  I  not  to  believe  my  own 
eyes  ?  Have  you  all  turned  against  me  ?  Curse 
you  all !  Why  do  you  hold  me  1 — I'll  strangle 
Kim ! — Why  do  you  hold  me  ?"  and  he  stared 
again  wildly,  and  pointed  to  the  imaginary  form 
of  him  whom  he  had  injured.  "Let  me  go!' 
he  continued,  struggling  with  additional  vio- 
lence; "am  I  to  be  pinioned  here,  while  he 
thus  triumphs  ov^er  me  V 

"Come,  come!"  said  Horace,  "fight  it  out 
another  time.  I'll  bet  ten  to  one  you  can  beat 
him ;  but  let's  have  a  clear  stage,  you  know, 
and  no  favor." 

"My  dear,  dear  Walter,  wake  up."  said  Mrs. 
Goodman,  "  it  is  nothing  but  a  dream.  Indeed, 
indeed,  he  is  not  here,  love  !  he  is  not,  indeed  1" 

"'No,  he  isn't  here  now;  you  have  let  him 
escape ! ' 

"  Of  course,  he  has  cut  it,"  said  Horace. 
"Never  mind;  take  it  out  of  him  to-morrow. 
He  has  got  no  bottom,  you  know ;  he  never  had. 
Come,  governor,  come  !"  and  as  Walter  had 
sunk  into  their  arms  in  a  state  of  exhaustion, 
they  quietly  carried  him  up  to  bed. 

"The  murder's  out  now,"  said  Horace,  re- 
turning to  the  parlor.  "  He  has  put  the  old  boy 
into  some  private  madhouse ;  there  can't  be 
two  opinions  about  it.     I  see  it  all  now." 

"  Good  gracious  me,  impossible  !"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Goodman.     "Why,  he  is  not  mad !" 

"Oh!  that  makes  no  sort  of  odds  at  all!" 
rejoined  Horace. 

"  But  surely  they  would  not  take  him  in  un- 
less he  were  ?" 

"  Would'nt  they  !  What  does  it  matter  to 
them  whether  a  man's  mad  or  not,  so  long  as 
he's  paid  for?  I  could  shove  the  old  governor 
there  to-morrow  if  I  chose ;  and  he  could  do 
the  same  for  me.  It  don't  matter  a  straw  who 
it  is.  They've  only  to  send  for  a  couple  of 
jolly  mad-doctors,  the  majority  of  whom  are  to 
be  bought  for  half  a  sovereign,  and  they'll  sign 
away  like  rattlesnakes." 

"  What !  without  knowing  whether  the  man's 
insane  or  not?' 

"Without  knowing!  —  what  is  it  to  them? 
They  are  called  in  to  certify ; — they  are  paid  to 
certify; — they  therefore  do  certify,  and  pocket 
the  coin." 

"  You  perfectly  astonish  me !"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Goodman. 

"That's  good!  —  Astonish  you! — Why  one- 
half  the  world  would  be  astonished  to  learn 
how  the  thing  is  arranged  by  these  medical 
snobs." 

"  But  they  examine  them  of  course  ?" 

"Not  a  bit  of  it!  They  will  occasionally 
certify  without  even  seeing  the  'patient;'  and 
if  thev  do  take  the  trouble  to  visit  him,  they 


!  question  him,  and  harass  him,  and  put  him  into 
a  most  uncomfortable  state  of  excitement,  in 
order  that  they  may  satisfy  their  beautiful  con- 
sciences that  he  is  in  reality  insane." 

"'  But  isn't  that  very  wrong?" 

"Why,  it's  veiy  convenient.  Of  course,  if 
we  come  to  the  rights  of  the  thing,  it  is  clear 
that  no  man  should  be  confined  in  any  one  of 
these  dens,  until  his  case  had  been  firlly,  and 
publicly  investigated.  But  then,  you  see,  that 
wouldn't  answer !  They  would  never  be  able 
to  get  a  sane  man  out  of  the  way,  however  rich 
he  might  be,  if  that  system  were  adopted." 

"But  how  do  they  manage  it?"  inquired 
Mrs.  Goodman. 

"  Why,  suppose,  now,  I  wanted  to  lock  up 
the  governor.  Well,  I  have  only  to  write  to 
the  proprietor  of  one  of  these  private  bastiles 
to  this  effect : — 

"'Sir, — I  beg  you  will  send  me  two  blank 
forms  of  order  and  certificate  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, together  with  two  stout  keepers,  for  a  very 
violent  patient  who  is  dangerous,  and  whom  I 
desire  to  commit  to  your  care,  and  if  you  will 
send  also  two  doctors  to  certify,  it  will  save  a 
deal  of  ti-ouble,  and  much  oblige.' 

"'  Well,  at  the  time  appointed,  in  walk  tho 
doctors,  who  bore  the  old  governor  with  a  series 
of  out-and-out  questions,  until  they  excite  him 
to  such  a  pitch  of  glory,  that  he  threatens,  very 
naturally,  to  kick  them  out  of  the  house ;  an(i 
he  no  sooner  reaches  this  point  of  the  compass, 
than  they  call  in  a  couple  of  coal-heaving  keep- 
ers, who  clap  a  strait  jacket,  or  a  pair  of  hand- 
cuffs upon  him,  without  any  ceremony,  and 
bundle  him  off,  with  the  certificate  signed,  to 
the  bastile  to  which  they  belong." 

"  And  would  you  be  justified  in  doing  this 
by  law  ?" 

"  Law !  What  should  I  care  about  law  ? 
Law  has  little  to  do  with  private  lunatic  asy- 
lums. Once  in,  the  poor  devils  are  booked  for 
the  whole  distance :  it  must  be,  indeed,  an  ex- 
traordinary occurrence  which  enables  them 
ever  to  get  out.  There  they  are,  and  there 
they  stick,  so  long  as  the  payments  are  kept 
up ;  and  when  they  die,  why  what  does  it  mat- 
ter where  or  how  they  are  buried  ?  If  they  are 
murdered,  it's  just  the  same  thing:  no  inquest 
is  held  upon  the  body.  The  coroner  has  no  power 
there, — not  a  bit  of  it, — nothing  of  the  sort." 

"This  really  appears  to  me,"  said  Mrs. 
Goodman,  "  to  be  very  dreadful ;  but  of  course 
they  are  well  treated  ?" 

"Oh!  of  course!"  returned  Horace  ironi- 
cally; "of  course  I  they  have  every  comfort 
in  life,  and  all  its  luxuries.     The  proprietor  is 

Said  for  each  so  much  a-year ;  and  of  course 
e  don't  want  to  make  anything  out  of  them  ! 
He  is  generally  a  mild,  out-and-out  nice  man— 
a  man  whose  humanities  are  conspicuously  de- 
veloped— and  he  spends  all  the  money  he  re- 
ceives, no  doubt,  in  administering  to  their  seve- 
ral necessities,  and  becomes  at  once  so  fond 
of  them,  that  he  never  parts  with  one  if  he  can 
possibly  help  it,  while  the  payments  continue 
to  be  regular :  nay,  his  attachments  are  so  ex- 
tremely strong,  that  if  one  of  his  patients 
should  die  or  escape,  he  regards  it  as  a  very 
very  serious  loss  indeed." 
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Al  this  moment  the  cry  of  "murder!"  was 
heard  from  above,  and  that  cry  was  succeeded 
by  a  tieavy  crashing  fall.  Mrs.  Goodman  gave 
a  shrill  scream  and  fainted)  and  Horace  rushed 
into  the  bed-room  of  Walter,  whom  he  found 
lying  prostrate  upon  the  floor.  On  being  raiseil, 
he  was  perfectly  insensible,  and  it  was  some 
considerable  time  before  animation  could  be 
restored  :  and  when  it  was,  his  delirium  con- 
tinued wild  and  powerful.  Horace,  therefore, 
consented  to  sit  up  all  night ;  and  having  sent 
his  wife  and  mother  to  bed,  got  a  bottle  of 
brandy  and  a  box  of  cheroots,  and  then 
dropped  into  a  large  easy  chair  with  appro- 
priate resignation. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE    widow's    victim. 

As  Valentine  sat  in  his  own  room  alone  the 
evening  on  which  the  conscience  of  Walter  had 
developed  itself  to  his  amiable  family,  wonder- 
ing what  had  become  of  the  card  which  had 
been  given  to  him  by  the  father  of  the  lovely 
creature,  whom  he  rescued  from  •'  Old  Fatl'.er 
Thames,"  the  servant  of  the  widow  with  whom 
he  lodged  knocked  gently  at  the  door,  and  hav- 
ing entered,  said,  "0,  if  you  pie,  sir,  misseses 
compliments,  and  says  she  hopes  you'll  excuse 
tlie  liberty,  but  she  has  a  little  party  to-night, 
and  she  will  be  so  happy  if  you'll  join  "em,  as 
she's  sure  it  must  be  lonesome  to  be  here  alone." 

"  Your  mistress  is  very  polite,"  said  Valen- 
tine; "I'll  do  myself  the  pleasure, — Oh,  have 
you  seen  a  small  glazed  card  about  the  room  ?" 

"No,  I  haven't,  sir — least  ways,  not  to  my 
knowledge;  but  if  I  should  see" — 

"  I  have  it !"  said  Valentine.  "  My  compli- 
ments to  your  mistress;  I'll  be  down  in  five 
minutes." 

Although  it  may  probably  be  inferred  from 
Valentine's  exclamation,  "I  have  it!"  that  he 
had  it,  he  had  it  not ;  but  simply  recollected  at 
the  moment  that  he  had  left  it  in  the  pocket 
of  the  steward's  striped-jacket,  which  had 
been  lent  to  him  to  go  on  shore  at  Gravesend. 
He  knew  not  the  name  of  the  steward,  nor  did 
he  know  the  name  of  the  vessel  to  which  he 
belonged,  but  then — which  was  certainly  the 
next  best  thing — he  knew  the  name  of  the 
wharf  from  which  she  started.  He,  therefore, 
at  once  made  up  his  mind  to  go  tlown  to  that 
particular  wharf  the  next  morning,  with  a  view 
to  the  recovery  of  the  card,  and  proceeded  to 
join  his  fair  landlady's  party  in  the  parlor. 

Now  of  all  the  speculations  whose  fruits 
have  a  tendency  to  confer  immortal  honor  upon 
the  learned,  there  is  probably  not  one  so  di- 
rectly, so  eminently  calculated  to  send  a  man 
down  to  posterity,  as  that  which  has  reference 
to  the  origin  of  personal  names.  That  there 
are  so  many  Smiths,  may  be  easily  accounted 
for,  seeing  that  there  are  so  many  Smiths — 
namely,  white  Smiths,  black  Smiths,  silver 
Smiths,  gold  Smiths,  lock  Smiths,  coach  Smiths, 
gun  Smiths,  and  so  on,  whose  descendants  have 
assumed  the  pure  name,  although  clearly  the 
■OD  of  the  first  Mr.  Smith  should  have  called 


himself  Smithson ;  the  son  of  Mr.  Smithson, 
Smithsonson;  and  the  son  of  Mr.  Smithsonson, 
Smithsonsonson  ;  or,  for  shortness,  Srailhscns- 
grandson.  This,  however,  might  have  been 
very  fairly  objected  to,  on  the  ground  that  such 
a  course,  however  proper,  would,  in  a  few  gen- 
erations, draw  the  names  of  the  descendants 
of  the  original  Smith  to  a  somewhat  inconve- 
nient length.  But  how  the  thousands,  nay,  the 
millions  of  names  which  are  to  be  met  within 
civilized  society,  were  originally  got  hold  of  by 
our  ancestors  respectively,  is  a  question  which 
opens  a  very  wide  field  for  antiquarian  re- 
search,— a  field  whose  cultivation  would  doubt- 
less confer  upon  mankind,  in  the  aggregate, 
benefits  incalculable.  They  who  might  enter 
this  glorious  field  might  meet  with  a  few  proper 
names  of  a  very  queer  character;  they  might, 
indeed,  be  for  a  time,  in  some  slight  degree, 
gloriously  puzzled  ;  but  there  could  be  no 
doubt  of  their  eventual  success  if  they  boldly 
and  resolutely  proceeded  upon  the  juat  and 
eternal  principle,  that  every  effect  must  have  a 
cause. 

This  profound  vein  of  reflection  has  been 
opened  by  the  fact  that  Valentine's  landlady 
possessed  the  name  of  Smugman.  That  she 
got  it  from  her  late  lamented  husband  is  mani- 
fest, but  how  did  the  original  Smugman  obtain 
it  ]  The  solution  of  this  mystery  is  not,  how- 
ever, absolutely  essential  to  the  progress  of 
these  adventures,  and  therefore  it  may  as  well 
at  once  be  observed,  that  Mrs.  Smugman  had 
been  languishing  in  a  weary  state  of  widowhood 
for  nearly  twelve  months,  and  that,  however 
ardently  she  might  have  have  loved  the  name 
of  Smugman  at  one  time,  she  then  had  an 
equally  ardent  desire  to  change  it.  Her  hus- 
band had  been  in  the  navy,  and  from  the  Ad- 
miralty, she  received,  in  consequence,  seventy- 
pounds  per  annum,  to  which,  in  conformity  witli 
the  general  practice,  she  was  entitled  so  lonir, 
but  only  so  long  as  she  remained  a  widow — a 
practice  whose  tendency  is  far  more  immoral 
than  the  wise  men  by  whom  it  was  established, 
conceived ;  for,  as  the  annuitants  cannot  legally 
marry  without  sacrificing  their  respective  an- 
nuities, the  temptation  to  marry  illegally  ia 
sometimes  too  strong  to  be  resisted  by  those 
who  do  not  in  reality  prize  virtue  as  it  ought  to 
be  prized,  above  all  other  sublunary  blessings. 

That  such  considerations,  however,  entered 
not  into  the  head  of  Mrs.  Smugman,  all  are 
bound  to  believe,  for,  independently  of  her  being 
strictly  virtuous,  she  had  her  eye  upon  two 
most  respectable  bachelors — namely,  Mr.  Fox- 
glove, a  quiet  bank  clerk,  and  Mr.  Craiikey,  a 
money-making  grocer,  the  latter  of  whom  she 
did  rather  prefer,  but  in  consequence  solely  of 
his  wealth  being  calculated  to  cause  the  match 
on  her  part  to  obtain  the  direct  sanction  of  pnv 
dence. 

The  gentleman  upon  whom  this  preference 
was  bestowed  was  a  sour-looking,  porcupine- 
headed  person,  whose  smiles  were  so  forced, 
that  they  gave  pain  to  all  who  beheld  them; 
yet  the  widow  was  conversing  with  him  very 
affectionately  when  Valentine  entered  the  room. 
A  variety  of  greetings  and  fussy  introductions 
to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen,  viho  were  engaged 
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in  the  purely  commercial  game  of  speculation, 
were  immediately  consequent  on  his  entree,  for 
the  fair  widow  really  felt  honored  by  his 
presence,  and  scarcely  knew  how  to  lionize 
him  enough. 

It  soon  became  manifest,  however,  to  Valen- 
tine, that  Crankey  by  no  means  approved  of 
these  attentions :  that  he  looked  dark  and 
dreadful,  and  scowled  very  furiously,  both  at 
the  widow  and  at  him  ;  and  as  he  subsequently 
made  himself  particularly  disagreeable,  in- 
dulging occasionally  in  certain  very  pointed  in- 
sinuations having  reference  to  the  impropriety 
of  such  attentions  to  young  men  in  general, 
Valentine  resolved  on  punishing  Mr.  Crankey 
for  his  bear-like  behavior. 

•''  What  a  sour  old  crab,  to  be  sure,"  said  he, 
making  his  voice  apparently  proceed  from  the 
speculation  table.  ''I  can't  say  I  admire  the 
taste  of  Mrs.  Smugman." 

"Indeed!"  muttered  Crankey,  knitting  his 
black  bushy  brows,  and  looking  round  the  table 
in  question,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  who 
it  was  that  had  spoken.  "My  presence,"  he 
added,  addressing  Mrs.  Smugman,  "doesn't 
appear  to  be  very  agreeable  to  some  of  your 
friends  .**' 

"Oh,  nonsense  !"  observed  Mrs.  Smugman. 
"  It's  nothing  but  a  silly  remark.  There's  no 
meaning  in  it :  nonsense  !" 

"You  should  not  invite  persons  to  meet  me, 
Mrs.  Smugman,  who  are  capable  of  making 
silly  remarks  with  no  meaning  in  them." 

The  widow  bit  her  lips,  but  said  nothing. 
Mr.  Crankey,  however,  was  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  be  silent,  for  he  enlarged  rather  elo- 
quently upon  the  fact  of  his  not  having  come 
there  that  evening  to  be  insulted. 

"Did  you  ever!"  cried  Valentine,  throwing 
his  voice  in  the  same  direction.  "  The  fellow's 
a  bear !" 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  widow,  approaching 
the  table  as  a  burst  of  surprise  had  been  in- 
duced, by  the  fact  of  a  lady  having  turned  up 
the  ace  after  selling  the  king  for  five-pence- 
halfpenny,  "I  really  must  beg  of  you  not  to 
indulge  in  unpleasant  observations." 

The  whole  of  the  speculators  stared  at  the 
widow,  with  an  expression  of  amazement. 
"  You  must  remember,"  continued  that  lady, 
"  that  Mr.  Crankey  is  my  friend,  as  you  are  all 
my  friends,  and  I  should  not  like  to  hear  an 
unpleasant  observation  applied  to  any  one  of 
you." 

"  Mr.  Crankey,  I'm  sure,  must  be  mistaken," 
observed  one  of  the  gentlemen  at  the  table. 
"1  have  heard  no  such  observation  made." 

"  But  I  have  !"  growled  Crankey. 

"  Well,  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  have  heard 
nothing  of  the  sort,"  returned  the  gentleman. 

"Nor  have  I,"  cried  the  whole  of  the  specu- 
lators in  a  breath,  which  was  literally  the  fact, 
for  they  had  all  been  too  busy  turning  up  pre- 
maturely and  estimating  the  value  of  the  best 
card  turned  in  proportion  to  the  wealth  of  the 
pool,  to  pay  attention  to  anything  else. 

Mr.  Crankey  was  not  satisfied  :  but  the  specu- 
lators were,  that  Mr.  Crankey  had  been  mis- 
taken, and  the  merry  game  proceeded. 

Valentine  had  by  this  time  understood  the 


precise  terms  upon  which  Mr.  Crankey  and 
the  widow  were,  and  very  naturally  felt  that 
the  sooner  such  a  match  were  completely 
broken  off,  the  better  it  would  be  for  the  lady; 
and  although  he  clearly  recognised  the  right 
of  that  lady  to  choose  and  to  judge  for  herself, 
he  resolved  that  she  should  become  that  even- 
ing acquainted  with  Mr.  Crankey's  disposition, 
of  which  she  really  appeared  to  be  totally 
ignorant. 

"Come,"  said  the  widow,  after  a  very  awful 
pause,  during  which  Crankey  looked  as  black 
as  a  thunder-cloud  just  on  the  point  of  burst- 
ing ;  "  what  say  you  to  a  rubber  ?" 

"Anything  you  like,  ma'am,"  said  Crankey, 
"I  am  ready  for  anything !^^  and  he  hurled  at 
the  speculation  table  a  dark  look  of  defiance. 

"Well,  come,  you'll  cut  in,  will  you  not?" 
observed  the  widow,  addressing  Valentine, 
whom  she  honored  with  one  of  her  sweetest 
smiles,  which  appeared  to  make  Crunkey'a 
blood  boil. 

Valentine  expressed  his  willingness  to  join 
them,  and  when  they  had  cut,  he  had  Crankey 
for  a  partner,  and  their  opponents  were  Wright- 
man  and  Foxglove,  who  really  were  very  quiet 
gentlemanly  men. 

By  the  desperate  character  of  his  play,  it  very 
soon  became  manifest  that  Crankey"s  whole 
soul  was  in  arms,  and  he  devoted  so  much 
attention  to  the  noise  which  proceeded  from  the 
speculation  table — applying  almost  every  obser- 
vation to  himself — that  in  playing  the  very  first 
hand  he  revoked.  The  fact  was  duly  noticed 
by  Mr.  Foxglove,  who  at  once  enforced  the 
penalty. 

"'Then  you  mean  to  play  the  strict  game?" 
said  Crankey,  with  much  earnestness. 

"Of  course,  my  dear  sir,  we  play  the  game  !" 

"  Very  well.  As  you  please.  It  makes  no 
odds  to  me  :  not  a  bit,"  said  Mr.  Crankey,  shuf- 
fling the  cards  with  unequivocal  desperation. 

"  Now,  sir ! — It"s  my  deal." 

"  Oh,  he  can't  play  !"  whispered  Valentine, 
throwing  his  voice  behind  Mr.  Crankey  as  he 
dealt.  Mr.  Crankey  looked  round,  and  albeit 
he  simply  said,  "  CanH  he  !"  the  consequence 
was  a  misdeal. 

"'  Who  the  devil  can  deal  cards,  or  play,  or 
do  anything,  with  such  interruptions  as  these  V 
exclaimed  Crankey. 

"'What  interruptions'?"  inquired  Mr.  Fox- 
glove. 

"  Whvj  these  ungentlemanly  observations, 
these  whisperings  and  titterings  while  a  man  is 
dealing." 

"  I  heard  no  observations,"  said  Mr.  Fox- 
glove. 

"  But  I  did,  sir ! — I  am  not  deaf,  sir,  if  other 
people  are !" 

"  I  told  you  he  couldn't  play,"  cried  Valen- 
tine, throwing  his  voice  among  the  speculating 
people. 

Crankey  rose  and  gnashed  his  teeth  with 
considerable  violence,  and  grasped  the  back  of 
his  chair  with  great  energy  and  firmness,  and 
after  having  taken  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  speculating  group,  cried,  "  Indeed  !  If  ha 
can't  he'll  play  you  any  day  in  the  week  for 
what  you  like.     It  makes  no  odds  to  me  j  from 
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It  crown  to  ten  pound!"  and  he  jingled  what 
money  he  had  in  his  pocket,  with  the  view  of 
imparting  the  conviction  that  he  was  a  man  of 
acme  considerable  pecuniary  substance. 

The  entire  party  looked  at  Mr.  Crankey  with 
an  expression  of  wonder,  but  as  no  one  accepted 
the  challenge,  he  hniled  a  look  of  contempt 
upon  the  .specLir;i.tois  in  the  aggregate,  and 
eventually  resumed  his  seat. 

The  game  was  then  continued,  but  Mr. 
Crankey  was  so  excited  that  he  was  unable  to 
recollect  a  single  card  that  had  been  played. 
His  opponents  were  making  almost  every  tiick, 
and  the  game  looked  particularly  desperate, 
when  as  Wrightman  was  considering  which 
card  he  should  next  lead,  Valentine  made  it 
appear  that  Mr.  Foxglove  softly  w^hispered 
''diamonds,"  which  happened  to  be  trumps, 
and  accordingly  Wrightman  conceiving  that  his 
partner  had  a  hand  which  would  carry  all  before 
it — a  diamond  was  led. 

"  Oh  !  that's  it.  is  it  V  cried  Crankey  sarcas- 
tically, throwing  up  his  cards.  "  I  knew  it  was 
something  of  that.  I  thought  we  were  playing 
the  game  !" 

"And  so  we  are,"  said  Mr.  Foxglove,  "are 
we  not  ?" 

'•'  Do  you  call  intimations,  sir,  playing  the 
game?" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  said  Mr.  Foxglove. 
■      '-'Why  this  is  what  I  mean,  sir, — that  you 
had  no  right  to  tell  your  partner  to  lead  trumps, 
sir !  that's  what  I  mean  !" 

"  /  tell  my  partner  to  lead  trumps ! — I  deny 
it,  sir,  flatly  deny  it,"  and  the  denial  was  so 
palpably  barefaced  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Crankey, 
that  he  was  at  the  moment  too  utterly  astounded 
to  reply. 

"  You  are  making  yourself  very  disagreea- 
ble," continued  Mr.  Foxglove.  "  I  will  not  de- 
scend to  argue  the  point,  but  in  order  to  prove  that 
I  did  not  call  for  trumps,  there  are  my  cards, 
sir,  I  have  not  a  single  trump  in  my  hand,"  and 
the  cards  were  duly  placed  upon  the  table. 

'•'  I  have  all  the  trumps,"  said  Valentine,  ex- 
hibiting no  less  than  seven,  which  would  of 
necessity  have  carried  the  game ;  but  that  game 
was  of  course  claimed  by  Mr.  Foxglove  in  con- 
sequence of  Crankey  having  thrown  up  his  hand. 

'■  You  are  satisfied,  I  hope,"  said  Mr.  Fox- 
glove. "  I  presume  that  you  are  satisfied. 
Come,  if  we  are  to  play  the  game,  for  Heaven's 
sake,  sir,  let  us  play  it  pleasantly.  I  hate  to 
have  any  dispute." 

"  And  so  do  I,  sir;  but  if  I  didn't  hear  it — " 

"  You  must  have  been  mistaken,"  interrupted 
the  widow,  who  began  to  be  really  ashamed  of 
his  conduct,  and  to  recognise  the  justice  of  Mr. 
Foxglove's  observations,  very  much  to  the  .satis- 
faction of  that  gentleman. 

•'  I  tell  you  I  heard  diamonds  called,  Mrs. 
Smugman  !"  cried  Crankey,  with  a  look  which 
seemed  to  chill  the  widow's  blood.  "  Isn't  a 
man  to  believe  his  owrx  ears?" 

'■  Then  it  must  have  been  mentioned  at  the 
speculation  table." 

"I   don't   know   where   it   was    mentioned, 
ma'am,  nor  do  I  care  ;  I  only  know  it  was  men- 
•-  tioned,  and  that's  enough  for  me." 


"  Well,"  said  Valentine,  "  shall  we  have 
another  game]" 

"Oh,  with  all  my  heart!"  said  Mr.  Fo.v- 
glove. 

"  We'll  see  them  once  more,  Mr.  Crankey'?*' 
said  Valentine,  and  as  that  gentleman  doggedly 
consented,  the  cards  were  again  dealt. 

Mr.  Crankey  made  the  first  three  tricks,  but 
just  as  he  was  about  to  lead  off  for  the  fourth, 
Valentine  throwing  his  voice  immediately  be- 
hind him,  wiiispered  "hearts." 

"  I'm  obliged  to  you ;  but  I  play  my  own 
game.  I  want  no  advice,  no  instruction,"  said 
Crankey,  turning  round  with  a  most  unamiable 
scowl,  of  course  expecting  to  find  some  gentle- 
man at  his  elbow,  but  as  he  could  see  no  one 
standing  on  the  right,  he  twirled  round  to  the 
left,  and  as  he  couldn't  find  any  one  near  him 
at  all.  he  led  spades  in  the  spirit  of  opposition. 
His  hand  happened  to  be  a  good  one;  and  as  it 
enabled  him  to  score  seven  points,  he  took  a 
deep  sip  of  brandy-and-water,  with  a  huge 
pinch  of  snuif  as  an  obligate  accompaniment, 
and  began  in  reality  to  feel  a  little  better. 

"  I  wish  to  goodness  he  would  go,"  said 
Valentine,  assuming  the  voice  of  a  female. 

"  Do  you  V  cried  Crankey,  inspiring  at  that 
moment  a  fresh  stock  of  indignation.  "  If  you 
do,  madam,  why  I  shall  stop  all  the  longer  !" 
and  he  honored  the  speculators  indiscriminately 
with  a  purely  sardonic  smile,  and  waved  his 
hand  very  gracefully,  and  bowed  with  great 
politeness,  and  then,  with  a  look  of  supreme 
contempt,  turned  round  to  examine  his  cards. 

"  What  a  comical  wretch  !"  said  Valentine, 
assuming  a  totally  different  voice. 

"  A  wretch,  sir !  a  comical  wretch !"  cried 
Crankey,  starting  upon  his  legs.  "  What  do 
you  mean  by  a  wretch?" 

"For  goodness  sake  what  is  the  matter?" 
cried  the  wddow. 

"The  matter,  ma'am? — this  is  the  matter! 
I  did  not  come  here  to  be  insulted,  ma'am, 
grossly  insulted !" 

'•  Who  has  insulted  you, — who, — who  is  it? 

"  Who  is  it,  ma'am?  Why,  it's  one  of  your 
friends,  that's  who  it  is !" 

"But  which  of  them?" 

"  What  do  I  care  !"  cried  Crankey,  and  he 
turned  from  the  widow  and  dropped  upon  his 
chair,  with  a  force  which  most  powerfully  tested 
the  stability  of  its  bottom. 

Had  young  love  himself  been  lingering  in  the 
heart  of  the  widow,  in  order  to  advocate  Cran- 
key's  cause  at  that  moment,  his  retreat  would 
have  been  perfectly  certain  ;  but  as  it  was — as 
the  widow  preferred  Mr.  Crankey  to  Mr.  Fox- 
glove only  in  consequence  of  his  being  a  little 
more  wealthy,  she  simply  acknowledged  his 
politeness  by  a  bow,  and  took  no  further  notice 
of  the  matter. 

"  What's  tramps?"  cried  Crankey.  "  If  peo- 
ple think  that  I'm  to  be  insulted,  they're  mis- 
taken,— I  can  tell  'em — as  mistaken  as  ever 
they  were  in  their  lives !" 

"  Oh  indeed  !"  said  Valentme. 

"  Yes !  indeed  !"  cried  the  victim,  turning 
again  to  the  speculation  table  ;  "'  why,  1  could 
buy  up  the  whole  kit,  if  that's  what  you  meant" 
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"  There's  the  knave  to  beat,"  said  Valentine 
in  his  natural  voice. 

"I  see  there's  the  knave  to  beat/'  cried 
Crankey,  dashing  down  the  queen  with  extra- 
ordinary force. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Valentine,  calmly,  '•'  don't 
be  angry  with  me." 

"  Who  the  devil,  sir,  can  help  being  angry  1 
Curse  me,  if  it  ain't  enough  to  turn  the  very 
sweetest  disposition  into  verdigris.  But  I  won't 
stand  it!  They've  got  the  wrong  man — the 
wrong  man,  sir,  I  can  tell  'em  !" 

At  this  moment  a  burst  of  merriment  pro- 
ceeded from  the  speculation  table,  and  Mr. 
Crankey  immediately  started  up  again,  and 
commenced  an  active  scrutiny,  but  as  he  found 
aU,  save  one,  laughing  heartily  at  the  fact  of 
that  one  having  given  sevenpence-halfpenny 
for  the  queen,  when  he  had  both  the  ace  and 
the  king  in  his  own  hand,  Mr.  Crankey  again 
resumed  his  seat,  muttering  something  wdrich 
sounded  not  much  like  a  blessing. 

'•  Your  play,  sir,"  observed  Mr.  Foxglove. 

"  I  know  it !"  cried  Crankey,  who  could  not 
then  bear  to  be  spoken  to. 

"Hearts,"  whispered  Valentine,  assuming 
the  voice  of  Mr.  Foxglove,  and  the  ace  of 
hearts  was  lead  by  Mr.  Foxglove's  partner; 
which  Crankey  no  sooner  perceived  than  he 
started  up  again,  dashed  the  cards  veiy  violent- 
ly upon  the  table,  and,  having  hurled  upon 
those  around  him  a  whhering  look  of  scorn, 
placed  his  arms  most  majestically  beneath  his 
coat  tails,  and  bounced  out  of  the  room. 

His  departure  was  hailed  with  satisfaction  by 
all ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  evening  was  spent 
most  agreeably.  The  speculators  played  until 
twelve,  then  had  supper,  and  then  sang  some 
very  sweet  songs ;  and  Mr.  Foxglove,  who  was 
really  a  very  decent  fellow,  had  that  night  the 
liigh  satisfaction  of  hearing  the  amiable  widow 
acknowledge  that  he  was  the  absolute  master 
of  her  heart. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

COKTAINS   A    bird's-eye  VIEW    OF    GOODMAN's    UNEN- 
VIABLE   POSITION. 

Although  it  may  be  very  profoundly  con- 
tended, that  use  is  second  nature,  and  that  af- 
flictions, however  poignant,  lose  their  virtue  in 
time;  although,  theorists  in  illustration,  may 
bring  forth  the  fact  of  a  man  having  been  sen- 
tenced to  sleep  upon  spikes  so  long  that,  when 
compulsion  had  ceased,  he  still  stuck  to  his 
spikes  when  he  wanted  to  sleep,  as  a  matter  of 
comfort; — it  seems  to  be  abundantly  clear  that 
there  are  certain  states  of  existence  which, 
however  much  used  to  them  men  may  become, 
ehut  out  all  prospect  of  reconciliation. 

Goodman  was  an  universal-happiness  man. 
He  delighted  in  contending  that  happiness  was 
equally  diffused :  but  from  the  moment  of  his 
incarceration  in  Dr.  Holdem's  den,  his  views  on 
lliat  subject  had  gradually  changed.  It  may 
appear  at  first  sight  extraordinary  that  a  man 
of  fixed  principles,  like  Goodman,  should  have 
been  6o  inconsistent ;  but  lest  his  inconsistency 


should  be  deemed  reprehensible,  it  will  be  per- 
fectly proper  to  describe  the  exact  process  by 
which  the  change  in  his  opinions  on  this  mat- 
ter had  been  wrought. 

It  was  about  eight  o'clock  on  the  moming 
after  the  seizure,  that  a  fellow,  unlocking  the 
door  of  the  cell  in  which  Goodman  had  spent  a 
most  horrible  night,  shouted,  ''Now  then!  up 
with  you!  d'ye  hear?" 

Goodman,  at  the  moment,  involuntarily  shrank 
from  the  scowl  of  this  ruffian.  He,  however, 
soon  recovered  his  self-possession,  and  attempt- 
ed to  rise,  but  found  every  limb  so  stiff  and 
sore,  that  he  sank  back  groaning  with  agony. 

"  Now  then  !  Come,  none  of  that  rubbish  ' 
It  won't  do  here  !" 

"  My  good  man,"  said  Goodman,  "  pray, 
pray  don't  be  harsh.  I  am  too  ill, — I  really  am 
too  ill  to  rise." 

"  We "11  see  about  that,"  cried  the  rufRan, 
catching  hold  of  the  edge  of  the  mattrass,  and 
with  a  sudden  jerk  flinging  poor  Goodman  upon 
the  floor.  "  Come,  tumble  up  with  you  !  I'm 
not  going  to  stay  here  all  day  !" 

Goodman  made  another  desperate  effort  to 
rise;  but  the  pain  which  accompanied  that  ef- 
fort, at  once  caused  him  again  to  sink  back. 

"Oh!  I'm  not  going  to  stand  all  this  here, 
you  know  !"  shouted  the  fellow,  as  he  seized 
him  by  the  throat  and  dragged  him  up. 

"If  I  am  to  be  murdered,"  cried  Goodman, 
"  be  merciful ;  kill  me  at  once  ; — don't !  pray 
don't  torture  me  thus!" 

"Do  what!"  cried  the  ruffian,  clenching  hia 
fist,  and  grinding  his  huge  teeth  desperately ; 
"Give  me  any  more  of  it — say  another  word, 
and  I'll  show  you  what's  what  in  about  half  a 
minute." 

Goodman,  ffiiding  that  he  was  completely  in 
the  ruffian's  power,  was  silent ;  and  having 
managed,  in  a  state  more  dead  than  alive,  to 
draw  on  his  clothes,  was  dragged  into  a  room 
in  which  a  number  of  persons  were  sitting  at 
breakfast. 

As  he  entered,  a  chorus  of  sighs  burst  at 
once  from  the  group,  and  they  gazed  upon  his 
countenance  with  an  expression  of  sorrow.  A 
person  of  gentlemanly  exterior  rose,  placed  a 
chair  for  him  at  the  table,  and  then  sat  beside 
him,  and  having  pressed  him  with  much  deli- 
cacy to  partake  of  the  refreshment  provided, 
which  consisted  of  lumps  of  bread  and  butter 
and  weak  tea,  he  endeavored  to  cheer  him, 
and  did  at  lenglh  succeed  in  making  him  feel 
that  he  should  have  at  least  one  consolation, 
namely,  that  of  his  society. 

"  Now  then ! — come  into  the  garden !"  shouted 
a  fellow,  when  the  lumps  of  bread  and  butter 
had  vanished ;  and  the  patients — as  they  were 
called,  but  the  prisoners  as  they  were — rose, 
and  walked  away  mournfully :  Goodman  alone 
lingered. 

"Now  then!  are  you  going?"  cried  the 
ruffian. 

"  I  am  really  too  ill,"  said  Goodman  faintly 
"to  walk." 

"Oh.  rubbish!— Be  off!— Now  then,  start ." 

"  I  wish  to  write  a  letter !" 

"  Be  off  into  the  garden,  I  tell  you !  Do  yott 
hear  what  I  say  ?" 
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"Yes,  yes! — ^but — can  I  see  the  proprietor?" 

"  Don't  bother  me  ! — Come,  start ! — there, 
that's  all  about  it !" 

On  his  way  to  the  garden  he  met  Dr.  Holdem, 
Wjiom  he  ventured  to  address. 

"  J  know  nothing,"  said  he,  "  of  your  regula- 
tions; but,  pray  do  not  suffer  your  servants  to 
treat  me  so  brutally !" 

"  Brutally  !"  cried  the  doctor;  "  my  servants 
treat  you  brutally ! — ^pooh,  pooh !  it's  all  your 
delusion  1" 

'•No,  sir!"  said  Goodman,  emphatically;  "it 
is  not  a  delusion.     I  am,  sir," — 

"  Hullo !  hullo !  none  of  your  insolence  !"  in- 
terrupted Dr.  Holdem, — "Be  off!" — And  one 
of  his  mymiidons  seized  him  by  the  collar  and 
dragged  him  away. 

On  reaching  the  place  which  was  dignified 
with  the  appellation  of  a  garden,  in  which  there 
were  about  a  dozen  withering  plants,  poor  Good- 
man was  joined  by  INIr.  VVhitely,  the  gentleman 
who  at  breakfast  had  so  kindly  addressed  him. 
From  him  he  learned  the  rules  of  this  dreadful 
place ;  and  received  advice  with  reference  to 
the  mode  in  which  he  might  escape  much  ill- 
treatment.  He  advised  him  to  make  no  com- 
plaint— to  bear  whatever  indignities  might  be 
neaped  upon  him  in  silence,  and  to  hope  for 
the  means  of  eventually  escaping. 

"  Escaping!"  cried  Goodman;  "  why,  can  I 
not  write  to  my  friends'?" 

"  No,  that  is  not  allowed." 

"Not  allowed? — you  have  visiting  magis- 
trates?" 

"  The  commissioners  visit  us  occasionally. 
They  are  compelled  to  come  four  times  a  year, 
but  that  is  frequently  at  intervals  of  five  or  six 
months." 

"  Well,  when  they  do  come,  and  I  appeal  to 
them,  they  will,  of  course,  see  that  I  am  not 
mad  ?" 

"Ah!  that  was  my  impression.  There  was 
my  hope;  but  the  first  time  they  came,  the 
keeper  gave  me  a  certain  drug,  and  then  goaded 
me  into  a  state  of  excitement,  which,  when  I 
was  examined,  made  me  appear  to  be  insane, 
and  that  impression  has  never  been  removed." 

"  God  bless  me  !"  said  Goodman ;  "  but  there 
are  some  insane  persons  in  this  wretched  place  ?" 

"  There  are  some ;  but  very,  very  few,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Whitely. 

"That  is  one,  I  presume?"  said  Goodman, 

Eointing  to  a  melancholy  creature,  who  was 
andcuffed  and  chained  to  a  log. 

"  He  is  no  more  insane,  sir,  than  I  am,"  said 
Whitely;  "but  having,  about  twelve  months 
ago,  made  an  effort  to  escape,  he  has  been 
handcuffed  and  chained  day  and  night  ever 
since." 

At  this  moment  one  of  the  keepers  ap- 
proached, and  with  a  single  blow,  knocked 
down  a  man  for  throwing  a  stone  over  the  wall. 
The  poor  fellow  took  no  notice  of  this  outrage, 
but  rose  to  avoid  being  kicked,  and  walked 
away. 

"  What  a  monstrous  proceeding!"  cried  Good- 
man indignantly. 

"  Nothing,"  said  Whitely,  "  is  too  monstrous 
to  be  perpetrated  here.  But  silence ! — he's 
coming  this  way." 


"'  So  you'll  go  and  tell  the  doctor  you're  ill- 
used,  will  you?"  cried  the  ruffian — with  whoiA 
the  doctor  had  expostulated,  fearing,  that  as 
Goodman  was  exceedingly  weak,  too  much 
cruelty  would  deprive  him  of  life,  and  thereby 
deprive  the  establishment  of  a  certain  sum  per 
annum. — "  You'll  tell  him  I  hurt  you  again — 
eh? — will  you?"  he  continued,  grasping  Good- 
man by  the  throat,  and  shaking  him  with  vio- 
lence— "  I  treat  you  brutally,  do  I  ? — Brutally  ! — 
brutally  ! — brutally  !" 

At  each  repetition  of  the  word  "  brutally"  he 
kicked  him  with  all  the  force  at  his  command, 
and  then  left  liira  to  fall  upon  the  ground  in  a 
state  of  exhaustion. 

While  this  atrocious  outrage  was  being  com- 
mitted, many  of  the  inmates  came  to  the  spot. 
Whitely's  blood  boiled,  but  he  dared  not  iutei- 
fere ;  and  several  of  the  other  sane  victims  felt 
equally  indignant  but  equally  powerless.  A 
religious  enthusiast  looked  up  to  Heaven  as  he 
pointed  to  the  ruffian's  brutal  exercise  of  his 
power,  while  two  poor  idiots  dangled  their 
hands,  and  appeared  to  be  utterly  lost  in 
amazement. 

The  moment  the  fellow  had  left  the  spot, 
shouting,  "There!  now  tell  the  doctor  again  !" 
Mr.  Whitely  lifted  Goodman  from  the  ground, 
and  endeavored  to  console  him.  He  begged 
of  him  not  to  mention  the  occurrence  to  Dr. 
Holdem,  as  the  ruffian  would  be  certain  to  have 
his  revenge,  and  labored  to  impress  upon  his 
mind  the  inutility  as  well  as  the  danger  of  com- 
plaining. Goodman  sobbed  bitterly,  and  big 
scalding  tears  chased  each  other  down  his 
cheeks  as  he  acknowledged  the  kindness  of  his 
friend. 

At  one  o'clock  they  were  all  ordered  iir  to 
partake  of  a  miserable  dinner,  and  immediately 
afterwards  turned  again  into  the  yard.  At  five, 
being  tea-time,  the  same  degi'ading  ceremonies 
were  performed ;  and  at  eight  they  were  all 
locked  up  for  the  night.  There  was  the  same 
round  of  wretchedness,  day  after  day,  without 
the  slightest  employment  or  amusement  of  any 
description.  Not  a  letter  could  be  written :  not 
a  book  could  be  procured:  nothing  calculated 
to  mitigate  their  misery  for  a  single  momen: 
was  permitted,  from  the  time  they  rose  in  tho 
morning  till  they  were  driven,  like  cattle,  into 
their  cells,  there  to  linger  for  twelve  weary 
hours  in  darkness,  torturing  their  minds  by  re- 
flecting on  the  monstrous  inhumanity  of  those 
to  whom  nature  had  prompted  them  to  look  for 
affection. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE    EQUAL-RIGHTITES'    MIGHTY    DEMONSTKATION. 

Why  are  not  all  men  socially  equal  ?  Are 
they  not  bom  with  equal  rights?  Have  they 
not  sprung  from  one  common  parent,  and  have 
they  not,  therefore,  a  right  to  share  equally 
every  comfort  the  world  can  afford?  If  nature 
herself  be  perfection,  does  it  not  follow  that  tha. 
which  is  not  in  accordance  with  nature  must  be 
in  proportion   imperfect?      Why,   of   course.' 
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And  hence,  as  a  state  of  civilization  is  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  a  state  of  nature,  civilization 
is  palpably  the  most  imperfect  scheme  that  ever 
afflicted  the  world.  Nature  prescribes  no  social 
ine([uality ! — yet  some  men  are  wealthy,  while 
others  are  poor;  and  those  who  toil  zealously, 
day  by  day,  aie  absolutely,  in  a  social  point  of 
view,  worse  oft'  than  those  who  are  not  forced 
to  labor  at  all. 

.  With  a  view  to  the  correction  of  this  mon- 
strous slate  of  things,  an  appropriately  organiz- 
ed body  of  patriots  had  a  mighty  demonstraiion 
on  Clerkenwell-green,  the  very  day  on  which 
Valentine  learnt  with  much  pain  that,  by  some 
young  gentleman — acting  upon  the  same  eternal 
principle  of  equal  right — the  steward's  striped 
jacket  had  been  stolen. 

As  he  strolled  towards  the  place  which  had 
once  been  an  actual  green,  doubtless,  but  which 
was  a  green  only  nominally  then,  he  was  not 
in  the  happiest  spirits;  for  although  he  had 
previously  thought  little  of  the  card,  or  of  the  lady 
whose  name  that  card  bore,  he  now  began  to 
be  unspeakably  anxious  about  the  one,  and  to 
feel  himself  desperately  in  love  with  the  other. 
On  perceiving,  however,  the  mighty  masses 
assembled,  he  forgot  for  the  moment  both,  and 
pushed  through  the  crowd  towards  a  wagon 
which  had  been  drawn  to  the  spot  by  an  animal, 
looking  about  the  ribs  really  wretched,  but  still, 
as  he  then  h«d  his  nose-bag  on,  he  kept  nod- 
ding his  perfect  approbation  of  the  arrange- 
ments, as  far  as  they  went.  In  the  wagon — or 
to  write  with  more  propriety  —  upon  the  hus- 
tings, stood  a  dense  mass  of  patriots,  sweating 
with  indignation,  and  panting  to  inspire  the 
mighty  masses  with  a  perfect  appreciation  of 
the  blessings  which  would,  of  necessity,  flow 
from  a  system  of  social  equality :  nay,  so  in- 
tense was  the  anxiety  of  the  patriots  present  to 
advocate  boldly  their  dear  countiy's  cause,  that 
when  the  wagon  was  full  of  them,  literally 
crammed,  many  very  patriotically  hung  on  be- 
hind, which  clearly  proved  to  the  sovereign 
people,  that  there  was  absolutely  nothing  which 
those  patriots  would  not  endure,  to  carry  out 
that  essentially  glorious  down-with-every -thing- 
no-nothing  principle,  of  which  they  professed  to 
be  so  ardently  enamored. 

When  the  time  had  arrived  forthe  commence- 
ment of  the  highly  important  proceedings  of  the 
day,  it  was  most  inconsistently  felt  by  some  of 
the  leaders,  that  they  ought  to  have  a  chair- 
man ;  but  an  eminent  patriot  no  sooner  stepped 
forward  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  a  highly 
distinguished  Flamer.  than  certain  whole-hog- 
etpial-rightites  contended  that  all  of  them  pos- 
sessed an  equal  right  to  be  in  the  chair :  and 
that  therefore  no  one  had  a  right  to  be  placed 
above  another.  This  was  clearly  very  appro- 
priate, and  very  consistent  with  the  eternal 
equal-rightite  principle ;  but  as  it  was  suggest- 
(Kl  that  they  might,  without  compromising  that 
principle,  so  far  yield  to  the  grossly  corrupt  pre- 
scriptions of  civilization,  the  mighty  masses  at 
once  recognised  the  Flamer  as  their  president, 
and  hailed  him.  as  he  pulled  off  his  hat  to  ad- 
dress them,  with  three  very  vehement  cheers. 
''My  Fellow  Coimtrymen  1"  said  he,  con- 
■Seiving   doubtless    that    to   address   them    as 


'■' Gendemen'"'  would  be  rather  too  much  cf  a 
joke  to  tell  well  —  '"'this  indeed  is  a  gloiioi* 
sight!  When  I  behold  the  sovereign  people 
pouring  down  like  a  mighty  torrent  which 
sweeps  all  before  it,  and  which  nothing  c4n' 
stem — when  I  behold  the  glorious  masses  with 
agony  groaning  beneath  the  iron  hoof  of  oligar- 
chical tyranny  and  crushed  to  the  very  earth 
by  a  monstrous  accumulation  of  bitter  wrongs 
— when  I  behold  you,  my  countrymen,  rushing 
here  to  burst  your  degrading  chains  asunder, 
and  to  shout  with  one  universal  voice- — 'we 
WILL  BE  FREE  I" — my  heal  t  throbs  with  delight, 
my  eyes  sparkle  with  gladness,  my  sonl  seems 
inspired,  and  my  bosom  swells  with  joy  [im- 
mense cheering!']  .  What  are  you,  my  country- 
men—  what  are  youl  —  Slaves!  base,  abject, 
spiridess  Slaves!  —  Slaves,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  of  the  vilest  description  :  Slaves,  with  the 
power  to  be  free  !  Arise  ! — shake  off  that  apa- 
thy which  acts  upon  your  energies  like  an  in- 
cubus. Down  with  the  tyrants  by  whom  you 
are  oppressed.  Arm!  —  arm  to  the  very  teeth 
[vehement  applause .']  Follow  the  glorious  ex- 
ample of  your  brave  fellow  countrymen  in  the 
North  !  Join  them  in  the  Holy  INIonth.  Strike ! 
— and  run  for  gold  !  Convert  all  your  notes  into 
specie  ! — let  that  be  the  first  grand  step  towards 
the  universal  paralvzation  !  Be  resolute  !  Be 
firm  !  Act  like  men  who  know  their  rights  and 
will  maintain  them !  The  hour  is  at  hand ! 
Hurl  the  base  tyrants  into  universal  chaos !" — 

"We  will!  we  will!"  cried  the  mighty 
masses,  holding  up  and  brandishing  a  forest  oi 
knives,  which  glittered  picturesquely  in  thy 
sun. 

Valentine  no  sooner  saw  this  display  than  hf 
drew  out  his  knife — the  blade  of  which  was  full 
an  inch  and  a  half  long — with  a  view  to  hi'j 
own  safety,  b}*  making  it  appear  to  those 
around  that  he  was  ready  to  go  the  whole  hog ; 
and  feeling  that  he  was  bound  as  a  loyal  sub- 
ject to  put  an  end  to  these  proceedings  if  possi- 
ble at  once,  shouted,  "Soldiers!  soldiers!"' 
throwing  his  voice  just  behind  the  chairman — 
and  the  mighty  masses  buried  their  knives  in 
their  breeches'  pockets,  and  looked  round 
eagerly  for  the  appearance  of  the  troops. 

"The  soldiers  !"  cried  the  chairman,  having 
satisfied  himself  that  none  were  near.  "  The 
soldiers  are  our  friends  !  And  if  even  they 
were  not,  why — why  need  we  care  for  the 
soldiers  ]  But  I  know  that  they  are  ready  to 
join  us  to  a  man  !     Let  but  the  Holv  Month — " 

"The  Holy  what  V  cried  Valentine. 

The  chairman  contemptuously  tnrned  to  the 
quarter  from  which  the  voice  appeared  to  pro- 
ceed, but  scorning  the  ignorant  character  of  the 
question,  disdained  to  make  any  reply.  "I  say, 
let  but  the  Holy  Month,"  he  continued,  "  be 
commenced,  and  you  will  see  the  soldiers — '' 

"Mowing  you  down  like  grass!"  cried 
Valentine. 

"No,  no!"  "Not  them  try  it  on!"  shouted 
the  mighty  masses,  again  brandishing  theii 
clasp  knives  and  yelling  like  furies. 

"We  have,  my  fellow  countrymen,  traitors 
in  the  camp!"  cried  the  chairman.  "We  are 
surrounded  by  spies  from  the  Treasury;  but 
let   the    degraded  hirelings    go  back    to  the 
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tyrants  whom  they  serve,  and  tell  them  from 
us,  that  we  not  only  bid  them  defiance,  but 
hold  them  in  sovereign  contempt !" 

This  burst  of  courageous  indignation  was  fol- 
lowed by  three  dreadful  groans  for  the  spies ; 
and  when  treasury  tyrants,  by  whom  they 
were  employed,  had  been  similarly  honored, 
(he  chairman  introduced  a  Mr.  Coweel  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  the  first  resolution. 

"  Feller-kuntrymen  !  I'm  a  hopperative  !" 
shouted  Mr.  Coweel,  who  was  a  powerful  man, 
but  very  dirty ;  "  I'm  for  down  with  all  taxes, 
all  pensions,  all  sinnycures,  and  all  other 
speeches  off  rotten  corruption. — I'm  hallso  for 
ciown  with  the  church !  Why  should  we  have 
a  hollygarkle  harmy  of  fat  bishops'?  Why 
should  we  pay  'em  a  matter  o'  nineteen  million 
o'  money  a-year  to  support  their  kids  and 
konkybines — eh  !  What  is  the  good  on  'em  "? 
Why,  I'd—" 

"Down!  down!"  cried  Valentine,  assurauig 
the  chairman's  voice. 

"What  d'yar  mean  by  down]"  said  Mr. 
Coweel  to  the  chairman. 

The  chairman  bowed  to  Mr.  Coweel,  and 
assured  him  that  he  had  not  spoken. 

■'Well,  I  thought,"  said  Mr.  Coweel,  "the 
hobserwation  was  rather  too  hunconstitutional 
for  you  ;  but  as  I  was  a  sayin,  the  hollygarkle 
Bishops — " 

"Get  down,  yon  fool!"  cried  Valentine, 
throwing  his  voice  behind  the  speaker. 

"What  d'yar  mean]"  cried  Mr.  Coweel, 
"  I'll  down  with  you  in  just  about  no  time,  my 
cove,  if  yer  any  ways  nasty.  What  !  (I'yer 
think  I  care  for  you  1  P'r'aps  you'd  like  to  take 
it  out  on  me,  'cos  if  yer  w^ould,  yer  know,  why 
ony  say  so.  that's  hall !"  and  Mr.  Coweel  looked 
daggers  at  every  patriot  whom  he  at  that  mo- 
ment caught  in  the  act  of  smiling,  and  having 
signified  his  ability  to  "  lick  seventy  dozen  on 
'em,  jist  like  a  sack,  one  down  the  tother  come 
on,"  he  returned,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
patriotic  chairman,  to  the  Episcopal  business 
he  wished  to  explain.  "  Well !"  said  he,  again 
addressing  the  mighty  masses,  "  I'm  for  down 
with  all  hunconstitutional — " 

"  Silence,  you  idiot !  I'll  kick  you  out  of  the 
wagon!"  shouted  Valentine,  with  all  the  power 
of  which  he  was  capable. 

"What!"  cried  Mr.  Coweel,  turning  round 
with  due  promptitude  —  "  What'Il  yer  do!  — 
kick  me  out  o'  the  wagon  ?  How  many  on  yer, 
eh "?  I  should  werry  much  like  to  give  you  a 
quilting,  anyhow  ! — kick  me  out ! — try  it  on  ! — 
kick  me  out  o'  the  wagon  !" 

At  this  interesting  moment  a  patriot,  who 
was  panting  to  address  the  sovereign  people, 
and  who  was  standing  about  si.x  feet  from  Mr. 
Coweel,  had  the  temerity,  in  the  plenitude  of 
his  impatience,  to  cry,  "  Either  go  on,  or  cut 
it!" 

"  Oh  ho  ! '  exclaimed  Mr.  Coweel,  "  I've 
found  you  out,  have  I,  my  tuhp?  It's  you 
that'll  kick  me  out  o'  the  wagon  then,  is  it?" 
and  Mr.  Coweel  aimed  a  blow  at  the  tulip,  but 
missed  him  by  about  two  feet  and  a  half.  This 
miss  did  not,  by  any  mean.s,  impart  satisfaction 
to  Mr.  Coweel.  He  was  anxious  to  hit  convic- 
tion into  the  mind  of  the  tulip  that  ho  was  not 
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the  sort  of  man  to  be  kicked  out  of  a  wagon. 
He,  therefore,  struck  out  again  very  forcibly 
and  freely,  but  every  blow  aimed,  fell  more  or 
less  short.  This  seemed  to  enrage  him.  He 
looked  very  fierce.  His  elbows  were  sharp, 
and  he  used  them :  he  dug  them  with  so  much 
decision  and  point,  and,  moreover,  to  such  an 
extraordinary  depth  into  the  backs  and  the 
stomachs  of  those  who  stood  near  him.  that 
really  his  struggles  to  get  at  the  tulip  became 
so  particularly  unpleasant  to  the  patriots  who 
were  standing  in  his  immediate  vicinity,  that, 
feeling  it  to  be  a  duty  incumbent  upon  them — 
a  duty  which  they  owed,  not  only  to  them- 
selves as  individuals,  bnt  to  society  at  large — 
they  pinioned  his  arms,  caught  hold  of  his  legs, 
and  pitched  him  among  the  mighty  masses 
below. 

A  loud  shout  burst  from  the  sovereign  people ! 
— a  shout  which  was  echoed  by  Hicks's  Hall, 
and  reverberated  clean  through  the  House  of 
Correction.  The  masses,  albeit  they  clearly 
perceived  that  the  principle  upon  which  Coweel 
had  been  pitched  from  the  wagon  was  that  of 
purely  physical  force,  could  not  at  the  moment 
precisely  comprehend  the  great  fundamental 
principle  upon  which  that  physical  force  had 
been  developed.  They  fancied  at  first  that  he 
was  one  of  the  spies ;  but  when  he  mounted 
the  nave  of  the  near  hind-wheel,  and  —  after 
having  dealt  out  his  blows  with  really  despe- 
rate energy,  and  that  with  the  most  absolute 
indiscrimination — addressed  the  mighty  masses 
as  Britons  and  as  men,  denouncing  this  uncon- 
stitutional act  of  tyranny,  and  calling  upon 
them,  as  they  valued  their  liberties,  to  aid  him 
in  turning  the  wagon  upside  down — they  held 
him  to  be  a  man  who  simply  sought  the  redress 
of  wrongs,  and  hence  felt  themselves  bound  by 
every  just  and  eternal  principle  by  which  their 
souls  were  guided,  to  assist  him  in  pitching  the 
vehicle  over. 

Just,  however,  as  those  who  were  nearest  to 
the  hustings  were  proceeding  with  due  prompti- 
tude to  carry  this  design  into  actual  execution, 
a  loud  and  warlike  shout  of  "  The  Peelers  ! 
The  Peelers!"  burst  upon  their  patriotic  ears, 
and  induced  them  to  defer  their  labor  of  love ; 
while  mighty  sections  of  the  sovereign  people 
rushed  whh  due  magnanimity  from  the  scene, 
rolling  over  those  masses  who  had  fallen  before 
them,  and  forming  themselves,  in  turn,  stum- 
bling-blocks to  those  of  whom  they  had  coura 
geously  taken  the  precedence. 

"The  Peelers!"  thought  Valentine— " the 
Peelers ! — what  manner  of  men  are  the  Peelers, 
that  their  presence  should  generate  so  mucli 
alarm  in  the  minds  of  the  sovereign  people!" 
His  conjectures,  however,  having  reference 
to  the  probability  of  their  being  either  hideous 
monsters,  or  gigantic  fiends,  were  very  speedi'^i 
put  an  end  to  by  the  approach  of  six  policemen, 
who  marched  with  due  solemnity  of  step  to- 
wards the  hustings;  and  as  they  approached, 
those  sections  of  the  mighty  masses  who  still 
kept  their  ground,  were  as  quiet  as  lambs. 

It  at  once  became  abundantly  manifest,  that 
those  six  Peelers  had  arrived  with  some  otjecl 
in  view ;  and  before  the  Sovereign  People  had 
time  even  to  guess  what  that  object  might  be, 
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one  of  the  Peelerb  very  coolly  deprived  the 
home  of  h's  nose-bag:  another  just  as  coolly 
returned  the  bit  to  his  mouth;  and  a  third,  with 
equal  coolness,  got  hold  of  the  reins,  when  a 
fourth,  who  was  certainly  not  quite  so  cool,  did, 
by  virtue  of  the  application  of  a  short  round 
Iruncheon,  persuade  the  passive  animal  to  move 
on. 

At  starting,  the  horse  had  so  tremendous  a 
load,  that,  in  order  to  draw  it  all,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  put  out  all  the  physical  force  he  had 
m  him ;  but  the  patriots  displayed  so  much 
alacrity  in  leaping  out  amonij  the  Sovereign 
People,  who  were  roaring  with  laughter,  that 
before,  long  before  it  had  reached  Mutton-hill, 
the  mighty  masses  beheld  the  vehicle  perfectly 
empty. 

Valentine  was  lost  in  ailmiration  of  the 
tact,  and  tranquillity  of  spirit  displayed  by  the 
Peelers.  It  is  true  they  met  with  no  opposition ; — 
it  is  true  that  theyhad  only  to  lead  the  horse  off  to 
compel  the  patriots  either  to  leap  out  of  the 
wagon,  or  to  have  a  ride  gratis  to  thtJ  Green- 
yard ;  but  the  cool,  the  dispassionate,  the  busi- 
ness-like manner  in  which  they  conducted  the 
whole  thing,  struck  Valentine  as  being  admira- 
ble in  the  extreme. 

The  vehicle,  on  reaching  Mutton-hill,  was 
lost  to  view  ;  and  as  Valentine  turned  to  ascer- 
tain what  the  mighty  masses  contemplated 
next,  he  met  the  full  gaze  of  a  person  who 
looked  like  a  decent  master  blacksmith,  and 
who,  addressing  him,  said,  "  Are  you  an  Equal- 
rightite  V 

"  I  certainly  profess  to  have  at  least  an 
equal  right."'  replied  Valentine,  "  to  ask  you 
that  question."' 

•''  You  have  a  knife  about  your  person,  have 
you  not?" 

''  I  have,"  said  Valentine,  "  what  then?" 

'•  You  had  it  open  in  the  crowd  near  the 
hustings.'"'" 

'  Well !  and  what  is  that  to  you  V 

The  individual,  who  was  a  Peeler  incog.,  at 
once  beckoned  to  his  undisguised  comrades, 
who  came  to  the  spot,  collared  Valentine  firmly, 
and  proceeded  to  drag  him  away. 

The  mighty  masses  had  their  eyes  upon  those 
Peelers,  whom  they  viewed  as  their  natural 
enemies.  They  had  previously  suspected  that 
they  were  anxious  to  capture  some  one,  and  as 
there  were  but  two  of  them  then,  they  feh,  of 
course,  bound  by  every  principle  they  professed, 
to  oppose  with  firmness  whatever  tyrannical 
movement  they  might  make.  When,  there- 
fore, they  saw  in  the  seizure  of  Valentine  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  contemned,  they  raised  a 
fhout  of  indignation,  and  rushed  boldly  to  the 
rescue.  The  Peelers  saw  in  a  moment — and 
it  really  is  astonishing  how  quickly  those  fel- 
lows do  see — that  the  sovereign  people  meant 
something.  They,  therefore,  pulled  out  their 
tmncheons  and  grasped  the  collar  of  Valentine 
with  more  firmness  still;  but  in  spite  of  these 
palpable  signs  of  determination,  the  mighty 
masses  rushed  like  a  torrent  upon  them  and 
tried  to  persuade  them,  by  knocking  them 
down,  to  relinquish  theii  tyrannous  hold.  The 
iVe^ers  were  firm.  Although  down,  they  held 
oil,     Tlu.v  were  resolute  men,  and  would  not 


be  defeated.  They  applied  their  short  trun- 
cheons, with  consummate  force,  to  the  ankles 
and  shins  oi  tne  sovereign  people,  and  that, 
too,  with  so  much  effect,  that  they  again  rose 
up  like  giants  refreshed,  with  Valentine  still  in 
their  grasp.  The  mighty  masses  once  more 
rushed  upon  them,  and  the  Peelers  once  more 
shook  them  off  by  the  prompt  application  of 
their  tyrannous  truncheons  to  the  sacred  hats 
of  the  sovereign  people,  and  to  the  sacred 
heads  of  those  whose  hats  were  at  their 
Uncle's.  It  was  in  vain  that  Valentine  begged 
of  them  to  desist.  They  wouldn't  hear  of  it ! 
No  ! — they  returned  to  the  charge,  caught  hold 
of  his  legs,  and  felt  victory  sure ! 

"Let  go!" — shouted  Valentine  indignantly 
"You  asses,  let  go  !"  which,  however  ungrate 
ful,  was  perfectly  natural  under   the  circum 
stances,    seeing  that   between    the   sovereign 
people   and  the   Peelers,  he  was  really  being 
torn  limb  from  limb. 

The  mighty  masses  were  however  too  near 
the  consummation  of  their  hopes  to  attend  to 
this  burst  of  ingratitude.  They  wanted  him 
away,  and  would  have  him! — if  it  were  only 
to  defeat  their  natural  enemies.  They  there- 
fore gave  another  loud  "Hurrah!" — and  in  a 
moment — in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  ! — when 
Valentine  thought  that  his  arms  and  legs  were 
all  off  together — they  got  him  away  from  the 
Peelers ! 

A  loud  shout  of  triumph  rent  the  air  as  they 
held  up  their  trophy  aloft ;  and  having  given 
three  cheers  for  the  sovereign  people,  and 
three  gorgonian  groans  for  the  Peelers,  they 
converted  their  high  and  mighty  shoulders  into 
a  species  of  triumphal  car,  upon  which  they 
paraded  him  round  the  scene  of  action  until 
they  were  ready  to  drop;  when  he  broke  away 
from  them,  jumped  into  a  coach,  and  happily 
made  his  escape. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

IN'  WHICH  HORACE  SETS  TO  WITH  THE  GHOST  OF  GOOD- 
MAX,    AND    WALTER    BURNS    THE    SPECTRE   OUT. 

"'  Come,  come  !  I  say,  governor !  come  !"  ex- 
claimed Horace,  about  the  middle  of  the  third 
night  of  his  sitting  up  with  his  venerable  father, 
whose  delirium  continued  to  be  active  and 
strong;  "this  wont  do,  you  know — llesh  and 
blood  can't  stand  it." 

"  Hush  !"  cried  Walter,  raising  his  hand  as 
he  fixed  his  glazed  eyes  on  vacancy;  '■'there!'"' 
he  continued  in  a  thrilling  whisper — "  there  ! — 
there  again  !     Turn  him  out !  turn  him  out !" 

There  are  times  at  which  even  the  most 
thoughtless,  the  most  reckless  are  struck  with 
a  feeling  of  awe;  when  the  blood  seems  to 
chill,  and  the  heart  seems  to  faint,  and  all 
physical  power  appears  to  be  gone — when  the 
soul  is  startled,  and  the  cheeks  are  blanched, 
and  each  function  appears  to  be  under  the  in- 
fluence of  some  indescribable  paralysis.  Oh! 
it  is,  questionless,  one  of  the  most  strikingly 
beautiful  feelings  of  which  human  nature  is 
susceptible,  and  this  feeling  crawled  over  Ho- 
race, as  he  exclaimed,  "  Pooh!  it  wonH  fit,  you 
know  !  it's  all  out-and-out  stuff." 
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Unconscious  of  having  inspired  this  amiable 
sentiment,  unconscious  of  the  cliaracter  of  his 
atfectionate  son's  reply,  Walter  grasped  his 
arm  firmly,  and  pointing  to  the  spectre,  cried, 
"  Now  !  get  behind  him  !  there  !  seize  him  by 
the  throat !'" 

"  I  say,  I  say,  governor !"  exclaimed  Horace, 
shaking  his  parent  with  more  force  than  feel- 
ing, ''  can't  I  uny  liow  drive  into  your  stupid 
head,  that  there's  nobody  here  but  ourselves? 
Ji:st  listen  to  reason;  do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
that  you'll  make  me  believe  that  you  think  that 
if  he  were  really  here  I  couldn't  see  him  ?  Is 
it  hkely?  Is  it  like  anything  likely?  Pooh! 
rubbish,  I  tell  you  !  Shut  your  eyes,  there's  a 
trump,  and  go  to  sleep." 

"  I  will  have  him  out !''  cried  Walter  fiercely, 
"out!  out!"' 

"  Well,  well,  then  111  turn  him  out ;  come, 
if  that's  all."  And  Horace  opened  the  door, 
and  addressing  the  apparition,  said,  "Now,  old 
boy !  just  toddle  off,  will  you  1  you're  not  wanted 
here ;  come,  cut  it !"  and  he  walked  round  the 
room,  and  lavished  upon  the  apparition  a  series 
of  kicks,  which  in  a  spectral  sense  were  ex- 
tremely severe,  and  after  grasping  him  firmly 
in  imagination  by  the  incorporeal  collar,  he 
^ave  him  a  spiritual  impetus  behind,  and  closed 
tne  door  with  an  air  of  the  most  absolute  triumph. 
His  venerable  father  was  not  to  be  de- 
ceived, however,  thus;  the  pantomime  of 
Horace  was  really  very  excellent — he  managed 
the  thing  with  consummate  ability,  nay,  with 
'' artistical"  skill;  but  the  phantom  was  still  in 
the  mind's  eye  of  W^alter;  to  him  it  appeared 
to  have  been  untouched !  and  therefore,  when 
Horace  returned  to  the  bedside  to  receive  that 
applause  which  the  developement  of  genius 
ouglit  ever  to  ensure,  he  was  utterly  astonished 
xo  find,  not  only  that  his  exertions  had  not  been 
appreciated,  but  that  Walter  still  glared  at  the 
gpectre  as  before. 

"  Come,  I  say,  he's  off  now !"  exclaimed 
Horace;  ■' I've  given  him  a  little  dose  at  all 
events,  if  I  haven't  broken  his  jolly  old  neck. 
He  won't  come  back  here  in  a  hurry.  I  say ! 
didn't  you  see  how  he  bolted!  I  should  think 
he's  had  enough  of  it  for  one  night  any  how, 
eh?  shouldn't  you?" 

Walter  took  no  notice  of  these  appropriate 
observations.  He  made  no  reply.  He  appear- 
ed not  to  know  that  a  word  had  been  uttered. 
His  spiritual  enemy  was  there  !  and  his  eyes 
were  still  wildly  fixed  upon  him.  "  I  v/ill  have 
him  out!"'  he  exclaimed,  after  a  pause;  "he 
shall  not  be  here."' 

"  He  is  not  here,"  cried  Horace,  seizing  the 
arms  of  his  father;  "I  wish  I  could  drive  a 
little  sense  into  your  head.  I  say,  governor! 
why,  don"t  you  know  me?" 

Walter  turned  his  eyes  for  an  instant,  and 
then  again  glared  at  the  spectre ;  "  TU  not  have 
him  here!"  he  cried,  "out  he  shall  go!  If 
you  will  not  do  it,  I  will,"  and  he  made  another 
effort  to  rise,  but  Horace  held  him  down;  he 
struggled,  and  Horace  struggled  with  him,  un- 
til he  was  struck  with  an  idea  that  the  .self-same 
powe:  which  caused  him  to  imagine  some  one 
thore.  might  cause  him  also  to  imagine  I'lat  he 


had  driven  him  away,  when,  in  order  to  give 
him  every  possible  chance,  he  very  quietly  re 
lintpiished  his  hold. 

Walter  was  no  sooner  free  than  he  darted 
towards  the  space  to  which  he  had  pointed, 
and  made  a  really  desperate  effort  to  clutch  the 
phantom,  which,  however,  appeared  to  retreat, 
for  he  chased  it  round  and  round  with  great 
swiftness  and  zeal,  until  he  became  so  ex- 
hausted, that  Horace  lifted  him  again  into  bed, 
exclaiming,  "Come,  come,  it's  no  sort  of  use; 
you  can't  grab  him." 

"  But  I  will !"  cried  Walter,  again  struggling 
to  rise. 

"  No,  no !  I'll  tackle  him !  stay  where  you  are. 
I  must,"  he  continued  in  an  under  tone,  "  swin- 
dle the  old  boy  somehow,"  and  he  pulled 
off  his  coat,  and  threw  himself  at  once  into  a 
gladiatorial  attitude,  and  after  having  very 
scientifically  squared  at  the  apparition  for  some 
considerable  time,  he  struck  out  with  great 
force  and  precision,  and  continued  to  strike 
right  and  left  until  he  found  that  he  had  struck 
his  arms  pretty  well  out  of  tlieir  sockets,  when, 
precisely  as  if  the  enemy  had  been  regularly 
vanquished,  he  put  it  to  him  whether  he  had 
had  quite  enough,  and  then,  without  further 
ceremony,  threw  up  the  sash,  and  "  made  be- 
lieve" to  pitch  him  out  of  the  window. 

All  this  was,  however,  good  energy  thrown 
away ;  for  while  he  was  laboring  to  inspire  the 
belief  that  he  was  breaking  the  neck  of  the 
spectre,  that  spectre,  in  Walter's  imagination, 
was  still  in  the  self-same  position  as  before. 
Horace  was  amazed,  when,  on  closing  the  win- 
dow, he  found  his  father  staring  as  wildly  as 
ever.  "  It"s  of  no  use,"  said  he  to  himself,  in 
despair,  as  he  mixed  another  glass  of  warm 
brandy-and-water,  and  pulled  out  another  che- 
root; "  I  may  just  as  well  drop  it — he's  not  to 
be  done.  Come,  I  say,"  he  continued,  ad- 
dressing his  father,  "  it's  all  stuff,  you  know  I 
shut  your  eyes,  and  then  he'll  start;  he  won't 
move  a  peg  till  you  do." 

Walter  now  lay  perfectly  motionless.  Hi.s  last 
effort  seemed  to  have  exhausted  him  complete- 
ly ;  and  as  he  continued  to  lie,  without  uttering 
a  word,  Horace  fondly  conceived  that  he  should 
have  an  hour's  peace,  and  therefore  threw  him- 
self back  in  the  easy  chair,  and  very  soon  be- 
came extremely  interested  in  the  report  of  a 
fight  between  Simon  the  Tough  un  and  Konky 
Brown. 

Now,  those  who  have  had  the  intense  satis- 
faction of  sitting  up  with  a  delirious  person  all 
night  will  recollect,  that  between  three  and 
four  in  the  morning,  the  mind  reverts  with 
peculiar  pleasure  to  a  cup  of  strong  coffee  and 
a  muffin.  If  the  patient  then  under  your 
special  protection  be  at  that  hour  ^lent,  the 
silence  which  reigns  over  the  chamber  is  av*  ful, 
and  nothing  in  nature,  save  coffee  with  a  muf- 
fin, seems  calculated  either  to  o&cupy  the  mind 
or  to  arouse  the  dormant  energies  of  the  body. 
This  hour — this  dreary,  solemn  hour  had  ar- 
rived, when  Horace  perceiving  that  his  father's 
eyes  were  closed,  stole  softly  from  the  cham- 
ber, and  proceeded  to  the  kitchen,  where  the 
coffee  was  on  the  hob,  and  the  muffias  wera 
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on   the   table,  with  everything  essential  to  a 
comfortable  breakfast. 

The  very  moment,  however,  Horace  left  the 
room,  his  father,  who  had  cunningly  watched 
every  movement,  and  had  only  pretended  to  be 
iiskep,  leaped  at  once  from  the  bed  with  the 
full  determination  to  turn  out  the  phantom  by 
which  he  had  been  haunted.  He  first  tried  to 
clutch  it — then  lost  it  for  a  time — then  stared 
about  wildly — then  saw  it  again,  and  then 
chased  it  around  the  room,  until  he  fancied  that 
he  had  driven  it  beneath  the  bed,  when  he  caught 
up  the  candle,  set  hre  to  the  clothes,  and  in  an 
instant  the  bed  was  in  a  blaze. 

''  Now  !"•  he  cried,  "  now  will  you  go  1  Ha ! 
ha  !  ha !  ha !  I  can't  get  you  out !  Ha !  ha  ! 
ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!" 

Horace  heard  the  loud  hysterical  laugh,  and 
darted  up  stairs  in  a  moment.  Dense  volumes 
of  smoke  issued  forth  as  he  burst  in  the  door. 
He  could  not  advance, — the  whole  room  was 
in  flames! 

■•  Father  !"  he  cried,  '■  father  !  fly  to  the 
door!  save  yourself!  save  yourself !  father!" 

The  laughter  was  heard  still;  but  the  ne.vt 
moment  it  died  away,  and  Walter  fell. 

"  Fire  !  fire  !  fire  !"  cried  Horace,  and  his 
cries  were  immediately  answered  by  screams 
from  above.  He  rushed  into  the  street  and  there 
raised  the  alarm,  and  the  neighborhood  re- 
eounded  with  the  cries  of  "  fire  !  fire  !" 

The  police  w'ere  immediately  on  the  spot ; 
and  several  laborers  who  were  going  to  work 
came  at  once  to  their  assistance. 

'•  ]\Iy  father  !  My  father's  in  the  room !" 
shouted  Horace.  "For  God"s  sake  save  him — 
save  my  father !"  and  he  darted  up  stairs  with 
the  view  of  rescuing  his  mother  and  his  wife. 
His  wife  had  fainted,  and  his  mother  was  too 
terror-stricken  even  to  move.  ''  Help  !  help  !" 
he  shouted;  "  here !"  and  a  laborer  rushed  in  a 
moment  to  his  aid  and  seized  the  mother,  as 
Horace  caught  his  fainting  wife  in  his  arms, 
when  both  were  in  safety  borne  into  the  street. 

The  fire  was  now  raging  fiercely.  The 
flames  were  bursting  forth  in  all  directions. 
Theirafters  had  caught,  and  the  crackling  was 
awful. 

"Who's  in  the  house  now?"  shouted  one  of 
the  laborers. 

"My  father !  my  father  !"  cried  Horace,  re- 
turning. 

"Where's  the  girl? — where's  the  servant?" 
demanded  a  policeman. 

"Up  stairs!"  replied  Horace,  by  whom  she 
had  been  forgotten,  and  away  went  the  police- 
man ;  but  the  girl  could  not'be  found. 

"  Father !  father  !"  he  agahi  shouted,  and  at 
the  moment  a  deep  thrilling  groan  reached  his 
ear.     "  To  the  door !— to  the  door  !" 

Crash  went  the  windows,  and  a  stream  of 

water  poured  into  the  room  in  which  Walter 

was  writhing  in  agony.     No  one  could  enter. 

That  room  was  one  sheet  of  vivid  fire,  and  the 

flames,  as  the  water  rushed  in  at  the  window, 

were  driven  with  violence  hissing  towards  the 
I  ° 

door. 

Another  groan  was  heard.     It  appeared  to 

proceed  from  a  spot  near  the  wainscot.    Horace 

ijistiuitly  tore  down  the  bannister,  with  part  of 


which  he  dashed  in  the  panncl.  An  angry 
stream  of  fire  burst  like  lightning  through  th<* 
orifice,  but  there  lay  Walter  I 

"He  is  here  !"  cried  Horace,  seizing  hira 
eagerly  and  dragging  him  into  the  passage. 
"  He  is  not  dead  !  ''He'lp  !" 

A.ssistance  was  at  hand;  and  AValter  wa» 
borne  at  once  into  the  street ;  but  presented  so 
frightful  a  spectacle,  that  a  shutter  was  procur- 
ed, upon  which  he  was  placed  and  carried  t> 
the  house  of  the  nearest  surgeon. 

"  The  engines  now  arrived  from  all  quarterSv 
and  began  to  play  gallantly  upon  the  fiamesl 
wliich  were  bursting  through  the  bricks,  and 
streaming  in  liquid  curls  from  every  window. 
Horace,  notwithstanding^  rushed  again  into  the 
house.  His  object  was  to  secure  his  father's 
papers.  He  reached  the  room  which  contained 
them,  and  burst  in  the  door! — another  step 
would  have  precipitated  him  at  once  into  a 
gulf  of  hissing  fire.  The  floor  of  the  room  had 
fallen  in,  and  the  flames  were  ascending  in 
forked  streams  from  below.  The  spectacle 
struck  him  with  horror.  He  stood  for  a  moment 
paralyzed.  A  crash  was  heard  behind  him  '. 
The  stairs — the  stairs  up  which  he  came  ha  i 
given  way.  All  retreat  was  cut  off.  The  llamea 
were  gathering  round  and  like  hideous  monsters 
ready  to  devour  him.  What  was  to  be  done  T 
One  hope — one  poor  forlorn  hope — urged  him 
forward  !  he  dashed  through  the  crackling  blaz- 
ing passage,  reached  the  stairs,  and  darted  up^ 
with  the  fire  following  fiercely  at  his  heels.  By 
a  miracle  he  gained  the  attic.  The  window 
was  open.  He  leaped  upon  the  parapet,  and 
there  turning  his  eyes  to  the  opening  heavens^, 
which  reflected  the  flames,  he  clasped  his 
hands,  and  with  fervor  thanked  God  ! 

A  falling  beam  beneathhim  warned  him  from 
the  spot;  and  he  crept  on  his  hands  and  knees 
along  the  roof  until  his  blood  chilled  on  touch- 
ing a  human  face  ?  It  was  that  of  the  servant, 
who,  having  escaped  through  the  window,  had 
fainted.  He  shrank  back  for  the  moment,  ap- 
palled ;  but  on  recovering  himself  he  placed 
the  poor  girl  upon  his  back,  and  proceeded  over 
the  roofs  of  the  adjoining  houses  until  he  reach- 
ed a  stack  of  chimneys  which  impeded  his 
further  progress. 

Here  he  put  his  burden  down,  and  turned  to 
the  ruins  from  which  he  had  escaped,  and  for 
the  first  time  felt  the  dreadful  effects  of  the  fiery- 
ordeal  through  which  he  had  passed.  He  was 
frightfully  scorched.  His  hair  had  been  singed 
completely  off  his  head,  and  the  clothes  that  re- 
mained on  him  were  reduced  to  mere  tinder. 
He  cried  aloud  for  help,  but  he  could  not  be 
heard:  he  could  see  the  mob  below — but  he 
could  not  be  seen.  The  engines  were  playing, 
and  the  shouts  of  tho.se  who  worked  them 
would  have  drowned  the  most  dreadful  clap  of 
thunder. 

"  Look  out  !"  shouted  fifty  of  the  firemen  in 
a  breath  ;  and  a  rush  was  made  to  the  opposite 
side.  The  next  moment  a  tremendous  crash 
was  heard.  The  roof  had  fallen  in;  and  the 
clouds  of  smoke  and  dust  which  ascended  with 
a  roar  were  succeeded  by  a  shower  of  blazing 
laths  and  sparks  which  threatened  destruction 
to  all  around.   The  effect  was  terrific.    The  sky 
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itself  seemed  to  be  one  sheet  of  fire  descending 
to  mantle  the  earth. 

Another  sho\it  burst  forth;  Horace  was  per- 
ceived ! — every  object  being  now  distinctly  visi- 
ble. An  escape-ladder  was  raised,  and  a  fire- 
man ascinided.  "  /fece/"  he  cried,  addressing 
the  startled  Horace,  who  had  just  caught  a 
glimpse  of  his  head,  '-'get  into  this  canvass! 
Now  don't  be  afraid." 

Horace  carried  the  poor  fainting  girl  to  the 
parapet,  and  wished  her  to  be  taken  down  first. 

"Give  me  the  girl,"  continued  the  fireman. 
"  There  !  Now  you  get  in.  but  mind  don't 'go 
fast."  And  Horace  got  into  the  canvass  tube, 
and  gradually  slipped  to  the  bottom. 

On  coming  out  of  this  tube  he  was  literally 
naked,  for  during  the  descent,  his  clothes,  which 
were  but  tinder,  had  been  rubbed  completely 
off.  A  blanket,  however,  was  immediately 
thrown  around  him,  and  he  was  carried  at  once 
with  the  girl  to  the  surgeon's. 

By  this  time  the  house  was  completely  gutted, 
and  the  engines  were  playing  only  on  the  hot 
party  walls,  that  the  fire  might  not  reach  the 
houses  adjoining.  This  effect  was  produced : 
those  houses  were  saved;  and  in  a  short  time, 
although  the  engines  still  kept  playing,  nothing 
but  smoke  could  be  seen. 


CHAPTER  XXHI. 

VALENTINE  ATTENDS  A  PHRENOLOGICAL  LECTURE, 
AND  INSPIRES  A  MURDERER's  SKULL  WJTII  INDIG- 
NATION. 

What  a  beautiful  scene  is  that  of  Phrenology ! 
In  the  vrhole  range  of  sciences,  where  is  there 
one  which  is  either  so  useful  or  so  ornamental? 
Farlune-telling  is  a  fool  to  it.  It  stands  with 
consummate  boldness  upon  the  very  pinnacle 
of  fatality.  To  the  predestinarian,  it  is  a  source 
of  great  comfort :  to  all  who  desire  to  take  them- 
selves  entirely  out  of  their  own  hands — to  get 
rid  of  that  sort  of  responsibility  which  is  some- 
times e.xtremely  inconvenient — it  is  really  a 
positive  blessing.  When  this  delightful  science 
shall  have  made  its  way  home  to  the  hearts  of 
mankind  universally,  as  it  must,  what  a  lovely 
scheme  of  life  will  be  opened  before  us! — what 
a  charming  state  of  society  will  be  based  upon 
the  ruins  of  our  present  dreadful  system  of  civi- 
lization !  Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  mankind 
be  cjuite  happy !  Then  will  perfect  liberty  obtain. 
Then  will  men  see  the  sand-blindness  of  their 
ancestors,  and  sweep  away  like  chaff  the  dread- 
ful injustice  which  forms  the  very  essence  of 
punishment.  Then  will  it  be  seen  that  law  and 
liberty  are  inimical — a  thing  which  has  but  to 
be  seen  for  our  .statute  books  to  be  donverted 
vnto  one  monstrous  cinder,  and  placed  upon  a 
pede.stal  as  an  everlasting  relic  of  excruciating 
tyranny.  It  will  then  be  acknowledged  that 
men  are  but  men — that  they  are  by  no  means 
accountable  for  their  actions — that  they  do  thus 
or  thus,  simply  because  they  have  been  predes- 
tined to  do  thus  or  thus — and  that  therefore  they 
cannot  be  censured  or  punished  with  ju.stice.  It 
will  then  seem  amu/ing  that  punishments  should 


have  been  countenanced — amazing  that  men 
should  have  been  made  by  their  fellow-men  to 
suffer  for  actions  over  which  ihey  cleaily  had 
no  control — nay,  actions  which  they  were,  in 
fact,  bound  to  perform! — for,  why,  it  will  be 
argued,  do  men  commit  murders'?  Why  do 
they  perpetrate  rapes  and  pick  pockets?  Why 
— clearly  because  they  can't  help  it !  And  what 
line  of  argument  can  be  shorter?  And  as  for 
its  soundness ! — why  that  will  of  course  be  per- 
ceived at  a  glance. 

It  is  lamentable — absolutely  lamentable — to 
think  that  this  extremely  blessed  state  of  society 
.stands  no  sort  of  chance  of  being  established 
before  the  next  generation  ;  and  we,  who  endure 
the  atrocities  of  the  present  cramped-up  scheme, 
may  with  infinite  reason  envy  the  sweet  feel- 
ings, the  delightful  sensations,  the  charming 
state  of  mind,  which  the  establishment  of  a 
phrenologically  social  system  must  of  necessity 
induce.  There  are  of  course  some  unhappy 
individuals  in  existence  sufficiently  ill-condi- 
tioned to  contend  that  phrenology  never  can 
bring  about  this  unspeakably  glorious  state  of 
things :  and  really  none  can  wonder  at  it ! — none 
can  wonder  that  the  cool  contemplation  of  such 
a  delightful  state  of  society  should  confirm  the 
incredulity  of  the  naturally  incredulous — but 
that  it  will,  when  carried  out  to  its  legitimate 
length,  be  productive  of  all  those  extraordinary 
blessings,  reflection — disinterested  reflection — 
will  render  abundantly  clear.  It  is  all  very  well 
and  very  natural  for  lawyers,  physicians,  and 
such  kinds  of  people  to  uphold  the  present  sys- 
tem, inasmuch  as  it  is  by  that  system  they  thrive. 
They  perfectly  well  know  that  if  a  system  were 
established  upon  these  two  bold  and  eternal 
principles — first,  that  "  Whatever  is,  is  right," 
and  secondly,  that  "They  who  are  born  to  be 
hanged  can  never  be  drowned  ;"  their  respective 
occupations  would  be  gone!  seeing  that  nature 
would  then  be  allowed  to  take  the  entire  thing 
into  her  own  ample  hands. 

But  there  are  also  "  phrenologists  "  sufficiently 
weak  to  maintain  that  their  own  immortal 
science  is  by  no  means  designed  to  accomplish 
the  great  objects  to  which  reference  has  been 
had.  These,  however,  are  not  pure  phrenolo- 
gists. They  take  an  extremely  rotten  view  of 
the  thing,  and  are  much  to  be  pitied.  The  pro- 
fessors of  a  science  ought  never  to  under-rate 
the  advantages  of  the  science  of  which  they 
are  professors.  It  isn't  right;  such  a  course  has 
a  direct  and  natural  tendency  to  bring  the  thing 
eventually  into  contempt.  If  nature  has  im- 
planted in  our  skulls  certain  organs,  containina 
the  germs  of  certain  passions,  whose  internal 
workings  not  only  produce  an  external  deve- 
lopement,  but  force  us  to  act  as  they  direct  or  in 
obedience  to  their  will,  we  have  clearly  no 
right  to  the  reputation  of  being  responsible  crea- 
tures, and  we  have  but  to  believe  that  we  pos- 
sess no  such  right,  to  i-ecognise  the  injustice 
involved  in  all  punishments,  and  thus  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  that  sweet  social  system 
which  cannot  be  thought  of  without  pure  de- 
light ! 

Now,  with  the  view  of  in.spiring  a  due  appre- 
ciation of  the  blessings  with  which  this  delight- 
ful science   teems,    a  distinguished   professci 
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was  about  to  deliver  a  highly  interesting  lec- 
ture as  Valentine  passed  an  institution  to  which 
hia  attention  had  been  directed  by  a  crowd 
pouring  in. 

Valentine  happened  to  be  dull  that  evening; 
for  while  he  could  obtain  no  tidings  of  Good- 
man, he  saw  no  probability  of  finding  out  the 
residence  of  her  of  whom  he  felt  more  than  ever 
enamoied.  He  therefore,  with  an  hour's  amuse- 
ment for  his  object,  applied  for  a  ticket,  and 
having  obtained  one,  entered  a  well  constructed 
room,  in  which  there  were  seats  raised  one 
above  the  other,  and  capable  of  accommodating 
about  four  hundred  persons;  while  on  the  ros- 
trum stood  a  table,  upon  which  were  placed 
several  peculiarly  formed  skulls,  the  nominal 
rehcs  of  some  of  the  greatest  scoundrels,  fools, 
philanthropists,  and  statesmen,  that  ever  had 
existence.  Thu  place  was  crowded,  and  when 
the  appointed  lime  had  passed  without  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  professor,  the  audience  began 
to  manifest  that  respectable  sort  of  impatience 
which  developes  itself  in  a  gentle  timid  tapping 
of  sticks  and  umbrellas.  The  amount  of  intel- 
ligence displayed  by  the  audience  was  truly 
striking ;  and  as  Valentine  was  able  at  a  glance 
to  perceive  who  were  really  phrenologists,  and 
who  really  were  not,  by  the  mode  in  which 
their  hair  was  arranged — for  the  phrenologists 
wore  theirs  entirely  off  their  foreheads,  in  order 
that  every  bump  wdiich  could  be  seen  might 
be  seen,  while  the  anti-individuals  suffered 
theirs  to  hang  roughly,  or,  if  it  would  curl,  to 
curl  accordingly  upon  their  latent  brows — he 
became  extremely  interested  in  speculating 
upon  the  extent  to  which  the  advocates  of  the 
science  would  be,  at  once,  prepared  to  go.  He 
had  not,  however,  speculated  long  when  a 
movement  was  made  upon  the  rostrum — a 
movement  which  was  palpably  indicative  of 
something.  Every  e)'e  was  of  course  directed 
most  anxiously  towards  the  door ;  and  when 
the  professor,  who  formed  part  of  a  solemn 
procession,  entered,  the  applause  was  exceed- 
ingly liberal  and  loud.  The  members  of  the 
committee  then  seated  themselves  at  a  most 
respectful  distance  on  either  side,  and  when 
the  professor  had  recovered  his  self-possessiou; 
he  coughed  slightly,  gave  several  peculiar 
ahems !  and  then  in  sweet  silvery  tones  said : — 
"Ladies  and  gentlemen:  In  speaking  of  the 
science  of  phrenology,  the  first  consideration 
which  suggests  itself  is,  whether  the  external 
developement  of  man's  propensities  and  pas- 
sions be  the  cause  or  the  efiect  of  those  pro- 
pensities and  passions.  Now.  in  order  that  I 
may  illustrate  clearly  that  such  developement 
is  the  effect,  not  the  cause,  I  propose  to  direct 
your  attention  to  the  peculiar  organization  of 
the  heads  of  certain  well  known  characters, 
whose  skulls  I  have  here. — Now,"  continued 
the  learned  professor,  taking  up  a  very  singu- 
larly formed  skull  in  both  hands  and  looking  at 
it  very  intently — "  this  is  the  head  of  Tim 
Thornhill,  the  murderer." 

"The  what'?"  cried  Valentine,  dexterously 
pitching  his  voice  into  the  skull. 

The  startled  professor  dropped  it  on  the  in- 
Rtant ;  and  as  it  rolled  with  peculiar  indignation 


upon  the  rostrum,  the  audience  simultaneously 
burst  into  a  convulsive  roar  of  laughter. 

The  professor  at  first  did  not  laugh.  By  no 
means ;  he  looked  amazed,  turned  pale,  very 
pale,  and  slightly  trembled,  as  he  stared  at  the 
rolling  skull.  But  when  he  had  sufficiently 
recovered  himself,  to  know  that  all  were  laugh- 
ing around  him,  he  certainly  made  a  lamenta- 
ble eflbrt  to  join  them.  And  this  gave  him 
courage,  for  he  proceeded  to  pick  up  the  object 
of  his  amazement ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  got 
his  hand  upon  it  again  than  Valentine  cried, 
•'A  murderer?"  in  a  tone  of  great  solemnity. 

The  professor  again  started  back ;  but  the 
laughter  of  the  audience  was  neither  so  loud 
nor  so  general  as  before,  seeing  that  many  had 
been  struck  with  the  idea  that  there  was  some- 
thing supernatural  about  it. 

"  This  is  strange,  very  strange, — extraordi- 
nary!" said  the  professor,  with  great  intensity 
of  feeling — "very,  very  extraordinary  !" 

"A  murderer?'-  repeated  Valentine,  in  a 
deeply  reproachful  tone,  which  of  course 
seemed  to  proceed  from  the  relic  of  Tim 
Thornhill. 

The  audience  laughed  no  more.  They  did 
not  even  smile.  They  looked  at  each  other 
with  an  expression  of  wonder,  and  felt  that  the 
skull  was  under  some  ghostly  influence,  while 
the  learned  professor,  albeit  by  no  means  prone 
to  superstition,  was  utterly  lost  in  amazement. 

"Is  it  possible,"  thought  he,  "that  thia  skull 
can  be  inhabited  by  the  spirit  of  Tim  Thorn- 
hill 1  Is  it  possible  that  that  spirit  can  have 
spoken?"  He  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  it 
was  impossible,  and  the  assumption  of  its  not 
being  impossible  generated  the  consideration 
of  its  probability,  which,  added  to  the  evidence 
of  his  own  ears,  at  length  reduced  the  thing  to 
a  certainty,  or  something  very  like  it.  And 
this  seemed  to  be  the  conclusion  at  which  the 
members  of  the  committee  had  arrived,  for 
they  looked  extremely  grave  and  altogether  at 
a  loss  to  give  expression  to  their  feelings  on  the 
subject. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  the  professor, 
after  a  very  awful  pause,  during  which  it  hap- 
pened to  strike  him  that  he  ought  to  say  some- 
thing; "I  scarcely  know  how  to  address  you. 
This  occurrence  is  of  so  extraordinary  a  charac- 
ter, that  I  really  don't  know  what  to  think. 
With  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  science — " 

"Ha! — ha! — ha!"  cried  Valentine,  in  a  0 
smithian  tone,  and  at  melodramatic  invervals, 
throwing  his  voice  behind  the  professor,  who 
started,  but  dared  not  look  round, — "Ha! — ha! 
— ha!"  he  repeated,  making  the  voice  appear 
to  proceed  from  a  much  greater  distance  ;  and 
while  the  chairman,  the  professor,  and  the 
gentlemen  of  the  committee  had  scarcely  the 
power  to*  breathe,  the  skulls  on  the  table 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  thing  exceedingly;  for 
they  really,  in  the  imagination  of  all  present, 
appeared  to  be  grinning  more  decidedly  than 
ever. 

There  is  nothing  in  nature  which  startles  men 
more  than  a  noise  for  which  they  cannot  ac- 
count. However  strongly  strung  may  be  their 
nerves  :  hc-vever  slight  maybe  the  sound  which 
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they  hear,  if  they  cannot  account  for  that  sound, 
it  at  once  chills  their  blood,  and  in  spite  of  them 
sets  their  imagination  on  the  rack.  If  the  voice 
in-hich  apparently  proceeded  from  that  skull 
had  reached  the  ear  of  a  man  when  alone,  the 
effect  would  have  been  infinitely  more  striking ; 
inasmuch  as,  if  pious,  he  would  have  looked  for 
that  protection  for  which  we  all  think  of  looking 
when  no  other  aid  is  near ;  while,  if  impious, 
he,  with  the  greatest  possible  promptitude, 
would  have  exclaimed,  "Why,  the  devil's  in  the 
>i;u!l,"  and  run  away.  As  in  this  case,  however, 
there  were  nearly  four  hundred  intellectual  per- 
sons present,  they  stuck  to  each  other  for  pro- 
tection, and  during  the  awful  silence  which  for 
some  time  prevailed,  the  more  reflecting  began 
to  reason  themselves  over  the  shock  thus : — 
"  Why,  what  have  we  to  fear  ?•  We  never  in- 
jured Tim  Thornhill.  He  might  have  been  a 
very  ill-used  man  ;  but  we  never  ill-used  him  : 
he  might  have  been  hmocent  of  the  crime  for 
which  he  suffered,  but  we  did  not  cause  him  to 
suffer.  His  spirit  therefore  cannot  be  angry 
with  us,  unless  indeed  it  be  a  very  unreasonable 
spirit.     What  then  have  we  to  fear?" 

By  virtue  of  this  profound  course  of  reason- 
ing many  recovered  their  self-possession,  and 
as  Valentine  remained  silent  to  enjoy  the  effect 
he  had  produced,  he  had  time  to  reflect  upon 
that  moral  weakness  of  which  we  are  peculiar- 
ly the  victims. 

"  It  is  probable,"'  thought  he,  '•'  that  there  are 
in  this  assembly  many  strong-minded  men — 
men  whom  nothing  on  earth  tangible  could 
appal,  who  would  fight  like  lions  undismayed, 
and  who  have  courage  to  endure  the  most  in- 
tense physical  torture  without  a  groan  :  yet  see 
how  the  slightest  sound  alarms  them ! — they 
can  stand  unmoved  while  the  mighty  thunder 
roars ;  yet  let  them  hear  but  a  whisper  for 
which  they  cannot  account,  and  their  blood  runs 
eold  and  their  hearts  sink  within  them." 

There  are,  how^ever,  some  individuals  in  the 
world,  who,  as  soon  as  the  shock  has  subsided, 
begin  to  ridicule  that  which  alarmed  them,  and 
ene  of  these  happened  to  be  the  chairman  of 
the  committee.  He  had  been  starUed  by  the 
sounds  perhaps  more  than  any  other  man  pre- 
sent; but  when  he  could  hear  it  no  longer,  he 
no  longer  feared  it ;  and  therefore  commenced 
laughing  at  and  pinching  those  gentlemen  who 
sat  near  him,  and  tried  to  bring  the  whole  af- 
fair into  contempt.  This  course  of  proceeding 
was  not,  however,  relished  by  those  gendemen 
much;  for  although  they  very  naturally  shrank 
back  when  he  pinched  them,  they  preserved 
a  .solemnity  of  aspect,  which  was,  under  the 
dj-cumstances,  highly  correct.  He  then  ap- 
proached the  professor,  and  labored  to  convince 
him  that  it  was  "  after  all,  nothing,"  and  did 
certainly  succeed  in  relaxing  the  rigidity  of  that 
gentleman's  features. 

'•  Pick  up  the  skull !"  cried  Valentine,  who 
was  anxious  to  see  what  he  would  do  with  it; 
and  the  chairman  adjusted  his  cravat,  looked 
magnanimous,  and  picked  up  the  skuU  !  Valen- 
tine was  silent,  the  professor  was  silent,  and 
the  audience  were  silent,  while  the  chairman 
held  the  skull  in  his  hand,  and  examined  it 
minutelv.     He  felt  that  his  coirage  had  excited 


admiration,  and  was  by  this  feeling  prompted 
to  show  ofi  a  little  more.  He  therefore  turned 
the  skull  over  again  and  again,  and  after  ])lacing 
its  grinning  jaws  to  his  ear  very  boldly,  he 
tossed  it  up  as  if  it  had  been  a  mere  ball,  and 
caught  it  again  with  considerable  skill. 

This  had  the  effect  of  restoring  the  audience 
to  something  bearing  the  semblance  of  good 
humor.  A  smile  seemed  to  be  anxious  to  de- 
velope  itself  upon  their  features,  and  althouirh  it 
was  m.ore  than  half  suppressed,  the  valiant 
chairman  grew  bolder  and  bolder,  and  being 
determined  to  throw  contempt  upon  their  fears, 
he  rolled  the  skull  from  one  point  to  anotlier, 
put  his  fingers  between  its  huge  teeth,  and 
really  treated  it  altogether  with  unparalleled 
indignity. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  eh  ?"  said  he, 
playfully  patting  the  skull ;  •'  what  ails  you  ? 
Are  you  not  well,  Mr.  Thornhill "?  Dear  me,  I'm 
exceedingly  sorry  you've  been  so  disturbed." 

The  audience  now  began  to  laugh  heartily 
again,  and  to  believe  what  they  had  wished  all 
along  to  believe,  that  they  had  been  very 
grossly  mistaken.  But  just  as  they  were  about 
to  feel  ashamed  of  themselves  for  having  suffer- 
ed the  sounds  which  they  had  heard  to  alarm 
them,  the  chairman  rattled  the  skull  of  Tim 
Thornhill  against  that  of  an  eminent  philan- 
thropist so  violently,  that  Valentine,  in  a  deep 
hollow  tone,  which  appeared  to  proceed  from 
behind  the  committee,  who  were  joking  with 
great  freedom  and  spirit,  cried  "  Forbear  !" 

The  effect  was  electric.  The  members  of 
the  committee  were  on  their  legs  in  an  instant- 
the  chairman  dropped  the  skull,  and  stood 
trembling  with  due  energy;  the  professor  turn- 
ed pale,  opened  his  mouth,  and  held  his  breath, 
while  the  audience  were,  if  possible,  more 
amazed  than  before.  '•  Bless  me  !"  cried  one, 
"what  on  earth  can  it  mean!"  "Good  hea- 
vens!" cried  another,  "it  must  be  a  spirit." 
"  The  place  is  haunted,"  cried  a  third.  "  Let's 
go!"  said  a  fourth;  and  "Let's  go,"  had  at 
once  about  fifty  female  echoes. 

There  was  a  rush  towards  the  door.  The 
whole  of  the  ladies  departed,  and  none  remain- 
ed behind  but  really  strong-minded  men,  who 
had  been  induced  to  do  so  in  consequence  of 
Valentine  having  shouted,  "  Surely  two  hundred 
of  us  are  a  match  for  one  ghost !" 

This,  however,  was  an  excessively  wicked 
observation.  It  was  felt  to  be  so  generally, 
although  it  had  the  effect  of  inducing  thern  to 
stop ;  for  however  impious  might  be  the  notion, 
that  a  ghost,  if  it  felt  disposed  to  tackle  them, 
could  not  beat  them  all  into  fits,  they  felt  that 
it  was  probable  that  one  might  appear,  and  that 
in  the  society  of  two  hundred  men,  they  should 
rather  Uke  to  see  it.  They  therefore  looked 
for  its  appearance  with  considerable  anxiety, 
while  the  members  of  the  committee  were  ex- 
pressing their  amazement  in  decidedly  cabal- 
istic terms. 

"  What's  to  be  done,  gentlemen?"  at  length 
said  the  professor;  "'  what  is  to  be  done?" 

Those  gentlemen  raised  their  eyes  to  the 
ceiling;  and  shook  their  heads  solemnly.  Tho 
chairman  looked  very  mysterious.  Ho  shufilod, 
and  fidgeted,  and  pursed  his  thick  lips,  and 
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scratched  his  head  violently — in  fact,  his  ap- 
pearance altogether  was  nothing  at  all  like 
what  it  was  when  he  playfully  patted  the  skull 
of  Tim  Thornhill. 

At  length  one  of  his  colleagues — a  scraggy 
individual;  whose  nose  was  quite  blue,  and  as 
round  as  a  ball — rose  to  observe  that  he  had 
always  maintained,  through  thick  and  thin, 
right  and  left,  that  every  effect  must  have  a 
regular  legitimate  cause  ;  that  although  it  would 
sometimes  occur  that  when  the  cause  was  ab- 
sent the  effect  would  be  present,  it  might  not 
be  so  in  that  particular  instance — and  that  he 
would  therefore  suggest  that  if  the  sounds 
which  they  had  heard  did  proceed  from  that 
skull,  it  was  perfectly  probable  that  if  the  skull 
were  removed,  the  sounds  would  go  quietly 
with  it. 

This  was  hailed  as  an  excellent  suggestion. 
They  all  marvelled  how  they  could  have  been 
so  stupid  as  not  to  have  thought  of  it  before. 
They  felt  that  of  course  it  was  hkely — that 
nothing  in  fact  could  be  in  reality  more  likely 
than  that  the  removal  of  the  skull  would 
have  precisely  that  result :  they  were  certain 
that  it  would  ;  they  were  never  so  certain 
of  anything  in  their  lives — but  the  question 
was,  who  would  remove  it  1  The  professor  did 
not  appear  anxious  to  do  so  :  the  chairman  did 
not  soem  to  hke  the  job  at  all :  the  gentleman 
by  whom  the  suggestion  had  been  made  thought 
naturally  enough  that  he  had  done  his  share 
towards  it,  and  his  colleagues  as  naturally  im- 
agined that  by  urging  the  expediency  of  acting 
upon  that  suggestion,  they  had  done  quite  as 
much  as  they  could  under  the  circumstances 
be  reasonably  expected  to  do. 

At  length  the  chairman  was  struck  very  for- 
cibly with  a  bright  and  novel  thought.  The  por- 
ter was  in  the  hall !  He  might  have  heard  some- 
thing about  the  extraordinary  occurrence  from 
those  who  had  departed,  but  it  was  held  to  be 
very  unlikely,  seeing  that  he  was  not  only  an 
Irishman,  but  a  very  sound  sleeper.  The  porter 
was  therefore  sent  for  at  once,  and  he  came. 
He  seemed  rather  confused  as  he  bowed  most 
respectfully,  first  to  the  professor,  and  secondly 
to  the  chairman,  thirdly  to  the  gentlemen  of 
tlie  committee,  and  fourthly  to  the  audience, 
for  as  it  was  clearly  his  first  appearance  on 
any  .stage,  he  felt  very  awkward,  and  looked 
very  droll. 

"  INIurphy,"  said  the  chairman,  '•'  pick  up  that 
skull,  and  lake  it  into  the  hall." 

"It's  the  skull  yer  mane,  sorr?  Yes,  sorr," 
said  Murphy ;  and  he  opened  his  shoulders  pre- 
cisely as  if  he  had  been  about  to  remove  some 
remarkable  heavy  weight;  but  he  had  no  goon- 
er  got  it  fairly  up,  than  Valentine,  sending  his 
voice  very  cleverly  into  it,  cried,  "  Beware  !" 

"  Murtker .'"  cried  Murphy,  dropping  the 
skull,  and  raising  his  hands  with  the  fingers 
stretched  as  widely  as  possible  apart.  He  ap- 
peared not  to  have  sufficient  breath  to  give  ut- 
terance to  another  word,  but  standing  in  that 
attitude  with  his  mouth  wide  open,  he  stared 
at  the  skull  with  an  expression  of  horror. 

'' VVell,  sir?  well?'"  said  the  chairman  after 
a  pause.  ''What's  the  matter?  Take  it  up, 
sir,  this  moment." 


Murphy  stared  at  the  chairman,  then  at  the 
professor,  then  at  the  audience,  and  then  at  the 
skull.  He  had  no  wish  to  be  disobedient,  al- 
though he  feared  to  obey.  He  therefore  kicked 
the  skull  a  little ;  then  shrank  from  it  a  little  ;  then 
examined  it  a  little ;  and  then  kicked  it  again. 

"  Do  you  hear,  sir?"  shouted  the  chairman. 

"  Ye-cs,  sorr  !"  cried  Murphy,  who  trembled 
with  great  freedom. — "It's  ahve.  sorr! — taint 
didd  1" 

"Nonsense!"  cried  the  chairman,  "away 
with  it  at  once  !" 

"What  the  divil  will  I  do!"  said  Murphy, 
whining  in  a  most  melancholy  tone. 

'•  Do  you  hear  me,  sir  !  Take  it  below  in- 
stantly."" 

Murphy  again  approached  it;  then  rubbed 
himself  all  over;  then  tucked  up  his  sleeves  to 
gain  time,  and  then  touched  it  again  with  his 
foot,  while   he  shook  his  head  doubtfully,  an 
eyed  it  with  great  fierceness. 

"Now  then  !"  cried  the  chairman,  and  Mur- 
phy again  stooped,  and  then  put  out  his  hand 
within  a  yard  of  the  skull,  and  drew  near  to  it 
gradually,  inch  by  inch  ;  but  the  moment  he 
was  about  to  place  his  hand  again  upon  it, 
Valentine  again  cried,  "  Beware  !" 

"Oc/i/"  cried  Murphy,  striking  an  attitude 
of  terror,  in  which,  with  his  eyes  fixed  firmly 
upon  the  skull,  he -shrank  to  the  very  back  o*" 
the  rostrum. 

The  chairman  and  the  professor  here  held  a 
consultation,  of  which  the  result  was  an  an- 
nouncement that  the  lecture  must  be  of  neces- 
sily  postponed.  "  What  we  have  this  night 
heard,"  said  the  professor,  "  is  so  mysteriou.s 
— so  strange,  that  I  really  cannot  trust  myself 
to  speak  on  the  subject.  It  is,  however,  a  mys- 
tery which  I  trust  we  shall  be  able  to  solve  by — " 

"  Bury  me,"  interrupted  Valentine,  "let  me 
rest  in  peace,  and  seek  to  know  no  more." 

The  professor  did  not  finish  the  speech  he 
had  commenced  ;  but  bowing  to  the  audience, 
he  left  the  stage,  followed  by  the  chairman  and 
the  gentlemen  of  the  committee.  Murphy 
could  not  of  course  take  the  precedence  of  any 
one  of  them :  he  therefore,  with  his  eyes  still 
fixed  upon  the  skull,  backed  out  as  closely  to 
the  last  man  as  possible,  but  before  he  had 
made  his  exit  an  idea  seemed  to  strike  him  — 
and  that  too  with  horror  —  that  when  all  had 
departed,  he  was  the  man  who  would  have  to 
extinuuish  the  lights ! 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

BRINGS  THE  READER  BACK  TO  GOODMAN,  WHO  EOLDLT 
CONCEIVES  A  PARTICULAR  PLAN,  THE  EXECUTION  OP 
WHICH    IS    UNAVOIDABLY    POSTPONED. 

Although  Goodman  .strongly  felt  that  the  par- 
ties to  the  conspiracy  of  which  he  was  the  vic- 
tim would  not  escape  eventual  punishment, 
little  did  he  think  that  retribution  had  already 
descended  upon  the  head  of  his  unnatural  bro- 
ther. ^Valter,  he  thought,  might  be  living  in 
luxury ;  having  obtained  possession  of  all,  he 
might  be  squandering  it  away,  or  existing  ap- 
parently at  ease ;  but  he  envied  him  not ;  he, 
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on  the  contrary,  pitied  him  sincerely :  he  felt 
that  his  outraged  conscience  would  alliict  him 
with  mental  torture,  but  he  of  course  had  no 
concepticn  that  he  was  at  that, time  writhing  in 
the  most  intense  physical  agony. 

There  is  a  spirit — let  us  disguise  its  effects. 
or  labor  to  repudiate  its  power  as  we  may — 
whicn  prompts  us  to  cherish  a  feeling  of  grati- 
fication wlien  they  who  have  deeply  injured  us 
suffer  those  pangs  which  sooner  or  later  bad 
actions  induce.  The  entertainment  of  this  feel- 
ing may  indeed  be  attributed  to  want  of  charity; 
but  as  it  forms  one  of  tlie  chief  characteristics 
of  the  human  heart,  it  must  be  at  the  same 
lime  deemed  perfectly  natural,  and  as  we  are 
not  divine,  it  may  with  safety  be  asserted  that 
no  mere  man  ever  existed  on  earth,  to  whom 
retributive  justice  upon  those  who  had  deeply 
injured  him  failed  to  impart  secret  pleasure. 

Goodman  was  never  vindictive :  few  indeed 
could  boast  of  being  actuated  so  slightly  by  the 
spirit  of  revenge :  he  labored  to  forgive  his 
enemies;  he  would  have  forgiven  Walter — 
freely,  heartily  would  he  have  forgiven  him : 
still  when  he  reflected  upon  the  misery  which 
springs  from  the  wounded  conscience,  when  he 
^  reflected  that  his  brother  must  absolutely  hate 
himself  for  doing  that  which  he  had  done,  the 
vefiection  imparted  that  amount  of  gratification 
which  made  him  feel  that,  after  all,  he  was  the 
happier  man. 

This  feeling  enabled  him  to  bear  up  with 
firmness  against  all  those  indignities  and  bru- 
talities to  which  he  was  then  subjected  :  in  fact 
he  became  in  a  short  time  compaiatively  re- 
conciled, and  he  and  his  friend  Whitely,  who 
was  his  constant  associate,  resolved  to  make 
the  best  of  their  position,  by  amusing  them- 
selves as  much  as  the  bitter  circumstances 
would  allow. 

Goodman  very  often  thought  of  Valentine, 
whom  he  had  introduced  by  name  to  his  friend 
Whitely,  and  they  frequently  occupied  their 
minds  all  day  in  conceiving  the  various  scenes 
he  had  the  power  to  produce.  This  was  indeed 
to  them  a  source  of  great  enjoyment.  They 
bound  each  other  down  to  imagine  and  to  de- 
scribe scenes  alternately,  and  for  hours  and 
hours  they  forgot  their  cares,  and  laughed  as 
heartily  as  if  they  had  been  free. 

Their  laughter,  however,  struck  them  very 
often  as  sounding  strangely,  mingling  as  it  did 
with  the  screams  of  a  female  who  was  shut  up 
alone  within  four  brick  walls  at  the  bottom  of 
the  garden.  Goodman  had  frequently  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  see  this  poor  lost  creature; 
and  Whitely,  who  was  in  favor  with  one  of  the 
keepers,  succeeded,  after  much  solicitation,  in 
persuading  the  fellow  to  take  him  and  Good- 
man into  one  of  the  upper  rooms,  which  di- 
rectly overlooked  the  den  in  which  she  was 
confined. 

From  the  harsh  screams  and  bitter  impreca- 
tions which  proceeded  from  this  den,  Goodman 
was  led  to  imagine  that  its  inmate  was  an  old 
withered,  wretched-looking  creature,  whose 
intemperance  had  reduced  her  to  a  raving 
maniac,  and  whose  former  life  had  been  .spent 
Among  the  vilest  and  most  degraded.  Con- 
oeire  then,  his  astonishment,  when,  instead  of 


a  miserable,  wasted,  haggard  being,  he  leheld 
a  fair  girl,  whose  skin  v/as  as  pure  as  alabaster, 
and  whose  hair  hung  luxuriantly  down  her 
back  in  flaxen  ringlets,  running  round,  shout- 
ing, screaming,  and  uttering  the  most  dreadful 
imprecations  that  ever  proceeded  from  the  lips 
of  the  most  vicious  of  her  sex. 

"God  !"  exclaimed  Goodman,  "what  a  sight 
is  this !" 

"Horrible!"  said  his  friend,  "most  horri- 
ble!" 

"Poor,  dear  girl!  my  heart  bleeds  for  her. 
Has  she  no  friends]" 

"Relatives  she  has,"  replied  Whitely,  "or 
she  would  not  be  here." 

"  But  she  is  insane  ]" 

"  Doubtless;  but  is  that  the  way  to  cure  in- 
sanity? Is  it  fit  that  a  young  creature  like 
that — not  yet  arrived  at  womanhood,  scarcely 
eighteen,  should  be  buried  within  four  walls, 
and  not  suffered  to  see  a  single  soul  save  the 
wretch  who  casts  her  food  into  her  den  during 
the  day,  and  chains  her  down  to  hf>r  pallet  at 
night  ]  Is  that  the  way,  I  ask,  to  effect  a  cure  ? 
Is  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  du-ectly  calculated  to 
increase  the  diseased  But  she  has  not  been 
sent  here  to  be  cured  ;  paor  girl  !  Eternal 
shame  on  her  unnatural  relatives! — their  only 
object  is  to  keep  her  confined." 

"But  suppose,"  suggested  Goodman,  "that 
having  done  all  in  their  power,  they  found  her 
incurable?" 

"Her  age,"  replied  Whitely,  "forbids  the 
supposition.  The  malady  with  which  she  is 
afflicted  could  not  have  developed  itself  until 
she  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen, 
and  she  is  not  eighteen  yet.  The  idea  of  their 
having  done  all  in  their  power  to  cure  her  is, 
therefore,  absurd.  If  they  had  wished  to  have 
her  cured,  they  would  not  have  sent  her  here. 
It  is  monstrous  that  the  lovely  young  creature, 
in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty,  should  be 
subjected,  under  any  conceivable  circumstances, 
to  such  horrible  treatment  as  this." 

"  Hear  how  wildly  she  calls  upon  the  skies," 
said  Goodman,  "  as  if  she  expected  aid  from 
there." 

"  From  there,  and  from  there  only,  poor  girl ! 
will  aid  ever  come  to  her." 

"Well,  you  two!  have  you  seen  enough  on 
her?"  cried  the  keeper,  on  re-entering  the 
room  in  which  he  had  left  them  for  a  moment, 
as  a  special  mark  of  favor. 

"Thank  you,  Johnson,"  said  Whitely,  who 
knew  how  to  manage  the  ruffian.  "  How  long 
has  this  poor  girl  been  with  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  a  matter  of  two  year.  That  there 
place  was  built  for  her.  Nice  place  for  a 
small  party,  ain't  it  ? — capital  patient,  though, 
—  pays  more  than  any  on  'em,  —  mopussea 
comes  in  reg'lar  as  clock-work." 

"  And  has  she  been  always  as  violent  as  sha 
is  now  ?" 

"  No,  she  wasn't  at  first ;  but  she  soon  found 
her  voice. — I  say,  ain't  she  got  a  throat?— 
Can't  she  come  it  when  she  likes? — and  thut's 
in  course  always,  for  she  never  sleeps,  sho 
don't. — That's  the  rummest  go.  I  don't  sup- 
pose she's  had  above  a  dozen  winks  the  last 
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twelvemonth.  She's  night  and  clay,  night  and 
day,  eternally  howling." 

"That  is  her  bed-room,  I  suppose,"  said 
Whitely,  pointing  to  the  upper  part  of  the  den, 
for  the  place  was  constructed  like  a  pig-sty,  one 
part  benig  roofed,  and  the  other  quite  open. 

"  Yes,  that's  where  she — sleeps,  I  was  going 
to  say, — ^but  it's  where  she  don't  sleep — ony 
where  she's  chained  down.  ' 

"  The  character  of  her  disease,"  observed 
Whitely,  ''I  suppose,  is  very  dreadful?" 

'•  No,  there  ain't  much  the  matter  with  her. 
She  only  wants  a  husband ;  but  as  she  ain't 
much  chance  of  meeting  one  here,  why  she 
ain't  much  chance  of  leaving  us  yet  awhile." 

At  this  moment  the  poor  girl  saw  them  at  the 
window,  and  her  shrieks  were  truly  awful.  She 
raved,  and  spat  at  them,  and  flew  round  the 
den,  and  endeavored  to  clutch  them,  and  folded 
her  arms  as  if  she  had  one  of  tliem  in  her  em- 
brace, and  then  shrieked  again  horribly. 

"Come,"  cried  the  keeper,  '-'come,  come 
along  down;  you've  seen  quite  enough  on  her 
now ;"'  and  he  led  the  way  back  into  the  garden. 

During  the  whole  of  that  day  the  two  friends 
spoke  of  nothing  but  the  appalling  spectacle 
they  had  witnessed,  and  when  the  time  for 
being  driven  into  their  cells  had  arrived,  they 
retired  with  hearts  full  of  sorrow. 

In  the  morning,  however,  Goodman  was  a 
different  man.  His  spirits  were  buoyant,  if 
not.  indeed,  gay ;  and  as  he  shook  the  hand 
of  his  friend  with  more  than  usual  ardor,  he 
smiled  with  intense  satisfaction.  Whitely  was 
delighted  with  his  altered  appearance.  He 
felt  that  he  must  have  heard  some  good  news, 
and  being  well  assured  that  his  liberation  would 
be  the  prelude  ^o  his  own,  he  manifested  the 
utmost  anxiety  during  the  whole  of  the  time 
they  were  at  breakfast. 

On  reaching  the  garden,  Goodman  again 
smiled ;  when  Whitely  grasped  his  hand,  and 
looking  intently  at  him,  said.  "  My  dear  friend  ! 
you  have  heard — something?" 

•'No,"  said  Goodman,  still  however  smiling, 
— ''  No." 

"Heard  nothing?"  cried  Whitely,  whose 
hopes  at  once  vanished.  "  Then  why  do  you 
smile?" 

''Because  t  have  thought  of  something,"  re- 
plied Goodman,  "  which  may  perhaps  answer 
our  purpose  as  well." 

"  Indeed  !"  cried  Whitely.  whose  hopes  again 
revived.     "  What  is  it  ?  ' 

"I  can  of  course  confide  in  you,  and  will 
therefore  explain.  I  have  arranged  it  ail  in 
my  own  mind.  I  have  been  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  night  bringing  the  plan  to  bear.  We 
cannot  fail.  We  are  perfectly  certain  to  be 
euccessful." 

"  Weil,  what  is  it  ?  what  is  it?"  cried  Whitely 
with  great  impatience. 

'•  I  conceived  a  scheme  last  night,"  said 
Goodman,  "  which  has  but  to  be  carried  into 
CJcecntion,  for  our  freedom  to  be  at  once 
secured." 

"  I  see — I  see,"  said  Whitely,  shaking  his 
nead,  "  an  escape.  Ah,  my  friend,  don't  be- 
I'ove  it  to  be  possible." 

"But  I  do,"  said  Goodman,  "I  cannot  but 


believe  it  to  be  possible.  In  the  first  place, 
how  many  of  these  fellows — these  keepers  are 
there  here  ?" 

"Six,"  replied  Whitely,  "with  the  maui  at 
the  gate." 

'•'  Six ;  very  well.  How  many  patients  or 
prisoners  are  there  who  are  perfecdy  sane  ?" 

"Thirty,  perhaps;  but  say  twenty-five." 

"'  Well,  say  that  there  are  but  twenty.  I  ara 
an  old  man,  still  I  have  some  strength ;  you 
are  much  younger,  and  have  more  strength 
than  I,  and  many  whom  I  could  point  out  have 
much  more  than  you.  Now  is  it  not  disgrace- 
ful that  twentv  or  iive-and-twenty  strong  hearty 
fellows  should  suffer  themselves  to  be  kept  in 
so  dreadful  a  place  as  this  by  half  a  dozen 
tyrannous  scoundrels,  whom,  if  it  were  neces- 
sary, they  could  strangle  in  five  minutes  !  Is  it 
not,  I  ask,  monstrous,  that  we,  who  have  health 
and  strength,  and  justice  oh  our  side,  should 
permit  half  a  dozen  degraded  myrmidons, 
hired  to  sustain  one  of  the  most  frightful  sys- 
tems with  which  men  were  ever  yet  cursed,  to 
tyrannize  over  and  trample  upon  us,  to  chain 
us  down  like  felons,  and  to  kick  us  like  bmtes, 
when  by  simply  displaying  the  strength  which 
we  possess,  we  might  at  once  obtain  our 
liberty?" 

Mr.  Whitely  shook  his  head,  and  slighdy 
smiled,  and  then  sighed  ;  but  he  made  no  reply. 

''I  admit,"  continued  Goodman,  "  that,  man 
to  man,  they  would  be  more  than  a  match  for 
us — that  we  could  not  compete  with  them  at 
all;  but  twentv-five  to  six — that  is,  more  than 
four  to  one  ! — Upon  my  life,  I  do  think  that  the 
fact  of  OUT  being  here  reflects  disgrace  upon 
us  as  men.  There  would  not  be  the  smallest  ne- 
cessity for  hurting  those  persons.  God  forbid 
that  I  should  injure  any  man  however  ciuelly 
he  may  have  injured  me  ;  but  what,  my  friend, 
— what  if  we  were  to  go  in  a  body  to  the  gates, 
and  to  tell  them  firmly  and  resolutely  to  refuse 
us  egress  at  their  peril?  Is  it  to  be  supposed 
that  they  would  make  more  than  the  mere  show 
of  resistance,  or  that  if  they  even  were  to  resist 
us,  we  could  not  at  once  overcome  them? 
Does  it  not,  I  ask,  strike  you  as  being  dreadful, 
that  five-and-twenty  men,  who  have  been  stolen 
from  society  as  we  have  been  stolen,  should 
continue  to  sufi'er  these  brutal  indignities,  should 
be  kept  here  like  convicts  by  a  handful  of 
wretches  whom  we  have  the  power  to  crush?" 

"It  does,"  said  Whitely,  "it  does  seem 
dreadful." 

"Then  why  do  we  continue  to  endure  it  ?" 

"  Because — simply  because  we  cannot  help 
ourselves,  my  friend." 

"But  why  can  we  not?  What  is  there  to 
prevent  our  escape  in  a  body,  and  that  too  at 
once  ?" 

"  Do  you  think,"  observed  Whitely,  with 
great  calmnesS;  "that  you  and  I  now  could 
thrash  the  six  keepers,  were  we  to  set  to  work 
manfully,  and  put  ont  our  strength?" 

"  Alone  ?  certainly  not.  I  have  already  said 
that  man  to  man  they  would  be  more  than  a 
match  for  us ;  but  twenty-five  to  six  !  consider 
that." 

"  I  have,  my  friend,  considered  it,  calmly  con- 
sidered it,  and  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion, 
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that  if  we  cannot  thrash  the  six  keepers  our- 
Pelves,  your  scheme  is,  under  the  circumstances, 
utterly  impracticable." 

"  But  why  is  it  impracticable  ■?" 

"Because,"'  replied  Whitely,  '-we  should 
have  to  depend  solely  upon  ourselves  ;.  we  could 
not  calculate  upon  having  the  slightest  assist- 
ance. Our  poor  fellow-prisoners  have  been  here 
so  long,  that  their  minds  have  become  ener- 
vated :  they  have  not  the  strength — the  moral 
courage  to  join  us.  I  readily  grant,  that  if  all, 
or  even  a  third  of  them  were  staunch,  we 
might,  by  taking  these  myrmidons  by  surprise, 
effect  our  object;  but  their  spirits  are  broken  ; 
they  have  lost  all  energy ;  they  could  not 
be  depended  upon  for  a  moment ;  they  have 
no  heart,  no  resolution.  Were  we  to  pro- 
lK)se  the  thing  to  them^  no  matter  with  what 
eloquence  and  force,  they  woukl  shrink  from 
the  attempt;  they  would  not  dare  to  join  us; 
they  would  at  once  agree  with  you,  that  our 
imprisonment,  under  the  circumstances,  reflects 
disgrace  upon  us  as  men,  and  that,  if  an  attempt 
were  made,  success  would  be  almost  certain  ; 
but  they  would  look  at  the  consequences  of  a 
failure,  and  that  would  be  sulficient  to  deter 
them  from  acting ;  for  they  know  by  sad  expe- 
rience, that  albeit  they  are  assumed  to  be  un- 
conscious of  their  actions,  they  are  punished  for 
those  actions  in  spite  of  that  assumption,  and 
that  the  punishment  which  would  inevitably 
follow  the  failure  of  an  attempt  like  that  which 
you  have  suggested  would  be  dreadful.  I  my- 
self thought  of  the  same  plan  the  day  I  came 
here,  and  felt  as  certain  as  you  now  feel,  that  it 
might  with  ease  be  carried  into  immediate  exe- 
cution: but  when  I  had  sounded  several  of  those 
whom  I  had  fancied  were  likely  to  join  me,  I 
found  their  minds  so  enfeebled,  their  spirits  so 
low,  that  if  even  I  had  succeeded  in  goading 
them  on  to  an  attempt,  ihey  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  deserted  me  at  the  very  moment 
when  energy  and  resolution  were  most  essential 
'.0  success.  They  have  not  the  courage,  my 
friend — depend  upon  it  they  have  not  the  cour- 
age. Every  man.  sir,  in  an  enterprise  of  that 
kind,  woukl  act  like  a  child." 

Goodman  was  silent,  but  by  no  means  con- 
vinced of  the  impracticability  of  his  scheme. 
He  still  felt  sure  that  it  might  be  carried  into 
effect,  for  "  what,"  thought  he,  "  if  the  minds 
of  these  persons  are  enervated,  is  it  impossible 
for  their  energies  to  be  aroused  "?"  As,  however, 
precipitation  was  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  to  be 
condemned,  the  subject  was  for  that  time 
dropped:  but  he  still  resolved  to  make  every 
effoit  in  his  power  to  inspire  his  companions 
with  spirit  sufiicient  to  join  him  and  Whitely  in 
effecting  their  escape. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

VALENTINE  VISITS  THE  VICTUALLERS*  FANCY  FAIR. 

In  the  coffee  room  of  the  tavern  at  which  Val- 
entine occasionally  dined  he  saw,  a  few  days 
after  his  display  among  the  phrenologists,  a  pla- 
card, which  was  headed.  "  The  Licknsed  Victu- 
ALLF.Rs'  Asvi.L'M,"  and  which  announced  that  a 


Fancy  Fair  and  a  Fete  Cha.mpetre  were  abont 
to  take  place  under  most  distinguished  pal- 
ronage. 

'■'The  Licensed  Victuallers'  Asylum  !"  thought 
Valentine,  who  had  been  taught  to  associate 
Licensed  Victuallers  w^ith  all  that  is  selfisli, 
grasping,  and  gross;  is  it  possible  that  the)''  can 
have  erected  an  asylum — that  they  can  have 
been  prevailed  upon  to  sustain  the  unfortunate, 
the  aged,  and  the  infirm  !  And  yet  why  should 
they  not !" 

He  stuck  at  this  question.  He  couldn't  aT>- 
swer  it.  He  couldn't  tell  why  they  should  not 
be  benevolent  ;  and  being  anxious  to  study  the 
character  of  every  class  of  men  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact,  he  invited  a  remarkably  cor- 
pulent, good-natured  looking  old  fellow,  who  he 
felt  could  be  nothing  but  the  landlord,  to  have 
a  glass  of  wine. 

"  What  is  the  nature  of  this  asylum  1"  said 
Valentine,  when  the  old  boy  had  squatted  hin> 
self  down,  which  he  did  without  a  second  invi- 
tation, and  began  to  pant  fiercely,  blowing  out 
his  cheeks  at  every  pant,  as  if.  conscious  of  the 
remarkably  precious  nature  of  breath,  he  wished 
to  retain  it  in  his  mouth  as  long  as  possible. 

•'  Why,  sir,"  said  the  landlord,  whose  navne 
was  Broadsides,  "that,  sir,  's  the  Witlers'  'Sy- 
lum,  'stablished  by  witlers,  and  a  capital  'sylum 
it  is,  sir,  too." 

"  No  doubt,"  observed  Valentine ;  "  but  w-ha> 
are  its  objects?" 

"  Why.  of  course,  sir,  to  perwide  a  good  home 
for  old  broken  down  witlers,  and  a  worry  good 
home  it  perwides.  We  take  care  of  their  chil- 
dren too,  poor  things  !  We've  a  school  for  'em 
fit  for  any  nobleman  in  the  land.  'V'ou  should 
see  'em,  God  bless  'em  !  how  happy  they  are 
It's  a  blessing  to  look  at  'em,  that  it  is.  a  blessing !" 

"  You  are  going  to  have  a  Fancy  Fair,  I  per- 
ceive V 

"Of  course,  sir!  We  ahvays  do,  annally; 
and  an  out-and-out  thing  it  is  too.  You'd  be 
pleased,  if  you  never  was  there.  If  you've 
nothing  better  to  do,  I'd  adwise  you  to  go.  It's 
a  treat,  sir.     I  love  it,  the  object  is  so  good." 

Valentine  was  delighted  with  the  feeling 
tones  in  which  the  old  gentleman  spoke,  more 
especially  when  he  alluded  to  the  children ;  for 
tears  stood  in  his  eyes,  as  he  said,  "  Poor 
things !  God  bless  'em !"  which,  without  iho 
slightest  effort  to  conceal  them,  he  mopped  up 
mechanically  with  his  thick  Belcher  handker- 
chief, and  seemed  to  blow  away  with  considera- 
bly more  freedom. 

"  There  is  much  of  the  pure  spirit  of  benevo- 
lence in  this  man's  composition,"  thought  Val- 
entine, "rough  as  he  is;  and  if  he  be  in  reality 
a  fair  sample  of  the  lot,  they  are  indeed  a  very 
good  set  of  fellows." 

"Say  you'll  go?"  cried  Broadsides,  slapping 
the  thigh  of  Valentine,  as  if  he  had  known  hira 
for  years. 

"  Well,  I  will !"  ciied  Valentine,  nibbing  his 
thigh,  and  smiling. 

"  Then  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is.  I  ray^herlike 
you;  I  think  you"re  a  good  sort,  and  I'm  not 
often  out  of  my  reckoning;  if  you'll  go,  I'll 
drive  you  down,  and  give  you  as  good  a  gla?» 
of  wine  as  can  be  got  when  we  get  there." 
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"You  must  leave  the  wine  to  me  in  that 
case,"'  said  Valentine;  "but  I  hope  that  I 
shall  not  be  depriving  any  part  of  your  family 
of  a  seat?'' 

'•'  By  no  means  in  life !  INIy  missus  and  the 
girls  goes  the  second  day,  "cause  you  know, 
business  must  be  attended  to ;  so,  of  course,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  have  your  company  down." 

It  was  settled.  The  morning  came,  and  Val- 
entine went  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Broadsides, 
who  shook  him  by  the  hand  with  the  warmth 
of  a  friend:  introduced  him  to  his  wife  and  two 
daughters,  and  after  having  what  he  termed  a 
"leetle  snack"  in  the  bar,  the  gig  was  brought 
10  the  door,  and  they  started. 

The  very  moment  they  were  off,  the  old  boy 
began  to  talk.  He,  in  the  first  place,  gave  the 
pedigree  of  his  horse,  explained  how  many 
miles  an  hour  he  had  done,  how  many  miles 
an  hour  he  was  able  to  do  then,  and  how  about 
twenty  years  ago,  when  he  was  younger,  he 
trotted  from  London  to  Brighton  within  the  six 
hours,  and  that,  without  sweating  a  hair.  He 
then  spoke  of  the  peculiarly  good  qualities  of 
Mrs.  Broadsides,  as  a  woman  of  business;  he 
explained  that  she  was  '•'  an  extraordinary  good 
wife  and  an  excellent  mother,"  but  that  she 
had  a  '-'particular  nasty  temper,"  and  that 
that  was  all  he  had  to  complain  of.  He  then 
touched  upon  the  virtues  of  his  daughters, 
whom  he  described  as  "'the  best  girls  any- 
where— -none  could  be  better,  let  them  come 
from  where  they  might;"  he  showed  very  clear- 
ly what  treasures  they  would  be  to  those  who 
might  have  the  good  fortune  to  marry  them ; 
i>.nd  after  having  dwelt  upon  their  peculiar 
characteristics  for  some  considerable  time  with 
great  eloquence  and  pride,  they  reached  a 
road-side  inn,  at  which  he  put  up  his  horse, 
and  then  waddled  by  the  side  of  Valentine 
down  a  lane,  which  led  at  once  to  the  Asy- 
lum. 

A  scene  of  gaiety  presented  itself  the  mo- 
ment they  reached  the  gate ;  and  after  passing 
tlie  marquee,  in  which  toys  of  every  de.scrip- 
tion  were  set  out  for  sale,  they  entered  the 
building,  which  w^as  really  very  extensive,  and 
reflected  great  credit  upon  the  victuallers  as  a 
body. 

Broadsides  was  recognised  at  once  by  a  num- 
ber of  jolly-looking  persons,  who  wore  their 
hats  on  one  side,  and  their  hands  in  their 
pockets,  and  never  took  them  out,  except  in- 
deed for  the  purpose  of  greeting  their  friends. 
After  an  infinite  deal  of  nodding,  and  slapping, 
and  squeezing  through  the  passage,  Valentine 
and  Broadsides  proceeded  up  stairs  to  the  board- 
room, round  which  the  names  of  the  donors 
and  the  amounts  of  the  donations  were  em- 
blazoned in  leUers  of  gold. 

"That,"  said  Broadsides,  pointing  to  a  well- 
executed  portrait  which  hung  at  one  end  of  the 
room,  "  that,  of  course,  is  the  founder  of  the 
institution." 

Valentine  could  not  resist  the  temptation;  he 
therefore  threw  his  voice  into  the  picture,  and 
said,  "  How  are  you'?  how  do"?" 

Broadsides  started  ;  and  the  expression  of  his 
countenance  was  singularly  droll.     "  Didn't  you 


hear?'"  he  cried,  seizing  the  arm  of  Valentine, 
who  replied  that  he  heard  something. 

"  Something  !"  he  continued.  "  It's  the  pic- 
tur !"  and  he  began  to  blow  away  with  great 
energy. 

"  Don't  be  alarmed  !  don"t  be  alarmed  !"  said 
Valentine,  again  throwing  his  voice  towards 
the  portrait,  and  the  founder  seemed  to  smile 
as  Broadsides  nodded,  but  in  a  way  that  seem- 
ed to  indicate  that  he  didn't  understand  it  all. 

"  I  say,  Bowles !  Bowles !"  cried  JMr.  Broad- 
sides, seizing  the  arm  of  a  friend  who  had  just 
entered.  "I  say,  here;  look  at  that  pictur!  — 
I  just  heered  it  speak !" 

"  Heered  it  what?''  cried  Mr.  Bowles,  with  a 
smile  of  incredulity. 

"  Speak !"  returned  Broadsides,  and  Mr. 
Bowles  laughed  very  heartily. 

"As  true  as  I'm  here,  it's  a  fact;  I  heered 
him,  as  plain  as  I  ever  did  when  he  was  alive  I" 

"  Why,  w*hat  arc  you  talking  about,  you  jolly 
old  fool?"  said  Mr.  Bowles.  "Have  you  been 
having  a  drain  already  this  morning?  What 
have  you  got  into  your  stupid  old  head  ?" 

"  I  don't  care  a  farden  about  what  you  sa.y 
I  tell  you  I  heered  the  pictur  speak  as  plain  as 
flesh  and  blood !" 

"But  how  could  it?" 

"  I  don't  know  how  it  could ;  I  only  know 
that  it  did,  and  that's  enough  for  me." 

Bowles  slapped  Mr.  Broadsides  on  the  back, 
and  told  him  in  friendly  terms,  that  he  was  an 
out-and-out  old  ass ;  and  moreover  observed, 
that  he  should  see  him  again,  he  supposed,  by- 
and-bye. 

"'  Well,  this  is  sartny  about  the  rummest  go," 
said  Mr.  Broadsides,  when  Bowles  had  left  the 
room,  "that  mortal  man  ever  heerd  tell  on." 

"  By  no  means,"  said  Valentine,  through  the 
medium  of  the  founder;  "did  you  never  hear 
of  a  spirited  portrait?" 

The  idea  of  a  spirited  portrait  appeared  to 
strike  a  light  into  the  soul  of  Mr.  Broadsides. 
He  had  heard  of  a  spirited  portrait,  and  felt  that 
he  never  knew,  till  then,  to  what  species  the 
term  legitimately  applied.  He  fancied,  how- 
ever, that  he  saw  it  then  clearly ;  and,  although 
he  did  not  exacdy  tremble,  he  felt  very  queer. 

"Did  you  know  him?"  inquired  Valentiruj, 
who  feigned  great  amazement. 

"Know  him!"  replied  Broadsides.  ''Hira 
and  me  were  buzzum  friends !  Many's  the 
bottle  of  wine  we've  had  together !" 

"'  Well,  then,  you've  no  reason  to  fear  him." 

"'  Fear  him  !"  cried  Broadsides,  "  he  wouldn't 
hurt  a  hair  of  my  head.  It  isn't  that — it's  only 
the  rumness  of  the  thing,  you  see,  that  gets 
over  me.'''  And  Mr.  Broadsides  sat  down,  aiul 
gazed  upon  the  portrait,  until  he  fancied  tliat 
he  could  see  the  benevolent  founder's  lips  ciul 
and  his  eyes  sparkle,  as  they  were  wont,  when 
the  original  received  an  unusually  large  order 

"  W^ell,  shall  we  see  what  they  are  doing  be, 
low?"  said  Valentine. 

"Yes — yes!"  replied  Mr.  Broadsides,  whose 
eyes  were  still  fixed  on  the  portrait.  "  Yes :  the 
only  thing,  you  see,  that  puzzles  me  is,  that 
it  isn't  his  voice;"  a  fnot  which  was  certainly 
by  no  mean.?  extraordinary,  seeing  that  Valer*' 
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tine  had  never,  of  course,  heard  the  founder 
epeak.  "  But  I  suppose,''  continued  Broad- 
sides, "that  spirits  don't  speak  ia  the  same 
tones  as  regular  flesh  and  blood." 

"Good  day,"  observed  Valentine,  throwing 
his  voice  again  towards  the  portrait. 

"  God  bless  you  !  good  day,"  said  Mr.  Broad- 
sides, who,  after  taking  another  long  gaze, 
caught  hold  of  the  arm  of  Valentine  and  wad- 
dled from  the  room. 

Now,  when  Broadsides  had  got  about  half 
way  down  stairs,  it  struck  him  again  as  being 
very  extraordinary.  He  therefore  stopped  short ; 
and  after  blowing  out  his  cheeks  to  the  fullest 
extent,  and  looking  with  considerable  earnest- 
ness at  Valentine,  said,  '•  Well,  this  is  out  of  all 
doubt,  the  most  singularest  thing  I  ever  met 
with  in  all  my  born  days,"  and  having  delivered 
himself  of  this  remarkable  sentiment,  he  and 
Valentine  slowly  descended. 

On  reaching  the  end  of  the  passage  which 
led  through  the  buildinnj,  Valentine  found  that, 
although  the  Fancy  Fair  was  contined  to  the 
front  of  the  Asylum,  the  chief  attraction  was 
behind;  for  a  spacious  lawn  opened  before 
them,  which  was  literally  crowded  with  gaily 
dressed  persons,  promenading  with  great  pro- 
priety, and  looking  very  happy,  while  at  the 
bottom  of  the  lawn  there  were  several  well- 
constructed  marquees,  which  were  uniformly 
pitched,  and  had  a  striking  effect. 

"  Well,  now,  this  exceeds  my  expectations," 
said  Valentine,  waving  his  hand  towards  the 
scene  which  so  brilliandy  opened  before  him. 

•'Yes,"  observed  Broadsides,  "yes,  yes; 
very  pretty,  very  pretty;  but  that  pictur — I 
can't  get  that  out  of  my  head ;  that  gets  over 
me  above  a  bit." 

"Oh,  never  mind  the  picture,"  said  Valen- 
tine. "What  are  they  doing  here!"  and  he 
dragged  Mr.  Broadsides,  who  looked  very 
solemn,  towards  one  of  the  marquees  before 
which  a  crowd  of  persons  were  standing.  In 
this  place  there  was  a  very  great  variety  of 
toys ;  but  the  attraction  was  an  affair  which 
was  termed  "the  wheel  of  fortune,"  out  of 
wdiich,  by  paying  the  small  charge  of  one  shil- 
ling, any  lady  or  gentleman  was  entitled  to 
draw  a  slip  of  paper,  the  number  emblazoned 
upon  which  referred  to  some  valuable  little 
article  in  stock.  An  interesting  child  about 
»even  years  old  turned  the  wheel,  and  when  a 
■'bluff  hidividual — who  kept  continually  recom- 
mending ♦he  ladies  and  gentlemen  present  to 
"  try  their  luck,  for  as  they  was  all  prizes  and 
no  blanks  at  all,  they  couldn't  do  nothing  but 
win" — had  looked  at  the  papers  drawn,  he 
called  the  numbers,  and  another  individual 
with  a  list  in  his  hand  named  the  articles  to 
which  the  numbers  respectively  applied,  which 
articles  were  delivered  to  the  individuals  who 
had  had  the  extraordinary  good  fortune  to  gain 
them. 

When  Valentine  had  ascertained  how  this 
business  was  managed,  he  could  not  be  silent ; 
he  felt  hirnsidf  bound  to  play  .some  of  his  highly 
reprehensible  tricks.  He  therefore  imitated 
the  voice  of  the  bluff  individual  to  such  perfec- 
tion, and  called  so  continually  certain  numbers 
which  had  never  been  drawn,  that  at  length 


that  individual  became  extremely  angry  with 
the  other  individual,  who  kept  as  continually 
naming  little  articles  which  had  not  been  won. 

"Now  then,"  said  the  former,  "twenty-two." 

"No,  twenty-seven,"  cried  Valentine,  as- 
suming his  voice. 

"Twenty-seven,"  said  the  person  who  held 
the  paper.     "  Twenty-seven — " 

"  Twenty-two !"  cried  the  bluff  individual 
"  Mind  what  you're  about." 

"  But  you  said  twenty-scren,"  said  his  as- 
sistant, who  didn't  at  all  like  to  be  spoken  to 
thus  before  company. 

"  I  say  that  I  said  twenty-TWO,  sir,"  shouted 
the  bluff  individual,  looking  particularly  black. 

"  Twenty-two,"  said  his  assistant,  "is  a  shav- 
ing brush,"  which  article  was  at  once  handed 
over  to  the  lady  by  whom  it  had  been  so  ap- 
propriately won. 

Valentine  perceived  that  if  he  went  on  in  this 
way,  he  should  probably  destroy  that  good 
understanding  which  had  previously  existed 
between  these  two  persons,  and  as  he  had  no 
desire  to  do  that,  especially  as  one  of  them 
clearly  felt  compelled  to  put  up  with  the  blus- 
tering insolence  of  the  other,  he  took  the  arm 
of  Mr.  Broadsides,  who  still  kept  harping  upon 
the  "pictur,"  and  walked  to  the  principal 
marquee. 

"  Oh,  ho !"  cried  Valentine,  on  entering;  "  all 
who  drink  here  will  not  go  home  sober  to- 
night !"  which,  ahhough  it  was  unheeded  by 
Mr.  Broadsides,  was  certainly  a  very  natural 
exclamation,  inasmuch  as  the  marquee  in  ques- 
tion was  lined  with  flaming  pink-and-white 
festooned  glazed  cambric,  which  had  so  ex- 
ceedingly dazzling  an  effect,  that  a  single  pint 
of  wine  drank  there,  would  have  excited  a  man 
as  much  as  a  couple  of  bottles  would,  drank  in 
a  quiet-colored  room. 

"Come,"  said  Mr.  Broadsides,  "now  let's 
have  a  little  bit  of  summut  to  eat  here.— Here, 
waiter!  Now,  what  have  you  gotl"  and  an 
ugly  little  rascal,  who  was  the  counterpart  of 
Fieschi,  and  who  personated  the  character  of  a 
waiter  for  that  particular  occasion,  replied, 
"  Fowls,  sir,  ham,  sir,  fowls  and  ham,  roast 
beef,  ham  and  beef,  sir,  tongue  and  roast  duck." 

Fowl  and  ham  were  ordered  for  two,  and 
part  of  a  leg  with  part  of  a  wing  were  even- 
tually placed  upon  the  table. 

"What  d'ye  mean  by  bringing  us  these  two 
mites?"  cried  Mr.  Broadsides,  indignantly  dig- 
ging his  fork  into  one  of  them  with  the  view 
of  inspecting  its  dimensions  more  closely. 

"  Fowl  and  ham  for  two,  sir,  you  ordered," 
said  the  waiter. 

"D'ye  call  this  fowl  and  ham  for  two* 
Bring  us  a  whole  un,  and  plenty  of  ham,  not 
two  tiny  dabs  like  them!" 

Fieschi  looked  if  possible  more  ugly  than 
before,  as  he  took  away  the  dish,  the  contents 
of  which  looked,  after  having  been  disturbed, 
by  no  means  calculated  to  impart  satisfaction 
to  any  man's  stomach.  He  soon  however  re- 
turned with  what  was  by  courtesy  termed  a 
whole  fowl,  particularly  small  and  very  skinny. 
But  such  as  it  was.  Broadsides  pushed  it  to- 
wards Valentine  for  the  purpose  of  dissection. 
and  Valentine  not  being  a  family  man,  thought 
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the  shortest  way  of  carving  up  the  animal 
would  be  to  cut  at  once  right  across  the  breast 
bone,  and  thus  to  divide  the  thing  equally;  but 
he  had  no  sooner  made  the  first  cut,  which  ef- 
fectually severed  the  body  in  twain,  than 
Broadsicles  cried.  "  Send  I  may  live !  What  are 
you  at?  Here,  give  us  hold"' — and  called  upon 
Fieschi  to  bring  him  a  skewer.  Fieschi  ac- 
cordingly produced  a  skewer  which  he  said  he 
had  "drawed  from  a  buttick  o'  beef/'  with 
which  ISIr.  Broadsides  stuck  the  fowl  again  to- 
gether, and  then  proceeded  to  cut  it  up  very 
scientitically  into  a  number  of  pieces — Avhich 
Valentine  iancied  unnecessarily  small,  as  it 
would  be  all  the  same  in  the  long  run  which 
was  about  to  take  place  in  the  course  of  five 
minutes — IVIr.  Broadsides  observing,  as  he  dex- 
terously took  out  the  small  bones  which  young 
ladies  in  farm  houses  pull  to  ascertain  whose 
fate  it  is  first  to  be  married,  that  he  had  been 
"head  cook  in  the  principalest  tavern  in  Lon- 
don, and  never  in  all  his  experience  seed  a 
chicken  attempted  to  be  carved  in  sich  a  fash- 
ion as  that."'  He  contended  that  half  the 
beauty  of  it  was  iu  the  carving,  while  Valen- 
tine thought  it  all  consisted  in  the  eating ;  but 
as  the  experience  of  Broadsides  enabled  him 
to  get  the  better  of  the  argument,  he  felt  satis- 
fied, and  called  for  a  bottle  of  wine. 

"Have  you  got  a  bottle  now,"  said  he,  -'at 
all  fit  to  drink  ?'" 

"  Capital  wine,  sir !"  replied  Fieschi. 

"  Well,  bring  us  some  of  the  decentest  you 
have,  d'ye  hear?" — and  a  bottle  of  sherry  was 
accordingly  brought,  which  Broadsides  no 
sooner  tasted,  than  he  began  at  once  to  spit, 
and  to  blow,  and  to  make  up  such  a  very  ex- 
traordinary face,  that  Fieschi  imagined  that  he 
had  by  mistake  brought  forward  a  bottle  of 
rinegar. 

"bo  you  call  this  wine?"  cried  Broadsides, 
spitting  and  blowing  still  with  remarkable  en- 

'•Beg  pardon,'*  replied  Fieschi,  putting  the 
cork  to  his  nose,  "  it  smells  like  wine,  sir." 

"  Smells  like  wine,"  echoed  Broadsides,  con- 
temptuously. "It  has  nayther  the  smell  nor 
the  taste  of  wine.  It's  enough  to  give  an  ele- 
phant the  deliberate  tremens.  Give  my  com- 
pliments to  your  master,  and  tell  him  that  my 
name's  Broadsides,  and  if  he  can't  send  me  a 
little  better  bottle  of  wine  than  that,  he'd  better 
set  to  work  at  once  and  drink  it  himself.  Here, 
leave  this  now  as  it's  opened,  and  go  and  fetch 
something  a  little  matter  fit  to  go  nito  a  Chris- 
tian's stomach.  —  Did  you  ever  taste  such 
wine  ?"  he  continued,  addressing  Valentine, 
who  thought  it  very  fair  wine,  and  said  so;  but 
Broadsides  declared  that  "if  he  ever  brought 
up  such  a  bottle  of  wine  as  that  to  any  customer 
of  his,  he"d  go  and  cut  his  throat." 

The  name  of  Broadsides  appeared  to  have  a 
great  effect  upon  the  master  of  Fieschi,  for  he 
not  only  sent  a  bottle  of  wine  of  which  Broad- 
sides approved,  but  ordered  Fieschi  to  bring 
the  other  bottle  away  !  This  act  of  liberality 
had  in  return  a  great  effect  upon  Broadsides, 
who  praised  the  last  bottle  before  he  had  tasted 
it,  and  told  Fieschi  to  let  the  other  remain. 
Fieschi.   however,    respectfully  insisted   upon 


obeying  his  master's  order,  and  Broadsides  in 
return  insisted  upon  Fieschi's  master  coming 
to  take  a  glass  with  him  as  soon  as  he  had  a 
moment  to  spare. 

"Now,  this  is  very  decent,  considering," 
said  he,  "'  but  lor  !  it  ain't  no  more  like  what's 
in  my  cellar — but  then,  lor,  how  can  you  ex- 
pect it!" 

By  this  time  Valentine  had  demoli-shed  his 
share  of  the  chicken,  and  had  even  commenced 
the  process  of  flaying  the  hack  bone,  when 
another  was  produced,  Mhich  Mr.  Broadsides 
instructed  him  how  to  carve  properly,  and  he 
eventually  did  it  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
that  gentleman,  who  declared  that  after  that, 
he  "  would  be  fit  to  cut  up  anything  in  the 
world,  at  any  table  in  life." 

Now,  when  Valentine  and  Broadsides  had 
finished  their  meal,  Mr.  Bowles  came  into  the 
marquee  with  three  remarkably  red-faced 
friends,  to  whom  Broadsides,  although  he 
knew  them  well — was  introduced  as  "  the  man 
wot  heard  the  pictur  speak." 

"I  just  did,"  said  Broadsides,  "and  no  mis- 
take !"  Upon  which  ISIr.  Bowles  antl  his  red- 
faced  friends  began  to  laugh  very  heartily  and 
very  loudly.  "  I  don't  care  a  dump."  he  con- 
tinued, "  about  what  you  think,  or  what  yon 
say.  If  I  didn't  hear  it  speak,  why.  I  never 
heerd  nothing." 

"  You  always  was  a  rum'un,"  observed  Mr. 
Bowles. 

"I  don't  care  for  that,"  returned  Bioadsides. 
"  Come,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  do  now,  I'll  bet 
you  a  rump  and  dozen  I  heard  it  now,  come  !" 

This  favorite  and  highly  approved  method 
of  settling  an  argument,  seemed  for  a  moment 
to  stagger  Mr.  Bowles,  for  he  felt  that  he  could 
not  prove  that  Mr.  Broadsides  didn't  hear  it, 
and  that  if  the  onus  of  proof  even  rested  with 
Broadsides,  he  had  the  evidence  of  his  own 
ears  at  least,  to  bring  forward,  while  he  him- 
self could  produce  no  evidence  at  all ;  think- 
hig,  however,  subsequently  that  the  affirma- 
tive could  not  be  proved,  he  said,  "  Done,"  and 
Valentine  throwing  his  voice  behind  Mr. 
Bowles,  cried,  "You've  lost." 

"How  lost?"  shouted  ]\Ir.  Bowles,  turning 
sharply  round.  "  Who  says  I  have  lost  ?"  His 
red-faced  friends  stared  at  each  other,  but 
neither  of  them  spoke.  "Who  says  I  hav^ 
lost  ?"  he  again  inquired.  "  Who's  to  prove  it  ?" 

"  I."  cried  Valentine,  sending  his  voice  above^ 
"  I  '.—the  spirit  of  Hodgson  !" 

"  Now  Will  you  believe  me  V  cried  Broad- 
sides, triumphantly;  "now  am  I  a  stupid  old 
ass?" 

Mr.  Bowles  looked  amazed,  and  so  did  the 
red-faced  friends  of  Mr.  Bowles.  They  stared, 
first  at  each  other,  and  then  round  the  marquee, 
and  after  Mr.  Bowles  had  expressed  his  decided 
conviction  that  the  thing  was  •■'onaccouutably 
rum,"  he  and  his  friends  at  once  sat  down,  and 
having  thrust  their  hands  to  the  very  bottom 
of  their  breeches  pockets,  began  to  look  par- 
ticularly solemn. 

"Isn't  it  queer?"  said  Mr.  Broadsides,  who 
was  the  first  to  break  silence. 

"Queer!"  replied  Bowles, — "Here,  give  us 
some  wine,  and  don't  say  a  word  more  about  it.** 
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Ana   Mr.   Bowles   lie\yed    himself,    and    .hen 

Eijshed  the  bottle  round,  and  when  his  friends 
ad  filled  their  glasses,  they  said  with  due 
solemnity,  "  Here's  luck,''  and  the  wine  was 
3ut  of  sight  in  an  instant. 

Another  bottle  was  ordered ;  and  when 
Fieschi  had  produced  it,  Mr.  Broadsides  begged 
leave  to  propose,  as  a  toast,  "The  immortal 
memory  of  the  Founder,"  which,  of  course, 
was  duly  honored  in  silence. 

A  pause  ensued.  They  were  all  deep  in 
thought:  they  were  turning  the  circumstance 
over  in  their  minds,  and  were,  apparently, 
]ust  about  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
sounds  were  imaginary  after  all,  when  Valen- 
tine, throwing  his  voice  into  the  folds  of  the 
pink-and-white  cambric,  said  in  tones  of  appro- 
priate solemnity,  "  Gentlemen,  I  rise  to  thank 
you  for  the  honor  you  have  conferred  upon  me, 
and  beg,  in  return,  to  drink  all  your  good 
healths." 

Mr.  Broadsides,  Mr.  Bowles,  and  his  red- 
faced  friends,  held  their  breath.  They  stared  at 
the  cambric  with  an  expression  of  astonish- 
ment, but  for  some  moments  neither  of  them 
uttered  a  word.  At  length,  Mv.  Bowles  broke 
silence.  •'•'  Well,"'  said  he,  "  this  beats  all  my 
acquaintance.  I'm  not  going  to  stop  here,  and 
that's  all  about  it." 

The  friends  of  IMr.  Bowles  seemed  to  like 
this  idea;  and  as  Broadsides  did  not  appear  to 
be  by  any  means  opposed  to  such  a  proceeding, 
the  bottle  was  emptied,  and  when  the  amount 
of  what  was  termed  the  "  damage,"'"  had  been 
paid,  the  whole  party  left  the  marquee. 

On  reaching  the  lawn  again,  where  they 
began  to  breathe  with  infinitely  more  freedom, 
the  firing  of  cannon  was  heard,  and  several 
persons  in  the  crowd  exclaimed,  ''  The  chil- 
dren !  the  children  !"  Again  and  again  the  can- 
non were  fired,  and  the  visiters  rushed  to  the 
sides  of  the  lawn,  round  which  the  poor  chil- 
dren were  to  pass.  The  band  by  which  they 
■were  preceded  drew  nearer,  and  nearer,  and  all 
hearts  seemed  gay,  although  the  e)'es  of  the 
old  people  glistened  with  tears. 

At  length  a  policeman  marched  out  of  the 
passage  which  led  through  the  Asylum.  He 
was  followed  by  the  band  ;  then  came  a  double 
row  of  octogenarian  pensioners,  whose  appear- 
ance was  calculated  at  once  to  upset  all  the  tee- 
total doctrines  in  the  world,  at  least,  as  far  as  those 
doctrines  have  reference  to  longevity:  then 
came  the  gentlemen  of  the  board,  with  their 
blue  rosettes  and  smiling  faces:  then  came  the 
children,  and  then  the  schoolmaster!  whose 
head,  albeit  remarkably  large,  and  attached  to 
a  body  weighing  at  least  sixteen  stone,  seemed 
inclined  to  repudiate  the  idea  of  its  being  im- 
possible to  find  out  perpetual  motion.  Thus 
formed,  tlie  procession  marched  round  the  am- 
ple lawn,  and  the  children  appeared  to  impart 
great  delight  to  the  b-^soms  of  their  benevolent 
patrons. 

"  I  don't  know  how  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Broad- 
sides, when  they  had  passed ;  "  but  them  chil- 
dren there  always  makes  me  fee!,  I  don't  know 
how ;"  and  a  couple  of  big  tears,  as  he  spoke, 
dropped  into  his  white  waistcoat-pockets. 

"  I  say,   Broadsides,"  said  Bowles,  who  at 


that  moment  approached  with  Lis  red-faced 
friends,  "what  fools  we  all  are!" 

"What  about?"  said  Mr.  Broadsides. 

"  Why,  about  that  there  voice,  there,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Bowles.  "  I  see  it  all  now.  Why 
mightn't  it  have  come  from  some  vagabonc  al 
the  top  ?"'  and  ]Mr.  Bowles  gave  Mr.  Broadsides 
a  dig  in  the  ribs,  and  laughed  again  loudly,  and 
his  red-faced  friends  joined  in  full  chorus. 

Mr.  Broadsides  dropped  his  head  on  his  left 
shoulder,  thoughtfully;  but  after  a  time  an  idea 
seemed  to  strike  him,  and  he  exclaimed,  •'  So 
it  might  1  some  wagabone  viip.ht  have  been  a 
top  o"  the  tent;  but  how  could  he  get  in  tlie 
pictur?'^ 

This,  in  return,  seemed  to  puzzle  Mr.  Bowles; 
but  after  scratching  his  head  for  some  conside- 
rable time,  he  cried,  "Well,  I  don"t  care: — 
I  won't  believe  in  any  of  j'our  supernatteral 
nonsense.  I  say  there  must  have  been  some 
blaggard  outside.  Will  you  make  me  believe 
that  a  ghost  could  return  thanks  in  that  there 
way?  Ain't  it  out  of  all  reason?  Come,  let's 
go  and  see  where  the  vagabone  could  have 
stood."  And  he  dragged  Mr.  Broadsides  to  tlie 
back  of  the  marquee,  when  Valentuie,  fancying 
that  if  he  remained  with  them  the  wine  would 
go  round  perhaps  a  little  too  fast,  left  the  spot, 
and  proceeded  to  another  marquee,  in  which 
the  whole  of  the  provisions  were  dispensed. 

The  person  who  presided  over  this  large  es 
tablishment  was  a  man  whom  nothing  seemed 
to  please.  He  cut  about  among  the  bottles  in 
such  a  dreadful  state  of  mind,  freely  sweating, 
and  loudly  swearing  that  everybody  robbed 
him,  and  laboring  apparently  under  the  horrible 
apprehension  that  he  was  working  ver\-  hard  to 
make  himself  a  ruined  man.  The  good  which 
he  did  himself  was,  indeed,  very  trifiing;  but 
he  jumped  from  one  end  of  the  tent  to  the 
other  with  the  velocity  of  a  grasshopper,  push- 
ing aside  all  who  happened  to  come  in  his  way 
— scolding  some  for  putting  too  much  spirit  iri 
the  grog,  and  others,  for  not  putting  in  enough — 
declared  that  one  hadn't  paid  him  for  a  bottle 
of  stout,  and  that  another  wished  to  swindle 
him  out  of  a  plate  of  boiled  beef, — in  short,  he 
seemed  to  be,  on  the  whole,  a  most  unhappy 
individual,  although  a  decidedly  good-looking 
man. 

"Well,  old  boy,"  said  Valentine,  throwini; 
his  voice  behind  this  remarkable  person  :  "'  and 
how  do  you  get  on  ?" 

"  On  !''  cried  that  person,  "good  luck  to  you, 
don"t  say  a  word  to  me  now,  whoever  you  are. 
I  shall  go  raving  mad : — everybody's  robbing 
me;  everybody's  at  it ;  I  don't  believe  I've  got 
a  single  honest  man  about  me.'" 

"Do  you  see,"  cried  Valentine.  "  how  youi 
wine's  goir.^  r.naer  the  tent  there  ?"' 

"Under  the  tent!"  cried  the  busy  person, 
"  where  ?  Here,  Tompkins !  Smith !  Lucas !  run 
behind,  and  knock  down  those  vagabones,  d'ye 
hear !  Behind  there  !  behind  !"  and  away  went 
three  waiters.  "  I  thought,''  he  continued, 
"that  the  wine  went  somewhere.  Ive  lost  ii 
couple  of  dozen,  at  least;  and  nobody'll  look 
out,  nobody'll  assist  me,  although  I  am  sur- 
rounded by  plundering  thieves ;  nobody'll  move 
hand  or  foot ;  I  must  do  all  myself" 
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"  Thcre^s  nobody  behind '"  cried  Lucas,  re- 
turning; and  Tompkins  and  Smith  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  fact. 

■  "  I  tell  you  they've  been  forking  out  the  wine ! 
but  you're  all  in  a  gang.  1  expect  to  see  you 
all.  by-and-bye,  as  drunk  as  devils.  If  I've  lost 
one  bottle,  I've  lost  five  dozen.  But  let  'em 
come  again. — only  let  Uiem  try  it  on  !  Til  keep 
ray  eye  upon  'em. — I'll  sarve  them  out,  the 
vvarmint!"  and  he  placed  an  empty  botde  near 
a  hole  in  the  canvass,  and  a  carving-knife  upon 
a  hamper  beside  it,  with  a  view  of  having  a 
cut  at  the  '-ery  next  hand  that  happened  to  be 
clandestmely  introduced. 

Valentine,  feeling  that  it  would  be  cruel  to 
lease  this  unhappy  man  under  the  circum- 
stances any  longer,  left  the  spot,  and  proceeded 
across  the  lawn  with  the  view  of  inspecting 
the  female  visiters,  of  whom  all  were  well 
dressed,  and  some  very  beautiful,  but  none  in 
his  judgment  one-half  so  beautiful  as  the  fair 
unknown  whom  he  had  saved  to  lose,  he  feared, 
for  ever.  There  was  in  the  crowd  one  who, 
with  soft  sleepy  eyes,  which  when  opened 
were  brilliant  and  full,  bore  some  slight  resem- 
blance to  his  idol ;  but  even  she  was  not  com- 
parable to  her  of  whom  he  felt  so  much  ena- 
Tnored,  for  while  her  features  were  irregular, 
and  her  figure  inelegant,  her  voice,  which  he 
heard  as  he  passed,  contrasted  harshly  with 
those  sweet  silvery  tones  which  he  so  well 
remembered. 

His  ear  was,  however,  at  this  moment  as- 
sailed with  a  different  species  of  music,  for  the 
band  commenced  the  overture  to  Der  Frei- 
schutz,  with  the  wild  unearthly  phrases  of 
which  he  had  before  felt  enchanted.  He  had 
scarcely,  however,  reached  the  lawn  in  front 
of  the  Asylum,  on  which  the  band  was  sta- 
tioned, when  he  was  startled  by  a  remarkably 
heavy  slap  on  the  shoulder,  which  on  turning 
round  he  found  to  proceed  from  Mr.  Broadsides, 
who  had  evidently  been  taking  more  wine,  and 
who  exclaimed,  '•  Well,  old  fellow,  why,  where 
have  you  been  poking  to'?  We've  been  run- 
ning all  over  the  place  to  find  you.  Come,  let's 
see  what's  agoing  forrard  here ;"  and  taking 
the  arm  of  Valentine,  he  at  once  led  the  way 
into  the  booth  termed  the  "Ladies'  Bazaar,"  in 
which  all  sorts  of  toys  were  exposed  for  sale, 
and  the  avenue  was  crowded,  but  they  never- 
theless stopped  to  inspect  every  stall. 

''Will  you  buy  me  a  work-box  please,  Mr. 
Broadsides,"  said  Valentine,  assuming  a  female 
voice,  which  appeared  to  proceed  from  a  very 
gady  dressed  little  lady  who  stood  just  beside 
him. 

Mr.  Broadsides  chucked  the  litde  lady  under 
the  chin,  and  said,  "  Certainly,  my  little  dear, 
Arhich  would  you  like  V 

^'Sir!''  cried  the  litde  lady,  tossing  her  head 
proudly,  and  turning  away  with  a  look  of  indig- 
nation. 

Broadsides  blew  out  his  cheeks  with  an 
energy  which  threatened  to  crack  them,  and 
after  giving  a  puff  which  nearly  amounted 
to  a  whistle,  he  tossed  his  head  in  humble  imi- 
tation of  the  little  lady,  and  turned  round  to 
Bowles. 

"  Hullo l"  said  that  gentleman,  "can't  let  the 


girls  alone,  eh?  still  up  to  your  oJd  trick* ? 
shall  tell  Mrs.  Broadsides." 

Now,  although  Mr.  Bowles  had  no  intentioj 
whatever  of  carrying  this  threat  into  actual  exe- 
cution, the  bare  mention  of  that  lady's  name 
caused  Broadsides  to  blow  with  more  energy 
than  before.  "Why,'"  said  he,  "didn't  you 
hear  the  cretur  ask  me  to  buy  her  a  work-box  ?" 

"It's  all  very  fine,"  replied  Bowles,  "but  it 
won't  do,  old  boy,  it  won't  do." 

"  Well,  if  she  didn't,  I'm  blessed !"  rejoined 
Broadsides,  "'  and  that's  all  about  it." 

Mr.  Bowles,  however,  still  very  stoutly  main- 
tained that  if  she  had,  she  Avould  neA'er  have 
bounced  off  in  that  Avay,  and  as  that  was  an 
argument  over  which  Mr.  Broadsides  could  not 
very  comfortably  get,  he  seized  Valentine's  arm 
and  pressed  back  through  the  crowd. 

"'Well,"  said  he,  on  returning  to  the  lawn, 
"'  how  do  you  find  yourself  now?" 

"'  Why,''  replied  Valentine,  "  particularly 
thirsty ;  can't  we  have  some  tea?" 

"  Tea  is  a  thing  I  never  do  drink,"  said  Broad- 
sides ;  "  but  if  you'd  like  to  have  some  I'll  tell 
you  what  we'll  do  ;  we'll  give  one  of  the  old 
women  a  turn,  you  know,  instead  of  going 
down  to  that  there  tent." 

Valentine,  of  course,  was  quite  willing  to  do 
so  ;  and  as  the  charitable  suggestion  was  ap- 
plauded by  Mr.  Bowles  and  the  only  red- faced 
friend  he  had  with  him,  they  went  into  one  of 
the  little  rooms  in  the  Asylum,  and  after  Broad- 
sides had  warmly  kissed  its  occupant,  who  was 
remarkably  old,  but  remarkably  clean,  he  at 
once  ordered  tea  for  half  a  dozen. 

"There  are  but  four  of  us,"  observed  Mr. 
Bowles,  as  the  delighted  old  lady  left  the  room 
to  make  the  necessary  preparations. 

"Oh!  never  mind,"  said  Broadsides,  "it'll 
be  all  the  better,  you  know,  for  the  old  woman. 
She  don't  have  a  turn  every  daj-.  You  wouldn't 
believe  it,"  he  continued,  "  but  that  old  cretur, 
there,  when  I  first  knew  her,  kept  one  of  the 
best  houses  of  business  in  London  !" 

"  Is  she  a  widder  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Bowles. 

"  Now  she  is,  but  she  wasn't  then  ;  old  Sam 
was  alive  at  that  time." 

"  And  when  he  died  I  suppose  things  went 
to  rack  and  ruin  "?" 

"Oh.  that  occurred  before  he  went  home. 
He  was  the  steadiest  man  anywhei-e.  the  first 
seven  years  he  was  in  business,  and  made  a 
mint  o'money  ;  but  when  he  lost  his  daughter, 
a  beautiful  girl,  just  for  all  the  world  like  my 
Betsey,  he  all  at  once  turned  out  a  regular 
Lushington,  and  everything  of  course  went 
sixes  and  sevens.  He  always  made  a  pint  of 
getting  drunk  before  breakfast,  and  ruination 
in  one  way,  of  course,  brought  on  ruination  in 
another,  until  he  was  obliged  for  to  go  all  to 
smash.  Poor  Sam  died  very  soon  after  that 
time  you  see,  because  he  couldn't  eat.  It 
don't  matter  whajt  a  man  drinks,  so  long  as  he 
can  eat,  but  when  he  can't  eat,  he  ought  to 
leave  off  drinking  till  he  can.  That's  my  sen- 
timents." 

"There's  a  good  deal  in  that,"  said  Mr 
Bowles,  "  a  good  deal." 

"'  Well,  dame,"  said  Broadsides,  as  the  widow 
re-entered  the  room;  "why,  you  are  looking 
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younger  and  younger  every  day.     It's   many 
■fears  now  since  you  and  me  first  met."' 

*'Ah!"  said  the  poor  old  lady,  witli  a  eigh, 
*  I've  gone  through  a  world  of  troubles  sin' 
then ;  but,  God  be  praised  for  all  his  goodness, 
I'm  as  happy  now  as  the  days  are  long." 

'•That's  right,  my  old  girl,"  said  Mr.  Broad- 
Bides,  '•  that's  right !  I  say  now,  can't  you  get 
us  a  botUe  of  decent  port  any  where  about 
here  V 

"  I  dares  to  say  I  can,"  replied  the  old  lady, 
and  she  put  on  her  bonnet,  and  having  received 
a  sovereign,  trotted  out. 

Mr.  Bowles  now  began  to  roast  JMr.  Broad- 
sides about  the  little  indignant  lady  and  the 
work-box ;  but  that  gentleman  turned  the  tables 
on  Mr.  Bowles  by  .reminding  him  that  when  he 
lived  at  Brixton,  and  was  at  a  party  in  Kenning- 
ton,  he  insisted  upon  seeing  a  young  lady  home, 
not  knowing  where  she  lived ;  and  when  the 
favor  was  granted,  he  had  to  walk  with  her,  at 
twelve  o'clock  at  night,  into  Red  Cow  Lane, 
near  Stepney  Green. 

'•Is  that  a  fact]"  inquired  the  red-faced 
friend  of  Mr.  Bowles. 

"  Oh,  that's  true  enough,"  replied  Mr.  Bowles, 
"and  all  I  could  do,  I  couldn't  get  her  to  ride." 

Hereupon  Mr.  Broadsides  and  Valentine,  and 
the  red-faced  gentleman,  indulged  in  loud  laugh- 
ter, and  Mr.  Bowles  very  heartily  joined  them, 
and  when  the  old  lady  entered  with  the  wine, 
she  laughed  too ;  but  the  sight  of  the  bottle 
soon  subdued  Mr.  Broadsides,  who  in  an  instant 
began  to  uncork  it.  "Keep  the  change,  old 
girl,  till  I  call  for  it,"  said  he,  and  the  old  lady 
eaid  that  he  was  a  very  good  man,  and  hoped 
that  God  would  bless  him,  and  that  his  family 
might  prosper. 

Valentine  had  to  make  tea ;  and  Mr.  Broad- 
sides sat  at  another  little  table  over  his  wine, 
which  he  drank  very  fast  and  very  mechani- 
cally, for  his  thoughts  were  on  the  mysterious 
occurrences  of  the  day.  Valentine,  however, 
would  not  let  him  rest ;  for  taking  advantage  of 
an  unusually  silent  moment,  he  introduced  un- 
der the  table  at  which  he  was  sitting  an  exact 
imitation  of  the  squeaking  of  a  rat. 

"Hallo!"  cried  Broadsides,  starting  up  in  a 
moment,  and  seizing  the  poker,  and  in  doing 
60,  knocking  down  the  shovel  and  tongs  j  "  only 
let  me  come  across  you." 

'•  What's  the  matter  with  you,  now  ?"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Bowles. 

"  Shet  the  door,  shet  the  door !"  cried  Broad- 
sides to  the  widow,  who  had  entered  on  hearing 
the  rattling  of  the  irons.  "Here's  a  rat  —  a 
rat !"  and  the  old  lady  dropped  upon  a  chair, 
and  wound  her  clothes  in  an  instant  round  her 
legs  as  tightly  as  possible,  while  Broadsides 
was  anxiously  removing  every  article  of  furni- 
ture in  the  room,  and  searching  in  every  cor- 
ner with  the  poker  in  his  hand. 

"  Lor'  bless  us !"  cried  the  widow,  "  I  didn't 
know  there  was  a  rat  in  the  place,"  and  an- 
other squeak  was  heard,  upon  which  Mr. 
Broadsides  jumped  upon  a  chair  with  all  the 
alacrity  at  his  command,  which  was  not  very 
considerable,  and  looked  very  fierce. 

The  laughter  of  Mr.  Bowles  and  his  red-faced 
friend  at  that  moment  was  particularly  hearty, 
»*  i* 


for  they  were  not  afraid  of  rats  !  but  Mr.  Broad- 
sides was,  and  so  was  the  old  lady,  who  contin- 
ued to  sit  in  an  interesting  heap. 

"  Only  let  me  come  across  him  !"  cried  Broad- 
sides again,  and  doubdess  had  a  rat  appeared, 
it  would  have  stood  a  fair  chance  of  giving  up^ 
the  ghost,  for  Mr.  Broadsides  shook  the  poker 
with  great  desperation,  and  looked  altogether 
extremely  ferocious. 

•'  Come  down  from  that  chair,  do,  you  jolly 
old  fool,"  cried  Mr.  Bowles;  '-'as  true  as  life,  I 
shall  bust !"  and  another  roar  of  laughter  pro- 
ceeded from  him  and  his  friend,  in  which  Val- 
entine coidd  not  help  joining.  Indeed  he 
laughed  so  heartily,  that  all  alarm  subsided,  for 
as  he  couldn't  squeak  for  laughing.  Broadsides 
eventually  descended  from  the  chair. 

"They're  nasty  things,  are  rats,"  said  he, 
"  particularly  nasty  things.  I  can't  abear  'em," 
and  he  began  to  give  an  account  of  the  ferocious 
characteristics  of  those  litde  animals,  describing 
the_ different  species  and  the  different  parts  at 
which  each  of  those  different  species  took  it 
into  their  heads  to  fly ;  and  while  he  was  draw- 
ing the  line  between  the  grey  rat  and  the  black 
rat,  the  old  lady,  still  holding  her  clothes  down 
very  tightly,  managed  to  rush,  with  great  pre- 
sence of  mind,  from  the  room. 

Mr.  Bowles  and  his  friend,  however,  conti- 
nued to  laugh,  and  as  the  squeaking  had  ceased, 
Mr.  Broadsides  laughed  too,  while  Valentine, 
who  then  had  a  stitch  in  his  side,  slipped  away 
in  a  dreadful  state  of  muscular  excitement. 

The  very  moment  he  got  out  of  the  place, 
he  met  one  of  the  red-faced  friends  of  Mr. 
Bowles,  walking  between  two  gaudily-dressed 
ladies,  one  of  whom  was  remarkably  short  and 
fat,  while  the  other  was  remarkable  only  for 
her  decided  skeletonian  characteristics.  To 
these  ladies  Valentine  was  formally  introduced ; 
the  short  fat  lady,  as  the  wife  of  the  red-faced 
gentleman,  and  the  tall  thin  lady,  as  Miss 
Amelia  Spinks. 

"We  are  going  to  have  a  dance,"  said  the 
red-faced  gentleman,  "will  you  join  usi" 

"  With  pleasure,"  replied  Valentine,  looking 
into  the  little  laughing  eyes  of  the  short  fat 
lady,  who  mechanically  drew  her  arm  from 
that  of  her  husband,  and  Valentine  as  mechan- 
ically oftered  her  his. 

Thus  paired,  though  by  no  means  matched, 
they  proceeded  across  the  lawn,  and  having 
reached  the  dancing  booth,  they  paid  the  ad- 
mission fee,  and  entered. 

The  place  was  di'eadfully  hot,  as  were  indeed 
all  who  were  in  it,  for  they  not  only  danced 
with  all  their  souls,  and  with  all  their  strength, 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  place  being  so 
crowded,  they  bumped  up  against  each  other's 
bustles  at  every  turn,  while  the  professional 
gentlemen,  in  a  sort  of  box,  were  scraping  and 
blowing  away,  like  North  Britons. 

Valentine  solicited  the  hand  of  the  short  fat: 
lady  for  the  next  set. 

"Oh  dear,"  said  that  lady,  "I'm  so  werry 
horkard;  but  is  it  to  be  a  country  dance?" 

Valentine  hoped  not,  from  his  soul,  under  the 
circumstances,  and  was  gratified  to  learn  that 
country  dances  were  there  repudiated,  as  vul- 
gar.    He,  however,  ascertained  that  they  were 
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going  to  liave  a  Spanish  dance,  which  certainly 
was  the  next  best  thing ;  and,  having  commu- 
nicated that  interesting  fact  to  the  lady  in 
question,  he  prevailed  upon  her  eventually  to 
stand  up. 

The  gendemen  now  clapped  their  hands  with 
due  energy,  with  the  view  of  intimating  to  the 
musicians,  who  were  sweating  like  bullocks, 
that  they  were  perfectly  -prepared  to  start  off, 
and  after  a  time  those  professional  individuals 
did  consent  to  sound  the  note  of  preparation. 

Now  in  order  that  all  might  be  in  motion  to- 
gether, ever}'  third  couple  were  expected  to 
lead  off.  and  as  Valentine  and  his  partner  hap- 
pened to  form  a  third  couple,  they  of  course 
changed  sides,  and  the  dance  commenced. 

'•  I  do  hope,"  said  she,  when  they  had  got 
to  the  bottom,  "thai  we  shall  have  to  go  all  the 
way  down  again,  it  is  so  beautiful."  But  un- 
fortunately for  her  the  music  ceased  the  next 
moment,  and  the  dance  was  at  an  end.  And 
then,  oh !  how  she  did  run  on  !  Nothing  was 
ever  half  so  lovely,  one  quarter  so  nice,  or  one 
hundred  and  fiftieth  part  so  delightful  as  that 
Spanish  dance.  She  was  sure  there  never  was 
such  an  elegant  dancer  in  this  world  as  Valen- 
tine, and  she  did  sincerely  hope  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  him  often  at  ''the  Mountain 
and  Mutton  Chops."' 

And  Valentine  was  very  happy ;  and  the 
red-faced  gentleman  was  very  happy  ;  and  they 
were  all  very  happy,  and  laughed  very  merrily, 
and  perspired  very  freely. 

"  Come,"  said  the  red-faced  gentleman,  hold- 
ing forth  a  glass  of  hot  brandy-and-water. 
"Drink,  sir:  I'm  happy  to  know  you  as  the 
friend  of  INIr.  Broadsides,  and  you're  worthy  of 
being  the  friend,  sir,  of  any  man — drink  !" 

Valentine  sipped.  He  fancied  that  hot 
brandy-and-water  would  not  be  exactly  the 
thing  after  the  work  he  had  had  to  perform,  and 
therefore  went  for  some  ices  and  sundry  bottles 
of  lemonade  for  himself  and  the  ladies,  who, 
during  his  absence,  were  lost  in  admiration  of 
his  pleasing  companionable  qualities,  which 
certainly  were  very  conspicuous. 

The  next  dance  was  called  the  Caledonians ! 
"Now,"  thought  Valentuie,  "I  am  in  for  it 
beautifully."  ^ 

"  I  shall  have  you  again  for  a  partner,"  said 
he,  '-of  course  ?" 

"Oh  dear  me,  3'es.  I  shall  be  so  happy," 
cried  the  little  fat  lady,  starting  up,  "  but  you 
must  teach  me,  you  know ;  and  then  I  don't 
mind."  Nor  did  she.  Had  it  been  a  minuet 
or  even  a  hornpipe,  it  would  not  have  been  of 
the  slightest  possible  importance  to  her  then. 
Bo  long  indeed  as  Valentine  consented  to  in- 
struct her. 

The  music  commenced.  "Hands  across, 
back  again  to  places,"  cried  a  person  who  offi- 
ciated as  master  of  the  ceremonies  in  a  voice 
so  peculiar  that  Valentine  fancied  that  he  might 
as  well  imitate  it  as  not.  The  first  figure  was 
accomplished ;  and  the  little  fat  lady  who 
would  not  stir  an  inch  without  being  led  by 
Valentine,  went  through  it  very  well ;  but  just 
as  they  were  commencing  the  second,  Valen- 
tine, assuming  the  voice  of  the  M.  C.  cried, 
'■•  L'ete  '"  and  those  who  happened  to  hear  him, 


began  to  do  Vete  in  defiance  of  the  master  of 
the  ceiemonies,  who  shouted,  -'No,  no!  Cale- 
donians ! — not  the  first  set !" 

The  error,  after  some  slight  confusion,  v/a» 
rectified,  and  they  went  on  advancing  and  re- 
tiring very  properly;  but  when  they  arrived  at 
the  "promenade"  Valentine  cried.  '■'■Chassez 
croisczV  and  those  who  obeyed,  met  those 
who  were  promenading  with  great  energy  of 
mind,  well  knowing  that  they  were  right,  and 
so  violent  was  the  contact,  that  in  a  moment  at 
least  fifty  couples  were  on  the  ground !  The 
promenaders  had  the  worst  of  it  decidedly,  for 
they  galloped  round  at  such  a  rapid  rate,  that 
when  one  couple  fell  in  a  set,  the  others  rolled 
over  them,  as  a  purely  natural  matter  of  course. 
The  confusion  for  a  time  was  unparalleled,  and 
the  laughter  which  succeeded  amounted  to  a 
roar,  but  Valentine  gallantly  saved  his  little 
partner ;  for,  suspecting  what  was  about  to  oc- 
cur, he  seized  her  by  the  waist,  and  drew  her 
at  once  into  the  centre,  where  he  stood  viewing 
the  tumult  he  had  thus  reprehensibly  induced 
with  feelings  of  intense  satisfaction. 

Of  course  the  fallen  parties  were  not  long 
before  they  scrambled  up  again,  and  when 
they  had  risen,  the  brushing  on  the  part  of  the 
gentlemen,  and  the  blushing  on  the  part  of  thtf 
ladies,  were  altogether  unexampled,  while  the 
musicians,  whose  eyes  were  firmly  fixed  upoD 
the  notes,  worked  away  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened, until  they  had  completed  the  tune. 

'•Why  did  you  call  chassez- croisez  '"  shouted 
several  of  the  gentlemen,  in  tones  of  reproach. 
"We  were  all  right  enough  until  you  inter- 
fered." 

The  master  of  the  ceremonies  assured  those 
gentlemen,  individually  and  collectively,  that 
he  did  not  call  out  "  chassez-croisez'^  at  all,  and 
that  somebody  else  did. 

Valentine  now  thought  that  it  would  be  a 
pity  to  disturb  the  clear  current  of  their  enjoy- 
ment again.  He,  therefore,  permitted  them, 
without  interruption,  to  go  through  the  various 
figures  prescribed,  and  made  the  fat  little  lady 
perform  so  much  to  her  own  satisfaction,  and 
that  of  her  husband — who  appeared  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly fond  of  his  little  wife — that  at  the 
conclusion,  their  pleasure  knew  no  bounds. 

Every  dance  after  that,  she  stood  up  for,  and 
she  and  her  husband  appeared  to  be  so  grateful 
to  Valentine,  and  made  him  feel  so  conscious 
that  the  highest  possible  pleasure  is  involved 
in  the  act  of  imparting  pleasure  to  others,  that 
he  really  felt  happy  in  giving  her  instructions, 
although  she  did  work  him  most  cruelly.  In- 
deed, so  much  did  he  enjoy  himself,  that  he 
continued  in  the  booth  until  the  band  struck 
up  the  national  anthem,  when  finding  that  it 
was  past  ten  o'clock,  he  took  his  lei've,  and 
went  to  look  after  Broadsides. 

That  gentleman,  he  ascertained,  after  having 
searched  for  him  in  all  directions  but  the  right 
one,  had  started  ten  minutes  before  with  Mr. 
Bowles.  He  therefore  immediately  left  the 
gay  scene,  and  having  found  that  every  vehicle 
about  the  place  had  been  previously  engaged, 
he  set  off  on  foot  towards  town.  He  had  not 
proceeded  far,  however,  before  he  arrived  at  a 
spot,  on  one  side  of  v;hich  was  an  open  field, 
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and  on  the  other  a  row  of  houses,  which  stood 
back  some  distance  from  the  road.  All  was 
silent,  and  dark  :  it  appeared  so  especially  to 
him,  having  just  left  the  glitter  and  noise  of  the 
fair.'  Ho,  however,  walked  on  pretty  briskly; 
but  just  as  he  had  reached  the  termination  of 
iJiis  field,  two  fellows  stood  immediately  before 
him.  He  could  see  them  but  indistinctly,  but 
he  heard  them  with  remarkable  distinctness 
cry,  "Stand!   your  money,  or  your  life  !" 

'•Oh,  ho!"  muttered  Valentine,  "that's  the 
OTime,  is  it!"  and  he  drew  himself- back  with 
the  view  of  striking  out  with  freedom,  but  the 
fellows,  as  if  conscious  of  his  object,  seized 
him  in  an  instant,  and  one  of  them,  holding  to 
his  head  something,  he  couldn't  tell  whether  it 
was  the  muzzle  of  a  pistol,  or  the  end  of  a 
bludgeon,  nor  did  he  much  care,  cried  "Out 
with  it !   quick  ! — and  your  watch  !" 

Valentine  did  not  hke  to  part  with  his  watch; 
nor  was  he  very  anxious  to  part  with  his  money ; 
he,  therefore,  finding  the  rascals  particularly 
impatient,  and  by  no  means  disposed  to  wait 
until  he  had  consulted  a  friend,— shouted, 
throwing  his  voice  behind  him — "  Here  they 
are ! — here  are  the  scoundrels !— secure  them !" 

The  fellows,  on  the  instant,  relinquished 
their  hold,  and  turned  round  with  unspeakable 
velocity ;  and  just  as  the  last  man  was  darting 
away,  Valentine  presented  him  with  a  souvenir, 
in  perfect  similitude  of  a  kick,  and  proceeded 
towards  home  without  further  molestation. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


IN  WHICH  VALENTINE  VISITS  THE  LONDON  DOCKS,  AND 
MOST  REPREHENSIBLY  INDUCES  A  WICKED  WASTE 
OF    WINE. 

As  a  matter  of  Christian  courtesy,  Valentine 
called  upon  Broadsides  the  following  morning, 
and  found  that  gendeman  undergoing  the  con- 
nubial operation  of  having  his  ears  pierced 
painfully  by  the  amiable  Mrs.  Broadsides,  in 
consequence  of  his  having  returned  from  the 
Fancy  Fair,  in  her  judgment,  a  little  too  affec- 
tionate and  merrj".  The  very  moment,  how- 
ever, Valentine  passed  the  bar-window,  Broad- 
sides felt  somewhat  relieved,  seeing  that,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  he  had  been  waiting  all  the 
rooming  for  the  entrance  of  some  friend,  whose 
presence  might  cause  his  lady's  tongue  to  sound 
somewliat  less  harshly.  He,  therefore,  on  the 
instant,  started  up,  and,  having  grasped  the 
hand  of  Valentine,  observed  that  he  really  was 
a  very  pretty  fellow,  for  running  away  the  pre- 
vious evening ;  and,  having  made  this  truly 
remarkable  observation,  he  caused  him  at  once 
to  sit  down  in  the  bar,  and  slapped  his  thigh 
with  all  the  force  of  which  he  was  capable, 
and  wished,  very  particularly,  to  know  how  he 
felt  himself  then. 

"Why,  he's  not  like  somebody  I  know,"  ob- 
served the  highly  sarcastic  Mrs.  Broadsides, 
volunteorinir  an  answer  to  the  question  pro- 
posed. "  He  can  go  out  and  have  a  day's 
pleasure  without  making  a  beast  of  himself, 
and  that's  more  than  some  people  can  do." 
And  she   looked  very  spitefully  at  Mr.  Broad- 


sides, and  bottled  some  bitters,  and  having 
driven  the  cork  against  the  edge  of  the  bar 
very  violently,  began  to  darn  up  an  extraordi- 
nary hole  in  "Mr.  "Broadsides'  speckled  worsted 
stockings.  "  Why,"  said  Valentine,  addressing, 
Mr.  Broadsides,  "  you  were  all  right  when  you 
came  home,  were  you  not  ■?" 

"Right,  sir!"  cried  the  lady,  "he  never  ia 
right.  Go  where  he  may,  and  when  he  may, 
he  always  comes  home  like  a  beast.  It's  won- 
derful to  me — it  really  is  wonderful,  that  men 
can't  go  out  without  drinking  and  swilling,  and 
guttling,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  them- 
selves stupid.  What  pleasure, — what  com- 
fort,—  what  enjoyment  can  there  be  in  iti 
That's  what  I  want  to  know  !  We  can  go  out, 
and  be  pleasant  and  happy,  and  come  home 
without  getting  tipsy :  but  you  ! — there,  if  I 
wouldn't  have  every  man  who  gets  in  that 
state,  kept  on  brown  bread  and  water  for  a 
month  I'm  not  here  !  What,  if  I  were  to  go 
out,  and  come  home  hke  you,  reeling  !" 

"  Oh,  that  would  be  a  werry  different  thing," 
observed  Broadsides. 

"  Not  at  all !  Don't  tell  me  !  We  have  just 
as  much  right  to  get  tipsy  as  you  have.  Ifs 
just  as  bad  for  one  as  for  the  other,  and  no 
worse.  If  a  woman  gets  tipsy,  she's  every- 
thing that's  dreadful.  Oh  !  nothing's  too  bad 
for  her :  it's  then  the  fore-runer  of  all  sorts  of 
wickedness.  But  a  man  ! — he  has  only  to  get 
sober  again,  and  nothing  more  is  said  or  thought 
about  the  matter.  I  say  that  like  many  other 
things,  it's  as  bad  for  the  man  as  for  the  woman, 
only  the  mischief  of  it  is,  it  isn't  thought  so, 
that's  all." 

During  the  rapid  delivery  of  these  interesting 
observations.  Mr.  Broadsides  was  scratching  his 
whiskers,  and  fidgeting,  and  winking,  and  nod- 
ding towards  the  door,  with  the  view  of  in- 
spiring Valentine  with  the  conviction,  that  by 
leaving  the  bar.  their  nnutual  comfort  would,  in 
all  probability,  be  very  materially  enhanced. 
It  was  some  time,  however,  before  he  was 
able  to  make  these  peculiarly  cabalistic  signs 
understood;  but  he  was  at  length  successful, 
and  Valentine,  acting  upon  the  natural  sugges- 
tion, directed  a  pint  of  wine  to  be  sent  into  the 
coffee-room,  and  invited  Mr.  Broadsides  to  join 
him. 

"  You  had  better  stay  here,"  said  the  lady, 
addressing  Valentine,  "  I  don't  allow  eveiy  one 
to  be  in  the  bar,  but  I  don't  mind  you ;  and  it 
shall  be  more  comfortable  here  than  in  that 
cold  room :  it  has  just  been  scoured  out  and  is 
still  very  damp." 

Valentine  apparenffy  felt  flattered.  He  had 
not  the  smallest  objection  to  remain  ;  but  Broad- 
sides most  certainly  had,  and  this  was  no 
sooner  perceived  by  his  lady,  than  she  inquired, 
with  bitter  earnestness,  whether  he  had  any 
particular  wish  to  have  another  fit  of  the  gout? 
This  affectionate  interrogatory  setded  the  busi- 
ness. They  remained  in  the  bar;  and  Valen- 
tine, with  appropriate  solemnity,  inquired  if 
Broadsides  were  really  very  bad  when  he  re- 
turned. 

"As  sober  as  a  judge,  sir!"  replied  that  gen- 
tleman. 

•'Good  gracious!"  exclaimed   the  lady,  as 
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Broaiisides  left  the  bar  to  look  after  a  boiled 
chicken.  "  How  can  you  say  that,  when  you 
know  that  you  were  as  tipsy  as  tipsy  could  be  !" 
■  Well,"  cried  Valentine,  throwing  his  voice 
immediately  behind  Mrs.  Broadsides,  "  that's 
a  good  one.'' 

The  lady,  on  the  instant,  wheeled  round,  ex- 
pecting, of  course,  to  see  some  person  there; 
but  as  this  expectation  was  by  no  means  re- 
alized, she  felt,  in  some  slight  degree,  alarmed, 
and  looked  very  mysterious,  and  then  turned 
to  Valentine,  of  whom  she  inquired  if  he  had 
heard  that  extraordinary  remark. 

Valentine,  who  seemed  to  be  reading  most 
intently,  took  no  apparent  notice  of  this  natural 
question,  but  added,  with  his  eyes  still  fixed 
upon  the  paper — "I  intended  it  for  you.  It 
could  reach  no  farther.  Why,  I  ask,  are  you  a 
scold "?" 

The  tones  in  which  this  observation  was 
made  bore,  in  the  judgment  of  Mrs.  Broad- 
sides, some  resemblance  to  those  of  the  voice 
of  the  waiter,  who  happened  to  be  standing  a 
short  distance  from  the  bar,  counting  his  money 
again  and  again,  scratching  his  head  with  great 
violence,  and  endeavoring  to  recollect  whether 
two  very  hungry  individuals,  who  had  con- 
sumed nine  chops  and  six  kidneys  the  previous 
night  had,  in  reality,  paid  him  or  not. 

"What's  that  you  say,  sir"*"  inquired  the 
lady,  with  a  sharpness  which  quite  confused 
all  his  calculations. 

"Me,  mum!"  cried  the  waiter,  turning 
round  with  great  velocity,  "  1  didn't  speak, 
mum."  , 

"  You  did  speak  !  I  heard  you,  sir  !  Let  me 
have  no  more  of  your  impertinence,  I  beg." 

The  waiter  felt  confused.  He  couldn't  un- 
derstand it  !  He  tvi'isted  his  napkin  and  swung 
it  under  his  arm  with  great  energy  of  mind ; 
but  he  could  not  unravel  the  mystery  at  all.  He 
did,  however,  eventually  venture  to  observe 
that,  upon  his  soul,  he  had  never  opened  his  lips. 

"How  dare  you,"  cried  the  lady,  "tell  me 
that  wicked  falsehood,  when  I  heard  you  as 
plain  as " 

"No!  you  heard  me,  mum!"  cried  Valen- 
tine, throwing  his  voice  with  reprehensible  dex- 
terity into  the  mouth  of  the  waiter. 

"Don't  I  say  so!"  continued  the  lady,  "I 
know  it  was  you,  and  yet  you  the  impudence 
to  tell  me  to  my  face,  that  upon  your  soul  you 
didn't  open  your  lips  !" 

"  No  more  I  did!  'twasn't  me  !"  cried  the 
waiter,  whose  blood  really  began  to  bubble  up. 

"'  If  it  wasn't  you,  who  was  it  then,  sir  1 
That  is  what  I  want  to  know  !"  cried  the  lady  ; 
but  the  waiter  couldn't  tell  her.  He  looked 
extremely  puzzled,  and  so  did  his  mistress, 
who  at  length  began  to  believe  that  it  couldn't 
have  been  him,  and  while,  with  their  mouths 
wide  open,  they  were  giving  each  other  a 
lingering  look,  which  plainly  signified  that  it 
must  have  been  some  one ;  Valentine,  who 
seemed  to  be  still  intent  upon  the  paper,  cried 
in  a  deep  hollow  voice,  which  appeared  to  re- 
eede  gradually—"  Farewell !  treat  him  better. 
He's  kind  to  you  :  be  kind  to  him  !" 

Now,  whether  the  tender  conscience  of  the 
lady  was  pierced  by  these  pointed  remarks : 


whether  she  felt  it  impossible  to  treat  Broad- 
sides better,  or  was  anxious  to  keep  him  in  a 
blissful  state  of  ignorance  of  better  treatmeiit, 
having  thus  been  enjoined,  a  liberal  and  highly 
enlightened  public  will  in  all  probability  be  able 
to  guess,  on  being  informed  that  not  a  syllable 
having  reference  to  the  mystery  was  breathed 
when  Mr.  Broadsides  returned  to  the  bar.  It  wa.s, 
however,  easy  to  perceive  that  an  impression  had 
been  made  upon  the  mind  of  the  lady,  for  al- 
beit she  appeared  to  be  thoughtful  and  gloomy, 
her  tone  was  considerably  changed,  when  in 
reply  to  ]\Ir.  Broadsides'  inquiry,  as  to  whether 
she  intended  to  go  with  the  girls  to  the  fair,  she 
said — "Well,  dear,  I  don't  much  care  if  I  do." 

"That's  right,  my  good  girl!"  exclaimed 
Broadsides,  absolutely  electrified.  "  I  love  the 
old  woman  when  she's  pleasant  and  happy  !"■ 
and  he  rewarded  her  at  once  with  a  smacking 
kiss,  which  might  have  been  heard  in  the 
midst  of  a  storm. 

"But,"  said  the  lady,  "how  long  shall  yoo 
be  gone?" 

"  Oh,  not  above  a  couple  of  hours :  but  ddn't 
wait  for  me ;  run  away  now  and  make  your- 
self tidy,  and  go  off  at  once.  I'll  make  it  all 
right  before  I  leave.  —  I'm  going  down  to  the 
docks,"  he  continued,  addressing  Valentine. 
"  You  never  were  there,  I  suppose  1  What  say 
you?  you  may  just  as  well  run  down  with  me." 

Valentine  consented ;  Mrs.  Broadsides  left 
the  bar ;  and  the  waiter,  who  had  evidently  not 
got  quite  over  it,  brought  in  the  tray. 

"  That's  the  best  wife  in  the  world,"  ol>- 
served  Broadsides,  "that  of  mine.  It  is  true, 
there  ain't  none  on  us  perfect,  but  if  she  could 
but  get  over  that  temper  of  hern,  sir,  she'd  be 
perfection,  and  not  a  ha'porth  less." 

"  But  you  were  of  course  tipsy  last  evening?'^ 
said  Valentine. 

"  Why  as  to  the  matter  of  that,  perhaps  I 
was,  you  see,  a  little  bit  sprung, — I  don't  deny 
it ;  I  might  have  been  a  small  matter  so,  but, 
lor !  that  makes  no  odds  in  the  least.  I've 
been  married  now  two-and-twenty  year,  and 
I  don't  suppose  that  during  that  period  of  time 
I  ever  came  home  drunk,  or  sober,  without 
being,  according  to  the  old  woman's  reckon- 
ing, a  beast.  But  lor  !  practice  makes  perfect, 
and  use  is  second  natur.  She  has  done  it  so  long, 
that  she  has  brought  the  thing  at  last  to  such 
perfection,  that  I  railly  shouldn't  feel  myself 
quite  at  home  without  it.  But  she's  a  verry 
good  sort;  and  you  know  there's  always  some- 
thing; and  the  laest  thing  a  man  can  do,  is  not 
to  look  at  either  the  dark  or  the  bright  side 
alone,  but  to  mix  'em  up  together,  and  see  then 
what  a  sort  of  a  color  they  produce.  They 
say  that  white  is  the  union  of  all  colois,  and 
depend  upon  it,  woman  is  the  same.  They're, 
in  the  lump,  the  union  of  all  that's  good  and 
bad;  yet  the  mixtur  you  see  is  so  particular 
pretty,  that  we  can't  get  on  at  all  without 
loving  'em,  no  how." 

Valentine  agreed  with  this  practical  philoso- 
phy, and  in  due  course  of  time,  which  was  not 
inconsiderable,  Mrs.  Broadsides  descended  full- 
dressed — not  indeed  in  an  aristocratic  sense, 
for  in  that  sense  the  term  "  full-dressed"  may 
signify,  whea  interpreted,  the  state   of  being 
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rroarly  half  naked ;  but  in  a  really  legitimate 
sense  fdll-dressed,  swelled  out  to  an  enormous 
extent  at  every  point ;  and  as  she  was  an  ex- 
tremely stout  lad}",  and  rather  tall  for  her  age, 
which  fluctuated  at  that  interesting  period  of 
her  existence,  between  forty-five  and  sixty,  her 
(.out  ensemble  was  particularly  fascinating — a 
fact  of  which  she  appeared  to  be  by  no  means 
unconscious.  She  sported,  on  the  occasion,  a 
lilac  satin  dress,  with  four  full  twelve-inch 
flounces,  which  were  delicately  edged  with 
crimson  fringe,  a  yellow  velvet  shawl,  striped 
with  crimson,  to  match  the  fringe  of  the 
flounces,  and  trimmed  with  bright  emerald 
bullion ;  a  pink-and-blue  bonnet  of  extraordi- 
nary dimensions,  with  a  bouquet  of  variegated 
artificials  on  one  side,  and  a  white  ostrich 
plume  tipped  with  scarlet  on  the  other ;  and  a 
long  white  veil,  sweetly  flowered  all  over,  and 
80  arranged  as  to  form  a  sort  of  festooned  cur- 
tain, which  hung  about  six  inches  over  the 
front.  Nor  will  it  be  improper  to  speak  of  the 
jewelry,  with  which  certain  points  of  her  per- 
son were  adorned,  for  she  had  on  a  pair  of 
really  Brobdignagian  ear-drops  studded  with 
Lilliputian  spangles,  an  elegant  mother  o'  pearl 
necklace  with  a  cross  attached  in  front ;  a 
massive  gold  chain,  which  hung  completel.y 
over  her  shoulders,  and  which  communicated 
with  an  immense  gold  chronometer  on  one  side 
af  her  waist,  and  on  the  other  to  an  extraordi- 
nary bunch  of  about  a  dozen  seals  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes ;  an  eye-glass  attached  to  a  chain 
made  of  hair,  which  enabled  it  to  hang  down 
in  front  quite  as  low  as  her  knees  ;  an  average 
of  three  rings  on  each  particular  finger  of  each 
particular  hand,  and  a  scent  bottle  adorned 
with  a  chased  gold  top,  which  peeped  for  a 
breath  of  air  just  out  of  her  heaving  bosom. 
Thus  equipped,  she  had  a  small  glass  of  bran- 
dy-and-water  warm,  and  when  the  two  young 
ladies  had  pronounced  themselves  ready,  Val- 
entine submitted  a  glass  of  wine  to  each,  and 
then  handed  them  elegantly  into  a  decent 
hackney  coach,  the  driver  of  which  had 
engaged  to  take  them  there  and  bring  them 
back  for  twelve  shillings  and  two  drops  of 
something  to  drink. 

'•  Now,'"'  said  Mr.  Broadsides,  the  moment 
they  had  started,  "  well  be  ofl,"  and  after  hav- 
ing given  certain  instructions  to  his  servants,  he 
and  Valentine  walked  to  the  stand,  and  got 
into  a  low  sedan-chair  sort  of  a  cab,  which, 
as  Broadsides  very  justly  observed,  might  have 
been  kicked  into  very  little  bits  if  the  horse  had 
felt  disposed  to  be  handy  with  his  hind  legs. 
They  sat,  however,  in  the  most  perfect  safety, 
for  they  happened  to  be  behind  one  of  those 
poor  devoted  animals  which  have  not  more 
than  half  a  kick  in  them,  albeit  in  the  space  of 
lialf  an  hour  he  brought  them  to  the  entrance 
of  the  London  Docks. 

"  Well,  here  we  are,"  said  Broadsides,  as 
they  passed  through  the  gates,  at  which  certain 
ofiicial  individuals  were  looking  with  peculiar 
suspicion  at  every  person  who  passed  out. 
"Them  are  the  sarchers  which  sarch  all  the 
laborers  afore  they  go  home,  which  I  don't  like 
the  principle  of,  'cause  it  is  treating  them  all 
jUfil  as  if  tb.?y  was  thieves." 


"  And  I  suppose  by  that  means  the)  are  kept 
honest?"  observed  Valentine. 

'•  Why  I  des-say  it  keeps  a  good  many  from 
stealing;  but  that's  allogelhera  different  thing  you 
know  from  keeping  them  honest.  Honesty's  hon- 
esty all  over  the  world.  If  a  man  has  the  incli- 
nation to  steal,  he  ain't  a  ha'porth  the  honesler 
'cause  he  can't  do  it.     That's  my  sentiments.'' 

"  I  suppose  that,  notwithstanding,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  smuggling  going  forward  1" 

"  I  believe  you  !  The  men  do  a  pretty  gnod- 
ish  bit  in  that  way;  but  the  women  are  by  far 
the  most  reglarest  devils,  "cause,  you  see,  them 
at  the  gate  can't  so  easily  detect  'em.  They 
wind  long  bladders,  filled  with  spirits,  round 
their  bodies  to  such  an  extent  you'd  be  sur- 
prised. But  they  can"t  smug  quite  so  much 
away  at  a  lime  now,  'cause  in  consequence  you 
see  of  the  alteration  of  the  fashion.  But  when 
the  balloon  sleeves  and  werry  large  bustles  were 
in  wogue,  they  could  manage  to  walk  away 
gallons  at  a  time." 

"  Indeed !"  said  Valentine,  "  but  how  V 

"  Why,  you  see,  independent  of  the  bladders 
which  they  wound  werry  comfortably  round 
'em,  they  could  stow  away  nearly  half  a  gallon 
in  each  sleeve,  for  as  them, sort  of  sleeves  re- 
quired something  to  make  'em  stand  out,  they 
werry  natterally  fancied  that  they  might  just  as 
well  have  the  bulgers  blown  out  with  rum  and 
brandy  as  with  air,  so  all  they  had  to  do  was 
to  strap  their  little  water-proofs  carefully  round 
their  arms,  and  their  sleeves  look  as  fashiona- 
ble as  life ;  and  then  as  for  their  bustles,  why 
that  you  know,  of  course,  was  werry  easily 
managed,  for  they  had  but  to  tie  their  big  bul- 
\  gers  with  different  compartments  round  their 
I  waists,  and  they  could  stow  away  a  gallon  of 
stuff  any  hour  in  the  day,  and  then  walk  through 
the  gates  with  it  hanging  on  behind,  just  as 
natteral  as  clock-work." 

Valentine  smiled;  but  Broadsides  laughed  so 
loudly  at  the  idea,  that  his  progress  was  for  a 
very  considerable  time  impeded.  He  did, 
however,  after  having  blown  out  his  cheeks 
with  great  vehemence  to  check  the  current  of 
his  mirth,  succeed  in  regaining  the  power  to 
waddle  onwards.  "  There,"  said  he,  stopping 
at  the  window  of  one  of  the  little  shops  which 
are  let  to  certain  merchants  who  deal  in  ship's 
stores,  and  directing  the  attention  of  Valentine 
to  a  row  of  little  canisters,  labelled  "  Roast 
Beef,"  "Beef  and  Vegetables,"  &c.,  "That 
there's  the  stuff  to  make  your  hair  curl !  That's 
the  sort  of  tackle  to  take  out  on  a  long  woyage  ! 
There's  a  pound  on  it  smashed  into  about  a 
square  inch.  Of  course  the  merest  mite  on  it 
will  fill  a  man's  belly.  He  can't  starve  any 
hov/,  so  long  as  he's  got  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of 
that  in  him.  But  come,  we  must  keep  on  mov- 
ing, you  know,  or  we  sha'n't  get  half  over  the 
business  to-day." 

"Are  those  empty?"  inquired  Valentine, 
pointing  to  several  hundred  casks  which  were 
lying  to  the  left  of  the  entrance. 

"Empty!  Full  of  wine,  sir — full,  sir,  every 
man  jack  on  'em.  But,  lor!  that's  nothing  to 
what  you'll  see  below.  Why,  they've  got  in 
the  wault  about  a  hundred  thousand  pipes;  and 
the  rent,  if  we  awerage  'em  at  Iwe  ar  d  twenty 
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shillings  a-year  a-piece,  will  be  something  like 
a  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  pounds, 
while  the  walue,  if  we  take  "em  all  round  at 
five  and  forty  pound  a  pipe,  will  be  nearly  live 
million  of  money  ! — five  million,  sir !  What 
do  you  think  of  thaf?" 

Valentine  thought  it  enormous,  and  said  so ; 
and  Broadsides  expressed  his  opinion,  that  Eng- 
land could  never  be  conquered,  so  long  as  she 
possessed  such  an  immense  stock  of  wine. 
•'  What,"  said  he,  "  has  made  the  British  nation 
so  glorious?  What  has  made  our  generals  and 
admirals  so  wictorious'?  Wine,  sir,  wine,  and 
nothing  but  wine  !  Wine,  sir ! — as  sound  as  a 
nut.  That's  my  sentiments ;"  and  the  eloquence 
with  which  those  sentiments  were  delivered, 
threw  him  into  such  a  state  of  perspiration,  that 
he  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  vault  for  some 
considerable  time  with  his  hat  off,  in  order  to 
wipe  himself  dry. 

•'Lights!"  shouted  a  man,  as  they  eventual- 
ly descended ;  and  two  very  oily  individuals 
fired  the  wicks  of  two  circular  lamps,  which 
were  stuck  upon  sticks  about  two  feet  long ;  one 
of  which  it  was  the  custom  to  give  to  each  per- 
son to  carry  in  his  hand  round  the  vault.  Broad- 
sides then  drew  forth  some  papers,  and  having 
arranged  them  to  his  own  satisfaction  and  that 
of  the  clerk  in  attendance,  a  cooper  was  called, 
who  conducted  them  at  once  into  the  far-famed 
place  which  contained,  according  to  Broadsides, 
a  hundred  thousand  pipes  of  the  essence  of 
Great  Britain's  glory. 

Valentine  was  for  some  time  unable  to  see 
anything  distinctly,  but  the  lamps,  which  were 
stationed  in  various  parts  of  the  vault,  and 
which  burned  very  dull  and  very  red ;  but 
Broadsides  who  had  long  been  accustomed  to 
the  place,  was  not  nearly  so  much  afi'ected  by 
the  gloom.  "I  say,"  said  he,  holding  up  the 
lamp  he  had  in  his  hand,  "  only  look  at  the 
fungus!"  and  Valentine  saw,  suspended  from 
the  arches,  huge  masses  of  cobweb,  which  had 
the  appearance  of  fine  black  wool.  Some  of 
these  cobwebs  vrere  hanging  in  festoons  from 
point  to  point,  about  as  thick  as  a  man's  leg, 
while  others  hung  in  bunches  about  the  size  of 
a  man's  body,  and  formed  altogether  an  extra- 
(jrdinary  mass  of  matter,  which  certain  learned 
members  of  the  British  Association  would  do 
well  to  examine  with  appropriate  minuteness, 
with  the  praiseworthy  view  of  reporting  there- 
<in  at  the  next  merry  meeting. 

•'  How  much  of  this  rail  is  there  down  in  the 
wault  V'  enquired  Broadsides  of  the  cooper,  as 
he  pointed  to  the  iron  plates  which  were  planted 
along  the  middle  of  each  avenue,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rolling  the  casks  with  facility. 

"  Nine-and-twenty  mile,"  replied  the  cooper. 

"Twenty-nine  miles'?"  cried  Valentine,  in 
amazement. 

"Nine-and-twenty  mile,  sir;  and  I'll  be 
bound  to  say  there  aint  a  foot  over  or  under. 
Here  we  shall  find  them,"  he  continued,  on 
reaching  the  arch  under  which  were  some  of 
the  wines  that  Mr.  Broadsides  wished  to  taste  ; 
and  while  the  cooper  was  looking  for  the  par- 
ticular casks,  Broadsides  called  the  attention 
of  Valentine  to  one  of  the  ventilators.  "  There's 
a  glorious  battle!"   said   he,   "did  you  ever 


behold  such  a  shindy  ?  It's  the  foul  air  fighli 
ing  with  the  fresh.  One  you  see  wants  to  come 
in,  and  the  other  one  wants  to  get  out :  neithes 
on  'em  seems  inclined  to  wait  for  the  other, 
and  thus  they  go  on  continually  at  it  in  thai 
state  of  mind,  you  see,  world  without  end." 

"This  is  No.  1,"  said  the  cooper,  at  this  mo- 
ment bringing  an  ale-glass  full  of  wine. 

Broadsides  took  the  glass  by  its  foot,  and  held 
it  up  to  the  light,  and  then  shook  it  a  litde,  and 
spilt  about  half,  and  then  smelt  it  and  turned 
up  his  nose,  and  then  tasted  it,  and  spurted  it 
out  again,  and  having  made  up  an  extraordinary 
face,  he  proceeded  to  blow  out  his  cheeks  to  an 
extent  which  made  it  appear  that  he  might  at 
that  time  have  had  in  his  mouth  a  remarkable 
couple  of  overgrown  codlings.  "That  won't 
do  at  no  price,"  said  he,  after  a  time,  "just 
walk  into  six,"  and  a  glass  of  No.  6,  was  ao 
cordingly  drawn,  and  when  he  had  shaken  it 
and  smelt  it,  and  tasted  it  as  before,  he  pro- 
nounced the  whole  lot  to  be  "pison." 

"I  suppose,"  observed  Valentine,  while 
Broadsides  was  occupied  in  bringing  his  mouth 
into  shape,  "that  you  frequently  make  persons 
tipsy  down  here  V 

"'  They  frequently  make  theirselves  tipsy," 
replied  the  cooper,  "  when  they  come  down 
to  look  and  not  to  buy,  you  know — to  swill  and 
not  to  taste.  There  was  yesterday,  for  in- 
stance, three  young  bloods  came  in  with  an 
order  to  taste  five  and  twenty  quarter  casks,  and 
sure  enough  they  did  taste  'em.  They  made 
me  tap  every  cask,  and  swallowed  every  glass 
that  I  drawed,  and  when  I'd  gone  right  clean 
through  'em  they  tried  to  everpersuade  me  to 
begin  the  lot  again  at  the  beginning.  Now, 
there  ain't  above  four  of  these  'ere  to  a  pint,  so 
they  couldn't  have  taken  in  less  than  three  botr 
ties  a-piece.  I  warned  'em  of  the  consequence, 
for  I  sav/  they  knew  nothing  at  all  about  it,  but 
the  fact  was,  they  came  for  a  swill,  and  a  swill 
they  most  certainly  had.  They  didn't,  how- 
ever, feel  it  any  great  deal  down  here,  but  pre- 
haps  they  didn't  when  they  got  out!  I  knew 
how  it'd  be,  so  I  went  up  the  steps  just  to  watch 
them,  and  lor!  directly  they  smelt  the  fresh  air, 
and  saw  the  light  of  the  blessed  heaven,  they 
all  began  to  reel  just  like  so  many  devils.  I 
thought  that  bang  into  the  dock  go  they  must, 
and  if  they'd  only  seen  the  water,  in  of  course 
they  would  have  soused,  for  they  ran  right  bust 
against  everything  they  tried  to  avoid." 

"Then  persons  don't  feel  it  much  while  they 
are  down  herel"  observed  Valentine. 

"No,"  replied  the  cooper,  "very  seldom, 
urdess  they  happen  to  have  had  a  glass  of  ale 
before  they  come  down,  and  then  they  just  do 
if  they  drink  at  all  any  ways  freely.  Tlie 
other  day,  now.  a  lushington  of  this  kind  came 
in  with  two  others,  and  I  attended  'em  ;  and 
when  they  had  tasted,  and  tasted,  and  tasted, 
until  I  thought  they'd  all  drop  down  dead  drunk 
together,  this  gent  slipped  away,  and  his  friends 
very  natterly  fancied  that,  finding  his  stomach 
a  little  out  of  order,  he'd  started  off  home,  and 
as  I  couldn't  see  him  no  where  about,  why,  I 
natterly  fancied  so  too ;  but  the  next  mr-rning, 
just  as  I  went  into  No.  5,  north,  for  a  sample. 
who  should  I  see,  but  this  identical  indiwidual 
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Kitting  in.  thft  sawdust  with  his  heail  upon  a 
pipe,  as  comfortable  as  a  biddy,  and  snoring 
away  like  a  trooper.  I  woke  him,  of  course, 
and  he  got  up  as  fresh  as  a  daisy ;  but  in  order 
to  avoid  all  row,  you  see,  I  made  him  keep 
behind  till  a  party  came  in,  and  he  slipped  out 
with  them  without  any  body  knowing  a  bit 
about  the  matter." 

"  I  presume  you  don't  drink  much  your- 
selves'?" observed  Valentine. 

'•  Why,  that,  you  see.  depends  upon  circum- 
stances. The  old  hands  don"t:  the  smell's 
enough  for  them  ;  but  the  new  and  werry  green 
uus  are  contini/y  sucking  like  infants.  It's  a 
long  time  before  sich  as  them  can  be  weaned. 
It  was  only  the  Saturday  night  before  last,  that 
one  of  this  sort  got  locked  down.  We  didn't 
know  a  word  about  the  matter,  and  the  vault 
wasn't  of  course  going  to  be  opened  again  be- 
fore Monday;  but  he  got  pretty  sober  in  the 
course  of  Sunday  morning,  and  after  having 
spent  a  few  happy  hours  at  the  grating,  he  gave 
a  Aview  holler  to  one  of  the  outside  watchmen, 
who  sent  for  the  key,  and  got  him  out  very 
quietly.  But  it  cured  him.  I  don't  believe  he 
has  had  so  much  as  a  suck  since  then." 

'•  Well,  come,"  said  Broadsides,  •'  now  I  am 
here,  let's  see  how  my  extra-particular  get's  on." 

This  happened  to  be  under  the  opposite  arch, 
and  while  the  cooper  was  in  it  with  Broadsides, 
Valentine,  who  was  looking  very  intently  at 
some  cobwebs,  perceived  a  tall  dark  figure 
march  past  him  in  a  manner  which  struck  him 
33  being  extremely  mysterious.  He  was  angry, 
very  angry  with  himself  for  being  startled, 
although  he  couldn't  help  it ;  and  after  having 
reproached  himself  severely  in  consequence, 
he  walked  to  the  opposite  arch.  "  A  tall  per- 
son passed  just  now,"  said  he  to  the  cooper. 
"  Who  was  it?" 

•'One  of  the  watchmen.  They  walk  in  and 
out  in  the  dark  to  see  that  no  indiwidual  pays 
twice.  There's  lot's  on  'em  about.  You'll  see 
bim  again  by'n  bye." 

"  Very  well,"  thought  Valentine,  "  if  I  do,  I'll 
startle  him,''  and  while  the  cooper  was  broach- 
ing the  extra-particular,  he  looked  round  the 
vault  with  an  anxious  eye. 

"  Now  then,"  said  Broadsides,  handing  him 
a  glass,  "just  tell  me  now  what  you  think  of 
diat." 

Valentine  tasted,  and  found  it  so  splendid, 
^at  he  almost  unconsciously  finished  the  glass. 

'•That's  something  like,  ain't  it?  That's 
what  I  call  wine  !  It's  as  sound  as  a  nut.  Let's 
have  another  glass,"  and  another  glass  was 
drawn,  and  while  Broadsides  was  smelling  it, 
and  shaking  it,  and  spilling  it,  and  tasting  it, 
and  spurting  it  over  the  saw  dust,  and  making 
it  go  through  all  sorts  of  mancBUvres,  the  watch- 
man ]iassed  again. 

•'  Jlush!"  cried  Valentine  throwing  his  voice 
among  the  ca.sks,  which  were  near  him.  "  He's 
here !" 

The  watchman  stood  perfectly  still.  He 
would  scarcely  allow  himself  to  breathe.  He 
was  a  man  who  reflected  upon  the  imaginary 
rehearsal  of  his  actions — an  extremely  cautious 
man,  and  his  name  was  Job  Scrnggins.  In- 
stead, therefore,  of  rushing  like  a  fool  to  the 


spot,  he,  with  admirable  tact,  hold  up  his  hand 
to  enjoin  silence,  and  tried  with  great  optical 
energy  to  pierce  the  extremely  dense  gloo:<i  of 
the  vault.  This  he  found  to  bo  impracticable. 
All  was  dark,  pitch-dark,  in  the  direction  from 
which  the  voice  appeared  to  proceed.  No- 
thing could  be  distinguished.  Twenty  men 
might  have  been  drinking  there  unperceived. 
Scroggins  therefore  having  formed  his  plan  of 
attack,  said  in  a  delicate  whisper  to  the  cooper, 
''If  you  stand  here,  we  shall  nab  'em,"  and 
crept  very  stealthily  round  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  arch. 

Now  this  was  precisely  what  Valentine  want- 
ed. He  wished  but  to  excite  the  suspicion  of 
the  watchman  that  persons  were  having  a  clan- 
destine treat,  to  enable  him  to  keep  up  the 
game.  Job  Scroggins  had  therefore  no  sooner 
got  round  than  Valentine  sent  a  faint  whisper 
very  near  him,  the  purport  of  which  was  that 
Harry  was  a  fool  not  to  get  behind  the  casks. 

^' Hallo!''  shouted  Scroggins,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder,  on  hearing  the  faint  expression  of  that 
affectionate  sentiment. 

"Get  behind!  get  behind!"  cried  Valentine, 
"  we  shall  be  caught !" 

"  Hallo  !"  again  shouted  Job  Scroggins,  -with 
all  the  energy  at  his  command.  "  What  are 
you  about  there?     D'ye  hear?" 

"  Hush !"  said  Valentine,  "  hush !  not  a  word." 
"I  hear  you,  my  rum  'uns!     Come  out  of 
that,  will  you !     Here  Jones !" 

"  Hallo  \"  shouted  Jones.  "  What  d'ye  want?" 
"  Come  here  I"  cried  Scroggins.  "  Here, 
quick! — No.  9! — We'll  nab  you,  my  lushing 
tons ! — we'll  find  you  out !"  and  he  tore  away  a 
stout  piece  of  scanding,  while  Broadsides  hand- 
ed the  glass  of  wine  to  Valentine,  and  tucked 
up  his  sleeves  to  assist  in  the  caption. 

"  Now,  then,"  cried  Jones,  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  fortification  of  two  pipes  of 
port,  and  Avhose  nose  glowed  with  inefTectual 
fire.     '•'  What's  the  row  !" 

"  Here's  a  lot  of  fellows  here,"  replied  Scrog- 
gins, "swilling  away  at  the  wine  like   devils." 
"  Where  ?"  cried  the  tiery-nosed  cooper  with 
extraordinary  fierceness. 

"  Here !"  shouted  Scroggins.  "Lights ! lights !" 
"What's  the  matter?     Hallo!"   cried  two 
voices  in  the  distance. 

"  Here  !  Nine  !  Lights !  lights !"  reiterated 
Scroggins,  who  appeared  to  be  in  a  dreadful 
state  of  excitement  just  then. 

"All  safe  now.  Lie  still,"  said  Valentine, 
throwing  his  voice  behind  a  lot  of  quarter  casks 
which  stood  to  the  left  of  Job  Scroggins. 

"  Ah,  you're  safe  enough !"  exclaimed  Job, 
in  a  tone  of  bitter  irony.  "  Pray,  don't  alarm 
your  blessed  selves !  you're  quite  safe — to  be 
nabbed  in  less  than  no  time.  Now  then  there, 
look  alive — now  quick  !"  he  continued,  as  two 
additional  coopers  approached  the  spot  with 
lights.  "  If  you  get  away  now,  my  fine  fellows, 
why,  may  I  be  blowed.     There,  you  go  behind 


there,  and  you  stand  here,  and  you  keep  a  sharp 

^      we'll 

forgive 


look  out  there.     Now  then,  if  they  escape, 


Having  stationed  the  coopers  wi'.h  lamps  in 
their  hands  at  various  parts  of  the  arch,  Job 
Scroggins   stole   gently   between   two    distinoj 
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rows  of  pipes,  and  Valentine,  wishing  to  ren- 
der all  the  assistance  in  his  power,  preceded 
him.  Just,  however,  as  he  had  reached  the 
darkest  part  of  the  arch,  he  cried,  in  an  as- 
sumed voice,  of  course,  •'■'  Let"s  drown  him,"' 
and  threw  the  glass  of  wine  he  held  in  his 
hand  over  his  head  so  de.vterously,  that  the 
whole  of  it  went  into  the  face  of  Mr.  Scroggius, 
who  was  looking  about  behind  in  a  state  of 
anxiety  the  most  intense. 

"  Here  they  are !  Here  are  the  thieves !'' 
shouted  Scroggins,  wiping  his  wine-washed 
face  with  the  sleeve  of  his  coat.  ''  Look  out 
there  ! — look  out !"'  and  he  rushed  past  Valen- 
tine with  great  indignation,  and  peered  with 
considerable  fierceness  of  aspect  into  every 
cavity  sutiiciently  large  to  admit  the  tail  of  a 
consumptive  rat. 

'•'  Hush!"  cried  Valentine,  sending  his  voice 
right  ahead;  and  away  went  Scroggins  to  the 
spot  from  which  the  whisper  appeared  to  pro- 
ceed, whUe  the  coopers  were  looking  about 
with  great  eagerness,  expecting  every  moment 
to  see  the  thieves  rise. 

'■  Quiet,  Harry  !  quiet !  They'll  catch  us/" 
whispered  Valentine. 

'•  Catch  you !"'  cried  Scroggins,  '■  to  be  sure 
we  shall !"'  And  he  poked  his  stick  with  in- 
finite violence  between  the  casks,  and  rattled  it 
about  with  consummate  desperation,  and  look- 
ed!— as  the  lamp  was  beneath  his  wine-stained 
face,  it  imparted  so  ghastly  a  hue  to  liis  fea- 
tures, that  really  he  looked  like  a  fiend. 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha !  ha  !"'  cried  Valentine,  merrily 
sending  his  voice  riiiht  under  the  arch  adjoining. 
Away  went  Job  Scroggins  backed  up  by  the 
coopers,  Avho  struck  their  shins  cleverly  against 
the  corner  casks,  and  stumbled  over  the  scant- 
ling, one  after  the  other,  with  infuute  presence 
of  mind. 

••  Away,  aw'ay !"'  shouted  Valentine,  throwing 
his  voice  towards  the  spot  they  had  just  left; 
and  Job  Scroggins  rushed  back  with  the  coopers 
at  his  taU,  of  whom  the  whole  were  inspired 
with  the  spirit  of  vengeance. 

''Stand  there!"  shouted  Scroggins;  '-'they 
must  pass  that  way !"  and  he  poked  his  thick 
stick  between  the  casks  again  desperately,  and 
floHrished  it  about  Vith  unparalleled  zeal. 

'•  lis  all  up  with  us,  Harry :  we're  blocked 
right  in,"  whispered  Valentme,  despairingly. 
"Forgive  us!"  he  added,  in  a  different  voice, 
as  if  Harry  had  really  become  very  much  alarm- 
ed— "Forgive  us!  Ave"ll  do  so  no  more:  have 
mercy !" 

Mercy!  If  there  be  in  the  English  language 
one  word,  which  tends  more  than  another  to 
soften  a  truly  British  heart,  that  word  is  beyond 
question,  Mercy.  There  is  magic  in  the  sound 
of  that  soft,  soothing  word.  A  true  English- 
man's sympathies  swell  when  it  is  breathed, 
and  his  anger  is  strangled  by  that  string  of  be- 
nevolence, which  he  winds  with  pride  round 
his  compassionate  heart.  Tears  of  blood,  fiow 
tliey  never  so  freely,  are  not  more  etTectual  in 
cutting  the  throat  of  vengeance,  than  the  magi- 
cal sound  of  this  beautiful  word,  for  the  moment 
it  strikes  on  the  drum  of  the  ear,  the  .spirit  of 
Ate  is  kicked  from  the  soul,  and  benevolence 
rises  great,  glorious,  and  free,  in  loveliness, 


even  surpassing  itself.  About  this  it  is  clear 
there  can't  be  two  opinions;  and  hence,  none 
can  marvel,  that  when  the  word  reached  the 
soft  sensitive  ear  of  the  true-hearted  Scroggins, 
he  should  have  exclaimed  with  all  the  fervor 
of  which  he  was  capable  : — "  Mercy  !  Mercy  ? 
— You  don't  have  a  squeak  !" 

"Come  out!"  he  continued;  "you  guzzling 
vagabones  ! — mercy  indeed  ! — with  a  hook  !" 

"We  have  not  drank  a  great  deal,"  said 
Valentine  imploringly.  "We  haven't,  indeed. 
You  shall  have  it  all  back  if  you  will  but  for- 
give us." 

Scroggins  smiled  a  sardonic  smile. 

"  This  is  how  the  wine  goes,"  said  Mr.  Broad- 
sides. 

"  And  then  we  get's  blowed  up  sky-high  for 
the  'ficiency,"  added  the  fiery-nosed  cooper. 

"Now  then!  are  you  coming  out  or  not!'' 
shouted  Scroggins. 

Valentine  sent  forth  a  laugh  of  defianc*, 
which  caused  the  heaving  bo.'soni-of  Scroggius 
to  swell  with  the  essence  of  wrath.  He  might 
have  been  somewhat  subdued  by  humility, 
although  that  was  not  extremely  probable  then 
— still  he  might  by  such  means  have  been 
softened;  but  when  ho  reflected  on  the  mon- 
.strous  idea  of  being  defied  !  he  couldn't  stand 
it !  he  wouldn't  stand  it !  He  flew  to  the  spot 
from  which  the  laugh  had  apparently  pro- 
ceeded, and  struck  the  surrounding  casks  with 
peculiar  indignation. 

"Will  you  come  out  or  not,"  he  exclaimed, 
"before  I  do  you  a  mischief?" 

"No,"  shouted  Valentine. 

"Then  take  the  conseqrzence,"  cried  Scrog- 
gins, who  looked  at  that  moment  remarkably 
fierce.  "Now  then,"  he  continued,  addressing 
the  coopers,  "  we'll  give  'em  no  quarter :  we'll 
have  no  more  parley  :  we'll  drag  'em  out  now, 
neck  and  eels!" 

Previously,  however,  to  the  effectual  accon> 
plishment  of  this  extremely  laudable  object,  it 
was  obviously  and  absolutely  necessary  to  find 
them — a  remarkable  fact,  which  struck  Scrog- 
gins and  the  coopers  with  such  consummate 
force,  that  they  set  to  work  at  once,  with  the 
view  of  effecting  this  highly  important  prelimi- 
nary, and  displayed  an  amount  of  zeal,  which 
really  did  them  great  credit. 

"  They"re  somewhere  about  here,  I  know," 
observed  the  fieiy-nosed  cooper. 

"  Oh,  we  shall  find  'em  !  we"ll  have  'em  !" 
cried  Scroggins;  "and  when  we  do  catch  'em, 
they'll  know  it !" 

The  highly  sarcastic  tone  in  which  these 
words  were  uttered,  was  clearly  indicative  of 
something  veiy  desperate ;  and  as  the  coopers, 
who  were  beginning  to  get  very  impatient^ 
were  running  round  the  arch  with  unparallelec 
energy,  Valentine,  unperceived,  threw  the  glasft 
he  had  had  in  his  hand  upon  a  pile  of  pipe? 
under  the  gloomy  arch  opposite,  and  immedi- 
ately cried:  "There's  a  fool!  now  we  can't  get 
another  drop." 

"  Here  they  are !"  shouted  Scroggins,  on  hear- 
ing the  crash.  "Now  then,  boys!  hurrah!  we 
shall  nail  'em  !" 

This  soul-stirring  speech  put  the  coopers  on 
their  mettle,  and  they  rushed  towards  t\e  arch 
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with  unprecedented  spirit ;  but  before  they 
reached  the  spot  in  which  tlie  broken  glass  was 
lying,  Valentine — who  did  not  exactly  compre- 
hend the  precise  meaning  of  the  words:  "now 
we'll  nail  'em."  albeit  he  fancied,  that  if  poor 
unhappy  persons  had  really  been  there,  they 
would  have  stood  a  fair  chance  of  being  mer- 
cilessly hammered — cried,  "Now,  let  us  start: 
we  can  get  no  more  wine  !'' 

"Stop  there,  you  vagabones!"  cried  Scrog- 
gins,  vehemently,  thinking  to  frighten  them  out 
of  their  wits.  '■  We  are  cocksure  to  catch  you, 
you  know!  You  may  just  as  well  give  up  at 
once  !" 

They  had  now  reached  the  spot  in  which  the 
glass  lay  smashed  into  a  really  extraordinary 
number  of  little  pieces.  "  Here  we  have 
hocklar demonstration,"  he  continued;  "here's 
where  the  vagabones  was." 

"Stoop  down,"  whispered  Valentine. 

"Come  out!''  cried  Scroggins.  "It's  o'  no 
use  you  know;  we  see  you  !"  An  observation 
which,  how  laudable  soever  its  object  might 
have  been,  involved  a  highly  reprehensible 
falsehood. 

'■'  Now  then  ! — crawl  gently,"  whispered  Val- 
entine.— "  Come  on  !" 

Scroggins  leaped  over  the  pipes  in  an  instant, 
and  looked  round  and  round  with  an  expression 
of  surprise. 

"Have  you  got  '"em?"  inquired  the  fiery- 
nosed  cooper. 

"Got  'em!"  echoed  Scroggins:  "I  only  just 
wish  I  had,  for  their  sakes.  1  'stabhsh  a  trifle 
or  two  in  their  mem'ries  to  sarve  'em  for 
life.  I'll  warrant  they  wouldn't  forgsjt  it  a  one 
while," 

Valentine  now  sent  a  slight  laugh  so  very 
near  the  legs  of  Mr.  Scroggins,  that  that  gentle- 
man spun  round  with  the  velocity  of  a  cock- 
chafer, and  felt  very  angry  indeed  with  him- 
self when  he  reflected  that  the  ■•'  Lushingtons" 
still  were  at  large.  "Where  can  they  be  crept 
to"?"  he  cried,  in  amazement.  "  They're  not  a 
yard  from  me,  and  yet — why,  where  the " 

"There's  no  room  for  two  men  to  hide  their 
bodies  here,"  observed  the  fiery- nosed  cooper. 

"They  must  be  particular  small,"  said  Mr. 
Broadsides. 

"They  must  be  particular  active,^'  said 
Scroggins;  and  Valentine  sent  another  laugh 
very  near  him. 

.lob  Scroggins  looked  savage — undoubtedly 
savage  !  He  shook  his  red  head  with  extreme 
desperation,  and  ground  his  great  teeth  with 
maniacal  zeal.  "Where  can  they  be  hid  ?"  he 
exclaimed,  with  great  emphasis.  "'Blister 
'em  !     where  can  the  scoundrels  be  got  to  V 

He  paused  for  a  reply,  and  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  his  companions,  and  his  companions  fi.xed 
their  eyes  upon  him,  while  Broadsides  scratched 
his  head  with  his  right  hand,  and  rubbed  his 
chin  ve:y  mysteriously  with  his  left. 

At  this  interesting  moment  an  intelligent 
cooper,  who  had  theretofore  searched  without 
uttering  a  syllable,  ventured  to  offer  a  rational 
suggestion,  the  purport  of  which  was,  that  they 
certainly  must  be  somewhere. 

"  Somewhere  !"  cried  Scroggins,  very  an- 
giily :  "  We  know  they  must  be  somewhere ; 


but  Avhore  is  that  somewhere?-  That's  the 
grand  pint !" 

The  intelligent  cooper,  who  offered  this  sug- 
gestion, was  silent,  for  he  saw  that  Mr.  Scrog- 
gins looked  ready  to  eat  him:  and  Scroggina 
was  a  big  man,  and  had  an  excessively  carnivo- 
rous aspect.  Silence  was,  therefore,  a  species 
of  wisdom,  which  the  little  intelligent  cooper 
displayed,  and  the  search  was  resumed  with 
increased  perseverance. 

But  Valentine  himself  now  became  some- 
what puzzled.  He  scarcely  knew  how  to  j^ro- 
ceed.  He  was  anxious  to  send  the  invisible 
"Lushingtons"  off  with  cclal,  but  the  o^uestion 
was,  how  could  he  get  them  away?  While, 
therefore,  the  watchmen  and  the  coopers  were 
hunting  about  in  all  directions,  poking  their 
sticks  into  every  kind  of  cavity,  asking  them- 
selves all  sorts  of  queer  questions,  and  answer- 
ing themselves  in  all  sorts  of  queer  ways,  he 
was  quietly  conceiving  a  design  to  carry  into 
immediate  execution,  with  the  view  of  thick- 
ening the  mystery  in  which  they  were  involved. 
He  had  not,  however,  to  puzzle  himself  long, 
for,  being  blessed  with  an  exceedingly  vivid 
imagination,  he  had  but  to  give  it  full  swing  for 
a  time,  and  a  host  of  ideas  would  dart  across 
his  brain  with  about  the  velocity  of  lightning; 
and,  although  it  occasionally  happened  that 
they  rushed  in  so  wildly,  and  upset  each  other 
so  wantonly,  and  caused  so  much  confusion, 
that  he  was  really  compelled,  in  self-defence, 
to  kick  them  all  out  together ;  in  this  particular 
instance  they  entered  in  the  most  orderly  man- 
ner possible,  and,  after  playing  at  leap-frog 
clean  down  each  other's  throats,  the  most  pow- 
erful remained,  having  swallowed  all  the  rest ; 
and  that  Valentine  seized  by  the  collar  at  once, 
with  the  view  of  making  it  perform  that  parti- 
cular office  for  wViich  it  had  been  created. 
This  was,  however,  a  desperate  idea,  it  being 
no  other  than  that  of  introducing  his  voice  into 
one  of  the  pipes  of  wine,  in  order  to  see  how 
Job  Scroggins  and  his  companions  would  act ; 
but  Valentine,  resolved  not  to  repudiate  it  in 
consequence  of  its  desperate  character,  held  it 
firmly,  and  just  as  the  energetic  Job,  after  run- 
ning round  and  round  with  great  fierceness  of 
aspect,  and  vowing  the  most  extraordinary  spe- 
cies of  vengeance,  had  paused  to  regain  a  little 
breath,  and  to  wipe  the  perspiration  from  his 
face,  with  the  cuff  of  his  bob-tailed  coat,  he 
pitched  his  voice  dexterously  into  an  e.xtremely 
old  cask,  and  cried,  "  Wasn't  it  lucky  we  founil 
this  one  empty,  eh?" 

Job  Scroggins  stared;  and  so  did  old  Broad- 
sides, and  so  did  the  fiery-nosed  cooper;  and 
they  drew  near  the  cask  from  which  the  sound 
had  apparently  proceeded,  and  listened  again 
with  an  expression  of  amazement. 

"Keep  in  the  head,"  wkispered  Valentine, 
very  audibly. 

"They're  here!"  shouted  Scroggins,  snatch- 
ing an  adze  from  the  fiery-nosed  cooper. 
"  Look  out !  — now  they're  nailed  I"  and  with- 
out a  single  moment's  reflection,  without  con- 
sidering whether  the  cask  were  full  or  empty, 
without  even  givhig  the  slightest  notice  to  those 
who  were  with  him,  he  smashed  in  the  head  of 
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the  pipe,  and  the  wine,  of  course,  rushed  out 
in  torrents. 

"  You  fool !"  cried  the  fiery-nosed  cooper,  as 
ihe  stream  dashed  the  lamps  from  their  hands, 
and  extinguished  the  lights. 

"Help!  help!"  shouted  Scroggins. 

"Silence,  you  ass!  hold  your  tongue  !''  cried 
the  fiery-nosed  cooper.  •'  Hoist  the  cask  up  on 
end  !— Now !— Stick  to  it !— Now !— All  togeth- 
bj! — Hurrah!'' 

In  an  instant  the  thing  was  accomplished,  for 
Valentine,  who  was  really  very  sorry  for  what 
had  happened,  put  forth  with  the  rest  all  the 
strength  at  his  command. 

"Now,  don't  make  a  noise,*'  said  the  fiery- 
liosed  cooper  ;  "'get  a  hght  from  the  lamp  there 
—quick  !"  And  Scroggins,  who  was  then  in  a 
dreadful  state  of  mind,  groped  his  way  at  once 
out  of  the  arch,  while  the  rest  were,  of  course, 
in  total  darkness,  and  up  to  their  ankles  in 
wine.  It  was  not,  however,  long  before  Scrog- 
gins returned,  and  when  he  did,  the  very  first 
question  asked  was, — "  What  cask  is  it  ]" 

"All  right  —  all  right !"  said  the  fiery-nosed 
cooper,  after  having  examined  it  minutely.  "It's 
one  of  them  old  uns  that's  been  here  so  long." 

''What,  one  of  them  three  !"  cried  his  com- 
rade. "  Well,  that's  werry  lucky  as  far  as  it 
goes.  It'll  never  be  cleared.  It  was  only 
t'other  day  I  was  saying  that  I'd  bet  any  money 
the  warrants  was  lost." 

"Come,  that's  most  fortunate,"  thought  Va- 
lentine. 

"'Bdt  what  are  we  to  dol"  cried  the  greatly- 
alarmed  Scroggins.  "How  are  we  to  hide  it  ? 
— There's  such  a  rare  lyt  on  it  spilt !" 

"Now  don't  make  no  noise,"  said  his  fiery- 
nosed  friend  :  "  I'll  cooper  it  up,  and  you  get 
all  the  sawdust  you  can, — now  be  handy  !  It's 
an  awful  puddle,  surely ;  but  the  sawdust  '11 
eoon  suck  it  up."  And  he  began  to  repair  the 
cask,  while  the  rest  were  engaged  in  scraping 
sawdust  together  and  mixing  it  up  with  the 
wine,  and  then  throwing  it.  when  it  became 
perfectly  saturated,  under  the  scanthng  to  dry. 

By  dint  of  great  labor,  —  for  all,  including 
Broadsides,  who  puffed  away  frightfully,  as- 
sisted,—  in  the  space  of  twenty  minutes  the 
pool  became  pretty  well  absorbed  ;  and  as  the 
Hery-nosed  cooper  had  by  that  time  completed 
his  job,  the  pipe  was  carefully  placed  upon  the 
scantling  again,  and  when  more  fresh  sawdust 
had  been  strewn  over  the  spot,  the  place  looked 
so  much  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  that  it 
might  even  then  have  been  passed  unnoticed. 

"Well,"  cried  Scroggins,  "  it's  well  it  isn't 
no  worse ;  but  if  I'd  only  h^'  caught  them  'ere 
warmint,  whoever  they  are,  if  I  wouldn't  have 
sarved  'em  out,  blister  'em,  blow  me  !" 

"  But  did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  fool,"  ob- 
served the  fiery-nosed  cooper,  "to  smash  in  the 
head  of  a  pipe,  when  he  knew  we  hadn't  got 
an  empty  cask  in  the  place "?" 

"Why,  you  see,"  said  Mr.  Scroggins,  in  ex- 
tenuation, "I  didn't  then  give  it  a  thought.  It 
was  a  mad  go ;  I  know  it, — a  werry  mad  go ; 
but,  you  see,  I  was  so  savage,  that  I  didn't 
know  rayly  what  I  did ;  and  I  fancied  I  heered 
the  two  wagabones  inside." 


"And  so  did  I,"  said  his  fierj--nosed  friend; 
"but  then  I  knov,-'d  it  couldn't  be." 

"They  must  ha'  been  behind  that  'ere  pipe," 
continued  Scroggins;  "I'm  sartain  they  must, 
and  I  ony  just  wish  I'd  ha'  caught  'em,  that's 
all ;  if  I  wouldn't  ha'  given  'em  pepper  ! — may 
I  never  set  eyes  on  my  babbies  again  !" 

During  this  extremely  interesting  colloquy, 
Broadsides  and  Valentine  were  industriously 
occupied  in  wiping  their  sticky  hands  and  faces, 
and  making  themselves  sufficiently  decent  to 
pass  without  exciting  special  notice.  Thev 
found  this,  however,  a  dithcult  job,  for  the  wine 
had  spurted  over  them  freely ;  but  when  they 
had  carefully  turned  down  their  collars,  and 
buttoned  their  coats  so  closely  up  to  their  china 
that  scarcely  a  particle  of  their  deeply-stained 
shirts  could  be  perceived,  it  ivas  unanimously 
decided  that  they  might  venture. 

"  But  you  want  to  taste  the  other  pipe  of  port. 
sir,  don't  you?"  observed  the  cooper. 

"  The  stink  of  them  lamps,"  replied  Broad- 
sides, "hasspylt  my  taste  for  a  fortnit :  besides. 
I  don't  care  a  bit  about  it;  I  only  came  to  taste, 
what  I  wouldn't  have  at  no  price,  them  six 
pipes  of  pison." 

The  business  being  therefore  at  an  end,  the 
fiery-nosed  cooper  polished  Valentine's  boors 
with  his  apron,  when  Broadsides  gave  the  men 
half-a-crown  to  drink  his  health,  and  he  and 
Valentine — who  gave  them  half-a-sovereign. — 
were  ushered  very  respectfully  out  of  the  vault, 
and  after  passing  the  gates  without  exciting 
more  than  ordinary  attention,  got  into  a  cab, 
and  rode  home. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

VALENTINE  BECOMES  ACQUAINTED  WITH  A  FRIGHTFUL 
CALAMITY,  AND  HAS  A  HEAKT-RENDING  INTERVIEW 
ON  THE  SUBJECT  WITH  HORACE. 

There  is  a  remarkable  bit  of  sublimity — a 
powerful,  pale,  universal  reflector,  which  is 
sometimes  above  us,  and  sometimes  below  us. 
and  sometimes  on  a  line  precisely  parallel  with 
us — a  reflector  of  which  the  composition  is  un- 
known, but  which  is  ycleped  by  our  sublunary 
philosophers — a  moon.  That  this  moon  will  be 
ever  cut  up  into  stars,  may  rationally,  notwith- 
standing the  idea  originated  with  our  own  im- 
mortal Shakspeare,  be  doubted  ;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  as  it  derives  its  pale,  lustre 
from  the  sun,  so  mankind  in  the  aggregate  do- 
rive  their  lustre  from  money ;  and  albeit  the 
connection  between  the  moon  and  money  may 
not  at  a  glance  be  perceived,  except,  indeed,  by 
superficial  men  of  genius,  and  philosophers 
steeped  to  the  very  lips  in  learned  mud,  thai 
there  is  a  connection  between  them  will  be 
acknowledged  by  all,  when  they  reflect  upor, 
the  fact  of  the  moon  being  silver  by  pre- 
scription. 

Now,  money  is  said  to  be  the  devil ;  and  if  it 
be,  it  is  beyond  all  dispute  an  extremely  plear 
sant  devil,  and  one  of  which  men  are  so 
ardently  enamored,  that  they  absolutely  wor- 
ship it  as  if  it  were  a  god.    No  matter  of  what 
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material  this  money  may  be  composed — no 
matter  whether  it  consists  of  precious  metals, 
precious  stones,  or  precious  little  bits  of  paper, 
lor  every  convertible  representative  of  money 
is  equally  precious;  its  accumulation  and  distri- 
bution in  reality  constitute  the  principal  busi- 
ness of  men's  lives.  Some  despise  it  for  a  time  : 
tliey  never  despise  it  long:  they  soon  suffer  for 
the  indulgence  in  that  bad  passion.  Others 
will  do  anything,  however  dishonorable,  to  ob- 
tain it.  It  a  man  has  money,  he's  all  right;  if 
he  has  none,,  he  is  all  wrong.  It  matters  not 
what  hermits  and  monks  may  say,  if  an  honest 
man  be  poor,  his  fel!ow-men  despise  him ; 
while  a  wealthy  villain,  in  the  world's  estima- 
tion, is  a  highly  respectable  member  of  society, 
and  hence  the  penalty  on  poverty  is  greater  than 
that  which  is  attached  to  any  absolute  crime. 
Nor  is  this  all,  as  the  saying  is;  nothing  like 
all.  It"s  astonishing  the  spirit  of  independence 
tire  possession  of  money  inspires,  and  equally 
astonishing  are  the  dejection  and  humility  which 
the  non-pos.session  of  it  induces.  If  a  man  has 
no  money,  his  mind  is  ill  at  ease ;  he  cannot 
feel  comfortable  any  how — it  amounts  to  an 
absolute  physical  impossibility  for  him  to  hold 
up  his  head  like  a  man  who  has  lots.  He  can't 
do  it !  It's  of  no  use  to  physic  him  with  philoso- 
phy !  All  the  philosophy  in  the  world  is  insuf- 
ficient to  cure  his  pecuniary  disease.  He  can't 
understand  your  philosophy  then,  and  he  won't 
understand.  He  knows  better.  He  knows  that 
he  has  got  no  money ! — a  species  of  knowledge 
which  affects  alike  body  and  soul.  And  yet, 
notwithstanding  money  is  so  valuable — so  pre- 
cious, that  its  absence  teems  with  misery  and 
humiliation  j  notwithstanding  it  is  so  dear,  so 
highly  prized  when  it  is  wanted,  that  we  risk 
even  our  lives  to  obtain  it,  how  thoughtlessly 
we  waste  it !  how  freely  we  squander  it  away, 
when  it  is  gained,  as  if  its  possession  inspired 
the  belief,  that  we  should  never  want  another 
five-pound  note  so  long  as  we  had  the  ability 
to  breathe  !  Beyond  all  dispute — for  there  can- 
not exist  two  opinions  on  the  subject — in  this 
little  matter  a  man  is  an  ass. 

Now,  all  this  is  very  profound,  but  Valentine 
really  knew  nothing  about  it.  He  only  knew 
this,  that  in  a  pecuniary  sense  he  was  getting 
remarkably  short,  and  that  it  became  absolutely 
necessary  to  write  to  Uncle  John  for  a  fresh 
supply.  A  blessed  position  for  a  man  to  be 
placed  in  is  that,  in  which  he  has  but  to  say, 
"  I  want  so  much,"  and  so  much  is  sent  as  a 
matter  of  course.  This  was  precisely  the  posi- 
tion of  Valentine ;  but  before  he  wrote  home, 
he  was  anxious  to  see  the  Goodmans,  in  order 
to  ascertain  if  they  could,  or  would,  give  him 
any  further  information  with  respect  to  his 
benevolent  old  friend. 

Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on 
which  he  intended  to  write  to  Uncle  John,  he 
set  off  for  the  residence  of  Walter,  and  was 
certaiidy  somewhat  startled  on  being  unable  to 
discover  the  house  in  which  he  had  lived.  On 
arriving  at  the  spot  where  the  Itouse  had  stood, 
he  could  see  but  the  foundation,  and  a  few 
burnt  beams ;  but  on  making  iaquiries  at  a  shop 
in  the  vicinity,  he  not  only  ascertained  what 
hjui  happened  from  a  person  who  gave  him  a 


really  heart-rending  accour.t  of  the  occunence, 
but  was  informed  that  Walter  and  his  family 
were  at  that  time  lodging  in  a  house  directly  op- 
posite. Thither  of  course  he  immediately 
went,  and  having  sent  up  his  card,  paced  the 
parlor  into  which  he  had  been  shown  with 
considerable  anxiety ;  for,  possessing  a  heart  in 
which  the  kindliest  feelings  of  our  nature  had 
been  implanted,  he  deeply  sympathized  with 
those  of  whose  dreadful  sufierings  so  frightful  ». 
picture  had  been  drawn.  He  had  not,  however^ 
dwelt  upon  the  calamity  long,  when  a  person 
dashed  into  the  room,  and  exclaimed,  "  Hallo, 
my  young  trump  !  don't  you  know  me  V 

Valentine  in  a  moment  knew  the  voice  to  be 
that  of  Horace:  but  his  person  he  certainly 
would  not  have  known.  "Good  God!"  said 
he,  grasping  his  hand,  "is  it  possible?" 

'•It  just  is,"  cried  Horace,  "and  no  mistake 
about  it.  Don't  I  look  a  beauty,  eh?  Did  you 
ever  see  such  a  Gu)^  ?  But  tliank  Heaven  for 
all  things,"  he  contined,  pulling  off  a  large  wig, 
and  displaying  his  head,  the  black  skin  of  which 
had  just  begun  to  peel.  "  It's  a  comfort,  no 
doubt,  if  you  can  but  just  look  at  the  thing  in 
the  right  light." 

"And  how  is  your  father?"  inquired  Valen- 
tine. 

"'  Why,"  replied  Horace,  with  great  solem- 
nity of  aspect,  "he's  as  much  like  a  jolly  old 
cinder  as  possible.  He's  frizzled  all  up  into 
one  lump  of  coke.  Fm  rummy  enough,  but 
lor !  he's  out-and-out !  There's  no  mistake  at 
all  about  him." 

"  But  he's  out  of  all  danger,  I  hope?" 

"Oh!  yes;  he's  getting  on  like  a  brick.  1 
thought  he  was  booked  though  at  one  time,  for 
of  all  the  unhappy  looking  bits  of  black  crack- 
ling ! — did  you  ever  happen  to  see  a  smoked 
pig?  Because  if  you  ever  did,  you  have  seen 
something  like  him.  You  wouldn't  believe 
him  to  be  ifesh  and  blood.  You  wouldn't  know 
him,  in  fact,  from  a  jolly  old  piece  of  burnt 
cork.  He  stood  it,  however,  throughout,  like  a 
trump,  and  I'll  back  him  after  this  against  any 
regular  salamander  going." 

"And  the  ladies,  how  are  they?" 

"  W^hy,  they're  only  tollolish.  You  know 
what  women  are.  They  don't  like  the  look  of 
the  governor  at  all,  and  certainly  he  don't  look 
particularly  fresh." 

"  Well,"  .said  Valentine,  rising,  "  I'm  really 
very  sorry  for  what  has  occurred,  and  if  you 
think  that  I  can  be  of  service  to  you  in  any  way, 
I  hope  you  will  command  me.  I'll  not  detain 
you  now." 

"  I  wish  you  would,  old  bo}',"  said  Horace, 
with  much  earnestness.  "You'd  be  doiig  me 
a  very  great  favor.  The  fact  is,  our  out-and-out 
old  fool  of  a  doctor  won't  let  me  have  more  than 
one  glass  of  wine  a  day,  which  of  course  is 
particularly  rotten,  more  especially  now  I'm 
getting  all  right  again.  But  the  old.  fool  won't 
listen  to  reason  ;  nor  will  the  two  women,  who 
are  of  course  on  his  side,  and  who  keep  the 
blessed  wine  locked  up,  just  as  if  body  and 
soul  could  be  kept  on  decent  terms  with  each 
other,  by  that  nasty  lush  which  he  expects  me 
10  swallow  by  the  pailful.  Upon  my  soul,  that 
little  wretch  of  a  boy,  to  whom  he  gives  abouJ 
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two-pence  a  month  to  carry  out  all  his  poison, 
is  everlastingly  at  the  door  with  his  basket  full 
of  some  infernal  tincture  of  tilth.  I've  kicked 
him  right  bang  into  the  road  three  times;  but 
he  still  comes  and  comes.  Ill  half  murder  him 
i«ome  day." 

•'  But  of  course  it  does  you  good  V 

"  Is  it  rational  to  suppose  it  ?  Is  it  anything 
like  rational  to  entertain  the  idea,  that  such 
hog-wash  as  that  can  do  any  fellow  good  1  It's 
the  nastiest  muck  that  ever  was  concocted  to 
disorder  the  bowels  of  a  Christian.  Do  you 
happen  to  know  what  asafa?tida  is?  Because, 
if  you  do,  j'ou  know  what  sort  of  physic  I  swill, 
for  thev  shove  a  lot  of  that  into  every  blessed 
bottle.  r"m  certain  it's  that:  there  can  be  no 
mistake,  I  should  know  it  a  mile  off;  that,  and 
the  stufTthey  sell  to  poison  the  bugs,  constitute 
'the  mixture  as  before,'  and  an  extremely  plea- 
sant mixture  it  is,  if  you  can  but  get  it  down. 
Now,  I  want  you,  therefore,  to  do  me  this  kind- 
ness: if  you'll  stop — if  it  be  only  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  I  shall  take  it  as  an  especial  mark 
of  friendship,  for  I  can  gammon  them  out  of 
some  wine  for  you,  and  that's  the  only  way  in 
which  I  can  see  my  way  clear  to  get  a  glass  for 
myself;  for  of  course  I  can't  stir  out  of  the 
house  with  this  jolly  old  smoke-dried  counte- 
nance, tattooed  and  scored  like  ■  the  nob  of  a 
Chocktaw  Chief.  It's  worse,  ten  to  one  worse, 
than  having  the  small-pox.  The  measles  are 
a  fool  to  it;  and  as  for  the  itch! — there,  you 
may  believe  me  or  not,  as  you  like,  but  if  all 
the  infernal  tribes  of  wasps,  bugs,  musquitoes, 
fleas,  and  every  other  kind  of  vermin  in  nature, 
were  marching  about  me  in  everlasting  legions, 
they  couldn't  produce  an  itch  like  it.  Ill  defy 
them  to  do  it !  and  yet  that  old  donkey  that 
scours  me  out,  has  the  face  to  tell  me  that  I 
ought  not  to  scratch  it !  Fm  regularly  drowned 
about  seven  times  a  day,  in  what  he  christens 
lotion — the  nastiest,  greasiest,  slipperiest  muck 
that  ever  made  a  tom-cat  sick.  It  does  me 
no  good ;  it  only  makes  me  itch  more,  as  I  tell 
the  old  fool,  who  however  takes  no  sort  of  no- 
tice at  all  of  what  I  say,  as  if  I  didn't  know 
about  my  own  feelings  best !  If  I  seriously  ex- 
postulate with  him,  he  only  laughs  and  directs 
them  to  '  rub  it  in  ;  rub  it  in  !  Oh  !  never  mind; 
rub  it  in !'  And  they  do  rub  it  in  like  devils. 
But  don"t  go  just  yet,  there's  a  trump,"  he 
added,  and  rushed  from  the  room  quite  delight- 
ed  with  the  idea  of  having  an  additional  glass 
of  wine. 

''  What  an  extraordinary  creature  !"  thought 
Valentine  on  being  left  alone.  "  How  dread- 
fully he  must  suffer;  and  yet  how  his  spirits 
sustain  him.  Most  men,  if  in  his  present  state, 
would  be  lying  in  bed,  increasing  by  dwelling 
upon  their  agony,  and  groaning  as  if  groans 
alone  were  capable  of  effecting  a  cure." 

"  All  right!  all  right!"  cried  Horace,  bouncing 
into  the  room ;  "  I've  done  the  trick.  I've  gam- 
moned them  both,  that  you've  been  walking  a 
very  long  distance,  and  feel  most  particularly 
faint.  So  it's  to  come  down  directly.  They 
wouldn't  trust  mo  with  it,  though;  I  suppose 
ihey  fancied  that  I  should  walk  into  the  de- 
canter on  the  stairs.  But  no  matter — come  in  1 
-Now  I  look  upon  this  as  very  friendly." 


The  servant  at  this  moment  entered  with  the 
wine  ;  and  Horace  observed  that  there  was  nc 
mistake  about  her. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,"  said  the  girl,  addressing 
Valentine,  "Missises  compliments,  and  she'd 
take  it  as  a  particular  favor,  if  you  wouldn't 
allow  Mr.  Horace  to  have  more  than  half  a 
glass." 

"Why,  you  out-und-out,  know  nothing; 
wretch!  what  d'ye  mean?"  cried  Horace. 
"  Is  this  your  gratitude  ?  Didn't  I  carry  you 
over  the  tiles?  Be  olT! — I  hate,  the  sight  of 
3'ou!"  and  he  pulled  off  his  wig  and  threw  it 
at  her  with  great  energy,  as  she  darted  like 
lightning  from  the  room.  "You  see  !"  he  con- 
tinued, as  he  picked  up  his  wig,  "this  is  just 
the  way  they  serve  me  day  after  day.  If  I 
hadn't  the  temper  of  an  angel,  they'll  drive  me 
into  fits.  But  come  ! — May  we  never  want 
nothing." 

Having  earnestly  delivered  this  beautiful 
sentiment,  and  emptied  his  glass,  he  smacked 
his  lips  with  really  infinite  gusto,  and  re- 
plenished. 

"  Bring  me  a  bottle  of  wine,  there's  a 
trump!"  said  he.  ^^  Do,  if  you  have  any 
charity  in  you.  You  haven't  an  idea  what  a 
favor  I  should  esteem  it.  It  is  the  handsomest 
present  you  could  possibly  make  me.  You 
could  call  to-morrow,  you  know,  and  bring  it 
snugly  in  your  pocket.  But  don't  let  them  see 
it;  if  you  do,  I'm  done.  It  would  be  to  me 
the  highest  treat  in  nature.  Success  to  you, 
old  boy!"  he  continued,  again  emptying  his 
glass.  "  You  don't  know  how  happy  I  am  to 
see  you !" 

"Well,  now,"  said  Valentine,  "  how  did  this 
dreadful  calamity  occur?" 

"Why,  you  see,"  replied  Horace,  "the  old 
governor  was  a  little  bit  thick  in  the  clear,  and 
they  fancied  that  somebody  ought  to  sit  up 
with  him.  Of  course,  I  saw  in  a  twinkling, 
who  that  somebody  must  be ;  I  knew  that 
being  a  pleasant  job,  I  was  to  have  it ;  and  I 
wasn't  at  all  out  of  my  reckoning.  I  did  have 
it,  naturally  ;  I  had  it  for  three  blessed  nights, 
and  as  I  went  to  bed  immediately  after  break- 
fast, I  snoozed  very  soundly  till  supper  time 
came.  Well,  you  see,  on  the  third  night  the 
governor  was  unbearable,  for  what  must  he  do 
but  take  it  into  his  jolly  old  sconce,  that  Uncle 
Grim  was  in  the  room  !  It's  a  fact,  upon  my 
soul !  He  would  have  it  that  he  was  standing 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  nothing  could  drive 
it  out  of  him.  I  tried  all  I  kncrv  to  swindle  the 
old  ass  into  the  belief  that  I  had  pitched  him 
neck  and  crop  out  of  the  window  ;  but  no  ;  he 
wouldn't  have  it;  he  fancied  he  saw  him  there 
still ;  and  after  cutting  away  like  a  jolly  old 
lunatic  for  two  or  three  hours,  he  dropped  off, 
as  I  thought,  to  sleep.  Well,  as  soon  as  I  saw 
his  eyes  closed  right  and  tight,  I  left  the  room 
to  get  a  cup  of  hot  coffee,  which  I  knew  was 
all  regular  in  the  kitchen,  and  I  suppose  that  as 
soon  as  my  blessed  back  was  turned,  the  old 
ass  jumped  out  and  set  fire  to  the  bed-clothes, 
for  on  running  up  again,  which  I  did  like  a 
wheelbarrow,  I  found  the  room  in  flames,  and 
him  laughing  like  a  foul  la  to  split.  I  called  to 
him  again  and  again,  but  he  took  no  notice ;  I 
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put  it  to  him  whether  he'diJn't  think  he  was  a 
donkey,  but  he  made  no  reply;  I  couldn't  diajr 
him  out ;  I  couldn't  get  at  him ;  I  couldn't 
even  get  into  the  room,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
whole  house  was  one  flake  of  fire,  and  he  was 
as  black  as  an  old  tin  pot,  that  I  was  able,  by 
smashing  in  the  panel  of  the  wainscot,  to  lug 
him  into  the  passage,  and  thence  out  of  the 
house.  I  ran  up  again  after  that,  to  lay  my 
fist  upon  a  little  lot  of  documents;  but  lor! 
the  room  was  full  of  blazes,  and  to  add  to  the 
comfort  of  my  position,  I  wish  I  may  die.  if 
the  jolly  old  stairs  diiln't  fall  the  very  moment 
I  wished  to  descend.  Well,  up  to  the  attic  I 
flew,  and  out  upon  the  tiles  I  bounced  like  a 
ball.  It  was  there,  that  I  met  with  that  girl 
whow  you  saw — who  certainly  did  startle  me 
a  little  above  a  bit — and  there  we  were  forced 
to  remain,  till  one  of  the  firemen — who  was  a 
trump  every  inch  of  him — came  to  our  assist- 
ance. Well !  having  caught  hold  of  the  girl, 
with  about  the  same  coolness,  as  if  there  had 
been  nothing  the  matter,  he  cocked  me  into  a 
sort  of  a  long  cotton  stocking,  and  down  I 
slipped  gradually  from  the  parapet  to  the 
ground.  But  the  friction! — Oh! — don't  men- 
tion it !  My  skin  was  like  the  crackling  of  a 
roast  leg  of  pork  over-done ;  and  as  for  my 
poor  old  toggery  ! — the  fire  had  made  it  so  par- 
ticularly rotten,  that  I  came  out  as  naked  as  a 
new-born  devil.  I  didn't,  however,  feel  much 
more  then ;  but  in  the  morning,  when  the  ex- 
citement had  gone  a  little  off,  perhaps  I  didn't ! 
Talk  of  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs !  I'll  bet  ten 
to  one  there  wasn't  a  martyr  among  them  that 
suffered  a  tithe  of  what  I  did.  It  made  me  so 
savafiel  But  don't  let  us  talk  any  more  about 
it.  Every  evil  is  pregnant  with  good  :  the  ofT- 
spring  of  this,  is  the  fact  of  its  being  over,  and 
that  is  an  absolute  blessing." 

Valentine  listened  to  all  this  with  the  utmost 
attention,  but  that  which  struck  him  with 
gre.iter  force  than  all  the  rest,  was  the  fact  of 
Walter  having  endeavored  to  burn  the  appa- 
rition of  his  brother  out  of  the  room.  ••  VVhat 
cyuld  possibly  have  induced  him,"  thought  he, 
"to  have  recourse  to  such  an  expedient "?  One 
would  have  thought  that  the  notion  of  his 
brother  being  present,  instead  of  exciting  angry 
feelingS;  would  have  been  calculated  to  com- 
fort and  console  him.  But  everything  tends  to 
confirm  my  belief  of  his  being  the  victim  of 
some  foul  play." 

There  was  a  pause ;  but  it  was  not  of  long 
duration,  for  Horace  again  replenished  his 
glass,  and  gave  as  a  toast:  "the  knock-kneed 
quaker." 

"Have  you  seen  or  heard  anything  of  your 
utlcle  V  inquired  Valentine,  with  considerable 
earnestness. 

Horace  looked  at  him  intently,  as  if  he 
wished  to  read  the  motive  which  prompted  the 
riuestion,  and  then  answered,  "  No,  I  can't  say 
that  I  have;  I  believe  that  he  is  all  right  some- 
where, but  where  I  don't  know,  nor  does  any 
one  else  but  the  governor." 

"Then,"     thought   Valentine,     "when   the 
governor  is  convalescent,  since  Ids  imagination 
is  80  SHsceptible  of  apparently  supernatural  in- 
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flueuces.  I'll  wring  the  secret  from  him  by  ap- 
parently supernatural  means." 

"What,  are  you  ofl!"  cried  Horace,  as  Va- 
lentine rose. 

"  I  have  letters  to  write,  which  will  take  me 
some  time." 

"  Well,  if  you  must  go,  you  know,  why  you 
must :  but  mind,  don't  forget  me,  there's  a 
charitable  soul.  You've  no  idea  what  a  relief 
this  glass  or  two  of  wine  has  been  to  me  to- 
day. If  you  can't  bring  a  bottle,  you  know, 
bring  a  pint.  That  thief  of  a  doctor,  I  know, 
wants  to  rattle  my  life  out,  with  his  nasty 
messes;  therefore,  don't  forget  to  bring  me 
some,  there's  a  good  fellow." 

Valentine  promised  that  he  would  not,  and 
after  wishing  him  well  over  it,  and  requesting 
to  be  remembered  up-stairs,  he  left  the  house, 
with  the  view  of  writing  forthwith  to  Uncle 
John. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE    MASQUERADE   AT    VAUXHALL. 

jMoralists  declaim  against  masquerades ; 
they  contend  that  they  are  things  which  ought 
not  to  be  countenanced ;  they  will  not  hear  a 
syllable  advanced  in  their  favor,  although  it  is 
manifest  that  they  who  denounce  them,  are  ex- 
tremely inconsistent,  if  they  fail  to  denounce 
the  whole  world,  inasmuch,  as  the  world  is  one 
grand  masquerade,  and  all  who  live  in  it  are 
maskers :  from  the  king  to  the  mendicant,  all 
are  masked,  and  their  actions  form  neidiei 
more  nor  less  than  one  grand  social  system  of 
mummery.  Deception  is  the  primary  object 
of  all,  and  there  id  nothing  they  seek  to  dis- 
guise more  than  that.  What  man  can  tell  ^^■hat 
another  man  is?  He  niay  guess ;  he  may  make 
up  his  mind  that  he  is  this  or  that;  but  lie  is 
able  to  discover  his  true  character  no  more, 
than  he  is  able  to  discover  the  seat  of  the  soul ; 
for  while  each  assumes  a  character  he  wishes 
to  sustain,  all  strive  to  appear  to  be  that  which 
they  are  not. 

Masquerades  are  therefore  the  types  of  the 
world,  and  are,  with  the  world,  to  be  applauded 
or  censured  equally.  Each  is  a  miniature 
world  of  itself,  in  which  goodness,  vice,  folly, 
and  knavery  mix  with  the  most  absolute  indis- 
crimination, and  whether  our  view  be  compre- 
hensive or  hmited,  we  see  that  the  object  of  all 
is  disguise. 

Independently,  however,  of  this  high  consid- 
eration, masquerades  are  an  exceedingly  pleas- 
ant species  of  entertainment,  and  the  only 
wonder  is,  that  in  private  life  they  are  not  to 
greater  e.xtent  upheld.  When  men  say,  that 
vice  invariably  attends  them,  they  say  but 
that  which  is  applicable  to  all  entertainments ; 
but  if  they  bo  properly  conducted,  a  more 
really  delightful  kind  of  amusement  can  scarce- 
ly be  conceived. 

Now,  Valentine  had  heard  much  about  mas- 
querades, but  of  course,  as  they  are  confined 
to  the  metropolis,  he  had  never  been  at  one. 
Having  an  anxious  desire,  however,  to  witness 
the  scene,  he  embraced  an  opportunity  which 
a  "carnival"  at  Vauxhall  afTorded,  and  having 
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purchased  on  the  evening  appointed  a  ticket, 
and  a  very  extraordinary  nose,  which  he  placed 
in  his  hat,  that  it  might  not  be  spoiled,  started 
off  in  high  spirits  alone. 

It  was  a  beautiful  evening,  and  as  the  moon 
shone  brightly  and  the  air  was  refreshing,  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  walk  at  least  half  the  dis- 
tance :  but  he  had  not  proceeded  far,  before 
his  attention  was  attracted  towards  a  really 
magnificent-lookiiig  creature,  in  a  splendid 
Grecian  dress,  who  was  holding  a  conversa- 
tion with  a  dirty-looking  cabman.  Valentine 
thought  the  association  odd,  but  as  he  heard, 
in  replv  to  the  cabman's  remark,  "It's  a 
hateenpenny  fare" — the  Grecian  beauty  say, 
'•'  I  have  but  a  shilhng,"  the  mystery  was 
solved  in  a  moment. 

"  I  can  lend  you  some  silver,"  said  Valen- 
tine, "how  much  do  you  want?" 

"I — feel  obliged,"  said  the  Grecian  beauty, 
who  seemed  greatly  confused,  "  I  want  but 
sixpence." 

Valentine  placed  half-a-crown  in  her  hand, 
and  walked  on  until  he  came  to  the  coach- 
stand,  at  Kensington  Cross,  when  fancying  he 
had  walked  far  enough,  he  jumped  into  a  cab, 
and  was  whirled  to  Vauxhall  in  the  space  of 
tive  minutes. 

There  was  a  crowd  round  the  entrance,  con- 
sisting of  about  a  thousand  persons,  who  had 
assembled  for  die  purpose  of  catching  a  glance 
of  the  maskers  ■  and  as  Valentine  had  seen  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bills,  an  announcement  to 
the  effect,  that  no  person  would  be  admitted 
without  a  mask,  he  fancied  it  proper  to  put  on 
his  nose  before  he  alighted  from  the  cab. 

"  Oh !  oh  !  there's  a  conk  !  there's  a  smeller ! 
Oh!  oh!"  exclaimed  about  fifty  voices  in 
chorus. 

Valentine  felt  flattered  by  these  notes  of  ad- 
miration, and  having  bowed  to  the  crowd,  pass- 
ed in. 

Now  when  their  Royal  Highnesses,  Rieza 
Koolee  Meerza,  Najaf  Koolee  Meerza,  and 
Saymoor  Meerza,  of  Persia,  were  in  London, 
they  went  to  Vauxhall  on  an  ordinary  night, 
and  this  is  their  description  of  the  place  and  its 
glories: — "In  the  evening  we  visited  a  large 
garden,  beautifully  lighted  up,  and  the  fire- 
works we  saw  here  made  us  forget  all  others 
that  we  had  already  seen.  A  garden,  a  heaven ; 
large,  adorned  with  roses  of  different  colors  in 
every  direction,  the  water  was  running  on  the 
beautiful  green,  pictures  were  drawn  on  every 
wall.  Here  and  there  were  young  moonly- 
faces  selling  refreshments.  There  were  burn- 
ing in  this  place  about  two  millions  of  lights, 
each  giving  a  different  color ;  the  lanterns  and 
lights  are  so  arranged  as  to  make  poetry,  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  have  no  end.  On 
every  side  there  appeared  the  moon  and  the 
Bun,  with  the  planets,  each  moving  in  its  orbit; 
and  ill  every,  there  were  about  10,000  Frank 
moons^  walking  and  gazing  about,  where  the 
roses  and  their  tribes  were  admiring  their  beau- 
tiful cheeks.  Each  was  taken  by  the  hand; 
such  a  company  in  such  a  place  says  to  the 
soul,  '  Behold  thy  paradise  !'  " 

Now,  however  absurd  this  description  may 
Beem — however  ridiculous  it  may  in  reality  be, 


it  portrays  the  feelings  with  which  Valentin© 
was  inspired,  when  the  brilliant  scene  opened 
before  him.  He  felt  absolutely  enchanted,  and 
gazed  upon  the  spectacle  in  a  state  of  amaze- 
ment the  most  intense.  He  beheld  the  appar- 
ently interminable  festoons  of  variegated  lamps, 
and  heard  the  merry  shouts  and  martial  musie 
in  the  distance.  His  whole  soul  was  inspired, 
and  he  felt  that  peculiarly  thrilling  sensatiorj 
which  modern  philosophers  so  beautifully  de- 
scribe, when  they  say  of  a  mortal,  that  "  lie 
don't  know  exactly  whether  he  is  standing  on 
his  head  or  his  heels."  He  pulled  off  his  nose, 
but  that  made  no  difference:  he  was  still  com- 
pletely lost  in  admiration  ;  and  when  he  did  at 
length  manage  to  find  himself  again,  he  saw 
around  him  groups  of  gaily  dressed  creaturers, 
who  appeared  to  have  come  from  all  quarters 
of  the  globe,  with  the  view  of  imparting  lite 
and  spirit  to  the  scene.  Greeks,  Germans,  Chi- 
nese, Russians,  Dutchmen,  Turks,  Persian,s, 
Italians,  apes,  bears,  sylphs,  wild  Indians,  and 
devils,  were  the  most  distinguished  foreigners 
present;  while  the  most  distinguished  natives 
were  beadles,  clowns,  pantaloons,  soldiers, 
sailors,  sweeps,  jugglers,  barristers,  knights, 
jockeys,  beef-eaters,  firemen,  nuns,  footmen^ 
widows,  harlequins,  bailad-singers,  romps,  and 
old  maids.  The  Persian  princes  saw  the  "full- 
moons"  in  petticoats  only  ;  but  Valentine  beheld 
a  great  variety  of  them  in  trowsers,  and  after 
having  reviewed  them  for  some  considerable 
time,  his  astonishment  somewhat  subsided;  he 
began  to  feel  himself  again,  and  replaoed  his 
nose,  and  having  got  into  the  middle  of  a  stream 
of  mortals  and  immortals,  who  were  following 
the  sound  of  a  bell,  he  soon  found  him.self 
within  a  really  elegant  little  theatre,  in  which  a 
poor  man  was  mouthing  what  were  termed 
"  imitations"  of  some  of  the  most  popular  actors} 
of  the  day. 

Valentine  listened  to  the  commencement 
of  this  pitiful  business  with  an  expression 
of  contempt.  He  felt  it  to  be  a  dreadful  waste 
of  time  which  ought  not,  on  such  an  occasion, 
to  be  tolerated :  and,  therefore,  throwing  his 
voice  just  behind  the  poor  creature,  said  solemn- 
ly in  the  notorious  jumping  wobble  of  the  pai>- 
ticular  actor  whom  the  man  was  pretending  to 
imitate.  "  Sir-r-r,  do  you-er  expect  me  to  en- 
dure-er  this  insult?" 

The  fellow  turned  round  very  sharply  in  the 
full  expectation  of  seemg  his  prototype  behiii*! 
him  :  and  although  he  was  in  this  little  particu- 
lar disappointed,  the  confusion  into  which  tho 
idea  of  his  being  there  had  thrown  him,  made 
him  look  so  exceedingly  droll,  that  the  audi- 
ence began  to  laugh  very  naturally  and  very 
merrily. 

"  Enough  !  enough !"  shouted  Valentine,  and 
the  shout  had  at  least  a  hundred  echoes,  which 
had  the  effect  of  confusing  the  poor  man  still 
more ;  and  although  he  tried  desperately  harii 
to  recover  his  self-possession,  every  fahhful 
imitation  he  attempted  drew  forth  such  ludi- 
crous expressions  of  ridicule,  that  he  eventually 
.shuffled  off  the  stage  with  a  look  of  scorii  whicn 
was  highly  theatrical,  appropriate,  and  telling. 

The  audience,  however,  remained  to  see 
some   other  dreadful  business — a  fact  which 
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Valentine  hell  to  be,  under  the  circumstances, 
monstrous.  He  therefore  rushed  from  the 
theatre  with  the  laudable  view  of  hunting  up 
the  individual  who  had  the  management  of  the 
bell,  and  having  happily  found  him  with  the 
instrument  under  his  arm,  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  get  hold  of  it  somehow. 

•'  Well,  old  fellow,"  said  ho,  sitting  down  in 
one  cf  the  boxes,  "  do  you  ever  drink  brandy- 
and-water?" 

"  Always,  sir,  when  I  can  get  it,''  replied 
the  witty  bellman. 

"  Well,"  said  Valentine,  throwing  down  ;i 
shilling,  "  then  run  and  eet  a  glass  and  bring  it 
hot." 

The  unsuspecting  individual  placed  his  bell 
upon  the  table,  and  trotted  off  at  once  with  an 
expression  of  pleasure  the  most  profound,  which 
happened  to  be  precisely  what  Valentine  want- 
ed ;  for  he  immediately  laid  hold  of  the  noisy 
instrument  in  question,  and  taking  it  with  him 
into  one  of  the  dark  walls  near  the  back  of  the 
theatre,  commenced  ringing  away  with  unpar- 
alleled fury.  This  suited  his  views  to  a  hair. 
The  effect  was  instantaneous  throughout  the 
gardens :  all  were  in  motion  —  a  living  stream 
issued  from  the  theatre — in  fact,  from  all  quar- 
ters the  rush  towards  the  spot  in  which  he  rang 
the  bell  so  furiously,  was  sufficiently  tremen- 
dous to  realize  his  fondest  anticipations.  He 
beheld  with  delight  the  mighty  torrent  coming 
towards  him  in  full  expectation  of  seeing  some- 
thing grand ;  but  as  they  approached,  he  slipped 
away  through  the  shrubbery  which  led  to  an- 
other walk  equally  dark,  where,  holding  the 
bell  in  both  hands,  he  began  to  ring  again  with 
all  the  energy  in  his  nature.  Back  went  the 
crowd,  thinking  naturally  enough  that  they  had 
taken  the  wrong  direction,  and  as  Valenlivie 
kept  ringing  as  if  he  wished  to  raise  the  dead, 
tlieir  curiosity  was  excited  to  an  extraordinary 
pitch,  and  they  increased  their  speed  in  propor- 
tion. The  stream  turned  the  corner;  and  clown 
the  walk  it  rushed,  when  Valentine  perceiving 
a  somewhat  short  cut  into  the  middle  of  the 
gardens,  walked  very  deliberately  in  that  direc- 
tion, deriving  at  the  same  time  considerable 
amusement  from  the  fact  of  the  people  still  rush- 
ing down  the  walk,  of  course  wondering  what 
on  earth  was  to  be  seen.  By  the  time  this 
particular  walk  became  full,  he  had  reached 
the  open  space  in  the  centre  of  the  gardens, 
and  having  jumped  upon  one  of  the  tables 
which  stood  just  behind  the  grand  orchestra,  he 
recommenced  ringing  as  furiously  as  before 
The  crowd  for  a  moment  hesitated,  as  if  they 
really  doubted  the  evidence  of  their  own  ears : 
but  having  satisfied  themselves  as  to  the  quar- 
ter from  which  the  sound  of  the  bell  proceeded, 
they  rushed  b.ick  at  once,  and  there  Valentine 
stood,  still  ringing  away  with  all  the  force  at 
his  command.  He  did  not  attempt  to  move  an 
inch  from  the  spot,  nor  did  he  mean  to  move 
iintil  he  had  drawn  them  all  round  him,  which 
he  had  no  sooner  accomplished,  than  perceiv- 
ing the  hoax,  they  simultaneously  burst  into 
one  roaf  of  laughter. 

Deteri'nined  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  the 
thin^,  ho  now  began  to  issue  a  formal  procla- 
mation ;  but  the  crowd  were  so  convulsed  aiul 


made  so  deafening  a  noise,  that  his  own  voice 
was  drowned  in  the  general  clamor. 

"Hurrah!  now  my  lads!"  shouted  the 
leader  of  a  press-gang — "  Now,  then  !  bear  a 
hand  !"  and  a  dozen  stout  fellows,  whom  he 
led,  raised  the  table  upon  which  the  Herald 
Valentine  was  standing,  with  the  praiseworthy 
intention  of  bearing  him  in  triumph  round  the 
gardens.  '^ 

Anything  but  that  would  have  met  his  views 
precisely ;  but  it  did  so  happen  that  he  had 
been  borne  in  triumph  before  ! — the  equal- 
rightites  had  borne  him  in  triumph  round 
Clerkenwell  Green — a  fact  of  which  he  had 
so  lively  a  recollection,  that,  he  seized  the  very 
earliest  opportunity  of  leaping  from  the  table, 
when,  pulhng  off  his  nose,  that  he  might  not 
be  recognised,  he  mixed  with  the  crowd,  who 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  thing  exceedingly. 

His  first  object  now  was  to  restore  the  bell 
to  the  individual  who  had  the  really  legitimate 
management  thereof ;  and  having  accomplished 
this  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  that  individual, 
he  proceeded  very  leisurely  towards  the  spot 
in  which  Neptune  was  represented  sitting  ma- 
jestically in  his  shell  drawn  by  fiery-looking 
steeds,  out  of  whose  extended  nostrils  issued 
streams  of  living  water.  This  group  looked 
extremely  picturesque,  and  while  it  was  being 
admired  by  Valentine,  a  little  fellow  dressed  as 
a  school-bov,  with  a  hoop  in  his  hand,  ap- 
proached with  a  child  who  had  a  skipping  rope 
tied  round  her  waist. 

"That,  my  little  dear,"  said  the  school-boy, 
"  is  Neptune,  the  god  of  the  sea,"  and  the  tonefi 
in  which  this  information  was  conveyed  had 
the  effect  of  even  startling  Valentine,  who 
thought  it  a  most  extraordinary  voice  to  pro- 
ceed from  a  boy;  and  yet  he  was  dressed  in 
every  particular  like  a  boy,  and  had  on  an  ex- 
ceedingly juvenile  mask. 

"  It's  very  pretty,  isn't  it '?"  observed  the  lit- 
tle girl.  "  But  what  does  it  mean '?"  The 
school-boy  began  to  explain  to  her  Neptune's 
transformations  and  their  object ;  but  Valentine 
no  sooner  perceived  his  design,  than  throwing 
his  voice  towards  Neptune,  he  exclaimed, 
•'Wretch  ! — Forbear !" 

The  boy  trembled,  and  dropped  his  hoop, 
and  then  fumbled  about  his  pockets,  and  event 
ually  drew  out  a  pair  of  gold  spectacles;  but 
the  moment  he  lifted  up  his  juvenile  mask  to 
put  them  on,  the  child  shrieked  and  ran  away, 
for  he  displayed  the  shrivelled  face  of  a  decre- 
pit old  man,  who  really  appeared  to  be  an  octo- 
genarian. 

Valentine  naturally  felt  disgusted,  and  drew 
a  little  aside  ;  when,  as  he  took  no  apparent 
notice  of  what  had  occurred,  the  boy  pulled 
off  his  cap,  and  exhibited  a  httle  head  per- 
fectly bald,  and  having  lifted  his  juvenile  mask 
up  higher  in  order  to  see  through  his  specta- 
cles with  greater  distinctness,  he  examined  the 
group  with  an  expression  of  amazement. 

"Shame  !"  cried  Valentine,  sending  his  voice 
in  the  same  direction,  "  You  wretched,  wretch- 
ed old  man  !  Are  my  actions  fit  to  be  ex- 
plained to  a  child  ?" 

The  "boy"  trembled  again  violently,  and 
while   looking  and  shuffling   about   in  a  state 
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of  great  alarm,  he  placed  his  foot  upon  the 
edge  of  the  hoop  that  had  fallen,  and  as  it  rose 
outhe  instant  it  came  in  contact  with  his  shin 
with  so  much  force  that  he  absolutely  groaned 
with  the  pain  it  occasioned. 

••  Away  !'"  cried  Valentine,  through  Neptune, 
•' Reform!  ere  it  be  too  late  !"  and  the  "boy"' 
hobbled  away  as  fast  as  his  feeble  legs  could 
carry  him  towards  a  spot  in  which  the  lights 
were  most  brilliant.  Here  he  got  into  one  of 
the  boxes  to  look  at  his  old  shin,  and  while  he 
was  rubbing  away  with  great  energy,  and 
cursing  both  Neptune  and  the  hoop  very  pro- 
foundly. Valentine  entered  the  same  box  and 
sat  down  unperceived. 

"Have  you  hurt  yourself  much,  my  little 
fellow  V'  said  he  at  length.  ••  Oh  !  never 
mind,  my  man.  It  will  soon  be  well  !  Don't 
cry  !  Let  me  rub  it  with  a  little  cold  brandy- 
and-water.  Here,  waiter  !  some  brandy-and- 
water,  cold — quick!'" 

The  very  moment,  however,  the  "boy"'  be- 
came conscious  of  Valentine"s  presence,  he  left 
off  both  rubbing  and  cursinii.  and  limped  with 
considerable  dexterity  into  the  next  box. 

"That  poor  little  boy  has  hurt  his  leg."'  said 
Valentine,  on  the  brandy-and-water  being  pro- 
duced. '■  Just  see  what  you  can  do  for  him, 
will  you]"'  and  he  and  the  waiter  proceeded  at 
once  to  the  box  in  which  the  little  boy  was 
rubbing  his  shin,  still  in  great  apparent  agony. 
'•Here,  my  little  man,"  he  continued,  "let  the 
waiter  rub  some  of  this  in  for  you,  there's  a 
good  boy.  I'm  sure  you  must  have  injured 
yourself  very  much."' 

The  good  little  boy  left  off  rubbing  again, 
and  having  muttered  something  which  sounded 
very  much  like  a  naughty  exclamation,  he 
limped  across  the  gardens  with  his  dear  little 
hoop. 

•'You'll  excuse  me,  sir,"  said  the  waiter, 
who  had  been  laboring  very  laudably  to  sup- 
press a  fit  of  laughter,  '•  but  how  werry  green 
you  are,  sir!  Why,  that  little  boy's  a  hold 
man!" 

"I  know  it,"  said  Valentine.  -I  was  anxious 
to  make  him  ashamed  of  himself,  that  was  all." 

•'Ah!"'  exclaimed  the  waiter,  shaking  his 
head  very  piously,  '•  you'd  never  do  that,  sir ; 
he's  too  far  gone.  He's  a  lord,  sir,  and  nothing 
can  shame  him.  He's  always  here  after  the 
werry  little  gals,  and  the  leetler  they  are.  sir, 
ihe  better  he  likes  'em." 

As  Valentine  made  no  farther  observation. 
the  waiter  of  course  left  him,  and  he  continued 
in  the  box  until  the  fireworks  were  announced, 
when  he  proceeded  at  once  to  the  gallery,  in 
order  to  have  an  uninterrupted  view. 

'•'  Oh !  oh !  oh  !"  exclaimed  at  least  a  hundred 
voices,  as  the  first  splendid  rocket  ascended 
whh  a  roar;  but,  albeit  these  ironical  exclama- 
tions were  perpetually  uttered,  they  failed  to 
divert  the  attention  of  Valentine,  who  really 
tnought  the  whole  exhibition  magnificent.  He 
had  never  witnessed  anvthing  at  all  comparable 
in  point  of  grandeur,  aiid  hence  the  only  thing 
which  failed  to  delight  him,  was  the  fact  of  the 
last  device  shooting  itself  awav. 

The  very  moment  the  fireworks  were  over, 
there  was  a  fresh  importation  of  noise.     A  mob 


of  sweeps,  and  a  legion  of  recruits  were  intrO' 
duced,  and  the  clamor  they  raised  was  decidedly 
terrific.  The  sweeps  had  rpparently  been 
boiled  for  the  occasion,  and  then  very  delicately 
tinted  with  soot;  while  the  recruits  were  pre 
ceded  by  the  '■'  merry  fife  and  drum,"  which 
had  au  efiect  so  enlivening,  that  Valentine 
almost  unconsciously  marched  with  them,  until 
he  came  in  front  of  a  place  which  was  called 
the  grand  pavilion,  and  which  commanded  a 
view  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  gardens. 

•'■'That's  a  delightful  place  to  sit  in,'"  thought 
Valentine,  '•  I  may  as  well  go  up  at  once  ;"  and 
accordingly  into  the  pavilion  he  went,  and 
found  it  thronged  with  very  droll-looking  crea- 
tures, apparently  full  of  life  and  spirit. 

Having  seated  himself  in  one  of  the  boxes  in 
front,  so  iis  to  have  a  full  view  of  the  scene,  ha. 
again  took  off  his  really  extraordinary  no.?e  tO; 
look  round  him  M'ith  more  perfect  fieedom. 
Immediately  beneath  him,  some  remarkable 
characters  were  having  a  quadrille,  and  this 
had  a  very  curious  effect,  inasmuch  as  all  dis- 
tinctions appeared  to  be  levelled.  A  dustman 
was  dancing  with  a  Persian  princess;  a  wil/l 
red  Indian  with  a  nun;  a  learned  judge  with  a 
nut-brown  gipsy :  and  a  sweep  in  his  J\Iay-day 
habiliments  with  a  sylph ;  while  the  style  in 
which  each  of  them  moved,  was  so  strikingly 
characteristic  that  they  appeared  to  ha-ve 
studied  to  make  the  scene  as  gi-otesquely  ludi- 
crous as  possible. 

"  Most  potent,  grave  and  reverend  signers," 
said  a  scraggy  creature,  stalking  into  the  pavi- 
lion, in  tlie  character  of  Othello,  with  a  remarka- 
bly short  pipe  in  his  mouth,  ''  that  I  have  ta'en 
away  this  old  cock's  daughter — ."  He  was 
about  to  proceed,  but  as  he  had  placed  his 
heavy  hand  -jpoii  the  head  of  a  very  fiery  old 
gentleman,  he  received  in  an  instant  a  glass  of 
champagne  in  his  sooty  countenance — an  insult 
which  the  '-'valiant  Moor,"  put  in  his  pipe, 
and  stalked  out  with  appropriate  solemnity  to 
smoke  it. 

•'•  What  did  you  order,  sir?"  inquired  one  oi 
the  waiters,  addressing  Valentine. 

"Nothing;  v.hat  have  you  to  eat?" 

'•'  Ham  and  chicken,  sir,  roast — " 

"That  will  do:  let  me  have  it  as  soon  as 
possible,"  said  Valentine,  who  in  the  excite- 
ment had  altogether  forgo'teir  his  stomach, 
which  now  began  to  hint  at  the  fact  of  its  being 
empty. 

He  had  scarcely,  however,  time  to  reflect 
upon  this  circumstance,  before  the  dishes  were 
placed  before  him,  and  having  ordered  some 
wine,  he  commenced  a  very  pleasing  operation, 
to  wliich  the  gay  scene  imparted  an  addiiiouai 
zest. 

As  the  place  in  which  he  sat  was  so  conspi- 
cuous that  those  who  passed  the  pavilion  could 
scarcely  fail  to  see  him,  it  was  not  long  before 
he  was  recognised  by  the  identical  Grecian 
beautv,  whom  he  had  seen  in  conversation 
with  tlie  cabman,  and  who  entered  tlie  pavUion 
at  once. 

"  I  have  to  thank  you,"  said  she,  removing 
her  ma.'ik,  "  for  your  kindness  to  me  this  eve- 
ning. It  is  more  than  I  could  have  expected 
from  a  perff/ct  stranger." 
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''Oh,  the  cab!"  said  Valentine,  recollecting 
die  circumstance  •'' don't  name  it.  You  have 
been  here  of  course  ever  since  V 

"I  have,"  she  replied,  "  I  have  been  looking 
ir.  vain  for  a  person  whom  I  full)'  expected  to 
Bee." 

''•  You  must  feel  very  faint?"'  observed  Valen- 
tine, "  sit  dovrn  and  have  some  supper." 

"  I'm  extremely  obliged,  but — I  fear  I  shall 
be  intruding." 

"Not  at  all!  not  in  the  least!  sit  down." 
And  she  did  so,  but  with  evident  timidity. 

"  There  is."  thought  Valentine,  "  in  the  midst 
of  this  sceiic  at  least  one  heavy  heart — a  heart 
probably  susceptible  of  all  the  most  amiable 
feelings  of  our  nature,  yet  blasted  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  guilt."  And  he  gazed  with  a 
feeling  of  pity  upon  the  beautiful  creature  be- 
fore him,  and  as  he  gazed,  he  perceived  the 
tears  trickling  down  her  cheeks,  which  she 
appeared  to  be  most  anxious  to  conceal. 

Fancying  that  his  steady  look  had  somewhat 
embarrassed  her.  he  assumed  an  air  of  gaiety 
— although  he  did  not  at  that  moment  feel  gay 
— and  began  to  direct  her  attention  to  the  most 
grotesque  creatures  that  came  wi-hin  view. 
He  could  not,  however,  extort  from  her  a  smile. 
She  appeared  to  feel  grateful,  exceedingly 
grateful,  for  all  the  attentions  shown,  but  her 
features  were  as  rigid  as  marble.  She  ate  but 
litde,  and  was  silent,  except  indeed  when  it 
became  necessary  for  her  to  answer  the  direct 
questions  of  Valentine. 

"  You  are  not  in  good  spirits  this  evening  ?" 
he  observed,  after  having  for  some  considerable 
time  tried  to  divert  her. 

"  I  never  am,"  she  replied  faintly,  "  I  have 
not  been  for  many,  very  many  dreadful  months." 

There  was  something  irresistibly  touching 
in  the  heart-broken  tones  in  which  these  words 
vrere  uttered ;  but  as  Valentine  was  anxious 
not  to  increase  the  pain  she  evidently  endured, 
he  at  once  waived  the  subject,  and  tried  again 
to  cheer  her. 

"Is  that  the  earl  V  inquired  a  person  who  sat 
behind  Valentine,  pointing  to  a  small  sallow 
consumptive-looking  creature,  who  was  leaning 
against  the  side  of  the  pavilion,  as  if  he  had  not 
the  power  to  .stand  without  support. 

The  Grecian  beauty  started,  and  appeared 
much  confused. 

•'Why  do  you  tremble  V  inquired  Valentine. 

"  'Tis  he,"  ske  replied,  ''  he  who  has  been 
the  cause  of  all  my  afHiction."  And  the  tears 
again  sprang  into  her  eyes,  and  she  sobbed, 
while  endeavoring  to  conceal  them. 

Valentine  turned  towards  the  earl,  and  looked 
at  him  with  an  expression  of  contempt. 

"But  for  him,"  continued  the  miserable 
girl,  "I  should  still  have  been  virtuous — .still 
pure." 

"Is  it  possible'?"  said  Valentine,  "that  a 
wretched-looking  creature  hke  that  could  have 
robbed  you  of  virtue?" 

"  It  was  his  title,"  she  replied,  "  it  was  that 
by  which  I  was  fascinated— not  by  his  person." 

"  But  how  came  you  first  to  know  him?"  in- 
quired Valentine,  "Come,  come,  tell  me  all," 
and  having  at  length  succeeded  in  somewhat 
Bubduing  iier  emotion,  he  prevailed  upon  her 


to  explain  to  him,  briefly,  the  circumstances 
out  of  which  her  affliction  arose. 

"My  poor  father,"  said  she,  "is  a  clergy- 
man residing  nearly  a  hundred  miles  from  L:n- 
don.  and  the  disgrace  which  I  have  brought  upon 
him,  afllicts  me  more,  far  more  than  all  besides. 
By  him  about  six  months  since,  I  was  taken  to 
our  election  ball.  The  earl  was  there  :  I  danced 
with  him :  he  paid  me  marked  attention 
throughout  the  evening,  and  called  the  follow- 
ing day,  and  on  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances  of  my  father,  who  had  then  an 
exceedingly  limited  income,  he  e.verted  his  in- 
fluence in  his  favor,  and  the  result  was,  my 
father's  preferment.  I  was  grateful — we  were 
all,  of  course,  exceedingly  grateful  to  him  for 
this  act  of  kindness,  and  he  became  a  constant 
visiter;  but  his  object— although,  alas!  it  was 
not  then  perceived — was  my  ruin,  and  that  he 
eventually  accomplished.  I  eloped  and  came 
with  him  to  London,  where  he  engaged  a 
house  for  me.  and  was  for  a  few  short  weeks 
most  attentive  and  kind,  but  after  that  his 
visits  gradually  became  less  and  less  frequent, 
until  at  length  he  deserted  me  entirely." 

"'  And  is  your  father  aware  of  your  present 
position  ?" 

"  He  is  not ;  I  have  not  dared  to  write  to  hini." 

"  Do  )-ou  think  that  he  would  not  receive 
you  again,  if  you  were  to  explain  to  him  how 
you  are  situated,  and  that  you  are  anxious  to 
return  ?" 

"  I  fear  not:  I  much  fear  that  he  would  not; 
but  having  heard  that  the  earl  would  be  here 
to-night,  I  borrowed  this  dress,  which  is  like 
one  he  gave  me,  and  came  expressly  in  order 
to  prevail  upon  him,  if  possible,  to  give  me  a 
sum  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  return  to  my 
poor  disgraced  father,  that  I  may  throw  my- 
self in  penitence  at  his  feet,  and  on  my  knees 
implore  forgiveness." 

"  How  much  do  you  require  for  that  pur- 
pose ?"  said  Valentine,  whom  the  relation  of 
these  circumstances  had  touched  most  acutely. 

"I  could  manage  it  with  even  thirty  shil- 
lings," she  replied,  "  even  that  would  enable 
me  to  return." 

Valentine  instantly  drew  out  his  purse,  ^^c 
had  but  two  sovereigns  and  some  silver.  He 
gave  her  the  two  sovereigns,  and  urged  he. 
not  to  speak  to  the  earl,  but  to  go  home  at  once 
and  prepare  for  her  journey. 

The  poor  girl  appeared  to  be  overwhelmed 
with  gratitude.  She  a  thousand  times  thanked 
him  with  eloquence  and  warmth,  and  having 
blessed  him  and  kissed  his  hand  fervently,  left 
the  pavilion  unseen  by  the  earl. 

Valentine  now  tried  to  shake  off  the  feeling 
which  the  tale  of  this  beautiful  girl  had  in- 
spired. He  replaced  his  nose,  walked  again 
round  the  gardens,  went  to  look  at  the  hermit, 
and  astonished  the  persons  who  were  standing 
around^  by  sending  his  voice  into  the  moon-lit 
cell,  and  making  the  old  anchorite  apparently 
repeat  certain  passages  in  Byron's  Corsair. 

Still  he  felt  somewhat  dull,  and  returned 
towards  the  theatre,  and  as  he  found  that  the 
maskers  were  dancing  there  merrily,  he  joined 
them  at  once,  and  having  engaged  an  active 
partner,    in   the  similitude  of  a  little   fimalo 
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midshipman,  he  became  again  one  of  the  gay- 
est of  the  gay. 

Having  enjoyed  himself  exceedingly  for 
about  an  hour  here,  his  ears  were  suddenly  as- 
sailed by  a  series  of  extraordinary  shrieks, 
which  apparently  proceeded  from  the  pavilion, 
and  as  several  of  the  females  rushed  in  to  in- 
form their  friends  that  '•  Slashing  Soph"'  was 
having  a  glorious  set-to  with  a  broom  girl,  he 
ran  with  the  stream  which  at  once  issued  forth, 
towards  the  spot. 

In  front  of  the  pavilion  a  crowd  had  assem- 
bled:  a  ring  was  formed,  and  the  spectators 
stood  a  dozen  deep.  He  could  still  hear  the 
shrieks,  mixed  with  loud  exclamations  of  "  Cut 
away,  Soph ! — Pitch  into  her  broomy  !"  and  so 
on,  but  could  not  obtain  even  a  glimpse  of  the 
belligerent  powers. 

''  I  will  see  who  she  is !''  shrieked  a  female 
in  the  centre. 

"  That  voice !"  thought  Valentine,  "  that 
voice  !"  He  instantly  elbowed  his  way  through 
the  crowd,  and  beheld  in  "  Slashing  Soph,"  the 
Grecian  beauty ! 

He  rushed  to  her  at  once  and  drew  her  back  ; 
but  she  desperately  resisted  every  effort  to  hold 
oer. 

"  Let  me  alone  !"  she  exclaimed,  "  I  can  lick 
her! — I'll  murder  her! — Let  me  alone  !" 

"  Foolish  girl !  I  will  not !"  cried  Valentine 
firmly  •  but  he  had  no  sooner  uttered  the  words, 
than  sne  turned  round  and  struck  him  in  the 
face  with  considerable  violence. 

He  indignantly  relinquished  his  hold,  and 
she  no  sooner  found  herself  free,  than  she 
sprang  at  the  broom-girl,  who  was  backed  by 
a  dustman,  and  tore  her  cap  and  mask  in  an 
instant  to  tatters.  The  broom-girl,  although  a 
much  more  formidable-looking  person,  stood 
no  chance  whatever  with  her,  for  she  stood  up 
firmly,  and  struck  fairly  out  right  and  left,  like 
a  mati ;  and  while  she  did  so,  indulged  in  the 
most  horrible  language  that  ever  proceeded 
from  human  lips. 

Valentine  was  so  utterly  disgusted,  that  he 
pressed  at  once  out  of  tne  ring,  and  on  ap- 
proaching a  female  in  the  character  of  a  nun, 
he  inquired  if  she  knew  the  Grecian  beauty. 

"Know  her!"  exclaimed  the  nun,  '-what, 
Slashing  Soph  ! — who  don't  1  Why,  I've  known 
her  ever  since  she  wasn't  higher  than  six- 
pen'orth  of  ha'pence.  We  were  brought  up 
together — only  she  happened  to  have  a  better 
education  than  me,  and  that  has  made  her  the 
most  artful  card  that  ever  walked  on  two  legs." 

•'  But  her  parents  are  respectable,  are  they 
not  ?"  said  Valentine. 

'•  Her  father  was,  no  doubt,"  replied  the  nun, 
"  foi  her  mother  made  him  pay  pretty  hand- 
somely for  her.  Why,  she's  the  daughter  of 
old  mother  Maxwell,  don't  you  know  V' 

Most  certainly  Valentine  knew  nothing  of  the 
isort :  he  knew,  well  knew,  that  he  had  been 
duped,  and  that  was  all  he  did  know  about  the 
matter.  "  But  what  was  the  cause  of  this  bat- 
tle ?"  he  inquired. 

"Why,  you  see,"  replied  the  nun,  "about  an 
hour  ago.  Soph  got  together  a  few  of  the  girls, 
and  stood  champagne  all  round,  and  then 
brandy-and-water.     She  had  just  been  playing 


modest,  she  said,  to  a  sensitive  young  foo^ 
whom  she  wheedled  out  of  a  couple  of  sovo- 
reigns,  to  enable  her  to  return  to  her  father, 
and  she  laughed  so  heartily  as  she  explained 
to  them  how  she  did  it,  and  drank  so  freely,  that 
when  she  had  spent  all  she  had,  she  became 
so  quarrelsome — as  she  always  is  when  she 
has  been  drinking — that  she  pitched  into  the 
very  first  girl  she  could  lay  hold  of,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  this  poor  Broomy,  as  harmless  a 
creature  as  ever  lived." 

"  But  he  who  gave  her  the  money  must  have 
been  a  fool  indeed  !"  observed  Valentine,  by  no 
means  expecting  a  reply  very  flattering  to 
himself. 

"  Why,  I  don't  know  so  much  about  that," 
said  the  nun,  "When  she  makes  a  dead  set  at 
man,  she  never  leaves  him  until  she  has  ac- 
complished her  object.  He  is  down  to  every 
move  on  the  board,  who  is  able  to  get  over 
Soph." 

At  this  moment  another  fight  commenced. 
The  dustman,  who  had  backed  the  broom-girl, 
becoming  excessively  indignant  at  what  he 
considered  an  unwarrantable  interference  on 
the  part  of  an  ape,  thought  proper  to  strike  thai 
gentleman,  who  at  once  returned  the  blow 
with  full  interest  thereon,  and  at  it  they  went 
with  appropriate  desperation.  The  ape  being 
by  far  the  more  active  of  the  two,  had  decidedly 
the  best  of  the  battle,  a  fact  which  so  enraged 
a  very  singular  looking  Scotchman,  that,  de- 
termined to  take  his  revenge  out  of  some  one, 
he  began  to  hammer  away  at  a  tall  thin  mili- 
tary individual,  who  was  conversing  with  a 
lady  in  a  Turkish  dress,  and  this  a  sailor  re- 
garded as  so  strikingly  unfair,  that  he  rushed 
upon  the  Scotchman,  and  beat  him  most  cruelly. 
This  in  return  had  the  effect  of  arousing  the 
pugnacity  of  many  others,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  battle  became  general.  Nor  was  it  con- 
fined to  this  particular  spot,  for  as  a  gentleman 
in  the  character  of  Punch,  while  leaning  over 
the  front  of  the  pavilion,  had  amused  himself 
by  pouring  a  quantity  of  wine  into  the  mouth 
of  a  mask  which  its  owner  had  raised  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  of  kissing  a  flower-girl, 
the  individual  thus  operated  upon,  was  so  in- 
dignant at  the  outrage,  that  he  rushed  up  at 
once  with  the  laudable  view  of  deliberately 
pummeling  Punch  in  the  pavilion,  which  he  did 
so  unmercifully,  that,  as  some  cried  "  shame  !" 
and  others,  cried  "bravo!"  two  parties  were 
immediately  formed,  and  the  fight  became 
general  there. 

From  the  pavilion,  the  battle  gradually  spread 
over  the  gardens,  and  a  series  of  running  fighta 
were  kept  up  with  great  spirit.  The  peace- 
ably disposed  shrieked  with  fear,  and  ran  about 
in  all  directions  with  desperate  energy.  Some 
sought  refuge  in  the  theatre,  but  even  that  soon 
became  a  gladiatorial  arena,  while  others  rushed 
into  the  bar,  near  the  entrance,  and  the  rattling 
of  punch  bowls  and  glasses  became  awful. 
Boxes  were  broken  down,  and  benches  were 
pulled  up,  trees  were  shorn  of  their  branches, 
and  tables  were  smashed — in  short,  everything 
which  could  be  made  available  as  a  weapon, 
was  with  the  utmost  avidity  seized  by  the  more 
desperate,  while  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
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lens,  the  more  rational  were  engaged  in  the 
interesting  occupation  of  pulling  down  the  va- 
riegated lamps,  and  pitching  them  dexterously 
at  each  other,  which  had  a  very  good  effect, 
inasmuch  as  each  lamp  contained  a  quantity  of 
{lil,  with  which  those  whom  they  struck  werepro- 
f'usel}-  anointed,  and  contrasted  very  amusingly 
with  the  furious  onslaught  made  by  those,  who 
appeared  to  feel  that  they  were  bound  by  some 
just  and  eternal  principle  to  do  all  the  serious 
mischief  in  their  power.  j^ 

Valentine  wisely  kept  aloof  from  all  this. 
He  saw  the  combatants  dealing  out  desperate 
blows  with  the  most  perfect  indiscrimination, 
and  had  no  disposition  whatever  to  join  them, 
for  their  weapons  were  employed,  in  some  in- 
stances, with  frightful  effect.  The  men  were 
shouting  and  swearing,  while  the  women  were 
screaming ;  some  were  struggling  on  the 
ground,  while  others  were  trampling  over 
them  ;  some  were  climbing  into  the  pavilion, 
while  others  were  leaping  from  it  upon  the 
heads  of  those  below ;  in  fact,  they  fought  so 
fiercely,  and  yelled  with  so  much  fury,  that 
had  a  corresponding  number  of  maniacs  been 
let  loose,  they  could  neither  have  made  more 
noise,  nor  have  battled  with  more  desperation. 

The  police  did  all  in  their  power  to  quell  the 
riot,  but  were  incapable  of  accomplishing 
much;  their  authority  was  utterly  contemned, 
for  their  numerical  strength  was  but  small. 
They  did.  however,  eventually,  by  dint  of 
great  exertions,  succeed  in  getting  hold  of  the 
Grecian  beauty,  whom  they  dragged  out  of  the 
Gardens,  with  the  view  of  locking  her  up: 
when  Valentine — who  by  no  means  regretted 
this  proceeding,  and  who  had  seen  quite  enough 
of  the  madmen  who  were  battling  they  knew 
not  why  nor  with  whom — left  them,  while  they 
were  still  very  desperately  at  it,  with  just  suf- 
ficient money  in  his  purse  to  carry  him  home, 
and  no  more. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

IN  WHICH  VALENTINE  HAS  XBE  PLEASURE  OF  MEETING 
TWO  FERSONS  IN  WHOM  HE  TAKES  GREAT  INTEREST, 
AND  WHOM  HE  ACCOMPANIES  TO  A  WAX-WORir  EX- 
HIBITION. 

''It  is!"  exclaimed  Valentine,  one  calm  de- 
lightful evening,  as  he  turned  into  Grosvenor- 
square.  '-It  must  be  the  dear,  sweet  girl 
whom  I  rescued  !"  And  this  was  unquestion- 
ably, under  the  circumstances,  an  exceedingly 
natural  exclamation ;  for  he  at  that  moment 
met  a  most  elegant  creature,  whose  glance,  as 
she  passed  him,  appeared  to  pierce  his  soul. 

He  stopped  on  the  instant;  and  breathed  ex- 
tremely hard.  His  blood  thrilled  through  his 
veins :  he  heard  his  heart  beat  violently,  and 
felt  altogether  particularly  odd. 

"I  am  sure,"  he  continued,  "quite  sure! — 
and— and — why  what  an  idiot  I  am  !"  and  he 
"began  to  be  really  very  angry  with  himself  for 
entertaining  a  feeling  so  essentially  queer  ;  still 
he  had  not  the  power  to  shake  it  off.  "  Val  ! 
Val!"  he  exclaimed,  addressing  himself  in  the 
second  per.son  singular,  "  what,  what  are  you 
about?  Do  you  mean  to  remain  standing  here 
like  a  statue/?"     The  person  thus  addressed, 


appeared  to  repudiate  (he  idea;  for  he  i)istantJy 
commenced  an  irregular  rush  towards  the  ob- 
ject of  his  adoration. 

With  what  graceful  dignity  she  moved! — 
with  what  elegant  ease  did  she  hang  on  the 
arm  of  him  who,  as  a  natural  matter  of  course, 
was  her  father  !  Her  air  was,  in  the  bright 
imagination  of  Valentine,  that  of  a  sylph,  or  of 
an  angel ! — there  was  poetry  even  in  the  folds 
of  her  train  as  it  swept  the  ground  clean  at 
each  fairy-like  step. 

He  approached  her !  and  experienced  that 
peculiar  heart-sinking  sensation  in  a  greater 
degree  than  before.  He  passed  ! — and  felt 
that  he  had  never  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
life  walked  so  awkwardly.  He  could  scarcely 
walk  at  all  !  and  as  for  keeping  on  the  same 
row  of  flags  !  that  became  at  once  an  absolute 
impossibility.  And  then,  where  were  his 
hands  ? — His  right  was  sometimes  in  his  breast; 
then  it  wandered  to  the  arm-hole  of  his  waistcoat 
— -then  up  to  his  stock — and  then  into  his  coat 
pocket — while  his  left  was,  if  possible,  more 
restless  still.  He  could  not  tell  exactly  how  it 
was,  but  he  had  never  found  his  hands  at  all 
troublesome  before.  He  drew  off  his  gloves, 
and  then  drew  them  on,  and  in  doing  so,  split 
one  of  them  clean  across  the  back.  Well, 
then,  that  wouldn't  do :  he  pulled  it  off  again, 
and  carried  it  in  his  hand  ;  and  after  fidgetting 
forward  in  this  most  undignified  fashion  for  a 
very  considerable  distance,  he  made  a  dead  set 
at  some  celestial  body  which  his  vivid  imagi- 
nation had  establishe(l  in  the  heavens  for  that 
particular  occasion,  and  stopped  with  the  view 
of  making  a  few  profound  astronomical  obser- 
vations thereon,  until  the  beautiful  creature 
came  up.  This  he  held  to  be  an  admirable 
ruse,  and  therefore  looked — and  looked — and 
felt  so  droll ! — She  was  a  long  time  coming ! — 
a  very  long  time.  He  must  have  shot  a-head 
very  fast ! — He  became  quite  impatient — he 
ventured  to  look  back ;  and  found  to  his  horroi 
that  she  had  vanished  !  Which  house  could 
they  have  entered  '?  It  must  have  been  one  of 
them  !  Did  they  reside  there  "?  It  was  then 
too  late  for  them  to  be  making  flying  calls  ! 
Well !  what  was  to  be  done  ?  Was  he  to  re- 
main there  till  midnight,  or,  to  give  a  look  up 
in  the  morning?  He  stood  still,  and  turned 
the  thing  over  in  his  mind,  and  eventually  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion,  that  it  would  be,  under 
the  circumstances,  best  for  him  to  walk  up  and 
down  for  an  hour  or  so  then,  when,  if  they  did 
not  come  out.  the  probability  would  be,  that 
they  did  reside  there,  in  which  case  he  would 
simply  have  to  come  every  morning  until  he 
saw  her,  which  he  argued  must,  in  the  natural 
course  of  things,  be  very  soon.  The  instant, 
however,  he  had  arrived  at  this  remarkable 
conclusion,  a  most  extraordinary  idea  struck 
him  !  They  might  have  turned  down  the, 
street  he  had  just  passed  over  ! — They  might  1 
— He  flew  to  the  corner  of  that  particular 
street,  and  there  they  were  walking  very  lei- 
surely in  the  distance. 

"Well  of  all  the  stupid  idiots,"  thought  he, 
"  —  but  no  matter.  I  pass  them  no  more  until  1 
see  them  safely  housed."  And  he  followed  them 
straight ;  and  walked  much  more  steadily,  and 
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felt  himself  very  Ci,nside.';ibly  better.  '^  And 
tiave  I  discovered  you  at  last  .'"  he  exclaimed, 
as  he  viewed  the  graceful  creature  before  him 
with  a  feeling  which  amounted  to  ecstasy. 
His  heart  told  him  that  he  had ;  and  he  begai' 
to  consider  how  he  should  act  when  he  had 
succeeded  in  tracing  them  home,  and  continued 
to  be  occupied  with  this  important  considera- 
tion until  he  saw  them  step  into  a  house,  near 
wh'ch  stood  a  long  line  of  public  and  private 
carriages.  He  hurried  loiward  and  reached 
the  spot.  It  was  not  a  private  house.  '•  Some 
concert,"'  thought  he,  -  and  I  am  not  dressed. 
Well,  have  I  not  time  to  run  home]"'  He 
looked  round  for  a  cab ;  but  before  he  called 
one,  he  inquired  of  a  person  who  was  standing 
at  the  entrance,  what  place  it  was. 

"The  Wax-work  Exhibition,  sir,"  replied 
that  person. 

'•■  Excellent  !"  thought  Valentine;  '-'nothing 
could  have  been  better;"  and  he  passed 
through  the  hall  and  ascended  the  stair.s,  and 
having  given  some  money,  he  scarcely  knew 
what,  to  a  little  old  lady  who  sat  on  the  left,  he 
proceeded  at  once  into  a  fine  lofty  room,  in 
which  a  variety  of  life-like  figures  were  ar- 
ranged in  strikingly  picturesque  groups ;  while 
from  the  ceiling  were  suspended  innumerable 
lamps,  which  imparted  an  additional  lustre  to 
the  scene,  which,  on  the  whole,  looked  ex- 
tremely imposing. 

Without,  however,  giving  more  than  a  cur- 
sory glance  at  these  figures,  he  walked  round 
the  room,  and,  of  course,  soon  found  himself 
immediately  opposite  the  fair  one,  for  a  sight 
of  whose  beautiful  features,  he  had  so  long, 
and  so  ardently  panted.  Her  veil  was  down ; 
and  as  she  held  it  ni  her  hand,  it  was  fluted,  of 
course,  treble,  and  it  was,  moreover,  one  of  those 
tiresome  thick  veils  which  ought  not,  in  any  Chris- 
tian country,  to  be  tolerated.  He  could  not  see  her 
face.  Her  eyes  he  could  perceive,  and  they  ap- 
peared to  sparkle  brilliantly,  but  that  was  not 
enough:  he  wished  to  see  her  entire  face,  and 
that  he  could  not  do.  Well !  how  was  he  to  act  ] 
He  looked  at  her  father  again  and  again,  and  he 
certainly  appeared  to  be  a  different  man  ;  but 
then,  men  will' look  different  under  different 
circumstances,  and  he  had  to  consider  that 
when  he  saw  him  before,  he  had  just  been 
rescued  from  the  muddiest  part  of  the  Thames. 
His  altered  appearance  was  therefore  held  to 
be  no  proof  at  all  of  his  not  being  the  same 
individual.  But  that  was  of  very  little  momeat. 
The  object  of  Valentine  was  to  see  the  fine 
features  of  her — and  his  panting  heart  told  him 
in  language  the  most  intelligible  that  it  was 
her — of  whom  he  was  so  deeply  enamored ; 
yet  those  features  continued  to  be  concealed 
by  this  villanous  veil. 

"  Patience,  Val,  patience,"  he  whispered  to 
himself;  "she  may  presently  raise  it.  And 
she  might  have  done  so ;  but  as  he  perceived 
no  symptoms  of  the  fond  hope  involved  in  that 
act  being  realized,  he  felt  himself  bound  by 
every  principle  of  love  and  manhood  to  have 
recourse  to  some  quiet  mantiuvre.  But  what 
could  he  do?  He  considered  for  a  moment. 
An  idea  flashed  across  his  brain.  They  were 
examini;i.g  every  figure  minutely  :  they  would 


not  suffer  one  to  escape  notice.  Well^  coulJ 
he  not  himself  represent  a  wax  figuie,  and 
thereby  attract  their  especial  attent'oa  !  It  waa 
then  the  only  thing  he  could  think  of :  he  de- 
termined to  do  it.  and  being  thus  determined, 
he  placed  himself  firmly  by  the  side  of  a  life- 
like representation  of  some  diabolical  person, 
at  which  he  appeared  to  be  looking  most  in- 
tently. 

He  had  scarcely  been  standing  in  this  posi- 
tion a  moment,  when  a  company  of  ladies  drew 
near,  and  gazed  upon  him  with  an  expression 
of  wonder.  •■  Bless  me,"  said  one,  "Did  yoq 
ever  see  anything  so  perfectly  natural]"' 
"'Why,  it  seems  absolutely  to  breathe,"  said 
another. 

"  Well,  I  declare,"  said  a  third,  in  a  some- 
what merry  mood,  "'  I  don't  know  what  they 
will  bring  things  to  next,  but  I.  suppose  they 
will  be  brought,  by-and-bye,  to  such  perfection 
that  we  shall  be  having  for  husbands  wax  men, 
by  mistake." 

Valentine  felt  that  it  would  do,  and  therefore 
kept  his  position,  while  the  ladies  were  first 
looking  about  him  to  see  if  he  were  ticketed, 
and  then  referring  to  their  catalogues  respect- 
ively, in  order  to  ascertain  what  distinguished 
individual  he  could  be  ;  but  as  he  soon  became 
anxious  for  them  to  depart,  he  turned  his  eyes 
full  upon  them,  when  they  shrank  back  almost 
as  much  alarmed  as  if  he  had  absolutely  risen 
from  the  tomb.  He  could  not  avoid  smiling  a,t 
the  astonishment  displayed,  and  as  the  smile 
had  the  eflect  of  destroying  the  illusion,  the 
amazed  ones,  after  indulging  in  a  fev,-  highly 
appropriate  exclamations  of  surprise,  aotlo  vocCj 
passed  on.  The  very  moment  they  had  left 
him  he  perceived  the  approach  of  her  whose 
attention  he  was  anxious  to  attract,  and  there- 
fore stood  as  before,  like  a  statue. 

"  That's  very  good  ! — excellent,  indeed  !  Is 
it  not  V  observed  the  father  of  the  lady,  waving 
his  hand  towards  Valentine.     "Who  is  ill" 

The  lady  referred  to  her  book,  and  Valentine 
stood  with  a  firmness  which  really,  under  the 
circumstances,  did  him  great  credit.  Being 
unable  to  find  anything  like  a  description  of 
him  in  the  catalogue,  she  again  rai.sed  her  eye.s 
andlooked  earnestly  at  him,  and  as  she  found 
it  impossible  to  see  him  with  sufficient  distinct- 
ness, she  lifted  her  veil !  In  an  instant  Valen- 
tine turned  his  eyes  upon  her,  and  beheld — -lot 
her  in  whom  all  his  hopes  were  concentrated! 
no,  nothing  at  all  like  her !  It  was  a  laUy  with 
dark,  piercing  eyes,  it  is  true,  but  with  a  face 
thickly  studded  with  scarclet  carbuncles. 

"You  did  it  excellently  well,  sir,"  obserred 
the  old  gentleman,  smiling,  and  tapping  him 
playfully  on  the  shoulder;  "Upon  my  life,  I 
imagined  you  to  be  a  real  figure." 

Valentine  of  course  felt  flattered — highly 
flattered  ;  but  was  really  so  enraged  that  he 
would  scarcely  be  civil.  He  did,  however, 
manage  to  force  up  about  half  a  smile,  of  a 
particularly  wretched  cos^e,  and  walked  at  once 
to  the  other  end  of  the  room.  He  had  never 
before  met  with  so  serious  a  disappointment^ 
and  he  fe^t  so  exceedingly  vexed,  that  he  cdultl 
with  pleasure  have  (juarrelled  with  any  man 
breathing.     He  threw  h'rasveifcuri  I'sslv  upon 
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one  of  the  seats,  and  looked  upon  all  around 
liim  as  if  they  had  been  really  his  natural  ene- 
mies. He  several  times  called  himself  a  fool 
most  emphaticallyj  and  twisted,  and  fidgeted, 
and  knofked  himself  about — very  naturally,  it 
is  true,  for  he  was  then  extremely  wretched — 
but  certainly  with  most  unwarrantable  violence. 
He  felt  that  he  wanted  something,  either  to  do 
or  tc  drink,  he  neither  knew  nor  cared  which, 
albeit  at  that  moment  he  could  have  drunk  a 
pint  of  wine  ofl  with  infinite  gusto.  Wine, 
however,  could  not  be  had  there )  but,  as  he 
saw  a  very  decent  old  fellow  in  spectacles  sit- 
ting beside  him,  and  looking  about  very  quietly 
with  a  little  black  box  in  his  hand,  he  felt  that 
perhaps  a  pinch  of  snuff,  if  it  gave  him  no 
cximfort,  might  somewhat  revive  him ;  and, 
therefore,  addressing  this  spectacled  person, 
said,  '-Will  you  oblige  rae"?" 

The  old  boy  appeared  not  to  hear  him.  He 
continued  to  move  his  head  right  and  left,  and  to 
turn  his  eyes  about  in  all  directions,  but  neither 
uttered  a  syllable  nor  offered  the  box.  Valen- 
tine, therefore,  fancying  that  he  must  be  either 
deaf  or  lost  in  a  maze  of  admiration,  said,  rais- 
ing his  voice,  "  Ma}^  I  trouble  you?'' 

The  old  fellow  slill  looked  about  him,  but 
positively  took  no  more  notice  of  the  request 
than  if  it  had  never  been  made!  Of  course 
Valentine  thought  this  extaordinary  conduct, 
and  began  to  be  very  angry  with  the  cross  old 
bear;  but  just  as  he  was  about  to  expostulate 
with  him — to  ask  him  what  it  was  he  really 
meant — for  he  was  just  in  the  humor  to  consider 
Inmself  insulted — he  heard  a  half-suppressed 
tittering,  which  he  found  to  proceed  from  two 
merry  liule  ladies  behind  him,  when  in  an  in- 
stant his  eyes  were  opened,  and  he  saw  at  once 
that  vax  Avas  the  materiel  with  which  the  old 
boy  had  been  buill. 

'•Weil,  this  is  extraordinary!"  thought  Va- 
lentine, whom  the  incident  restored  t^o  good 
humor  :  and  he  smiled  at  the  deception — indeed 
he  as  nearly  as  possible  laughed, — and  on  look- 
ing round,  saw  many  very  pleasant  people  who 
were  laughing  both  at  him  and  with  him. 

'•Thart's  a  dead  tak  in,  zir,  tliart  there  be," 
observed  a  ruddy-faced  person,  who  was  dressed 
like  a  farmer;  "  I  thowt  mysel  it  wor  Hash  an' 
blud,  darng  me  if  I  didn't;"  and  he  grinned 
very  desperately,  and  crammed  a  great  portion 
of  his  handkerchief  into  his  mouth,  feeling, 
probably,  that,  although  he  had  a  very  sweet 
laugh  when  it  had  its  full  natujal  swing,  it 
might  not  be  altogether  decent  to  allow  it  to 
break  loose  there. 

'•'It  is  very  amusing,"  said  Valentine,  ad- 
dressing this  person ;  and  he  absolutely  feU  it 
to  be  so.  and  that  feeling  prompted  him  to  walk 
round  the  room  with  the  view  of  examining  the 
lest  of  the  figures,  which  he  did  with  that  spe- 
cies of  pleasure  which  is  at  once  very  natural 
and  A-ery  remarkable;  for  although  curiosity 
may  be  generally  acknowledged  to  be  a  feel- 
ing, of  which  flie  indulgence  is  essential  to  the 
plea.surable  existence  of  us  all,  there  is  proba- 
bly nothing  in  which  that  feeling  is  so  striking- 
ly manifested  a.s  in  the  peculiar  gratifica  ion 
yrhich  we  derive  from  a  sight  of  the  moe ;  fa- 
mous, and  the  most  infarnous  n  en  of  the  ige. 
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Whether  they,  who  .step  out  of  the  ordinary 
track,  be  philanthropists,  murderers,  warriois, 
or  villains,  we  are  anxious  to  see  what  sort  of^ 
men  they  are,  and  if  that  be  impossible — if  we 
cannot  see  them  in  prupi-ia  persona  —  why  the 
next  best  thing  in  public  estimation,  is  to  see 
their  portraits — being  public  lions,  or  objects  of 
public  curiosity — and  as  wax  models  are  a  .spe- 
cies of  portraiture  which  is  by  far  the  most  strik- 
ing, and  which  approaches  the  nearest  to  nature, 
the  gratification  they  impart,  if  they  be  perfect, 
is  greater  than  that  which  is  derived  from  re- 
presentations on  canvass.  Nothing  can  give  so 
correct  an  idea  of  the  features  and  figures  of 
men  as  wax  models:  every  shade,  every  line, 
every  little  peculiarity,  may  be  so  portrayed 
as  to  make  it  appear  that  the  originals  are  liv- 
ing and  breathing  before  you.  It  is  impossible 
to  take  a  portrait  on  canvass  for  life  ;  but  a  per- 
fect wax  model  may  be  taken  for  a  living  man  ; 
and  hence,  if  the  mo.st  exact  imitation  of  nature 
be  the  perfection  of  art,  the  art  of  wax-model- 
ling, as  far  as  portraiture  is  concerned,  may  be 
held  to  be  by  far  the  most  perfect. 

This  is.  however,  bj'  no  means  established; 
nor  is  it  absolutely  essential  to  the  progress  of 
this  history  that  it  should  be  ;  for  if  all  the  legiti- 
mate orthodox  artists  in  the  universe  were  to 
form  theiTiselves  into  one  grand  corporation, 
with  the  view  of  upsetting  it  in  toto,  it  would 
not  interfere  with  the  indisputable  fact,  that 
Valentine  was  pleased  with  the  whole  exhibi- 
tion, and  fancied  that  as  he  had  taken  one  of 
the  figures  for  life,  he  ought,  in  justice  to  him- 
self, to  extend  the  deception,  in  order  to  witness 
its  effect  upon  others. 

Now  this  .singular  fancy  had  no  sooner  been 
conceived,  than  he  observed  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  room  a  Utde  ancient  individual,  who  waa 
obviously,  in  his  own  estimation,  a  decided 
Narcissus.  His  hair  was  powdered,  and  his 
coat  was  powdered  too:  a  white  cravat  sus- 
tained a  very  highly  glazed  collar,  which  ap- 
peared to  entertain  the  design  of  sawing  off 
both  his  ears;  and  while  his  waistcoat  was 
white,  and  his  hat  was  white,  he  sported  white 
cords,  and  white  tops  to  his  boots,  and  carried 
in  one  hand  a  pair  of  white  gloves,  and  a 
scented  white  handkerchief  gracefully  in  the 
other.  Valentine  of  course  became  higldj 
amused  with  the  bearing  and  dress  of  this 
respectable  individual,  whose  politeness  was  so 
excessive,  that  when  persons  approached  in  an 
opposite  direction,  he  would  bow  and  slip  aside 
to  allow  them  to  pass, — an  operation  which  lie 
had  to  perform  about  ten  times  per  minute. 
He  nevertheless  looked  at  every  figure  _  most 
intently,  and  as  Valentine  almost  unconsciously 
drew  near,  it  struck  him  that  he  might,  peihaps, 
for  a  moment  inspire  the  belief  that  there  were 
fewer  inanimate  objects  in  the  room  than  I  here 
really  were.  Accordingly,  just  as  the  ancient 
Narcissus  was  about  to  examine  the  representa- 
tion of  an  elderly  gentleman  standing  alone, 
Valenthie,  throwing  his  voice  towards  that 
elderly  gentleman,  exclaimed,  "Ah!  glad  to 
see  you  ! — how  do  ?" 

Narcissus  gazed  very  curiously,  and  bowed 
very  prt)foundly,  and  then  with  a  sweet  smile, 
observed,  "upon  my  honor,  you  have  the  ad- 
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vantage  of  me — really — I  beg  pardon — but  pos- 
itively I"— 

"■'  What!  have  you  forgotten  me  quite  1"  said 
Valentine. 

'•'  Why,  where  have  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  —  tut!  —  bless  my  life  and  heart,,  how 
Stupid  to  be  sure  ! — I  know  those  features;  and 
yet,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  call  to  mind" — 

■'  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  observed  Valentine, 
"that  you  don't  remember  meV 

Narcissus  dropped  his  head  upon  his  shoul- 
der, and  tried  with  all  the  energy  of  mind  he 
possessed  to  recollect  where  he  had  met  that 
gentleman  before.  ''  Why,  I  know  you,"  said 
he,  ''  as  well  as  possible ;  and  yet,  do  you  think 
that  I  can  call  to  my  recollection'?  —  bless  my 
life  and  soul,  what  a  memory  I  have  !  —  Now 
this  is  really  very  extraordinary.  But  wait — 
wait  a  bit,"  he  continued,  raising  his  hand  to 
enjoin  silence:  —  "at  Brighton?  —  Why  to  be 
sure ! — Mr.  Pringle.  My  dear  friend  how  are 
you'*     I  hope  I  have  the  pleasure" — 

Narcissus  paused, — and  very  properly;  for 
albeit  he  held  out  his  hand  with  the  view  of 
grasping  that  of  Pringle  with  affectionate  warmiL, 
Mr.  Pringle  by  no  means  displayed  a  corres- 
ponding amount  of  affection.  Narcissus  looked 
utterly  amazed  I  He  was  perfectly  unconscious 
of  having  offended  Mr.  Pringle ;  and  therefore 
felt  quite  at  a  loss  to  account  for  that  gentle- 
man's coldness.  He  could  not  at  all  understand 
It.  He  felt  that  an  immediate  explanation  was 
due,  and  was  just  on  the  point  of  demanding 
such  explanation  with  appropriate  firmness  and 
force,  when  a  remarkable  idea  flashed  at  once 
across  his  mind,  of  which  the  substance  was, 
that  Pringle  was  not  the  man  he  took  him  for, 
— that  he  was,  hi  a  word,  a  man  of  wax !  He 
therefore  pulled  up  his  fiery  indignation,  and 
examined  the  ligm^e  before  him  more  minutely, 
and  having  eventually  satisfied  himself  on  the 
particular  point  at  issue,  he  took  off  his  hat  and 
exclaimed,  "  Well!  I  never!" — and  the  fact  of 
his  having  indulged  in  this  extraordinary  excla- 
mation was,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  case,  an  extremely  natural  fact;  and  here 
the  matter  M^ould  have  ended,  but  for  the  mys- 
tery ! — he  had  distinctly  heard  a  voice !  His 
eyes  might  have  been,  and  evidenUy  had  been, 
deceived  :  he  was  fully  prepared  to  admit  that ; 
but  he  certainly  was  not  prepared  to  admit  that 
his  ears  had  been  deceived  at  the  same  time. 
And  yet,  whence  could  the  voice  have  pro- 
ceeded ?  The  thing  was  inanimate  !  It  could 
not  have  proceeded  from  that :  it  was  impossi- 
ble ;  and  yet  he  had  heard  it !  He  examined 
it  again  from  head  to  foot  very  minutely,  and 
drew  his  hand  across  his  chin  very  lightly,  and 
very  thoughtfully :  but  he  could  not  get  over  it, 
and  Valentine,  leaving  him  lost  in  conjecture, 
adjourned  to  a  seat  in  the  centre  of  the  room. 

Now,  on  the  left  of  this  seat  there  was  a 
fignre  which  he  had  not  seen  before,  but  which 
was  nominally  an  exact  representation  of  the 
beautiful  Madame  St.  Amaranthe,  of  whom 
the  wretch,  Robespierre,  became  enamored, 
and  whom  he  eventually  destroyed  for  being 
sufficiently  virtuous  to  reject  his  addresses. 
This  figure  was  lying  at  full  length  on  a  couch; 
and  it  certainly  did  look  as  much  as  possible 


like  a  lovely  little  creature  ftsleep.  It  was  per» 
fectly  evident  that  the  syra;pathies  of  those  who 
stood  around  were  very  strongly  excited,  and 
as  they  were  descanting  very  freely  upon  the 
character  of  the  sanguinary  monster  of  whom 
Madame  St.  Amaranthe  was  the  victim,  Valen- 
tine threw  a  series  of  well-directed  sobs  be- 
neath the  veil  with  which  the  figure  was  cov- 
ered, when  in  an  instant  the  persons  who  were 
standing  around  simultaneously  shrank  back 
appalled. 

"My  goodness!"  cried  a  remarkably  stout 
matron,  "  if  it  isn't  alive,  I'm  not  here  !" 

'•'Gracious,  Ma!"  exclaimed  one  of  her  in- 
teresting daughters,  "  How  excessively  ridicu- 
lous!" 

"Don't  tell  me,  child,"  rejoined  the  affec- 
tionate matron,  "  when  I  heard  the  poor  dear 
sobbing,  fit  to  break  her  heart." 

Valentine  here  introduced  a  short  cough,  and 
after  that  a  long  yawn,  which,  seeing  that  the 
arm  of  the  figure  was  placed  above  the  head, 
had  a  strikingly  natural  effect. 

"There,  there  !  I  knew  it  was  alive  !  I  said 
so!"  continued  the  old  lady,  who,  being  dis- 
posed to  render  all  the  assistance  in  her  power^ 
was  about  to  remove  the  veil. 

"You  reely  mustn't  touch,  mam,  if  you 
please,"  said  a  girl  who  was  stationed  near  the 
couch,  and  who  began  to  explain  to  an  indivi- 
dual in  her  immediate  vicinity  how  e.vtraordi- 
nary  a  thing  it  was,  that  notwithstanding  there 
was  an  announcement  on  almost  every  figure 
to  the  effect,  that  visiters  were  not  to  touch, 
touch  they  would,  and  nothing  in  nature  could 
keep  them  from  touching. 

"  Depend  upon  it,  dear,"  said  the  matron,  in 
a  whisper,  "  it's  all  an  imposition  ;  it's  alive, 
dear,  and  that's  the  very  reason  why  we  mustn't 
touch,  to  see  whether  it  is  or  is  not." 

This  acute  observation,  on  the  part  of  the 
old  lady,  induced  her  exemplary  daughter,  who 
was  dressed  wnth  extraordinary  gaiety,  to  toss 
her  head  proudly,  and  to  curl  her  lip  contempt- 
uously, and  to  exclaim  very  pointedly,  "  Dear 
me,  ma  !  how  excessively  vulgar,  to  be  sure  !" 
"You  may  say  what  you  please,"  rejoined 
the  matron,  "but  I  know  what  I  know;"  and, 
having  made  this  highly  appropriate  and  self- 
satisfactory  observation,  she  looked  at  Madame 
St.  Amaranthe  very  earnestly  again. 

"Where  are  you  pushing'?"  cried  Valentine, 
assuming  the  shrill  voice  of  a  scolding  woman, 
and  throwing  it  towards  the  figure  of  a  little 
old  lady,  in  a  black  silk  cloak,  which  stood  at 
the  foot  of  the  couch. 

"You  are  very  polite,  I  must  say,"  observed 
a  rough  individual,  turning  very  sharply  around, 
"where  did  yotc  go  to  school?  You'd  better 
have  the  whole  room  to  yourself,  marm  !  Well, 
I'm  sure ! — what  next?"  and  he  looked  very 
fiercely,  and  felt  very  indignant,  until  he  dis- 
covered his  mistake,  when  he  laughed  very 
heartily,  and  the  people  around,  of  course, 
joined  him  very  freely. 

At  this  moment,  however,  the  two  persons 
who  had  been  the  immediate  cause  of  Valen- 
tine's visit  to  the  exhibition  walked  past,  and 
the  sight  of  them  plunged  him  into  misery 
again.   He  felt  wretched,  particularly  wretched. 
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His  dearest  hopes  had  Leen  dashed  from  the 
eminence  to  which  they  had  been  raised,  and 
that  eminence  was  so  high  that  they  appeared 
to  have  reached  the  very  depths  ol'  despair. 
'■Am  I  never  to  see  her  again,"  thought  he, 
'^  never?"  He  rose  and  left  the  room;  and  as 
he  proceeded  towards  home,  two  Hnes  of  a 
song  which  he  had  he:.rd  in  infancy  suggested 
themselves^  and  whicl.  ran  somehow  thus: — 

"  Shall  I  never  again  hear  her  voice, 
Nor  see  her  loved  form  any  more  ?" 

And  the  peculiarly  interesting  interrogatory  in- 
volved was  so  appropriate,  that  he  involuntarily 
hummed  the  poetical  reply,  nanrvdy, 

"  No,  no,  no,  I  shall  never  see  her  more  ! 
No,  no,  no,  I  shall  never  see  her  more  ! 
No;  no  I  no!  I  shall  net'sr  see  Iilt  more  I" 


:hapter  XXX. 

900DSIAN  ilATURES  HIS  FLAN  OF  ESCAPE.  THE  COM- 
MISSIONERS ARRIVE.  HE  PREPARES  TO  CONVINCE 
THEM  OF  HIS  ABSOLUTE  SANITY,  AND  IS  GOADED 
ON  TO  MADNESS.  HE  RECOVERS;  AND  HAVING  RE- 
ORGANIZED His  FORCES,  RESOLUTELY  MAKES  THE 
ATTACK. 

Notwithstanding  Whitely  labored  to  in- 
spire his  friend  with  the  conviction  that  the 
design  he  had  conceived  would  be  impractica- 
ble. Goodman,  who  saw  no  other  prospect  be- 
fore him  than  that  of  perpetual  imprisonment, 
if  that  design  were  not  carried  into  actual  exe- 
cution, had  been  busily  occupied,  maturing  his 
scheme  every  day  since  that  on  which  the  im- 
portant subject  was  broached.  He  sounded 
all  in  whom  he  felt  that  confidence  might  be 
placed,  and  with  pleasure  found  all  whom  he 
sounded  willing  to  join  him.  Still  Whitely  felt 
doubtful  of  success.  He  .saw  twenty  men,  of 
whom  the  majority  were  young  and  muscular, 
prepared  to  make  a  simultaneous  effort  to  regain 
that  liberty  of  which  they  had  been  with  really 
cruel  injustice  deprived;  yet,  although  there 
were  but  five  or  six  keepers  to  be  conquered, 
he  believed  that  the  minds  of  the  twenty  had 
become  so  enfeebled,  that  their  spirits  had 
been,  by  brutal  treatment,  so  broken,  and  their 
native  resolution  so  completely  subverted,  that 
however  delighted  with  the  project  they  might 
be,  however  anxious  they  might  seem  to  carry 
it  into  effect,  when  the  moment  for  action  ar- 
rived, they  would  .shrink  back  dismayed,  and 
thus  secure  to  the  six  ruffians  a  signal  triumph. 

The  process  of  organization,  notwithstanding, 
went  on,— the  day  was  fixed ;  but  in  proportion 
as  Goodman  became  more  resolute  and  san- 
guine of  success,  his  friend  Whitely  became 
more  feverish  and  fearful. 

The  day  arrived  ;  and  on  the  morning  of  that 
day,  they  ascertained  that  two  of  the  keepers 
ont  of  the  six  were  to  be  absent,  in  all  proba- 
bility with  the  view  of  seizing  another  victim. 

"Now,"  exclaimed  Goodman,  on  hearing 
this  news,  '=we  are  safe!  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  fortunate.  Everythinr^  my 
friend,  is  in  our  favor.  There  will  now  be  but 
four  of  these  men  to  overcome,  and,  if  taken 
by  burprise,  there  may  be  but  one.  What, 
therefore,  think  you  now  1     Why  if  even  the 


hearts  of  two-thirds  of  our  companions  were 
to  sink,  success  would  be  certain." 

Whitely  shook  his  head  mournfully,  and 
sighed,  and  slightly  trembled. 

"My  dear,  dear  friend,"  continued  Good- 
man, "  be  firm.  Upon  my  life,  I  doubt  your 
resolution  more  than  that  of  any  man  to  whom 
I  have  spoken  on  the  subject.  Consider  the 
monstrous  character  of  our  poshion.  Con.sider 
how  we  have  been  kidnapped — stolen  from 
society ;  consider  also,  that  unless  we  do  make 
our  escape  thus,  imprisonment  for  life  is  in- 
evitable." 

"I  do,"  returned  Whitely,  "I  do  consider 
all :  but  I  cannot  avoid  looking  at  the  conse- 
quences of  a  failure." 

"  A  failure  !"'  exclaimed  Goodman  ;  "  It  is 
madness  to  think  of  it.  Think  of  success,  my 
dear  friend,  not  of  failure.  Suppose  we  admit 
the  possibility,  or  even  the  probability  of  failure-; 
what  then  ?  Is  not  the  chance  of  regaining  our 
liberty  worth  all  the  risk "?  Are  we,  or  are  we 
not  to  make  the  attempt  1  If  we  are,  why  then, 
perish  the  thought  of  a  failure  !  Why  should 
we  think  of  it?  What  was  ever  achieved  by 
entertaining  the  thought?  What  would  have 
been  our  national  character  if  the  consequences 
of  failure  had  preyed  upon  our  souls?  We 
have  been,  as  a  nation,  invariably  successful, 
because  we  have  invariably  felt  sure  of  success, 
even  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances. 
Had  it  not  been  for  that,  we  should  have  been 
in  the  world's  estimation  a  nation  of  cowards^ 
Why  speak  of  a  failure,  then,  now?  In  a  case 
like  this,  which  entirely  depends  upon  indivi- 
dual firmness  and  resolution,  we  must  succeed, 
if  we  believe  we  shall  succeed ;  but  we  cannot 
succeed  if  we  fear  that  we  shall  fail.  Come  ! 
come !  be  a  man.  Think  of  twenty  opposed 
to  four ;  and  the  cause  of  that  twenty  indisputa- 
bly just :  think  of  this,  and  feel  ashamed  to 
dream  even  of  a  failure.  If  we  be  but  firm, 
our  freedom  will  be  achieved  :  I  feel  peifecdy 
certain  of  that.  All  depends  upon  us.  We  are 
to  lead,  and  have  therefore  the  power  within 
ourselves  to  inspire  our  companions  with  the 
courage  of  lions,  or  to  cause  them  to  cringe  like 
spaniels  again.  Shall  we  not  make  the  at- 
tempt?" 

"  We  will !"  cried  Whitely,  with  unusual 
firmness,  grasping  the  hand  of  Goodman  as  he 
spoke,  "We  will!  —  come  what  may,  the  at- 
tempt shall  be  made." 

Goodman  was  dehghted.  He  felt  far  more 
sanguine  than  ever.  He  went  round  to  his 
companions,  spoke  to  them  cautiously  one  by 
one,  lest  suspicion  should  be  excited,  and  found 
them  all  impatient  to  commence  the  attack. 
Twilight,  however,  was  considered  the  fittest 
period  for  the  commencement  of  operations. 
Goodman  was  then  to  give  the  signal  by  draw- 
ing forth  a  sheet  which  he  had  cut  into  strips, 
with  which  the  principal  keeper  was  to  be 
bound,  when,  having  obtained  the  keye,  they 
were  to  rush  to  the  door  which  led  to  the  resi- 
dence of  the  proprietor  of  the  asylum,  and 
which  they  had  but  to  pass  to  be  free.  This 
was  well  understood  by  them  all,  and  all  were 
anxious  for  the  day  to  wear  away  ;  but  just  as 
they  were  about  to  be  summoned  to  what,  by 
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an  extraordinary  stretch  of  the  imagination, 
was  conceived  to  be  a  dinner,  it  was  announced 
that  the  commissioners  had  unexpectedly  ar- 
rived, when,  of  course  a  general  rush  was 
made  by  the  servants  of  the  establishment, 
with  ihoviev,'  of  getting  things  in  order  for  the 
mockery  of  an  inspection  about  to  take  place. 

'•Now,"  said  Whitely,  the  moment  he  heard 
of  their  arrival,  '•  as  far  as  you  are  concerned, 
this  attempt  need  not  be  made.  The  com- 
missioners were  not  expected :  the  keepers 
have  therefore  no  time  to  excite  you  :  and  as 
you  are  the  only  'patient'  whom  they  have  not 
yet  seen,  you  are  perfectly  sure  to  be  called 
before  them.  Be  firm;  be  composed:  for 
Heaven's  sake,  my  friend,  say  nothing  which 
mav  develope  the  smallest  degree  of  excitement. 
Appeal  to  their  judgment.  Be  calm — quite 
calm.  The  keepers  may  wish  you  to  take  a 
glass  of  wine  before  you  enter  the  drawing- 
room  :  if  they  should,  be  sure  that  it  is  drugged  ; 
be  quite  sure  ! — on  no  account  touch  it.  Re- 
member, my  friend,  the  way  in  which  they 
excited  me,  and  thus  made  it  appear  that  I  was 
really  insane,  which  the  commissioners  believe 
to  this  day.  Therefoie  do  not  touch  anything 
before  you  see  them,  as  you  value  your  lib- 
erty." 

This  caution  was  received  with  gratitude  by 
Goodman,  who  felt  sure  that  he  should  be  able 
to  convince  the  commissioners  that  he  was  a 
perfectly  sane  man.  and  therefore  at  once  be- 
gan to  think  of  the  best  mode  of  commencing 
his  appeal ;  but  while  he  was  thus  engaged  in 
the  full  conviction  of  success,  the  proprietor 
was  occupied  in  giving  instructions  to  his  head- 
keeper;  for  he  also  felt  certain  that  Goodman 
— whose  mildness  and  perfect  self-possession 
he  had  ample  opportunities  of  witnessing — 
would,  if  fair  play  were  allowed,  succeed  in 
e.?tablishing  his  perfect  sanit)^;  and  he  did  not 
forget  thai,  in  such  an  event,  he  should,  of 
course,  lose  one  of  the  most  profitable  patients 
he  had. 

According!)',  Goodman  had  scarcely  time  to 
decide  on  the  commencement  of  his  address, 
before  the  head-keeper  entered  the  garden, 
and  addressing  him,  shouted,  "Now  then. — 
here, — ^nn  I — '['his  '«'ay,  here,  you're  wanted  !'' 

"Success!  success!"  exclaimed  Whitely; 
"Be  calm!  God  bless  you !  My  dear  fi'iend, 
God  bless  you!"  And  as  the  friends  shook 
hands,  the  tear  which  stood  in  Whilely's  eye 
portrayed  the  feelings  of  his  heart  v.ith  far  more 
eloquence  than  words. 

"  Now,  then !"  shouted  the  keeper,  "  how 
much  longer  are  you  going  for  to  make  me  keep 
waiting  here,  hay?"' 

Goodman  joined  him  at  once  with  the  utmost 
finnness.  He  felt  that  all  depended  upon  his 
tranquil  bearing  then,  and  hence  determined 
not  to  notice  any  indignity  that  might  be  offered. 
Instead,  however,  of  being  introduced  to  the 
commissioners,  who  were  appropriately  taking 
wine  in  the  drawing-room,  the  keeper  led  him 
to  the  cell  in  which  he  slept,  and  in  which  he 
found  another  keeper  loaded  with  an  arm  full 
of  chains. 

"  Now  then,"  cried  the  principal  ruffian, 
*'  come,  strip !  and  look  alive." 


''Am  I  not  to  see  the  commissioners/'  in 
quired  Goodman,  calmly. 

"  And  no  mistake,  you  are.  They're  a  com- 
ing here  directly.     So  you'd  better  look  sharp  !'* 

"Pray,"  said  Goodman,  humbly,  yet  ear- 
nestly, "allow  me  to  see  them  as  I  am." 

"'Strip,  I  say,  and  be  quick!  d'ye  hear  me? 
come  !  I'm  not  going  to  stand  all  thish  'ere  dilly 
dallying.  Sam  !  here,  just  lug  otT  his  coat.'' 
And  the  fellow  threw  the  chains  upon  the 
ground,  and  tore  the  coat  off  accordingly. 

"  My  good  men,  pray  tell  me  your  object 
in " 

"  Silence  !"  interrupted  the  ruffian ;  "  Hold 
your  mouth,  or  I'll  make  yer!'' 

The  very  moment  the  coat  was  off,  fhev.«lip- 
ped  on  a  strait  waistcoat,  and  then  threv/  him 
down  upon  the  bed;  and  while  one  of  them 
was  fastening  an  iron  collar  round  his  neckj 
and  locking  the  chain  attached  to  a  stanchion, 
the  other  was  engaged  in  pulling  off  his  slioes 
and  stockings,  and  chaining  his  legs  firmly  to 
the  bottom  of  the  bed. 

Goodman  remained  silent.  "  Let  them  do 
what  they  please,"  thought  he,  "  I  shall  still  hava 
the  power  to  speak  to  the  commissioners.  Let 
them  load  me  with  chains,  I  must  not  be  ex- 
cited." 

The  sleeves  of  the  strait  waistcoat,  were  now 
tied  to  the  bedstead,  on  either  side;  his  bare 
feet  were  chained  securely;  he  was  unable  to 
move  hand  or  foot,  he  had  not  even  the  power 
to  raise  his  head. 

"  Now,"  said  the  principal  ruffian,  address- 
ing his  assistant,  "  do  you  go  down,  and  let  me 
know  when  they're  a-coming." 

The  fellow  obeyed,  and  the  moment  he  had 
done  so,  the  keeper  deliberately  drew  a  feather 
from  his  breast,  and  having  straightened  it,  and 
looked  at  it  with  an  air  of  the  most  intense 
satisfaction,  knelt  down  at  tlie  foot  of  the  bed. 

"  What,  in  heaven's  name,"  thought  Good' 
man,  "  is  about  to  take  place  1  I\Iy  good  man," 
he  exclaimed,  in  a  state  of  great  alarm,  "  what, 
what  are  you  goi;ig  to  do  with  me  ?" 

Scarcely  had  the  last  word  been  uttered  when 
the  miscreant  began  to  tickle  the  soles  of  his 
victim's  feet ! 

"Oh!  o/i.'"  exclaimed  Goodman;  "'Oh! 
Do  not !  Pray  do  not !  Oh  I  —  God  ! '  I  cannot 
endure  it!  Mercy!  Murder!  Murder!  Mur- 
der!" and  he  struggled  and  shrieked,  and  the 
more  he  shrieked  and  struggled  the  morB 
quickly  was  the  feather  applied.  The  blood 
rushed  to  his  head.  He  strained  horribly.  The 
torture  was  exquisite.  His  cries  might  have 
pierced  the  heart  even  of  a  fiend,  yet  that 
wretch  still  kept  up  the  dreadful  process.  "  My 
God  !  j\Iy  God  !"  exclaimed  Goodman,  "  AVhat 
agony !"  _ 

These  were  the  last  words  he  consciously 
uttered,  for  his  veins  began  to  swell,  and  his 
face  became  black,  and  his  eyes  appeared  to 
be  in  the  act  of  starting  from  their  sockets. 
The  room  shook  with  his  convulsions.  Ho 
raved  with  maniftcal  fury  !  In  a  word,  he  had 
been  goaded  to  madness. 

"'  They  are  here  !  they  are  here  !"  cried  ths 
assistant,  rushing  into  the  roori. 

"All  right;  I've  done  the  trick,"  said  the 
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miscreant,  concealing  the  feather,  and  throwing 
a  blanket  over  the  feet  of  his  victim. 

Tiie  commissioners  entered  !  Goodman  was 
a  maniac  ! — laughing  and  raving,  alternately — 
torturing  his  features  into  shapes  the  most  hide- 
uus — writhing  with  frightful  energy  to  get  loose, 
and  screaming  horribly. 

•'Here  is  the  jjoor  man,"  observed  the  hu- 
mane proprietor,  with  an  expression  of  the 
purest  sympathy ;  •' Poor  gentleman  !  Really, 
it  is  enough  to  make  ones  heart  bleed  to  see 
liim."' 

'•  Dreadful !"  cried  one  of  the  commissioners. 

''  Dreadful,  indeed!''  exclaimed  another. 

•'  Poor  fellow  !  Is  he  often  thus?'"  inquired  a 
third. 

■'  Not  very  often  so  out-and-ont  bad,  sir,"  re- 
plied the  brutal  keeper:  ■•'only  about  twice  a 
week;  and  he's  much  to  be  pitied  :  there  ain't 
a  patient  I  pities  more  than  him.'"  And  he 
winked  at  the  proprietor,  and  the  proprietor 
winked  at  him,  as  the  commissioners  drew 
near  to  the  bedside,  while  poor  Goodman  w-as 
shouting,  "  Villains  !  Murderers  !  Fiends  !"''  He 
was  mad  ! — raving  mad  !  The  commissioners 
were  satisfied.  Accustomed  as  they  had  been 
to  sunh  scenes,  this  struck  them  with  horror, 
and  they  prepared  to  leave  the  room. 

'•'  It's  shocking  when  they  are  so,"  observed 
the  Christian  proprietor,  '■  truly  shocking.  Take 
care  of  him.  Johnson ;  treat  him  tenderly,  poor 
man  !" 

•'  I  will,  sir,  depend  on't,"  replied  the  keeper ; 
and  the  commissioners  quilted  the  scene,  much 
aifected. 

The  very  moment  they  had  left,  the  miscre- 
ant burst  into  a  loud  roar  of  laughter,  and  con- 
gratulated himself  on  the  success  of  his  brutal 
experiment.  He  had  tried  it  before  frequently ; 
and  although  one  of  his  victims  had  died  under 
the  dreadful  operation,  while  another  had  been 
struck  with  paralysis,  and  a  third  had  been  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  idiotcy,  in  which  he  contin- 
ued till  death,  it  had  occasionally  so  far  failed 
as  to  induce  almost  immediate  exhaustion, 
whicl'.  had  been  found  not  to  an.swer  the  pro- 
posed end  so  well.  In  tliis  case,  however,  he 
had  been  perfectly  successful,  and  therefore, 
after  having  remained  in  the  room  until  the 
commissioners  had  quitted  the  asylum,  he  left 
his  raving  victim  with  a  fiend-like  smile  to  re- 
ceive the  applause  of  his  infamous  master. 

Poor  Goodman's  dreadful  paroxysm  lasted 
without  a  moment's  intermission  for  more  than 
six  hours;  and  when  consciousness  returned, 
his  exhauistion  was  so  absolute,  that  he  instant- 
ly .sank  into  a  deep  heavy  sleep  —  a  sleep,  in- 
deed, so  profotnid.  that  aliliough  the  two  keep- 
ers divested  him  of  the  chains,  the  strait  waist- 
c-x:)at.  and  the  iron  collar,  and  even  completely 
uiidre.ssed  him,  he  did  not  awake. 

About  twelve  o'clock,  however,  that  night,  he 
was  aroused  by  a  series  of  desperate  pinches, 
and,  on  opening  his  eyes,  he  perceived  the 
proprietor — who  had  become  apprehensive  of 
lo.siiig  a  patient  for  whom  he  was  so  liberally 
paid — .standing  over  him. 

"  Wa-ater  !"_he  gasped,  after  a  violent  effort 
to  imcleave  his  tongue  from  the  roof  of  his 
mouth;  an,d  the  proprietor  gave  him  a  cordial, 


which   in  a  short   time   considerably   revived 
him. 

"  How  horribly  ! — oh !  how  horribly  have  I 
been  used !"  said  Goodman,  faintly,  as  soon  as 
he  had  recovered  the  power  to  speak.  '•  I 
hope  you  did  not  authorize  this  dreadful  treat- 
ment?" he  continued,  as  the  feverish  tears  roll- 
ed upon  the  pillow  on  either  side  as  lie  lay. 

••Dreadfid  treatment!"  exclaimed  the  pro- 
prietor, with  an  expression  of  utter  amazement. 
"  What  dreadful  treatment?'' 

Goodman  briefly,  but  warmly  explained. 

"Pooh!  It's  all  your  delusion,''"  exclaimed 
the  proprietor, — "It's  all  your  delusion!'' 

"  Delusion!"  echoed  Gooilman,  in  a  mourn- 
ful tone.  •'  That  man,  that  desperately  Avicked 
man  well  knows  that  it  is  no  delusion.  May 
God  in  his  mercy  forgive  him  !"  he  continued ; 
and  again  the  tears  gushed  from  his  eyes;  his 
heart  was  full,  and  he  sobbed  bitterly. 

'•Johnson!"  said  the  proprietor  in  an  angi^y 
tone,  "have  you  been  ill-using  this  patient?" 

"  Me,  sir  !  Me  ill-use  patients  !  I  never  ill- 
uses  'em:  on  the  contrayry,  I  always  treats 
'em  in  the  kindestest  manner.  How  ever  pa- 
tients can  get  up  sich  'bom'nable  lies,  puts  m.e 
out  altogether:  but  then  they  know  nothing, 
you  know,  when  they're  that  way.  The  com- 
missioners seed  that  there  warn't  no  m   take." 

"The  commissioners!"  cried  Goodman, 
"Then  they  have  been  here.  They  have  seen 
me,  in  all  probability,  raving.  They  are  satis- 
fied that  I  am  mad  !  Oh,  villany  ! — ]\Ionstrous 
villany !" 

"'Come,  come!  none  of  that!  none  of  that!" 
cried  the  proprietor:  "compose  yourself,  and 
don't  run  away  with  such  fancies.  I  tell  you, 
it's  all  your  delusion,  and  nothhig  but  delusion: 
go  to  sleep:  go  to  sleep."  And  thus  he  left 
him. 

"'Now,'  said  the  ruffian,  when  his  master  had 
left,  "  do  you  want  any  other  little  thing  afore 
I  go;  cos  if  you  tto,  you  don't  have  it.  I  ill- 
uses  you,  doi?  Never  mind.  I'll  sarve  you 
out  for  that,  one  of  these  here  odd  days,  mark 
my  words;  now,  you  mind  if  I  don't!"  And 
ho  slammed  the  door  of  the  cell,  and  having 
locked  it  securely,  poor  Goodman  was  left  to 
his  reflections  for  the  night. 

For  one  entire  week  he  never  quitted  his 
cell ;  which,  independently  of  the  acute  physi- 
cal pain  he  endured,  was,  of  itself,  a  dreadful 
species  of  torture,  for  neither  a  book  nor  a  pa- 
per of  any  description  was  he  allowed ;  not  a 
soul  was  he  permitted  either  to  speak  to  or  to 
see,  with  the  single  exception  of  that  savage 
rufhan,  the  very  sight  of  whom  induced  an  in- 
voluntary shudder. 

Meanwhile,  his  companions  in  misfortune 
were  marveliing  what  had  become  of  him. 
The  keepers  would,  of  course,  give  them  no  in- 
formation. They  could  not  hear  of  his  being 
still  in  the  asylum,  nor  could  they  hear  of  his 
having  obtained  his  liberty;  but  when  four  or 
five  days  had  elapsed,  the  impression  became 
general  that,  having  succeeded  in  convincing 
the  commissioners  of  his  sanity,  he  had  been  ' 
quietly  suffered  to  depart. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  week,  however,  he 
again  appeared  amongst  them,  and  the  feelings 
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which  wore  excited  by  his  reappearance,  were 
those  of  mingled  pleasure  and  regret.  As  far 
as  they  were  concerned,  they  were  delighted 
to  see  liirn  ;  for  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  which 
was  at  all  times  conspicuous,  had  won  their 
affections ;  but  as  far  as  regarded  himself,  they 
beheld  him  with  sorrow. 

Their  gladness  was,  however,  soon  permitted 
to  preponderate;  for  although  he  was  feverish 
and  phvsicallv  weak,  his  strength  of  mind  had 
been  unimpaired  by  the  monstrous  outrage  to 
which  he  had  been  subjected,  and  being,  if 
possible,  more  fiiinly  determined  than  before 
to  effect  an  escape,  they  viewed  him  as  their 
liberator,  and  placed  implicit  confidence  in  his 
judgment  and  resolution.  He  aroused  their 
enthusiasm  by  an  explanation  of  what  had  oc- 
curred, and  they  looked  upon  success  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  There  was,  however,  one  whose 
enthusiasm  he  could  not  excite,  and  that  was 
Whitely — the  horrible  consequences  of  a  failure 
having  again  taken  possession  of  his  soul. 

"My  friend,"  said  that  gentleman,  when 
Goodman  had  labored  to  warm  him  again  with 
his  eloquence.  '•  let  us  now  trust  entirely  to 
Providence.  He  never  deserts  those  who  put 
their  whole  trust  in  Him." 

"I  believe  it,"  said  Goodman.  ''I  firmly, 
religiously  believe  it:  I  do  trust  in  Providence, 
and  have  implicit  confidence  in  His  goodness: 
it  is  hence  that  I  believe  that  our  enterprise 
will  be  successful,  being,  as  it  is,  indisputably 
based  upon  justice ;  but  be  assured  that  it 
never  was  intended  that  a  man  should  trust  in 
Providence  and  be  inactive, — that  he  should 
suffer  those  faculties  with  which  he  has  been 
endowed,  to  lie  dormant,  looking  to  Providence 
for  the  accomplishment  of  that  which  Provi- 
dence has  given  him  the  power  to  achieve." 

"  If  we  believe."  rejoined  Whitely,  "that  He 
who  works  the  universe,  guides  even  the 
worm ;  that  He  permits  the  varied  ills  of  hu- 
man life,  and  forms  the  varied  moulds  in  which 
the  minds  of  men  are  cast,  and  that  in  His 
judgments  He  is  merciful  and  just ;  how  can 
we  believe  that  He  will  ever  desert  those  who 
put  their  whole  trust  and  confidence  in  Him  ? 
We  have  suftered  ;  we  suffer  still ;  but  did 
suffering  increase  in  power  with  its  age,  we 
must  have  been  goaded  to  death  or  to  mad- 
ness :  but  even  in  our  position,  we  see  that  pain 
and  pleasure  cannot  be  divorced,  for  there  is 
no  wound  which  can  be  inflicted,  at  which  we 
do  not  feel  the  God  of  Nature  administering,  at 
least,  the  balm  of  hope.  Man  never  despairs. 
He  cannot  do  so  wholly.  He  looks  to  Him 
with  confidence,  even  in  the  last  extremity. 
In  Him,  therefore,  let  us  confide.  Let  us  look 
to  Him  for  aid.  Let  us  hope  ! — still  hope  ! — 
and  be  resigned." 

"My  friend,"  said  Goodman,  solemnly,  "the 
presence  of  resignation  in  such  a  case  as  this 
of  necessity  supposes  the  absence  of  hope. 
When  liberty  is  wounded,  m  ^^"/iZ  hope;  they 
mourn,  and  mourn,  and  call  h  vL  irtues  up,  and 
pant  and  pray  for  her  recover^^the  slightest 
change  reanimates  their  souls  while  the'y  be- 
lieve that  she  yet  may  be  restored  :  it  is  when 
she  becomes  to  us  dead,  when  we  are  sure  that 
Bhe  is  gone,  never,  never  to  return,  that  hope 


gives  place  to  resignation.  I  feel,  with  you, 
that  they  who  firmly  confide  in  Him  will  nol 
do  so  in  vain;  but  that  feeling  by  no  meaiw 
prompts  the  conviction  that  all  human  exertion 
is  therefore  unnecessarj',  or  that  all  such  exer- 
tion, of  necessity,  amounts  to  opposition  to  Hb 
will.  We  look  to  Him  for  aid ;  but  is  it,  there- 
fore, our  duty  to  lie  dormant  1  That,  indeed, 
would  be  illustrating  with  a  vengeance  the  apa 
thetic  faith  of  the  fabled  wagoner,  who  called 
for  the  aid  of  Jupiter.  We  must  put  our  oim 
shoulders  to  the  wheel,  my  friend.  Aide  toi 
ct  h  del  faidcra.'^ 

It  by  no  means  required  all  this  to  convince 
Mr.  Whitely  of  the  fact,  that  trusting  in  Provi- 
dence did  not  suppose  it  to  be  the  duty  of  man 
to  remain  inactive  :  but  being  anxious  to  induce 
Goodman  to  forego  his  design,  he  had  recourse 
to  everything  hearing  even  the  semblance  of 
an  argument  which  might  tend  to  subvert  his 
resolution.  Finding,  however,  that  this  was 
impossible,  he  again  declared  his  readiness  tt) 
join  him,  and  promised  to  think  no  more  of  a 
failure,  but  to  act  with  the  resolute  firmness  of 
a  man  feeling  perfectly  sure  of  success. 

Accordingly,  the  next  day  was  fixed  upon  a« 
the  one  on  which  the  attempt  should  be  made, 
about  twilight ;  and  Goodman,  by  calling  into 
action  all  the  eloquence  at  his  command,  suc- 
ceeded in  inspiring  his  companions  with  so 
much  courage,  that  they  were  to  a  man  as  de- 
termined as  himself. 

The  morning  came ;  and  on  being  turned 
into  the  garden,  they  all  seemed  to  have  the 
impression,  that  it  was  for  the  last  time.  They 
breathed  more  freely,  and  stepped  more  lightly, 
and  smiled  at  each  other  with  an  air  of  satis- 
faction the  most  absolute.  The  day  appeared 
to  wear  away  but  slowly,  for  they  held  as  little 
communication  as  possible  with  each  other, 
lest  the  keepers  should  have  their  suspicion 
aroused. 

Twilight  approached  !  and  all,  save  Goodman 
and  Whitely,  who  remained  firm  as  rocks, 
were  in  a  state  of  the  most  feverish  e.xcite- 
ment. 

Their  lips  were  pale,  and  their  hearts  beat 
violently.  They  walked  round  and  round,  and 
to  and  fro,  with  hurried  steps,  tugging  at  the 
sleeves  of  their  coats,  trying  the  firmness  of  the 
muscles  of  their  arms,  and  grinding  their  teeth 
with  apparent  desperation.  They  could  iv)t 
control  the  developement  of  their  feelings. 
"Be  firm!"  whispered  Goodman  to  each  as 
they  passed  him,  "be  firm  !"  and  each  repliod 
with  a  look  of  resolution. 

'■'■Now,''''  said  Goodman,  addressing  Whitely, 
as  the  ruffian  who  had  tortured  him  entered 
the  garden.  "  The  time  is  come  !  Every  oyB 
is  upon  us.  See !  all  are  prepared.  They 
will  rush  to  our  aid  in  an  instant.  Not  a  man 
will  keep  back ;  not  one  of  them — I  know  it  I 
Now,  all  is  understood.  The  very  moment  wo 
have  him  down,  we  bind  him;  when,  having 
obtained  possession  of  his  keys,  we  rush  to 
that  door  which  leads  into  the  house,  and  we 
are  free,  my  friend — free  !  Once  commence, 
we  must,  of  course,  break  through  all  opposi- 
tion." 

The  friends  shook  hands      "I  am  ready," 
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NiiJ  Whitely.  The  weeper  approached,  with 
Ills  hands  in  his  pockets,  whistlin<^  snatches  of 
popular  tunes.  Every  eye  was  fixed  on  Good- 
man. The  keeper  passed  !  and  Goodman,  in 
an  instant,  drew  the  cord  from  his  breast,  and 
havinc;  thrown  it  over  the  head  of  the  ruffian, 
brought  him  heavily  to  the  ground. 

"Now!"  cried  Whitely,  "iVow;."'  and  his 
companions  rushed  hke  lightning  to  the  spot. 
"Help!  Murder!"  shouted  the  keeper,  fetrug- 
fling  desperately,  and  dragging  down  several 
of  his  assailants. 

"  Stop  his  mouth  1"  cried  Goodman.  "  Bind 
his  legs  !  Now  his  arms!  The  keys!  the  keys !" 
he  shouted,  holding  them  up,  and  his  compa- 
nions gave  a  deafening  cheer. 

Such  a  cheer  had  never  before  been  heard 
within  those  walls.  The  poor  insane  people 
appeared  perfectly  electrified,  and  began  to 
laugh  and  shout,  and  to  perform  the  most  extra- 
ordinary antics,  dancing,  capering,  and  rolling 
^out  the  garden  in  a  state  of  ecstatic  delight. 

Two  keepers  rushed  out !  The  insane  peo- 
ple ran  into  a  corner;  but  Goodm.an's  compa- 
nions were  firm.  "Down  with  them!"  cried 
Whitely,  and  the  keepers  were  dashed  to  the 
ground  on  the  instant.  Another  appeared ! 
"Offer  no  opposition!"  shouted  Goodman, 
"  stand  aside  !"  But  the  fellow  at  once  sprang 
at  him  and  seized  him  by  the  throat,  which 
Whitely  no  sooner  perceived,  than  with  one 
well-aimed  blow  he  struck  the  ruffian  to  the 
earth :  and  another  shout,  louder  than  the  first, 
P6-inspired  them. 

"To  the  door!"  cried  Goodman,  "to  the 
door! — follow  me  !"  and  they  darted  through 
the  asylum  to  the  door  which  communicated 
with  the  residence  of  the  proprietor. 

At  that  door,  a  gigantic  keeper,  armed  with 
a  bludgeon,  stood  waiting  to  receive  them. 
"  Stand  back  !"  he  cried,  ^^ stand  !  I'll. dash  the 
brains  out  of  the  first  man  that  dares  to  come 
near  me  !" 

Goodman  sprang  at  him  on  the  instant,  and 
the  uplifted  bludgeon  descended  upon  the 
head  of  Whitely  with  so  much  force,  that  it 
'brought  him  to  the  ground. 

"Villain!"  cried  Goodman,  seizing  the  in- 
strument, which  he  eventually  wrenched  from 
the  ruffian's  grasp. 

"  Go  on  !"  shouted  Whitely,  "  I'm  not  hurt ; 
go  on  ! — Now  ! — the  keys  !" 

They  were  lost ! — "  No  matter  !"  cried  Good- 
man, and  he  dashed  in  the  door  at  one  blow 
with  the  bludgeon. 

"Hurrah!"  again  shouted  the  prisoners. 
Another  door  had  to  be  passed.  The  proprietor, 
on  hearing  the  shouts,  had  darted  to  that  door, 
which  he  opened  the  very  moment  it  was  about 
to  be  dashed  down. 

"Stand  aside!"  cried  Goodman;  "Stop  us 
at  your  peril!"  and  he  and  Whitely  sprang 
through  the  house  and  were  free  ! 

None  followed.  "Let  us  go  back,"  cried 
Goodman,  "to  their  assistance." 

"  Not  for  your  life  .'"—exclaimed  Whitely  ; 
"  Come  on  !" 

On  they  went — still  none  followed ! — not  one  ! 
The  very  instant  they  had  passed,  the  pro- 
prietor, with  desperate  energy,   forced  to  the 


door  and  locked  the  spring !  In  vain  the 
prisoners  dashed  up  against  it.  It  defied  all 
their  efforts.  They  could  not  make  it  yield. 
They  eventually  succeeded  in  kicking  in  the 
weakest  portion  of  the  lower  panel,  but  at  the 
moment  three  of  the  keepers,  armed  with 
pitchforks,  came  round,  and,  by  striking  at  the 
legs  of  the  patients  through  the  aperture,  lamed 
all  who  stood  within  their  reach. 

"Back!  back!"  they  shouted,  "back!— if 
you  value  your  souls ;"  and  having  stuck  their 
forks  into  the  flesh  of  the  patients  until  they 
retreated  in  despair,  they  threw  open  the  door, 
rushed  upon  them  with  savage  desperation,  and 
in  less  than  ten  minutes  they  were  in  a  state  of 
the  most  absolute  insensibility,  handcufiisd  aiul 
chained ! 

"Where's  Johnson?  Where's  Johnson?" 
cried  the  proprietor,  when  this  had  been  ac- 
complished.    "  Where's  Johnson'?" 

He  was  still  in  the  garden,  where  he  lay 
bound  and  bellowing  with  rage,  while  half  a 
dozen  idiots  were  dangling  their  hands  and 
dancing  round  and  round  him  with  infinite  glee. 

His  brother  ruffians  now  heard  him.  He  was 
instantly  released,  and  on  being  informed  of  the 
escape  of  Goodman  and  Whitely,  he  and  the 
giant  rushed  into  the  stable,  twisted  the  halters 
into  the  mouths  of  two  horses,  and,  taking  a 
rope  with  them,  gallopped  off  at  once  without 
either  saddle  or  bridle  towards  town. 

The  two  friends  had  got  some  considerable 
distance,  when,  being  exhausted,  they  crept 
behind  a  hedge.  They  heard  the  horses  tear- 
ing along  the  road,  and  saw  the  keepers  urcrina 
them  forward  with  looks  of  desperation.  They 
approached;  and  the  two  friends  would  scarce*- 
ly  allow  themselves  to  breathe.  They  passed  ! 
—at  full  gallop.  "Bravo!"  said  'Whitely, 
"  now,  now  we  are  secure.  Now  let  us  be  off.'" 

"No,  no!"  cried  Goodman,  "not  yet;  not 
yet:  they  are  not  out  of  sight." 

"Be  guided  by  me,"  rejoined  Whitely ;  "I 
know  every  inch  of  the  road.  Let  us  once  get 
across  this  field,  and  we  shall  be  far  more  safe 
than  we  are  here.  Come,  come  !  there's  not  a 
moment  to  be  lost." 

Goodman  yielded  :  they  started  off,  and  the 
keepers  saw  them  in  an  instant. 

"Quick,  quick!  we  are  perceived!"  cried 
Whitely. 

The  keepers  turned ;  leaped  their  horses 
over  the  hedge,  and  were  in  the  field  before 
Goodman  had  got  half  across  it. 

"  Come  on  !"  shouted  Whitely  ;  "  como  on  !" 

"  They  must  catch  us,"  cried  Goodman,  "  1st 
us  stop  to  take  breath,  and  meet  them  firmly 
man  to  man." 

"  Come  on  !  come  on  !"  reiterated  Wh'tely. 

"Turn!"  shouted  Goodman,  "we  shall  be 
exhausted  :  we  shall  not  be  able  to  cope  with 
them.     Turn  !" 

Whitely  did  turn.  "  Be  resolute,"  he  cried  ; 
"give  me  the  stick  :  I  am  stronger  than  you." 

The  next  moment  the  keepers  were  on  the 
spot.  "  As  you  value  your  lives,"  exclaimed 
Whitely,  "keep  off!" 

The  keepers  alighted  with  an  expression  of 
contempt,  and  at  once  rushed  upon  them 
Whitely  aimed  a  desperate  blow  at  the  head 
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of  Johnson,  and  struck  him  to  the  gronml,  and 
at  the  same  instant,  Goodman  was  felled  by  the 
giant. 

"  Fly  and  save  yourself !  Fly !"  shouted  Good- 
man, as  the  giant  knelt  upon  him. 

"  Never  !""cried  Whitely,  "until  you  are 
free."'  And  he  rushed  upon  the  gigantic  ruffian, 
who  caught  him  as  he  rushed,  and  held  them 
both  down  together. 

''Now.  now!"  cried  the  giant,  "bring  the 
rofjes! — bring  the  ropes!" 

Johnson  rose  and  shook  his  head.  Whitely's 
blow  had  confused  him.  He  did,  however, 
manage  1o  stagger  up  to  the  spot,  and  the  giant, 
while  kneeling  upon  Goodman's  neck,  bound 
Whitely  hand  and  foot. 

"Now  for  the  horses!  Bring  the  horses! — 
here !"  shouied  the  giant.  Johnson  staggered 
towards  them  and  fell. 

Goodman  could  not  be  bound.  They  had  no 
more  rope  left.  To  secure  him,  the  giant, 
therefore,  gave  him  a  blow  upon  the  head 
which  stunned  him,  and  ran  for  the  horses  him- 
self. He  soon  brought  them  to  the  spot,  and 
threw  Whitely  across  the  b^ck  of  one  of  them, 
just  as  he  would  have  thrown  a  sack  of  oats; 
and  having  placed  Johnson  behind,  he  threw 
Goodman  in  the  same  way  across  the  back  of 
the  other,  and  mounted  himself;  and  thus  the 
tv.'o  friends  were  carried  back  to  the  asylum  as 
nearly  as  possible  dead. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

DKCLE  JOHIf  ANNOUNCES  HIS  INTENTION  OF  KUNNING 
UP  TO  TOWN,  AND  VALENTINE  VISITS  A  WEALTHY 
INDIVIDUAL,  TO  WHOM  HE  FAILS  TO  IMPART  ilUCU 
PLEASURE. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  the  oc- 
currences recorded  iii  the  preceding  chapter 
took  place,  Valentine  received  a  long-e.xpected 
letter  from  Uncle  John,  which  ran  as  follows : 

"  My  Dkar  Boy. — I  wish  to  know  what  it  is 
you  mean,  sir,  by  wanting  more  money  1 
Have  }'ou  any  idea  how  much  you  have  had  ] 
Does  it  happen  to  strike  you  that  you  are  living 
at  a  ruinous  rate  ?  I  dare  say  that  you  have 
been  at  some  expense  in  endeavoring  to  disco- 
ver friend  Goodman  ;  and  you  are  a  good  boy. 
no  doubt,  for  your  pains,  poor  fellow  !  But  do 
you  think  that  I  am  made  of  money,  eh.1  I 
shall  send  you  no  more,  sir ! — not  another 
shilling.  It  puzzles  me  however  you  get  rid 
of  so  much.  When  I  was  your  age,  a  hundred 
a-year  would  have  enabled  me  to  live  like  a 
prince;  and  here  you  have  been  living  away 
at  the  rate  of  four  !  What  do  you  mean,  sir  1 
Do  you  think  that  I  pick  money  up  in  the 
street  ?  An  extravagant  dog  !  Why,  you'd 
beggar  the  Bank  of  England,  and  so  your 
mother  says,  and  I  perfectly  agree  with  her ; 
and  she  insists  upon  your  keeping  an  account  of 
every  shilling  you  spend,  and  how  you  spend 
it,  that  we  may  know  that  you  spend  it  pro- 
perly. No  doubt  you  get  sadly  imposed  upon, 
and  living  in  London  is  very  expensive  I  dare 
Bay :  but  these  extravagancies  must  be  check- 


ed, and  they  ought  to  be  checked  :  yonr  mother", 
says  that  they  ought  to  be  checked ;  and  I  am 
exactly  of  her  way  of  thinking.  Mark  my 
words,  sir,  extravagance  is  the  root  of  all  evil; 
and  I  therefore  don't  feel  myself  justified  in 
encouraging  you  in  anything  of  the  sort,  by'' 
supplying  you  with  the  means  of  being  extra- 
vagant. But  don't  return.  I'll  not  allow  von 
to  come  back  until  you  have  found  Goodman. 
I  am  quite  of  your  opin.ion  that  there  h:is  been  ' 
some  foul  play.  I'll  be  bound  to  say  that  it  is  so; 
but  I'm  not  at  all  satisfied  with  }-our  exertions  it* 
the  matter.  Do  you  suppose  that  if  I  were  in  Lon- 
don I  should  not  have  discovered  him  long  bo- 
fore  this  ?  You  don't  go  the  right  way  to  work 
about  the  business.  I'm  sure  yon  don't.  You 
can't.  And  now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  I'll  run 
up  to  London  myself.  I'll  soon  find  him  out. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  look,  and  look  ;  but  it  ia 
always  my  plan  to  go  to  the  fountain  head  at 
once.  You  will  see  me  some  day,  about  the  week 
after  next.  I  don't  exactly  know  which  day; 
but  as  you  have  nothing  much  to  do.  you  can 
be  at  the  inn  where  the  coach  arrives,  every 
evening  till  you  see  me. 

"Your  poor  mother  has  not  been  so  well  the 
last  two  or  three  days.     She  caught  cold  the  , 
other   evening   coming  from   the    Beeches.     I 
knew  she  would,  because   she   always  does;' 
and  I  said   so,  but  she  wouldn't  believe   me, 
and  now  she  finds  out  her  mistake.     She  sendg 
her  dearest  love,  which  is  more  than  you  de- 
serve, and  accept  the  same  from, 
"  My  dear  boy, 

"Your  most  affectionate  Uncle, 

"John  Long." 

"  P.S. — I  have  said,  that  I'll  not  send  you  up 
another  shilling,  and  Til  not  break  my  word  ; 
but,  if  you  should  —  mark!  if  you  should — 
want  any  money,  before  you  see  me,  you  can 
go  to  Mr.  Fledger  ;  you  know  his  address,  and 
as  there  is  a  balance  between  us  of  sixty 
pounds  or  so  in  my  favor,  you  may  get  him  to 
give  you  five  pounds,  if  you  like,  but  on  no 
account  draw  more  than  twenty — mind  that. 

"  Expect  to  see  me  about  next  Wednesday 
se'nnight.  Be  sure,  my  dear  boy,  that  you 
meet  me  at  the  coach.     God  bless  you. — J.  L." 

The  portion  of  this  afi"ectionate  epistle  which 
gave   the  greatest  pleasure  to  Valentine  was 
the  announcement  of  Uncle  John's  intention  to  '' 
visit  London.     He  knew  that,  whatever  might 
be  said  about  extravagance  in  the  body  of  tho 
letter,  there  would  be  something  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view  rather  pleasing  in  the  postscript ;  _ 
but  he  did  not  expect  that  the  old  gentleman  • 
could  ever  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  come  ^ 
up  to  town.     It  was  precisely  what  Valentine 
wanted  him  to  do,  and   he  was  therefore   de- 
lighted with  the  announcement;   and   having 
ascertained   from  the  widow.  Smugman,  that 
she  would,  with  much  pleasure,  and  moreover 
could,   whh   great   convenience   and   comfort, 
provide  the  accommodation  required,  he  began 
to  think  of  Fledger,  who  resided  at  Bermondsey, 
and  of  \\  hom  he  was  to  receive  not  more  than 
twenty  pounds. 

Valentine  had  frequeiilly  heard  of  Mr.  Fled- 
ger.    He  had  heard  of  his  being  the  owner  of 
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tm  immense  number  of  houses,  and  conse- 
quently a  man  of  considerable  wealth.  He 
icnew  that  Uncle  John  became  acquainted  whh 
the  existence  of  such  an  individual  through  a 
tnend  to  whom  he  had  sold  some  property  in 
Essex,  of  which  Pledger  became  subsequently 
possessed,  in  consideration  of  his  paying  to 
IJncle  John  the  balance  of  the  purchase-money 
due,  and  this  was  all  that  he  knew  of  Mr 
Fiedger. 

He  had  however  heard,  in  addition  to  'ids, 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  catching  thn'  gen- 
tleman at  home  until  the  evening,  and  naving 
■accordingly  waited  vmtil  the  evening  jevv  near, 
he  started  off,  with  his  heart  and  p -i'se  equally 
light. 

It  struck  him,  however,  as  he  passed  down 
Regent  street,  that  the  distance  to  Bermondsey 
was  rather  too  great  for  him  to  walk  ;  and  being 
anxious  on  that  particular  occasion  to  act  upon 
the  most  approved  principle  of  economy,  he 
decided  upon  patronizing  an  omnibus  as  far 
as  the  Elephant  and  Castle.  He,  therefore, 
hailed  the  very  first  that  came  up,  and  jumped 
in;  but;  before  he  could  reach  a  vacant  seat, 
the  conductor,  who  perceived  at  that  moment 
an  opposition  omnibus  approaching,  slammed 
the  door,  when,  as  the  horses,  knowing  the 
signal,  at  once  started  ofT,  he  was  forcibly 
thrown  backwards  upon  the  knees  of  the  pas- 
sengers, who  permitted  him  to  slip  very  quietly 
upon  the  straw. 

This  was  pleasant.  He  thought  it  very 
pleasant ;  especially  as  the  people  at  that  in- 
teresting moment  began  to  laugh  very  loudly 
and  very  merrily.  He  scrambled  up,  however, 
by  no  means  disconcerted,  and  having  at  length 
reached  a  seat,  he  waited  patiently  until  the 
hurst  of  merriment  had  subsided,  when  being 
determined  to  take  his  revenge  out  of  the  con- 
ductor, he  shouted,  "Ho  !"  throwing  his  voice 
towards  that  person,  who  was  perched  upon  a 
board  by  the  side  of  the  door,  where,  with  one 
of  his  arms  hooked  in  a  strap,  and  the  other 
raised  hi^h  in  the  air,  he  perpetually  bawled, 
"Cas-ali!  El'phant  Cas-a/L'  Cas-«//.''' 

^'•HoV  shouted  Valentine,  louder  than  bo- 
fore. 

"Hold  hard!"  cried  the  conductor,  and  the 
vehicle  stopped.  Of  course  no  one  attempted 
to  move.  "Look  alive,  sir,  please,"  he  con- 
tinued, as  the  opposition  omnibus  passed  him. 
"Any  lady  or  genelman  want  to  get  ouf?" 

"The  Circus!"  cried  Valentine,  in  an  assumed 
voice,  of  course. 

"The  Cirkiss !  Why  couldn't  yer  say  so?" 
observed  the  conductor,  and  he  slammed  the 
<loor  to  with  additional  violence. 

It  thus  became  clear,  that  this  course  of  pro- 
ceeding was  one  of  which  he  did  not  exactly 
approve.  He,  notwithstanding,  cried,  "Hold 
hard,"  on  reaching  the  Circus",  and  descended 
from  his  perch  to  re-open  the  door.  "Now 
then,  sir!  The  Cirkiss!"  he  continued,  "w^hat 
genelman  wants  to  get  down  at  the  Cirkiss  ?" 

To  this  natural  question  no  answer  was  re- 
turned, a  fact  which  struck  the  conductor  as 
being  most  extraordinary !  he  didn't  know 
exactly  what  to  make  of  it  !  he  couldn't  under- 
etand  it  at  all ! 


"'You'll  no*,  forget  to  put  mo  down  at  the 
Athenaeum  'dub,"  observed  an  elderly  gentle- 
man who  sat  near  the  door. 

"  The  Athneem  ! — you  said  the  Cirkiss  just 
now !  1  wish  people  could  know  their  own 
mine's !"  cried  the  conductor,  who  was  not  per- 
hp_iS  the  mildest  individual  in  existence,  and 
"  tio  had  possibly  been  prompted  to  make  that 
J  observation  by  the  fact,  that  at  that  particular 
instant,  another  opposition  omnibus  passed  him. 

"It  was  not  I,"  observed  the  elderly  genlle- 
mauj  who  evidently  prided  himself  upon  the 
striknrgly  grammatical  covistruclion  of  his  sen- 
tences. "  It  was  not  I  who  said  the  Circus  :  it 
vi-as  the  gentleman  whom  you  previously  ad- 
dressed." 

Long  before  this  highly  appropriate  speech, 
short  as  it  was.  had  been  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion, the  conductor  had  closed  the  door,  and 
the  horses  had  started  off  again;  whde  the  pas- 
sengers were  looking  very  earnestly  at  each 
other,  with  the  laudable  view  of  ascertaining 
who  it  was  that  had  signified  a  wish  to  alight 
at  the  Circus. 

They  were  utterly  unable,  however,  to  get  at 
the  fact  which  at  that  particular  period  of  time 
interested  them  so  deeply.  They  had  their 
.suspicions ;  and  the  object  of  those  suspicions 
was  a  cadaverous  looking  person,  with  black 
wiry  whiskers,  who  appeared  to  be  fast  asleep 
at  the  further  end  of  the  vehicle ;  but  that,  of 
course,  according  to  the  general  impression, 
was  a  feint. 

"  Now,"  said  the  conductor,  as  he  opened 
the  door  on  arriving  at  the  corner  of  Watoloo- 
place,  "p'raps  this  ere'U  suit  yer?" 

"  It  is  here  that  I  wished  to  alight,"  replied 
the  AtheufEum  gentleman  emphatically. 

"Well,  come,  that's  a  blessing  anyhow," 
rejoined  the  conductor,  who  was  by  no  means 
an  ill-tempered  man,  but  occasionally  very  sav- 
ca.stic. 

"  What  is  that  you  say,  sir?"  cried  the  Athe- 
naeum gendeman,  whom  the  conductor's  ironi- 
cal observation  had  faded  to  propitiate. 

"Why,  ony  that  it's  a  comfort  you're  suited 
at  last."' 

"  I  beg,"  said  the  gentleman  of  the  Athe- 
na-nm,  handing  over  his  sixpence,  "  that  you 
will  not  be  impertinent,  or  I  shall  be  under 
the  disagreeable  necessity  of  taking  your  num- 
ber." 

This  roused  the  indignation  of  the  conductoi, 
who  very  promptly,  and  very  loudly  cried, 
"Take  it!  D'yer  want  to  stop  the  buss  a 
million  o'  times,  while  all  the  other  busses  is 
cuttin  past  us?" 

The  gentleman  of  the  Athenajum  looked  per- 
fecdy  amazed,  and  v/as  about  to  give  expression 
to  his  .sentiments  on  the  subject;  but  before  he 
had  time  to  commence,  the  conductor  having 
intimated  that  that  wouldn't  agree  with  his  com- 
plaint, banged  the  door,  hopped  with  infinite 
alacrity  upon  his  perch,  and  renewed  his 
"  Can-all!  El'phant,  Cas-all!  Cas-a/L'"  — and 
continued  thus  to  shout  until  they  stopped  at 
Charing  Cross. 

In  front  of  the  house  before  which  tlie  "buss" 
stopped,  stood  a  person  enveloped  in  a  pecu- 
liarly constructed  great  coat,  a  small  pocket  on 
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one  side  of  which  had  been  made  foi  the  re- 
ception of  a  watch,  upon  the  face  of  wliich  he 
gazed,  on  the  average,  about  twent)'  tin:es  per 
minute.  He  held  a  paper  in  his  hand,  and  a 
pen  in  his  mouthy  and  appeared  to  have  been 
established  in  that  particular  spot  for  the  exp-ess 
purpose  of  proving  to  all  whom  it  might  con- 
cern, that  lime  would  i\y  away,  despite  lis 
efforts  to  keep  it. 

'•  You're  behind  Bill  again.  Bob,  and  Joe  too 
this  time,"  observed  that  individual,  addressing 
the  conductor. 

"  Behind  Bill  and  Joe  !''  cried  the  conductor, 
"  and  no  wonder,  nayther.  An  old  file  has 
been  havin'  a  game  with  me  a  comin'  along, 
makin'  me  pull  up  at  one  place  to  tell  me  he 
wanted  for  to  stop  at  another.  I  should  ony 
just  like  to've  had  a  fair  kick  at  him  ;  that's  all 
the  harm  I  wish  him.  I'll  warrant  he  wouldn't 
be  able  to  sit  in  my  buss  a  one  while,  with  any 
degree  of  comfort;"  and  having  delivered  him- 
self thus,  he  proceeded  into  the  house  with  the 
view  of  drowning  his  cares  in  a  pint  of  porter. 

After  remaining  in  this  spot  for  about  three 
minutes, — during  which  time  the  passengers 
had  been  engaged  in  the  expression  of  the  most 
conflicting  opinions,  having  reference  immedi- 
ately to  the  subject  which  had  so  much  con- 
fused them — 'the  individual  with  the  watch 
cried,  '•  All  right !"  and  the  conductor  resumed 
his  professional  position. 

"  Downing-street,  please,"  said  Valentine, 
assuming  the  voice  of  a  female. 

'•'  Yes,  marm,"  said  the  conductor,  who  ap- 
peared to  have  got  over  it  a  little ;  but  the  pas- 
sengers looked  round  and  round  with  great 
curiosity.  They  had  not  perceived  the  lips  of 
either  of  the  ladies  move ;  but  that  was  attri- 
buted to  the  fact  of  its  being  dusk.  At  all 
events,  the  suspicion  which  attached  to  the  in- 
dividual who  sported  the  wiry  whiskers,  was 
not,  in  this  particular  instance,  strengthened, 
and  the  omnibus  went  on  until  it  arrived  at  the 
corner  of  that  street,  the  offices  in  which  are 
considered  so  extremely  eligible. 

The  door  was  opened.  The  conductor  stood 
holding  it  in  his  hand.  '-'Now,  marm!"  said 
he,  when  he  found  that  no  one  offered  to  alight. 
''Downing-street,  marm,  if  you  please!  —  Is 
this  'ere  another  game  V 

"  Please  bring  a  lamp  to  find  a  purse  in  the 
straw,"  said  Valentine. 

"Well,  this  is  pleasant!"  observed  the  con- 
ductor, "  we  shall  get  the  buss  along  by-and- 
bye,  p'raps,  no  doubt!  I  wish  people  ud  just 
keep  their  pusses  in  their  pockets.  I  aint  got 
no  lamps,"  —  which  was  a  fact;  although  one 
of  which  Valentine  had  no  previous  knowledge. 

"  I  don't  care  !'  said  he,  "  I'll  not  get  out 
without  my  money." 

"  Then  you  must  go  a  little  furder  till  we  gets 
to  the  !<hops,"  cried  the  conductor;  who,  alter 
having  shouted  "AH  right!"'  began  to  mutter 
away  desperately,  and  to  give  indications  of 
something  being,  in  his  view,  decidedly  "  all 
wrong." 

Having  turned  the  corner  of  Bridge-street,  he 

Solitely  procured  a  lantern,  and,  on  opening  the 
cor,  cried,  "Now,  then,  vvhere's  this  pus?" 
"  Here,"  said  Valentine,  throwing  his  voice 


to  the  extreme  end  of  the  vehicle  ;  and  the  con- 
ductor thence  proceeded,  treading,  of  coutsb 
accidentally,  but  not  very  lighdy,  upon  the  toes 
of  the  passengers  during  his  progress,  when 
having  at  length  arrived  at  the  spot,  he  knelt 
down  and  searched  with  great  perseverance 
among  the  straw. 

"  I  can't  see  it  no  where  about.  It  isn't  here, 
marm  !"  said  he,  raising  his  eyes  to  the  lady  at 
whose  feet  he  had  been  so  diligently  prose- 
cuting the  search.  "  Are  you  sartin  you  drop- 
ped itV 

"  It  does  not  belong  to  me,"  replied  the  lady 
addressed. 

"Then  it's  yours?"  inquired  the  conductor, 
o,   the  lady  who  sat  opposite. 

'  Oh  !  dear  me,  no,  it's  not  muie  !" 

'  Well,  there's  no  other  lady  in  the  buss^!^ 
cried  the  conductor;  "it  must  belong  to  one  on 
yer,  any  how !  Who  does  it  belong  to,  ony 
say]  Who  told  me  to  pidl  up  at  Downing 
street  ?" 

"Not  I,"  said  one  of  the  ladies.  " Nor  did 
I,"  said  the  other. 

"Well,  then,  what  d'yer  mean]"  cried  tho 
conductor.  "This  here's  a  nice  game,  and  no 
mistake!"  And  he  looked  very  tierce,  and 
grumbled  very  naturally ;  and  as  another  oppo- 
sition buss  passed  as  he  retired,  he  gave  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  in  this,  his  extremity,  it  was 
enough  to  drive  a  man  to  make  a  hole  in  the 
water. 

"What's  in  the  wind  now,  Bob?"  shoutet? 
the  driver. 

"  What's  in  the  wind  !"  echoed  Bob.  "  I've 
a  nice  load  this  journey,  and  no  mistake  aboul 
it.     They^re  only  havin'  a  lark." 

"  A  lark  !"  exclaimed  the  driver.  "  We  can't 
stop  for  larks  !  '  and  with  great  impartiality  he 
lashed  both  his  horse.s,  apparently  that  one 
might  not  laugh  at  the  other,  and  they  flew 
over  the  bridge  as  if  unable  to  forget  it. 

"  Marsh  Gate  !"  cried  Valentine,  "  stop  at  the 
Marsh  Gate !" 

The  conductor  descended  from  his  eminence 
to  the  steps  beneath  the  door,  and  having  intro- 
duced his  head  into  the  omnibus,  in  which  he 
saw  his  "nice  load"  in  a  convulsion  of  laugh- 
ter, said,  with  a  drollery  of  expression  which 
was  of  itself  irresistible,  "  Now,  is  this  another 
game,  or  ain't  it,  ony  say?  Does  anybody 
want  to  get  out  at  the  Mash  Gate  ?" 

"  Did  I  not  say  the  Marsh  Gate !"  replied 
Valentine,  assuming  a  tone  which  seemed  to 
be  indicative  of  some  slight  degree  of  anger. 

"Oh!  very  well,  sir,  very  well!  1  ony 
asked  !  There  ain't  much  harm  in  that,  I  sup- 
pose!^' 

They  reached  the  gate  in  question,  and  the 
omnibus  stopped.  "  Mash  Gate !"  cried  the 
conductor,  "  now  then,  sir,  Mash  Gate  ! — What, 
another  dodge!''  he  continued,  on  perceiving 
that  no  one  attempted  to  move;  "Oh!  it's  ail 
very  line,  but  I  don't  stop  no  more,  you  know, 
for  nobody  :  that's  all  about  it ! — All  right .'" 

The  conductor  kept  his  word.  He  would  not 
stop.  Valentine  tried  him  in  vain.  An  indi- 
vidual was  anxious  to  get  out  at  the  Obelisk  j 
but  although  this  was  perfectly  legitimate,  he 
could  make  no  impression  at  all  upon  the  con- 
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dtictor,  who  amused  himself  by  quietly  inform- 
ing that  individual  that  he  would  take  him 
right  on  to  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  without  any 
extra  charge  ;  and  having  reached  his  destina- 
tion, he  inquired  very  deliberately  if  they  were 
perfectly  satisfied  with  their  evening's  enter- 
tainment, and,  moreover,  wished  particularly  to 
know  if  they  were  going  to  retnrn  that  same 
night,  because,  as  he  explained,  if  they  were  he 
would  rather — if  it  made  no  difference  at  all  to 
Ihem — that  they  patronized  some  other  "  buss.'"' 
This  sally  had  the  effect  of  inducing  him  to 
believfjj  that  he  really  had  the  best  of  it  after 
all,  ano:  as  Valeutine  was  by  no  means  anxious 
to  diminish  the  pleasure  with  which  this  belief 
very  evidently  teemed,  he  passed  through  the 
meriy  group  of  passengers,  who  continued  to 
^augh  with  extraordinary  xeal,  and  proceeded 
along  the  New  Kent  Road,  until  he  arrived  at 
an  inn,  ycleped  the  Bricklayers'  Arms. 

Not  being  well  acquainted  with  the  locality 
of  the  place,  he  entered  a  shop  to  make  the 
necessary  inquiries;  and  on  being  informed 
that  he  was  to  take  the  first  turning  to  the  left, 
and  the  second  to  the  right,  and  then  to  keep 
straight  on  till  he  got  to  the  top,  he  went  down 
a  street  which  led  to  the  bottom  of  the  Grange 
Road,  and  which  appeared  to  be  a  spot  to 
which  the  whole  of  the  laboring  poor  of  the 
metropolis  had  sent  all  their  children  to  play. 
He  had  never  before  beheld  such  a  dense  mob 
of  infants.  They  were  running  about  in  le- 
gions, shouting,  laughing,  crying,  fighting,  pelt- 
ing each  other  with  mud,  tumbling  into  the 
gutter,  and  scraping  the  filth  off  their  habili- 
ments with  oyster  shells  and  sticks.  Some  of 
the  young  gentlemen,  larger  than  the  rest, 
had,  with  bits  of  ragged  packthread,  harnessed 
others,  whom  they  were  driving  in  the  imagi- 
nary similitude  of  teams  of  prancing  liorses: 
some  were  valiantly  tucking  up  their  sleeves, 
and  giving  expression  to  their  anxiety  that  cer- 
tain other  young  gentlemen,  by  whom  they 
had  been  assaulted,  would  only  just  hit  them 
again ;  some  were  squatting  near  the  base  of  a 
highly  popular  piece  of  architecture,  while 
others  whom  they  had  chosen  as  the  most  elo- 
quent members  of  the  corporation  they  had 
formed,  were  importuning  every  passenger  for 
a  slight  contribution,  and  begging  of  him  ear- 
nestly to  "remember  the  grotto."  By  far  the 
most  striking  and  apparently  pleasurable  species 
of  amusement,  however,  was  the  perpetual 
shaking  of  two  bits  of  slate  or  broken  crockery, 
which  by  being  ])laced  ingeniously  between 
the  fingers,  did,  by  dint  of  zealous  exertion, 
produce  a  rattling  which  might  in  the  dark 
ages  have  been  taken  for  the  soul-stirring  mu- 
sic of  the  Spanish  castanets;  but,  beyond  all 
dispute,  the  great  majority  of  the  young  ladies 
and  gendemen  were  bawling,  and  running,  and 
rolling  about,  without  any  specific  objectj  ap- 
parently, in  view,  save  that  of  promoting  the 
circulation  of  their  blood.  Valentine  had  never 
in  the  course  of  his  life  seen  so  many  little 
children  together.  He  could  scarcely  get  along 
for  them  !  really  it  was  like  walking  through  a 
flock  of  sheep. 

He  did,  however,  succeed  eventually  in  wa- 
ding through  the  swaiin;  and  having  reached 


a  certain  point,  which  appeared  to  be  theii 
boundary,  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  wa'k  on 
and  snift,  for  the  air  appeared  to  have  a  scent 
diliorent  from  that  of  any  air  he  had  ever  be- 
fore inhaled — a  remarkable  fact  which  he  was 
inclined  to  attribute  to  the  children,  but  which 
was  in  reality  attributable  to  the  tan. 

On  arriving  at  the  top  of  the  Grange  Road, 
he  inquired  for  the  residence  of  Mr.  Pledger, 
and  was  directed  to  a  dirty,  old,  dilapidated 
house,  which  stood  fifty  feet  from  the  road,  and 
which  appeared  to  have  been  erected  in  a  hole. 
The  gate  was  split  in  divers  directions,  and  the 
rails  which  once  adorned  it  were  crumbling  de- 
liberately away.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  win- 
dows were  broken — the  apertures  being  filled 
up  with  old  rags — while  the  tiles,  the  majority 
of  which  had  already  fallen  off,  appeared  to 
threaten  to  split  the  heads  of  all  who  had  the 
boldness  to  venture  beneath  them. 

As  everything,  therefore,  indicated  penury 
and  want,  it  was  but  natural  for  Valentine  to 
suppose  that  this  could  not  be  the  residence  of 
the  wealthy  Mr.  Fledger,  and  hence,  on  per- 
ceiving a  little  shop  almost  immediately  oppo- 
site, he  crossed  the  road  at  once  to  inquire 
again. 

"  Can  you  tell  me,"  said  he,  addressing  a 
person  behind  the  counter,  "  where  Mr.  Fledger 
lives?" 

"  Fledger !  over  the  way,  sir,"  replied  that 
person. 

"  I  mean  the  Mr.  Fledger,"  said  Valentine, 
emphatically  ;  "  the  rich  Mr.  Fledger." 

"  Well,  that's  it;  you  can't  make  a  mistake." 
replied  the  man.  "There  is  only  one  Fledger 
in  Bermondsey." 

"Oh,  indeed! — ah,  thank  you,"  said  Valen- 
tine, vi'ho  began  to  be  e.xtremely  apprehen.sive 
about  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds,  which  he 
thought  it  most  unreasonable  to  expect  that  he 
should  ever  get  there ;  and  it  must  be  conced- 
ed, that  appearances  were  decidedly  in  favor 
of  the  irrational  character  of  such  expectation. 
Across  the  road,  however,  he  went,  and  having 
opened  the  gate,  of  which  the  timber  was  par- 
ticularly rotten,  while  the  hinges  were  remark- 
ably rusty,  he  walked  over  the  space  in  front 
of  the  house  veiy  firmly,  and  knocked  at  the 
door  very  boldly. 

"Who's  there?"  demanded  the  cracked 
voice  of  a  female,  after  a  pause. 

"Is  Mr.  Fledger  within?"  inqaired  Valen- 
tine. 

"  Yes ;  what  do  you  want?"  cried  the  female. 

"I  want,"  replied  Valentine,  "to  see  Mr. 
Fledger." 

The  mild  tones  in  which  this  appropriate  in- 
formation was  conveyed  seemed  to  allay  the 
suspicions  of  the  female  inside,  for  after  draw- 
ing a  few  bolts,  and  removing  a  few  bars,  and 
turning  a  few  keys  with  very  great  apparent 
difficulty,  she  opened  the  door  as  far  as  the 
chain  would  allow  it  to  be  opened  ;  and  having 
taken  a  survey  through  the  aperture  thus  esta- 
blished, she  made  certain  inquiries  which  had 
immediate  reference  to  the  business  in  hand. 

"  I  wish  to  see  Mr.  Fledger,"  repeated  Va- 
lentine ;  "  my  business  is  with  him." 

"Well,  80  I  suppose,"  returned  the  female, 
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somewhat  piqued  ;  and  having  again  examined 
him  minutely,  and  being  eventually  satisfied 
that  there  was  nothing  very  desperate  in  his 
appearance,  she  closed  the  door  for  the  purpose 
of  unhooking  the  chain,  and  Valentine  was  ad- 
mitted into  a  most  lilthy  passage,  where  he  re- 
mained in  the  dark,  until  the  woman  had  taken 
in  his  name  and  that  of  his  uncle. 

'•Well.-'  thought  he,  '•  this  is  rather  a  black 
beginning,  but  there  mmj  be  something  a  little 
more  lively  inside." 

'•You  may  come  in  I"  shouted  the  miserable 
lookins  woman,  as  she  returned  with  her  rush- 
light ;  and  Valentine  was  axrcordingly  ushered, 
with  the  smallest  possible  ceremony,  into  a  truly 
wretclied  den,  which  appeared  to  be  the  kitch- 
en, parlor,  bedchamber,  sculiery.  and  all. 

•'  Sit  down,"'"  said  Mr.  Fledger,  whose  fea- 
tures bore  some  slight  resemblance  to  those  of 
a  respectable  fiend,  newly  white-washed. 
'•'Well,  what  is  your  business?"' 

'■  I  have  received,"'  replied  Valentine.  "  a 
letter,  in  which  my  uncle  states,  that  on  apply- 
ing to  you  I  shall  receive  twenty  pounds.''" 

••  Ah,"'  said  Fledger,  pursing  his  lips,  '•'  1  have 
no  authority  for  paying  you  that  sum.  I  can't 
do  it  without  an  order." 

•'Will  not  this  be  a  sufiicient  authority"?" 
baid  Valentine,  producing  the  letter,  and  point- 
ing to  the  postscript. 

Fledger  coolly  drew  his  spectacles  from  his 
forehead,  and  cocked  them  upon  his  nose. 

''Five  pounds,"  said  he,  having  read  the  im- 
portant postscript. 

•'•'  Or  not  more  than  twenty,"  added  Valentine. 
'•Twenty  is  the  sum  that  I  want." 

"Ah;  but  this  you  know  isn't  an  order.  It 
should  have  been  an  order  to  me  to  pay  the 
bearer,  and  so  on." 

'•'  But  will  not  my  acknowledgment  do  as 
well  ]" 

"  No.  How  do  I  know  that  yon  are  the  per- 
son to  whom  this  letter  is  addressed  ?" 

"  Do  you  take  me  for  a  s'vvindler  V  e.xclaimed 
Valentine,  fiercely.  "  Do  you  think  that  I 
.should  make  application  for  this  money,  if  I 
•ivere  not  the  person  to  whom  this  letter  is  ad- 
dressed ?" 

"I  cannot  tell."  was  the  laconic  reply. 

"  You  cannot  tell !"  echoed  Valentine,  whose 
blood  began  to  boil.  "  Do  I  look  like  a  ssvin- 
iler'?" 

Fledger  opened  the  drawer  of  the  table  at 
which  he  sal.  and  after  searching  for  some 
considerable  time,  produced  a  coin,  which  he 
breathed  upon,  and  rubbed  very  deliberately : 
he  then  drew  forth  another  from  his  pocket, 
and  having  placed  them  before  Valentine,  said, 
'•Did  you  ever  see  two  coins  look  more  like 
each  other?" 

"•That  has  nothing  to  do  with  me!"  cried 
Valentine,  very  angrily :  "  I  came  to  you  on 
business." 

"  I  see  that  you  are  too  hot  to  answer  this 
question.  I  will  answer  it  for  yon.  They  seem 
to  have  been  struck  from  the  self-same  die — to 
be  equally  valuable.  To  all  appearance  they 
are  precisely  alike  ;  and  yet  one  is  a  counter- 
feit!  Sir.  I  took  that  for  an  honest  shilling:  I 
was  deceived.     What  follows?     Why,  that  if 


I  take  you  for  an  honest  man,  I  may  be  equal.y 
deceived.  As  nothing  looks  so  much  like  a  bail 
coin  as  a  good  one,  so  no  m.an  looks  so  much 
like  an  honorable  man  as  an  accomplished  vil- 
lain. Were  it  not  for  the  resemblance  they 
bear  to  each  other,  villany  could  never,  to  any 
great  extent,  succeed." 

Valentine  felt  that  he  was  correct  in  this 
particular,  and  therefore  became  more  subdued. 

"How,  than,  am  I  to  know,"  continued  Fled 
ger,  "that  you  are  an  honest  man  —  that  you 
are  really  the  person  vou  represent  yourself  to 
be  ?" 

"  The  possession  of  this  letter,  I  shoiitd  think, 
would  be  sutFicient — " 

"  Not  at  all !  not  at  all !  You  may  have  sto- 
len that  letter — mark  me  well !"  he  continued, 
on  perceiving  that  Valentine  was  again  getting 
up  in  his  stirrups.  "  I  say  you  jnay  have  stolen 
it!     How  am  I  to  tell  that  you  have  not?" 

Valentine  indignantly  crushed  tlie  letter  in 
his  pocket,  and  rose. 

"  Don't  be  rash  ! — don't  be  rash,  young  man ! 
— r-don't  be  rash!  I'm  an  older,  a  much  older 
man  than  you.  I  have  lived  long  enough  to 
know  that  no  one  can  thrive  in  this  world,  who 
does  not  look  upon  and  deal  with  every  man  as 
a  rogue,  until  he  has  proved  him  to  be  an  hon- 
est man.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  I  believe 
you  are  one;  but  I  do  mean  to  say,  1  can't  tell 
that  you  are  not." 

"Then,  of  course,  you  refuse,"  said  Valen- 
tine, with  impatience,  "  to  let  rae  have  thia 
money?" 

"  I  did  not  say  that.  I  am  disposed  to  be- 
lieve, in  this  instance,  that  all  is  straight-for- 
w-ard  and  correct.  It  is  a  risk,  it  is  true ;  but  I 
am  inclined,  notwithstanding,  to  run  that  risk — ■ 
at  least  I  should  have  been  inclined,  but  that  it 
happens  that  I  have  no  money  by  me  just  now." 

"  Had  you  told  me  that  at  first,"  said  Valen- 
tine, "  you  might  have  saved  yourself  all  this 
trouble;"  and  he  again  rose,  and  looked  very 
angrily  at  jMr.  Fledger. 

"  Do  you  particularly  want  the  money  ?"  m- 
quired  that  gentleman. 

"Of  course  I  do,  or  I  should  nit  have  come 
here." 

"Well,  if  you  want  it  particularly  now,  you 
can  draw  upon  me  if  you  like  for  three  months." 

'■  Draiv  upon  you  !"  said  Valentine;  who  was 
ignorant  of  the  meaning  in  this  case,  of  that 
popular  term — ''  Draw  upon  yon?'' 

'■Ay  ;  I've  no  objection  to  give  you  my  bill 
for  the  amount." 

"  And  of  what  use  would  that  be  to  me  V 

'•'•  Of  what  use  ?  Why,  certainly  of  no  other 
use  than  this — that  you  could  get  it  cashed 
immediately." 

"Where?"  inquired  Valentine.  "Who  would 
doit?" 

"  I  don't  know  whether  you  are  aware  of  it, 
young  gentleman,  but  my  bill  is  as  good  as  a 
bank  note,  sir  !  Any  man  in  the  habit  of  doing 
bills,  will  do  mine." 

"  But  I  know  of  no  man  who  is  m  the  habit 
of  doing  bills." 

"Well,  in  that  case  I  tell  you  what  I'll  do: 
I  have  got,  I  think,  as  nearly  as  possible,  twenty 
pounds  in  the  house,  which  I  must  of  necessity 
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pay  away  to-morrow ;  but  as  I  am  anxious  to 
do  the  utmost  in  my  power  to  oblige  your 
uncle — and  I  suppose  that  by  obliging;  you,  I 
shall  be  also  obliging  him. — draw  the  bill  for 
twenty  pounds,  deduct  the  discount,  and  I  will 
give  you  the  money  now.  It  strikes  me  very 
forcibly  that  a  frienil  of  mine  will  be  able  to  get 
it  done  for  me  in  the  morning." 

"  Well,"  thought  Valentine,  "  this  is  certainly 
better,"  and  according  to  dictation  he  drew  the 
bill.  "Now/'  said  he,  "  what  am  I  to  deduct 
for  discount.^" 

''Oh,  the  usual  business;  fifteen  per  cent.," 
replied  Pledger. 

Valentine  knew  nothing  about  the  ''  usual 
bu&iness,"  but  he  deducted  fifteen  per  cent., 
■which  reduced  the  amount  to  nineteen  pounds 
five. 

"  But   you   have    only  deducted   fifteen  per 
cent,  per  annurtij"  said  Fledger. 
"  I  know  it.     Is  not  that  correct?" 
"No;  fifteen  percent,  upon  the  amount;  that 
is  to  say,  a  shilling  in  the  pound,  per  month." 

"  Why,  that's  sixty  per  cent !"  returned  Val- 
entine ;  "  I  have  then  to  receive,  instead  of 
twenty  pounds,  only  seventeen?" 

"  Exactly  !"  replied  Fledger,  with  a  villanous 
grin;  "deducting  two-and-sixpence  for  the 
stamp,  and  a  penny  which  they  always  charge 
for  profit.     I  see  you  understand  it." 

'•'  But  I  don't  understand.  I  think  it  most  ex- 
orbitant." 

"And  so  it  is,"  rejoined  Fledger,  "so  it  is 
most  exorbitant;  tut  these  people  always  are 
most  exorbitant,  always.  The  question  amounts 
simply  to  this:  wUl  it  be  worth  your  while  to 
pay  them  for  tlie  a-rommodation?" 

"  I  had  no  idea  that  I  should  have  all  this 
difficulty  about  the  matter,  and  I  am  sure  that 
ray  uncle  had  not.  I  fancied  the  money  was 
due." 

"  I  know  it's  drin,  '  replied  Fledger;  "  I  don't 
dispute  that.  But  l*ien,  Avhat"'s  to  be  done? 
You  want  the  money,  and  1  have  not  got  it; 
and  a  man  without  mpney  can't  pay!  The 
question  therefore  i?.  will  it  answer  your  pur- 
pose better  to  give  a  shilling  in  the  pound,  per 
month,  for  it  now,  oi  to  wait  until  I  can  pay, 
which  will  bo  in  the  course  of  three  months, 
I've  no  doubt." 

Valentine  could  not  wait  three  months,  that 
was  clear  :  he  therefore  consented  to  take  off 
the  sixty  per  cent.;  when  Fledger,  delighted  at 
hriving  made  no  good  a  bargain,  proceeded  to 
a  cupboard,  e.nd  brought  forth  an  iron-bound 
box,  which  he  placed  very  carefully  upon  the 
table. 

Of  course  Valentine  knew  not  that  this  man 
had  been  a  notorious  money-lender  himself, — 
that  he  had  luined  more  persons  by  discounting 
bills  than  any  other  man  alive, — that  he  had 
obtained  the  whole  of  his  houses  by  insisting 
upon  holding  the  titles  as  collateral  security 
for  dishonored  acceptances,  and  by  goading 
the  acceptors  by  renewals,  extortion,  and 
legal  expenses,  either  to  commit  suicide, 
or  to  surrender  all  claim  to  those  titles, — 
and  that  he  had  then  become  an  abject, 
miserable  miser,  and  had  given  up  the  recog- 
nised game  of  oxtortioiij  in  consequence  solely 


of  his  having  become  so  distrustful,  that  he  had 
not  sudicitnit  courage  left  to  risk  even  a  shilling. 
Of  all  this,  Valentine  was  utterly  ignorant ;  but 
there  was  something  in  the  creature's  counte- 
nance, when  ho  brought  out  the  box,  which  in- 
spired him  at  once  with  the  conviction  that  he 
was,  in  reality,  an  usurious  wretch;  and  there- 
fore richly  deserved  to  be  frightened  at  least. 

Well,  ho  opened  the  box,  and  placed  the 
back  of  it  towards  Valentine,  who  could  tell  in 
an  instant  by  the  sound,  as  the  sovereigns  were 
carefully  extracted  one  by  one,  that  the  box 
was  as  nearly  as  possible  full,  and  that,  there- 
fore, in  stating  that  he  had  but  twenty  pounds 
in  the  house,  the  wretch  had  told  him  an  abomi- 
nable falsehood,  with  the  view  of  swindling  him 
out  of  the  sixty  per  cent.  He  therefore  felt 
that,  as  a  matter  of  justice,  he  ought  to  be 
punished ;  and  having  imbibed  this  feeling, 
which  was  not,  under  the  circumstances,  highly 
reprehensible,  he  cried,  throwing  his  voice  into 
the  passage,  just  as  ten  of  the  sovereigns  had 
been  counted,  "In  this  room! — now  the  door !" 
The  effect  upon  the  miser  was  electric.  He 
instantly  leaped  up,  as  if  he  had  received  a 
pistol-shot  in  his  heart;  and  in  doing  so,  upset 
the  rickety  table.  Down  went  the  box,  and 
away  liew  the  sovereigns ! — five  hundred,  at 
least,  were  rolling  in  all  directions  upon  the  floor. 
This  was  somewhat  more  than  was  anticipated 
by  Valentine,  who  smiled;  but  the  miser  stood 
aghast ! — trembling  with  the  utmost  violence, 
and  rolling  his  eyes  from  the  door  to  the  gold, 
and  from  the  gold  to  the  door,,jwhile  his  si.ster, 
who  was  not  (juite  so  utterly  lost,  seized  the 
broom,  as  the  miserable  girl  whom  they  nomi- 
nally kept,  and  who  displayed  far  more  cour- 
age than  either  of  them,  peeped  through  the 
keyhole  of  the  door. 

In  this  position  they  remained  for  some  con- 
siderable time,  as  if  utterly  unable  to  move 
hand  or  foot.  Valentine,  however,  at  length 
broke  silence  by  inquiring  if  he  should  assist 
in  gathering  up  the  gold. 

"No,  no,  no!"  cried  the  paralyzed  wretch, 
whom  the  question  at  once  restored  to  a  state 
of  consciousness,  and  he  placed  his  skinny  hand 
upon  the  shoulder  of  Valentine,  as  if  in  order  to 
compel  him  to  remain  in  his  seat.  He  then 
flew  to  the  cupboard,  and  bringing  tbrth  a  brace 
of  pistols,  thrust  them  hurriedly  into  the  hands 
of  Valentine,  and  implored  him  to  shoot  through 
the  heart  of  the  very  first  man  that  entered, 
when,  sinking  upon  the  ground,  he  commenced 
at  once  picking  up  the  gold  with  unparalleled 
zeal  and  dexterity. 

His  sister  still  kept  near  the  door,  her  fears 
prompting  her  to  fancy  that  she  heatd  strange 
breathings,  divers  delicate  whisperings,  and  an 
infinite  variety  of  footsteps  outside  ;  while  Va- 
lentine quietly  amused  himself  with  watching 
the  grasping  exertions  of  the  wretch  upon  the 
ground,  who  still  trembled  as  energetically  as 
if  he  had  been  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  the 
ague. 

At  length  he  completed  his  task.  The  whole 
of  the  sovereigns — at  least  all  he  could  find — 
were  restored  to  the  box,  which  he  locked,  and 
placed  securely  vi  a  hole  up  the  chimney, 
when,  dropping  ii<to  a  ?hair  by  the  side  of  Va 
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lentine,  apparently  half  dead,  he  inquired  what 
was  best  to  be  done. 

"Be  silent!"  said  Valentine;  '-let  us  first  see 
what  they  mean  to  do.  I  am  perfectly  prepared 
to  receive  them." 

''  I  thank  you  !  I  thank  you !  I  know  that 
you  are  brave  ! — very  brave  !"  cried  the  miser; 
"you'll  be  a  match  for  them, — I  know  j'ou'll 
be  a  match  for  them.  Hark! — didn't  you  hear?" 

"No.  no!"  replied  Valeiitine  very  firmly, 
and  looking  very  valiant,  "I  think  the  noise 
alarmed  them.  It  strikes  me  they  are  gone. 
If  not,  why  let  them  come  ! — they  will  meet 
with  a  warm  reception." 

The  unflinching  firmness  exhibited  by  Valen- 
tine, gradually  inspired  the  wretched  trio  with 
(Courage.  The  females  withdrew  from  the  door, 
the  table  was  raised,  the  miser  resumed  his  old 
position,  and  Valentine  began  in  an  ironical 
strain  to  congratulate  him  on  the  sudden  acqui- 
sition of  so  much  wealth. 

It  is  astonishing  how  much  easier  men  find 
it  to  do  evil  than  to  bear  to  be  told  of  the  evil 
they  have  done ;  and  it  is  equally  astonishing 
that  men  who  can  utter  a  series  of  straight-for- 
ward falsehoods,  without  a  blush,  find  it  difl^- 
cult  to  endure  the  painful  process  of  convic- 
tion. Even  this  wretched  miser,  dead  as  he 
was  apparendy  to  every  feeling  which  actuates 
the  human  heart,  save  that  of  avarice,  shrank 
from  the  gaze  of  Valentine — whom  he  could 
browbeat  before — when  he  found  that  that  gaze 
was  intended  to  convey  to  his  sordid  soul  the 
impression,  that  the  falsehood  of  which  he  had 
been  guilty,  was  now  too  apparent  to  deceive. 

"  Well !"  said  Valentine,  when  the  limbs  of 
the  wretch  had  in  some  degree  resumed  their 
accustomed  tranquillity;  "since  it  seems  that 
you  have  a  little  more  money  in  the  house  than 
you  expected,  you  will  be  able  to  give  me  the 
twenty  pounds  in  full  ?" 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  miser;  "  at  least,  not  now, 
not  now — we'll  talk  about  it:  give  a  look  up  in 
the  morning." 

" Wh}',  that,"  said  Valentine,  "will  be  very 
inconvenient." 

"  I  cannot  help  it.  I'm  sorry  for  it,  but  can- 
not help  it.  I  would  not  touch  that  bo.\  again 
now  for  the  world." 

"Why,  you  have  nothing  to  fear,"  rejoined 
Valentine,  who  now  felt  determined  to  have  the 
money;  "'I  will  still  keep  strict  guard." 

"I  don't  care."  said  the  miser,  "it's  safe 
where  it  is.  It  shall  not  come  out  of  that  place 
to-night,  if  I  know  it." 

"Indeed,"  thought  Valentine,  "we'll  very 
soon  see  about  that."  And  he  rose  from  his 
Beat,  saying,  "  Well,  then,  I  suppose  that  I  must 
call  upon  you  in  the  morning." 

"If  you  please,"  said  the  miser;  "Yes,  do." 

"Have  you  got  ii]"  inquired  Valentine, 
throwing  his  voice  very  dexterously  into  the 
chimney. 

"  I'm  ruined  !  I'm  ruined  !"  cried  the  miser. 
"I'm  ruined!"  and  he  darted,  like  lightning, 
across  the  room;  and  having  found  the'box,  of 
course,  where  he  had  placed  it,  he  drew  it 
forth,  and  hugged  it  fondly  to  his  heart,  shout- 
ing, "Thieves!  Fire!  Murder!  Thieves! 
Thieves!" 


His  sister  at  this  moment  fc.lowed  his  ex* 
ample:  "'Thieves!  thieves!"  she  cried,  open- 
ing the  window,  which  overlooked  a  iield ;  but 
as  the  room  was  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and 
they  dared  not  go  in  front,  the  wind  carried 
their  voices  from  the  road,  and  they  gradually 
died  away,  unheard. 

"Where  are  the  pistols'?"  shouted  Valentine. 
They  were  lying  upon  the  table.  He  seized 
one  in  an  instant,  and  having  cocked  it  with  an 
air  of  invincible  valor,  let  fly  up  the  chimney. 

Of  course  nothing  but  soot  descended  ;  but  it 
did  the  chimney  good,  for  it  was  previously 
choked  as  nearly  as  possible  up  to  the  pot :  it 
therefore  cured  that  completely,  and  this  was 
all  the  good  it  could  do;  but  the  bravery  in- 
volved in  the  act  so  excited  the  admiration  of 
the  miser,  that  he  almost  relinquished  the  box 
to  embrace  him. 

"  Do  you  think  that  there  could  have  been 
any  one  there?"  inquired  Valentine,  very  mys- 
teriously. 

"I  heard  a  voice!"  cried  the  miser,  "I'm 
sure  I  heard  a  voice  !  Didn't  you?"  he  con- 
tinued, addressing  his  sister. 

"  Of  course  I  did  !"  replied  that  respectable 
female,  with  infinite  promptitude  and  spirit: 
"do  you  think  that  I'm  deaf?  It's  my  belief 
there's  a  man  in  there  now." 

"  If  there  be,  he's  a  dead  man,"  said  Valen- 
tine, "  if  the  pistol  I  discharged  contained  a  ball.*' 

"Oh  yes!  oh  yes!"  cried  the  miser,  "oh 
yes !  and  a  capital  ball  it  was  too.  It's  a  pity 
it  was  fired  off  for  nothing." 

"  It  is  a  pity,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it," 
said  Valentine. 

"That  powder,  too:  powder  costs  a  deal  of 
money ;  it's  very  expensive,  very." 

"  VVell,"  said  Valentine,  apparently  in  the 
act  of  departing — an  act  wliich  he  had  really 
no  intention  to  perform,  without  having  the  sum 
of  twenty  pounds  in  his  pocket — "  I  suppose 
that  I  can  be  of  no  more  service  now  ?" 

"  Stay,  stay  !"  cried  the  miser.  "  Pray  do 
not  go  yet.  Stay  a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer; 
but  a  quarter  of  an  hour  !'' 

"  I  reaUy  cannot,"  returned  Valentine,  "  if 
I'm  to  come  up  here  again  in  the  morning." 

"  Well — stay  ! — I'll  give  it  you  now — I'll  give 
it  you  now.     Only  stop." 

Of  course  Valentine  stopped  !  He  had  not  the 
least  intention  of  going,  until  he  had  gained 
possession  of  that  which  he  came  for.  He  there- 
fore sat  down  again,  without  a  second  invita- 
tion, and  displayed  a  very  laudable  anxiety  to 
come  to  the  point  at  once.  "You  mean,  of 
course,"  said  he,  "to  pay  me  now  in  full." 

"  Well,  well;  but  you  must  take  me  ofi'  dis- 
count." 

"  What !  sixty  per  cent  ?"  exclaimed  Valen- 
tine. 

"No,  no!"  said  the  miser,  "I'll  be  satisfied 
with  ten.     You  must  take  me  oiT  ten?" 

"  As  the  money  is  due,  I  don't  feel  myself 
justified  in  consenting  even  to  that.  But,  per- 
haps," he  added,  rising  again,  "  I  had  better 
look  up  in  the  morning." 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  miser,  still  dreaj:lfully 
alarmed;  "I'll  not  trouble  you;  no,  I'll  not 
trouble  you.     But  really  you  must  take  me  off 
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flre'     It's  a  regular  thing,  you  know,  quite — I 
quite  a  regular  thing." 

•'  Well,  you'd  better  settle  that  with  my  uncle, 
when  you  see  hiin.  He  understands  more  about 
tiie  business  than  I  do." 

"Well,  well;  I  suppose  I  must. — Hush!"  he 
exclaimed,  and  having  listened  most  attentively 
for  several  seconds,  he  opened  the  box. 

All  was  silent.  He  would  not  suffer  one  of 
the  sovereigns  to  click  against  another.  He 
"drsw  them  out  one  by  one,  very  carefully,  and 
vary  reluctantly  ;  and  having  counted  them  over 
again  and  again,  locked  his  box  and  said, 
''  There,  there  are  twenty." 

Valentine  had  been  in  the  habit  of  counting 
;noney  only  when  he  paid  it  away;  but  in  this 
particular  instance  he  felt  that,  as  a  matter  of 
common  justice  to  himself,  he  ought  to  adopt 
the  same  plan  when  he  received  it.  He  there- 
fore did  count  it :  he  counted  it  twice  as  the 
sovereigns  were  lying  on  the  table,  and  the 
result  was  a  natural  result,  under  the  circum- 
stances, seeing  that  there  were  but  nineteen. 

"There's  one  short,"  said  he,  eyeing  the 
miserable  dog,  "  only  one," 

"Dear  me,  I  thought  I  counted  twenty,  I'm 
sure  !"  cried  the  wretch,  with  a  villanous  smirk, 
■and  he  counted  them  again,  and  again,  for  tlie 
show  of  the  thing,  and  then  added,  "  Why  there 
•are  but  nineteen  !     How  singular !" 

"Very!"  said  Valentine  sarcastically,  "Very!'" 
and  he  looked  at  the  wretch  as  he  reluctantly 
drew  forth  the  twentieth,  with  an  expression 
which  seemed  to  confuse  him  a  litde.  He 
nevertheless  counted  them  over  again,  being 
firmly  determined  not  to  suffer  him  to  reap, 
even  from  sleighf-of-hand  villany,  the  smallest 
advantage  ;  and  having  satisfied  himself  as  to 
the  correctness  of  the  sum,  he  surveyed  the 
wretched  group  with  a  feeling  of  disgust. 

There  sat  the  miser,  whose  soul  seemed  to 
have  sunk  beneath  the  weight  of  his  iniquities, 
trembling  and  groaning  under  the  lively  appre- 
hension of  losing  that  which  to  him  was  intrin- 
sically valueless,  seeing  that,  with  the  means 
of  procuring  all  the  lu.xuries,  he  denied  himself 
even  the  common  necessaries  of  life  ;  and  while 
hLs  sister,  the  very  type  of  soi-did  wretchedness, 
sat,  with  her  elbows  upon  her  knees,  and  her 
chin  upon  her  hands,  in  a  chair,  the  ragged 
horse-hair  of  which,  that  once  formed  its  plump 
bottom,  hanging  down  to  the  Hoor,  the  poor 
girl,  whom  fate  had  doomed  to  live  beneath  the 
same  roof,  lay  miserably  huddled  up  in  one 
corner  of  the  room,  starving,  absolutely  starving 
tn  the  midst  of  wealth  ! 

Valentine  sickened  at  the  sight,  and  therefore 
put  on  his  hat. 

"Must  you  go?"  said  the  miser 

"  I  must,"  replied  Valentine. 

_  '•'  Well,  well !"  said  the  miser,  seizing  the 
pistol  that  was  loaded,  "do  carry  this  for  me  till 
you  get  to  the  door.  My  hand  trembles.  Pm 
eure  I  can't  take  a  true  aim." 

Valentine  carried  the  pistol  accordingly,  and 
after  an  infinite  deal  of  listening,  they  reached 
ihe  outer  door,  which  was  no  sooner  opened 
thaii  he  fired  the  pistol  off",  which  so  alarmed 
the  trembling  wretch,  that  he  closed  the  door 
instantly,  shutting  his  unsuspected  tormentor 
outside. 


"What  shall  I  ^o  with  the  pistoH"  thought 
Valentine.         < 

He  had  not  to  think  long.  He  dashed  it  at 
once  through  the  window,  and  departed;  while 
the  feelings  wtth  which  the  inmates  were  in- 
spired by  the  rattling  of  the  glass,  were  Ques- 
tionless very  lively,  but  not  very  gay. 


CHAPTER  XXXH. 

THE    FIRST    CONCERT    GIVf:N    BY    TIIE    NATIVE   TALENT 

ASSOCIATION. 

Valentine  had  from  childhood  been  ex- 
tremely fond  of  music.  He  was  unable  to 
play  upon  any  instrument ;  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  technicalities  of  the  science,  nor  had  he 
the  slightest  wish  to  know.  The  enchanting 
effects  were  sufficient  for  him ;  he  cared  not 
to  stutly  the  minntisi  of  the  cause.  Having 
had,  however,  an  ardent  desire  at  one  period 
to  become  acquainted  with  musical  men,  that 
desire  had  been  gratified  to  no  inconsiderable 
extent,  and  he  for  some  time  enjoyed  their 
society,  being  delighted  with  their  apparent 
simplicity  of  soul;  but  the  charm  which  their 
companionship  primarily  imparted  was  quickly 
broken,  when  their  prevailing  characteristics 
were  laid  open  to  his  view.  He  found  thera 
reckless,  gay,  improvident,  polite,  but  not  one 
was  he  able  to  point  to  as  being  a  really 
virtuous  man.  He  was  aware  of  course  that 
virtue  in  classes  was  difficult  to  be  found,  but 
although  in  every  other  class  he  had  perceived 
it  shining  brightly  in  the  actions  of  individuals, 
he  had  never  had  the  pleasure  to  meet  a  pro- 
fessionally musical  man,  whose  private  charac- 
ter would  bear  even  a  superiicial  investigation. 
As  men  they  were  indolent  and  dishonorable  ; 
as  husbands  they  were  faithless ;  as  fathers 
they  were  heartless;  as  friends  they  were 
envious  and  insincere. 

Valentine  had  in  all  probability  been  unfor- 
tunate in  his  introductions  to  these  musical  peo- 
ple, seeing  that  doubtless  he  might  have  been  in- 
troduced to  some  who  were  really  good  men  ;  but 
having  been  in  a  position  to  analyze  the  char- 
acters of  many  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
in  the  profession,  it  was  but  natural  for  him  to 
infer  from  the  result  of  his  experience,  that 
however  kind,  generous,  and  amiable  they 
might  appear,  they  were  all  at  heart  equally 
hollow. 

This  consideration,  however,  by  no  means 
subdued  the  ardor  of  his  pas.sion  for  music, 
and  he  was  anxious  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
promote  its  cause,  by  the  cultivation  of  a  musi- 
cal taste  among  the  people,  it  being,  to  him  at 
least,  manifest, -that  nothing  could  have  a  more 
powerful  tendency  to  soften  their  tone,  to  coun- 
teract their  bad  passions,  or  to  induce  that  re- 
finement in  popular  pleasures  which  is  so  abso- 
lutely essential  to  a  high  state  of  civilization 
It  is  true,  that  when  this  uas  placed  in  juxtapo- 
sition with  the  view  which  he  entertained  of 
the  private  characters  of  professionally  musical 
men,  they  at  lirst  appeared  inimical :  but  when 
he  looked  at  the  mode  of  life  so  peculiar  to  thos« 
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creatures,  when  he  saw  the  temptations  to  vice 
and  dishonor  with  \^  hich  they  were  perpetually 
assailed,  and  perceived  that  if  their  minds  were 
not  indeed  too  weak  to  make  any  resistance  to 
those  temptations,  they  exhibited  no  inclination 
to  resist  them;  when  he  found  that  every 
thing  bearing  even  the  semblance  of  domestic 
happiness  was  their  abhorrence,  and  that  all 
they  had  to  talk  about,  or  cared  to  talk  about,  or 
even  seemed  to  have  die  ability  to  talk  about, 
was  music  mixed  up  with  intrigue,  he  very 
soon  became  convinced  that  their  characters 
were  not  formed  by  music,  but  in  spite  of  its 
softening  influence,  by  their  pernicious  commu- 
nication with  those  by  whom  vice  and  dishonor 
in  every  shape  are  applauded. 

Now  it  happened,  that  at  this  particular 
period  of  our  history,  a  great  outcry  was  raised 
about  what  was  then  yclept  native  talent. 
The  court  was  denounced;  the  aristocracy  was 
denounced  ;  the  whole  country  was  denounced 
because  native  talent  failed  to  be  patronized 
with  commensurate  liberality.  Cargoes  of 
foreign  artistes  were  imported  from  time  to 
time,  and  exported  with  wreaths  of  laurel  and 
purses  crammed  with  British  gold,  to  the  great 
discouragement  of  native  talent.  At  the  Royal 
Concerts  none  but  foreigners  were  engaged  )  at 
the  soirees  of  the  nobility  none  but  foreigners 
were  engaged,  while  every  theatre  in  which 
foreigners  were  not  engaged  was  empty ;  in 
fact,  native  talent  appeared  to  be  in  such  a 
dreadful  state,  that  they  who  possessed  the 
real  and  recognised  ability  to  snatch  it  from 
contempt,  crossed  the  Atlantic — it  being  well 
understood  that  the  Americans  upheld  native 
talent,  which  was  certainly  much  to  their 
credit  —  while  our  citizens  gloried  in  being 
jammed  in  iV.e  pit,  or  stewed  to  rags  in  the 
gallery  of  lue  Opera,  to  hear  that  which  they 
could  by  no  means  understand,  with  the  view 
of  having  it  in  their  power  to  speak  with  en- 
thusiasm of  the  brilliancy  of  the  prima  donna, 
and  the  surpassing  richness  of  the  primo  buffo, 
and  to  explain  how  they  adored— Foit  knoiv 
woclicc  fohc  afar ;  and  how  deeply  they  were 
enamored  of  Dye  fitch  her  my  balsam  core. 

Such  being  the  lamentable  state  of  the  case 
tlien.  certain  highly  influential  and  remarkably- 
staunch  musical  individuals,  entertaining  an 
extremely  laudable  anxiety  to  rescue  native 
talent  from  the  impending  doom  of  extinction, 
conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  a  Native  Tal- 
ent Association,  with  the  view  of  getting  up  a 
series  of  naiive  talent  concerts,  at  which  nothing 
of  course  but  native  talent  should  be  developed  ; 
and  having  perfected  their  project,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  it  at  once  into  execution,  in 
order  to  prove  that,  although  foreign  talent  might 
then  be  the  rage,  native  talent  was  of  an  infi- 
nitely superior  caste,  and,  therefore,  ought  to  be 
more  liberally  patronized  by  a  truly  enlightened 
British  public. 

Accordingly,  the  first  of  the  series  was  an- 
nounced, and  Valentine  having  purchased  a 
ticket,  attended.  The  room  was  crowded.  He 
at  first  saw  no  prospect  at  all  of  obtaining  a 
Beat;  but  having  secured  one  at  length  near  the 
orchestia,  he  commenced  a  perusal  of  the  pro- 
grarr.me  which  had  been  g-!  ven  to  him  at  the 


j  door.  It  began  with  a  prospectus,  and  tliat 
'  prospectus  read  well ;  very  well ; — it  promised 
I  much,  it  is  true ;  but  it  promised  no  more  than 
might  with  ease  have  been  performed.  He 
was  therefore  delighted  with  the  prospectus; 
but  how  great  was  his  astonishment,  wnen,  on 
looking  below  he  found  that  nothing  but  Ger- 
man and  Italian  pieces  were  to  be  sung!  '■  Is 
this,''  thought  he,  "  intended  to  develope  naiive 
talent !  Why,  at  best,  it  can  be  but  the  native- 
talent  of  imitation  !  Here  we  have  a  selection 
of  Italian  and  GeiTiian  music  to  be  sung  by 
English  singers,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Italians 
and  tke  Germans,  and  that  with  the  view  of  in- 
spiring an  appreciation  of  native  talent !"  He  of 
course,  and  very  naturally,  felt  that  this  ought 
not  to  be ;  and  as  he  wished  most  sincerely  to 
promote  the  cause  which  its  more  active  advo- 
cates, doubdess  with  the  best  possible  inten- 
tions, had  labored  with  so  much  zeal  to  injure, 
he  felt  himself  bound,  as  one  who  possessed 
the  power  to  warn  them  with  effect  against  the 
course  they  were  pursuing,  to  impress  upon 
their  minds  that  the  act  of  imitating  the  singing 
of  foreigners,  however  excellent  that  imitation 
might  be,  developed  native  talent  no  more  than 
the  act  of  imitating  the  language  of  foreigricrs-, 
and  that  instead  of  inducing  a  higher  apprecia- 
tion of  native  talent,  its  tendency  was  to  depre- 
ciate it,  seeing  that  it  raised  foreign  talent  in 
public  estimation. 

This  to  Valentine  appeared  to  be  indisputa- 
ble; and  while  he  was  endeavoring  to  decide 
upon  the  course  which  under  the  circumstances 
he  ought  to  pursue,  the  band  commenced  the 
overture  to  Zaubcrjiote,  and  certahdy  went 
through  it  very  well.  The  audience  applauded 
vehemently,  and  demanded  an  encore,  v/hich 
was  of  course  extremely  grateful  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  performers  in  the  aggregate  ;  and 
while  they  v.-ere  taking  snufT  with  due  gusto 
and  effect,  the  conductor  very  quietly  winked 
at  the  leader,  who  as  quietly  winked  at  the 
conductor  in  return. 

Having  inquired  of  a  polite  old  gendeman 
who  sat  in  his  immediate  vicinity,  Valentine 
ascertained  that  the  projector  of  the  scheme 
was  the  identical  individual  who  on  this  occa- 
sion wielded  the  baton,  and  as  he  felt  that  he 
was,  therefore,  the  man  whom  he  ought  to  ad- 
dress, he  fixed  his  eyes  very  intently  upon  him. 

Now  the  visage  of  this  individual  was  ex- 
tremely long,  and  strongly  marked,  and  pale  in 
proportion.  His  hair  was  black;  and  while  it 
was  parted  in  front  with  the  utmost  nicety,  i' 
hung  in  wild  ringlets  upon  his  shoulders.  He 
had  on  an  undeniable  black  satin  stock,  iigared 
delicately  with  very  little  lilies,  and  studded 
with  three  remarkably  suspicious-looking  Brob- 
dignagian  brilliants.  An  eye-glass  attached  to 
a  piece  of  black  ribbon  was  stuck  with  con- 
summate ingenuity  between  his  left  cheek  bone 
and  brow;  and  a  gold  colored  chain  of  surpass- 
ing cii'cumference  was  really  very  tastefully  ar- 
ranged over  a  white  satin  vest.  His  coat  was  of 
course  a  full  dress  coat,  an  indigo  blue  coat,  with 
black  velvet  collar,  silk  facings,  and  figured  silk 
buttons,  and  while  his  left  hand  was  adorned 
with  a  delicate  1'"rench  white  kid  glove,  the  taper 
fingers  of  his  right  were  embellished   with  a 
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variety  of  rings,  whicli  he  positively  felt  him- 
self bound  to  display  as  inuch  as  jjossible. 

Valentine  could  not  avoid  smiling  as  he  in- 
55pected  this  elegant,  fantastic,  and  really  fasci- 
nating creature ;  but  as  the  overture  was  now 
again  brought  to  a  conclusion  amidst  thunders 
of  applause,  he  was  on  the  qui  vive.  A  raltling 
Italian  buffo  song  stoovl  first  upon  the  list,  and 
as  he  perceived  a  professional  genius  stepping 
forward  to  do  execution  on  the  same,  he  very 
naturally  conceived  that  it  was  then  the  time 
for  action. 

\Vell !  the  symphony  commenced ;  and  as 
the  professional  gentleman,  whose  uvula  ap- 
peared to  be  down,  was  a-hemming  with  unpre- 
cedented violence,  Valentine,  throwing  his  voice 
behind  the  exquisite  conductor,  who  was  then 
•t  the  piano-forte,  ran  up  and  down  the  scale 
in  such  a  singularly  unprofessional  fashion,  that 
all  eyes  were  directed  towards  the  spot  in  an 
instant. 

'•Hist!  hist!"  hissed  the  conductor,  looking 
very  sharply  round,  "  Hish  !  Iiish!''  But  Val- 
eaitine  kept  on — changing  the  key  for  the  ex- 
press accommodation  of  each  particular  roulade 
— with  a  perseverance,  which  under  any  other 
circumstances  certainly  would  have  been 
highly  reprehensible. 

The  conductor  became  indignant,  and  cried 
"hish!  hishV^  with  greater  vehemence  than 
before.  It  seemed  perfectly  clear  to  him,  that 
there  was  some  one  very  near  him  in  a  truly 
provoking  state  of  inebriety.  But  who  was  it  1 
He  could  not  tell.  He  took  the  glass  from  his 
eye,  for  as  he  could  see  better  without  it,  he 
thought  it  highly  probable  that  that  might  have 
theretofore  prevented  the  discovery  upon  which 
he  had  set  his  soul.  But  no,  he  saw  the  in- 
strumental people  looking  whh  amazement  at 
each  other,  and  the  bosoms  of  the  vocalists 
swelling  with  scorn;  but  he  could  see  nothing 
more :  nothing  more.  He  tried  back  :  he  re- 
commenced the  brilliant  symphony,  and  the 
stout  vocal  genius,  who  felt  much  confused,  for 
he  could  not  at  all  understand  it,  again  plucked 
up  his  courage  and  his  collar  to  begin,  when 
Valentine  introduced  a  very  admirable  imita- 
tion of  the  French-horn.  In  an  instant  every 
eye  was  upon  the  French-horn  players,  who 
were  zealously  engaged  in  amputating  their 
instruments,  with  the  laudible  view  of  pouring 
out  the  concentered  perspiration,  which  the 
performance  of  the  overture  had  induced.  It 
could  not  have  been  them.  That  was  clear. 
The  conductor  looked  at  them! — No:  their  in- 
Rtrumentswere  in  bits.  This  was  held  to  be  most 
extraordinary  ;  but  Valentine  did  not  stop  to 
wonder  much  at  it.  but  proceeded  to  give  ex- 
cellent imitations  of  a  variety  ot  httle  instru- 
ments, until  the  conductor  became  so  enraged, 
that  he  started  from  his  seat,  and  looked  round 
with  an  expression  of  indignation,  the  most 
powerful  his  strongly  marked  features  could 
IX)  it  ray. 

The  harmony  produced  by  Valentine  ceased, 
ami  all  was  silent.  The  audience  were  amazed  ; 
they  were  utterly  unable  to  make  it  out ;  hut 
as  anon  they  began  to  hiss  with  unequivocal 
zeal,  the  conductor,  who  looked  as  if  he  couldn't 
really  stand  it  much  longer,  bounced  down  upon 


his  stool,  and  struck  the  chord  with  an  energy 
altogi'ther  unparalleled   in  musical  annals. 

The  vocal  genius  became  nervous.  The 
truth  flashed  across  his  mind,  that  in  this  world 
men  have  not  the  choice  of  their  own  posi- 
tions. He  would  clearly  not  have  chosen  that 
in  which  he  then  stood,  for  it  certainly  was  a 
most  unpleasant  position.  He  slightly  trembled 
Valentine  saw  that  he  trembled,  and  pitied  him 
— nay,  he  was  eventually  so  far  melted  as  \a 
sutler  him  to  go  through  his  Largo  Factotum. 

The  style,  however,  in  which  he  accom- 
plished this  song  was  particularly  droll.  It 
was  abundantly  manifest  that  the  genius  did 
not  know  the  meaning  of  a  word  he  he.d  to 
utter,  and  equally  manifest  was  it  that  he 
didn't  want  to  know  :  all  he  cared  a  single 
straw-  about,  was  an  imitation  of  the  voice  and 
gestures  of  the  particular  primo  buffo,  whom 
at  the  opera  he  had  heard  sing  the  piece  w^ith 
great  applause,  and  as  the  gestures  which  he 
labored  to  imitate  were  remarkably  extrava^ 
gant,  the  whole  exhibition  was  a  caricature  of 
the  most  gross  and  ridiculous  caste. 

This  Valentine  held  to  be  monstrous,  and  felt 
it  to  be  incumbent  upon  him  to  express  his  ex- 
treme dissatisfaction,  Avhen  the  features  of  the 
genius — who  during  the  applause  had  smiled 
blandly  as  he  bowed — underwent  a  most  extra- 
ordinary change  as  he  retired. 

"  Native  talent !'  cried  Valentine,  throvnng 
his  voice  into  the  middle  of  the  room;  "is  this 
the  developement  of  native  talent]" 

The  conductor  stared'  wildly,  and  so  did  the 
whole  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  orchestra;  but 
although  two  or  three  individuals  cried, 
"silence!"'  in  a  very  authoritative  tone,  iho 
majority  of  the  audience  were  so  powerfully 
struck  with  the  novelty  of  the  question,  that 
they  glanced  at  the  progiamme,  and  looked  al 
each  other  very  mysteriously,  and  really  began 
to  consider  it  an  extremely  proper  question,  and 
one  which  ought  therefoie  to  be  answered. 

'•English  music!  English  music!"  again 
shouted  Valentine,  and  the  audience  now  re- 
sponded to  the  shout  with  loud  cheers,  which 
caused  the  conductor  to  shrug  his  shoulders  and 
pass  his  taper  fingers  through  his  curls,  and  to 
open  his  eyes  very  widely,  and  to  look  altoge- 
ther remarkably  odd.  He,  however,  said  no- 
thing; but  began  to  play  the  symphony  of  an 
Italian  sceria,  as  Valentine  repeated  his  demand 
for  English  music,  the  propriety  of  which  was 
acknowledged  by  the  audience  again. 

Several  gentlemen  who  were  stationed  near 
the  orchestra,  and  who  appeared  to  be  members 
of  the  native  talent  committee,  now  conferred 
with  the  conductor,  who,  after  the  conference, 
came  forward  and  said,  with  due  emphasis, 
"Ladies  and  gentlemen:  if  there  be  any  per- 
son in  the  room  at  all  dissatisfied  with  the  per- 
formances, his  money  will  be  returned  on  ap- 
plication being  made  at  the  doors." 

This  was  fair,  very  fair  :  nothing  in  fact  could 
have  been  fairer,  but  this  was  not  at  all  what 
Valentine  desired  :  he  wished  to  make  them 
understand  that  mere  imitations  of  the  Italians 
could  not  tend  to  the  developement  of  native 
talent,  and  therefore  cried,  "No:  the  money  is 
not  what  we  want:  we  simply  want  Engli<«li 
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music  !"  and  as  this  was  again  hailetl  with  loud 
cheers,  the  conductor  again  conferred  with  the 
gentlemen  of  the  committee,  and  during  the 
conference,  Valentine  was  occupied  in  assuming- 
various  voices,  and  sending  them  in  various 
parts  of  the  room,  expressive  of  an  anxiety  to 
open  the  eyes  of  those  gentlemen,  that  they 
might  clearly  see  the  course  which  they  ought 
to  pursue  ;  and  eventually  their  eyes  became 
opened :  they  appeared  to  be  enlightened  on 
the  subject  as  if  by  magic  ! — but  what  was  to 
be  done  1 — the  singing  people  had  studied  those 
pieces  for  the  occasion,  and  although  they  had 
questionless  the  ability  to  sing  others,  it  was 
held  to  be  unsafe  for  the  experiment,  without 
notice,  to  be  tried.  They  therefore  pretended 
to  be  still  completely  blind  to  the  propriety  of 
the  suggestion,  a  course  which  Valentine  held 
to  be  remarkably  stupid,  inasmuch  as  they  had 
but  to  announce  that  the  error  would  in  future 
be  rectified,  and  the  concert  might  have  gone 
om  without  any  further  interruption  ;  but  as  it 
was,  as  the  committee  were  still  stubborn,  and 
as  the  conductor,  who  didn't  like  it,  as  the  se- 
lection had  been  left  to  him — began  to  look 
extremely  big,  and  to  shake  his  head  angrily, 
and  to  purse  his  lips  contemptuously,  and  to 
frown  and  pitch  the  music  about  the  orchestra, 
and  knock  down  the  stands  in  the  fulness  of  his 
rank  ofRcial  pride,  of  course  Valentine  felt  de- 
termined to  bring  him  to  his  senses,  and  there- 
fore again  loudly  demanded  a  display  of  native 
talent. 

'"■  Ladies  and  gentlemen  !'"'  said  the  conductor, 
stepping  again  in  front  of  the  orchestra,  after 
indulging  in  an  additional  series  of  really  un- 
becoming airs, — "If  any  rival  society  has  em- 
ployed noisy  persons  to  interrupt  the  perform- 
ances of  the  evening — " 

'''  No,  no  !"'  shouted  Valentine,  "  no,  no !  We 
are  simply  anxious  to  promote  the  cultivation 
of  native  talent !' '  And  as  loud  cheers  followed 
this  appropriate  explanation,  the  conductor  felt 
it  to  be  a  duty  incumbent  upon  him  to  be  sig- 
nally savage,  and  he  retired  to  the  piano  forte. 
and  struck  a  variety  of  chords  with  unprofes- 
sional violence  ;  and  after  amusing  himself  in 
this  way  for  several  seconds,  he  commanded  a 
female  to  come  forwaid  in  order  to  sing  the 
next  sccna.  The  lady  did  not  much  approve  of 
the  tone  which  the  conductor  had  assumed  in 
this  particular  instance ;  but  she,  nevertheless. 
glided  very  gracefully  forward  with  a  dirty 
piece  of  music  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other, 
a  lace-edged  handkerchief  pinched  precisely  in 
the  middle  ;  but  she  had  no  sooner  reached  the 
front  rail  of  the  orchestra,  than  Valentine  intro- 
duced a  highly  correct  imitation  of  the  trom- 
bone. 

This  the  conductor  very  naturally  conceived 
to  be  dreadful,  and  he  therefore  began  to  per- 
spire with  rage.  He  thouuht  it  quite  enough — 
and  so  it  was  quite  enough — that  the  audience 
were  against  him  ;  but  the  idea  of  his  own  in- 
strumental jierformers  having  joined  in  the  op- 
position made  his  blood  bubble  up!  He  there- 
fore instantly  turned  towards  the  professional 
individuals  who  performed  on  the  delicate  in- 
strument in  question,  and  discovered  them  in 
thrj  very  act  of  enjoying  a  quiet  pinch  of  snufT 


together  m  the  utmost  amity.  The  trombone- 
nevertheless  did  apparently  continue  to  sound 
This  he  thought  more  extraordinary  still  !  He 
couldn't  tell,  he  didn't  know,  what  to  naake  of 
it,  at  all.  It  was  clearly  not  the  men  whom  he 
had  suspected,  and  yet — well:  the  trombone 
ceased,  but  at  that  particular  moment  another 
most  unpleasant  sound  broke  upon  his  ear '. 
The  majority  of  the  audience  were  roaring 
with  laughter ! — and  that  too  at  him  !  This  he 
held  to  be  extremely  inconsistent  with  the 
character  of  a  British  audience,  and  he  conse- 
quently felt  quite  confused. 

"  Go  on  !  go  on  !"  exclaimed  several  voices 
in  the  distance  ;  but  albeit  these  highly  appro- 
priate exclamations  were  benevolently  intended 
for  his  especial  solace,  they  in  reality  did  not 
console  him  at  all. 

The  professional  lady,  whose  plume  waved 
proudly  about  a  foot  and  a  half  above  her  fore- 
head, now  became  extremely  fidgety,  and  felt 
very  awkward  and  very  warm,  and  was  about 
to  retreat,  when  the  conductor  struck  a  chord 
with  unexampled  desperation. 

"  Retire  !''  said  Valentine,  throwing  a  whis- 
per just  behind  the  fair  artiste ;  and  the  lady,  to 
whom  the  whisper  appeared  to  be  most  wel- 
come, bowed  and  blushed,  and  retired  accord- 
ingly- 

''Madam!"  cried  the  conductor,  as  she 
passed  him,  "remain." 

"  You  requested  me  to  retire,"  said  the  lady. 

"  No  .such  thing !  No  such  thing,  madam. 
No  such  thing !"  But  the  lady,  who  felt  much 
confused,  without  appearing  to  notice  these 
hasty  observations,  passed  on. 

The  conductor  now  imagined — and  peihaps 
it  was  but  rational  for  him  to  imagine — that  it 
was  a  regularly  planned  thing — that  all  in  the 
room  had  conspired  against  his  peace.  He 
therefore  bounced  up  again  with  the  view  of 
conferring  with  the  committee,  who  saw  plainly 
that  a  very  wrong  course  had  been  pursued; 
but  then  he  didn't  see  it,  and  couldn't  see  it, 
and  wouldn't  see  it !  The  committee,  however, 
at  length  insisted  upon  his  expressing  their  sen- 
timents on  the  subject,  when  he  accordingly, 
but  with  infinite  reluctance,  came  forward  and 
said: — "Ladies  and  gentlemen:  it  appears  to 
be  the  opinion  of  the  committee  of  manage- 
ment, that  the  fact  of  English  artistes  singing 
nothing  but  foreign  music,  tends  ratlier  to  create 
a  morbid  taste  for  such  music,  and  to  enhance 
it  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  than  to  pro- 
mote the  cultivation  of  native  talent,  which  is 
of  course  their  chief  aim.  I  am,  therefore, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  directed  to  state,  that  as 
this  appears  to  be  also  your  impression,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  if  yon  will  be  kind  enough  ta 
permit  the  performances  chosen  for  this  evening 
to  proceed,  as  we  are  not  exactly  prepared  on 
so  short  a  notice  to  change  them,  especial  care, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  will  be  taken,  that  in 
futuie,  at  these  concerts,  English  music  alone 
shall  be  sung." 

The  audience  cheered  this  announcement. 
It  was  all  they  required ;  and  as  Valentine 
wished  for  nothing  more,  the  performances  pro- 
ceeded without  the  slightest  additional  inter- 
ruption )  although  every  piece  tended  to  con- 
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vince  him  atid  them  more  and  more  that  the 
view  he  had  taken  of  the  subject  was  correct, 
inasmuch  as  if  it  even  were  admitted  that  those 
pieces  were  well  sung,  it  must  also  be  admitted 
•  hat  the  Italians  sang  them  better,  which  alone 
had  the  effect  of  inspiring  the  conviction  of 
their  superiority,  instead  of  a  due  appreciation 
of  that  style  in  which  the  English  excel. 

Valentine  was  therefore  quite  satisfied.  He 
felt  that  he  had  inflicted  some  pain  by  the  con- 
fusion he  had  created ;  but  he  also  felt  that  he 
had  thus  succeeded  in  accomplishing  an  ex- 
cellent object,  namely,  that  of  promoting  the 
cultivation  of  native  "talent,  by  inducing  Eng- 
lishmen, instead  of  imitating,  and  thereby  en- 
hancing the  value  of  foreign  singers,  to  leave 
foreign!  talent  to  itself. 


CHAPTER  XXXIIl. 

IN    WHICH    WALTER    AND    HIS    AMIABLE    FAMILY    HAVE 
A    HIGHXY   CHARACTER ISTIC    CONVERSATION    ON    THE 

SUBJECT  OF  Goodman's  release. 

Although  Walter  had  been  gradually  reco- 
vering from  the  effects  of  the  fire,  he  was  still 
extremely  weak,  and  continued  to  be  occupied 
night  and  day  by  Nature,  whose  efforts  to 
restore  him  to  his  pristine  complexion  were  ac- 
companied by  a  certain  cutaneous  excitement 
which  he  held  to  be  particularly  disagreeable. 
His  appearance  at  this  time  was  indeed  very 
singular:  the  skin  on  one  side  of  his  face  being 
black,  while  on  the  other  it  was  as  sanguine 
and  shiny  as  that  of  a  fair-haired  boy.  This 
rendered  it  natural,  perhaps,  for  him  to  amuse 
himself  by  prematurely  peeling  off  the  dead 
skin  by  inches,  in  order  to  re-establish  a  facial 
uniformity.  This  was  not,  however,  the  most 
interesting  part  of  his  active  occupation  :  by  no 
means.  While  under  the  regimen  originally 
prescribed  by  the  physician,  his  mind  was 
comparatively  at  ease ;  but  no  sooner  was  he 
permitted  to  take  somewhat  more  generous 
food,  and  a  glass  or  two  of  wine  every  day, 
with  a  view  to  the  restoration  of  his  physical 
strength,  than  his  vivid  imagination  began  to 
revel  again  in  the  creation  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary phantasms,  which  failed  not  to  afford 
him  perpetual  entertainment.  Nor  were  the 
minds  of  his  amiable  family  at  this  time  unoc- 
cupied :  their  nights  were  spent  in  dreaming, 
and  their  days  in  relating  those  dreams  to  each 
other,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  and  es- 
tablishing the  most  approved  interpretation 
thereof.  The  house  of  Walter  was  therefore  a 
very  busy  house ;  but  the  business  of  its  in- 
mates was  unhappily  not  of  a  character  calcu- 
lated to  increase  their  joy.  On  the  contrary, 
their  .spirits  were  dreadfully  depressed:  even 
those  of  the  volatile  Horace — albeit  he  still 
retained  his  vulgaritj- — sank  several  degrees 
below  par;  for  while  confinement  did  not  meet 
his  views,  three  somewhat  severe  attacks  of 
fever,  induced  by  his  going  out  too  early,  and 
drinking  too  freely,  had  convinced  him  that 
such  confinement,  how  unpleasing  soever  it 
might  be,  was  absolutely  essential  to  his  per- 
fect restoration. 


Of  course,  every  member  of  the  family  was 
now  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  Wal- 
ter had  disposed  of  poor  Goodman ;  and  the 
female  portion  failed  not  to  asciibe  the  whole 
of  their  recent  misfortunes  to  that. 

"I  arh  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Horace,  one  evening 
when  the  family,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
accident,  were  having  tea  in  the  parlor,  "•  I  am 
perfectly  sure  that  we  shall  never  have  a  mo- 
ment's peace  of  mind  until  uncle  is  released 
from  confinement." 

"  I  am  quite  of  your  opinion,  dear."  observed 
Mrs.  Goodman,  "  for  we  really  have  had  no- 
thing but  misfortune  and  misery  since  ;  and  I 
am  fully  persuaded,  by  the  truly  frightful 
dreams  I  have  had  of  late,  that  we  can  expect 
no  comfort,  no  happiness,  no  peace,  so  long  a* 
he  remains  where  he  is." 

"Then,  I  deserve  all  I've  got,  I  suppose! — 
You  regard  it  as  a  species  of  retributive  justice,'' 
cried  VV alter,  with  a  scowl. 

"  No,  no,  my  love !    I  did  not  say  that." 
"Didn't  say  it !     I  know  you  didn't  say  it; 
but  you  mean  it,  nevertheless." 

"  All  I  mean  to  say  is  this,"  rejoined  his 
wife,  with  unusual  firmness;  "that  the  horrible 
dreams  I  have  had  of  late  convince  me  that 
until  he  is  released,  we  shall  have  nothing  but 
misfortune ;  and  it  really  is  very  dreadful  that 
he  should  be  thus  imprisoned,  you  know,  when 
you  come  to  think  of  it." 

"The  only  question  at  issue,"  said  Horace, 
"'  is  this, — will  the  old  boy's  release  tend  to  im- 
prove our  position  ?  That's  the  only  point  now 
to  be  considered.  Never  mind  about  dreams, 
because  they  are  all  rubbish,  and  may  be  pro- 
duced by  pickled  salmon  or  stewed  cheese ; 
let  us  look  at  the  thing  as  it  stands,  thus : — what 
will  be  the  effect  of  his  release  upon  us?" 

"  Why,  this!"  replied  Walter;  "  we  shall  be 
at  once  reduced  to  a  state  of  absolute  beggary." 
"  Well,  in  that  case,  you  know,"  rejoined 
Horace,  "there  can't  be  two  rational  opinions 
about  the  conclusion  at  which  we  ought,  as 
reasonable  beings,  to  arrive." 

"Well,  I'm  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Horace,  "that 
for  my  part  I  had  rather  be  poor  and  happy, 
than  live  in  such  continual  misery  as  this." 

"Poor  and  happy!"  cried  Horace:  "it's  all 
very  fine.  I  might  say  the  same  thing:  J 
might  say,  oh.  I'd  much  rather  live  poor  and 
happy  :  0  yes  ! — but  who's  to  do  if?  Had  we 
been  reared  with  the  heavy  hand  of  poverty 
upon  us,  we  should  probably  not  be  much 
startled  by  her  slaps,  because  a  thing,  you 
know,  is  nothing  when  you  are  used  to  it  ;  but 
fancy  yourself  now  in  a  state  of  destitution  !  I 
know  that  I  should  be  walking  into  the  jugular, 
or  perpetrating  some  other  sanguinary  business ', 
while  you  would  be  flying  oiT  the  Monument, 
or  pitching  head  first  over  Westminister  bridge  ; 
and  then  how  would  you  bring  it  in? — not, 
'poor  and  happy  !'  '' 

"But  I'd  work  the  very  flesh  off  my  bones, 
rather  than  continue  to  live  as  we  do  now." 

"Work  the  fiesh   off  your  bones!"  echoed 

Horace    contemptuously.       "How    could    you 

get  it  to  do ;  and  if  you  did  get  it.  how  could 

I  you  do  it  ?  and  what  do  you  fancy  you   are   fit 

Itor?     I  might  say  that  I'd  work  the  very  llesij 
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off  my  bones;  bjt  who'd  employ  me  !  That's 
the  point;  and  then  what  could  I  dol  While 
thousands  upon  thousands,  who  are  capable  of 
performing'  the  various  jolly  little  offices  of  life 
are  unemployed,  how  can  I,  who  know  nothing 
at  all  about  anything,  hope  to  walk  over  their 
heads  ?  I  know  better,  you  know ;  it's  all 
stuff." 

"It  certainly  would,  I  must  confess,"  said 
Mrs.  Goodman,  '•  be  a  very  dreadful  thing  to 
be  reduced  ;  but  do  yon  really  think  we  should 
be  so  utterly  destitute  '?" 

"Nobody  can  doubt  it  for  a  moment,"  re- 
plied Horace:  "for  what  resource  have  we  1 
What  have  we  got  to  fly  to  ?  The  governor 
has  g'ven  up  his  berth,  which  I  have  said  all 
tlong  he  ought  not  to  have  done  :  and  then 
what  are  my  prospects  1  I  have  no  profession  ! 
— we  have  nothing  to  look  to." 

"  ]?ut  don't  you  really  think,"  said  Mrs. 
Goodman,  addressing  her  husband,  "  that  we 
might  manage  it  so  as  to  set  him  free,  and  yet 
i>e  as  well  off  at  least  as  we  were  V' 

"How  absurdly  you  talk!"  replied  Walter. 
'*'  Why,  any  one  would  think  you  were  an  idiot ! 
What  on  earth  have  I  to  hope  for  from  him? 
Suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  I  were  to  release 
him;  what  would  be  the  consequence?  He 
knows  that  I  placed  him  where  he  is;  the 
house  in  which  he  lived  of  course  is  clean  gone, 
and  I  have  sold  all  his  furniture.  Well !  he 
comes  out.  I  am  the  first  man  to  whom  he 
applies.  He  cannot  proceed  criminally  against 
me,  because  the  certificate  of  the  doctors  liad 
the  effect  of  taking  from  me  the  whole  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  seizure ;  but  he  demands 
the  restitution  of  his  property,  and  how  is  it 
possible  for  me  to  meet  that  demand?  A  great 
portion  of  that  property  is  not  now  in  my  pos- 
session ;  he  has,  therefore,  but  to  bring  an  .action 
against  me,  and  my  ruin  is  complete.  But  let 
us  take  the  most  favorable  view  of  the  case. 
Suppose  he  insists  only  on  the  restoration  of  his 
papers.  They  are  restored ;  and  he,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  instantly  discards  us.  What,  then, 
are  we  to  do?  I  have  no  property,  no  income. 
We  must  starve.  Any  assistance  from  him 
were  altogether  out  of  the  question.  He  would 
have,  of  course,  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
us.  How  should  w'e  act  in  that  case  ?  We 
could  not  act  at  all;  we  .'should  go  to  the  dogs." 

"Of  course!"  cried  Horace.  "And  that's 
the  very  bottom  of  it.  We  can't  be  such  fools 
as  to  believe  that  he  wouldn't  at  once  cut  us 
dead.  He  might  not.  as  the  governor  says, 
proceed)  you  know,  legally;  but — blister  this 
Itching!" — he  added,  rubbing  his  back  against 
the  chair  very  violently,  and  making  up  a  very 
extraordinary  face.  "I  shall  rub  all  the  flesh 
off  my  bones:  I  know  I  shall;  and  now  the 
old  governor's  at  it ! — Well,  what  was  I  say- 
ing!— Cotvte,  come!  I  must  rub  if  you  do. 
If  it  were  not  for  you,  1  shouldn't  do  it  at  all. 
You  put  me  in  mind  of  it.  Come,  I  say, 
governor !  Give  it  up,  come  !  I  cannot  think 
of  anything  while  you  keep  rubbing  away 
thus."  And  really  the  process  of  itching  is  a 
very  extraordinary  procc^ss.  It  amounts  to  a 
contagion.  Mankind  itch  by  virtue  of  sympa- 
thy;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  most  living 
ph''oponhers  have  observed  that  the  power  of 


sympathy  is  extremely  comprehensive;  but 
whether  the  profoiind  cbservations  of  those 
philosophers  have  extended  to  this  interesting 
particular  or  not,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that 
of  this  most  extraordinary  power,  men  are  ab- 
solute slaves. 

"  But  do  you  not  think  now,"  observed  Mrs. 
Goodman,  "that  if  you  were  to  acknowledge 
that  you  have  acted  very  wrong,  and  were  to 
throw  yourself  as  it  were  at  once  upon  hia 
generosity,  that — " 

"  Pooh  !"  exclaimed  Horace.  "Generosity! 
Fancy  the  governor  throwing  himself  upon  any- 
thing like  the  old  boy's  generosity  !  How 
would  he  have  to  go  to  work  ?  I'll  just  tell  you, 
and  then  you'll  know  how  it  would  sound: — 
'  My  brother" — he  would  have  to  say,  pulling 
the  longest  possible  phiz,  '  my  dear  brother,  I 
cocked  you  into  a  madhouse,  in  order,  of 
course,  to  swindle  you  out  of  your  property. 
You  are  not  mad.  my  brother:  you  never  were 
mad — I  know  that  remarkably  well;  brit  not- 
withstanding, into  the  lunatic  den  j'ou  were 
thrust,  as  indeed  you  are  in  all  probability 
aware.  Now,  I  really  am  sorry,  particularly 
sorry;  I  have  sold  the  old  house,  sold  the  whole 
of  the  furniture,  pocketed  the  pecuniaiy  chips 
they  produced,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  spent 
those  chips  liberally.  ]\Iy  conscience,  how- 
ever, told  me  that  I  had  done  extremely  wrong, 
and  that  I  ought  to  release  you.  I  acted  upon 
the  suggestions  of  that  unhappy  wretch  of  a 
conscience,  and  released  you  accordingly ;  and 
now,  my  dear  brother,  havitig  acknowledged 
my  error,  I  throw  myself  upon  your  generosi- 
ty."' Now  I  know  the  old  boy  pretty  well :  I 
know  him  to  be  occasionally  ratlier  of  the 
warmest ;  but  leaving  what  he  would  be  likely 
to  do  for  a  moment  out  of  the  question,  I'll 
just  explain  to  you  how  I  should  act  in  a  case 
of  the  kind  myself: — In  the  first  place,  then,  I 
should  secure  all  the  papers,  and  having  se- 
cured them,  I  should  say,  '  Now,  I  tell  yon 
what  it  is:  you're  my  brother — more's  the  pity 
— but  as  you  are  my  brother,  why  I  don't  want 
to  ruin  j'our  prospects  in  life ;  but  if  you  don't 
leave  the  room  before  I  can  lift  up  my  foot,  I'll 
do  my  best  to  kick  you  into  the  autunm  of 
next  year;  and  if  ever  I  catch  you  near  my 
house  again,  I  shall  consider  it  my  duty,  on 
purely  public  grounds,  to  hunt  you  at  once  from 
society.'  '  But  I  throw  myself  upon  your  gene- 
rosity !'  you  would  exclaim,  '  I  am  sorry  for 
what  I  have  done,  dear  brother:  I  cainiot  say 
more!'  'Be  off!'  I  should  cry  whh  certain 
highly  appropriate  epithets,  '  and  never,  by  any 
chance,  let  me  see  you  again  !'  That  I  should 
hold,  without  any  disguise,  to  be  about  the 
most  generous  act  of  my  life." 

"  You  are  right;  you  are  right,"  said  Walter, 
"  quite  right.  No,  no,  no  ;  it  w'on't  do.  I  am 
sorry,  and  that's  a  fact,  sincerely  sorry  I  went 
so  far ;  but  I  cannot  now  retreat :  he  must  re- 
main where  he  is." 

"As  a  natural  matter  of  course!"  cried 
Horace.  "  It  would  never  do  now.  Let  him 
be.  The  old  boy,  I've  no  doubt,  is  as  happy 
as  a  Hottentot,  and  what  can  he  want  more  I 
The  idea  of  his  being  locked  up  there  as  an  old 
lunatic  is  rather  of  the  ralherest,  certainly;  but 
he'll    soon    qret    over   <hat.        And    the"    ''"'■-- 
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ftlxouldn't  have  such  laws.  Blister  llie  laws! 
they  make  it  positively  dangerous  for  a  man  to 
be  safe.  Therefore,  henceforth,  lay  all  the 
blame  upon  the  laws,  and  let  him  remain,  I 
don't  suppose  —  I  can't  suppose  he  wants  for 
any  comfort :  I  dare  say  they  treat  him  as  a 
friend  of  the  family:  at  all  events  we  must  not 
bring  upon  ourselves  an  uncomfortable  load  of 
starvation,  that's  clear." 

"  Well,  I  cannot  but  feel,"  said  I\Irs.  Good- 
man, '■  that  we  shall  never  be  happy  again — 
that  we  shall  never  have  anything  but  misery 
and  ill  luck." 

"  And  what  sort  of  luck  would  that  be  which 
reduced  us  to  a  stale  of  destitution  ?"  rejoined 
Horace.  •'•'  It  strikes  me  that  such  luck  would 
be  e.\:tremely  rotten  ;  it  would  not,  at  all  events, 
be  particularly  brilliant ;  and  as  for  your  naise- 
ries  !  compare  them  with  the  miseries  with 
which  abje("t  poverty  teems,  and  then  say  no 
more  about  it.  We  of  course  have  no  practical 
knowledge  of  those  miseries ;  but  it  occurs  to 
me  that  they  must  be  unpleasant  in  the  extreme. 
It  is  true  that  if  we  were  thus  reduced,  the  old 
governor,  by  trotting  out  daily  with  a  broom, 
might  manage  to  piclcup  a  few  odd  coppers; 
and  it  is  also  true  that,  by  driving  a  cab,  I  might 
pos-sibly  obtain  enough  to  buy  bread  and  cheese ; 
but  ^vhen  I  take  into  calm  consideration  all 
the  rotten  ramifications  of  the  business,  I  really 
don't  think  that  it  would  answer  our  purpose 
so  well." 

■''  No,  no,  no  !"  cried  Walter,  ''  it  will  not  bear 
a  thought.  Come  what  may,  he  must  remain 
where  he  is." 

And  to  this  opinion,  all  of  them  eventually 
subscribed;  for,  although  their  dreadful  dreams 
were  recouated,  and  interpreted  according  to 
the  best  book  of  fate,  when  the  miseries  wliich 
ihey  had  to  endure  then,  were  fairly  weighed 
with  those  which  Goodman's  release  would 
entail,  it  was  found  that  the  former  at  once 
kicked  the  beam,  and  were  therefore,  of  course, 
to  be  preferred. 


CHATTER  XXXIV. 

tINCI,E    JOJIN    ARRIVKS    IN   TOWN,    AND    WITH    VALEN- 
TINE   ATTENDS    THE    CIVIC    PAGEANT   AND    FEAST. 

On  the  evening  appointed  for  Uncle  John's 
arrival,  Valentiiie  went  to  the  inn,  and  the  very 
fiist  man  whom  he  recognised  there  was  the 
waiter  who  had  exhibited  so  laudable  an 
anxiety  to  expel  the  invisible  burglars.  Of 
this  person  he  intjuired  how  they  eventually 
acted  on  that  remarkable  occasion ;  and  from 
him  he  ascertained  that  it  was  generally  deem- 
ed the  most  extraordinary  thing  in  nature,  inas- 
much as,  notwithstanding  one  policeman  pa- 
raded the  leads,  while  another  was  stationed 
at  the  coffee-room  door  throughout  the  night, 
those  burglarious  individuals  could  not  be  cap- 
tured. "  In  the  morning,"  continued  the  waiter, 
"  we  all  thought  they  were  still  in  the  chim- 
bley,  you  know,  and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  you 
knoy.-,  [  had  a  hidea  that,  having  been  smother- 
ed i^i  smoke,  we  should  have  found  'em  a 


couple  of  corpses,  you  know;  so  what  did  wo 
do,  but  we  sent  for  a  chimbley  sweeper's  boy, 
who  went  up  for  to  see  into  the  merits  of  the 
case;  but  no,  not  a  bit  of  h! — they  were  not 
there — they  were  nowhere  !  However  they 
managed  to  cut  away,  you  know,  as  they  must 
have  done  some  how  or  another,  is  a  mysteiy 
which  can't  be  exploded." 

Valentine  sujiled  at  the  recollection  of  the 
scene;  but  as  the  waiter  was  about  to  give  ad- 
ditional particulars,  the  coach  rattled  into  the 
yanl.  I'here  sat  Uncle  John  upon  the  box 
by  the  side  of  'i  ooler,  and  Valentine,  without 
waiting  for  him  to  alight,  at  once  leaped  upon 
the  wheel  and  grasped  his  hand. 

Uncle  John  was  for  a  moment  unable  to 
speak.  His  heart  was  far  too  lull  of  joy;  and 
as  he  pressed  the  hand  of  his  nephew  with  the 
warmth  of  affection,  his  eyes  swam  in  tears. 

"  I  am  so  pleased  to  see  you  !■'  said  Valen- 
tine. 

'■  My  boy  ! — my  boy!"  cried  the  affectionate 
old  gentleman,  gazing  upon  him,  as  well  as  he 
could  through  his  tears,  with  an  expression  of 
ecstasy. — "God  bless  you!  God  bless  you! — 
Why  how  you  have  grown  !"  he  continued, 
after  a  pause.  "Your  poor  mother  would 
scarcely  believe  her  own  eyes!" 
'•She  is  well,  I  hope?" 

"Oh,  yes:  quite  well  I— quite  well!" — and 
while  he  answered,  he  continued  to  gaze  upon  his 
"boy"  in  the  fulness  of  affectionate  pride.  He  was 
then  so  happy  that  it  singularly  enough  did  not 
occur  to  him  that  he  was  still  on  the  box:  nor 
would  it  in  all  probability  have  occurred  to 
him  for  the  next  half  hour,  had  not  Tcoler  ad- 
dressed him  on  the  subject  of  his  luggage. 

"  Well,"  said  Valentine,  when  his  uncle  had 
alighted,  "what  sort  of  a  journey  have  you 
had?" 

"'  You  young  dog.  sir !"  exclaimed  Uncle  John, 
"  I  never  had  such  a  journey !  My  life  has 
been  in  jeopardy  all  the  way.  I  have  as  near- 
ly as  possible  fallen  off  that" box  twenty  times! 
How  dare  )^ou  serve  a  man  as  you  served  poor 
old  Tooler  the  day  you  came  up,  sir?  He  has 
told  me  all  about  it.  I  know  that  it  was  you ! 
He  has  kept  me  for  the  la.st  forty  miles  in'  one 
continual  roar.  The  idea!  —  and  then  for  him 
to  fancy'' — here  he  again  began  to  laugh  with  so 
much  energ}-  and  s})irit,  that  it  was  with  ditfi- 
culty  he  managed  to  point  out  his  ancient  port- 
manteau and  trunk.  This  feat  was,  ho«  ever, 
eventuall}^  accomplished,  and  the  coachman 
came  up  ostensibly  with  the  view  of  expressing 
his  most  anxious  solicitude,  having  reference  to 
its  being  all  right. 

"'  Well,  Tooler,"  said  Valentine,  "how  is  the 
witch  ?" 

'•  Oh  !  —  Ah  !  —  Yow  were  the  young  genel 
man  as  were  wi'  me,  sir.  How  d'ye  due? 
We  were  puty  nigh  makin'  a  muddle  ou't  that 
time,  sir,  wani't  we  '? — the  baggage  !" 
"  Have  you  seen  her  of  late  ?" 
"  Oh  blarm  her,  no,  not  very  lately;  nor  don't 
seems  to  want.  She  out  to  be  swum,  sir ! — that 
ud  cule  her !" 

"  Get  away,  you  young  dog !"  said  Uncle  John, 
as  he  plcU-ed  a  half-crown  in  Tooler's  hand; 
when  as  Valentine  smiled,  and  aa  Uncle  Jol.a 
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laughed,  Tooler  stared  precisely  as  if  he  was 
unable  to  tell  the  meaning  of  it  exactly,  while 
Valentine,  who  had  no  disposition  to  enlighten 
him  on  the  subject,  directed  one  of  the  porters 
to  call  a  coach,  into  which  he  and  his  uncle  got 
with  the  luggage  without  any  unnecessary  delay. 

On  arriving  at  Valentine's  lodgings,  they 
found  that  eveiything  required  had  been  duly 
prepared  by  the  attentive  little  widow ;  the  fire 
was  blazing  brightly ;  the  tea  was  quite  ready, 
and  a  ham  which  had  been  cooked  for  that 
particular  occasion,  stood  prominently  forward, 
embellished  with  an  infinite  variety  of  devices 
which  had  been  cut  out  of  carrots  and  turnips 
with  surpassing  ingenuity,  and  truly  artistical 
taste.  Uncle  John  looked  carefully  round  the 
room,  and  having  expressed  himself  satisfied 
with  the  whole  of  the  arrangements,  drew  the 
sofa  near  the  fire,  and  sat  deliberately  down 
Avith  the  air  of  a  man  having  no  other  object  in 
view  than  that  of  making  himself  quite  at  home. 

After  tea,  Valentine  presented  him  with  a 
meerschaum,  which  he  had  purchased  ex- 
pressly for  that  occasion,  and  which  Uncle 
John  examined  and  appeared  to  prize  more 
highly  than  any  other  thing  in  his  possession. 
But  before  he  commenced  smoking,  he  insisted 
that  Valentine  should  enter  into  a  compact  of  a 
serious  character,  the  spirit  of  which  was,  that 
the  conversation  should  be  confined  that  even- 
ing to  the  extraordinary  case  of  Goodman,  for 
as  he  had  already  laughed  enough  for  one  day, 
he  contended  that  he  could  not  endure  the  re- 
lation of  any  reprehensible  tricks.  This  was 
accordingly  understood  and  agreed  to,  and  on 
the  subject  of  Goodman's  absence,  they  there- 
fore conversed.  Uncle  John  felt  quite  sure 
that  he  should  be  able  to  find  him,  being  de- 
termined, as  he  explained,  to  go  at  once  to 
head-quarters;  and  with  this  conviction  strongly 
impressed  upon  his  mind,  he  eventually  retired 
for  the  night. 

Now  it  happened  that  on  the  following  morn- 
ing he  had  occasion  to  go  into  the  city,  and  it 
also  happened  that  that  veiy  morning  was  the 
morning  of  the  eighth  of  November.  For  the 
city  therefore,  immediately  after  breakfast,  he 
and  Valentine  started,  and  on  reaching  Cheap- 
side,  they  heard  Bow-church  bells  ringing  very 
merrily  and  firing  very  fiercely,  and  hence  na- 
turally imagined  that  some  civic  business  of 
importance  was  about  to  take  place.  They  had 
not  proceeded  far  before  they  heard  a  lively 
flourish  of  trumpets,  and  saw  a  long  line  of  pri- 
vate carriages  approaching,  some  of  which  were 
extremely  gay,  pj-eceded  by  certain  official  in- 
dividuals on  horseback,  having  under  their 
immediate  surveillance  a  litde  legion  of  consta- 
bles, of  whom  the  majority  were  zealously  oc- 
cupied in  striking  the  noses  of  horses  attached 
to  vulgar  vehicles  with  their  staves,  and  com- 
manding their  drivers  in  a  duly  authoritative 
tone,  to  get  out  of  the  way,  down  the  back 
streets  at  once,  if  they  wished  to  avoid  the  con- 
sequences of  their  official  displeasure. 

Of  course  Valentine  inquired  info  the  mean- 
ing of  all  this,  and  was  informed  that  the  newly 
elected  Lord  Mayor  was  about  to  be  sworn  into 
office :  he  also  ascertained  that  none  were  ad- 
toitted  into  the  Guildhall  to  witness  the  solemn 


ceremony,  but  those  who  had  orders.  '•  I  shoula 
like  to  be  present  exceedingly,"  said  he;  '•  bu4 
then  where  are  these  orders  to  be  procured'?" 

'•  Probably,"'  suggested  Uncle  John,  "  we  shaU 
be  able  to  get  them  of  Clarkson,  upon  whom 
we  are  now  about  to  caU." 

To  Clarkson's  they  therefore  hastened,  and 
after  the  business  in  hand  had  been  transacted, 
Mr.  Clarkson  sent  out  for  an  order  at  once. 

"  But  you  should  go  to  the  Lord  Mayor's  din- 
ner," said  that  gentleman,  when  the  messenger 
had  departed.  •'  That  indeed  would  be  a  treat, 
if  you  never  were  there. '- 

"  Is  it  possible,"  said  Uucle  John,  "  for  any 
but  members  of  the  corporation  to  be  admitted 
without  a  special  invitation?" 

"  Oh,  dear  me,  yes!  You  have  but  to  pro- 
cure a  ticket  of  an  alderman,  or  one  of  the 
common  council." 

"  It  unfortunately  happens,  that  I  have  not  the 
honor  to  be  acquainted  with  any  one  of  those 
gentlemen,"  rejoined  Uncle  John;  ■'  but  could  I 
not  purchase  two,  for  me  and  my  nephew,  by 
applying  at  head-quarters?" 

"They  are  not  to  be  purchased  there." 

"  I'd  give  ten  pounds  for  two  of  them,  to  aiiy 
man,  with  pleasure." 

"  In  that  case,"  observed  Mr.  Clarkson,  "  you 
have  only  to  put  an  advertisement  to  that  effect 
into  one  of  the  morning  papers,  to  be  gratified. 
The  common  councilmen  fre(juently  dispose  of 
them  in  that  wa}-.  But,  now  I  come  to  think 
of  it,  it  strikes  nrie  that  there  is  a  chance  of  my 
being  able  to  get  them  without  any  such  ex- 
pense. It  is  certainly  rather  late;  but  I'll  try — 
I'll  do  my  utmost.  Leave  your  address.  I 
think  that  I   may  almost  venture  to  promise." 

'•  My  dear  sir  !''  cried  Uncle  John,  "  you  can't 
conceive  how  much  obliged  to  you  I  should 
feel.  Why,  it  would  be  to  us  the  highest  treat 
in  nature!     Val,  write  the  address." 

This  was  accomplished,  of  course,  with  great 
alacrity,  and  the  messenger  having  returned 
with  the  order,  Urjcle  John  again  explained 
how  highly  he  should  esteem  the  promised 
favor,  and  proceeded  with  Valentine  at  once  to 
Guildhall,  descanting  with  due  eloquence  Oti 
the  politeness  of  Mr.  Clarkson. 

On  reaching  the  entrance,  they  found  it  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  constables,  who  were 
watching,  with  apparently  intense  interest,  cer- 
tain groups  of  rather  suspicious-looking  young 
gentlemen,  who  wore  their  hats  over  their  eyes, 
that  the  back  of  their  heads  might  be  suffi- 
ciently well  aired,  and  one  tastefully-inverted 
curl  immediately  over  each  temple.  Without 
entering,  however,  into  the  spirit  of  the  inte- 
rest thus  created.  Uncle  John  submitted  the 
order  to  a  person  in  attendance,  and  they  pro- 
ceeded at  once  into  the  body  of  the  Hall,  which 
then  as.sumed  an  appearance  very  different  from 
that  which  distinguished  it  when  Valentine  im- 
parted apparently  speech  to  the  civic  giants. 
On  this  occasion,  a  great  variety  of  banners, 
shields,  and  other  insignia,  were  displayed  with 
appropriate  taste  in  all  directions;  and  while  on 
the  left  a  number  of  workmen  were  engaged, 
some  in  making  all  the  noise  they  deemed  es- 
sential to  the  manufacture  of  tables  and  forms, 
and  others  on  takinjr  the  mock  men  in  armot 
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out  of  blankets,  with  the  view  of  placing  them 
in  the  various  niches  of  the  Hall ;  on  the  right 
stood  between  three  or  four  hundred  persons, 
who  were  occupied  in  looking,  with  great  appa- 
rent cnriosiiy,  at  about  fifty  solemn  individuals, 
in  gowns  trimmed  with  fui-,  who  were  sitting 
with  appropriate  grace  and  gravity  on  either 
side  of  an  open  space,  at  the  upper  end  of 
which  stood  a  large  arm-chair,  behind  an  an- 
cient and  dirty  little  table. 

"  Who  are  those  gentlemen  ?"  inquired  Va- 
lentine, of  a  person  who  stood  near  him. 

''The  common  councilmen,''  replied  that 
person  ;  "  they  are  waiting  for  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  aldermen,  who  are  now  in  the  council- 
chamber,  up  them  there  steps." 

At  this  interesting  moment,  sundry  high  offi- 
cial personages  ran  down  those  steps,  and  after 
bustling  backwards  and  forwards,  and  looking 
very  mysterious,  ran  up  them  again  with  great 
presence  of  mind.  This  proceeding  appeared 
to  be  indicative  of  something,  for  it  instantly 
caused  many  others  to  bustle,  with  equal  dex- 
terity and  tact,  and  doubtless,  with  an  equally 
high  object  in  view*. 

At  length  an  e.vtrcmely  important  personage 
made  his  appearance,  and  every  eye  was  in  an 
instant  directed  to  the  steps  down  which  he 
had  majestically  glided.  The  noise  of  the 
workmen  ceased — a  procession  approached.  A 
death-like  silence  pervaded  the  hall :  the  sus- 
peiiFC  was  truly  awful,  'i'he  style  in  which  the 
mighty  individuals  who  composed  this  proces- 
sion stepped  out,  was  inconceivably  grand ! 
Solemnity  was  the  chief  characteristic  of  each 
look — importance  was  perched  njion  each  am- 
ple brow.  Their  air  was  noble  !  They  .seemed 
to  feel  the  weight  of  their  respective  responsi- 
bilities, albeit  they  bore  them  with  dignity  and 
ease.  Some  were  adorned  with  violet  gowns, 
richly  embellished  with  massive  chains  of  vir- 
gin gold ;  but  although  some  had  gowns  with- 
out any  such  embellishment,  and  others  had  no 
gowns  at  all,  all  who  formed  the  procession 
looked  equally  immense,  and  equally  resolved 
to  inspire  spectators  with  awe. 

Well  !  on  arriving  at  that  part  of  the  Hall,  in 
which  the  grave  common  councilmen  were 
sitting  in  all  their  glory,  the  civic  king,  who 
was  about  to  abdicate,  proceeded  majestically 
to  the  chair.  He  really  appeared  to  know  that 
it  was  for  the  last  time,  but  he  nevertheless 
kept  up  his  spirits,  and  absolutely  smiled  upon 
all  around  with  surpassing  grace,  although  it 
was.  beyond  dispute,  an  extremely  trying  mo- 
ment. 

It  may  have  been  in  all  probability  observed, 
that  « hf^n  mortals  do  anything  for  the  last 
time  —  conscious  of  its  being  for  the  last  time 
—  they  feel  it;  but  who  that  hath  not  been  a 
lord  mayor  himself,  can  appreciate  the  feelings 
which  rack  a  lord  mayor  on  his  resigning  in 
toto  that  which  had  for  years  been  placet!  upon 
the  pinnacle  of  his  ambition?  It  was  suggest- 
ed, some  few  years  ago,  that  it  was  hard  that 
the  Mayor  should  lose  his  title  with  his  office; 
and  it  is  hard,  veiy  hard,  particularly  hard!  — 
the  titl  ■  ought  to  be  retained.  To  be  addressed 
as  "  my  lord,"  for  twelve  calendar  month.s,  and 
as  "sir"  for  ever  after,  is  monstious!    But  this 


matter  will  be  seen  in  the  right  light  by-and- 
bye,  and  posterity  will  hold  the  age  in  which 
we  now  live  to  be  one  of  the  dark  ones  in  con- 
sequence. However,  be  this  as  it  may,  there 
is  one  thing  quite  clear,  and  that  is  this  —  that 
the  Lord  Mayor,  in  this  instance,  sat  for  the  last 
time  in  the  state  chair,  with  truly  admirable 
resignation,  and  that  the  Lord  Mayor  elect,  wlio 
was  a  much  stouter  man,  sat  beside  him. 

Such,  therefore,  being  the  state  of  the  case 
then,  an  individual,  who  was  at  that  time 
yclept  the  common  crier,  walked  solemnly  in 
trout  of  the  state  chair,  and  made  an  extremely 
profound  reverence,  with  the  mace  upon  his 
shoulder.  He  then  took  three  very  graceful 
steps,  and  made  another  low  reverence,  and 
then  three  steps  more,  when  having  made  ano- 
ther reverence  of  a  character  still  more  pro- 
found, he  ingeniously  made  the  mace  stand 
upright  before  the  table.  On  this  highly  appro- 
priate piece  of  unspeakable  solemnity,  being 
accomplished  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all 
concerned,  a  grave  personage,  who  rejoiced  iii 
the  extraordinary  title  of  Town  Clerk,  marche-d 
in  front  of  the  state  chair,  and  after  taking  nine 
well-measured  steps,  hailing  three  times  oi 
course,  to  make  three  very  distinctly  marked 
reverences,  which  were  quite  as  low  as  those 
that  had  been  made  by  the  Town  Crier — he 
happily  arrived  at  the  table,  when  the  Lord 
Mayor  elect  most  majestically  rose  with  a 
view  to  the  reception  of  the  oaths. 

Those  oaths  were  administered ;  and  when 
the  Lord  Mayor  elect  had  placed  his  signature 
in  a  journal  expressly  provided  for  that  purpose, 
the  old  Lord  Mavor  left  the  chair,  and  after 
solemnly  approaching  the  new  Lord  Mayor  and 
taking  him  affectionately  by  the  hand,  ha 
smiled  a  peculiar))'  gracious  smile,  said  an  en- 
couraging something,  handed  him^  with  une.\- 
ampled  elegance,  to  that  seat  which  he  had  for 
twelve  months  occupied  with  honor  to  himself 
and  advantage  to  the  city,  and  sat  beside  him 
amidst  a  loud  clapping  of  hands,  which  was  at 
once  very  solemn  and  very  enthusiastic.  Th(? 
worthy  aldermen  then  rose  with  all  the  dignity 
at  their  command,  for  the  purpose  of  congratu- 
lating the  new  civic  king,  and  shaking  hands 
with  his  lordship  individually,  and  warmly^  and 
when  this  had  been  gracefully  and  satislacto- 
rily  accomplished,  the  Chamberlain — a  person, 
on  the  subject  of  whose  solemnity  of  aspect 
two  rational  opinions  could  not  he  entertained 
stood  in  front  of  the  new  Lord  Mayor  and  mado 
a  reverence,  and  having  measured  the  distance 
with  his  eye,  took  four  step.s — in  consequence 
of  his  steps  being  shorter,  although  hs  legs 
were  longer  than  those  of  the  Common  Crier 
and  the  Town  Clerk,  who  in  three  steps  got 
over  the  same  space  of  ground — and  mad»» 
another  low  reverence;  and  then  he  took  fou- 
steps  more,  and  having  made  a  third  reverenci;. 
e(]ually  profound,  he  presented  the  late  Lor 
Mayor  with  a  sceptre,  and  the  late  Lord  Mayoi 
having  nothing  then  to  do  yith  it,  handed  it 
over  to  the  new  Lord  Mayor,  when  the  new 
Lord  Mayor  returned  it  to  the  Chamberlain, 
who  placed  it  upon  the  table  and  made  a  fourth 
low  reverence,  and  took  four  steps  backwards 
to  make  a  fifth  low  reverence,  and  then  four 
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Ptepp  more  to  make  a  sixlh  low  reverence, 
when  he  held  out  his  hand  for  the  seal,  and 
having  advanced  and  retired  in  like  manner, 
takinii'  the  same  number  of  steps,  and  making 
the  same  number  of  reverences,  he  gracefully 
held  forth  his  hand  for  the  purse,  Vvith  which 
the  same  solemn  ceremony  was  performed, 
with  this  addition,  that  the  new  Lord  Mayor 
did  shake  the  purse  with  the  view  of  ascertain- 
ing what  was  in  it-^a  proceeding  which  shocked 
the  grave  personages  present,  who  obviously 
held  it  to  be  a  species  of  levity  which  was,  un- 
der the  awful  circumstances  of  the  case,  repre- 
hensible in  the  extreme. 

This  feeling,  however,  lasted  but  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  the  Chamberlain  had  no  sooner 
finished  his  task,  which  he  appeared  to  hold  in 
high  admiration,  than  the  junior  clerk  advanced 
in  the  self-same  fashion,  but  with  somewhat 
less  grace  than  the  Chamberlain  had  displayed, 
and  having  taken  the  sceptre,  seal,  and  purse 
i'rom  the  table,  retired,  stepping  backwards  as 
a  matter  of  course,  and  making  six  profound 
reverences  altogether,  when  another  individual 
bearing  a  sword,  which  seemed  to  be  within 
an  inch  or  two  as  long  as  himself,  advanced 
and  presented  it  to  the  late  Lord  ]\Iayor,  who 
presented  it  to  the  new  Lord  Mayor,  who  returned 
it  to  the  individual  who  had  submitted  it  to 
their  notice,  and  who  retired  with  it  backwards, 
having  made  the  prescribed  number  of  reve- 
rences with  a  tact  which  the  junior  clerk  must 
have  envied. 

This  was  all  very  solemn  and  very  interest- 
ing ;  but  Uncle  John  conld  not  appreciate  its 
importance  !  '•'  What,"'  said  he  in  a  whispei", 
'■  what  in  the  name  of  reason  is  the  use  of  it? 
What  does  it  all  mean  ?" 

Valentine  was  not  then  prepared  to  explain 
either  its  use  or  its  connection  with  the  name 
of  reason ;  but  he  suggested  that  the  probability 
was  that  it  meant  something,  and  hinted  at  the 
possibility  of  those  reverences  being  absolutely 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  city's  charter. 
It  struck  him,  however,  at  the  same  time  forci- 
bly, that  a  sufficient  number  of  reverences  had 
not  been  made,  for  he  remembered  that  at  the 
House  of  Commons  they  made  eighteen  bows 
— that  is  to  say  three  to  every  four  steps — 
whereas  here  they  had  made  but  six,  which 
amounted  to  a  clear  taking  off  of  two-thirds  of 
the  solemnity. 

Thus,  however,  this  part  of  the  ceremony 
was  accomplished,  and  the  late  Lord  Mayor, 
when  the  bearer  of  the  sword  had  retired,  rose 
again  to  shake  hands  with  the  new  Lord  Mayor, 
when  the  Aldermen  rose  for  the  same  solemn 
purpose,  then  the  whole  of  the  common  coun- 
cilmen,  and  then  the  great  officers  of  the  various 
companies,  and  then  all  the  rest  of  the  function- 
aries attached  to  the  corporation :  in  fine,  his 
lorilship  was  shaken  by  the  hand  by  about  three 
hundred  individuals,  and  as  they  all  shook  as 
if  they  were  anxious  to  shake  his  hand  off,  his 
lord-ship,  immediately  after  the  operation,  very 
ciirefully  placed  his  'right  hand  m  his  bosom 
with  a  view  to  the  eventual  restoration  of  his 
■wrist,  when  the  whole  of  the  ceremony  being 
thus  completed,  he  and  the  late  Lord  Mayor, 
preceded  by  the  officers,  and  followed  by' the 


aldermen,  left  the  hall  in  the  same  solemn  style 
as  that  in  which  they  had  entered. 

LTncle  John,  however,  still  thought  the  whole, 
of  the  ceremony — with  the  exception  of  the 
process  of  administering  the  oaths — most  ab- 
surd. He  did  not  approve  of  it :  he  could  not 
approve  of  it :  he  held  it  to  be  the  most  fool- 
ishly ridiculous  piece  of  mummery  he  had  ever 
beheld ;  but  Valentine  suggested  that  men 
.should  not  denounce  or  even  deem  that  absurd, 
the  utility  and  meaning  of  which  they  could 
not  understand.  "  In  those  reverences,"  said 
he,  "  for  example,  there  may  be  more,  much 
more  than  meets  the  eye.  Upon  them  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  citizens  may  for 
aught  we  know  entirely  depend.  But  inde 
pcndently  of  this,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  ic 
denouncing  these  proceedings  as  mere  foolei'y. 
we  denounce  by  implication  as  fools,  all  by 
whom  these  proceedings  are  upheld,  and  we 
must  not  allow  it  to  escape  us,  that  we  are  now 
in  the  very  first  city  in  the  world,  the  most  en- 
lightened spot  upon  the  face  of  the  globe,  the 
very  centre  of  civilization.  We  therelbre  ought 
not  to  suppose  it  to  be  likely  that  these  ceremo- 
nies, however  ridiculous  they  may  appear, 
would  be  upheld  if  there  were  not  something 
in  them  of  a  solemn  and  useful  character." 

Uncle  John  was  by  no  means  convinced  of 
the  soundness  of  this  argument,  which  he  fan- 
cied at  the  time  had  been  seriously  adduced. 
He  felt  still  that  the  ceremony  was  foolish,  and 
although  he  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
those  grave  and  enlightened  looking  person- 
ages whom  he  had  seen  were  really  fools,  he 
contended  that  they  ought  to  repudiate  those 
absurdities  as  things  which  were  utterly  be- 
neath them. 

'•  But,"  said  Valentine,  although  he  quite 
agreed  with  Uncle  John,  "  if  we  even  admit 
that  these  ceremonies  are  in  the  abstract  ab- 
surd, are  we  sure  that  it  is  not  expedient  to 
uphold  them?  Authority  must  not  be  stripped 
of  its  trappings  ;  and  as  the  world  still  consents 
to  be  deceived  by  ornament,  the  universality 
of  the  deception  forbids  the  supposition  of  its 
maintenance  being  utterly  vain." 

"There  is  certainly  a  little  more  in  that," 
said  Uncle  John,  "and  I  suppose  we  should 
find  it  the  same  at  head-quarters  ;  but  I  must 
say  that  in  this  case  the  thing  has  been  carried 
a  little  beyond  bounds,  for  instead  of  those 
ceremonies  having  the  effect  of  inspiring  the 
people  with  awe,  they  have  a  tendency  only  to 
excite  their  contempt ;  and  so  that  question's 
"settled."  And  as  Valentine  permitted  it  to  be 
thus  settled,  they  at  once  left  the  hall ;  but  as 
Uncle  John,  on  reaching  Cheapside,  would  stop 
to  inspect,  minutely,  the  contents  of  almost 
every  shop  window,  their  progress  was  indeed 
but  slow.  They  did,  however,  eventually  ar. 
rive  at  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard,  and  as  they 
perceived,  on  passing  the  north  door  of  the 
Cathedral,  that  it  was  about  half  open,  Uncle 
John  expressed  an  anxious  wish  to  enter  the 
noble  edifice,  and  having  ascended  the  steps, 
they  saw  the  door-keeper  just  inside,  with  a 
piece  of  cold  meat  on  n  th'ck  slice  of  bread  in 
one  hand,  and  a  clasp  knile  of  really  assassin- 
ating dimensions  in  the  other. 
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"Can  we  be  admitted'?"  inquired  Valentine  i 
«rf  this  person. 

"Tuppence   each!"  said  the  fellow,  as  he 

.i^hooked  the  chain  which  held  the  door. 

•'Two-pence  each!"  cried  Uncle  John,  with 
an  expression  of  indignation.  "  What  do  you 
mean,  sir  ?    Here  is  my  card  j  I  demand  ad- 

ij.jHttittance  !" 

"•  "  It's  tuppence  each !"  repeated  the  door- 
keeper emphatically ;  and  Valentine  drew  out 
his  purse. 

"  By  no  means !"  said  Uncle  John,  restraining 
him,  "  by  no  means.  It  is  not  the  money  but 
tlie  principle  at  which  I  look.  It  is  a  mon- 
strous principle — a  principle  that  I  never  will 
encourage ;  it  being  neither  more  nor  less  than 
that  of  converting  the  House  of  God  into  a 
twopenny  exhibition.  It  is  perfectly  disgrace- 
ful," he  continued,  addressing  the  door-keeper. 
"Your  cenduct  shall  be  known,  sir,  at  head- 

-iqnarters !" 

f '■  The  fellow  replaced  the  chain,  laughed,  and 
took  another  mouthful  of  bread  and  meat,  as 
Uncle  John  descended  the  steps  with  Valen- 
tine, descanting  with  due  eloquence  upon  the 
monstrous  character  of  this  truly  impious  spe- 
cies of  extortion. 

They  now  proceeded  home,  where  they 
found  that  Mr.  Clarkson  had  already  sent  the 
tickets,  with  a  most  polite  note,  in  which  he 
strongly  recommended  them  to  see  the  pro- 
cession. This  they  thought  extremely  kind. 
Uncle  John  at  once  declared  that  he  should 
never  forget  it,  and  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  the  evening  was  in  consequence  occupied 

..with  a  discussion,  the  object  of  which  was  to 

•;  decide  which  had  the  preponderance   in  the 

U.  world — good  or  evil. 

d:'  In  the  morning,  immediately  after  breakfast, 
thej'  started  for  Guildhall,  and  London  seemed 
to  have  poured  the  whole  of  her  artisans  into 
the  city.  It  was  then,  and  had  been  for  the 
three  preceding  centuries  at  least,  a  grand  day 
for  the  sight-seers  of  the  metropolis.  The 
streets  through  which  the  glorious  pageant  had 
to  pass,  were  densely  thronged  with  men, 
■women,  and  children,  splashed  up  to  their  very- 
necks,   while  the  windows  of  the  houses  on 

•  "Gather  side  were  filled  with  gaily  dressed  per- 

rl'flons,  who  amused  themselves  by  making  the 
"most  pleasing  observations   upon   those   who 
■were  moving  below  them  in  the  mud. 

The  nearer  they  got  to  Guildhall,  the  more 

('-■dense  the  crowd  became ;  but  as  Uncle  John 
insisted  upon  going  to  "head-quarters,"  they 
turned  into  King  Street,  and  tried  with  despe- 
ration to  thread  the  mortal  labyrinth  there 
•established.  Uncle  John  was,  however,  very 
soon  out  of  breath,  for  he  met  with  all  sorts  of 
obstructions ;  and  as  those  obstructions  in- 
creased, and  were  likely  to  increase  as  he 
proceeded,  he  wisely  resolved  upon  seeking 
some  spot,  in  which  he  might  stand  compara- 
tively free  from  annoyance. 

"What  a  shame  it  is,  that  women  should 
bring  children  in  arms,"  said  he,  on  hearing  a 
female,  who  had  an  infant  at  her  breast,  scold- 
ing two  men  for  "  squeedging  her  babby."     On 

'**U»krng  round,  however,  he  saw  that  by  far  the 

•^'gteater  portion  of  the  women  were  similarly 
10  x 


circumstanced,  and  hence,  assuming  that  the 
fact  might  have  some  direct,  or  indirect,  con- 
nection with  the  privileges  peculiar  to  the  city, 
he  said  no  more  on  the  subject;  but  pas.sed  on 
at  once  to  a  place,  in  which  they  felt  the 
mij^hty  pageant  might  be  viewed  without  any 
serious  pressure. 

"  The  sight  must,  I  should  say,  be  magnifi- 
cent to  draw  such  a  multitude  together,"  ob- 
served Valentine. 

"Magnificent!"  exclaimed  Uncle  John,  "I 
have  always  understood  it  to  be  the  most  gor- 
geous aff"air  the  imagination  of  man  can  con- 
ceive !  But  we  shall  see.  I  don't  pretend  to 
understand  the  utility  of  it  exactly;  but  I  ex- 
pect it  will  be  splendid.     We  shall  see." 

The  crowd  now  increased  about  the  spot  in 
which  they  stood,  and  all  were  naturally 
anxious  to  get  in  front.  "Vill  you  be  so 
obleeging  as  to  let  my  little  boy  stand  afore 
you,  if  you  please,"  said  a  woman,  addressing 
Uncle  John. 

"  By  all  means,  my  good  woman,"  and  he 
immediately  made  way  for  the  little  boy ;  but 
the  moment  the  space  was  opened,  the  good 
won?an  herself,  duly  followed  by  a  knot  of  tall 
coal-heaving  creatures,  rushed  in,  and  thus 
placed  Uncle  John  in  a  position  in  which  he 
could  not  see  at  all.  He  therefore,  made  art 
observation,  of  which  the  purport  was,  that 
such  a  proceeding  was  by  no  means  polite  :  and. 
the  ccal-heavers  heard  this  remarkable  obser- 
vation ;  and  it  struck  them  as  being  so  novel 
and  so  good,  that  they  enjoyed  it  exceedingly,, 
and  laughed  very  loudly. 

Valentine^  therefore,  drew  Uncle  John  ta 
another  choice  spot,  in  which  they  waited  witk 
due  patience  for  some  considerable  time,  ma- 
king other  observations  of  an  equally  remarka- 
ble caste,  and  being  occasionally  enlivened  by- 
sundry  loud  cries  of  "  Here  they  come  !" 

At  length  they  saw  a  mighty  lush,  and  heard 
the  trembling  trumpets  sound !  The  effect  was 
electric !  The  crowd  was  seized  with  an  uni- 
versal thrill !  The  glorious  pageant  was  on  the 
move !  The  band  approached ! — the  drums 
rolled ! — the  earth  seemed  in  convulsions ! 

An  immense  individual  on  horseback  now 
darted  about,  spurring  his  proud  steed  so  hard 
that  already  had  he  fretted  him  into  such  a 
dreadful  state  of  perspiration,  that  his  neck,, 
back  and  haunches  were  covered  with  white 
steaming  foam. 

"That's  a  fool!"  said  Uncle  John,  as  this 
person  gallopped  backwards  and  forwards  with 
the  view  of  making  himself  as  conspicuous  as 
possible.  "  He  ought  to  blush.  That  horse  is 
not  his  own;  or  if  it  be,  it's  the  first  he  ever 
had,  and  he  hasn't  had  it  long.  He  seems  to 
me  to  be  quite  new  in  office :  hence  he  thas 
frets  and  stews  that  poor  animal  in  order  to 
show  his  official  assiduity." 

"  It's  essential  to  the  progress  ofcthe  pageant^ 
no  doubt,"  observed  Valentme.  "  Depend  upon' 
it.  the  procession  couldnH  get  along  without 
him.  Behold  with  what  elegance  he  bows  ! — • 
and  see  those  respectable  coal-heavers  there, 
how  gracefully,  with  a  nod  of  recognition,  they 
wave  their  lily  hands.  He  has,  doubtless,  the 
honor  of  being  extremely  intimate  with  those 
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gentlemen." — And  away  the  great  officer  gal- 
lopped  again,  as  Uncle  John  boldly  declared  it 
to  be  his  unbought  and  unbiassed  opinion  that 
the  animal  must  very  soon  drop  down  dead. 

A  mounted  miUtary  band  now  passed,  play- 
kxg  fiercely;  then  came  a  mighty  host  oi  dis- 
tinguished individuals  in  blue  and  yellow  caps, 
and  pink  calico  gowns,  most  appropriately 
headed  by  an  extremely  dirty  streamer,  the 
arms  magnificently  emblazoned  upon  which 
might,  in  ancient  times,  in  all  probability,  have 
been  sensible  to  sight.  The  first  of  these  war- 
like creatures  groaned  beneath  the  weight  of  a 
mighty  scaffold-pole,  of  which  the  circumfe- 
rence at  its  base  was  about  twenty  inches,  and 
to  which  were  attached  three  other  long  poles, 
borne  by  three  other  creatures  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  the  mighty  one  steady;  but  despite 
all  their  efforts — which  were  really  very  des- 
perate, and  very  laudable — every  slight  gust  of 
wind  which  caught  the  glorious  streamer,  made 
them  stagger  like  warriors  in  the  last  stage  of 
Kvely  intoxication. 

"  What  do  they  make  those  poor  men  carry 
giich  an  enormous  thing  as  that  fori"  inquirea 
Uncle  John. 

"Doubtless,"  replied  Valentine,  "with  a 
view  to  the  maintenance  of  the  peculiar  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  city." — And  other  hosts 
passed  with  other  long  streamers,  looking 
equally  ancient  and  equally  glorious ;  and  after 
a  line  of  glass-coaches — the  drivers  of  which 
were  adorned  with  cockades  of  extraordinary 
dimensions — there  came  a  mighty  warrior  clad 
in  complete  steel,  with  a  countenance  which, 
while  it  expressed  true  nobility  of  soul,  was 
embellished  with  whitening,  burnt  cork,  and 
vermilion.  He  was  mounted,  of  course,  on  a 
warlike  charger,  which  appeared  to  be  en- 
deavoring to  understand  the  precise  meaning 
of  a"  jiiece  of  steel  which  had  been  strapped 
in  front  of  his  head,  with  the  view  of  impart- 
ing to  him  the  semblance  of  an  unicorn ;  but 
the  warrior  himself  really  looked  very  fier«e, 
very  noble,  and  very  uncom.fortable. 

"What  is  that  fellow  for?"  inquired  Uncle 
John,  with  really  reprehensible  irreverence. 

"In  all  probability,"  replied  Valentine,  "to 
fight  for  the  peculiar  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  city." 

"  To  fight ! — and  there's  another  in  brass  ! 
Do  they  look  like  fighting  men  1  A  cane  would 
be  sufficient  to  unhorse  them,  and  what  would 
they  have  it  in  their  power  to  do  then?" 

This  was  clearly  a  very  ungracious  observa- 
tion, for  the  noble  warriors  tried  to  look  as  des- 
perate as  possible  as  they  passed,  with  the  yeo- 
men of  the  guard — with  remarkably  low 
crowned  hats,  and  equally  remarkable  high 
plaited  frills — on  either  side. 

The  late  Lord  Mayor  followed,  leaning  back 
in  his  carriage,  and  looking  very  grave  and 
very  gloomy.  His  chief  object  was  to  conceal 
himself  from  the  crowd  as  much  as  possible, 
and  this  is  acknowledged  universally  to  be  a 
developement  of  sound  discretion.  Late  Lord 
Mayors  are  seldom  popular  Avith  the  mob.  In 
tile  performance  of  their  high  functions,  they 
aro  called  upon  to  punish  so  many,  that  were 
chey  to  make  themselves  at  all  conspicuous, 


they  would  be  sure  to  be  popularly  recogniseil) 
and  recognitions  of  that  kind  are  at  all  timCs, 
and  on  both  sides,  extremely  disagreeable. 

The  late  Lord  Mayor,  therefore,  passed  hi 
solemn  silence,  without  apparently  wishing  to 
provoke  any  unpleasant  recollections,  and  was 
followed  by  six  individuals  who  sported  very 
highly  polished  pumps,  and  very  delicate 
French-white  silk  stockings,  and  who,  as  thpy 
walked  on  the  tips  of  their  toes,  appeared  tr> 
be  in  a  dreadful  state  of  mind,  although  tho 
tact  and  dexterity  with  which  they  all  hopped 
from  stone  to  stone,  were  truly  amazing.  They 
took  no  sort  of  notice  of  the  admiration  they 
inspired  ;  and  as  for  raising  their  eyes  from  tire 
mud  ! — they  wouldn't  have  looked  at  their  own 
mothers.  Their  whole  souls  seemed  centered 
in  the  one  great  and  glorious  object  of  avoiding 
the  innumerable  litfie  puddles  in  the  road,  anci 
to  this  all  their  moral  and  physical  energie? 
were  exclusively  devoted,  whUe  they  bore  un> 
brellas — expecting  rain  as  a  purely  natural 
matter  of  course — with  the  view  of  imparfing 
to  all  around,  the  conviction,  that  a  smart 
shower  only  was  required  to  render  their  hap- 
piness complete. 

On  that  great  occasion,  however,  this  was 
denied  them.  They,  nevertheless,  passed  on 
in  peace,  and  were  immediately  followed  by 
the  chief  object  of  attraction, 

The  Right  Honorable  the  Lord  Mayor  ! 

There  sat  his  Right  Honorable  Lordship,  in 
that  extremely  unique  and  notorious  machine, 
yclept  by  the  vulgar  the  "civic  state  carriage," 
scarcely  knowing  what  to  make  of  it,  and  lock- 
ing as  fascinating,  and  bowing  as  grotesquely 
as  possible,  while  two  important  personages  sat 
looking  out  of  the  windows,  apparently  with 
the  view  of  exciting  loud  laughter,  their  promi- 
nent characteristics  being  really  so  droll. 

"Hooray!"  exclaimed  a  mob  of  very  dirty 
individuals  on  the  left  of  Uncle  John  ;  "  Hoo- 
ray!"  His  Right  Honorable  Lordship  smiled 
graciously,  and  bowed  with  excessive  dignity, 
and  looked  very  happy,  and  very  healthy.  The 
sight  was  glorious! — but  as  this  machine  wound 
up  the  pageant,  it  had  no  sooner  passed  than 
Uncle  John  began  to  swell  with  indignation. 
"  Is  it — can  it  be  possible  ?"  he  exclaimed, 
"that  this  trampery,  pitiful,  gingerbread  busi- 
ness, should  have  induced  so  many  thousands 
of  persons  to  leave  their  homes  to  be  knocked 
about,  insulted,  and  covered  with  mud  !  Why, 
it  is  beyond  dispute  the  most  vile  and  con- 
temptible piece  of  mummery  I  ever  witnessed. 
Is  this,  forsooth,  your  mo.st  enlightened  city  in 
the  world  ?  What  is  the  object  of  it — what  does 
it  all  mean?  As  true  as  I'm  alive  it's  the  most 
paltry,  the  most  absurd,  unmeaning,  tin-pot 
piece  of  foolery,  the  most  ridiculous,  disgrace- 
ful— I've  been  robbed  !"  he  continued,  thrusting 
his  hand  into  his  pockets.  "  I've  been  dIub- 
dered  ! — they've  stolen  my  handkerchief.'' 

"Nothing  else?"  inquired  Valentine. 

Uncle  John  felt  in  the  whole  of  his  pockets 
at  once,  and  then  searched  them  seriatim,  and 
then  said :  "  No — no — nothing  else.  But  then 
what  could  I  expect?  If  the  object  were  to 
draw  together  multitudes  of  thieves,  it  were  ut» 
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Jeily  impossible  to  conceive  a  better  plan.  No- 
thing in  life  could  be  more  directly  calculated 
to  give  the  pickpocketing  scoundrels  full 
fiWing.  It  is  fit  for  nothing  else  in  the  world. 
The  authorities,  and  those  who  uphold  or  even 
fail  to  denounce  it,  ought  to  blush." 

"  But  how  can  you  conceive  it  to  be  possi- 
ble," urged  Valentuie,  '■  for  the  dignity  of  the 
city  to  be  upheld  without  it  V 

"The  dignity  of  the  city!"'  echoed  Uncle 
iolin  contemptuously;  "don't  tell  me  that  the 
dignity  of  the  city  can  be  upheld  by  such  an 
atrocious  and  trumpery  mockery  as  this.  It  is 
en  absolute  disgrace  to  the  city.  It  tends  to 
bring  everything  bearing  the  semblance  of  dig- 
nity into  contempt.  It  is  amazing,  that  the  peo- 
ple at  head-quarters  should  sanction  so  childish 
an  exhibition.  There  is  not  a  spark  of  reason 
in  it  —  nothing  to  save  it  from  ridicule,  or  to 
qualify  contempt.  It  is  pardonable  certainly 
under  the  circumstances  that  u-e  came ;  but  if 
it  were  possible  for  any  man  living  to  prevail 
upon  me  to  witness  such,  a  display  of  tom-fool- 
ery  twice,  I  should  never  forgive  myself — 
never !  If  they  must  go  to  Westminster,  let 
them  go  like  men  —  but  come  along,  my  boy, 
come  along.'"' 

"  But  j-ou'U  go  and  see  the  pageant  on  the 
water?"  said  Valentine. 

"  I  see  the  pageant  on  the  water !"  e.vclaim- 
Uncle  John;  "No,  no;  I've  had  enough  of  it, 
more  than  enough;"  and  having  called  the  first 
coach  that  came  in  sight,  they  at  once  proceed- 
ed home. 

Valentine  was  highly  amused  at  the  indigna- 
displayed  by  Uncle  John.  He  regarded  it  as  a 
sort  of  compensation  for  the  disappointment  he 
had  experienced,  and  he  could  not  disguise 
from  himself  that  he  had  been  disappointed ; 
for  instead  of  the  procession  being  magnificent, 
as  he  certainly  expected  it  would  have  been, 
he  held  it  to  be  a  most  senseless  affair,  and 
wondered  quite  as  much  as  Uncle  John,  how 
the  grave  authorities  of  the  city  of  London  could 
uphold  a  species  of  mummery  so  wretched. 

"  Well !"  said  Uncle  John,  on  reaching  home, 
"  we  will  go  at  all  events  and  see  the  end  of 
this  business;  but  if  the  banquet  be  conducted 
in  a  similar  style,  I  shall  set  down  the  great 
corporation  of  London  at  once  as  a  great  corpo- 
ration of  fools."  And  having  thus  expressed 
his  sentiments  on  the  subject,  he  began  to  bus- 
de  about,  and  continued  to  be  particularly  busy 
until  the  time  for  starting  had  arrived,  when 
they  sent  for  a  coach,  and  set  off  for  Guildhall, 
with  no  very  magnificent  anticipations. 

On  entering  the  hall.  Uncle  John  was,  how- 
ever, so  struck  with  the  dazzling  splendor  of 
the  scene,  that  Valentine  could  scarcely  get 
him  along.  "Well,"  said  he,  "this  is  indeed 
very  brilliant.  It  makes  up  for  all.  They 
could  produce  nothing  better  than  this  at  head- 
quarters." 

Valentine  assented  at  once  to  this  opinion, 
but  urged  him  again  to  proceed,  and  after  an 
immense  deal  of  pulling  and  persuasion,  he 
Bucceeded  in  seating  him  at  one  of  the  tables, 
when  he  explained  that  he  was  ^t  that  moment 
perfecdy  happy. 

This  was  pleasant;  and  when  the  ceremony 


ofrecoiving  the  distinguished  guests  had  been 
duly  accomplished,  the  tables  began  to  crack 
beneath  the  weight  of  immense  tureens :  and 
when  grace  had  been  said  with  due  solemnity 
and  force,  the  guests  commenced  opeiationsin 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

Uncle  John,  however,  at  first  felt  quhe  ner- 
vous. The  scene  had  so  excited  him,  that  it 
was  not  until  he  had  been  challenged  by  sev- 
eral gentlemen,  with  extraordinary  politeness 
and  grace,  that  he  was  able  to  enjoy  him.self  a: 
all.  ?-.The  wine,  however,  very  soon  braced  up 
his  nerves  by  placing  him  on  somewhat  better 
terms  with  himself,  and  he  began  to  feel  per- 
fectly at  home,  and  succeeded  in  eating  an 
excellent  dinner,  and  freely  expressed  his  senti- 
ments on  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  ban- 
quet, and  conversed  with  much  eloquence  and 
warmth  with  several  exceedingly  communica- 
tive persons,  who  politely  pointed  out  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  guests — an  operation  in  the 
performance  of  which,  most  men  experience 
peculiar  pleasure. 

Well !  in  due  time  the  Lord  Mayor  commenc- 
ed the  list  of  toasts,  and  the  speeches,  cheers, 
and  glees  which  succeeded  were  so  enlivening 
and  appropriate,  that  they  seemed  to  impart 
universal  delight. 

But  it  happened  that  at  that  particular  period 
of  Britsh  history,  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
were  extremely  unpopular  with  the  party  to 
which  their  immediate  official  predecessors 
belonged  —  a  fact  which  is  of  so  striking  and 
extraordinary  a  character,  that  it  becomes  higl> 
ly  correct  to  record  it  in  these  adventures. 
They  were  remarkably  unpopular  with  that 
particular  party ;  but  as  it  was  usual  on  such 
occasions  for  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  to  be 
invited,  all  who  happened  at  the  time  to  be  in 
London,  notwithstanding  their  extreme  unpo- 
pularity, came,  and  moreover  the  health  of  those 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  was  placed  on  the  list 
of  toasts. 

Now  Valentine  knew  something  of  the  power 
of  party  spirit.  He  knew  that  principle  and 
honor  were  perpetually  sacrificed  at  its  shrine. 
In  the  town  in  which  he  was  born,  he  had  wit- 
nessed it  rising  upon  the  ruins  of  friendship  and 
affection  ;  and  had  found  it  in  the  metropolis  to 
be  equally  powerful  and  equally  pernicious. 
The  little  experience  he  had  had  of  its  effects, 
had  hence  inspired  him  with  the  conviction  of 
its  being  alone  sufficiently  powerful  to  subvert 
almost  every  generous  feeling  by  v/hich  men 
are  actuated  ;  but  he  wondered  if  it  were  possi- 
ble for  its  developement  to  be  induced  there, 
where  so  many  of  the  first  men  of  the  age- 
men  distinguished  for  wealth,  probity,  and 
wisdom — had  assembled,  and  where  joy  and 
good  fellowship  seemed  to  be  in  the  as- 
cendant. 

He  looked  round :  they  all  appeared  happy. 
The  dark  passions  were  subdued.  Envy,  hatred, 
malice,  and  all  uncharitableness  seemed,  for 
the  time  being,  by  common  consent,  to  be  ex- 
tinguished. They  had  assembled  for  no  party 
purpose ;  but  with  a  view  to  the  cultivation  of 
those  feelings  which  impart  a  zest  to  life,  and 
which  bind  man  to  man.  Every  heart  seemed 
open — every  hand  seemed  ready  to  give  and  to 
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receive  the  warm  pressure  of  friendship.  Itj 
appeared  to  be  a  moment  peculiarly  adapted 
for  the  reconciliation  of  friends  who  had  become 
enemies,  their  hearts  seemed  so  ardent — theii- 
feelings  so  pure. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  Valentine 
determined,  for  his  own  satisfaction,  on  trying 
the  experiment.  He  inclined  to  the  opmion, 
that  the  slightest  manifestation  of  party-spirit 
would,  at  such  a  time,  be  treated  as  so  great  an 
indignity,  that  it  would  instantly  be  drowned  in 
enthusiastic  cheers,  in  which  men  of  all  parties 
would  readily  join ;  but  in  order  to  test  the 
soundness  of  this  opinion  he  resolved,  never- 
theless, when  the  time  came,  to  manifest  some 
slight  disapprobation,  just  sufficient  to  make  it 
understood,  and  no  more. 

Accordingly,  when  in  due  course  the  Lord 
Mayor  rose,  with  the  view  of  proposing  the 
health  of  the  Ministers,  Valentine,  the  very 
moment  their  names  were  announced,  sent  a 
sound  along  the  table,  which  amounted  to  no 
more  than  a  murmuring  buzz.  In  an  instant 
the  demon  of  party  arose  !  That  sound,  slight 
as  it  was,  was  hailed  as  the  signal  for  confusion. 
Every  countenance  changed  as  if  by  magic. 
They  of  the  Ministerial  party  applauded  with 
unparalleled  vehemence;  while  they  of  the  Op- 
position hissed  and  groaned  like  tortured  trends. 

The  Lord  Mayor  knit  his  brows  and  pursed 
his  lips,  and  looked  very  indignant.  His  exer- 
tions to  restore  order  were  desperate,  but  inetfec- 
tual.  In  vain  he  denounced  it  as  an  irregular 
proceeding.  Innumerable  were  his  efforts  to 
convince  them  of  its  being  one  of  which  he  did 
not,  and  could  not,  and  ought  not  to  approve. 
The  Opposition  would  not  hear  him.  The  party 
tocsin  had  been  sounded,  and  it  proved  the 
knell  of  peace.  They  who  a  moment  before 
seemed  so  happy  and  so  joyous,  were  now  in 
fierce  contention,  their  bosoms  swelling  with 
party  spite. 

At  length,  however,  the  action  of  the  Mayor 
was  so  extremely  energetic,  that  it  produced  an 
eflect  which  enabled  him  to  make  a  few  ad- 
ditional observations,  which  were  really  very 
just  and  very  much  to  the  purpose ;  but  the 
moment  the  Premier  rose  with  his  colleagues, 
with  a  view  to  the  simple  acknowledgment 
of  the  toast,  the  frantic  sounds  which  assailed 
them  were  comparable  only  with  those  which 
Valentine  had  heard  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Had  the  Ministers  been  fiends,  the  Opposition 
could  not  have  expressed  a  greater  amount  of 
indignation :  had  they  been  gods,  the  Ministeri- 
alists could  not  with  greater  enthusiasm  have 
cheered  them. 

They  nevertheless  still  kept  their  ground,  and 
that  with  just  as  much  calmness  as  if  they  had 
been  used  to  it.  The  Premier  slighdy  smiled 
at  his  colleagues,  and  his  colleagues  smiled 
slightly  at  him.  This  seemed  to  enrage  the 
Opposition  still  more;  but  the  louder  they  mani- 
iested  their  sentiments  on  the  subject,  the  louder 
were  the  sentiments  of  the  Ministerialists  ex- 

fressed.  The  Lord  Mayor  again  rose,  and  the 
►  pposition  seemed  to  groan  even  at  him,  when 
Uncle  John  deeming  that  most  atrocious,  started 
up  and  cried  '•'  shame !"  with  an  expression  of 
indignation  which  nothing  else  could  match. 


Valentine,  however,  immediately  drew  hin 
down,  and  begged  of  him  eaniesdy  not  to  inter- 
fere ;  but  Uncle  John  could  not  endure  it-  ••  Tho 
ingrates!"  he  cried,  "thus  to  groan  at  head- 
quarters after  having  been  swelled  out  as  they 
have  been,  and  that  with  all  the  delicacies  of 
life  !     It's  really  monstrous  ?"' 

"  It  is,  it  is,  I  know  it  is,"  said  Valentine^ 
"but  don't  interfere." 

Uncle  John  shook  his  head  verj-  fiercely;  he 
was  verj'  indignant;  and  the  Lord  Mayor  said 
something  which  could  not  be  heard;  but 
which  appeared  to  be  generally  understood  to 
be  very  severe,  for  it  had  the  effect  of  some- 
what subduing  the  most  noisy;  but  the  moment 
the  Premier  opened  his  lips  to  address  them, 
the  Opposition  recommenced  operations,  and 
the  conflict  between  them  and  the  Ministerial- 
ists became  far  more  desperate  than  ever. 

"Silence!  You  wretches!'^  exclaimed  Uncle 
John. 

"  Uncle  !  uncle  !"  cried  Valentine,  puHing 
him  down;  "they'll  take  you  for  one  of  the 
Opposition !" 

"Let  them!"  returned  Uncle  John.  "Let 
them  take  me  for  one  of  the  Opposition ;  I  am 
one  of  the  Opposition ;  but  Fd  scorn  to  oppose 
men  in  this  cowardly  way." 

The  Lord  JNIayor  again  rose,  and  with  naost 
indignant  emphasis,  said,  "  Really ;" — but  as 
this  was  all  the  Opposition  suffered  him  to  say, 
he  at  once  resumed  his  seat,  with  a  look  very 
strongly  indicative  of  anger. 

It  became  quite  impossible  now  for  Uncle 
John  to  remain  quiet.  He  kept  fidgeting  about, 
grinding  his  teeth,  and  biting  his  lips,  and  ex- 
claiming as  he  clenched  his  fists,  "  Oh !  I  should 
like  to  be  at  some  of  them  dearly  !"  He  put  it 
to  those  around  him,  whether  it  were  not  most 
disgraceful,  and  their  affirmative  replies  made 
him  infinitely  worse.  Had  they  wisely  dis- 
sented, they  might  have  calmed  him  at  least 
in  so  far  as  to  induce  him  to  argue  the  point  ^ 
but  as  the  case  stood,  Valentine  found  it  im- 
possible to  restrain  him. 

"If,"  said  the  Premier,  Avith  really  admirable 
coolness  and  self-possession,  taking  advantage 
of  a  temporary  lull :  "  If  the  gentlemen  wilj 
only  be  silent  for  one  moment — "  No  ! — They 
would  not  be  for  one  moment  silent :  they  ren 
commenced  groaning  like  furies,  and  this  of; 
course  again  induced  thunders  of  applause. 

"Where  are  these  groaners?"  thought  Va^. 
lentine.  He  could  hear  them  disiinctly  enough, 
but  couldn't  see  them.  "Are  they  all  Ven- 
triloquists'?" 

His  attention  was  at  this  particular  moment 
directed  to  an  elderly  individual  whose  mouth 
was  apparently  closed.  He  watched  him  nar- 
rowly. He  was  straining  at  something.  His 
face  was  remarkably  red,  and  while  his  eyea 
appeared  to  be  in  the  act  of  starting  from  their 
sockets,  he  was  obviously  perspiring  with  infi- 
nite freedom.  Could  he  be  a  groaner?  He 
was !  He  was  then  hard  at  work :  no  man 
could  have  been  more  zealous,  although  he 
kept  his  eyes  fixed  with  surpassing  firmness 
upon  the  table,  as  if  watching  the  evolutions  of 
some  very  minute  natural  curiosity,  and  appa* 
rently  noticing  no  other  thing. 
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^ Shame!"  cried  Valentine,  throwing  his 
voice  dexterously  behind  this  indefatigable 
person,  whf^  turned  sharply  round,  being  duly 
apprehenvsive  of  detection,  but  as,  contrary  to 
his  lively  anticipations,  he  saw  no  one  there, 
he  very  wisely  returned  to  his  interesting  task, 
which  really  seemed  to  afford  him  unspeakable 
pleasure. 

"I  see  you,"  said  Valentine,  throwing  his 
voice  again  just  behind  the  individual  in  ques- 
tion, and  again  he  looked  round  with  an  ex- 
pression of  intense  interest ;  but  as  of  course 
he  could  see  no  one  near  him,  he  appeared  to 
regard  it  as  by  far  the  most  astonishing  circum- 
stance that  ever  occurred  to  him  during  the 
whole  course  of  his  life.     "I  see  you!'"re- 

Eeated  Valentine,  which  was  really  the  fact : 
e  saw  him  in  a  state  of  amazement  the  most 
remarkable  he  ever  beheld.  The  individual 
seemed  not  to  know  at  all  what  to  make  of  it. 
He  felt  that  surely  he  could  not  be  mistaken, 
that  surely  he  had  heard  some  one  speak,  and 
that  surely  he  was  at  that  moment  under  no 
direct  or  indirect  supernatural  influence  ! — and 
yet,  where  was  the  man  who  had  addressed 
him  ?  This  was  a  mystery  which  he  had  by 
no  means  the  ability  to  solve,  but  it  had  the 
effect  of  inducing  him  to  be  silent,  although 
the  groaning  in  other  quarters  was  as  fierce  as 
before. 

The  Opposition,  however,  were  not  alone  to 
be  blamed.  The  Ministerialists  themselves 
were  highly  culpable.  Had  they  left  the 
greaning  people  to  pursue  that  great  course, 
which  appeared  to  inspire  them  with  so  much 
delight,  unmolested;  had  they  been  content 
with  giving  at  the  commencement,  three  glori- 
ous rounds  of  enthusiastic  cheers,  and  then 
leaving  the  groaners  to  themselves,  the  confu- 
sion might  thus  have  been  avoided.  But  this 
they  would  not  do.  They  would  have  a  bat- 
tle. They  seemed  to  be  prompted  by  some 
eternal,  and  essentially  cabalistic  principle,  to 
beat  them.  They  would  make  more  noise ; 
and  they  did  make  more  noise  :  they  made  ten 
times  more  noise  than  the  groaners.  It  was 
they  who  would  not  let  the  Premier  speak :  it 
was  they  who  drowaied  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
Mayor.  The  groaners  could  never  have 
stopped  the  speeches  themselves,  and  of  this, 
the  Ministerialists  appeared  to  be  conscious,  for 
they  lent  them  throughout  their  most  power- 
ful  aid. 

It  is  a  fact,  which  may  in  all  probability  be 
held  to  be  extraordinary,  that  the  slightest 
Sound  of  disapprobation,  if  persevered  in,  is 
sufficient  to  create  in  an  assembly,  however 
honorable  and  enlightened,  universal  confusion ; 
but  thei'e  is  yet  another  fact,  which  is  not  per- 
haps of  quite  so  extraordinary  a  character,  but 
which  is  this — that  constant  straining,  to  state 
it  shortly,  will  in  fulness  of  time  produce  ex- 
haustion ;  and  the  moment  a  practical  illustra- 
tion of  that  fact  was  in  this  particular  instance 
afforded,  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  was  a  manly 
end  rather  a  handsome  individual,  again  rose, 
and  said  very  properly,  and  very  energetically. 
**  that  he  and  th(;  sheriffs  had  not  been  treatea 
as  they  expected." 

"Of  course  not!"'   exclaimed  Uncle  John, 
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who  very  seriously  thought,  that  as  everything 
had  been  provided  in  a  style  the  most  delicate, 
and  the  most  sumptuous,  from  the  two  hundred 
and  fifty  tureens  of  real  turtle  to  the  several 
hundred  thousand  plates  of  pippins,  such  treat- 
ment was  monstrous  in  the  extreme. 

The  Lord  Mayor  said  no  more  :  he  resumed 
his  seat  with  dignity,  but  still  with  an  expres- 
sion of  noble  indignation,  and  that  expression 
was  hailed  with  loud  cheers;  but  the  moment 
the  Premier — who  with  his  colleagues  still 
manfully  maintained  his  position — re-opened  his 
lips,  the  Opposition,  who  felt  themselves  bound 
to  produce  the  next  harmony,  favored  the  com- 
pany with  a  little  more  groaning.  The  Min- 
isterialists again  knew  their  cue,  and  they  again 
set  to  work  as  one  man,  and  did  really  succeed 
in  the  production  of  the  greatest  amount  of 
noise  that  ever  issued  from  a  corresponding 
number  of  human  throats.  Nor  were  they 
content  with  vocal  music.  By  no  means.  They 
beat  the  tables  with  all  the  energy  of  young 
drummers,  while  Uncle  John  was  striking  that 
at  which  he  was  sitting  with  the  force  of  a 
Cyclops. 

The  glasses  danced  with  peculiar  animation, 
and  shook  out  the  wine  that  was  in  them  that 
they  might  do  it  with  all  possible  effect ;  and 
while  the  pippins  seemed  to  fancy  that  they 
had  been  magically  metamorphosed  into  mar- 
bles, the  dishes  they  had  deserted  rattled  after 
them  fiercely,  with  the  apparent  view  of  con- 
vincing them  that  such  was  not  the  fact. 

The  Lord  Mayor  now  appeared  to  be  some- 
what more  tranquil.  It  seemed  to  have  struck 
him  with  peculiar  force,  that  it  was  perfectly 
useless  to  manifest  anger.  There  the  belliger- 
ents were :  some  were  hissing,  some  were 
groaning,  some  were  shouting,  and  some  were 
laughing,  while  others  were  indignantly  fidget- 
ing about  and  explaining  what  they  thought  of 
the  matter  on  the  whole.  It  was  hnpossible 
therefore  for  his  lordship  to  do  any  good  by  being 
angrj\  He  could  not  by  such  means  quell  the 
riot.  He  seemed  to  feel  this  forcibly,  and 
hence,  quite  conscious  of  having  done  all  he 
had  the  power  to  do,  he  very  wisely  made  up 
his  mind  that  it  was  a  duty  incumbent  upon 
him  as  a  magistrate,  as  a  mayor,  and  as  a  man  to 
endure  it  all  with  the  most  perfect  resignation. 

The  Premier  stood  like  a  smiling  statue.  He 
was  anxious  to  have  it  distinctly  understood, 
that  if  they  conceived  him  to  be  ttie  man  to 
sit  down,  before  he  had  said  what  he  had  to 
say,  they  were  dreadfully  mistakeri.  Hc;  there- 
fore, stood  as  firmly  as  a  rock,  and  continued 
thus  to  stand,  until  the  majority  of  those  who 
were  engaged  in  the  confiict,  displayed  une- 
quivocal symptoms  of  exhaustion,  when  taking 
advantage  of  that  interesting  moment,  he 
managed  to  say  something,  which  appeared  to 
have  some  slight  reference  to  the  army  and 
navy,  and  resumed  his  seat  boldly  and  in- 
stantaneously, amidst  an  unexampled  burst, 
composed  of  hisses,  cheers,  and  groans. 

This,  however,  in  a  very  few  minutes  8ial>- 
sided,  and  the  glorious  conflict  was  over.  The 
Opposition  party  prided  themselves  on  having 
produced  it,  and  tne  Ministerialists,  with  equal 
pridC;  felt  that  they  had  had  the  best  of  it  on 
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the  whole.  The  Lord  Mayor  expressed  his 
sentiments  on  the  subject  to  those  around  him, 
and  tho>"?  around  him  expressed  theirs,  with 
due  eloquence  and  point :  in  fact,  every  man 
present — not  excluding  the  professional  indi- 
viduals in  the  orchestra — was  on  this  subject 
warmly  contributing  to  the  universal  buzz, 
which  for  a  long  time  pervaded  the  Hall. 

Valentine  really  was  very  much  annoyed  at 
having  tried  the  experiment.  He  contended 
within  himself,  that  he  ought  to  have  known 
that  party  spirit  was  sure  to  develope  itself, 
whenever  an  opportunity  arose ;  it  mattered 
not,  whether  it  were  in  the  senate,  the  ban- 
queting hall,  or  the  church.  He  was,  there- 
fore, by  no  means  content :  for  although  he 
was  perfectly  conscious,  that  they  who  had 
permitted  themselves  to  be  so  powerfully  in- 
fluenced by  party  feelings  at  such  a  time,  and 
on  such  an  occasion,  ought  to  blush ;  he  felt, 
nevertheless,  that  he  had  awakened  those  feel- 
ings; that — although  it  had  all  been  accom- 
plished by  a  murmur — he  had  converted  a 
joyous  happy  scene  into  one  of  malicious  con- 
fusion. 

The  mischief,  however,  had  been  done,  and 
as  he  thought  that  it  was,  therefore,  extremely 
impolitic  to  vex  himself  any  more  about  the 
matter  then,  he  turned,  with  the  view  of  di- 
verting the  current  of  his  thoughts  to  some 
more  agreeable  subject,  and  i'ound  Uncle  John 
fast  asleep !  He  had  been  beating  the  table 
with  so  much  energy,  and  shouting — order ! 
sdence  !  and  shame  ! — with  such  extroardinary 
zeal,  that  he  had  become  quite  exhausted  ; 
and  there  he  sat  with  folded  arms,  his  soul 
sealed  to  the  consciousness  of  care,  and  his 
lips  pouting  perfect  contentment,  while,  as  he 
nodded,  nature  gave  him  an  occasional  jerk, 
with  the  sublime  view  of  keeping  him  up. 

'•  Uncle  !"  said  Valentine,  shaking  the  sleeper, 
who  murmured  and  nodded,  and  went  to  sleep 
again.  "Uncle  !"  he  continued,  "  do  you  know 
where  you  are  ?" 

The  sleeper  was  unable,  at  that  precise  mo- 
ment, to  tell  whether  he  really  did  or  not,  but  he 
opened  his  eyes  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  on 
the  subject,  and  then  said,  '•  Why  bless  me  ! 
I'd  no  idea  that  I  was  asleep !  not  the  slightest ! 
I  hope  no  one  noticed  it  1  Dear  me !  it's  highly 
incorrect ;  very  wrong  :  very  wrong.  But  I'm 
all  right  now — as  wide  awake  as  I  was  in  the 
morning.  Well !  they  have  settled  it,  I  see  : 
you  have  had  no  more  disturbance  V 

"No,"  replied  Valentine;  "but  look  at  the 
people :  how  dull  they  all  are  !  The  Lord  Mayor 
has  been  laboring  very  hard  to  restore  them  to 
good  humor,  but  without  any  sensible  effect. 
They  have  made  up  their  minds  now  not  to  be 
pleased.''  And  this  really  appeared  to  be  the 
case.  They  seemed  to  be  dissatisfied  with  every- 
thing. Toasts  were  proposed,  and  speeches 
were  made ;  but  neither  speeches  nor  toasts 
could  reinspire  them. 

Of  course  the  Lord  Mayor  could  not,  under 
these  circumstances,  feel  very  happy.  He  did 
all  of  which  he  was  capable  with  a  view  to  the 
restoration  of  those  harmonious  feelings  which 
existed  before  the  disturbance  commenced;  but 
as  he  failed  in  this — signally  failed — he  left  the 


chair  as  sa?n  as  he  could  with  due  regard  unf8 
his  dip,nity  and  before  twelve  o'clock,  every 
guest  had  departed. 

The  matter  was,  however,  by  no  means  al- 
lowed to  rest  here.  The  effects  of  the  dis* 
turbance  were  terrific  ! — it  induced  a  paper  war 
of  the  most  desperate  character — a  war  which 
raged  with  really  unparalleled  fierceness  for 
weeks.  The  Opposition  journals  hailed  it  as  a 
glorious  and  indisputable  proof  of  the  surpass- 
ing unpopularity  of  those  ministers  whom  they 
had  with  extraordinarj'  acuteness  discovered  to 
be  totally  imfit  to  rule  the  destinies  of  this 
mighty  empire. 

"  How,"  they  exclaimed,  "  can  those  atra- 
cious,  and  disgusting  political  anthropophagi 
dare  to  drag  on  their  disreputable,  dirty,  and 
degraded  official  existence  after  this  unexam- 
pled— this  mighty  demonstration  of  universal 
scorn  1  It  is  an  insult  to  the  whole  British 
nation  ! — a  gross,  comprehensive,  unmitigated 
insult ! — an  insult  which  cannot,  and  shall  not 
be  endured  !  What  can  be  in  reality  more 
contemptibly  atrocious  than  the  conduct  of 
men  who  have  the  brazen  audacity — the  un- 
blushing impudence  —  to  pretend  to  rule  a 
deeply  reflecting  people,  who  cannot  regard 
them  but  with  loathing  and  disgust?  Can 
anything  reflect  more  disgrace  upon  a  mighty 
and  highly  enlightened  nation,  than  the  ex- 
istence of  men  as  ministers,  so  utterly  con- 
temptible, so  justly  abhorred  ?  How,  then, 
with  any  show  of  decency,  can  they  for  a  mo- 
ment retain  office  after  such  an  universal  burst 
of  popular  execration  1  Yet  are  they  in  office 
still !  Conscious  of  the  whole  country  being 
against  them ; — conscious  of  being  the  laugh- 
ing-stock of  Europe  ; — conscious — they  cannot 
but  be  conscious — of  being  despised  and  con» 
teraned  by  all  the  intelligence,  all  the  wisdom, 
all  the  wealth,  respectability,  and  virtue  of 
this  great  nation ;  these  abhorrent,  these  im- 
becile, shabby,  contemptible,  political  jugglers 
still  cling,  with  the  tenacity  of  polypi,  to  power, 
that  they  may  dip  their  unhallowed  fingers 
into  the  public  purse  to  enrich  themselves  and 
their  execrable  satellites !  Englishmen  !  will 
you  suffer  this  humiliating  state  of  things  any 
longer  to  exist  ?  Britons!  are  you  prepared  to 
become  the  slaves — the  vile,  crawling,  abject 
slaves — of  that  detestable  clique,  of  which  the 
members  now  bid  you  defiance  ?  If  there  be 
a  single  drop  of  the  patriotic  blood  of  your  fore- 
fathers thrilling  through  your  veins,  you  will 
arise,  and  with  one  universal  and  simultaneous 
burst  of  indignation,  denounce  these  degraded 
political  reptiles — as  they  were  denounced  at 
Guildhall, — and  hurl  them  at  once  from  that 
position  in  which  they  now  have  the  impudence 
to  stand !" 

While  the  Opposition  journalists  were  er^- 
gaged  in  the  manufacture  of  these  highly  ap- 
propriate philippics,  they  on  the  Ministerial 
side  were  contending  with  extraordinary  force 
and  ingenuity,  that  the  disturbance  in  question, 
instead  of  being,  as  pretended,  a  striking  proof 
of  the  unpopularity  of  the  ministers,  in  reali.y 
proved  that  they  never  were  so  popular,  seeing 
that  whereas  it  all  originated  with  a  disap-» 
pointed  alderman  who  had  under  his  immediate 
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mnrveillance  just  forty  individuals,  about  twenty 
yeitrs  of  age,  from  whom  the  whole  of  the 
groaning  proceeded,  it  would  not  have  been 
worth  any  disappointed  alderman's  while  to 
have  organized  ttiose  groaning  individuals,  if 
the  popularity  of  the  Ministers  had  been  on  the 
wane,  or  if  it  had  not  in  fact  been  increasing. 

And  this  was  held  to  be  an  extremely  strong 
argument — one  which  absolutely  carried  con- 
viction on  the  face  of  it;  and  as  the  Opposition 
journalists,  in  their  presumptuous  efforts  to 
answer  it,  tried  desperately  to  shake  it  to  its 
base ;  it  was  again  and  again  repeated  with 
additional  tropes,  and  hereupon  the  fierce  jour- 
nalists fell  foul  of  each  other. 

The  Ministerialists  commenced  the  attack; 
they  undertook  to  prove,  with  mathematical 
precision,  that  they  of  the  Opposition  were 
blackguards ;  and  the  Opposition  journalists  be- 
ing ecjually  chivalrous,  assumed  to  themselves 
the  province  of  reducing  to  a  dead  certainty, 
that  they  oii  the  Ministerial  side  were  natural 
fools.  And  strange  to  say,  they  both  eventually 
succeeded  1o  their  own  most  entire  satisfaction, 
but — which  is  still  more  strange,  they  were 
Utterly  unable  to  obtain  acknowledgments  of 
success  from  each  other ! — hence,  at  the  happy 
termination  of  the  struggle,  they  ostensibly  held 
the  same  views  on  the  subject  as  those  which 
tliey  held  when  the  struggle  began. 

It  is  a  duty,  however,  which  the  historian 
owes  as  well  to  himself  as  to  the  public,  to 
state  that  these  amiable  and  truly  ferocious 
journalists  in  all  their  contentions  for  the  one 
grand  point  were  sincere.  They  who  were  on 
the  Opposition  side  of  the  question,  did  m.ost 
sincerely  think  that  the  statesmen  who  were  at 
tliat  particular  period  in  office,  ought  not  to 
retain  it — that  they  ought  to  make  way  for  the 
Statesmen  whom  they  had  supplanted,  and  who 
— with  a  species  of  patriotism  not  often  to  be 
met  with,  but  as  admirable  as  it  is  rare — were 
absolutely  ready  again  to  take  upon  themselves 
the  cares  of  office,  and  thus  to  sacrifice,  to  an 
extent  altogetherunknown,theirprivate  comforts 
and  conveniences  to  the  public  good :  they  did 
most  sincerely  feel  that  this  glorious  opportunity 
was  one  which  ought  not  to  be  lost — that  the 
Dountry  owed  those  patriots  a  debt  of  gratitude 
amounting  to  something  very  considerable,  for 
offering,  without  the  slightest  .solicitation,  to 
come  forward  at  that  truly  awful  crisis,  to  snatch 
the  British  empire  from  the  jaw^s  of  destruction, 
^d  thereby  to  save  those  institutions  which 
were  crumbling  into  one  undistinguishable  mass 
of  revolutionary  dust.  And  equally  sincere 
were  the  Ministerial  journalists,  when  they  de- 
clared it  to  be  their  decided  opinion  that  the 
Ministers  ought  by  no  means  to  resig-n — that 
the  government  of  the  country  could  not  by 
possibility  be  confided  to  men  of  whose  princi- 
ples and  general  conduct  they  could  so  highly 
approve — that  they  were  just  the  very  men 
whom  he  people  should  support  through  thick 
and  thih,  as  the  only  men  capable  of  meeting 
the  exigencies  peculiar  to  that  period — and  that 
they  could  have  no  manner  of  confidence  in 
those  who  then  formed  the  corrupt  and  purely 
factious  Opposition.  Hence  they  labored  night 
apd  day  to  inspire  the  people  with  a  due  ap- 


Sreciation  of  the  importance  of  sustaining  the 
linisters,  as  the  only  chance  left  of  averting  a 
most  sanguinary  revolution,  and  hence  they 
were  indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to  dissemi- 
nate the  belief  that  every  act  of  the  Ministers 
developed  surpassing  soundness  of  judgment, 
and  perfectly  unexampled  intellectual  vigor- 
while  every  act  of  the  Opposition  displayed  an 
extreme  narrowness  of  soul  and  a  dearth  of 
judgment  really  pitiable. 

The  sincerity  of  those  journalists  being  then 
so  conspicuous  and  extensive,  it  can  scarcely 
be  deemed  marvellous,  that  the  contest  on  that 
occasion  should  have  been  so  extremely  des- 
perate as  it  was ;  but  that  which  in  all  proba- 
bility will,  in  the  present  day,  appear  more  e»- 
traordinary  than  all,  is  the  fact,  that  notwith- 
standing the  choicest  epithets  were  culled  on 
both  sides  with  due  care,  and  applied  with  due 
ferocity,  the  contest  failed  to  afiiect  in  any  way 
the  stability  of  the  government,  for  while  the 
zealous  exertions  of  the  Opposition  did  weaken 
it  by  no  means,  it  derived  from  those  of  the 
Ministerialists  no  additional  strength;  and  the 
result  of  the  glorious  war  was,  that  while  on  the 
one  hand,  the  Ministers  were  recommended 
never  again  to  accept  an  invitation  to  the  grand 
civic  feast;  on  the  other  it  was  boldly  and. 
powerfully  urged,  that  as  Ministers  they  surely 
never  would. 

From  this  struggle  Valentine  certainly  did 
derive  much  amusement,  and  when  he  had 
explained  to  Uncle  John,  that  the  whole  affair 
originated  with  his  own  slight  murmuring  buzz, 
that  gentleman — albeit  he  very  properly  con- 
demned the  thing  at  first — viewed  the  progress 
of  the  battle  with  feelings  of  delight.  Morning 
after  morning,  and  evening  after  evening,  did 
he  study  the  various  modes  of  attack  and  de- 
fence; but  although  he  laughed  heartily  and 
constantly  at  the  arguments  based  upon  argu- 
ments that  were  themselves  based  upon  no- 
thing, the  contest  failed  to  increase  his  admira- 
tion of  that  uncompromising  zeal,  which  forms 
so  peculiarly  the  characteristic  of  the  fourth 
estate  of  the  realm. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

VALENTINE  RECOVERS  THE  HIGHLY  VALUED  CARD, 
AND  PROCEEDS  WITH  UNCLE  JOHN  TO  THE  EXHI- 
BITION   OF    FAT    CATTLE. 

Albeit  Uncle  John  had  come  to  London  ex- 
pressly to  go  at  once  to  head-quarters,  with  a 
view  to  the  discovery  of  Goodman  ;  he  was  in 
town  more  than  a  month  before  he  managed 
to  find  time  to  take  even  the  preliminary  step. 
He  had  formed  highly  laudable  resolutions 
every  evening,  with  a  species  of  regularity 
which  was  really  of  itself  truly  striking ;  but 
every  morning,  with  precisely  corresponding 
regularity,  there  had  arisen  fresh  temptations 
sufficiently  powerful  to  set  those  highly  lauda- 
ble resolutions  at  defiance.  "I  never  saw  such 
a  place  as  this  London,"  he  would  observe ; 
•'  upon  my  life,  I  don't  appear  to  have  time  to 
do  a  thing :  I  keep  going  on  and  on  in  a  per- 
petual state  of  fever,  driving  here,  there,  and 
everywhere,  racing  and  chasing,  and  bobbing 
in  and  out,  and  really  seem  to  do  nothing  after 
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all.  I  can't  understand  it.  It's  a  mystery  to 
me.  The  place  seems  to  have  been  designed 
expressly  to  worrj^  men  to  death."  And  it 
really  is  an  absolute  fact,  that  he  did  feel  occa- 
sionally very  much  confused  —  nay,  it  would 
sometimes  happen  that  a  temporary  derange- 
ment of  his  intellects  would  develope  itself — 
and  hence  it  will  not  be  deemed  in  the  long  run 
extraordinary  that  every  day  after  dinner  he 
should  fall  fast  asleep  with  his  highly-prized 
meerschaum  in  his  mouth. 

Now  as  it  is  not  very  generally  known,  it 
cannot  be  very  incorrect  to  observe  that  Uncle 
John  was  one  of  those  remarkable  men  who 
invariably  make  a  dead  stop  in  the  street  when 
they  have  anything  striking  to  communicate,  to 
look  at,  or  to  learn.  This  practice  at  first  an- 
noyed Valentine  exceedingly,  for  although-  his 
uncle  never  stopped  dead  in  the  road,  but  flew 
over  every  crossing  with  as  much  of  the  facility 
of  a  greyhound  as  he  comfortably  could,  whether 
carriages  were  or  were  not  within  view ;  he 
would  frequently  do  so  in  the  midst  of  a  mortal 
stream,  when  they  who  happened  to  be  behind 
could  not  avoid  running  forcibly  against  him. 
Som^etimes  a  butcher's  boy  would  poke  his  hat 
off  with  his  tray,  and  then  a  heavily  laden  porter 
would  send  him  staggering  a  dozen  yards  or 
so,  and  then  a  carpenter,  shouting  politely  "by'r 
leave,"  would  cut  a  piece  out  of  his  coat  with 
the  end  of  a  saw,  which  invariably  disdains  to 
be  wholly  smothered  in  a  basket ;  but  even 
these  natui-al  results  failed  to  cure  him  of  the 
practice  :  he  would  adhere  to  it  in  spite  of  them ; 
but  certainly  the  most  remarkable  stop  he  ever 
made  was  precisely  at  the  bottom  of  Holbom 
Hill. 

"  Now  there's  a  place  !"said  he  on  that  memo- 
rable occasion.  "  Did  you  ever"?  How  people 
can  breathe  in  such  holes  puzzles  me  !  Let's 
go  and  haA-e  a  look  at  them  ;  come ;  I  dare  say 
the  poor  creatures  are  all  fit  to  drop ;  pale, 
emaciated,  spiridess,  and  wretched.     Shall  we 

"Oh!  with  all  my  heart,"  said  Valentine; 
and  they  entered  the  hole  which  bore  the  sem- 
blance of  a  great  commercial  alley,  the  ancient 
nouses  on  either  side  of  which  seemed  as  if 
they  had  been  striving  for  a  century  at  least  to 
lean  against  their  neighbors  opposite  for  sup- 
port, and  had  still  a  trembling  hope  of  accom- 
plisfoing  that  object  before  their  tottering  frames 
had  quite  crumbled  into  dust.  Instead  of  being 
spiritless  and  wretched,  however,  the  inhabi- 
tants were  all  life  and  jollity — laughing,  singing, 
joking,  .and  chatting  as  gaily  as  if  they  had  been 
m  the  Elysian  fields.  Some  were  vending  old 
shoes,  some  fried  fish,  and  some  tenth  or 
eleventh-hand  garments;  but  the  real  aristocracy 
of  ttife  place  were  those  who  exhibited  an  infi- 
nite variety  of  handkerchiefs  pinned  upon  sticks, 
and  so  arranged  that  each  windowless  shop 
formed  a  most  attractive  picture.  Into  these 
shops  from  time  to  time  sundry  young  gentlemen 
darted,  and  taking  off  their  hats  as  became  them, 
produced  from  the  interior  in  some  cases  three 
and  in  some  half-a-dozen  bandannas  which  thev 
Beamed  to  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  pick 
up  in  the  street  just  before. 

"Can't  i  sell  you  one  to-day"?"  said  a  black- 


eyed  Jewess,  whose  tightly-twisted  nngleta 
like  well-tarred  cords,  lashed  her  bosom.  "I 
should  like  to  deal  with  you,"  she  continued, 
addressing  Uncle  John  with  a  perfectly  heart- 
winning  smile. 

'•  They  don't  appear  to  me  to  be  new,"  ob 
served  that  really  unsophisticated  gentleman. 

The  Jewess  turned  her  Mack  eyes  full  upon 
him,  and  seemed  in  an  instant  to  have  read  the 
whole  history  of  the  man.  "I  think  we  caa 
do  a  little  business  together,"  she  observed^ 
"  Just  step  inside  here.  There's  no  harm  done, 
you  know  :  I  have  something  particular  to  shovir 
you." 

Uncle  John  looked  at  Valentine  as  if  he  did 
not  understand  it  exactly ;  but  as  Valentine,  who 
did  understand  it.  but  smiled.  Uncle  John  at 
once  followed  the  fascinating  Jewess,  who  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  a  drawer,  and  producing  a 
bundle,  said,  "  Now,  I've  something  here  that'll 
do  your  eyes  a  world  of  good  to  look  at." 

"  The  bundle  was  opened,  and  the  first  thing 
which  struck  Uncle  John  was  the  handkerchief 
he  lost  in  Cheapside  while  looking  at  the  Lord 
JMayor's  pageant.  "  Why,"  said  he,  "  what's 
this  ?     Why" that's  mine !" 

"  That's  what  every  gentleman  says  when 
he  sees  a  hankecher  at  all  like  his'n,"  replied 
the  Jewess. 

"But  how  did  you  come  by  it?"  inquired 
Uncle  John. 

"  Oh,  I  took  it  ill  the  regular  way  of  business 
of  course." 

"  But  it's  mine,"  exclaimed  L^ncle  John. 

"  Now  what  a  mistake  that  is  when  it's  mine,'^ 
said  the  Jewess.  "  But  how  do  you  know  it 
ever  did  belong  to  you?  Do  you  think  they 
never  make  two  hankechers  alike  ?" 

"  I'll  soon  convince  you  :  mine  are  all  mark- 
ed," said  Uncle  John ;  and  while  he  looked  at 
each  corner  with  very  great  minuteness,  the 
Jewess  smiled,  and  eventually  asked  him  if  he 
were  satisfied. 

•  by  any 
,1  still 

believe  it  to  be  mine."  And  as  he  looked 
round,  it  absolutely  struck  him  that  the  whole 
of  those  handkerchiefs  which  then  met  his  view- 
had  been  stolen  ! — an  extraordinary  idea  which 
at  that  moment  made  him  so  indignant,  that  he 
prepared  to  leave  the  shop. 

'•  But  come,  we  can  deal  for  all  that,"  said 
the  Jewess.  "Here,  take  it  for  three-and-eix, 
and  say  you've  got  a  good  bargain."  , 

"  What,  compound  a  felony  !"  exclaimed 
Uncle  John. 

"Well,  here  take  it  for  three,"  said  the 
Jewess,  "  and  I  shan't  get  a  ha'penny  by  yoa." 

Uncle  John  looked  remarkably  fierce,  and  said 
very  severely,  "  It's  my  firm  belief  that  these 
things  you  have  here  were  not  honestly  come 
by,"  and  havhig  pointedly  delivered  himself  to 
this  effect,  he  turned  his  back  upon  the  Jewess, 
who  was  laughing  very  loudly,  and  quitted  the 
shop.  "  It  is  really  my  opinion,"  he  continued, 
addressing  Valentine,  "  that  the  whole  of  those 
things  have  been  stolen." 

"  Why,  of  course.  That  is  well  understood." 

"Indeed!"    cried   Uncle    John,   and    as   he 

stopped  short  to  wonder  that  things  which  were 


'  No,  I  am  not,"  said  he ;  "I  am  not  by  any^ 
means.     Although  I  can't  find  the  mark. 
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•fell  understood  to  have  been  stolen,  should  be 
mnblushingly  exposed  in  open  day,  the  attention 
of  Valentine  was  fixed  upon  a  jacket  which 
hung  at  an  old  clothes  shop  opposite.  "  It 
must  be  the  same,"  thought  he,  •'  surely  ! — but 
tlien  there's  no  chance  of  the  card  being  in  it." 

"Anythings  in  ma  vay  to-day  V  said  a  Jew 
who  had  been  watchuig  his  countenance. 
**  Anythixigs  to  puy  or  to  shell  V 

"Let  me  look  at  that  jacket,"  said  Valen- 
tine- 

"What  are  you  about"?"  cried  Uncle  John. 

"I  merely  wish  to  see  that  jacket." 

"  What,  are  you  going  to  set  up  on  your  own 
account,  Val,  as  a  barber  1" 

Uncle  John  smiled,  and  felt  much  amused ; 
But  Valentine  smilecl  not  at  all :  he  took  the 
jacket  with  great  eagerness  from  the  hands  of 
the  Jew,  and  searched  the  pockets.  They 
Were  empty !  His  hopes  were  again  blasted. 
He  searched  them  again,  and  again ;  and  at 
length  found  —  a  hole!  He  revived.  The 
card  might  have  worked  its  way  through  it. 
He  extended  his  search  zealously  between  the 
Griped  material  and  the  lining,  and  eventually 
in  the  corner  he  felt  something  closely  doubled 
^  up.  He  drew  it  forth :  it  was  the  card  of  him 
Vhom  he  had  rescued ! — the  father  of  her  in 
whom  his  dearest  hopes  had  been  centred.  He 
saw  the  name  of  Raven  distinctly :  he  could 
also  make  out  the  greater  part  of  the  address. 
At  that  moment  how  pure  was  his  happiness  ! 
He  felt  so  delighted,  so  joyous  !  Uncle  John 
looked  amazed,  and  the  Jew,  whose  first  im- 
pression was  that  the  card  was  at  the  very  least 
a  fifty  pound  note,  looked  quite  as  much  amazed 
3S  Uncle  John. 

"  What  is  the  price  of  this  jacket?"  inquired 
Valentine. 

"  Vy,"  said  the  Jew,  "it  shan't  be  tear  at  a 
crown.  The  card  sheems  to  be  vorth  arl  the 
moneesh." 

"  I  want  but  the  card,"  said  Valentine,  giv- 
itig  the  sum  demanded.  '•  I'll  make  you  a 
present  of  the  jacket." 

"Nothing  elsh  in  ma  vay?"  said  the  Jew, 
who  felt  very  much  dissatisfied  with  himself 
for  having  asked  so  small  a  sum. 

"No,  nothing,"  replied  Valentine.  "Noth- 
ing," and  he  hurried  his  uncle  out  of  the  lane 
38  soon  as  possible. 

"  Now  what's  all  this — what's  all  this  busi- 
ness?" demanded  Uncle  John,  having  made  a 
4ead  stop  at  the  corner. 

"I  am  happy,"  cried  Valentine,  "perfectly 
happy;"  and  he  entered  at  once  into  a  minute 
explanation  of  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  much  valued  card. 

"VVell,  and  what  do  you  want  to  see  the  girl 
f^ain  for  ?"  inquired  Uncle  John.  "  You  can 
do  nothing  more  for  her  now." 

"But  she  wished  me  to  call,"  observed  Val- 
entine; "and  so  did  her  father,  and  therefore 
Imust,  as  a  matter  of  mere  courtesy." 

"Courtesy!  Fiddlesticks!"  rejoined  Uncle 
John.  "  It's  my  opinion  that  you'd  not  be  so 
anxious  about  the  business  if  it  were  but  a 
matter  of  meie  courtesy.  Did  you  ever  see 
tile  girl  before?" 

"No,  never !" 


"  Then  it's  my  firm  belief  that  you  had  better 
not  see  her  again.  You'll  only  make  a  fool  of 
j'ourself.  I  don't  at  all  like  these  romantlD 
affairs — they  never  come  to  any  good.  It  was 
all  very  well  for  you  to  save  a  fellow-creature, 
I  admire  your  spirit  and  your  motive ;  but,  take 
my  advice,  and  don't  go." 

"  But  she  is  so  sweet  a  girl,"  observed  VaK 
entine. 

"  Sweet !  pooh !  so  they  are  all :  I  never 
heard  of  a  girl  being  saved  who  was  not.  Bo- 
sides,  how  do  you  know  who  she  is,  or  what 
she  is  ?  that's  the  point." 

"  I  don't  know — of  course  I  can't  tell.  I  am 
hence  the  more  anxious  to  ascertain." 

"Well,  I  know  how  it  will  be — I  see  it  all 
plain  enough.  But  you  can't  go  to  day,  that's 
quite  clear." 

"But  why  can  I  not?" 

"What !  have  you  forgotten  that  this  is  the 
last  day  of  the  cattle  show  ?  I  wouldn't  mias 
that  for  fifty  pounds." 

"  But  it  surely  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  gp 
with  you  ?" 

"  Not  necessary  !  How  do  you  think  it  possV 
ble  for  me  to  find  my  way  about  in  this  wilder 
ness  alone  ?  Besides,  I  may  be  run  over.  A 
thousand  things  may  occur.  How  can  you  op 
I,  or  anybody  tell  what  may  happen  !" 

Of  course  Valentine  could  not  pretend  to  aiTy 
knowledge  of  what  might  occur )  but  he  never* 
theless  wished  the  fat  cattle  were  drowned  in 
the  Dead  Sea.  He  had,  however,  one  great 
consolation — he  had  recovered  the  card ;  and 
as  they  rode  towards  the  place  at  which  th©- 
cattle  were  exhibited,  he  felt  twenty  times  to 
ascertain  if  it  were  secure,  and  eventually  d©» 
termined  to  wait,  with  all  the  patience  at  his 
command,  till  the  following  morning. 

"Now,"  said  Uncle  John,  on  arriving  at  the 
place  of  exhibition,  "  I  expect  to  have  a  treaty 
Val, — a  glorious  treat !"  and  having  enterect 
they  found  the  place  crowded  with  all  sorts  of 
people,  from  the  nobleman  down  to  the  butch- 
er's boy  without  a  hat. 

To  the  pigs  on  the  left  Uncle  John  first  di- 
rected his  attention.  He  was  a  great  judge  of 
pigs,  and  there  lay  the  poor  animals,  grunting, 
and  snoring,  and  panting,  and  squeaking,  while 
the  connoisseurs  around  were  engaged  in  the 
pleasing  occupation  of  slapping  their  haunches 
and  pinching  and  twisting  their  tails,  with  tbe 
ostensible  view  of  ascertaining  how  much 
noise  it  was  possible  for  them  to  make.  They 
had,  of  course,  been  made  so  fat  that  theii 
ability  to  stand  was  out  of  the  question  al'uc 
gether ;  yet,  although  they  were  all  in  tl© 
finest  state  of  corpulency,  they  looked  as  un- 
comfortable as  pigs  could  look  by  any  conceiv 
able  possibility. 

"Now,  there's  a  pig  for  you  !"  observed  Vi^ 
cle  John,  as  he  pointed  to  a  black  lump  of  flesh, 
which  appeared  to  be  particularly  unhappy, 
"  That  pig  weighs — now,  what  shall  I  say  ? — it 
weighs  above  fifty  score  !" 

"You're  wrong!"  cried  Valentine,  throwing 
his  voice  towards  the  head  of  the  pig ;  "  I'll 
bet  you  a  bottle  of  wine  I  don't  weigh  above 
forty!" 

Uncle  John  pursed  his  lips  and    knit  his 
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brows,  and  then  looked  at  the  pig's  head  in  a 
Tery  straightforward  manner,  and  then  cocked 
his  hat  on  one  side,  and  scratched  his  head 
whh  great  freedom,  and  felt  altogether  in  a 
confused  state  of  mind,  until  he  turned  towards 
Valentine,  who  happened  to  be  smiling,  when 
he  saw  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  what  it  was, 
and  cried,  lifting  his  stick,  "  You  young  dog ! 
there !  if  I  didn't  think  that  pig  spoke,  I'm  not 
here  !"  and  Uncle  John  roared  with  laughter. 
"What  a  fool!''  he  continued.  "The  idea  of 
a  pig  offering  to  bet  a  bottle  of  wine  he  didn't 
^5•eigh  forty  score  !"  and  again  Uncle  John  burst 
out  very  merrily,  until  at  length,  screwing  his 
countenance  to  a  very  solemn  pitch,  he  gravely 
added,  '•  But  he  weighs  fifty  score  for  all  that." 

Well,  they  now  left  the  pigs,  and  went  at 
once  to  the  other  side,  where  the  first  class 
oxen  were  arranged,  with  backs  as  broad  as 
those  of  full-sized  elephants,  and  withal  so  re- 
markably flat,  that  had  they  happened  to  have 
rolled  upon  those  backs,  they  would  have  stood 
no  more  chance  of  getting  up  again,  without 
mortal  aid,  than  a  turde,  on  being  placed  in  a 
GDirresponding  predicament.  And  they  appeared 
to  be  perfectly  cognizant  of  this,  for  whenever 
nature  called  upon  the  beasts  to  lie  down,  they 
obeyed  her  call  as  cautiously  as  Christians. 

'•  What  is  the  use,"  inquired  Valentine,  "of 
ftttenins  these  creatures  up  to  such  an  extent?" 

"The~  use!"  cried  Uncle  John — "the  use! 
Why,  the  use  of  it  is  to  see  how  fat  they  can 
be  made." 

"  But  what  is  the  use  of  seeing  how  fat  they 
can  be  made]" 

"'  Why,  of  course,  to  ascertain  which  kind 
of  cattle  will  fatten,  and  which  kind  will  not." 

"  Is  that  the  only  good  accomplished  ?" 

"  The  only  good !"  exclaimed  Uncle  John. 
"Is  not  that  good  enough?  What  would  be 
the  use  of  throwing  away  a  lot  of  fodder  upon 
cattle  that  won't  fatten  at  all  ?" 

"  There  is,"  said  Valentine,  as  gravely  as 
possible ;  "  a  society  in  this  wilderness,  as  you 
are  pleased  to  term  it,  for  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  animals.  Now,  the  officers  of  that 
society,  I  think,  ought  to  take  special  cogni- 
zance of  this  exhibition,  for  in  my  view  there 
cannot  be  a  species  of  cruelty  more  refined  than 
that  of  fattening  animals  up  to  a  state  in  which 
tlxey  are  compelled  to  gasp  at  least  a  hundred 
and.  twenty  times  per  minute.  Just  notice 
those  poor  distressed  creatures,  how  they  pant ! 
Can  any  man  believe  that  they  are  not  m  great 
pain  I  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  you  and  I 
were  in  the  power  of  graziers  who  felt  disposed 
to  experimentalize  upon  us ;  what  a  sweet  state 
of  mind  we  should  be  in  if  they  succeeded  in 
making  us  in  proportion  as  fat  as  those  beasts !" 

"The  grazier  who  could  succeed,  Val,  in 
making  you  fat,  would  deserve  a  gold  medal, 
thickly  studded  with  precious  stones.  But  we 
are  men,  and  thev  are  beasts ;  that  makes  all 
the  difference.  The  cases  are  therefore  by  no 
means  analogous." 

Valentine  did  not  suppose  that  they  were ; 
but  he  conceived  that  Uncle  John  might  have 
been  brought  to  explain  more  distinctly  why 
beasts  were  thus  fattened  to  an  extent  which 
teudered  their  existence  a  burden,  and  hence, 


following  the  example  of  Uncle  John  with  tll6 
pig,  adhered  firmly  to  his  first  position,  that  loa 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  An^ 
mals  were  bound  to  interfere. 

Now  it  really  was  interesting  to  observe  how 
the  farmers  and  the  butchers  felt  the  varioos 
popular  parts  of  the  animals  as  they  stood ;  but 
more  interesting  still  was  it  to  notice  how  th6 
far  more  fashionably-dressed  individuals,  hav* 
ing  stolen  a  few  lessons  from  the  butchers  «ind 
the  fanners,  felt  precisely  the  same  parts  of  those 
animals,  and  looked  quite  as  learned  as  the  butch*- 
ers  and  the  fanners  themselves.  One  individual^ 
an  extemal  pink  of  the  purest  water,  made  hint- 
self  particularly  conspicuous  in  this  vray;  first 
performing  the  operation  of  nipping  the  ani- 
mals, and  then  giving  his  judgment  upon  eacb 
to  two  ladies,  who  were  of  his  party,  with  infr 
nite  eloquence  and  point.  Valentine  was  highljr 
amused  by  this  exquisite  pretender :  he  felt  hia 
proceedings  to  be  ridiculous  in  the  extreme, 
and  tlierefore  watched  him  very  narrowly  imtjl 
he  reached  the  ox  which  had  gained  the  first 
prize,  and  which  he  began  to  feel,  of  course, 
with  consummate  dexterity-. 

"  Now,  doiiH  pinch  !"  cried  Valentine,  throro- 
ing  his  voice  towards  the  mouth  of  the  os, 
which,  as  if  to  complete  the  illusion,  at  th^ 
moment  turned  its  head  round ;  "  it's  of  no  useJ 
— you  donH  understand  it!" 

The  exquisite  started  back  greatly  confused^ 
while  the  ladies  were  excessively  alarmed  at 
the  announcement. 

"  Well,  dang  my  boottons !"  cried  a  country- 
man, "  if  ever  I  heerd  tell  o'  the  like  o'  that!" 

"  It  is  very  extraordinary,"  suggested  tlie  e:^ 
quisite.  v 

"  Strornary !  I  never  come  across  such  a> 
thing  afore  in  all  my  boorn  days.  That's  woot- 
he  goot  the  prize  for,  dang  me,  I  shouldn't 
wonder,  I'll  be  bound  to  say — no  doot." 

Uncle  John  could  keep  silent  no  longer.  Hb 
burst  into  a  roar,  which  so  powerfully  convulsed 
him,  that  he  felt  himself  bound  to  hold  on  by 
the  tail  of  the  next  ox. 

Tliis  seemed  to  awaken  the  suspicions  of  (hp 
pink.  He  could  not,  it  is  true,  understand  it 
exacdy ;  but  he  was  satisfied  that  the  animal 
had  spoken  by  no  means.  His  courage  there- 
fore returned,  and  being  positively  brave,  he 
placed  his  hand  upon  the  animal  again. 

"  Don't !  there's  a  good  fellow ! — pray  don't!" 
said  Valentine,  throvring  his  voice  as  before* 
"  You've  no  idea  how  sore  I  aiii  round  about 
the  tail." 

And  this  doubtless  was  precisely  what  the 
animal  would  have  said,  if  it  could  in  reality 
have  spoken ;  for  as  he  had  been  at  the  exh> 
bition  some  days,  his  most  popular  points,  thai 
is,  being  interpreted,  those  points  which  truB 
judges  invariably  assail,  must  have  been  exr 
tremely  tender;  but  whether  these  were  the 
words  which  the  animal  would  in  such  asx 
event  have  uttered,  or  not,  it  is  perfectly  certain 
that  they  had  the  effect  not  only  of  inducing  the 
exquisite  to  withdraw  his  hand  on  the  instant, 
but  of  inspiring  those  around  him  Avith  wondet 

"  Here,  Bill !"'  cried  a  butcher,  addressing  hia 
friend,  "  p'raps  this  aint  a  rum  start !  sen  I  may 
live  if  this  hox  carn't  talk  reg'lar." 
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"  Do  vot?"  cried  the  gentleman  to  whom  this 
bnpoitant  communication  had  been  addressed. 

<'  Vy,  talk  lijce  a  brick,  and  as  regular  as  a 
Christian/' 

"Yes  —  over!"  said  his  friend,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  incredulity. 

"  But  I  tell  yer  I  heered  him — so  there  carn't 
be  no  mistake." 

"  Vot !  do  you  mean  to  go  for  to  think  that 
yon'U  gammon  me  into  that  eieV 

"  Veil,  arks  these  ere  genelmen ! — don't  be- 
lieve me  arout  you  like  ! — they  all  heered  him." 
And  the  butcher  proceeded  to  accumulate  such 
Collateral  evidence  as  he  felt  must  establish  the 
(hing  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  incredulous 
friend;  but  as  Uncle  John  still  roared  with 
laughter,  and  kept  holding  on  by  the  tail  of  the 
next  ox  with  such  unexampled  firmness  that 
the  animal  must  have  felt  that  the  design  was 
to  pull  out  that  ornament  by  the  root,  it  was 
deemed  right  by  Valentine — ^just  as  the  butcher 
was  eloquently  entering  into  the  details  of  the 
affair — to  leave  the  interesting  group  to  solve 
that  which  of  course  was  regarded  as  a  mystery 
by  all. 

It  was,  however,  by  no  means  the  work  of 
a  moment  to  release  the  ox's  tail  from  the 
grasp  of  Uncle  John.  The  poor  animal  stood 
me  tugging  with  really  exemplary  patience; 
aaad  being  too  fat  to  kick,  looked  round  simply, 
6&  if  anxious  for  a  brief  explanation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  therewith;  but  he  clearly 
must  have  felt  that  if  an  assault  of  such  a  char- 
acter had  been  made  before  he  was  fattened, 
the  assailant  would  have  had  his  reward. 

By  dint  of  great  exertion  on  the  part  of  Val- 
antine.  however.  Uncle  John  was  eventually 
severed  from  the  tail;  but  before  they  had 
reached  the  place  in  which  the  sixth  and 
seventh  classes  were  exhibited,  loud  cries  of 
**  A  bull !  a  bull !  a  bull  broke  loose !"  were 
neard,  and  an  awful  rush  was  made  towards  the 
pigs.  Some  terror-stricken  gentlemen  leaped 
with  due  agility  upon  the  broad  flat  backs  of 
tite  cattle,  others  mounted  the  frames  near  the 
horns  of  the  beasts,  which  those  beasts  were  by 
no  means  inclined  to  submit  to,  and  hence  used 
the  weapons  with  which  nature  had  provided 
them,  with  no  inconsiderable  force  and  effect; 
but  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  alai-med 
connoisseurs  rushed  with  all  discreet  haste 
■towards  the  entrance  with  countenances  strongly 
expressive  of  the  most  lively  apprehensions, 
while  the  females  were  screaming,  and  the 
male  alarmists  shouting,  '•  A  pole  axe  ! — a  pole 
axe  there ! — let  him  be  killed !" 

As  soon  as  the  place  from  which  the  terror- 
fcts  had  so  unceremoniously  decamped  became 
olear,  Uncle  John,  who  had  slipped  with  sur- 
passing dexterity  behind  an  ox,  followed  Val- 
entine in,  and  beyond  all  dispute  there  was  a 
diort-horned  heifer  endeavoring  with  all  the 
2^al  and  ingenuity  of  which  she  was  capable  to 
dip  the  halter  over  her  head,  having  evidently 
been  pinched  until  her  popular  points  had  be- 
Qome  so  sore  that  she  had  made  up  her  mind 
to  endure  it  no  longer.  Two  laborers  however 
Uiost  bravely  approached  and  effectually  frus- 
trated her  ladyship's  design  —  a  striking  fact 
which  was  duly  and  promptly  announced,  and 


as  the  alarmists  were  returning  with  appro*- 
priate  caution,  Uncle  John  ascertained  that  it 
was  time  for  him  to  start,  when  he  and  Valen- 
tine left  the  exhibition,  highly  pleased  with  the 
varied  entertainment  it  had  afforded. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

THE     MUTUAL   KECOGNITION    AND   THE     INTERVIEW— 
THE    POLITE    INVITATION,    AND    THE   DINNER. 

It  may,  as  a  general  thing,  be  stated  that 
men  spend  their  most  miserable  hours  in  be<^ 
when  they  are  anxious  to  go  to  sleep  and  cai> 
not.  They  turn  and  turn,  and  with  every  tum 
thoughts  of  a  most  uncomfortable  character  arO' 
engendered;  yet  although  they  pray  heartily 
and  fervently  for  the  morning,  their  heads  really 
seem  to  be  sealed  to  their  pillows,  when  that 
which  they  prayed  for  arrives.  Such,  howevef  j 
was  not  the  case  with  Valentine.  It  is  true  he 
turned  over  and  over  continually  throughout 
the  night,  but  his  thoughts  were  of  the  most 
pleasing  character,  being  of  her  whom  he  felt 
that  he  loved :  it  is  also  true  that  he  wished  fbr 
the  morning,  but  when  it  arrived,  instead  of 
finding  him  apparently  sealed  to  the  pillow,  il 
found  him  knocking  violently  at  Uncle  John's 
door,  and  exerting  all  the  powers  of  suasion  at 
his  command  to  induce  him  to  get  up  at  onc^ 
He  really  marvelled  that  men  should  lie  in  bed 
so  long.  It  was  then  eight  o'clock,  and  although 
his  own  time  had  been  heretofore  nine,  it  then 
struck  him  as  extraordinary  that  it  had  not  been 
seven,  and  having  eventually  extorted  a  pro- 
mise from  Uncle  John  that  he  would  rise  on 
the  instant,  he  returned  to  his  own  room  to 
dres^. 

Now,  it  has  been  said  that  all  is  vanity ;  and 
if  vanity  be  thus  contradistinguished  from  pride, 
that  whereas  pride  prompts  us  to  esteem  oub- 
selves  highly,  vanity  stimulates  us  to  win  the 
esteem  of  others — it  is  quite  clear  that  vanity 
is  not  a  bad  passion,  but  on  the  contrary  one 
which  ought  fondly  to  be  cherished.  But  it  hep 
also  been  said,  and  that  too  by  an  ancient  phi- 
losopher, that  man  is  too  proud  to  be  vain,  and 
if  he  be,  it  is  abundantly  manifest  that  vanity  is 
not  quite  so  general  a  thing;  but  assuming  this 
to  be  wrong,  that  is  to  say,  assuming  that  mert 
are  in  reality  vain,  and  that  vain  men  are  in  the 
abstract  essentially  wicked,  it  still  appears  to  be 
quite  consistent  with  reason  to  contend  that  if 
there  be  a  time  at  which  the  developement  of 
vanity  is  venial,  it  is  that  at  which  men  are 
about  to  see  those  whom  they  love,  and  by 
whom  they  therefore  hope  to  be  loved  in  retuiiu 
They  are  then  the  most  anxious  to  win  the  esteem 
of  others ;  and  if  this  be  the  true  definition  of 
vanity,  it  follows  that  Valentine  himself  was  most 
vain  on  the  memorable  morning  in  question.  He 
was  never  so  long  dressing  before.  He  was 
indeed  so  extremely  particular  that  he  even  asr 
tonished  himself;  but  eventually,  conceiving 
that  Uncle  John  must  be  out  of  patience,  he 
gave  a  last  long  lingering  look  at  the  glass,  and 
went  down  into  the  parlor.  Uncle  John  was 
not  there.  He  too  must  have  been  more  than 
usually  particular  that  morning,  for  in  general 
he  was  dressed  and  down  in  less  than  five  irg* 
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nutes.  W  ell,  Valentine  waited :  he  waited  ten 
minutes,  and  thought  that  sufficiently  horrible ; 
but  when  he  had  waited  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
he  darted  at  once  up  to  Uncle  John's  room,  and 
knocked  as  if  the  house  had  been  in  flames. 

"Ay,  ay,"  cried  Uncle  John,  whom  the 
knocking  had  awakened  from  a  dream  which 
had  reference  to  some  astonishing  turnips 
which  he  had  seen  at  the  show  the  day  before ; 
and  immediately  after  he  had  said  "Ay,  ay," 
he  gave  a  very,  very  long  cosey  yawn. 

"What,  are  you  not  up  yet?"  cried  Valen- 
tine. 

Uncle  John  instantly  rolled  out  of  bed  and 
cried,  '-Up!  yes,  of  course!"  which  of  course 
■was  the  fact.  "  I'll  be  down  in  five  minutes," 
he  added,  with  truly  remarkable  presence  of 
mind ;  and  within  the  five  minutes  he  was  down. 

"What  a  time  you  have  been!"  observed 
Valentine,  seating  himself  at  the  table. 

"I've  been  dreaming,"  returned  Uncle  John, 
"of  those  turnips.  I  thought  that  you  under- 
took to  swallow  one  six  and  thirty  inches  in 
circumference  whole." 

"  And  did  I  do  it -i" 

"  To  the  utter  astonishment  of  all  beholders 
it  slipped  clean  down  like  a  pill." 

"  It  must  have  appeared  that  I  possessed  a 
most  extraordinary  swallow  :  but  do  you  think 
<yf  going  out  this  morning  at  all  ■?" 

"Why  no,  my  boy,  really  I  don't  think  I 
can.  This  racing  about  day  after  day  knocks 
me  up  altogether." 

"  Then  I'll  return  as  soon  as  possible.  I  shall 
not  be  gone  long." 

"  Gone '?     Why,  where  are  you  going  V 

"  To  call  on  those  persons  I  named  to  you 
yesterday.     Don't  you  remember]" 

Uncle  John  it  was  clear  had  forgotten  all 
about  it ;  but  he  now  recollected  the  circum- 
stance, and  shook  his  head  gravely.  "  I  know," 
said  he,  "  that  if  I  endeavor  to  persuade  you  to 
keep  away  from  that  girl,  you  will  be  the  more 
anxious  to  go  ;  that  is  perfectly  clear.  I  shall 
therefore  say  no  more  about  it.  You  are  at 
liberty  to  go,  sir,  but  remember,  if  you  associate 
yourself  with  any  creature  who  can  be  picked 
iip  on  board  a  steam-packet,  I  disown  you — at 
once,  sir,  I  disown  you." 

"  Uncle  1"  said  Valentine,  in  a  tone  of  re- 
monstrance, "can  you  suppose — " 

"  ril  hear  nothing  more  about  it,"  interrupted 
Uncle  John,  "  I  see  clearly  how  it  will  be. 
You'll  make  a  fool  of  yourself,  sir  ! — but  go  by 
all  means,  and  if  you  are  not  back  in  less  than 
two  hours,  I  shall  go  out  without  you.  I  can't 
live  in  this  hole  of  London  without  a  little  ex- 
ercise ;  no  man  can  do  it.  Therefore,  two 
hours,  mark  !     I'll  not  wait  another  moment." 

It  will  hence  be  perceived  that  Uncle  John 
wag  rather  angry ;  but  he  notwithstanding 
shook  hands  with  Valentine,  and  explained  be- 
fore he  left  that,  as  he  had  great  confidence  in 
his  judgment  and  discretion,  he  felt  sure  that 
he  would  commit  no  act  of  folly  that  would 
ehake  it. 

The  concluding  observation  he  deemed  high- 
ly politic.  "Suspicion,"  thought  he,  "is  the 
parent  of  the  thing  we  suspect ;  but  let  any 
Qoe  feel  that  full  confidence  is  reposed  in  him; 


and  he  will  think  and  think  a  long  time  befoft 
he  betrays  it." 

Without  hearing  another  discou/aging  word), 
therefore,  Valentine  started  for  Bryanstone* 
square,  but  on  his  way  felt  as  if  within  the 
hour  he  should  know  if  the  germ  of  his  life's 
happiness  would  strike  root  or  wither.  He  had 
never  before  conceived  it  to  be  possible  for  the 
slightest  imperfection  to  characterize  her  in 
whom  his  hopes  were  concentered.  His  ino 
pression  had  been  that  he  had  but  to  see  her 
again  to  be  happy.  Uncle  John  had  placed  his 
thoughts  in  a  doubting  direction :  yet  where 
the  grounds  were  that  could  justify  doubt,  really 
Valentine  could  not  conceive.  "  If  she  be  not," 
thought  he,  "what  I  feel  that  she  is,  why — 
why  then  must  I  strive  to  forget  her :  but  I'U 
not  do  her  the  injustice  to  suppose  that  she  is 
not.  I  feel  convinced  that  I  am  not  mistaken." 
And  with  this  conviction  firmly  impressed  upon 
his  mind,  he  reached  the  house. 

It  was  a  large  one  !  rather  awfully  jairge': 
he  could  not  help  feeling  that  he  should  have 
liked  it  somewhat  better,  had  it  been  a  little 
smaller  ! — he  had  had  no  idea  of  its  being  such 
a  size  !  It  could  not  be  the  right  one  \  He 
must  have  made  a  mistake,  either  in  the  name 
of  the  square,  or  in  the  number !  He  passed 
it,  and  drew  forth  the  card.  No! — all  was  cor» 
rect !  "Surel)^,"  thought  he,  "this  mus-t  be 
the  same  card  ?"  And  he  really  began  to  feel 
not  quite  sure  even  of  that;  but  in  order  to  put 
an  end  to  all  doubt  on  the  subject,  he  went  to 
the  door  and  knocked  boldly — albeit,  there  waa 
something  in  the  sound  of  the  knocker  a  litth 
too  aristocratic. 

"Mr.  Raven,"  said  he,  when  the  door  had 
been  opened,  in  a  tone  more  than  usually  de» 
cided  and  severe. 

"  Not  at  home,  sir,"  replied  the  servant 
whose  livery  was  of  the  gayest  description. 

"  What  time  is  he  usually  at  home  ?"  inquired 
Valentine,  drawing  forth  his  card-case. 

"  About  this  time,  sir,  generally,"  said  the 
servant.     "  He  is  seldom  out  before  one  or  two.'' 

Valentine  having  left  his  card,  thereupon 
turned  from  the  door;  but  his  eye  was  at  tllB 
moment  attracted  by  one  who  had[  darted  to  the 
window,  and  who  recognised  him  instantly! 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  recognition  was 
mutual ;  yet  ought  he — she  bowed  to  him  !-— 
that  was  sufficient :  he  returned :  the  door  haij 
not  been  closed ;  but  before  he  had  time  to  say 
a  syllable  to  the  servant,  an  angel,  in  the  per- 
fect similitude  of  her  whom  he  had  savedj 
seized  his  hand,  and  led  him  into  the  room. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you !"  she  exclaimed. 
"Indeed  I  scarcely  can  tell  how  delighted  I 
am  !" — and  she  led  him  to  a  seat,  and  sat  very, 
very  near  him ;  and  they  gazed  upon  each 
other,  and  looked  very  pale,  and  felt  really 
very  awkward  and  stupid. 

Valentine  could  not  get  over  it  at  all ! — but  he 
had  always  been  a  fool  in  the  presence  of  la» 
dies.  He  would  have  met  Satan  himself,  in 
the  shape  of  a  man,  without  a  nerve  being 
fluttered ;  but  if  one  of  his  majesty's  most  njW 
nute  imps  had  appeared  in  the  semblance  of  a 
woman,  that  imp  would  in  limine  have  beatea 
him  hollow. 
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■  It  will  not,  therefore,  by  any  means  be 
deemed  very  extraordinary,  that  the  lady,  in 
this  instance,  should  have  been  the  first  to  re- 
cover ;  in  fact,  the  recovery  of  Valentine  was 
rather  remote,  when  she  exclaimed,  ''  Oh,  how 
I  do  wish  that  papa  would  return  !  He  would, 
indeed,  be  so  happy  to  see  you.  He  has  been 
talking  about  you  every  day  since  ;  and  we  did 
so  wonder  you  had  not  called — there  he  is !" 
she  continued,  starting  up,  as  a  knock  came  to 
the  door.  And  it  really  was  a  most  undeniable 
knock.  It  was  like  the  commencement  of  the 
overture  to  Semiramide.  She  therefore  could 
not  by  any  possible  chance  have  been  mistaken. 
It  seemed,  too,  as  if  the  servant  knew  some- 
thing of  the  tune ;  for  the  last  bar  had  scarcely 
been  executed,  when  he  flew  across  the  hall, 
with  an  apparently  just  and  well-grounded  ap- 
prehension of  an  inimediate  encore. 

Valentine  now  heard  the  voice  of  authority, 
which  was  also  the  voice  of  Mr.  Raven ;  and 
as  his  daughter  glided  gracefully  to  meet  him 
in  the  hall,  he  cried,  "Well,  Louise  ! — anything 
turned  up  fresh  1" 

'■  This  is  the  gentleman,  papa,  who  preserved 
us,"  said  Louise,  as  he  entered  the  room. 

"Ah!  my  brave  fellow!"'  exclaimed  Mr. 
Raven.  "  How  are  you  T  Glad  to  see  you — 
very  glad — right  glad! — God  bless  you! — But 
why  have  you  not  been  before  ?" 

Valentine — whom  the  presence  of  Mr.  Raven 
had  relieved  from  all  embarrassment — now  ex- 
plained all  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  card ;  and  as  he  dwelt  with  considerable 
emphasis  and  eloquence  upon  his  anxiety  to 
regain  it,  and  the  pleasure  its  recovery  had  in- 
duced. Louise  watched  his  countenance  with 
the  earnestness  of  love  ;  and  every  word,  every 
lone,  sank  deep  into  her  heart. 

"  God  bless  you ! — God  bless  you !"  exclaim- 
ed Mr.  Raven,  and  something  like  a  tear  stood 
in  his  eye  as  he  spoke ;  and  he  shook  the  hand 
of  Valentine  again  very  warmly,  as  he  added, 
/'You  don't  know  —  you  can't  know  —  how 
anxious  we  have  been  to  see  you  !  But  come, 
come  ! — you'll  dine  with  us  to-day,  as  a  matter 
of  course?" 

"  I  should  be  happy — most  happy — but  my 
ancle  is  in  town,'"  observed  Valentine. 

"  Well,  bring  your  uncle  with  you,  of  course !" 
said  Mr,  Raven.  "  Give  my  compliments,  and 
tell  him  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  him  to  take  pot- 
luck.     I'U  send  my  carriage  for  him  at  five." 

"  Pot-luck  !"  thought  Valentine — "  that's  very 
extraordinary."  He  had  heard  of  pot-luck  be- 
fore, certainly ;  but  never  in  immediate  connec- 
tion with  a  carriage.  However,  he  fancied  that 
all  this  would  tend  to  astonish  the  nerves  of 
Uncle  John ;  and  therefore  having  acknowledg- 
ed the  politeness  of  Mr.  Raven,  he  rose  and 
took  leave,  as  the  bell  rang  a  peal  that  would 
have  inspired  a  whole  village  with  spirit. 

"  Well,  what  think  vou  now,  Val '?— What 
think  you  now  ?"  said  he,  addressing  himself 
in  the  second  person  singular,  the  moment  he 
had  left  the  house.  "  She  is  indeed  very  beau- 
tiful— very  !  But  what  sort  of  people  can  they 
be?  She  is  elegant  in  her  manners — very 
ladylike  indeed — but  her  father  is  clearly  not 
veiy  lafui&i   and  yet  what  a  superb  style  they 
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live  in !  He  must  be  some  one  of  inaportaace 
— yet  I  cannot  remember  to  have  heard  the 
name  associated  with  distinction  !"  He  was 
puzzled — greatly  puzzled.  He  conceived  that 
Mr.  Raven  had  scai-cely  the  manners  of  a  gen- 
tleman, and  certainly  not  those  of  an  aristo- 
crat! Still  he  found  it  hard  to  associate  tu1» 
garity  with  the  style  in  which  he  lived.  What 
he  had  been,  or  what  he  could  be,  therefore, 
Valentine  was  unable  to  conceive.  It  was  a 
mystery  altogether;  and  one  in  which  he  con- 
tinued to  be  so  mentally  involved,  that  he  had 
reached  home  before  he  even  thought  that  he 
was  near. 

"  Well,  my  boy,"  said  Uncle  John,  who  as 
Valentine  entered  was  sitting  with  his  heels 
upon  the  mantel-piece ;  "  well,  have  you  seen 
her?" 

"I  have,"  replied  Valentine. 

"  Ah  !  she's  a  lovely  girl,  isn't  she  ?  fascina- 
ting, interesting,  beautiful !  eh?" 

"She  is,  indeed  !" 

"Of  course!"  cried  Uncle  John;  "I  could 
have  sworn  it !  She  is  all  that  is  grateful  and 
elegant,  highly,  very  highly  accomplished,  with 
a  German  or  perhaps  a  Grecian  nose,  and  a  re- 
markable couple  of  beautiful  black  eyes  of 
course  blazing  away  like  brilliants.  That's  the 
girl !  Is  she  a  milliner  ?" 

"  No,  she  lives  with  her  father." 

"Is  her  father  a  cobbler,  or  does  he  keep  a 
snuff-shop?" 

"I  can't  make  out  at  all  what  he  is.  I  am 
unable  to  imagine  what  he  can  be." 

"He  lives  by  his  wnts.  perhaps;  a  gambler, 
or  something  of  that  sort?" 

"  No,  I  don't  think  he  is,"  said  Valentine, 
carelessly. 

"  Don't  think  he  is  !  Pray,  did  you  see 
him?" 

"  Oh,  yes ;  he  has  invited  you  and  me  to  go 
and  take  pot-luck  with  him  ?" 

"Pot-luck!"  said  Uncle  John;  "I  expect  it 
would  indeed  be  pot-luck,  and  very  poor  pot- 
luck  too.  What  is  he  going  to  have,  Val, 
pickled  pork  and  cabbage  ?" 

"  I  don't  at  all  know  what  he'll  give  us ;  but 
of  course  you'll  go  ?" 

"  Go,— I  go  ?     Decidedly  not." 

"But  his  carriage  will  be  here  for  you  al 
five." 

"His  what!"  cried  Uncle  John;  "his  car- 
riage !"  The  idea  struck  him  as  being  so 
amusing  and  so  good,  that  he  laughed  very 
heartily ;  he  really  could  not  help  it.  "  What 
sort  of  a  carriage  is  it,  Val?"  he  inquired j 
"  what  sort  of  a  carriage,  my  boy  ?" 

"  Upon  my  life,"  replied  Valentine,  "  I  don't 
know  what  color  it  is,  never  having  seen  it : 
but  if  it  corresponds  at  all  with  the  liveries,  and 
I  dare  say  it  does,  it's  a  dasher  !" 

Uncle  John  looked  at  Valentine  earnestly. 
He  thought  there  was  something  in  it — cer- 
tainly he  did  go  so  far  as  to  think  that ;  bat 
then  he  really  could  not  go  one  single  step 
further.  "  Now,"  said  he,  "  is  this  one  of  your 
jokes?  Because  if  it  is,  you  had  better  tell 
me,  that  I  may  know  how  to  aet.  Is  it,  oi  is  it 
not,  a  joke  ?" 

"  Upon  my  honor,"  s^d  Valentine,  "  na'"* 
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And  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  Uncle  John, 
he  explained  all  the  circumstances  just  as  they 
Occurred. 

"Why,  what  an  extraordinary  piece  of  busi- 
ness to  be  sure  !"  said  Uncle  John,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  amazement.  "But  I'll  go!  —  oh! 
I'll  go  !  although  Fm  sure  to  make  a  fool  of  my- 
self. I'm  sure  of  it !  I  know  nothing  of  aris- 
tocratic etiquette,  which  changes,  I'm  told, 
about  twenty  times  a  month.  It  may,  for  ex- 
ample, be  the  fashion  to  take  soup  with  a  fork, 
and  I'm  just  as  likely  as  not,  you  see,  to  catch 
Tip  a  spoon." 

"  Oh,  you'll  be  able  to  manage  it  very  well. 
Besides,  these  Jtre  not  very,  very  aristocratic 
people." 

"  I  don't  know  so  much  about  that,"  said 
Uncle  John  —  "you  can't  judge.  Sometimes 
that  which  is  in  others  deemed  the  essence  of 
vulgarity,  is  in  them  held  to  be  the  very  acme 
df  refinement.  They  do  it,  I  suppose,  to  show 
aff  their  independence — to  prove  that  they  can 
do  that  which,  but  for  them,  others  would  never 
dare  attempt.  I  recollect  that,  at  our  last  elec- 
tion dinner,  we  had  Lord  George  Rattle,  who 
is  considered,  of  course,  the  very  perfection  of 
refinement,  and  every  eye  was,  in  consequence, 
upon  him.  Well — he  cocked  the  knife  in  his 
mouth,  and  took  the  wing  of  a  fowl  in  his  fin- 
gers, and  placed  his  elbows  upon  the  table,  and 
picked  his  teeth  violently.  Why,  such  proceed- 
ings had  been  considered  by  all  rather  unpar- 
liamentary, if  not  indeed  vulgar  in  the  extreme  : 
but  then,  what  was  the  consequence?  Why, 
at  the  next  public  dinner  we  had,  there  was 
scarcely  a  fork  used;  the  flesh  of  the  chickens 
was  gnawed  olT  the  bones,  and  while  almost 
every  man  placed  his  elbows  upon  the  table, 
there  was  really  such  a  picking  of  teeth,  you 
would  have  thought  that  all  the  crickets  in  all 
the  bake-houses  in  the  empire  had  assembled 
in  honor  of  the  occasion.  But  Til  go ! — of  course, 
that  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to."  And  he 
commenced  at  once  bustling  about,  with  the 
view  of  making  himself  as  tidy  as  possible. 

Well,  five  o'clock  came,  and  a  carriage  rat- 
tled up  to  the  door.  Uncle  John  ran  to  the 
window,  and  was  amazed  !  It  was  one  of 
the  very  gayest  he  had  seen,  not  excepting 
even  that  of  the  vmder-sheriff.  The  widow 
Smugman  was  struck  almost  dumb  1  .she  could 
scarcely  announce  its  arrival. 

"Are  you  ready  T"  said  Valentine,  address- 
ing Uncle  John,  who  really  felt  fidgety  him- 
self at  the  moment. 

"Yes,  quite  ready — quite,"  was  the  hasty 
reply,  and  they  descended,  of  course  with  due 
dignity  of  aspect,  and  entered  the  carriage 
forthwith. 

"  I  don't  think  that  fellow  could  look  at  a 
man,"  said  Uncle  John,  as  the  carriage  drove 
off,  "  without  touching  his  hat.  It  comes,  how- 
ever, natural  to  him,  I  suppose.  A  little  less 
of  it,  perhaps,  woulcl  be  as  well.  But  what 
will  the  widow  think  of  a  carriage  like  this, 
lined  with  rose-pink  satin,  driving  up  to  her  door ! 
Why,  Ae'll  be  about  as  proud  of  it  as  if  it 
were  her  own. !  Did  you  see  how  astonished 
ehe  looked  ?  Upon  my  life,  she  must  suppose 
tbiat  we  are  highly  connected." 


And  it  really  was  an  elegant  carriage ;  btit 
then  no  man  could  see  it  Avithout  feeling  sure 
that  display  was  the  hobby  of  its  owner.  The 
horses,  too,  were  of  the  most  showy  character^ 
and,  as  they  seemed  to  be  unable  to  go  at  a  le^ 
rapid  rate  than  that  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  they 
of  course  very  soon  reached  the  house,  before 
which  they  stopped  almost  as  instantaneously 
as  if  the  pole  had  been  absolutely  driven  against 
an  unyielding  stone  wall. 

"  Tney  must  have  gone  upon  their  haunchea. 

I  don't  myself  see  how  they  could ."     At 

this  moment  Uncle  John  was  interrupted  by  an 
unexampled  knock  at  the  door,  which  was  iT>- 
stantly  opened,  when  he  and  Valentine  alighted 
with  all  the  dignity  of  which  they  were  capa- 
ble, and  were  shown  at  once  into  a  magnificerft 
drawing-room,  in  which  the  really  beautiful 
Louise  and  her  father  received  them  with  great 
cordiality  and  warmth. 

Louise  looked  more  lovely  than  ever ;  and 
as  Valentine  was  comparatively  free  from  err>» 
barrassment.  he  certainly  did  appear  to  great 
advantage  himself.  This  imparted  mutual  ple» 
sure,  and  they  chatted  very  freely  and  with  ii»- 
finite  gaiety,  while  Uncle  John  was  made  to  feel 

i'ust  as  much  at  home  as  if  he  had  known  Miu 
laven  for  years. 

This  was  pleasant — they  all  felt  it  to  be  plea-' 
sant;  and  when  dinner  was  announced,  Mt. 
Raven  looked  at  Valentine,  as  he  bowed  and 
waved  his  hand  towards  Louise,  and  then  sei> 
ing  the  arm  of  Uncle  John,  observed,  "  We  twt) 
old  fogies  will  go  down  together,"  an  observa- 
tion which  was  certainly  remarkable  in  itself. 

Now  the  first  thing  which  struck  Uncle  Johri, 
as  he  entered  the  dining-room,  was  the  plate. 
It  was  really  of  the  most  massive  and  gorgeous 
description,  and  displayed  in  such  style,  and 
moreover  in  such  extraordinary  quantities,  that 
he  could  not  but  think  that  Mr.  Raven  must 
possess  the  wealth  of  CrcDsus. 

There  was,  however,  one  thing  Avhich,  in 
Uncle  John's  judgment,  spoilt  all ;  and  that  was 
the  restless  anxiety  of  Mr.  Raven  to  inspire  him 
with  the  belief  that  he  was  totally  unprepared 
to  receive  him.  "  I  beg  that  you  will  excuse 
us  to-day,"  he  would  observe:  then,  "You  see 
we  are  quite  in  the  rough;  then,  "I'm  afraid 
you'll  not  be  able  to  make  a  dinner" — then, 
'"  You  see  we  have  only  a  snack ;  as,  of  course, 
we  didn't  expect  to  have  the  pleasure  of  your 
compan}^"  And  these  apologies  were  so  con- 
stantly reiterated,  that  Uncle  John — who  had 
never  in  his  life  sat  down  to  a  more  sumptuous 
dinner— was  heartily  glad  when  it  was  over, 
for  he  didn't  like  to  say,  "Oh,  don't  mention 
itj''  or  "I  beg  that  you'll  not  apologize" — or 
"Really  it  will  do  very  well;"  or  indeed  any- 
thing of  that  sort,  because  he  felt  that  that 
would  not  convey  quhe  enough;  nor  did  he 
like  to  say,  "Upon  my  life,  I  never  sat  down  tD 
a  more  splendid  dinner,"  because  he  felt  that  that 
might  convey  a  little  too  much  ! — he  therefore 
said  nothing,  in  reply  to  those  apologies;  bnt 
labored  to  put  down  the  nuisance  by  bowing. 

Of  course  Valentine  could  not  help  noticing 
this;  but  he  was  then  far  too  deeply  engai^ea 
with  Louise,  to  think  much  about  the  motive 
which  prompted  the  annoyance.     It  was  per- 
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ffectly  manifest  that  he  was  not  annoyed.  On 
Ihe  contrary,  he  had  never  felt  so  happy  be- 
fore :  nor,  indeed,  had  Louise.  They  were 
really  delighted  with  each  other;  and  their 
ayes ! — It  will  probably  be  useless  to  say  how 
£aey  looked ;  but  that  they  met  as  if  the  two 
pair  had  been  under  the  absolute  guidance  of 
die  soul,  is  quite  certain. 

Mr.  R?t^en,  immediately  after  dinner,  com- 
menced drinVi.jg  with  great  freedom ;  and  this 
had  the  effect  of  causing  him  gradually  to 
throw  off  that  sort  of  restraint,  which  his 
Stealth  and  the  style  in  which  he  lived  had  im- 
posed. He  became  very  communicative  in- 
deed, and  very  joyous,  when  Valentine,  who 
tiad  taken  special  care  of  his  own  faculties, 
discovered  the  real  character  of  the  man. 

"  Come,  come  !  you  don't  drink  !"'  cried  Mr. 
Ilaven,  slapping  Uncle  John  heartily  upon  the 
filioulder.  ''Come!  never  mind  the  young 
an's — leave  them  to  themselves,  while  we  two 
(fld  codgers  enjoy  ourselves,  eh  ?  You're  just 
the  sort  of  fellow  I  like  !  None  of  your  stiff, 
npstart  penniless  men  in  buckram,  for  me  ! 
You're  just  the  man  after  my  own  heart!  so 
let's  both  be  jolly,  eh?  let's  both  be  jolly  !" 

Uncle  John  had  no  objection. 

''But,"  continued  Mr.  Raven,  with  truly 
awful  solemnity,  •'  I  feel  that  I  have  one  great 
duty  to  perform.  Louise,  my  girl,  fill  up  a 
bumper — a  bumper,  my  girl,  for  this  toast !  I 
rise,"  he  continued,  very  slowly  and  very  em- 
phatically, "  I  rise  to  propose  the  health  of  one 
to  whose  brave  and  noble  nature  we — I  and 
ray  girl — owe  our  present  existence.  That 
young  man."  he  added,  pointing  to  Valentine 
£aid  looking  at  Uncle  John,  "  saved  my  life,  he 
saved  the  hfe  of  my  child  ! — God  bless  him  !" 
Here  Valentine  rose  to  take  the  hand  extended 
towards  him,  the  owner  of  which  was  for  some 
time  unable  to  proceed.  "I  can't,"  he  at 
length  added,  '•  give  expression  to  my  feelings, 
my  feelings  won't  let  me ;  but  if  ever  I  forget 
him,  may  I  be  forgotten !  If  ever  I  cease  to  be 
grateful — God  bless  you  !"  He  could  then  say 
no  more,  but  sank  back  in  his  chair,  and  having 
wiped  away  the  tears  which  almost  blinded 
him,  emptied  his  glass  and  replenished. 

The  pride  of  Uncle  John  at  that  interesting 
moment  was  quite  beyond  conception.  His 
opinion  of  Valentine  had  previously  of  course 
been  very  high ;  but  at  that  moment,  really,  in 
his  judgment,  he  was  the  most  splendid  fellow 
that  ever  lived,  and  in  the  warmth  of  his  feel- 
ings he  expressed  himself  precisely  to  this 
effect,  and  Mr.  Raven  entirely  agreed  with  him, 
when  Valentine  acknovv-ledged  the  toast  in  a 
highly  appropriate  speech,  and  shortly  after 
Loui.se,  though  reluctantly,  retired. 

"There,"  said  Mr.  Raven,  addressing  Uncle 
John  the  very  moment  Louise  had  left  the  room, 
"  what  do  you  think  of  that  girl,  eh  1 — what  do 
you  think  of  her  for  a  pawnbroker's  daughter?" 

"Upon  my  life,"  said  Uncle  John,  "you 
ought  to  be  proud  of  her." 

"  Proud,  sir,  I  am  proud  !  Why  that  girl, 
•when  I  was  in  business,  kept  the  whole  of  my 
books,  sir! — what  do  you  think  of  that?  and 
never  made  an  error  of  a  penny  !  Would  you 
believe  it?    She  was  worth  to  me  more  than 


fifty  clerks  put  together.  She  worked  like  a 
horse,  and  now  see  what  she  is !" 

"  She  is  indeed  very  elegant,"  observed 
Uncle  John. 

"I  believe  you!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Raven. 
"  Talk  of  your  aristocracy !  I'd  back  her 
against  the  first  lady  in  the  land,  although  shs 
is  but  a  pawnbroker's  daughter." 

"  You  have  of  course  been  out  of  business 
some  years'?" 

"  Five,  sir,  five  years  come  Christmas.  IM 
a  long  spell  at  it,  a  very  long  spell ;  but  I've 
done  the  trick,  althou2;h  I  did  commence  as'<a 
poor  ragged  boy!" 

"Nothing,"  said  Uncle  John,  "can  be  mow 
pleasing  than  the  reflections  of  a  man  who  has 
been  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune." 

"Of  course  not!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Raven, 
who  was  highly  delighted.  "Of  course  not. 
I  glory  in  it.  I  feel  that  there's  the  more  credit 
due  to  me,  eh  ?  Why,  when  I  began  life  I 
hadn't,  if  you'll  believe  me,  such  a  thing  as  a 
penny  in  my  pocket,  nor~  scarcely  a  rag  to  my 
back,  yet  see  now  what  I  am  !  I  began  as  a 
boy  to  run  of  errands,  clean  knives,  shoes,  and 
windows, — in  short,  to  make  myself  generally 
useful.  I  did  so  ;  and  worked  my  way  into  the 
shop,  and  then  married  the  governor's  daughter 
and  had  a  share  in  the  business ;  and  then  I 
got  it  all,  and  now  I  can  buy  vip  one-half  of  your 
beggarly  aristocracy,  and  be  even  then  a  rich 
man !" 

"  It  must  be  a  very  profitable  business,"  ob- 
served Uncle  John. 

"  Yes  it  is — it  is  profitable  :  there's  no  deny- 
ing that.  But  people  make  a  mistake  when 
they  suppose  that  the  profits  are  chiefly  de- 
rived frojTi  the  poor.  The  little  sums  tell  up, 
no  doubt;  but  fortunes  are  made  by  supplying 
the  wants  of  our  proud  peacock  beggarly  aris- 
tocracy !  That  is  how  fortunes  are  realized; 
when  you  come  to  fortunes  !  VVhy,  I've  had 
in  one  morning  in  my  little  room  no  less  than 
ten  ladies  of  title  ! — in  one  single  morning, 
sir! — What  do  you  think  of  that?" 

"You  astonish  me  !"  exclaimed  Uncle  John: 
and  it  really  is  a  fact  that  Uncle  John  was 
astonished.  He  had  never  before  heard  of 
such  a  thing  in  his  life. 

"  Some,"  continued  Mr.  Raven,  who  was 
now  fairly  warmed  upon  the  subject — "some 
brought  me  their  cases  of  jewels;  some  wora 
them  and  took  them  off  before  me,  white 
others  brought  with  them  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  their  plate." 

"  But  did  they  go  into  the  shop  ?" 

"No! — bless  your  soul,  no;  they  were 
somewhat  too  cunning  for  that.  They  would 
come  to  the  private  door,  and  whenever  they 
came  they  were  sure  to  be  trembling  on  ths 
very  verge  of  ruin.  Of  course  I  understood  it! 
I  knew  what  it  meant.  I  used  to  tease  them 
sometimes — you  know — pretend  to  be  poor- 
just  to  hear  what  they  Avould  say.  It  wouldn't 
do,  however,  to  carry  on  long,  because  they'd 
go  right  clean  off  into  hysterics.  I  have  had 
them,  sir,  crying  and  fainting,  and  begging  and 
praying  !  '  Now,  upon  my  word,'  I  used  to  say, 
'  money  is  very  scarce,  but  how  much  will  do 
for  you?'     'Oh!'  they  would  almost  scream— 
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*I  must  have  a  hundred  pounds,  or  I'm  ruined. 
C'll  leave  you  my  jewels,  which  cost  a  thousand 
— I  must  have  them  again  to  go  to  Lady  Tonti- 
Bo's  ball — and  I'll  give  you  for  the  accommoda- 
tion thirty,  forty,  fihy,  sixty  pounds,  or  anything 
you  like  to  name. — Dear,  dear  Mr.  Raven,  do 
oblige  me  !'  "' 

''I  wonder,"  said  Uncle  John,  "they  were 
not  ashamed  of  themselves." 

"  Ashamed !"  cried  Mr.  Raven ;  "  your  beg- 

tarly  aristocracy  ashamed  !  Catch  them  at  it ! 
ir,  they  are  ashamed  of  nothing ! — ^they've  got 
no  shame  in  them.  I've  seen  such  scenes,  and 
heard  such  tales ! — they've  made  my  hair  stand 
an  end,  sir,  right  up  on  end ! — they  have  almost 
made  me  vow  that  I'd  never  again  put  the 
smallest  faith  in  woman ;  and  I  surely  never 
should,  but  that  I  knew  these  tricks  were  con- 
fined to  our  beggarly  aristocracy.  They'll  do 
anything  to  cheat  their  husbands — anything  in 
the  woiid  ;  they  glory  in  it — absolutely  glory  in 
it !  But,  really,  I  couldn't  help  laughing  some- 
times. There  was  old  Lady  Lumley — she's  dead 

now;  she  died  about  the  year ,  but  that's 

of  no  consequence — well,  she  would  come,  say 
on  a  Tuesday,  bustling  into  the  room,  in  such 
a  fidget  and  so  out  of  breath,  you'd  have 
thought  she  had  not  got  another  moment  to  live. 
*  Well,  Mr.  Raven,'  she  would  say,  '  I've  got 
into  another  dreadful  scrape,  and  I  must  have 
your  dear,  kind  assistance  ;  I  lost  all  my  money 
last  night.  I  positively  never  saw  cards  go  so 
cross.  There  really  must  have  been  cheating  ; 
but  I'm  going  to  meet  the  same  party  to-night, 
and  imless  I  have  a  hundred  pounds  now,  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  recover  my  loss.  Ill 
leave  ray  suite  of  brilliants :  I  am  sure  not  to 
want  them  till  Friday;  but  I  have  no  doubt  at 
all  of  being  able  to  call  for  them  to-morrow.' 
Well,  Fd  lend  her  the  hundred,  and  after  calling 
me  a  '  dear  good  creature,'  and  the  rest  of  it, 
although  if  I  passed  her  in  the  park,  or  else- 
where, she'd  turn  up  her  aristocratic  nose  and 
Wouldn't  know  me  ;  she'd  trot  off  delighted  to 
her  carriage,  which  she  invariably  left  at  the 
comer.  The  next  morning  she'd  call  again, 
not  to  take  away  her  diamonds,  but  to  beg  of 
me  to  let  her  have  another  hundred  pounds. 
She'd  have  lost  the  hundred  she  had  the  day 
before,  and  peihaps  two  or  three  hundred  be- 
sides, which  had  been  given  to  her  by  the  earl 
for  some  very  special  purpose.  I'd  let  her  have 
another  hundred,  for  tne  diamonds  vs^ere  worth 
three  thousand  at  least ;  I  believe  they  originally 
cost  five;  and  the  very  next  morning  she'd 
hustle  in  again, — the  earl  had  missed  them  ! 
They  were  his  first  gift,  and  unless  she  could 
have  them  to  wear  that  night,  she  would  be 
for  ever  ruined !  She  would  bring,  perhaps,  a 
suite  of  torquoise,  pearls,  or  anything  else  she 
might  happen  to  have  worn  the  night  before  to 
deposit,  until  she  could  bring  back  the  diamonds. 
And  thus  she  went  on — and  thus  they  all  go 
<in,  paying  in  the  long  run  at  least  a  thousand 
per  cent,  for  tlieir  money ;  and  I've  had  in  my 
house  at  one  time,  sir,  jewels,  which  couldn't 
have  cost  less  than  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds." 

"But  of  course,"    said  Uncle  John,  "they 
eventually  reaeemed  them?" 


"  By  no  means,  sir,  is  it  a  matter  of  courS» 
— by  no  manner  of  means.  They  would  go  ols 
and  on,  getting  deeper  and  deeper,  until  they 
could  not  pay  the  money  advanced,  and  then 
of  course  would  come  another  jewel  robbery." 
"  Why,  I'm  utterly  amazed  !"  cried  Uacle 
John. 

"Amazed,  sir!  Why,  sir,  I  have  known  no 
less  than  three  most  mysterious  jewel  rob- 
beries to  be  blazing  away  in  the  papers  in 
one  single  week,  when  the  identical  jewels 
have  been  in  my  possession.  Rewards  have 
been  offered  for  the  apprehension  of  the  oS- 
fenders,  the  servants  have  been  searched,  the 
houses  have  been  turned  upside  down,  and  the 
track  of  the  villains  distinctly  chalked  out,  while 
the  creatures  themselves,  the  very  creatures 
from  whose  hands  I  received  them,  have  been 
nmning  about  from  place  to  place,  to  give  color 
to  the  thing,  apparently  in  a  state  of  the  most 
absolute  distraction.  Those  lovely  brilliants, 
those  beautiful  pearls,  those  amethysts,  those 
rubies,  which  they  would  not  have  lost  for  the 
world  ;  their  birth-day  presents  and  their  mai»- 
riage  gifts,  w'ere,  alas !  ^11  gone,  the  cold- 
hearted  robbers  had  not  left  a  gem  !  These 
are  the  tricks,  sir — these  are  the  tricks ;  and 
this  is  how  fortunes  are  made — when  you  come 
to  speak  of  fortunes,  not  by  taking  in  a  string 
of  flat-irons  for  twopence,  or  lending  a  shilling 
upon  a  chemise  !  But  come,  let  us  sink  the 
shop  and  talk  of  something  else.  But  yon 
wouldn't  have  supposed  it,  though,  would  you "?" 
"  I  should  not,  indeed,"  said  Laicle  John. 
"  Upon  my  life  I  could  scarcely  have  conceived 
it  to  be  possible." 

At  this  moment  a  servant  entered  with  a  com* 
munication  from  Louise,  which  was  found  to  be 
the  prekule  to  the  introduction  of  coffee.  This 
induced  Uncle  John  at  once  to  look  at  his  watch, 
and  to  declare,  w^hen  he  had  discovered  to  his 
astonishment  that  it  was  already  past  twelve, 
that  he  had  not  an  idea  of  its  being  so  late.  He 
however  had  coffee,  and  so  had  Valentine,  who 
had  been  throughout  an  attentive  auditor,  draw- 
ing inferences,  and  balancing  conclusions,  as 
Mr.  Raven  proceeded,  and  at  length  fully  made 
up  his  mind  to  this,  that  he  ardently  loved 
Louise,  but  could  not  have  a  very  high  opinion 
of  her  father. 

Uncle  John  now  developed  strong  symptoms 
of  impatience,  and  a  servant  was  accordingly 
despatched  for  a  coach,  and  when  its  arrival  had 
been  announced,  he  and  Valentine  took  leavB 
of  Mr.  Raven,  who  was  then,  as  in  fact  he  had 
been  throughout  the  evening,  on  very  high  terms 
with  himself  indeed. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

snows  HOW  UNCLE  JOHN  AND  VALENTINE  MANAGES 
TO  ASCERTAIN  THAT  GOODMAN  WAS  CONFINED  AS  A 
LUNATIC,  AND  HOW  THEY  ALSO  MANAGED  TO  I»* 
TKODUCE   THEMSELVES    BODILY    INTO    THE    ASYLUI4. 

"Now  I  say,  governor,  what's  to  be  done 
with  this  old  guy?"  inquired  Horace,  alluding 
to  Uncle  John,  the  morning  after  he  and  Valen- 
tine had  dinea  with  Mr.  Raven.     "  He  has  been 
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herfa  a  series  of  times,  you  know,  and  I  suppose 
he'li  commence  a  new  series  to-morrow.  Now 
I  think  you'd  better  see  liim.  You  can't  keep 
on  'not  at  home'  for  ever;  besides,  it  looks  rot- 
ten, precisely  as  if  you  were  anxious  to  avoid 
him,  which  don't  do,  you  know,  and  never  did  ; 
therefore  my  undeniable  opinion  upon  the  mat- 
ter is,  that  you'd  better  make  a  formal  appoint- 
ment ,  it  will  look  more  like  business." 

"  But  what  am  I  to  say  to  the  man "?"  cried 
Waher. 

'•Say  to  him!  stick  to  your  original  text — 
pecuniary  uncomfortables — unexampled  short- 
ness of  chips — a  horrid  accumulation  of  re- 
spectable duns  striking  his  monetary  system 
with  paralysis.     You  know  how  to  do  it.'-' 

'•  But  he's  Grimwood's  greatest  friend,' '  said 
Walter.  '•  He  has  come  to  town,  depend  upon 
it,  expressly  in  order  to  get  him  out  of  those 

Eecuniary  dthculties  in  which  we  have  stated 
e  is  involved.  He  will  therefore  insist  upon 
knowing  where  he  is.  He  will  put  it  to  me 
whether  I  would  rather  see  my  brother  kept  in 
<i  state  of  embarrassment  or  completely  disen- 
., cumbered.  That's  the  way  he'll  put  it.  I'm 
t8ure  of  it,  and  what  can  I  say  then?  Can  I 
say,  No,  let  him  be  ;  don't  give  him  any  as- 
sistance ;  all  will  come  right  by-and-bye  ?  It 
strikes  me  that  that  wouldn't  look  quite  the 
thing!" 

"Then  I'll  tell  you  what  had  better  be  done. 
I've  just  thought  of  it.  Suppose  we  were  to 
write  a  lot  of  letters,  you  know,  dating  the 
first,  for  example,  at  Penzance,  there,  out  by 
the  Land's  End,  signed  of  course  'Grimwood 
Goodman,'  all  regular,  inviting  the  old  buffer 
to  run  down,  and  when  he  gets  there  let  him 
find  another  dated  Great  Yarmouth,  with  a 
similar  invitation,  and  when  he  gets  to  Great 
Yarmouth  let  him  find  another  addressed  to 
him  stating  that  business,  which  pressed  im- 
mediately, compelled  the  undiscoverable  to  go 
to  York,  where  he  should  be  inexpre.ssibly  de- 
lighted to  see  him,  and  then  when  he  reaches 
York  let  him  in  a  precisely  similar  fashion  be 
seduced  over  to  Shrew.sbury  or  Welsh  Pool ; 
and  thus  keep  him  cutting  about  the  country 
until  he  gives  the  thing  up  as  a  bad  job — eh  ■? 
don't  you  think  that  that  would  be  about  the 
sort  of  thing?" 

•     "  Horace,"  said  his  father,  "  you  are  a  very 
''Ingenious  fellow;  but  you  are  always  making 
the  one  little  mistake  of  supposing  that  every 
other  man  is  a  fool." 

"  Well,  but  don't  you  think  it  would  answer 
to  make  him  go  to  the  extremes  of  east,  west, 
north,  and  south?  I  don't  know  what  j'our 
Hentiments  may  be  upon  the  matter,  but  my 
impression  is,  that  there's  nothing  in  life  so 
well  calculated  to  make  a  man  give  up  a  chase 
of  tliis  description.'' 

"  And  you  fancy  he'd  go  from  place  to  place 
in  that  way?" 

^    "  Go ! — of  course  he'd  go, — can  there  be  two 
.  opinions  about  it?" 

'■'  Psha !  nonsense  !     We  might  get  him,  no 
doubt,  to  any  one  of  the  places  you  have  men- 
tioned ;  but  what  if  we  did  ?     Why,  he'd  find 
out  at  once  that  it  was  a  hoax,  and  then  his 
11  o* 


suspicions — for  that  he  has  suspicions  now  is 
quite  clear — would  be  stronger  than  ever."' 

"  W^ell,  have  it  your  own  way, — of  course 
yon  always  will.  You  never  were,  you  know, 
guilty  of  being  influenced  by  those  who  were 
anxious  to  advise  you  for  your  own  good.  My 
opinion  is,  still,  that  this  dodge  might  be  man- 
aged;  but  if  you  won't  do  it,  why,  then  the 
next  best  thing  is  to  put  a  bold  face  upon  the 
matter,  and  see  him  at  once.  It  is  perfectly 
certain  that  he'll  never  leave  London  until  he 
has  seen  you,  and  he  may  come  across  you 
when  you  are  quite  unprepared." 

"There  is  certainly  something  in  that,''  said 
Walter,  "  and  as  of  course,  I'm  never  safe,  if 
I  leave  the  house  but  for  a  moment,  I  begin 
to  think  that  it  will  perhaps  be  betto:  to  see 
him  here,  when  I'm  perfectly  cool  and  col- 
lected." 

"  There  can't  be  half  a  doubt  about  it.  You 
know  your  old  nerves  are  not  worth  so  much 
as  twopence  when  they  are  taken  by  surprise." 

"Well,  give  me  the  pen  and  ink:  I'll  write 
to  him  now:  I'll  be  at  home  this  evening  at 
seven? — say  eight." 

A  note  to  this  effect  was  therefore  written 
and  despatched ;  and  when  Uncle  John  and 
Valentine,  whom  Raven  and  Louise  had  en- 
gaged in  conversation  that  morning  for  nearly 
two  hours,  returned,  they  found  it  lying  upon 
the  table. 

"Well,  come,"  said  Uncle  John,  having  read 
the  contents,  "I'm  to  see  this  man  ai  last. 
We  shall  now,  perhaps,  hear  something  about 
Goodman." 

"  I  fear  not."  said  Valentine,  looking  at  the 
note.  "  His  object;  I  apprehend,  is  to  tell  you 
the  tale  he  told  me,  and  if  it  should,  there  will 
remain  but  one  way  in  which  it  is  possible  to 
get  at  the  truth.  But  then  that  depends  so 
much  upon  you." 

"  Well,  my  boy !  Well !  Am  I  not  to  be 
trusted?" 

"Scarcely  in  this  matter:  I'll  explain  to  you 
■\Thy.  This  man  is  very  nervous.  He  conjures 
up  spectres  and  so  on  :  he  actually  set  fire  to 
his  house,  with  the  view  of  burning  out  the 
phantom  of  his  brother,  a  circumstance  which 
tended,  more  than  anything  else,  to  confirm 
my  suspicions  of  foul  play.  Now,  if  I  thought 
that  you  could  keep  your  countenance,  let 
what  might  occur,  I'd  so  frighten  that  man, 
that,  if  there  be  anything  wrong,  we  should  be 
perfectly  certain  to  have  a  full  confession." 

"There's  no  danger,"  said  Uncle  John,  "of 
my  being  unable  to  do  that.  The  thing  is  too 
serious — far  too  serious." 

"'  But  can  you  look  steadily  at  the  object,  and 
at  nothing  but  the  object,  however  ridiculous 
may  be  the  circumstances  connected  with  its 
attainment?" 

"  In  such  a  case  I  can :  I  feel  that  I  can — and 
will." 

"  Then,"  said  Valentine,  "  it  shall  be  tried. 
We  shall  see  how  he  will  act:  we  shall  hear 
what  explanation  he  will  give  ;  and  if  that  ex 
planation  be  not  satisfactory, — and  I  eannol 
suppose  for  a  moment  that  it  will  be, — why 
then  we  must  work  upon  his  fears,  and  I  have 
not  the  smallest  doubt  of  the  lesult.    There  is. 
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only  one  drawback;  Horace,  his  son,  who  is 
perhaps  quite  as  reckless  as  he  is  vulgar,  will 
doubtless  be  with  him.  It  will  not  be  ver}^ 
easy,  I  apprehend,  to  alarm  him  ;  but  our  point 
will  be  gained,  notwithstanding,  provided  you 
look  at  'lie  object  alone." 

"I'll  Uo  it!'' said  Uncle  John,  firmly.  '•  Til 
do  it)  I'll  not  move  a  muscle,  except  indeed 
it  be  with  the  view  of  expressing  surprise.' 

"Very  well.  This  point  being  thus  satisfacto- 
rily settled,  they  sat  down  to  dinner,  and  at 
half-past  seven  precisely  they  started  for  Wal- 
ter's residence,  where  they  found  him  and 
Horace  with  a  pile  of  documents  before  them, 
with  which  they  appeared  to  have  been  deeply 
engaged. 

'•Ah!  my  old  tar!"  exclaimed  Horace,  seiz- 
ing Valentine's  hand  as  he  and  Uncle  John 
entered  the  room,  —  '•  Why,  what  have  yon 
been  doing  with  your  body  for  the  last  half 
century  ?  We  haven't  seen  so  much  as  a  bit  of 
you  for  an  age  !" 

'•'  You  are  so  seldom  at  home !"  observed 
Valentine,  significantly. 

"Sir."  said  Walter,  addressing  Uncle  John, 
"  I'm  proud  to  know  you.  Take  a  seat.  I  am 
sorry  that  I  should  have  been  so  unfortunate  as 
to  be  out  whenever  you  have  done  me  the 
honor  of  calling:  but  I  have  been  so  much  en- 
gaged with  my  brother's  business  that  i-eally 
I've  had  scarcely  a  moment  to  myself." 

'•  Have  you  heard  from  him  lately?"  inquired 
Uncle  John. 

"  The  other  day,"  replied  Walter.  "  Last — 
what  day  was  it,  Horace? — Thursday T — Fri- 
day V 

'•'  Thursday,  you  know,"  said  Horace.  '•  Don't 
you  remember'? — ^The  day  you  went  to  Lin- 
coln's Inn." 

"  Ay  !  so  it  was,  of  course ! — it  was  Thurs- 
day.    I  had  forgotten." 

"  He  was  quite  well,  I  hope  !" 

''Why,  yes:  as  well  as  you  might  expect, 
you  know,  under  the  circumstances.  His  diffi- 
culties have  been  and  are  still  very  pressing 
and  very  vexatious.  When  a  man  once  gets 
back,  sir,  it's  a  long  time  before  he  gets  forward 
again." 

''  That  is  true,"  said  Uncle  John  ;  '•  very  true. 
But  what  is  the  nature  of  those  dilliculties,  may 
I  ask?' 

"  They  are  of  an  exceedingly  complicated 
character:  indeed,  so  complicated  are  they, 
that  I  fear  we  shall  never  be  able  to  arrange 
them  with  any  degree  of  completeness.    These 

f)apers  which  you  now  see  before  you  all  re- 
ate  to  the  various  speculations  in  which  he  has 
been  engaged.  My  son  and  1  have  been  work- 
ing at  them  constantly,  almost  night  and  day 
for  the  last  month,  but  we  really  can  make 
nothj;ig  of  them." 

'*\Vell,  I've  known  him  for  a  number  of 
years,'"  said  Uncle  John,  "but  I  never  before 
knew  that  he  was  a  speculating  man.  I  know 
he  used  not  to  be." 

''No:  it's  only  within  the  last  year  or  two 
that  he  has  been  mad  enough  to  engage  in 
ihem,  and  smne  of  them  are  really  of  the  wild- 
e,st  descrin'iou  that  can  possibly  he  conceived. 
(l  would  hav«  been  indeed  a  happy  thing  could 


he  have  been  satisfied  with  that  which  he  }i3cL 
But  he  was  led  into  it — ^blindly  led  into  it." 

"  But  what  kind  of  speculations  were  they  V 

"Speculations,  sir;  some  of  them  of  a  d^ 
scription  so  absurd,  that  you'd  think  that  the  man 
must  have  been  insane  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  them." 

"  But  what  is  their  nature  ?" 

"  Upon  my  word  they  are  so  various  and  si* 
mixed  up  together,  that  it  is  perfectly  impossi- 
ble to  explain.  There  is  only  one  thing  quite 
certain,  which  is  this,  that  he's  an  utterly  ruined 
man." 

"That  is  indeed  most  unfortunate;  but  if 
such  he  the  case,  why  does  he  continue  to  keep 
out  of  the  way? — why  does  he  not  meet  tl» 
thing  boldly?     Is  he  in  town  ?" 

"  Oh !  dear  me.  no :  he  left  immediately :  he 
wouldn't  stop  an  hour  after  he  found  how  tiling 
were." 

"I  suppose,"  said  Uncle  John. — "in  fact,  I 
believe  you  have  explained  to  my  nephew — 
that  he  is  anxious  for  his  present  place  of  re- 
sidence to  be  kept  a  profound  secret.  Now, 
sir,  we  are  friends  of  long  standing:  I  have 
known  him  now  nearly  forty  years ;  and  during 
the  whole  of  that  period,  our  confidence  in  each 
other  has  been  of  a  character  the  most  implicit 
and  unreserved.  I  therefore  feel  that  he  cannol 
object  to  my  knowing  where  he  is;  my  convic- 
tion, in  fact,  is  strong,  tliat  he  cannot  be  anxious 
to  remain  concealed  from  me." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  Walter,  "  if  there  be  one 
friend  whom  he  respects  more  than  another,  it 
is  yourself;  but  he  has  enjoined  me  most  strict- 
ly to  communicate  the  secret  to  no  one,  n<:d 
even  to  you." 

"  'Tis  false  !"'  cried  Valentine,  assuming  the 
voice  of  Goodman,  and  making  it  appear  to 
proceed  from  the  passage. 

"  Hal-lo !"'  exclaimed  Horace.  '■  Why,  what'3 
o'clock,  now?" — and  seizing  one  of  the  candles, 
he  rushed  towards  the  door, — while  Walter 
trembled  from  head  to  foot. 

"What's  that?"  quickly  demanded  Unclfe 
John — looking  earnestly  at  the  trembling  wretch 
before  him.  "  What's  that?" — he  repeated  in 
a  whisper,  which  seemed  absolutely  to  ?'fike 
to  the  wretch's  heart. 

Walter  started  :  he  was  speechless :  his  eyes 
glared  wildly ;  and  although  they  were  directed 
stealthily  towards  the  door,  he  had  not  the 
courage  to  turn  his  head. 

"  Who  are  yoiil'''  cried  Horace,  on  reaching 
the  passage.  ''  Come  in  ! — don't  stand  shivep- 
ing  there  in  the  cold! — Oh,  there's  nobody'' — 
he  continued — as  he  banged  the  door  with  vio- 
lence.    "  It's  nothhig  but  fancy." 

"  It's  a  very  extraordinary  fancy,"  observed 
Uncle  John.  "  if  fancy  it  be ;  and  very  myste- 
rious in  its  efFects." 

"Why,  governor!  governor!"  cried  Horace, 
shaking  his  father— an  operation  which  was 
perfectly  unnecessary — seeing  that  he  was 
shaking  quite  svifliciently,  without  such  assist- 
ance. '-Why,  what  are  you  about?  are  yon 
mad  ?" 

The  blood  of  Walter  appeared  to  bo  freezing 
in  his  veins;  his  lips  became  livid;  while  hia 
eyes  seemed  glazed  with  an  unearthly  film, 
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and  lie  looked  altoj^ether  very  horrible.  He  did, 
however,  at  length,  on  being  roused,  manage 
to  articulate  indistinctly,  what  was  understood 
to  be  a  declaration  that,  since  his  illness,  his 
nerves  had  been  so  weak,  that  the  slightest 
noise  alarmed  him, 

"Valentine  is  right,"  thought  Uncle  John. 
"There  is.  indeed,  something  very  wrong  here." 

"  Walter  !"  said  Valentine,  in  a  tone  of  great 
solemnity,  throwing  his  voice  as  before. 

"  Whe^s  there  V  cried  Walter,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  terror  the  most  absolute. 

"  Governor  V'  cried  Horace,  "  don't  be  a  fool ! 
You're  enough  to  make  a  man  jump  clean  out 
of  his  skin.  There's  no  one  ! — of  course  there 
is  no  one,^' 

"  Some  one  pronounced  the  name  of  Wal- 
ter," observed  Uncle  John,  looking  seriously  at 
Horace. 

"  Oh!  it's  only  somebody  having  a  game  !" 
returned  Horace;  "I  should  like  to  be  behind 
him,  whoever  he  is.  I'd  make  him  remem- 
ber it." 

"Walter!"  repeated  Valentine. 

'•'Oh!  this  won't  do!"  cried  Horace,  darting 
to  the  door.  "  Who's  there?  I'll  soon  see  who 
it  is,"  he  continued,  returning  for  a  light. 
"  Now.  old  fellow,  where  are  you  ?  I  only 
want  to  see  you,  that's  all.  D'ye  hear  !  Susan  ! 
Have  you  any  fellow  there  with  you  1 — be- 
cause if  you  have,  I'll  just  break  his  blessed 
neck,  you  know;  and  no  mistake  about  it." 

Susan,  on  the  instant,  indignantly  flew  up. 
with  the  view  of  repudiating  the  implied  im- 
putation. 

"  Have  you  let  any  fellow  in,  I  ask  you  ?" 
cried  Horace. 

"Feller!  Me,  let  a  feller  in!  Well,  I'm 
sure!" 

"I  only  want  to  catch  one  !  that's  all  !  If 
I  wouldn't  give  him  pepper ! — Has  any  one 
beenl" 

"  No  !"  cried  Susan,  "  I  never  lets  fellers  in; 
I'll  not  have  my  character  taken  away,  I 
know." 

"Oh!  don't  bother  me  with  your  rubbish," 
cried  Horace,  returning  to  the  room,  and  clos- 
ing the  door  again  violently.  "  I  should  only 
just  like  to  set  eyes  on  him ! — that's  all  the 
harm  I  wish  him.  But,  governor! — come! 
don't  be  a  fool !" 

Walter  tried  desperately  to  shake  off  his 
fears,  but  in  vain.  He  still  sat  as  if  utterly 
paralyzed.  His  mouth  was  open  ;  his  limbs 
were  powerless,  and  he  looked  as  if  he  ex- 
pected every  instant  to  hear  the  voice  again. 

"This  won't  do,  you  know!"  cried  Horace. 
"Here — have  a  glass  of  wine."  And  he  rose 
in  order  to  reach  the  decanter,  which  stood  on 
the  sideboard  ;  but  the  moment  he  had  risen,  a 
knock  was  heard  at  the  door  ! 

Again  Walter  started,  and  caught  his  breath 
convulsively;  but  Horace,  lifting  his  hand  to 
enjoin  silence,  crept  softly  across  the  room. 
Another  knock  was  heard,  and  in  an  instant 
Horace  had  opened  the  door,  and  seized  Susan 
by  the  throat. 

She  screamed,  of  course,  violently,  and  strug- 
gled with  appropriate  desperation  ;  but  it  was 
not  until  Horace — whose  face  having  recently 


been  burnt,  was  very  tender — had  been  dread- 
fully scratched,  that  he  became  sensible  of  the 
error  ho  had  committed. 

"  Good  Heavens  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Goodman 
from  above.     "  What  on  earth  is  the  matter  V 

"  Here's  Mr.  Horace,  ma'am,  been  throttling 
at  me  just  for  all  the  world  like  a  pole-cat,  and 
all  'cause  I  knocked  at  the  door  jus  to  tell  him 
you  wanted  to  see  him." 

"Well,  how  did  I  know"?"  cried  Horace. 
"Why  didn't  you  speak?  How  do  you  think 
I  could  tell  who  it  was  in  the  dark?" 

"Horace!  for  Heaven's  sake  come  up!" 
cried  Mrs.  Goodman. 

"  Pm  coming,"  muttered  Horace  ;  and  as  he 
returned  for  a  candle,  it  was  plain  that  his  per- 
sonal appearance  had  not  by  any  means  been 
improved. 

At  this  moment  Uncle  John  felt  an  almost 
irresistible  inclination  to  smile  :  but  on  turning 
towards  Walter,  that  inclination  was  subdued 
without  an  effort.  There  the  guilty  creature 
sat,  without  the  power  either  to  rnove  or  to 
.speak,  writhing  under  the  torturing  lash  of  con- 
science, and  looking  as  pale  as  a  ghost.  He  was 
indeed  the  very  picture  of  horror,  presenting 
altogether  a  spectacle  which  would  have  ex- 
cited the  powerful  commiseration  of  those  who 
were  near  him,  but  that  they  felt — strongly 
felt — that  he  had  been  guilty  of  some  dreadful 
crime. 

"  Brother  I"  said  Valentine,  in  a  deep  sepul- 
chral tone. 

"  Mercy  !"  cried  Walter,  whose  agony  at  the 
moment  appeared  to  be  most  intense. 

"'  Brother  !"  repeated  Valentine. 

Walter  again  started  ;  and  stopping  his  ears, 
shrank  back  appalled. 

"Well  !  how  do  you  bring  it  in  now?"  cried 
Horace,  re-entering  the  room  with  his  face 
bleeding  freely.  "What!  not  got  over  it  yet? 
Here — take  a  glass  of  wine  :  you'll  feel  fifty 
per  cent,  better  after  that.  Whatever  is  the 
matter  with  you,  I  can't  conceive."  And  he 
filled  a  glass,  and  handed  it  to  his  father,  who 
had  no  sooner  raised  it  to  his  lips  than  lie 
dropped  it;  for  at  that  moment,  Valentine, 
throwing  his  voice  as  before  into  the  passage, 
again  most  solemnly  cried,  "Walter!" 

"'It  don't  signify  talking,"  said  Horace, 
"there  7nust  be  some  fellow  in  the  house.  I'm 
sure  of  it  !"  And  he  again  went  to  the  door, 
and  listened  very  attentively,  and  ground  his 
teeth,  and  clenched  his  fists  with  great  despe- 
ration. "You'd  better  look  out.  my  fine  fel- 
low," he  cried,  "because  if  I  do  happen  to 
catch  you,  you'll  find  no  mistake  about  me  ! 
Well,  how  do  you  find  yourself  now,  after 
spilling  your  wine  like  a  senseless  old  infant? 
I'll  make  it  out  now  before  I  sleep." 

"No!  Horace,  no!"  said  Walter,  faindy. 
"  You  will  find  no  one  there." 

"Oh!  but  I  know  better!  You  don't  think 
there  is  anybody  then,  don't  you?" 

Walter  shook  his  head  very  mournfully,  and 
heaved  a  sigh,  which  amounted  adrnost  to  a 
groan. 

"  Brother,  brother!"  said  Valentijie,  solemnly 
throwing  his  voice  just  behind  the  trembling 
man. 
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"I  will  not,  I  cannot  endure  it  !'•  cried  Wal- 
ter, witli  startling  energy.  "  It's  far  worse  than 
death.     I  must  and  will  expldln." 

'•  Don't  be  an  ass !"'  said  Horace.  '•  What 
have  you  got  to  explain;-"'  and  he  pinched  his 
father's  arm  very  gecretly  but  veiy  severely. 

••There  is  evidently  something.'  observed 
Uncle  John,  '•  that  requires  explanation,  and  I 
certainly  do  think  it  had  better  be  done  at  once.' 

'•Explain  !"'  cried  Valentine,  in  a  truly  awful 
tone,  which  really  had  the  etfect  of  startling 
even  Horace,  for  he  looked  towards  the  spot 
from  which  it  apparently  proceeded,  with  an 
expi-ession,  if  not  indeed  of  absolute  terror,  of 
something  which  looked  very  like  it. 

'•'Explain!''  repeated  Valentine,  in  a  tone  of 
still  greater  solemnity  ;  and  Walter,  who  con- 
tinued to  tremble  as  if  with  tbe  palsy,  was  about 
to  explain,  when  Horace  .stoppen  him,  and 
with  a  countenance  indicative  of  no  incon- 
siderable alarm,  said,  ••  If  it  must  be   known, 

I'll pooh;  I  won't  have  it!"'  and  he  looked 

round  as  if  to  defy  that  influence  which  a 
moment  before  he  had  conceived  to  be  super- 
natural. 

''Beware  !'" — cried  Valenti;ie — •'•  beware  !" 

''What  is  itr"  inquired  Uncle  John. 

'•  Why,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  this,"  replied 
Horace,  whose  tirmness  the  voice  had  again 
^shaken.  "  The  fact  is,  the  old  man  went  mad, 
and  the  governor  deemed  it  prudent,  you  know, 
for  his  own  personal  safety,  to  have  him  taken 
care  of.  And  that's  the  long  and  the  short 
of  it." 

•'Mad  !"  cried  Uncle  John. 

'''INIad,  sir!  mad  as  a  four-year-old." 

'•  Bless  my  life  and  soul !  I'd  no  idea  of  such 
a  thing.  I'd  always  supposed  him  to  be  a  re- 
markably strong-minded  man." 

•■'  He  is  mad,  and  no  mistake, "'  rejoined 
Horace;  '■'and  I'm  sorry  to  say  that  madness 
runs  a  little  in  the  family.  The  governor  there 
Is  frequently  mad,  but  then  when  the  fit's  on 
him  he'll  no  more  believe  it  than  nothing. 
You  might  just  as  well  try  to  persuade  a  brick 
wall." 

"My  poor  old  friend  mad!  Dear  —  bless 
me  1"  said  Uncle  John,  who  believed  it,  and 
wa.s  really  very  sorry  to  hear  it.  '•  And  what 
have  you  done  with  him  ?-  AVhere  is  he  con- 
fined ?" 

"In  a  nice  quiet  private  asylum,  where  he  | 
is  well  taken  care  of,  and  treated  with  the  ut- 
most kindness  and  attention." 

■'Yes,"  said  V\'alter.  faintly,  although  he  felt 
quite  relieved  by  the  manifest  credulity  of  Un-  i 
cie  John.  '•  it  is  very  expensive  to  me,  certainly, 
oit  I  really  did  not  feel  myself  justified  in  send- 
ing him   to  any   one   of  those   horrible  public  [ 
places,  where  poor  creatures  are  treated  you  I 
don't  know  how.     I  therefore  went  to  the  e.x- 1 
nense  of  placing  him  in  a  respectable  private  j 
establishment,   where    he   has  every  comfort, 
and  is,  1  am  glad  to  sa)-,  as  happy  as  possible." 

•'  You  acted  well,  sir.  It  does  you  great  cre- 
dit, and  proves  that  you  possess  a  good  heart,'' 
wiid  Uncle  John. 

■''  I  4eel  that  1  have  done  no  more  than  my 
duty,"  said  Walter.  "  He  is  my  brother."  And 
having  got  thus  far,  the  hypocrite  began  to 


I  breathe  freely,  and  to  feel  very  considerably 
,  better. 

'  '•  Right;  right ;  very  right,"  said  Uncle  John  ; 
•■'  that  consideration  is,  indeed,  very  powerful. 
And  with  whom  have  you  placed  him  .' — what 
establishment  is  he  in  ?-" 
I  "  Dr.  Holdem's,"  said  Wtiller,  and  Horace 
looked  at  him  as  if  with  the  view  of  conveying 
his  conviction  that  in  stating  that  fact  he  had 
done  very  wrong;  but  Vv'alter,  who  knew  the 
strict  mles  of  the  establishment  having  refer- 
ence to  communications  between  patients  and 
their  friends,  also  knew  that  unless  suspicion 
were  excited  and  a  public  stir  made,  his  brother 
would  be  just  as  secure  as  before.  ■•'  Dr.  Hold- 
em."'  he  continued.  ••  is  a  most  humane  man, 
and,  moreover,  a  man  of  extraordinary  talent. 
I  therefore  feel  much  more  satisfied  under  the 
circumstances  than  I  should  if  he  ^^  ere  here." 
"  Of  course !  of  course  !''  said  Ui:cle  John. 
''  You  could  do  nothing  with  him.  poor  fellow! 
He  is  better  where  he  is — much  better.  Then 
his  affairs'?  " — 

'•'  Why,  they  certainly  are  somewhat  embar- 
rassed," said  Walter;  '-but  if  even  they  were 
not,  such  a  misrepresentation  would  be,  under 
the  circumstances,  venial.  You  are  aware — 
as  a  man  of  sense  and  rellection,  you  must  be 
aware — that  it  is  very,  very  painful,  to  have  the 
fact  of  a  relative  being  confined  as  a  lunatic 
generally  known.  The  calamity  is  sulliciently 
atilicUng  of  itself,  but  the  torture  would  be  far 
more  exquisite  if  accompanied  by  the  perpetual 
inquiries  of  anxious  friends." 

"Very  true,  very  true,"  said  Uncle  John; 
'■you  would  be  placed  in  a  position  very  simi- 
lar to  that  of  a  man  having  multitudes  of  friends 
pouring  in  to  console  him  for  the  loss  of  one 
whom  he  most  dearly  loved.'" 

"  Precisely,"  said  Walter,  who  conceived  that 
he  had  made  a  most  palpable  hit;  and  so  he 
had,  indeed,  as  far  as  Uncle  John  was  con- 
cerned. ''You  therefore  see,"  he  continued, 
•■and  properly,  I  hope,  appreciate  my  motive 
in  having  attributed  his  absence  to  the  existence 
of  difficulties  of  a  pecuniary  character  .'" 

'•  Oh!  you  acted  very  right.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, no  doubt  1  should  have  done  the 
same  myself." 

•'  Ton  will  believe  that  it  was  out  of  no  disre- 
spect to  you  that  I  hesitated  to  explain  the  real 
facts  as  they  stood.  I  do  assure  you  thnt  I 
esteem  most  highly  all  who  take  a  kind  interest 
in  my  poor  brother's  welfare ;  but  had  I  not 
known  that  he  and  you  had  been  bosom  friends 
so  long,  I  really  could  not,  in  justice  to  my  own 
feelings,  have  entered  into  this  most  atnicting 
explanation." 

'•  Poor  feUow  !"'  said  Uncle  John,  '•  who'd 
have  thought  it !  I  always  fancied  that  he  was 
rather  eccentric,  but  I  never  for  an  instant  sup- 
posed that  he  was  not  in  reality  sane.  And 
yet  he  certainly  would  somcdvies  run  on  very 
strangely !  I  should  like,  although  I  should,  at 
the  same  time,  be  very  sorry,  to  see  him.  I 
wonder  whether  he'd  know  me  !' 

••  In  a  moment,"  said  Walter.  '''That  is,  un- 
fortunately, the  worst  of  it.  While  none  but 
strangers  are  near,  he  is  full  of  gaiety  and  hap- 
piness; but  if  he  sees  an  old  friend,  he  becomes 
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80  excited,  and  his  subsequent  depression  is  eo 
dreadful,  that  it  is  absolutely  dangerous  to  allow 
a  friend  to  go  near  him." 

"In  tliat  case  then,  certainly,"  said  Uncle 
John,  "  I  must  svibdue  my  anxiety  to  see  him. 
I  would  not  be  the  means  of  exciting  him  for 
the  world;  although,  I  must  confess,  that  I 
should  like  to  have  had  a  word — if  it  were  only 
one  word — with  him  before  I  left  town.  How- 
ever, under  the  circumstances,  I  shall  return  far 
more  satisfied  than  I  came — for  even  to  know 
the  worst  is  more  tolerable  than  to  be  tortured 
with  vague  suspicions; — and  I  trust  that  before 
long  I  shall  have  the  happiness  to  hear  that  he 
is  perfectly  recovered." 

Uncle  John  now  rose,  with  the  view  of  taking 
his  departure ;  and  when  Walter,  having 
breathed  an  apparently  fervent  prayer  for  the 
recovery  of  his  brother,  had  promised  to  advise 
him  of  the  slightest  favorable  change,  he  and 
Valentine,  whh  minds  more  at  ease  than  when 
they  entered,  left,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Walter  and  his  son. 

"  It's  very  dreadful :  is  it  not  ■?"  said  Uncle 
John,  as  he  left  the  house. 

"  Do  you  believe  it?"  inquired  Valentine. 

'•  Why,  my  boy,  I  don't  see  how  there  can 
be  much  doubt  about  the  business." 

"  I  believe  that  they  have  placed  him  in  a 
madhouse,"  said  Valentine.  "  I  do  go  so  far 
as  to  believe  that ;  but  I'll  no  more  believe 
that  he  is  mad  than  I'll  believe  that  you  are 
mad." 

"  But  if  he's  in  a  madhouse,  he  must  be 
raad  !  They  can't  answer  to  put  a  man  there 
unless  he  is;  so  that  the  fact  of  his  being  there 
is  proof  positive  of  his  madness ! — don't  you 
see  1  The  thing  is  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon- 
day." 

"  Uncle,"  said  Valentine,  "  you  have  not 
heard  of  the  system  upon  which  these  private 
lunatic  asylums  are  based ;  you  have  not 
heard  that  under  that  villanous  system,  men — 
perfectly  sane  men — can  be  seized,  gagged, 
chained,  and  imprisoned  for  life,  to  promote  the 
interests  or  to  gratify  the  malignity  of  those  to 
whom  they  are  prompted  by  nature  to  look  for 
affection ;  you  have  not  heard  that  husbands 
can  be  incarcerated  by  wives,  wives  by  hus- 
bands, brothers  by  sisters,  sisters  by  brothers, 
sons  by  fathers,  and  fathers  by  sons ;  you  have 
not  heard " 

"  Now,  before  you  go  any  further,"  said 
Uncle  John,  stopping  in  his  usual  manner; 
"  have  tjoaV 

'*  I  have,"  replied  Valentine ;  "  and  firmly 
believe  that  such  things  are  of  constant  occur- 
rence." 

"  I  tell  you  they  can't  answer  to  do  it." 

"  To  whom  need  they  answer?" 

"  To  the  law  ! — to  the  law,  sir,"  exclaimed 
Jncle  John — "  to  the  law  !" 

"  What  has  the  law  to  do  with  private  lunatic 
tsylums?  They  are  virtually  placed  beyond 
ihe  pale  of  the  law.  The  private  rules  of  each 
jstablishment  absolutely  form  the  constitution 
under  which  the  inmates  live ;  they  are  the 
only  laws  by  which  they  are  governed — the 
only  la-v.s  to  which  they  have  the  power  to 
appeal.'' 


"  But  their  friends,  my  dear  boy ! — their 
friends !" 

"How  can  their  friends  act  in  ignorance  of 
the  matter?  A  man  is  stolen  from  society — 
from  his  home:  he  is  carried  away  secredy: 
none  but  those  who  have  been  instrumental, 
and  are  interested,  perhaps  pecuniarily,  in  his 
capture,  are  cognizant  of  the  place  of  his  con- 
cealment: how,  in  such  a  case,  then,  can  his 
friends  appeal  to  the  law,  or  act  at  all,  noj 
knowing  where  he  isT' 

"  Clearly,  if  they  don't  know  where  he  is, 
it's  quite  impossible  for  them  to  act;  but  do 
you  mean  to  tell  me  that  such  monstrous  iniqui- 
ties are  in  reality  practised?" 

"Uncle,"  said  Valentine,  "I  have  conversed 
on  this  truly  dreadful  subject  with  many  who 
have  been,  like  you,  incredulous,  and  they  hav« 
all  asked  the  self-same  question,  namely.  Are 
these  iniquities  practised?  My  answer  has 
been  invariably — If  I  say  yc^^  you'll  turn  away, 
disbelieve  me,  and  think  no  more  of  it :  let, 
therefore,  the  first  question  be  this — Can  these 
monstrous  iniquities  be  practised  ? — and  when 
you  have  clearly  ascertained  that  they  can,  you 
have  simply  to  look  at  the  temptations  which 
exist,  and  the  facilities  which  are  atTorded,  to 
feel  perfectly  sure  that  they  arc.  Suppose  I 
were  a  villain  and  wished  to  enjoy  your  pro- 
perty, what  need  I  do  to  secure  it  ? — write  to 
the  proprietor  of  one  of  these  private  bastiles, 
who  would  at  once  semi  doctors  to  sign  the 
certificate  of  your  insanity,  and  keepers  to 
manacle  and  carry  you  off,  without  a  soul  be- 
sides knowing  a  single  word  about  the  matter. 
Suppose  I  were  married  and  had  an  abandoned 
wife,  who  wished  with  impunity  to  enjoy  the 
society  of  her  paramour,  what  need  she  do  to 
get  rid  of  me  for  ever  ? — The  same  ! — Nay^, 
suppose  any  case  in  which  the  concealment  of 
a  man,  a  woman,  or  even  a  child  is  deemed 
necessary,  either  to  the  promotion  of  the  in- 
terests, or' to  the  gratification  of  the  malignant 
spirit  of  any  relative  or  friend,  the  same  need 
but  be  done  for  the  object  to  be  secured  !  I 
therefore  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  in 
this  case  those  creatures  whom  we  have  this 
night  seen,  have  sent  our  poor  friend  to  one  of 
these  dreadful  places,  expressly  in  order  to 
secure  whatever  property  he  may  have,  paying 
a  certain  sum  weekly,  or  monthly,  vrith  the 
view  of  depriving  him  for  ever  of  the  power  to 
reclaim  it.  This  is  my  conviction — a  convic- 
tion which  every  circumstance  that  has  oc- 
curred since  his  absence  now  tends  to  confirm." 

"You  amaze  me!"  exclaimed  Uncle  John. 
"  But  if  it  should  be  the  case,  we'll  have  him 
out  to-morrow.  He  shall  not  be  there  another 
day  ! — We'll  have  him  out  to-morrow." 

"That,  I  fear,"  said  Valentine,  •'•is  much 
easier  said  than  accomplished.  But  we'll  tinsl 
ascertain  wdiere  this  Holdem's  asylum  is,  and 
in  the  morning  we'll  go  and  see  what  can  be 
done." 

"  So  we  will ! — so  we  will !  You're  a  fine 
fellow,  Val !  We  will  go  in  the  morning,  and 
if  he  be  there! — Well,  well:  we  shall  see:  we 
shall  see :  we  shall  know  better  then  how  to 
act:  shall  we  not?  Poor  fellow!  Bless  my 
life ! — what  a  world  this  is  to  live  in !     I  am 
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really  so  astonished  that  I  feel  quite  confused  !"' 
And  this  indeed  was  a  fact.  Uncle  John  was 
confused.  There  were  so  many  things  entirely 
new  to  him  pressing  upon  his  mind,  that  he 
scarcely  knew  what  he  was  about:  in  fact,  he 
felt  so  bewildered,  and  so  perfectly  exhausted, 
that  from  eleven  that  night  till  eleven  the  next 
morning  he  was  utterly  lost  to  the  cares  of  the 
world. 

Valentine,  however,  rose  early.  His  first  ob- 
ject was  to  learn  where  the  establishment  of 
Dr.  Holdem  was  situated,  and  having  eventual- 
ly succeeded  in  this,  he  returned  just  as  Uncle 
John  came  down. 

"  Well,"  said  Valentine,  ''  I  have  ascertained 
where  this  place  is.'' 

"  There's  a  good  fellow !"  said  Uncls  John. 
'■'Then  we'll  just  have  a  litde  bit  of  breakfast 
and  start  off  at  once.  We  shall  manage  it, 
Val ! — I  feel  sure  that  we  shall  do  it ! — But  the 
existence  of  such  a  system  as  that  which  you 
explained  to  me  last  night  is  an  absolute  dis- 
grace to  the  country.  We'll  not,  however,  say 
any  more  about  that  now :  come  ! — let's  make 
a  breakfast." 

They  did  so,  and  sent  for  a  cab,  and  in  less 
than  an  hour  they  were  at  the  gates  of  Dr. 
Holdem's  asylum. 

"  Well,  this  don't  appear  to  be  a  very  dread- 
ful place,"  said  Uncle  John.  "  It  looks  quiet 
and  comfortable  enough:  at  all  events  it  has  a 
veiy  fair  outside." 

\\lthout  replying  to  this  observation,  which 
was,  however,  quite  natural  under  the  circum- 
stances, Valentine  rang  the  bell,  and  in  due 
time  a  person  appeared  at  the  gate. 

"  I  wish  to  see  Dr.  Holdem,"  said  Valentine. 

''He  is  out."  said  the  man,  "but  if  it's  on 
business,  Mr.  Jones,  perhaps,  will  do  just  as 
%vell." 

"  It  is  on  business :  let  me  see  Mr.  Jones." 
They  now  entered,  and  when  the  gate  had  been 
secured  they  were  shown  into  a  handsomely 
built  private  house,  which  formed  the  front  of 
tlie  asylum. 

'■  You  have,"  said  Valentine,  addressing  Mr. 
Jones,  who  had  immediately  made  his  appear- 
ance. '•  You  have  a  gentleman  in  your  esta- 
blishment named  Goodman." 

"How  do  you  know  that?"  demanded  Mr. 
Jones. 

•'■'  We  have  it  from  good  authority,"  replied 
Valentine,  "  and  we  are  anxious  to  see  him  if 
it  be  but  for  a  moment." 

'•Oh,  is  that  all  you  want?" 

"That  is  all,"  said  Valentine. 

"  Well  then,  if  that's  all,  of  course  you  can't 
see  him." 

"  But  we  are  friends,"  said  Uncle  John.  "  I 
ha\;e  known  him  for  at  least  forty  years." 

'•'  It  don't  matter  if  you've  known  him  for  at 
least  forty  thousand  ! — I  tell  you  again  you  can't 
isee  him." 

'•  But  we  only  wish  to  speak  one  word." 

"  It  can't  be  done,  I  tell  you  ! — So  that  if  that's 
all  you  want,  I  just  wish  you  a  very  good  morn- 
ing." 

"My  good  friend,"  said  Uncle  John,  in  a 
soothing   strain,    "  I   have   travelled  between 


seventy  and  eighty  miles  in  order  to  see  him, 
and — " 

"  It  don't  matter  a  button,"  inteiTupted  Mr, 
Jones,  "  if  you  have  travelled  between  seventy 
and  eighty  millions  of  m^iles,  it  don't  m.ake  a 
bit  of  difference." 

"  But  surely  there  can  be  no  seriou.S'  objec 
tion  to  my  having  one  word  ?"  i 

"  It  isn't  to  be  done !  there,  that's  all  about  it."' 

"  Indeed,  I  think  it  very  hard  that  I  should 
not  be  permitted  to  see  a  friend  whom — " 

"  Now  the  bottom  of  it  is,"  said  ]Mr.  Jones,. 
"  that  it  isn't  of  any  use  talking.  If  you  were 
to  stop  here  till  doomsday,  and  talk  all  the  time, 
you  wouldn't  be  a  single  bit  nearer  the  mark.'' 

"  But  consider,  my  good  friend,  what  a  dread- 
ful thing  it  is  to  be  thus-  precluded — " 

"  It's  of  no  use,.  I  tell  you !  By  stopping  here 
you're  only  wasting  your  own  time  and  mine." 

"  Then  1  can't  see  him  ?  Nothing  will  induc*-> 
you  to  let  me  have  a  word  with  him?" 

"  Nothing !  You  may  safely  take  your  oath 
of  it !" 

"  Then"  said  Uncle  John,  who  now  began 
to  feel  particularly  indigna,nt,  "I  see  how  it  is. 
I  see  it  all !  I'll  have  recourse  to  other  means ! 
— to  other  means!  Justice  shall  be  had  if  it 
costs  ten  thousand  pounds! — I'll  see  if  the  law 
is  inoperative  here." 

"  Oh !  don't  bother  me  with  your  law  !"  pried 
Jones,  who  was  really  impatient  for  them  to  go. 
"  Do  what  you  like  ! — we  don't  care  what  you 
do  !     What  do  we  care  ?" 

"  We'll  see,  sir ! — we'll  see  !"'  cried  Uncle 
John,  who,  after  looking  at  Mr.  Jones  with  su> 
passing  fierceness,  took  Valentine's  arm  and 
departed.  "  I'm  satisfied  now,"  he  continnedi 
as  he  passed  *J"e  outer  gates;  "I'm  perfectly 
satisfied  that  the  practice  which  you  explained 
to  me  last  night  has  in  this  case  been  put  inti) 
operation." 

"  I  wish,"  said  Valentine,  "  that  we  could  but 
have  got  inside.  But  I  scarcely  expected  that 
we  should.  You  see  how  impossible  it  is  for 
the  inmates  of  these  dreadful  places  to  hold 
communication  with  their  friends.  But  what'a 
to  be  done  now  1  We  have  gained  one  point- 
that  of  knowing  that  he  is  in  reality  there." 

"  Let  us  go  back  at  once  to  his  brother,"  said 
Uncle  John,  "  and  tell  him  plainly  our  suspi- 
cions, and  threaten  him  boldly  with  exposure, 
unless  he  immediately  consents  to  release  him." 

"Stop,"  cried  Va.enfine,  looking  back  from 
the  cab  window.  "Let  us  go  a  little  out  of  the 
road  ;''  and  having  given  the  necessarj'  instruc- 
tions to  the  driver,  he  continued,  "That  seem* 
to  be  the  garden  of  the  asylum.  I  wish  we 
had  a  ladder.  We  might  perhaps  see  him  from 
the  top  of  the  wall." 

"'  So  we  might !"  cried  Uncle  John.  "'  Stop 
the  cab — so  we  might."  "  But  then  you  see  a 
ladder  is  a  thing  we  have  not  got !  However, 
the  wall  is  not  very  high,  certainly.  We'll  get 
out  and  see  what  can  be  done." 

They  accordingly  alighted,  and  having  direct- 
ed the  cabman  to  wait,  went  round  by  the  side 
of  the  wall.  It  was  higher,  much  higher  than 
it  appeared  from  the  road,  but  they  notwithstand- 
ing walked  to  the  back,  where  Valentine  per- 
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Ceived  a  kind  of  shed  built  against  it,  wliich 
had  been  raised  to  within  fi)ur  or  five  feet  of 
the  top. 

"The  very  thing/'  said  Valentine.  "If  we 
can  but  get  upon  that  shed,  we  shall  be  able  to 
look  into  the  garden."  They  therefore  went 
round,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  to  whom 
the  shed  belonged ;  and  having  easily  obtained 
the  permission  of  the  owner;  Valentine  instant- 
ly mounted. 

He  was  at  first  very  cautious,  and  taking  ofT 
his  hat  just  peeped  over  the  wall,  lest,  by  being 
seen,  his  object  should  be  frustrated.  He  saw 
a  number  of  emaciatedcreaturescrawling  about; 
but  he  could  not  distinguish  poor  Goodman 
amongst  them.  Some  looked  idiotic,  others 
seemed  to  have  reached  the  very  depths  of  de- 
spair; but  as  Valentine's  object  was  not  to  con- 
template the  chief  characteristics  of  the  scene, 
every  feeling  was  merged  in  his  anxiety  to  dis- 
tinguish his  friend. 

'•  Can  you  see  him  V  inquired  Uncle  John 
fiom  bekiw. 

"No!"  replied  Valentine;  "or  if  he  be  one 
<jf  those  whom  I  do  see,  he  must  indeed  be 
4readfuliy  altered." 

"  Here,  let  me  come  up,"  said  Uncle  John  ; 
"I  shall  know  him  from  a  thousand." 

"  I'm  afraid,  sir,  it  wont  bear  i/ow,"  observed 
the  owner  of  the  shed. 

"Oh!  I'm  bulky,  but  not  very  weighty :  I'll 
try  it,"  returned  Uncle  John,  who,  by  dint  of 
great  exertion,  reached  the  roof.  He  looked 
round :  Goodman  was  not  amongst  them ! 
^'  Bless  my  life  !  I  wish  they'd  come  this  way," 
said  he.  "  Val,  can't  we  beckon  to  one  of  them  ] 
Now,  there's  a  man ! — he  seems  to  be  no  more 
mad  than  I  am;  can't  we  attract  his  atten- 
tion^" 

"  Keep  your  head  down,"  cried  Valentine; 
"he  sees  us — he's  coming  this  way;"  and 
as  he  spoke,  the  person  alluded  to,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  no  other  than  Whitely,  ap- 
proached. 

"Do  you  know  Mr.  Goodman]"  inquired 
Valentine. 

"Alas,  ]  es  !"  replied  Whitely. 

"  Will  y  m  do  me  the  favor  to  tell  him  cau- 
tiously that  Valentine  is  here  ?" 

"  I've  heard  of  you,"  said  Whitely,  at  once 
bursting  into  tears.  "  But  he  cannot  leave  his 
bed  ;  nor  will  he  ever  again,  until  he  ceases  to 
breathe." 

"  Indeed  !"  exclaimed  Valentine.  "  What 
has  been  the  cause  V 

"  Brutality,  sir !  absolute  brutality !  We 
some  time  since  tried  to  escape,  and  succeeded 
to  a.  certain  extent,  but  were  retaken  ;  and,  on 
being  brought  back,  we  were  subjected  to  the 
most  horrible  cruelties  you  have  the  power 
to  conceive.  He  happened  to  be  the  origina- 
tor of  the  scheme,  and  on  this  becoming  known, 
they  inflicted  upon  him  the  greatest  amount  of 
torture." 

"  The  wretches !"  cried  Valentine.  "  But  is 
there  no  hope  of  his  recovery  VI  -   • 

"None!"  replied  Whitely.  "They  have 
murdered  him,  sir — cruelly,  brutally  murdered 
him.     He  is  now  on  the  very  brink  of  death." 

"  What's  that  ?  what's  that  you  say  ?  '  cried 


Uncle  John,  starting  up  and  leaning  completely 
over  to  the  top  of  the  wall.  "  Murdered^  say 
you  ? — murdered  him  V 

"  Hush !"  said  Mr.  Whitely,  "  for  Heaven's 
sake  hush  I"  And  he  instantly  walked  from 
the  spot;  for  at  that  moment  Uncle  John  was 
seen  by  the  whole  of  the  patients,  who  raised 
a  shout  and  ran  towards  him  with  an  expres- 
sion of  amazement  the  most  intense. 

"  But  one  word,"  said  Uncle  John,  addressing 
Whitely.  "  But  one  single  word  !"  Mr.  White- 
ly, however,  fearful  of  being  seen  by  the  keep- 
ers, did  not  turn  his  head.  He  had  but  just 
recovered  from  the  dreadful  effiscts  of  the  tieat- 
ment  he  had  experienced  on  being  recaptured  ; 
he  therefore  dared  not  again  excite  the  ven- 
geance of  the  keepers,  well  knowing  that  if  an- 
other brutal  attack  were  made  upon  him,  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  survive 
it;  and  hence  he  walked  away  with  a  heavy 
bursting  heart,  without  taking,  hov/ever,  the 
slightest  apparent  notice. 

"  Do  you  also  know  my  fiiend  Goodman  V 
demanded  Uncle  John  of  the  poor  insane  crea- 
tures, who  were  by  this  time  beneath  him. 

••'  Hooray  !"  they  cried,  dangling  their  hands 
and  dancing  about,  and  looking  altogether  as 
delighted  as  possible. 

"  Sir !"  cried  Uncle  John,  again  shouting 
after  W^hitely,  and  putting  one  leg  over  the 
wall,  in  order  to  get  as  near  to  him  as  he 
could.     "Sir!  but  one  word  ! — Is  he  mad  ?'' 

The  energy  with  which  Uncle  John  put  this 
question,  and  the  anxiety  which  he  manifested 
to  receive  a  reply,  were  so  excessive,  that  he 
at  once  lost  his  balance,  and  fell  over  the  wall. 

Valentine,  who  had  seized  the  tail  of  his 
coat,  and  thus  split  it  completely  up  the  back, 
as  he  was  falling,  now  saw  two  brutal-looking 
fellows  running  fiercely  towards  the  spot.  He 
therefore  instantly  leaped  from  the  wall  to  join 
his  uncle,  and  to  protect  him,  if  possible,  from 
the  keepers,  who  appeared  to  be  inspired  with 
the  spirit  of  vengeance. 


CHAPTER  XXXVni. 

A  FORCIBLE  EXPULSION,  AND  A  TOTALLY  UNEXPECTED 
ESCAPE. 

As  Uncle  John,  in  falling,  threw  his  arms 
round  the  neck  of  a  poor  idiot  who,  conceiving 
himself  to  be  the  king  of  the  universe,  had 
embellished  his  cap  with  a  variety  of  young 
onions,  he  alighted  without  sustaining  any  very 
serious  injury,  although  his  weight  drove  his 
majesty,  the  monarch  of  the  world,  with  great 
violence  against  a  friend  who  was  perfectly 
clear  only  upon  the  one  grand  point  of  his 
having  been  swindled  out  of  his  privileges  at* 
the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England  ever 
since  a  certain  antediluvian  era,  the  chief 
characteristics  of  which  it  appeared  had  been 
washed  from  his  memory  by  the  Flood. 

Before,  however.  Uncle  John  could  rise,  one 
of  the  keepers  had  seized  him  by  the  collar,  with 
the  laudable  view,  as  he  promptly  explained. 
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of  lettinfT  him  know  the  ditTerence  ;  but  Val- 
entine in  an  instant  sprang  at  the  throat  of  the 
ruffian,  and  compelled  him  to  relinquish  his 
hold.  '*'  No  violence  !"  he  exclaimed  j  "  it  will 
QOt  do  with  us." 

'•No,  it  won't  do  with  us,  sir!"  echoed  Uncle 
John,  inspiring  courage  from  Valentine,  al- 
though it  must  be  confessed,  that  he  even  then 
felt  nither  frightened  than  not.  "  There's 
the  law  aaainst  violence  !  the  law,  sir !  the 
law  i" 

"What's  the  law  to  do  with  us?  what  right 
have  you  in  here  ?"  demanded  the  keeper. 

"  1  overbalanced  myself,"  said  Uncle  John, 
"  I  overbalanced  myself.  Do  you  think  that 
I  should  have  tumbled  if  I  could  have 
helped  it?" 

"But  what  business  had  you  on  the  wall?" 

"  To  look  for  Goodman  !"  cried  Valentine. 
"  Goodman,  whom  you  are  murdering  !" 

"Valentine!  Valentine!"  faintly  exclaimed 
an  emaciated  form  whom  the  noise  had  at- 
tracted to  the  window  of  his  cell. 

"It  is  Goodman!"  cried  Valentine. 

"My  friend  !  my  dear  friend  !"  cried  Uncle 
John.  "But  one  word  !"  The  form  sank  back, 
and  was  seen  no  more. 

"My  good  man  !"  said  Uncle  John,  address- 
ing the  keeper,  "if  you  are  a  Christian,  you 
will  let  me  see  my  friend.  Let  me  have  but  a 
word  with  him !  and  I'll  give  you  all  the  money 
I've  got." 

"What!  corruption!"  exclaimed  the  imma- 
culate keeper,  alternately  looking  most  virtu- 
ously indignant  and  wistfully  glancing  at  the 
well-filled  purse  which  Uncle  John  very 
promptly  held  forth.  "  Do  yer  want  to  cor- 
rupt me  ?" 

"  Let  me  speak  to  him  but  for  an  instant !" 

"Come  along!"  cried  the  keeper;  "we'll 
werry  soon  see  what  you're  made  on." 

"Now  then!"  shouted  Valentine,  making 
his  voice  apparently  proceed  from  the  other 
side  of  the  wall.  "  Let's  attack  them  at  once ! 
Now,  down  whh  the  ruffians  !" 

"'Hal-lo!"  cried  the  principal  keeper,  look- 
ing round  with  an  expression  of  amazement. 
"What,  more  on  yer!"  he  continued;  and  as 
at  that  moment  the  person  to  whom  the  shed 
belonged  peeped  over  the  wall  to  see  how 
things  were  going  on,  he  raised  an  alarm  which 
in  an  instant  brought  four  additional  keepers  to 
the  spot. 

"  Look  out !  We're  attacked  !  There's  a 
mob  on  'em  coming !"  cried  the  fellow,  as  his 
scowling  companions  approached. 

"Where  are  they?"  demanded  a  ruffian, 
who  looked  as  if  he  had  that  day  returned 
from  transportation. 

"  Over  the  wall !"  was  the  reply ;  and  a  lad- 
der was  procured,  while  Valentine,  still  in  a 
feigned  voice,  kept  shouting. 

"Lot's  see  how  many  on  'em  there  is!" 
cried  the  creature  who  looked  so  much  like  a 
returned  convict ;  and  he  ascended  the  ladder 
and  looked  anxiously  round,  but  the  only  man 
whom  he  could  see  was  the  owner  of  the  shed, 
whose  person  Avas  perfectly  well  known. 

"  Have  you  seen  a  mob  o'  pipple  any  wheres 
abo"2t  here  ?'■  he  incjiired  of  this  person. 


"'No,"  was  the  reply,  "there's  been  nothing 
of  the  sort." 

"There's  none  here  !"  said  he  who  occupied 
the  ladder,  looking  round. 

"  I  know  better !"  cried  the  principal  keeper; 
••'I  heard  'em  !" 

"  I  tell  yer  there  ain't  then  !  can't  yer  be- 
lieve me  ?" 

"  Well,  come,  let's  secure  these  ere  two  a» 
we've  got !"  and  while  the  principal  keeper 
and  two  of  his  companions  seized  Valentine 
roughly,  the  other  three  fastened,  like  tigers, 
upon  Uncle  John. 

"Keep  off!"  cried  Valentine;  "we'll  go 
where  you  please,  and  before  whom  you 
please,  but  we  will  not  be  dragged  !" 

In  an  instant  one  of  the  ruffians  seized  him 
by  the  legs,  while  two  others  secured  his  arms 
and  lifted  him  bodily  upon  their  shoulders,  and 
as  Uncle  John  was  favored  with  a  precisely 
similar  lift,  they  were  carried  struggling  despe- 
rately but  ineffectually  across  the  garden, 
while  the  sovereign  of  the  universe,  and  thosH 
idiotic  subjects  whom  he  termed  continually, 
and  with  all  the  characteristic  regularity  of 
nature,  "my  people,"  were  dancing  and  shout- 
ing, and  performing  the  most  extraordinary- 
antics,  apparently  with  the  view  of  rendering  it 
obvious  to  all  that  they  were  absolutely  filled 
with  delight. 

The  keepers  now  reached  the  house  with 
their  burden,  and  as  Holdem,  the  proprietor  of 
the  Asylum,  had  just  returned  from  town,  they 
threw  Uncle  John  and  Valentine  before  him. 

"'Hollo,  hollo,  hollo  !  What's  all  this?"  cried 
Dr.  Holdem,  whose  grateful  impression  at  the 
moment  was,  that  he  had  been  blessed  with 
two  additional  patients.  "Won't  they  be  quiet? 
What's  the  meaning  of  it,  eh  ?" 

"Why,  these  two  owdayshus  indiwiduals," 
replied  the  chief  keeper,  "  is  the  leaders  of  a 
whole  mob  o'  rabble  as  is  come  here  to  let  out 
the  patients." 

"  What  !'  exclaimed  the  doctor,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  unlimited  astonishment.  "  And 
how  did  they  get  in  ?" 

"Why  they  shied  'emselves  over  the  wall; 
the  big  un  come  fust,  and  the  tother  un  fol- 
lered." 

"  And  what  have  you  to  say  to  this  mon- 
strous proceeding? "'cried  the  doctor,  with  highly 
appropriate  scowl.  "  Pray,  what  is  your  ob- 
ject?" 

"This:"  said  Valentine;  "you  have  in  con- 
finement a  friend  of  ours  whom  you  have 
cruelly  ill  used." 

"  How  dare  you  talk  to  me  in  that  fashion  V 
interrupted  the  doctor. 

"  Dare!"  said  Valentine,  "you  shall  find  that 
we  dare  do  more  than  talk.  Our  object  was  to 
see  that  friend,  whose  name  is  Goodman,  and 
who  has  been  Avickedly  incarcerated  here  as  an 
insane  man.  We  applied  for  pemiission  to  see 
him,  and  as  that  was  refused  us,  we  mounted 
the  wall." 

"  I  admire  your  impudence  !  But  are  you 
aware  that  in  trespassing  thus  upon  my  premises, 
you  have  rendered  yourselves  liable  to  be  pun- 
ished most  severely  ?"' 

"  But  that  was  an   accident !"  cried   Uncia 
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John,  "  I  overbalanced  myself,  and  fell  into  the 
garden  by  accident." 

"  Indeed !"'  said  the  doctor,  sarcastically. 
'■^  Indeed  !  And  did  you  overbalance  yourself, 
and  slip  down  by  accident !'' 

"  No,"  replied  Valentine.  ''I  did  not.  But 
we  are  quite  prepared  to  answer  for  what  we 
have  done,  before  a  magistrate,  at  once,  or  in 
any  other  way,  for  1  presume  the  thing  will  not 
be  allowed  to  drop  here."' 

'•'  I  have  a  great  mind  to  give  you  into  custo- 
dy, and  have  you  both  dragged  off  like  felons." 

"  Do  so,"  said  Valentine,  "  that  we  may  have 
an  opportunity  at  once  of  explaining  publicly 
all  the  circumstances  connected  with  our  pre- 
sent position.  Let  us  be  taken  without  delay 
before  a  magistrate.  It  cannot  but  tend  to  pro- 
mote the  object  we  have  in  view.^' 

"  Upon  my  word,  young  man,  you  treat  the 
matter  very  coolly.  But  pray  how  many  did 
you  bring  with  you  ?" 

"  None,"  replied  Valentine. 

"  Oh!"  exclaimed  the  pure  and  incorruptible 
keeper,  apparently  shocked  at  what  he  believed 
to  be  a  falsehood.  "What!  none?  when  I 
heered  a  whole  mob  on  'em  a  hollerin?    Oh!''' 

•'  We  came  alone,"  said  Uncle  John.  "  There 
was  no  mob  wiih  us." 

"  Well !"  said  Valentine,  '■  are  we  to  be  given 
mto  custody,  or  how  do  you  mean  to  act?" 

''As  I  please  !''  replied  the  doctor.  '•  I  shall 
act  as  I  please.  If  I  thought  you  were  worth 
powder  and  shot  I  should  pursue  a  very  dif- 
ferent course ;  but  as  it  is,  I  shall  simply  have 
vou  bundled  out  of  the  place,  believing  you  to 
be  a  couple  of  characterless  vagabonds." 

"Vagabonds!  characterless  vagabonds!"  ex- 
claimed Uncle  John,  whose  indignation  had 
gained  the  ascendancy  over  his  fears.  "  What 
do  you  mean,  sir?  Here  is  my  card!"'  But 
before  he  had  time  to  produce  it,  the  six  keep- 
ers .seized  him  and  Valentine  as  before,  and 
having  carried  them  to  the  entrance,  threw 
them  completely  into  the  road. 

The  moment  Valentine  recovered  himself, 
he  flew  at  the  chief  myrmidon,  and  certainly 
did  administer  unto  him  one  blow  which  made 
him  wink  and  shake  his  head,  and  screw  up 
his  features,  until  they  portrayed  great  intel- 
lectual confusion.  As,  however.  Uncle  John 
on  the  one  hand  dragged  Valentine  away,  and 
the  doctor  on  the  other  ordered  his  men  in  at 
once,  the  gates  were  closed  before  the  intellects 
of  the  fellow  were  perfectly  restored,  or  doubt- 
less Valentine  would  have  felt  the  full  force  of 
Km  vengeance. 

"Thank  Heaven,  we  are  out!"  exclaimed 
Uncle  John,  when  he  saw  the  gates  closed. 
"  I  really  at  one  time  began  to  feel  alarmed." 

"Alarmed  at  what?"  inquired  Valentine. 

"  Why,  suppose  they  had  kept  us  in  there 
with  the  rest?" 

"  Surely  you  did  not  suppose  they  would  do 
thai?" 

"  Why,  my  boy,  I  didn't  know  what  to  think. 
But  if  they  had  kept  us  in,  it  would  have  been 
very  dreadful,  seeing  that  not  a  single  friend 
trould  have  known  that  we  were  there." 

"  You  now  see  precisely  the  position  in 
which  the  victims  of  this  horrible  system  are 


placed.  Their  friends  are  not  suffered  to  know 
ihat  they  are  theie  !  But  we  were  quite  safe, 
for  none  are  kf'pt  but  those  who  are  paid  foi. 
No,  all  ihat  1  was  afraid  of  was.  that  they  would 
have  taken  it  into  their  heads  to  half  murder 
us,  for  those  fellows  are  very  powerful,  and  we 
should  have  been  able  to  do  nothing  with  the  six- 
As  for  taking  us  before  a  magistrate,  I  felt  .Mire 
that  they  would  not  do  that.  Their  object  ig 
secrecy :  it  would  never  do  for  (hem  to  make  a 
stir." 

"  Well,  well,  we  ought  to  be  thankful  that 
things  are  no  worse.  But  poor  Goodman  !  My 
heart  bleeds  for  him  !  The  vile  wretches !  But 
we'll  have  him  out,  my  boy !  We'll  never  rest 
till  we  have  him  out." 

"  I  fear  that  it  is  now  too  late,"  said  Valea- 
tine.  "]My  impression  is  that  on  seeing  us  he 
sank  to  rise  no  more." 

"  I  hope  not,  my  boy,"  said  Uncle  John,  "  I 
hope  not,"'  and  as  he  felt  for  his  handkerchi-'i 
to  wipe  the  tears  from  his  e3'es,  he  became 
cognizant  of  the  fact  of  his  coat  being  split  from 
the  waist  to  the  collar.  "  Why,  my  boy !  why, 
what  on  earth! — why,  what's  this?"  said  he, 
turning  round  and  pulling  the  tails  of  the  coat 
before  him.     "  What  is  it?" 

"  Why  it  looks  something  like  a  small  slit," 
replied  Valentine.  "  It  is  by  no  means  bad 
cloth:  if  it  had  been,  it  certainly  would  not 
have  had  two  tails  now.  It  was  done  whea 
you  fell  from  the  wall." 

"Well,  well,"  said  Uncle  John.  "Well, 
never  mind  that.  I  don't  care  a  straw  about 
that."  And  as  he  spoke  they  came  within 
sight  of  the  cab,  which  they  had  ordered  to 
wait  their  return. 

The  driver  was  standing  with  the  door  in  his 
hand,  and  seemed  .somewhat  confused  when 
they  appeared,  for  he  hastily  closed  the  door, 
mounted  his  box,  and  drove  towards  them. 

"  We  have  kept  you  a  long  time,"  said  Vit- 
cle  John. 

"  No  sconsequence  at  all,  sir;  I  knowed  you 
was  genelraen,"  replied  the  man,  who  looked 
anxiously  inside  the  cab  before  he  opened  the 
door  to  allow  them  to  enter.  "  Beg  pardon, 
sir,"  he  added,  as  Uncle  John  was  stepping  in, 
"but  de  yer  know,  sir,  as  yer  coat's  a  leetle 
damaged  in  the  back,  sir?" 

"  Oh  !  yes,"  said  Uncle  John  good  humoredly. 
"  I  met  with  an  accident." 

"  Beg  pardon ;  I  didn't  know  as  you  was 
awares  on  it,  that's  all."  rejoined  the  man,  wlio 
then  mounted  his  box,  and  made  his  horse 
understand  that  he  had  not  only  a  Avhip,  but  the 
power  to  use  it. 

"  We'll  go  and  see  that  wretch  of  a  brother 
to-night,"  said  Uncle  John,  after  a  pause,  during 
which  he  and  Valentine  had  been  completely 
lost  in  thought.  "  That's  the  first  step,  my  boy 
that's  the  first  step:  we'll  work  him  !" 

"' My  friend  !"  said  a  voice  which  appeared 
to  proceed  from  under  the  seat  of  the  cab. 

"'  Valentine  !  Valentine  !"  cried  Uncle  Johrv 
starling  up  as  if  some  dog  had  bitten  his  calf. 
"My  dear  boy!  you  should  not!  you  really 
should  not,  particularly  at  such  a  time  as  this  !■' 

"  Upon  my  honor,"  said  Valenthie,  "  it  was 
no'.  I  that  spoke." 
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"Not  you!"  said  Uncle  John.  ••  Bless  my 
life,  it  was  some  one !"' 

''My  friend  !"  repeated  the  voice,  and  Uncle 
John  again  started,  for  at  the  moment,  he  felt 
something  touch  his  le^s.  Valentine  therefore 
eocamined  the  cab  and  found  crouched  beneath 
the  seat  poor  ^Vhitely. 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed,  my  good  friends,"'  said 
he,  '•  it  is  only  the  poor  creature  whom  you 
spoke  to  in  the  garden."' 

■•  Fm  right  glad  to  see  you,  sir,"  cried  Uncle 
John;  "but  come  out  of  that  hole,  you'll  be 
smothered!     There's  plenty  of  room." 

"'I  thank  you,"  said  Whitely,  "but  I  am 
much  safer  here.  They  may  suddenly  pass  by 
and  see  me." 

"Well,  sit  between  our  legs,"  said  Uncle 
John,  and  then  I'll  defy  thern  to  see  you. 
You'll  be  cramped  to  death  there." 

"No,  indeed  I'm  very  comfortable,"  said 
Whitely,  although  there  was  scarcely  sufficient 
room  for  a  dog.  He  was,  however,  at  length 
prevailed  upon,  although  with  great  reluctance, 
to  sit  at  the  bottom  of  the  cab. 

"'And  how  did  you  manage  to  escape?"  m- 
quired  Valentine. 

"  I  owe  it  all  to  you,"  said  Whitely,  grasping 
his  hand.  "  Our  poor  friend  had  told  me  of 
your  power  as  a  ventriloquist,  and  therefore 
when  I  heard  what  appeared  to  be  voices  in 
the  distance,  I  felt  quite  sure  that  it  was  you. 
You  will  remember  that  a  ladder  was  brought 
into  the  garden  immediately  after  the  shouting 
was  heard.  It  was  by  that  I  escaped.  The 
man  who  ascended  it  to  look  over  the  wall,  in- 
stead of  taking  it  away  with  him,  simpl}'  threw 
it  down  to  assist  his  fellows  in  carrying  you 
into  the  house,  when,  taking  advantage  of  the 
C4jnfusion  that  prevailed,  I  raised  the  ladder, 
and  having  reached  the  top  of  the  wall  unper- 
oeived,  drew  it  over  to  the  other  side,  and  thus 
alighted  in  safety.  I  had  not  proceeded  far 
before  I  saw  this  vehicle,  and  having  ascer- 
tained that  it  was  waiting  for  two  gentlemen,  I 
begged  of  the  man  to  allow  me  to  lie  concealed 
beneath  the  seat,  in  order  that  if  it  had  hap- 
pened that  the  cab  was  not  waiting  for  you.  I 
might  still  have  been  safe;  but  when  I  heard 
you  mention  our  friend's  wretched  brother,  and 
thus  knew  you  were  alone,  I  ventured  to  speak, 
feeling  perfectly  sure  that  you  would  not  only 
not  betray  me,  but  pardon  my  intrusion." 

"My  dear  sir!"  cried  Uncle  John,  extending 
his  hand,  "Fm  glad  to  see  you.  I  only  wish 
that  I  had  found  my  pooi'  friend  here  as  well. 
But  we'll  have  him  out!  we"ll  have  him  out 

before "' 

"' i/c.s/i .' "  cried  Whitely,  trembling  with 
^reat  violence,  and  crouching  again  beneath 
tue  seat.  "  I  hear  them  coming!  they  are  be- 
hind us !  For  God's  sake  don't  suffer  them  to 
seize  me  again." 

At  this  moment  the  sound  of  horses"  hoofs 
were  heard  in  the  distance ;  and  Valentine  on 
looking  back  perceived  two  persons  on  horse- 
back tearing  along  the  road  at  full  gallop. 
"'  Don't  be  alarmed,"  said  he,  "  don"t  be  alarm- 
ed; let  what  may  occur,  you  are  safe."  But 
poor  Whitely  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  while 
the  perspiration  poured  down  the  face  of  Uncie 


John,  who  was  sca.cely  less  friglitened  thjui 
Whitely  himself. 

The  horsemen  now  gained  upon  them  fast) 
and  their  excitement  increased  in  proportioii. 
"  These  men  may  be  after  our  poor  friend." 
said  Valentine,  addressing  the  cabman;  "if  i\ 
be  necessary  you  will  stick  to  us  T' 

"  And  no  mistake,"'  replied  the  man ; "  I  don't 
stop  for  nobody.  Keep  him  snug.  They 
should't  ketch  us  at  all,  ony  the  wust  on  it  is, 
I  carn"t  git  this  ere  hold  oss  along.  Phit! — 
keame  up!"  he  added,  as  he  pulled  out  of  the 
road.  "'  Here  they  come !  fit  for  to  break  therr 
blessed  necks,  good  luck  to  'em !"' 

They  were  now  just  behind,  and  Uncle  John 
perspired  more  freely.  They  passed !  Two 
butchers  were  testing  the  speed  of  their  horses 
to  decide  a  bet  of  some  given  quantity  of  be«u 

"  Thank  Heaven !"  exclaimed  Uncle  John, 
much  relieved.  "All  right,  my  friend;  corns 
forth,  all  safe." 

Mr.  Whitely,  however,  remained  where  be 
was  ;  he  neither  moved  nor  uttered  a  word. 

"There  is  no  danger  now,"  said  Valentine, 
endeavoring  to  rouse  him.  He  still,  however, 
continued  to  be  motionless,  and  silent. 

"  Come,  come,  my  friend  !"  said  Uncle  Johu^ 
who  thought  it  strange. 

"  Are  you  not  well,  ray  friend?  are  you  not 
well  ?" 

As  Whitely  made  no  answer,  Valentine 
gently  drew  him  forth.     He  was  inanimate  ! 

"  Good  God  !"  cried  Uncle  John.  "  the  man 
has  been  frightened  to  death." 

"No,  he's  not  dead,"  said  Valentine;  •*  I 
feel  sure  that  he's  not  dead.  He  has  fainted — 
only  fainted.  Pull  up  at  the  first  house  you 
come  to,"  he  continued,  addressing  the  cabmark. 

"  All  right,  sir !  there's  one  close  at  hand." 
And  in  less  than  three  minutes  they  were  be- 
fore it. 

Valentine  now  darted  into  the  house,  and 
having  procured  a  glass  of  water,  applied  it  to 
the  temples  and  palms  of  poor  Whitely  ;  but 
without  any  sensible  effect.  No  pulse  was 
perceptible  ;  not  a  muscle  moved  ;  some  brandy 
was  brought,  and  when  that  had  been  zealously 
applied  for  some  time,  he  inspired,  as  Valentine 
exclaimed,  "  He's  alive  !" 

Uncle  John  now  began  to  breathe  with  some- 
what more  freedom.  He  had  been  dreadfully 
apprehensive  of  Whitely  being  dead ;  but  wheu 
he  saw  the  first  symptom  of  reanimation  quickly 
followed  by  other  signs  of  returning  conscious- 
ness, he  felt  for  the  moment  quite  happy. 

"My  friends!"  said  Whitely  at  length,  look^ 
ing  up.  "  Am  I  still  safe  ?  God  blfess  you,  my 
dear  friends,  God  bless  you  !" 

"  Will  you  go  with  us  into  the  house,  till  yoo 
revive?"  inquired  Valentine. 

"No,  my  good  friends,  no;  let  me  rematn 
here,  I  shall  not  be  out  of  danger,  until  I  reach 
town.  Pray  proceed,  I  am  quite  well  now;  I 
am  indeed  quite — quite  well  now  !" 

Uncle  John  and  Valentine  accordingly  read- 
justed themselves,  and  having  given  instruc- 
tions to  the  cabman — who  drove  off  as  fast  ai^ 
his  horse  could  go — they  stopped  no  more,  till 
they  reached  the  house  of  the  Widow  Smug* 
mail.  '  c,i,(,--;   : 
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'Thb  widow  was  utterly  but  very  n;iturally 
aptoninhed,  when  on  answering  the  knock  she 
saw  Uncle  John  and  Valentine  assisting  a  poor 
enfeebled  creature,  who  looked  like  death  in  a 
dvestiing-gown,  out  of  the  cab.  She  had,  how- 
ever, an  extremely  high  opinion  of  those  gen- 
tlemen ;  and  hence,  when  Uncle  John  hitro- 
duced  VVhitely  as  his  friend,  she  expressed 
herself  happy  to  see  him. 

"  Now  then,"  said  Valentine,  placing  Whitely 
upon  the  sofa,  "  you  must  banish  all  your  fears; 
you  are  quite  secure  now." 

Whitely,  however,  was  unable  to  rally.  He 
tried  with  all  the  power  at  his  command  ;  but 
sank  back  in  a  state  of  exhaustion,  in  which 
Uncle  John  attended  him,  while  Valentine  was 
rewarding  the  driver  of  the  cab  with  a  liberality 
iiltogether  unexpected. 

The  dinner  was  now  immediately  served  up. 
but  of  this  poor  Whitely  was  unable  to  partake ; 
he  was,  however,  after  a  time  prevailed  upon 
to  have  some  slight  refreshment,  and  was  then 
placed  in  Uncle  John's  bed,  completely  over- 
whelmed with  gratitude. 

The  attention  of  Uncle  John  and  Valentine 
L  was  now  turned  to  the  course  which  they,  under 

%  the  circumstances,  ought  to  pursue.  The 
escape  of  Whitely  was  held  to  be  a  grand  point 
gained.  "We  can  take  him  with  us,"  said 
Valentine,  "and  convict  poor  Goodman's  un- 
natural brother  at  once." 

"  So  we  can,"  said  Uncle  John  ;  "that's  quite 
right.  So  we  can;  and  we  will!  but  it  can't 
be  done  to-night." 

"  No ;  but  I  think  that  I  had  better  go  to-night, 
and  make  an  appointment,  if  possible,  for  to- 
morrow. Whitely  is  unmjured  ;  he  has  only 
been  alarmed,  and  will  therefore  be  himselif 
again  doubtless  in  the  morning.  What  do  you 
think!     Shall  I  go'?" 

"  By  all  means,  by  all  means.  Tell  him  I 
wish  to  have  five  minutes'  conversation  with 
him  before  I  leave  town,  which  is  the  fact  you 
know,  of  course  !  I  do  wish  to  converse  with 
hinri  before  I  leave  town.  But  I'll  leave  it  to 
you.  my  boy;  you  know  how  to  manage  it. 
r"  Go;  go  at  once.  I'll  remain  at  home,  and  see 
after  our  friend.  We  must  have  him  restored 
by  to-morrow." 

Valentine  accordingly  started,  leaving  White- 
ly in  the  care  of  Uncle  John,  who  threw  him- 
self at  once  upon  the  sofa,  and  went  soundly 
to  sleep. 


,       CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

VALENTINE  BECOMES   INITIATED    INTO  THE  MYSTERIES 
OF  THE  ANTI-LEGAI.-MARRIAGE   ASSOCIATION. 

On  reaching  Walter's  residence,  Valentine 
was  informed  that  he  and  Horace  were  out, 
but  were  certain  to  be  at  home  at  nine  o'olock 
or  half  past  at  the  very  latest.  It  was  then  but 
just  seven;  and  as  Valentine  conceived  it  to  be 
scarcely  worth  while  to  return  to  Uncle  John, 
he  walked  leisurely  on,  without  having  any 
object  ill  view,  save  that  of  strolling  about  for 
two  hours 


He  had  not,  however,  proceeded  far,  when 
his  attention  was  attract-'d  by  a  flaming  pJa^ 
card,  on  which  was  inscribed 

THE  UNIVERSAL  ANTI-LEGAL-MAKRIAGE  ASSOCIATIOW  • 
NOTICE ! 

A  Professor  of  surpassing  emivence  v:ill  de- 
liver a  Lecture  on  the  Natural,  Social,  and  Uni- 
versal  Community  Principle  this  evening,  pre- 
cisely at  Seven. 

"  The  natural,  social,  and  universal  commu- 
nity principle  !"  thought  Valentine.  "  What  do 
they  mean  1  The  universal  anti-legal-marriage 
association  !  Anti-legal-marriage  association  ! 
I  must  look  in  here."  And  having  paid  the  ' 
admission-fee,  he  was  shown  into  a  room  in 
which  a  number  of  persons,  of  whom  the 
majority  were  gaily  attired  females,  had  as- 
sembled. 

The  professor  had  not  arrived,  and  therefore 
Valentine  had  time  to  look  round  before  the 
lecture  commenced.  He  thought  it  strange, 
very  strange,  that  the  persons  whom  he  saw 
there  should  patronize  or  in  any  way  counte- 
nance such  a  thing  as  an  anti-legai-marriage 
association.  What  the  natural,  social,  and 
universal  community  principle  might  be,  it  ia 
true,  he  could  not  very  clearly  comprehend ; 
but  what  was  meant  by  the  term,  "'  Anti-legal.- 
marriage,"  was  so  plain,  that  it  could  not  be 
misunderstood.  And  yet,  was  he  to  infer  from 
the  presence  of  those  persons,  that  they  were 
opposed  to  the  institution  of  marriage  '?  impos- 
sible !  They  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  very 
persons  by  whom  marriage  would  be  held  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  sublunary  blessings.  He 
changed  his  position,  in  order  to  command  a  full 
view  of  the  countenance  of  each.  The  females^ 
he  thought,  looked  particularly  wicked  1  He 
really  never  saw  eyes  rolling  about  with  such 
extraordinary  restlessness  before.  Such  smiling, 
such  leering,  such  glancing  he  beheld  !  He 
was  perfectly  puzzled.  He  could  not  under- 
stand it  !  And  yet  they  seemed  to  understand 
etich  other  very  well  !  Had  anything  like  a 
mutual  dead  set  been  made  ;  had  one  pair  of 
eyes  been  brought  to  bear  upon  another,  with 
the  view  of  being  employed  v/ith  reciprocal 
firmness — the  object  would  not  have  been  quite 
so  inconceivable ;  but  as  it  was,  as  they  wan- 
dered about  with  such  peculiar  inconstancy,  as 
if  the  design  of  their  owners  had  been  to  in- 
spire the  souls  of  all  at  whom  they  glanced 
with  affection,  Valentine  could  not  tell  really 
what  to  make  of  it,  although  he  did  think  it 
just  possible,  that  they  had  assembled  for  the 
purpose  of  quizzing  the  professor. 

The  bare  possibility  of  this  being  their  object^ 
was,  however,  repudiated  on  the  entrance  of 
that  gentleman,  for  he  was  cheered,  loudly 
cheered,  and  with  an  enthusiasm  which  fo)?- 
bade  the  idea  of  its  being  ironical.  No,  it  was 
plain  that  they  were  perfectly  sincere,  and 
therefore  Valentine  became  more  than  ever  im- 
patient for  an  explanation  of  this  natural,  social, 
and  universal  principle,  of  which  it  was  clear 
they  were  deeply  enamored. 

'•'  My  friends,"  said  the  professor,  after  pro- 
ving to  the  apparent  satisfaction  of  the  ladies 
that  he  knew  as  well  how  to  use  his  eyes  a» 
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the  best.  "  My  friends !  the  last  lecture  I  had 
the  pleasure  to  deliver  to  the  members  of  this 
peculiarly  wide-spreading  association,  had  refer- 
ence to  the  assumed  free  agency  of  man,  and 
as  I  proved  to  demonstration  that  man  is  not  a 
free  agent,  consequently  not  a  responsible  agent, 
and  therefore  no  agent  at  all,  I  propose  now  to 
show  that  human  laws,  in  opposition  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  ought  not  to  be  upheld  [loud 
dieers.']  My  friends !  it  is  on  all  hands  admit- 
ted that  nature  is  perfection,  yet  the  state  of 
society  in  which  we  now  live  is  essentially  and 
purely  artificial !  What  is  the  inference  ?  VVhy, 
that,  "being  essentially  and  purely  artificial,  it  is 
essentially  and  purely  the  most  imperfect  state 
of  society  that  ever  obtained.  To  be  perfect 
we  must  be  natural.  That  I  hold  to  be  as  clear 
as  tlie  proposition  of  the  great  Huxley,  in  his 
Wonderful  Heart,  or  the  Liver  of  Love,  that  to 
be  natural,  man  must  be  perfect.  It  hence  fol- 
lows that  the  nearer  we  approach  to  nature,  the 
nearer  we  are  to  perfection,  and  that  that  state 
of  societ)-  is,  in  reality,  the  most  perfect  which 
is,  in  reality,  the  most  natural.  \_Applause.'\ 
Now  look  at  our  present  social  system !  Is 
there  anything  natural  about  it?  Have  our 
natural  feelings  and  passions  fair  play  ?  Is  not 
their  developement  checked  at  every  point  b}- 
human  laws  diametrically  opposed  to  the  laws 
of  nature  ?  Look  for  example  at  those  unnatu- 
ral laws  to  which  I  have  so  frequently  directed 
attention — I  mean  the  laws  relating  to  marriage  ! 
What  is  marriage  ?  Is  it  not  a  most  unnatu- 
ral bond?  See  with  what  consummate  tight- 
ness individuals  are  tied !  It  is  indeed  a  Gor- 
dian  knot :  there's  no  end  to  it ! — nor  can  they 
cat  it.  iMy  friends !  just  look  at  its  operation 
for  one  moment :  A  man  marries — not  natu- 
rally,  but  legally  marries — well !  in  a  month  he 
becomes  tired  of  his  wife,  yet  is  he  by  law 
sompelled  to  keep  her !  She  may  not  at  all 
suit  him:  they  may  quarrel  perpetually,  nay, 
they  may  light ! — Still,  keep  her  he  must  till 
slie  sinks  into  the  grave !  Why,  is  not  this 
monstrous?  But  even  this  is  not  all.  He  may 
see  .some  one  whom  he  likes  infinitely  better — 
some  one  more  interesting,  amiable,  and  ac- 
complished, yet  he  cannot  marry  her,  because, 
and  solely  because  he  is  married  to  another ! 
Surely  such  an  unnatural  state  of  things  ought 
no  longer  to  exist!  What,  I  ask,  does  a  man 
commonly  marry  a  woman  for?  The  law,  it  is 
true,  says,  '  for  better  for  worse.'  ILoud 
lauiihter.'l  But  it  is  because  she  is  handsome? 
Well,  her  beanty  trades :  she  no  longer  possesses 
that  for  which  he  married  her;  still  must  he 
keep  her !  Does  he  marry  her  because  he  be- 
lieves her  to  be  engaging  and  sweet-tempered  ? 
A  month  after  marriage  she  begins  to  let  out  in 
a  style  of  which  he  cannot  approve  by  ariy 
means — yet  must  he  stick  to  her  still !  Is  it  for 
her  wealth  that  he  marries  her?  Well;  he  ob- 
tains full  possession  of  that  wealth,  which  he 
may  either  spend  or  lose,  but  in  any  ca.se  is  he 
compelled  to  keep  her,  even  after  that  for 
which  alone  he  married  her  is  gone  !  Why, 
niy  friends,  this  appears  to  be  so  truly  diaboli- 
;:al,  that  tlie  only  wonder  is  that  a  system  so 
repugnant  to  the  perfect  laws  of  nature  should 
not  have  been  blown  up  centuries  ago.     But  let 


us  take  the  case  of  a  woman — for  women,  I 
contend,  have  natural  rights  as  well  as  men. 
She  marries;  and  why?  Because  she  believes 
that  the  man  whom  she  marries  will  be  kind. 
Well,  she  iinds  that  he  is  not :  still  must  she  bo 
his !  Does  she  marry  because  she  believes  that 
she  shall  be  happy?  She  Ihids  th.it  she  is  not, 
but  she  must  be  his  still!  Sickness  may  oveP' 
take  him;  he  may  become  poor;  he  may  have 
no  other  prospect  than  of  starvation  !  yet  let 
what  may  happen,  to  him  she  must  slick !  Is' 
this  just?  Is  it  rational?  Does  it  bear  even 
the  semblance  of  any  principle  by  which  men 
of  intelligence  should  be  guided?  My  friends  I 
legal  marriages  have  cursed  every  country  into 
which  they  have  been  introduced.  They  are 
the  bane  of  society.  They  utterly  spoil  both 
women  and  men.  Women  would  indeed  be 
very  different  beings  were  it  not  for  the  institu- 
tion of  marriage.  It  destroys  their  amiability, 
poisons  their  sweetness,  and  renders  them  inso- 
lent, cross-grained,  and  vicious.  AVhen  legally 
married,  they  know  that  they  are  secure,  and 
that  very  knowledge  prompts  them  at  once  to 
show  off':  whereas,  were  they  as  they  ought  to 
be,  naturally  married,  the  absence  of  that  secu- 
rity would  induce  them  to  preserve  all  their 
natural  sweetness  of  disposition,  all  their  amia- 
bility, in  short,  all  which  renders  their  society 
charming.  Nor  would  men,  were  it  not  for 
legal  marriages,  be  so  tyrannous,  haughty,  and 
overbearing.  The  security  which  those  legal 
marriages  impart,  has  a  precisely  corresponding 
eifect  upon  them.  Hence,  I  say,  let  none  but 
natural  marriages  be  sanctioned,  \_loiul  cheers."] 
If  persons  be  unable  to  live  happily  together, 
let  them  part  and  marry,  as  nature  prescribes* 
those  with  whom  they  are  able  to  live  happily- 
Why  should  we,  as  intelligent  beings.  adhei« 
to  social  wretchedness  when  we  have  the  purest 
social  felicity  within  our  reach?  We  should 
tolerate  natural  marriages  only  !' ' — 

At  this  interesting  point  ihe  enthusiastic  pro- 
fessor was  interrupted  by  Valentine,  who.  con- 
ceiving that  he  had  gone  far  enough,  cried-- 
making  his  voice  apparently  proceed  from  aa 
individual  who  \vas  deeply  engaged  with  aladv 
from  whom  he  had  just  received  a  card — "  And 
pray  Avhat  are  natural  marriages?'' 

"  Natural  marriages !"'  exclaimed  the  professor 
with  a  look  of  astonishment  the  most  absolute, 
"  What  are  they?" 

'•Turn  him  out!  Turn  him  out!"'  shouted 
several  gentlemen,  by  whom  the  natural,  social 
and  universal  community  principle  was  up- 
held. 

'' What  are  natural  marriages?"  repeated  the 
professor. 

"Ay!"  said  Valentine,   assuming  the  same 
voice ;  "  I  simply  ask  vou  what  they  are  !     Dn 
you  mean  those  peculiar  broom-slick  solem 
nities  ?" 

"  Broom-stick  solemnities  !"  exclaimed  the 
professor,  with  an  expression  of  contempt  the 
most  supreme,  and  again  the  universal-commu- 
nily-principle-mongers  expressed  their  strong 
disapprobation. 

"  Well,  tell  us,"  said  Valentine  when  the 
noise  had  subsided,  "  what  it  is  you  really 
mean  ?" 
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"  ^y  natural  maniages,"  said  the  professor, 
■addressing  the  person  Trom  wliom  he  iiiiagiiied 
the  voice  had  proceeded,  '•'  by  natural  mar- 
riages I  mean  those  which  are  in  conformity 
with  the  law  of  nature  ! — marriages  by  which 
parties  are  solemidy  bound  to  live  with  each 
other  as  long  as  they  like." 

Loud  applause  followed  this  clear  explana- 
tion. The  ladies  waved  their  handkerchiefs 
and  screamed  with  delight ;  but  as  during  their 
enthusiasm,  Valentine  perceived  that  the  ma- 
jority of  them  wore  that  golden  shackle  by 
which  they  appropriately  conceived  they  had 
been  enslaved,  he  at  once  became  perfecdy 
disgusted.  He  now  distinctly  saw  what  the 
social  community  principle  meant!  —  he  saw- 
that  it  struck  at  the  very  root  of  social  virtue 
and  fidelity. 

"  Is  that  gentleman  satisfied  ?"  inquired  the 
professor. 

'•Perfectly,"  said  Valentine,  '•' perfectly  satis- 
fied that  immorality  forms  the  basis  of  the 
principle  in  question." 

"  immorality  !"  exclaimed  the  professor,  who 
really  appeared  to  be  utterly  shocked.  ^'-  Im- 
morality !  That  principle  forms  the  basis  of  the 
new  moral  world  !  It  is  the  present  corrupt 
system  of  legal  marriages  that  is  based  upon 
immorality.  With  natural  marriages  immorality 
has  nothing  to  do,  seeing  that  that  which  is 
natural  cannot  be  immoral.  Is  it  natural,  I 
would  ask,  for  two  persons  whose  dispositions 
«nd  feelings  and  passions  are  inimical,  to  be 
bound  to  each  other  for  life?  Is  it  not  on  the 
contrary  natural  for  them  to  part  with  the  view 
3f  forming  alliances  more  to  their  taste  ]  I 
contend  that  it  is  monstrous  to  bind  two  rational 
beings  together  when  their  sentiments  and 
views  are  diametrically  opposed.  Disagree- 
,  ments  should  prompt  them  to  separate  at  once^ 
and  form  other  unions  in  the  pure  course  ol 
^nature." 

','"  ''How  often?"  inquired  Valentine. 
''"  "How  often  !  As  often  as  they  conceive  that 
their  happiness  will  be  thereby  enhanced. 
Why  should  a  man  be  bound  to  a  woman  whom 
he  once  might  have  loved,  when  circumstances 
have  led  him  to  love  another  better?  Why 
should  a  woman  be  tied  to  a  man  for  whom  she 
might  once  have  had  an  alTection,  when  her 
natural  passions  prompt  her  to  repudiate  him, 
and  turn  to  one  upon  whom  she  has  set  her 
soft  heart  ?  I  say  that  the  law  which  prohibits 
this  intiulgence  in  those  passions  which  are  im- 
planted in  us  by  nature,  is  an  infamous  law,  and 
one  of  which  the  existence  reflects  indelible 
disgrace  upon  us  as  rational  and  intelligent 
creatures." 

At  this  point  the  professor  was  again  enthu- 
siastic?Jly  cheered,  and  so  perfectly  were  his 
seiitiments  in  unison  with  the  views  of  his 
amiable  satellites,  that  when  Valentine  inquired 
if  they  really  expected  that  their  principles 
would  be  adopted  by  any  but  the  most  vicious 
and  depraved,  their  indignation  knew  no 
bounds. 

He  had  certainly  heard  yellingbefore — yelling 
too  of  a  really  extraordinary  character — m  sun- 
dry places  and  on  divers  occasions;  but  never 
— ^riot  even  in  the  House  of  Commons ! — had 


he  heard  any  species  of  yelling  at  all  ci^mpara- 
ble  with  that  which  proceeded  from  t.'ie  mem- 
bers of  the  anti-legal-marriage  association.  The) 
were  not  very  numerous,  it  is  true,  but  being 
extremely  energetic  they  fully  made  up  for  tho 
absence  of  any  numerical  strength,  and  as  the 
room  in  which  they  were,  was  comparatively 
small,  their  shouts,  groans,  and  shrieks  were 
absolutely  stunning. 

"  Who  is  he !  Where  is  he !  Drag  him 
forth  !"  they  exclaimed.  The  ladies  were  espe- 
cially anxious  to  see  him. 

'•  That's  thernan  in  the  corner!"  cried  the 
professor,  promptly  pointing  to  the  individual 
to  whom  the  lady  had  given  lier  card,  and  the 
association  doubiless  would  have  pulled  him  to 
pieces  had  he  not  had  the  presence  of  mind 
to  declare  his  perfect  innocence ;  for  nothing 
but  the  tones  of  his  voice  would  have  con- 
vinced them  that  the  professor  had  made. a 
mistake. 

"  Wretches!"  cried  Valentine,  throwing  his 
voice  immediately  behind  the  professor,  who 
turned  with  all  the  velocity  of  which  he  was 
capable,  and  really  appeared  to  be  somewhat 
alarmed. 

"  Who's  that  ?"  cried  the  professor.  "Who 
was  that  ?" 

None  couid  tell.  He  looked  firmly  and  with 
an  eye  of  suspicion  at  every  member  in  his 
immediate  vicinity,  but  no  ! — they  were  equally 
amazed  with  himself.  '■  Who  was  it  ?"  he  re- 
peated.    '-'Who  was  it,  I  ask?" 

"One,"  replied  Valentine,  in  a  tone  of  great 
solemnity,  making  his  voice  appear  to  proceed 
from  the  ceiling.  "One  who  sees  that  you  are 
faithless,  abandoned,  and  profligate — one  by 
whom  vice  is  abhorred." 

In  an  instant  every  eye  was  directed  towards 
the  ceiling.  The  Erentlemen  became  very  ner- 
vous, while  the  ladies  felt  dreadfully  alarmed, 
which  was  not  at  all  wonderful,  seeing  that  su- 
perstition and  immorality  invariably  go  hand  in 
hand.  It  was  held  to  be  very  mysterioss ! 
They  could  not  make  it  out !  They  were  filled 
with  apprehension,  and  as  the  ladies  clung  to 
their  natural  protectors,  the  gentlemen  started, 
and  shrank  from  their  touch,  so  cowardly  a  slave 
does  vice  make  the  human  heart. 

The  professor,  who  looked  quite  as  pale  as 
the  rest,  however,  felt  himself  bound  to  say 
something.  He  therefore  rose  with  the  view 
of  addressing  his  .satellites,  when  Valentine 
cried,  "Down!  I  denounce  you  as  a  villain. 
But  for  you  and  wretches  like  you.  hundreds 
who  are  now  depraved,  would  have  been  ioap» 
ing  those  blessings  of  which  virtue  is  the 
germ." 

The  professor  seemed  utterly  paralyzed: 
and  his  satellites  stared  with  open  mouths  round 
the  room  with  an  expression  of  terror. 

"  Let  us  go,"  said  one  of  the  females,  ad- 
dressing her  friend — "'pray,  pray  let  us  go; 
I'm  very  frightened  !" 

"Go!"  cried  Valentine.  "  Repudiate  these 
proceedings,  if  you  be  not  quite  lost  to  every 
sense  of  fem:i]e  delicacy  and  virtue.  Be  not 
blinded  by  sophistry  :  spurn  those  w  ho,  to  gratify 
their  own  bad  passions,  would  place  you  on  a 
level  with  the  beasts  of  the  field.     Be  virtuous 
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and  happy  i)i  the  perfect  assurance,  that  from 
virtue  alone  real  happiness  can  spring." 

The  females  now  tremblingly  rushed  to  the 
door  ]  and  so  exceedingly  terrified  were  they, 
that  scarcely  one  minute  had  elapsed  before 
they  had  vanished  from  the  room.  The  pro- 
fessor was  utterly  astounded,  and  stared  at  his 
male  disciples,  who  in  return  stared  at  him. 
Had  any  man  come  forward  to  deliver  that  ad- 
dress, which  had  just  been  delivered  by  Valen- 
tine, he  would  have  contested  every  point  with 
warmth,  eloquence,  and  firmness  ;  but  as  his 
opponent  was  apparently  invisible,  he  could 
not  say  a  word.  He  seemed  perfectly  lost,  and 
so  indeed  did  they  all,  and  as  Valentine,  who 
in  straining  to  give  effect  to  his  speech  had 
become  very  warm,  he  left  them  at  once  in  a 
state  of  great  amazement  to  solve  that  which 
they  manifestly  felt  to  be  a  mystery  of  no  in- 
considerable depth. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

CJfCLE  JOHN  HAS  ANOTHER  IMPORTANT  INTERVIEW 
WITH  WALTER,  TO  WHOM  HE  DECLARES  HIS  INTEN- 
TIONS WITH  FORCE  AND  EFFECT. 

With  those  feelings  of  satisfaction  which 
commonly  spring  from  the  consciousness  of 
having  promoted  the  cause  of  virtue,  Valentine 
returned  to  the  residence  of  Walter,  and  found 
him  and  Horace  at  home. 

•'  Well,  my  young  rattlesnake  !"  cried  Horace, 
as  he  entered,  -'and  how  do  they  bring  it  in 
now  1  Come  to  an  anchor  !  Is  there  anything 
extra  o'clock?     Hoav's  the  ancient'?'' 

Uncle  John  was  the  gentleman  to  whom  he 
alluded,  and  Valentine  said  that  he  was  perfect- 
ly well;  but  was  struck  with  the  extremely 
wretched  aspect  of  Walter.  He  was  the  very 
type  of  misery.  His  cheeks  were  hollow,  and 
his  lips  were  parched,  while  his  eyes  swam 
■dimly  in  their  sockets,  by  which  they  were  al- 
most entirely  concealed. 

"You  are  not  so  well  this  evening"?''  said 
Valentine. 

"  I  am  not.  indeed,"'  said  Walter,  faintly ;  "  I 
am  not,  indeed." 

"■  No,  the  governor  don't  look  particularly 
spicy!"  cried  Horace.  "But  then,  you  see  it's 
all  his  own  fault!  he  won't  be  ruled!  If  I've 
told  him  once.  I  have  told  him  five  hundred 
times,  that  he'll  never  be  well  till  he  gets  beast- 
ly drunk.  I  am  sure  of  it ! — nothing  can  alter 
my  opinion  upon  the  point.  If  he  were  but  to 
get  into  a  profoundly  elaborate  state  of  mops 
and  brooms,  he'd  be  as  right  as  a  Roman.  But 
then  he  won't  do  it !  You  may  as  well  talk  to 
a  turnip." 

"  I  wish  I  was  dead  !"  exclaimed  Walter. 

"  Of  course  !  that's  a  species  of  donkeyfica- 
tion  you  never  will  get  over,  if  you  live  a  thou- 
sand years.  You  wish  you  were  dead  !  And 
what  would  }ou  do,  if  you  were  dead?" 

Walter  sighed. 

"  Are  you  engaged  to-morrow  evening?"  in- 
<|uired  Valentine,  taking  advantage  of  a  tem- 
porary pause. 


"  Not  that  I  am  aware  of  at  this  mom«nt, 
replied  Walter. 

"My  uncle,"  said  Valentine,  "is  anxious  to 
have  five  or  ten  minutes'  conversation  with  you, 
before  he  leaves  town." 

"What,"  cried  Horace,  "is  he  going  to 
cut  it?" 

"If  you  will  say,"  continued  Valentine,  "  at 
what  hour  it  will  be  convenient  for  you  to  see 
him,  he  will  be  here ;  he'll  not  occupy  much 
of  your  time." 

"Will  eight  o'clock  suit  him?  If  not,  say 
nine." 

"  Eight  will  suit  him  well.  He  will  be  here 
at  that  hour." 

"But,  I  say,"  cried  Horace,  "are  you  going 
to  toddle  back  with  him  ?" 

"  I  am  not  sure  of  that;  but  at  all  events  I 
shall  see  you  again  before  I  leave.  Good 
evening." 

"  Well,  remember  me,  you  know,  to  the  old 
tar,"  said  Horace.  "  He's  perhaps  about  the 
rummest  and  roughest  old  reed  that  ever  did 
come  to  town.  But  I  don't  dislike  him.  Good 
night!" 

Valentine  now  left  the  house,  and  he  was  no 
sooner  gone,  than  Horace  put  it  to  his  father 
very  pointedly,  whether  he  did  not  consider 
himself  an  idiot.  "  What  did  you  want  to  sigh 
away  for,"  said  he,  "  like  an  old  distressed  alli- 
gator, right  before  him'?  And  why  couldn't 
you  let  that  old  Rufus  trot  off,  without  havhig 
him  boring  here  again  ?  You  know  that  yoa 
have  got  just  as  much  nerve  as  nothing !" 

"  I  was  anxious  to  make  him  think  that  I 
was  not  afraid  to  see  him,"  replied  Walter, 
"  and  thus  to  allay  any  suspicion  that  may 
have  been  excited." 

"  Well,  but  you  know  that  you  are  not  at  all  tit 
to  be  seen.  Besides,  there  is  more  in  the  wind 
than  you  expect.  I  know,  by  that  fellow's  mai> 
ner,  there's  something  o'clock.  I  shouldn't  be 
a  bit  surprised  to  hear  that  he  has  found  it  all 
out." 

"How  could  he  ?'' 

"  Why,  you  told  him  all  about  the  place  your- 
self! How  do  you  know  that  he  has  not  been 
there  ?" 

"'  And  if  he  has,  is  it  likely  that  they  would 
give  him  any  information  ?" 

"Well,  if  you'll  take  my  advice  —  but  yotj 
never  will,  you  know,  and  hence  it  is  that 
you're  invariably  wrong — but  if  you  wish  to  he 
secure  you'll  remove  him  to  some  other  crih, 
and  then  no  one  will  know  a  bit  about  it." 

"  But  how  can  that  be  done?" 

"  Why,  don't  you  see?  Old  Neversweat  — 
what's  his  name?  Holdem,  has  connection 
with  another  den  a  hundred  miles  off.  Well, 
can't  you  make  arrangements  with  him  tosenu 
the  old  boy  there  in  another  name  ?'' 

"  But,  whj''  in  another  name  ?"' 

"  Because  then  they  may  search  all  the  books 
in  the  universe  without  ascertaining  where  he 
is.  They  may  go  to  Dr.  Holdem's — 'Is  Mr. 
Goodman  here  ?'  '  No,  he  has  left !'  '  Where 
is  he  V  '  Can't  say.'  They  may  apply  to  the 
commissioners,  and  get  a  sight  of  the  register. 
They  look  for  the  name  of  Goodman.  Good- 
man was  at  Dr.  Holdem's.     Discharged  such  a 
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date.  Don't  you  see  1  Suppose  he  is  entered 
as  Jonathan  Scroggins.  Who  is  Jonathan  Sorog- 
gins?  They  may  see  the  name  of  Scroggins. 
They  know  no  such  a  man.  He  may  call  him- 
self Goodman  down  there,  it  is  true  ;  but  then 
they'll  call  him  Scroggins,  and  if  he  insists  upon 
it  that  Goodman  is  his  name,  they  will  rational- 
ly conclude  that  he  is  laboring  under  some 
strong  delusion,  and  hold  it  to  be  an  invincible 
proof  of  his  being  incurably  mad.  To  be  se- 
cure, therefore,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  send 
him  away  under  some  assumed  name,  when, 
tf  they  ever  find  him  out  you  may  safely  for- 
give them ;  discovery  in  such  a  case  being  an 
uUejly  impossible  thing." 

"There  is  something  in  that,  certainly,"  said 
Walter.  "  There  certainly  is  something  in  that. 
But  had  we  not  better,  in  the  tirst  place,  see 
what  their  object  is  m  c-oming  here  to-morrow  ?" 

"  Why,  as  far  as  that  goes,  there  is  no  earth- 
ly use  in  doing  that  which  is  useless :  that's  as 
clear  as  cream ;  and  his  removal  will  be  use- 
less, in  the  event  of  their  having  no  doubt 
about  its  being  all  right ;  but  if  they  have  the 
least  suspicion  of  anything  wrong,  take  my  ad- 
vice, and  pack  him  off  at  once." 

Walter  saw  in  a  moment  the  force  of  this 
suggestion,  and  as  security  was  his  object,  it 
was  eventually  decided,  that  if  anything  should 
transpire  to  convince  him  that  the  secret  had  in 
reality  become  known,  Goodman  should  be  re- 
moved in  the  name  of  Scroggins  to  some  dis- 
tant Asylum,  and  thus  placed  for  ever  beyond 
die  reach  of  his  friends. 

By  the  time  these  two  amiable  persons  had 
arrived  at  this  decision,  Valentine  had  reached 
home,  where  he  found  Uncle  John  still  asleep 
on  the  sofa,  playing  loudly  upon  his  nasal  organ, 
that  notorious  tunc  of  which  Morpheus  alone 
can  be  really  enamored. 

By  dint  of  great  exertion  on  the  part  of  Val- 
entine, Uncle  John  awoke,  and  when  he  did 
awake,  he  said  with  great  presence  of  mind, 
^  Ah — yes — well ;"  and  yawned,  and  then 
added,  "  What,  not  off  yet  ?  Come,  come,  you 
had  better  start.  I'll  see  after  Whitely  :  I'll 
take  care  of  him." 

"Will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  look  at  your 
watch  1"  said  Valentine. 

Uncle  John  did  him  this  favor,  and  then  ob- 
served that  the  thing  had  stopped  ever  since 
eleven  that  morning. 

"You  are  really  a  very  watchful  attendant," 
said  Valentine.  '•  VVhy,  you  have  been  asleep 
nearly  five  hours." 

"Nonsense,"  cried  Uncle  John,  "Nonsense  ! 
I  haven't  had  half-a-dozen  winks." 

"  It  was  half-past  six  when  I  left,  and  it's 
now  past  eleven." 

'•  Tut !  bless  my  life  and  soul  !  Why,  I 
couldn't  have  believed  it.  Have  I  been  asleep 
all  that  time  1  Dear  me,  how  very  neglectful? 
— Our  poor  old  friend  !  Let's  go  and  see  how 
he  gets  on." 

They  accordingly  went  into  the  bed-room 
softly,  and  as,  much  tD  their  satisfaction,  they 
found  Whitely  asleep,  they  returned  with  ecpial 
caution  to  the  room  they  had  just  left,  when 
Valentine  dwelt  upon  his  niterview  with  Walter. 
"He  is  now  extremely  ill,"  said  he,  after  an 


explanation  of  all  that  had  occurred ;  "  my  firm 
impression  is,  that  he  is  on  the  very  brink  of 
the  grave.  If,  therefore,  Whitely  cannot  go 
with  us  to-morrow,  it  will  be  better  for  me  and 
Horace  to  leave  the  room,  while  you  explain 
what  yon  know,  and  how  you  mean  to  proceecL 
if  poor  Goodman  be  not  immediately  released.** 

"  I  see — exactly,"  said  Uncle  John.  "  I  .see 
precisely  what  you  mean.  It  will  be  better — 
much  better."  And  Uncle  John  was  engage*! 
in  rehearsing  his  part  from  that  time  till  he  re- 
tired to  bed. 

In  the  morning,  Whitely  found  that  his  nerves 
had  gained  considerable  strength:  his  fears 
were  calmed,  and  he  paced  the  room  lirmly^ 
He  felt  that  he  was  free  ;  and  that  feeling,  ho\^ 
ever  limited  may  be  the  space  in  which  he 
dwells,  will  prompt  a  man  to  be  content  to  re>- 
main  within  it,  where  the  knowledge  of  hi? 
being  confined  even  to  Europe,  would  generate 
within  him  a  wish  to  go  beyond.  As,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  feel  equal  to  the  task  of  meet' 
ing  Walter,  and  as  moreover  his  presence  on 
that  occasion  was  not  absolutely  necessary, 
Uncle  John  and  Valentine  left  him,  and  at  the 
hour  appointed  found  Waller  and  his  son  deep- 
ly engaged  with  a  pile  of  dusty  documents  a^ 
before. 

When  a  variety  of  common-place  observar 
tions  had  passed  between  them.  Valentine  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  Horace,  while  Uncle 
John  intimated  to  Walter  that  he  wished  to  say 
a  few  words  in  private. 

"  Horace,"  said  Walter,  "  entertain  yoar 
young  friend.  We  wish  to  be  by  ourselves  a 
short  time." 

Horace  looked  at  his  father  with  unspeal*- 
able  significance.  He  clearly  did  not  think  it 
safe.  However,  feeling  that  he  could  not  with 
any  show  of  politeness  remain  in  the  room 
after  that,  he  rose,  and  taking  the  arm  of  Val- 
entine, said,  "Come;  let  us  leave  these  old 
incomprehensibles  together." 

"Mr.  Goodman,"  said  Uncle  John,  when  he 
found  that  they  were  alone ;  "  my  object  in 
coming  here  this  evening  is  to  speak  upon  a 
subject  which  concerns  you  deeply.  It  has 
reference,  sir,  to  your  brother,  whom  yester- 
day I  saw!  —  I  perceive,"  he  continued,  us 
Walter  started  and  trembled,  "  I  perceive  that 
you  did  not  expect  to  hear  that ;  hut  I  saw 
him,  sir,  yesterday  at  the  asylum  you  named, 
and  there"  discovered  him  to  be,  sir — not  mad! 
— but  an  enfeebled,  emaciated  martyr  to  thai 
foul,  that  iniquitous  system,  the  existence  of 
which  is  a  national  disgrace." 

"Not  mad!"  said  Walter,  hurriedly.  "Not 
mad  !  I  have  proofs  !"  And  having  opened  his 
desk,  he  drew  forth  a  printed  paper  which  he 
placed  with  an  air  of  triumph  before  Uncle 
John.  "  There,  there,  sir,"  he  continued, 
"  there  you  have  the  certificate  of  two  emineni 
physicians,  Drs.  Bowlemout  and  Dobb.  Thul 
will  be  perfectly  satisfactory.  I  presume?" 

"Not  at  all,''  said  Uncle' John  ;  "not  at  all. 
I  am  happily  not  ignorant  of  the  mode  in  which 
these  things  are  managed,  aUhough  I  could  not 
till  recently  have  conceived  it  to  be  possible 
that  men  coxdd  in  a  country  like  ours  resort  to 
practices  so  monstrous." 
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"Do  you  mean,  sir,"  said  Walter,  "to  insi- 
miate  that  /  have  had  recourss  to  monstrous 
practices '!" 

"Mr.  Goodman  !  I  have  no  inclination  to  have 
ajiy  angry  words  ;  but  I  am  not  a  man  to  mince 
a  matter  of  this  kind.  Your  brother  is  incarce- 
rated in  a  lunatic  bastile  as  an  insane  man  ;  he 
is  not  insane:  never  was  insane  :  you  incarcera- 
ted him! — I  ask  )'ou  why  V' 

'••  There  is  my  authority  !"  said  Walter,  point- 
ing to  the  certificate. 

"■'Sir  !"  cried  Uncle  John,  "  I  am  not  a  child. 
I  know  that  these  things, — though  potent  in  de- 
priving men  of  liberty — are  to  be  purchased 
with  ease ;  and  you  know  that  if  I  were  villain 
enough  [  could  bribe  two  professional  scoun- 
drels to  certify  to  your  insanity  to-morrow. 
What  proof  then  is  that  of  the  madness  of  my 
friend?  Under  the  present  iniquitous  state  of 
the  law  of  lunacy,  it  is,  it  is  true,  held  to  be  a 
proof — a  legal  proof — a  proof  sutHcient  to  in- 
demnify those  into  whose  hands  the  victim 
may  be  placed,  but  in  reality  it  is  no  proof  of 
madness  at  all.  Who  are  these  men,  Drs. 
Bowlemout  and  Dobb  ?  where  are  they  to  be 
found  "?'■ 

•'  They  are  eminent  physicians,"'  replied  Wal- 
ter, "attached  to  Dr.  Holdem's  asylum.'" 

"  I  thought  so.  But  you  did  not  apply  to  these 
eaninent  physicians! — you  did  not  engage 
them !  You  applied  to  Dr.  Holdem  :  Dr.  Holdem 
sent  them  to  my  friend :  they  saw  him  once, 
juid  then  signed  that  certificate.  That  was  the 
process.  And  why  did  you  apply  to  Dr.  Holdem  ?"' 

•'Of  course,  because  I  believed  my  brother 
to  be  insane." 

"  But  why  did  you  not  in  the  first  place  apply 
to  two  physicians  oi" known  respectability?  It 
does  not  follow  as  a  matter  of  course  that  you 
applied  to  Dr.  Holdem,  because  you  believed 
that  j^our  brother  was  insane.  But  if  even  you 
had  that  belief,  what  induced  it  1 — Why  did 
you  think  that  he  was  mad  ?" 

"  Why,"  said  Walter,  "  because  he  acted 
strangely." 

"  Because  he  acted  strangely  !  Are  we  to 
pronounce  every  man  to  be  mad  who  acts 
strangely  1  Why,  every  man  living  acts  strange- 
ly at  times.  We  have  all  our  eccentricities. 
We  are  all  apt  to  deviate  from  the  straight 
beaten  path,  and  every  such  deviation  is  an 
eccentricity.  Eccentricity  is  the  parent  of  all 
that  is  eminent.  No  man  ever  yet  raised  him- 
self into  eminence  who  was  not  eccentric. 
But  are  we  to  pronounce  all  such  men  to  be 
mad  1  That  were  in  itself  indeed  madness, 
and  yet  you  have  not  only  pronounced  your  own 
brother  to  be  mad,  but  have  stolen  him  from 
Bociety  with  a  view  to  his  perpetual  imprison- 
ment, because  he  acted  strangely  !" 

"  Stolen  him  from  society  !"  exclaimed  Wal- 
ter ;  "  I  don't  understand  you." 

"Then  let  me  explain  ;  for  I  am  anxious  to 
make  you  understand  me.  Your  brother  is  not 
mad.  Nor  is  he  in  the  vulgar  acceptation  of 
the  term  eccentric.  He  is  as  free  from  eccen- 
tricities as  you  are,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  those 
eccentricities  which  characterize  a  benevolent 
heart.  He  is  a  perfectly  sane  man  ;  and  yet 
vou  have  caused  him  to  bo  kidnapped — carried 


away  secretly — drairged  by  brutal  ruffians  to  A 
lunatic  asylum,  with  a  view  to  his  being  con- 
fined there  for  life.  Now  let  me  be  under- 
stood. Your  brother  is  my  friend.  The  loss 
of  ten  thousand  pounds  will  not  ruin  me.  I 
am  prepared  to  spend  ten  thousand  pounds  to 
eiTect  his  liberation,  and  to  punish  those  by 
whom  he  has  been  incarcerated,  and  ten  thou- 
sand more  when  that  is  gone.  I  am  no  idle 
boaster.  I  am  resolved  to  see  him  cilher  dead 
or  free ;  and  in  order  to  carry  into  effect  that 
resolution,  I  will  willingly  spend  every  shilling 
I  have.  II',  therefore,  )0U  wish  to  avoid  being 
harassed ;  if  you  wish  to  avoid  being  held 
up  to  public  scorn ;  if  you  wish  not  to  have 
your  life  embittered,  and  your  death  ac- 
celerated by  the  knowledge  of  being  univer- 
sally execrated  and  denounced,  you  will  con- 
sent, without  delay,  to  his  liberation  ;  for  be 
assured,  that  if  you  will  not  do  this,  my  friend- 
ship for  him  is  so  pure,  and  so  firm,  that  all 
that  can  be  done  shall  be  done ;  every  available 
means  shall  be  had  recourse  to,  with  the  view 
of  exposing  and  punishing  the  parties  to  this 
nefarious  transaction ;  and  if  once  I  begin,  sir, 
nothing  shall  stop  me.  But  let  me  appeal  to 
your  sense  of  justice  —  to  your  feelings — to 
your  conscience.  Let  me  reason  with  you 
calmly.  Like  me,  you  are  an  old  man — a  very 
old  man :  we  are  both  sinking  fast  into  the 
grave  :  we  must  both  soon  appear  before  Him  to 
whom  all  hearts  are  open,  and  from  whom  no 
secrets  are  hid.  Now,  assuming  that  I  know 
your  real  motive  for  proceeding  against  your 
brother  as  you  have  done :  assuming  that  your 
object  was  the  possession  of  his  property" — 

"  But  that  was  not  my  object,"  cried  Walter; 
"  that  was  not  my  object !" 

"  I  simply  say,  assuming  that  your  object  was 
the  possession  of  his  property,  how  inhuman — 
how  unjust — how  unnatural  do  the  means  by 
which  you  have  sought  the  attainment  of  that 
object  appear !  He  is  your  brother ! — your  own 
brother !  Nature,  therefore,  prompts  him  to 
look  to  you  for  affection.  Ferseculion  at  your 
hands  is  abhorrent  to  every  principle  wnich 
claims  an  alliance  with  nature;  and  yet  have 
you  bitterly  persecuted  him !  You  have  de- 
prived him,  in  his  old  age,  of  liberty, — you 
have  placed  every  comfort  beyond  his  reach. — 
you  have  subjected  him  to  a  species  of  brutalitj- 
the  most  horrible ; — you  have  banished  him 
from  all  society,  save  that  of  poor  idiots  and 
raving  maniacs; — and  solely  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  possession  of  that  which,  if  it  prove 
not  indeed  an  immediate  curse  to  you,  sir,  you 
can  never  enjoy." 

"  But  I  tell  you  again,  that  that  was  not  my 
object.    My  object  was  to  keep  him  from  harm.^' 

"  And  in  order  that  that  object  might  bo 
effectually  accomplished,  you  placed  him  in 
the  power  of  rulfians  by  whom  he  has  beer, 
nearly  murdered." 

"Nearly  murdered!"'  exclaimed  Walter. 

"  Sir,  if  your  brother  be  not  already  dead,  he 
is  dying.  He,  a  short  time  since,  tried  tii 
escape,  and  on  being  recaptured,  was  subjected 
to  treatment  of  so  brata)  a  character,  that  his 
recovery  is  held  to  be  almost  imposdble.  Hu- 
manity, therefore,  cries  aloud  for  his  release. 
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*  appeal  to  you  as  a  brother — as  a  Christian — as 
a  man — whether  his  continued  incarceration  be 
not  now  the  very  acme  of  brutality  and  injustice. 
Put  it  to  yourself,  sir.  Suppose  that  you  were 
placed  in  the  position  he  occupies,  writhing 
with  physical  agony  on  the  very  verge  of  death, 
and  morally  tortured  with  the  consciousness  of 
Iiaving  been  placed  in  that  position  by  a  bro- 
ther— a  brother,  too,  whom  you  had  ever  treated 
witli  the  utmost  kindness,  and  who  was  always 
at  hand  in  the  hour  of  need.  Would  you  not 
think  it  dreadful? — would  it  not  be  sufficient  to 
drive  you  mad  indeed?  But  assuming  for  a 
moment  that  you  believed  him  to  be  insane, 
let  me  ask  if  you  thought  that  his  madness  was 
incurable  ?■' 

"  I  certainly  did  not." 

"  Then  why  send  him  to  such  a  place  as 
this,  when  you  knew  it  to  be  directly  against 
the  interest  of  the  proprietor  to  allow  him  to  be 
cured?" 

"  I  did  not  know  that,  nor  do  I  know  it  now."' 

'•  You  know,  I  presume,  that  the  proprietor 
established  that  asylum  for  profit :  you  know 
that  his  object  is  to  get  as  many  patients  as  he 
can,  and  to  keep  them  as  long  as  he  can  ; — you 
know  this,  and  yet  yon  are  anxious  to  induce 
the  belief  that  you  do  not  know  it  to  be  directly 
opposed  to  his  interest  to  allow  them  to  be 
cured  !  His  design  is  not  to  cure,  but  to  keep 
them,  seeing  that  in  proportion  as  they  are 
cured,  so  in  proportion  do  his  emoluments  de- 
crease ;  it  being  from  them  only  that  his  in- 
come is  derived.  This  is  no  mere  assertion, 
sir,  based  upon  theory ;  but  a  straightforward, 
practical,  self-evident  truth.  Why  then,  I  again 
ask,  if  you  really  were  anxious  for  the  restora- 
tion of  your  brother,  did  you  place  him  in  a 
private  asylum  ?" 

'•'  I  did  all  for  the  best.  I  was  told  that  he 
wo  lid  have  every  attention." 

'■'  But  do  you  not  see  that  the  interest  of  every 
proprietor  of  a  private  asylum  runs  counter  to 
his  duty  ?" 

•'  It  certainly,  I  must  confess,  seems  feasi- 
ble." 

''  Can  you  then  hesitate  to  release  him  ?" 

Walter  remained  silent. 

"  I  wish  you  to  understand,  sir,"  continued 
Uncle  John,  '•'  that  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  hold- 
ing forth  threats;  but  as  I  have,  sir,  the  means 
at  my  command — means  of  which  you  Uttle 
dream,  for  you  cannot  for  a  moment  suppose 
that  I  derived  any  part  of  my  information  from 
the  proprietor  of  this  asylum ;  but  as  I  have, 
sir,  the  means  of  proving  not  only  that  your 
brother  is  not  mad,  but  that  the  possession  of 
his  property  was  the  object — the  sole  object  at 
which  you  aimed,  those  means  shall  be  publicly 
employed  forthwith,  unless  you  consent  to 
restore"  him  to  society.  I  wish  it  to  be  an  act 
of  yours.  I  wish  to  have  it  appear  that  you  are 
■willing  to  make  all  the  reparation  in  your 
power  for  the  injury  you  have  inflicted,  and 
the  agony  you  have  cau.sed  him  to  endure. 
Again,  therefore,  I  ask  will  you  release  him?" 

'^  But  what  can  I  do  with  him  then  ?"  cried 
Walter. 

"  I  will  take  care  of  him.  I'll  undertake  to 
keep  him  secure  from  all  harm.  If  he  be  in- 
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sane,  let  it  be  fairly  and  openly  proved.  What 
objection  can  you  possibly  have  ?  If  your  ob- 
ject be  to  see  him  taken  care  of,  and  treated 
with  a  view  to  his  restoration,  and  not  the  pos- 
session of  his  property,  pray  tell  me  what  ob- 
jection you  can  have  to  his  being  released?" 

This  Walter  could  not  tell,  and  therefore 
kept  silent. 

"Liberate  him  then,"  continued  Uncle  John, 
firmly,  -'and  I  will  strive  to  allay  any  ill  feeling 
that  circumstances  may  have  engendered.  But 
you  know  his  benevolent,  charitable  disposition ; 
you  know  that  he  is  of  a  most  forgiving  nature. 
If,  however,  you  will  not,  his  liberation  can 
and  shall  be  accomplished,  without  your  assist- 
ance, in  which  case — I  speak  to  you  now  as  a 
mere  man  of  the  world,  looking  solely  to  your 
own  interest  and  security — I  will  urge  him  i 'j 
banish  every  feeling  consanguinity  may  havf 
implanted  in  his  breast,  and  to  proceed — a^  a 
matter  of  justice  to  society — against  you  with 
all  possible  rigor.  Your  own  interest,  there- 
fore, if  nothing  else  be  sufficiently  powerful, 
the  very  consideration  of  your  own  security 
must  prompt  you  to  consent.    Will  you  do  it  ?" 

'•  I  will!"  said  Walter.  '•  I  will.  On  Monday 
morning,  the  lirst  step  shall  be  taken." 

"  I  may  rely  upon  you  in  this  ?" 

"  You  may.  Go  with  me  yourself.  Call 
early  on  Monday  morning,  and  we'll  proceed 
to  the  asylum  together." 

"Very  well.  Reflect  upon  all  that  I  have 
said.     I  depend  upon  yow  firmly.'''' 

Uncle  .John  now  pushed  his  chair  from  the 
table,  and  wiped  his  forehead,  for  he  had  been 
so  extremely  energetic  that  he  was  then  in  a 
state  of  steaming  perspiration.  "Will  you  do 
me  the  favor  to  ring  for  my  nephew  ?"  said  he, 
and  the  bell  was  accordingly  rung,  wheii  as 
Valentine  and  Horace  were  summoned,  they 
promptly  re-entered  the  room. 

"  Why,  what  in  the  name  of  all  that's  incog, 
have  you  two  unhappy  old  conspirators  been 
up  to?"  cried  Horace.  "Plotting  against  the 
jolly  old  state  ?  Are  we  to  have  another  Guy- 
Fawkesification  ?" 

"  Good  night,"  said  Uncle  John,  as  he  rose  to 
take  leave. 

"'  What,  are  you  off?"  cried  Horace,  with  a 
look  of  amazement. 

"  Good  night,"  repeated  Uncle  John,  coolly, 
as  he  drew  towards  the  door. 

"Well,"  cried  Horace,  "you  arc  about  the 
rummest  old " 

"  Horace  !"  cried  Walter. 

"Well,"  continued  Horace,  "I  was  only 
going  to  say  ! — because  look  here  ! — directly  I 
come  down,  you  cut  it — that's  all !  But,  if  you 
will  go,  you  know,  why  you  will,  and  no  mis- 
take at  all  about  it !  And  having  thus  delivered 
his  sentiments  upon  this  subject,  he  saw  Uncle 
John  and  Valentine  out  with  all  the  politeness 
which  characterized  him  commonly. 

"  Well,"  he  continued,  on  returning  to  the 
room,  "  and  what  has  that  old  fool  been  gam- 
moning you  about  ? — the  one  subject,  though,  I 
snppose  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Walter.  "Heaven  only  knowa 
where  he  obtained  his  information,  but  he  knows 
all  about  it;  from  beginning  to  end." 
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"  What !  has  that  avaricious  old  breeches- 

Eocketed   crocodile  —  that   what's  his   name? 
[oldem,  been  splitting  *?"' 
"  Not  he !  you  may  take  your  oath  that  no- 
thing has  been  got  out  of  him." 

"  From  whom  then,  did  the  old  fool  derive 
his  information  1 

"  Can't  tell ;  can't  guess."  said  Walter.  "  He 
says  that  he  has  the  means  at  his  command  of 
proving  every  circumstance  connected  with  the 
affair;  and  I  believe  him,  for  he  stated  to  me 
all  that  I  knew  to  be  true." 

'•  Then  no  time  must  be  lost  in  removing  the 
old  nominal." 

'•  He  can't  be  removed  now." 
"Why  not?  What's  to  prevent  it?" 
"  You  may  depend  upon  it,  that  this  inform  alien 
has  been  derived  from  the  fellows  attached  to 
the  asylum.  It  would  be  therefore  quite  use- 
less, if  even  it  were  possible,  for  him  now  to  be 
removed.  Besides,  I  have  solemnly  promised 
to  release  him." 

"  You  have  done  what !"  cried  Horace.     "  Do 
you  mean  to  tell  me  —  Oh!  we  are  all  up  the 
flue  ! — Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  given  that 
promise?" 
"I  have." 

"  Then  we  may  as  well  just  go  and  smother 
ourselves  in  the  thickest  possible  mud  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth.  It's  all  up  !  There's  no  mis- 
take at  all  about  the  matter !  If  you  release  him, 
I'd  strongly  advise  you  to  sell  out,  and  cut  away 
as  fast  as  you  can  pelt  over  to  Van  Diemen's 
Land  or  New  Zealand,  and  establish  yourself 
among  the  blacks." 

'•  But  if  I  do  not  release  him,  he  will  be  re- 
leased, and  I  therefore  may  as  well  make  a 
virtue  of  necessity." 

"  Well,  you  know  my  sentiments.  Do  as 
you  like :  but  if  you  do  that,  mark  my  words, 
you'll  make  a  mull  of  it !  What  do  you  want 
to  release  him  at  all  for?" 

"  The  thing  is  done,"  said  Walter,  "  and  can't 
be  helped  now !" 

"  No,  the  thing  is  not  dpne  !  it  can  be  helped 
now !" 

"  But  he  is  coming  on  Monday  morning  to 
go  with  me  to  the  asylum." 

"What  of  that!"  cried  Horace,  "what  of 
that!  Can't  you  go  down  to-morrow  and  tell 
Holdem  all  about  it,  and  have  him  removed  in 
the  night!  It  matters  not  a  straw  about  to- 
morrow being  Sunday;  all  days  are  alike  to 
them.  They  think  nothing  of  Sunday  there. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  trot  down  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  explain  to  Holdem  how  the  matter 
stands ;  and  if  he  don't,  before  midnight,  remove 
the  old  nominal  to  a  far  distant  den,  I'll  be  bound 
to — to  swallow  him  whole." 

"  But  what  am  I  to  say  on  Monday  morning  ?" 
"  What  are  you  to  say  on  Monday  morning ! 
Why,  don't  you  see  ?  When  you  go  the  "bird 
has  flown  !  '  Bless  my  life  !  Why,  where  is 
Mr.  Goodman  ?  He  is  nowhere  to  be  found ! 
■VVho_  saw  Mr.  Goodman  this  morning  ?  Here, 
Figgins,  Jenkins,  Hoggins !  have  you  seen  Mr. 
Goodman  ?  Go.  and  search  for  him  again ! 
Search  every  room  in  the  asylum.  I  saw  him 
last  aight,  poor  man  !  and  he  seemed  a  little 
better.    Well,  have  you  found  him?  not  found 


him?  Bless  my  life  !  how  very  extraordinary'. 
He  must  have  escaped!'  What  then  can  Se 
done  ?  How  can  you  be  involved  ?  You  went 
expressly  in  order  to  release  him.  What  could 
a  man  do  more?  He  has  escaped!  He's  not 
there  !  Let  his  friends  find  out  then  where  he 
is  if  they  can." 

Walter  looked  in  the  fire  thoughtfully.  His 
mind  was  by  no  means  made  up.  "  I'll  think 
of  it,"  said  he  at  length;  "  I'll  think  of  it.  Say 
no  more  now.  Go  and  sit  wilh  your  wife  and 
mother;  go,  leave  me." 

Horace,  feeling  quite  certain  of  gaining  his 
point,  accordingly  left  Walter  musing  alone. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

VALENTINE  BECOMES  A  LITTLE  BETTER  ACQUAINTED 
WITH  THE  CHARACTER  OF  LOUISE,  OF  WHOM  HE 
TAKES  HIS  FIRST  LESSON. 

The  next  morning,  Valentine,  Uncle  John, 
and  Whitely  went  to  church,  and  nothing  could 
surpass  the  pure  fervor  with  which  Whitely 
offered  up  thanks  to  the  throne  of  JNIercy  for 
his  deliverance.  He  had  not  been  at  church 
before  for  many  weary  years;  and  hence,  al- 
though he  had  prayed  constantly  to  Him  in 
whom  all  his  hopes  were  concentred,  the  sacred 
place  at  once  awakened  the  sweetest  recollec- 
tions of  his  youth.  All  the  miseries  he  had  en- 
dured were  forgotten.  His  heart  was  full  of 
joy,  and  he  wept  like  a  child.  Each  prayer — 
each  response  brought  fresh  tears  into  his  eyes; 
and  while  the  solemn  swell  of  the  organ  struck 
awe  into  his  soul,  the  voices  of  the  children, 
singing  the  praises  of  the  Most  High,  seemed 
to  him  so  celestial,  that  he  felt,  during  the  ser- 
vice, as  if  in  heaven  with  the  angels,  and  left  in- 
spired with  the  purest  happiness  a  mortal  can 
know. 

He  and  his  friends,  however,  had  scarcely 
reached  home,  when  the  carriage  of  Mr.  Raven 
dashed  up  to  the  door,  and  when  the  widow — 
who  would  trust  no  one  to  answer  double  knocks 
— had  communicated  some  interesting  intelli- 
gence, having  reference  to  the  fact  of  Valentine 
and  his  uncle  being  at  home,  Mr.  Raven  him- 
self alighted,  and,  according  to  instructions, 
was  shown  at  once  into  the  room. 

"Ah!  how  do,  my  friends?  How  do;  how 
do?"  cried  that  gentleman,  shaking  them  both 
by  the  hand  at  once.  "  I've  come,  you  see, 
without  any  aristocratic  ceremony :  come  to 
press  you  !  must  go !  I  want  you  to  spend  the 
whole  day  with  us.  Come,  you're  not  engaged?" 

"  Why,  the  fact  is."  replied  Uncle  John,  "  we 
have  a  friend  staying  with  us  who" 

"  Come,  now,  none  of  your  aristocracy  !  can 
you  not  bring  your  friend  with  you  ?" 

"  He  is  not  sufficiently  well,"  said  Uncle 
John,  who  was  about  to  explain  in  continuation, 
when  Mr.  Raven,  addressing  Valentine,  said^ 
"  Well,  I  must  have  you,  at  all  events.  Louise 
is  in  the  carriage :  you  had  better  get  in  at 
once,  while  I  see  what  I  can  make  of  my  old 
friend  here." 

Of  course  Valentine  did  not  remain  very 
long  in  the  room  after  that :  on  the  contrary, 
he  went  at  once  to  take  leave  of  Whitely,  who 
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had  retired  on  the  approach  of  Mr.  Raven,  and 
whom  he  urged  to  accept  the  invitation  if  it 
were  pressed,  and  then  without  even  the 
Bhghtest  unnecessary  delay,  proceeded  to  the 
carriage  to  join  Louise. 

Uncle  John,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of 
Raven,  now  briefly  explained  Whitely's  case, 
and  begged  of  him  at  the  conclusion  to  believe 
that  he  should  have  been  indeed  happy  to  re- 
turn with  him;  but  that  he  was  anxious  not  to 
leave  his  poor  friend  so  long  alone. 

"But  why  can  he  not  come  with  us?"  in- 
quired Mr.  Raven.  "  He  will  be  just  as  well 
there,  you  know,  as  here.  We'll  doctor  him 
up.  We'll  take  every  possible  care  of  him. 
Will  you  go  and  try  to  persuade  him  to  come  V' 

'•  By  all  means."  said  Uncle  John,  who  went 
at  once  for  that  purpose;  but  Whitely  most 
earnestly  begged  to  be  excused,  and  at  the 
same  time  endeavored  to  prevail  upon  Uncle 
John  not  to  remain  at.  home  on  his  account  one 
moment. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Raven,  when  Uncle  John 
had  communicated  the  result,  "then  I  tell  you 
what  I'll  do  with  you.  Suppose  we  split  the 
difference.  We  dine  at  six :  will  you  join  us 
then?" 

"I  will,  with  pleasure." 

"  That's  all  right !  Now  we'll  be  off.  When 
your  poor  friend  is  well  enough  to  come,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  see  him.  But  these  are  your  laws, 
my  friend  ! — the  laws  of  )-our  beggarly  aristoc- 
racy !  — framed  on  purpose  to  swindle  their 
own  flesh  and  blood  !  But  they'll  come  down  ! 
mark  my  words,  they'll  come  down,  and  that 
before  many  more  years  roll  over  their  heads ! 
However,  six  precisely!" 

"I'll  be  punctual,"  said  Uncle  John,  and  he 
saw  Mr.  Raven  to  his  carriage,  expressly  with 
the  view  of  shaking  hands  with  Louise,  who 
looked  so  beautiful  and  so  happy,  and  smiled 
60  sweetly,  that  really,  while  her  hand  was  in 
his,  she  made  him  feel  that  he  should  have 
fallen  in  love  with  her  himself,  had  he  seen  her 
about  forty  years  before. 

The  carriage  of  course  was  not  long  rolling 
home  ;  but  had  it  been  dragged  by  a  couple  of 
crabs,  the  time  would  not  have  seemed  long  to 
Valentine  and  Louise.  They  could  not  keep 
their  eyes  off  each  other  one  moment.  Every 
instant  they  met.  and  then  dropped,  and  met 
again,  and  although  Mr.  Raven  tried  to  fix  their 
attention  upon  the  beggarly  characteristics  of 
certain  aristocratic  equipages  which  passed 
them  on  the  way,  the  attempt  was  in  eveiy 
case  a  failure,  although  he  was  doomed  not  to 
know  it. 

They  now  reached  home,  and  Valentine  as- 
sisted Louise  out  of  the  carriage  with  all  possi- 
ble grace,  only  being  unaccustomed  to  the 
business,  he  stood  as  a  mere  matter  of  chance 
on  the  wrong  side,  and  thus  took  the  thing  en- 
tirely out  of  the  hands  of  the  servant.  The 
importance  of  this  was  however  but  slight :  it 
only  proved  to  Mr.  Raven,  that  he  did  not  be- 
long to  the  "beggarly  aristocracy,"  and  as  he 
led  Louise  into  the  house  very  fairly,  he  thereby 
recovered  his  ground. 

It  was  not  very  long  before  Louise  again 
joined  him,  and  although  Mr.  Raven  was  anx- 


ious for  him  to  sit  over  a  biscuit  and  a  glass  of 
wine,  and  chat  about  the  aiistocracy,  she  very 
soon  had  him  away-  He  had  7iot  seen  those 
beautiful  pictures :  he  had  not  seen  those  funny 
Dutch  chairs  :  he  had  not  even  been  in  the 
library  !  Oh  I  he  must  come  :  She  had  so  much 
to  show  him,  and  so  much  to  say,  that  she 
robbed  Mr.  Raven  of  his  society  in  a  short 
space  of  time,  and  they  ran  about  the  house 
like  brother  and  sister.  She  called  him  plain 
Valentine,  and  taught  him  to  call  her  Louise; 
and  they  seemed  to  understand  each  other 
perfectly:  and  were  both  very  happy  in  that 
understanding ;  and  thus  they  spent  the  Hist 
three  hours,  occasionally  looking  in  upon  Mr. 
Raven  just  to  see  how  he  got  on  with  his  "  beg- 
garly aristocracy,"  and  then  starting  off"  again 
upon  some  fresh  expedition. 

As  the  time  flew  away,  however,  Valentine 
thought  that  this  really  was  an  opportunity 
which  ought  not  to  be  lost.  They  were  then 
in  the  drawing-room,  and  the  beggarly  aristoc- 
racy's natural  enemy  was  below.  He  there- 
fore went  to  the  window,  while  Louise  was 
looking  over  an  annual  with  the  view  of  find- 
ing a  piece  of  poetry  which  she  held  in  very 
high  admiration,  and  began  to  weigh  the  im- 
portance of  the  first  sentence  he  wished  to 
utter  with  as  much  minuteness  as  if  indeed 
immortality  hung  upon  every  word. 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter  ?"  cried  Louise, 
when  he  had  been  standing  in  this  position  for 
some  time.  "  Why  on  earth  are  you  so  serious? 
I  know  what  you  are  thinking  about,"  she  coi> 
tinned,  smiling  archly,  as  her  laughing  eyes 
sparkled  with  pleasure.  "I  i/an^  that  I  could 
guess  pretty  nearly  !" 

"Indeed!  Tell  me  what  you  imagine  my 
thoughts  were  now,  come  !** 

"  Nay,  I  will  not  tell  that :  but  it  strikes  me 
that  I  could  if  I  felt  so  disposed."  And  she  ran 
away  to  look  for  the  poetry  again,  with  as  much 
anxiety  as  if  that  really  bore  upon  the  point. 

"  Louise  !"  said  Valentine,  after  a  pause,  and 
she  flew  to  the  window  at  which  he  was  stand- 
ing; but  as  her  hasty  approach  drove  away  ail 
his  courage,  he  simply  stated  it  to  be  his  un- 
biassed conviction  that  appearances  were  de- 
cidedly in  favor  of  rain. 

"Oh!"  said  Louise.  "And  is  that  all  you 
called  me  for?" 

"Why,"  returned  Valentine,  recovermg  Him- 
self a  little,  "  I  certainly  had  something  else  to 
communicate,  and  have  still,  but — " 

"  Anything  very  particular  ?" 

"  Very." 

"  Well,  tell  me  at  once  what  it  is.  I  am  im- 
patient to  know  all  about  it." 

"Louise,  I  am  reaUy  so  awkward,  so  stupid, 
that  I  wish  to  become  at  once  a  pupil  of  yours." 

"  And  pray  what  am  I  to  teach  you? 

"  How  to  win  your  affections." 

"  Indeed,  I  know  nothing  about  it,"  said 
Louise.  "  I  have  had  no  experience  in  matters 
of  that  sort."  And  again  she  ran  away,  but 
only  pretended  this  time  to  look  for  that  ex- 
tremely beautiful  piece  of  poetry. 

"But,"  said  Valentine,  "I  really  wish  you 
VDuld  give  me  a  litUe  instruction  !" 

"But  how  can  I?    How  is  it  possible   to 
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feach  you  that  of  which  I  myself  am  igno- 
rant •?" 

''Many  begin  to  learn  only  when  they  begin 
to  teach;  and  I  really  think  that  if  anything  can 
justify  that  practice,  it  is  a  case  of  a  precisely 
similar  character  to  this." 

••  Well;"  said  Louise,  sitting  down  upon  the 
sofa,  •■'  as  you  seem  to  be  so  very,  very  anxious  to 
learn,  I  will  give  you  a  lesson."  And  Valen- 
tine at  once  left  the  window,  and  sat  beside 
her.  '•  In  the  first  place  then,"  she  continued, 
playfully,  "you  must  be  a  good  boy,  and  come 
very,  very  often.  Secondly :  whenever  I  ex- 
pect you,  and  yon  tind  it  impossible  to  come, 
you  must  send  me  a  note  to  that  effect — " 

"  Exacdy;  and  how  am  I  to  begin  it?" 

''Why,  how  would  you  begin  it'?"' 

"My  dear  Miss  Raven?  or  my  dear  madam?" 

"Neither,  sir!  Were  you  to  address  me  as 
'my  dear  madam;'  or  even  as  'my  dear  Miss 
Raven,'  I  would  instandy  tear  off  that  part,  and 
send  it  back  in  a  very  sharp  note.  My  dear 
madam,  indeed !  My  dear  Louise !  or  my 
dearest  Louise !  or  something  even  stronger 
than  that ;  and  then  go  on  to  say  that  so  and  so, 
whatever  it  may  be,  you  know — precludes  the 
possibility  of  your  having  the  pleasure  or  the 
happiness,  and  so  on,  subscribing  yourself 
Yours." 

"  I  see  :  et  cetera^  et  cetera.'^ 

"No,  sir  !  not  Yours  et  cetera,  et  cetera;  but 
Yours — you  may  say,  dear  Louise  !  here  again 
if  you  please  ;  but  at  all  events.  Yours  ever 
faithfully  and  affectionately ;  and  then  sign 
your  own  Christian  name  at  full  length.  Well! 
that  is  in  the  second  place.  Thirdly :  you 
must  never  say  a  word  in  my  favor,  that  you 
are  not  quite  convinced  that  I  shall  believe  to 
be  true ;  for,  although  '  a  little  flattery  some- 
times does  well,'  we  cannot  bear  to  believe  it  to 
be  flattery — but  in  this  little  particular,  you 
may  go  to  some  extent  before  you  fall  into  any 
very  serious  error.  Fourthly  :  you  must  never — 
Good  gracious  !"  she  continued,  suddenly  start- 
ing from  her'  playfully  energetic  position,  and 
looking  down  as  pensively  as  possible. 

Valentine  slightly  turned  his  head,  and  saw 
Uncle  John  and  Raven  in  the  room. 

They  appeared  to  be  delighted ;  but  Louise  and 
her  pupil  felt  really  so  confused  !  What  could 
be  done?  It  is  true,  there  was  the  Annual 
lying  by  her  side  ;  but  then,  what  is  au  Annual 
in  such  a  case  as  this  ? 

"  Your  most  obedient."  said  Uncle  John, 
hohling  his  spectacles  to  his  eyes,  and  bowing 
V'jry  profoundly. 

Louise  looked  up  and  smiled :  all  her  courage 
returned,  and  she  ran  to  shake  hands  with 
Uncle  John. 

"  I  thought  that  we  should  find  them  at  last !" 
said  Mr.  Raven. 

'•  You  are  two  verj',  very  naughty  creatures," 
said  Louise  ;  "  I  have  a  great  mind  not  to  for- 
give you.  How  long,  pray,  have  you  been  be- 
hind diat  screen  ?" 

"  ]  have  but  just  come,"  said  Uncle  John. 

"  But  this  moment !  You  have  heard  nothing, 
then  ?  You  are  sure  you  have  heard  nothing  ? — 
quite  sure?" 


I      "  We  simply  heard  you  giving  your  pupil  9 
lesson." 

"  Now,  that  is  too  bad  of  you,  really  !  I  wr^ 
simply  explaining" — 

"  Yes,  yes !  we  are  aware  you  were  simply 
explaining,"  returned  Uncle  John.  "  Well,  sir ! 
and  pray  have  you  nothing  to  say  for  yourself?" 

Valentine  smiled  and  took  the  hand  of  Louise, 
but  was  silent. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Raven,  who  had  been 
highly  amused,  "  when  you  have  finished  the 
fourth  division. — It  is,  I  believe,  the  fourth? — 
Yes;  well,  when  the  fourth  division  is  finished, 
we,  perhaps,  may  have  the  honor  of  your  com- 
pany below.  That's  rather  aristocratic,  I  think  !" 
And  Mr.  Raven  really  laughed  very  merrily, 
and  so  did  Uncle  John,  whose  arm  he  took,  and 
left  the  apt  pupil  and  his  preceptress  together. 

"  Dear  me  !  how  very  awkward  to  be  sure  !" 
said  Louise.  "  What  tiresome  people,  to  come 
in  just  then.  But,  gracious !  how  odd  you  did 
look!" 

"I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  it;  but 
then,  even  vou  somewhat  changed  !" 

"Did  I?'  Well,  I  dare  say  I  did.  But  we 
must  not  remain  here.  You  run  down  at  once, 
and  I'll  follov,'  immediately." 

"Very  well,"  said  Valentine;  "bat  first  let 
me  whisper  one  word  in  your  ear.  They  may 
be  even  now  behind  the  screen." 

"Well,  what  is  it?  quick  !"  said  Louise,  and 
as  she  held  her  ear  towards  him.  he  kissed 
hor  ! — absolutely  kissed  her !— which  was  very 
extraordinary.  Yet  what's  in  a  kiss  ?  Really, 
when  people  come  to  reflect  upon  the  matter 
calmly,  what  can  they  see  in  a  kiss  ?  The  lips 
pout  slightly  and  touch  the  cheek  softly,  and 
then  they  just  part,  and  the  job  is  complete. 
There's  a  kiss  in  the  abstract !  view  it  in 
the  abstract  ! — take  it  as  it  stands  !  look  at  it 
philosophically  ! — what  is  there  in  it?  Millions 
upon  millions  of  souls  have  been  made  happy, 
while  millions  upon  millions  have  been  plunged 
into  misery  and  despair  by  this  kissing  ;  and 
yet  when  you  look  at  the  character  of  the 
thing,  it  is  simply  a  pouting  and  parting  of  the 
lips.  In  every  grade  of  society  there's  kissing. 
Go  where  you  will,  to  what  country  you  will, 
you  are  perfectly  sure  to  find  kissing  !  There 
is,  however,  some  mysterious  virtue  in  a  kiss 
after  all,  and  as  every  one  knows  what  kissing 
is,  it  perhaps  will  be  just  now  sufficient  to  state, 
that  the  peculiarly  sweet  kind  of  influence 
which  it  has  was  by  no  means  unfelt  by  either 
Valentine  or  Louise,  ahhough  they  actually,  in 
less  than  five  minutes  after,  sat  at  the  table, 
and  in  the  presence  of  Raven  and  Uncle  John, 
looking  precisely  as  if  nothing  of  the  kind  had 
occurred  ! 

During  dinner  the  "lesson"  was  a  source 
of  great  amusement:  for  both  Uncle  John  and 
Raven  rallied  Louise  and  her  pupil  at  every 
point. 

"  In  the  first  place,"  said  Raven,  "  shall  1 
send  you  some  soup?" 

This  kept  them  merry  for  some  time. 

"Secondly,"  said  Uncle  John,  "shall  I  have 
the  pleasure  to  take  wine  with  you?" 

This  also  told  well,  and  so  indeed  did  every 
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division  of  the  subject,  even  up  to  the  nine- 
teenth; but  as  Valentine  and  Louise  took  up 
the  weapons  of  their  assailants,  they  eventually 
beat  them  completely  out  of  the  held. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Raven,  immediately  afler 
dinner,  "  and  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  state 
of  things  in  general  ?" 

''  Do  you  allude  to  the  state  of  the  country'?" 
inquired  Uncle  John. 

"  The  country,  sir,  I  blush  for  the  country.  I 
blush,  sir,  for  those  who  rule  the  destinies  of 
the  country.  My  firm  impression  is,  sir,  that 
the  country  is  going  to  pot." 

"  Indeed  !  Really  I  have  heard  nothing  at 
all  of  it !     I  am  sony  to  hear  that." 

"  Sorry  !  and  so  am  I,  sir,  sorry ;  but  how  can 
it  be  helped?  Look  at  the  state  of  things  in 
general !  Everything  is  in  the  hands  of  our 
beggarly  aristocracy ;  and  when  that  is  the  case, 
sir,  what  country  can  prosper?" 

"  But  how  long  has  this  country  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  aristocracy  ?" 

"How  long?  It  always  has  been  in  their 
hands,  ever  since  it  was  a  country." 

"  That  is  to  say,  that  they  have  always  had 
the  government  of  it — the  ruling  of  its  des- 
tinies?" 

"Precisely." 

"  Then  by  that  I  am  of  course  to  understand 
that  they  have  made  this  country  what  it  is  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  they  have,  they  and  they  alone, 
sir,  have  made  it  what  it  is." 

"  The  envy  of  surrounding  nations,  and  the 
admiration  of  the  world  !" 

'•  But  we  have  not  to  thank  the  aristocracy 
for  that !" 

'•  If  they  have  made  this  country  what  it  is, 
they  have  made  it  great  and  glorious  beyond 
all  other  nations  of  the  earth;  and  if  they  have 
made  it  so  great  and  so  glorious,  they  cannot 
in  the  long  run  have  mismanaged  much." 

'•  But  what  would  this  country  have  been, 
sir,  had  it  not  been  for  them  ?" 

"  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  tell." 

"  Greater,"  continued  Mr.  Raven,  "  ten  thou- 
sand times  greater  and  more  glorious !  But, 
waiving  this  subject,  just  look  at  the  set  !  Can 
ycu  conceive  a  more  arrogant  haughty  upstart 
Bet  of  wretches  ?  Why,  nineteen,  sir,  out  of 
every  twenty  are  paupers,  viewing  the  country 
as  their  parish,  and  living  upon  the  rates." 

"But  there  is  great  wealth  amongst  them  !" 

"  No  doubt  of  it ;  but  what  I  complain  of  most 
is  that  they  who  have  it  will  not  even  support 
their  own  children.  They  must  quarter  them 
upon  the  public :  they  must  make  them  national 
paupers.  In  their  view  the  provision  for  one 
son  in  each  family  is  sufficient :  all  the  rest, — 
it  matters  not  a  single  straw,  sir,  how  many 
there  may  be — must  be  provided  for  out  of  the 
public  purse.  That  is  what  I  look  at !  and  I 
mean  to  contend  that  it  is  monstrous  that  this 
country  should  be  ta.xed  for  the  support  of  a 
legion  of  aristocratic  locusts  who  suck  the  pecu- 
niary blood  of  the  people,  and  who,  while  they 
.^uck,  tyrannize  over  and  trample  them  to  the 
earth.  Look  at  them !  See  with  what  aristo- 
cratic contempt  they  look  down  upon  a  man  who 
by  dint  of  honest  industry,  has  realized  suflicient 
to  buy  a  thousand  of  them  up  !    They  will  prey 


I  upon  him,  borrow  of  him.  gamble  with  him, 
cheat  him,  but  they  will  not  associate  with  him. 
Oh,  no;  his  veins  are  untainted  by  aristocratic 
blood,  the  impurity  of  which  is  notorious. 
They  will  dance  with  a  dustman,  drink  with  a 
sweep,  shake  hands  with  a  pugilist,  a  jockey, 
or  a  black-leg ;  but  he  comes  too  near  them, 
his  wealth  cuts  them  out,  he  can  buy  them  all 
up  ! — they'll  do  neither  with  him.  'Phe  whole 
system  is  rotten,  sir,  rotten  at  the  core.  If  we 
have  an  aristocracy  at  all,  sir,  let  it  be  a  monied 
aristocracy  :  an  aristocracy  of  wealth.  He  who 
has  most  should  stand  first :  the  richest  man 
should  be  king.  That,  sir,  is  the  sort  of  aris- 
tocracy to  establish  ;  not  a  beggarly  aristocracy, 
composed  of  mean,  stiff-necked  hereditary 
paupers.  What  would  become  of  the  crew, 
were  it  not  for  the  public  purse  ?  Why, 
they'd  ran  about  as  bare,  sir,  as  unfledged  birds : 
they  w^ould  not  have  a  rag  to  their  backs — not 
a  rag ;  but  as  it  is  they  make  John  Bull  stand 
Sam,  and  John  Bull  is  an  ass;  but  when  he 
does  kick — and  kick  he  will,  mark  my  words, 
soon — down  comes  your  beggarly  aristocracy." 

To  Uncle  John  all  this  was  highly  amusing; 
he  of  course,  saw  in  a  moment  how  the  matter 
stood  between  the  aristocracy  and  Mr.  Raven, 
and  felt  disposed  to  humor  him,  seeing  that  he 
cared  to  converse  upon  no  other  topic ;  but  to 
Louise  and  her  pupil  the  thing  was  really  tire- 
some in  the  extreme,  and  therefore  Valentine 
no  sooner  lost  his  fair  preceptress  than  he  re- 
solved upon  changing  the  subject  at  once. 

"You  see,  sir,"  continued  Mr.  Raven,  having 
refilled  his  glass,  "  when  we  speak  of  an  aris- 
tocracy, as  an  aristocracy — " 

"Ahem!"  cried  Valentine,  throwing  his 
toice  near  the  legs  of  the  speaker. 

"  Hullo  !  Who  have  we  here  ?"  cried  that 
gentleman,  looking  most  anxiously  under  the 
table.     "  Who  are  you  ?" 

"  One  of  the  aristocracy,"  said  Valentine. 

"One  of  the  aristocracy?"  and  again  Mr. 
Raven  looked  under  the  table,  but  really  could 
see  no  one  there.  "One  of  the  aristocracy?" 
he  repeated,  looking  earnestly  in  the  face  of 
Uncle  John. 

"I  heard  some  one,"  said  Uncle  John,  "say, 
'one  of  the  aristocracy,'"  and  he  also  looked 
with  great  apparent  anxiety  beneath  the  table, 
although  he  perfectly  well  knew  from  whom 
the  voice  had  proceeded. 

"Ahem!"  repeated  Valentine,  throwing  his 
voice  this  time  beneath  the  easy  chair  in  which 
Raven  was  sitting. 

"  Oh,  you're  here,  are  you  ?"  cried  Mr.  Raven, 
starting  at  once  upon  his  legs,  and  upsetting  the 
chair  in  question.  "Why,  where  on  earth  ! — 
where  can  he  be  !"  he  continued.  "  He  must 
be  somewhere!"  And  he  looked  round  the  room 
with  an  anxious  eye,  and  turned  the  chair  up- 
side down  wath  the  view  ot  making  quite  sure 
that  the  invisible  one  of  the  aristocracy  was  not 
in  reality  perched  upon  the  frame. 

"  I  don't  see  him,"  observed  Uncle  John, 
with  an  air  of  mystery,  which  did  him  great 
credit. 

"  Nor  do  I,"  said  Mr.  Raven,  "but  then  ho 
must  be  here  ! — Again  I  ask,  who  are  you?" 

"  Again  I  say.  one  of  the  aristocracy !" 
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This  was  indeed  held  to  be  very  strange. 
The  idea  of  one  of  the  aristocracy  being  con- 
cealed in  his  room,  struck  Raven  as  being  about 
the  most  extraordinary  thing  in  life.  He  had 
heard  of  nothing — read  of  nothing  in  history, 
either  ancient  or  modern — at  all  to  be  compared 
with  it,  and  therefore  said,  "What  do  you 
want  ?" 

"To  converse  with  you  upon  that  great  topic," 
said  Valentine. 

"  What  right  have  you  here  ?  But  come 
out,  and  let's  have  a  look  at  you  !"  And  he 
quietly  winked  at  Uncle  John — which  wink 
seemed  to  signify  that  he  simply  wished  to  see 
him — that  was  all. 

"  Pray  be  seated,"  said  Valentine. 

"  I  will  not  be  seated  till  I  see  who  you  are." 

"  Come,  come,  now  be  calm." 

"  Calm  !  I  will  not  be  calm.  What  business 
have  you  here,  sir  1 — who  are  you  V 

"One  of  the  aristocracy!"  said  Valentine, 
with  an  emphasis  which  implied  that  he  had 
said  so  before. 

Raven  thought  this  indeed  most  mysterious, 
but  he  cried  with  great  energy,  "  Will  you  come 
out?" 

"  Not  till  you  are  perfectly  tranquil." 

"  Tranquil !  I'll  summon  my  servants  and 
expel  you  with  the  utmost  violence  !" 

"You  have  not  the  power.  The  power  is 
all  in  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy." 

"  We'll  see  about  that !"  and  he  rang  the  bell 
with  due  desperation,  and  then  paced  the  room 
with  an  air  of  some  considerable  dignity  and 
importance. 

A  servant  now  entered. 

"  Bring  William  and  Thomas  with  you,"  said 
Raven.  "Tell  them  to  come  instantly,  with 
John,  and  coachman  too,  if  they  are  below." 

The  servant,  looking  very  droll — for  he  did 
not  understand  it, — proceeded  rather  mysteri- 
ously to  obey  orders. 

"  I'll  guard  the  door,"  said  Uncle  John,  who 
enjoyed  it  very  much,  but  kept  his  countenance 
pretty  well ;  "  and  Val  1  suffer  no  one  to  dart 
through  the  window !" 

Each  now  took  his  station,  and  Raven  still 
walked  about  chuckling  at  the  idea  of  how  he 
would  trounce,  when  he  caught  the  invisible 
one  of  the  aristocracy. 

The  servants  entered.  They  all  looked  re- 
markably odd.  They  had  done  nothing !  Why 
were  they  carpeted  1 

"  Now,  you  fellows,"  cried  Raven,  who  drove 
them  like  slaves,  and  ruled  them  with  a  rod  of 
iron,  because  he  didn't  belong  to  the  aristocracy, 
'•  search  the  room !  there's  some  vagabond 
here  ! — find  him  out !" 

A  change  came  over  the  countenances  of  the 
servants.  There  was  nothing  to  be  charged 
against  them,  and  as  they  naturally  at  the  mo- 
ment held  that  to  be  a  blessing,  they  com- 
menced a  strict  search,  with  unparalleled  zeal. 
They  looked  under  every  chair,  and  into  every 
crevice  sufficiently  large  for  a  mouse  to  be  con- 
cealed, but  of  course  no  human  being  could 
they  see,  and  they  expressed  themselves  even- 
tually and  precisely  to  that  effect. 

"  You  must  find  him  somewhere,"  said 
Kaven.     "I  know  he's  in  the   room!"     And 


again  they  looked  about  with  the  utmost 
minuteness,  until  they  positively  began  to  be- 
lieve that  their  master  must  have  made  a  slight 
mistake  ! 

"Ahem!"  cried  Valentine,  seeing  them  to- 
gether in  one  corner,  and  throwing  his  voice 
dexterously  into  the  corner  opposite.  »"  Ahem  V 

"Now  then!"  cried  Raven,  "now, — now — 
secure  him  !"  and  away  flew  the  servants  to 
the  corner  of  the  room  from  which  the  voice  had 
apparently  proceeded,  prepared  both  to  clutch 
and  to  torture  the  very  first  man  whom  they 
saw.  But  they  were  able  to  see  no  man — no 
ghost  of  a  man.  Their  master  had  evidently- 
made  no  mistake ;  but  then,  where  was  the 
vagabond  in  question  1 

They  found  it  impossible  to  tell.  They  could 
not  so  much  as  conceive. 

"  You'd  better  come  out !"  cried  coachman, 
desirous  of  conveying  an  idea  of  mercy  being 
extended  in  the  event  of  a  voluntarj^  surrender. 
"  It'll  be  all  the  worse  for  you  if  you  don't !" 

"Do  you  think  so?''  said  Valentine,  making 
his  voice  appear  to  come  from  another  quarter  of 
the  room,  and  away  the  servants  rushed  to  that 
particular  quarter,  but,  of  course,  with  no  greater 
success. 

Where,  where  could  he  be  ?  He  was  no- 
where above — he  must  be  beneath  the  carpet, 
and  coachman  was  proceeding  to  pull  the  car- 
pet up,  but  the  rest,  acutely  feeling  that  they,  in 
that  case,  should  have  a  most  unpleasant  job  in 
the  morning,  put  a  veto  upon  the  proceeding  in 
the  similitude  of  a  hint,  tliat  if  they  heavily 
trampled  over  every  part  of  it,  it  would  have  a 
more  immediate  elfect. 

They  acted  upon  this  suggestion — they  did 
trample  over  it,  and  assuredly  if  any  one  had 
been  beneath,  he  would  have  known  it :  but, 
no  !  they  met  with  no  lump — -no  obstruction — 
the  carpet  was  perfectly  smooth. 

They  now  began  to  feel  that  all  must  have 
been  mistaken,  and  they  looked  at  each  other 
with  the  view  of  imparting  some  idea  of  what 
they  felt,  and  there  really  appeared  to  be  a  per- 
fect unanimity  establishing  itself  among  them, 
when  Raven  cried,  "  Come !  look  about !  look 
about!  I'll  have  him  found  !" 

The  servants  obviously  had  an  idea  at  this 
moment  that  it  was  all  very  well  for  ]Mr.  Raven 
to  say,  "  I'll  have  him  found  !  I'll  have  him 
found!"  but  where  were  they  to  find  him! 
That  was  the  grand  point  at  issue. 

They  did,  however,  recommence  their  search 
with  the  most  praiseworthy  diligence,  looking 
again  in  every  quarter  in  which  they  knew  that 
they  had  looked,  as  well  as  in  every  quarter  in 
which  they  conceived  that  they  had  not. 

Again  they  relaxed.  They  really  felt  it  to 
be  of  no  use.  They  were  tired  and  very 
warm.  Their  collars  and  cravats  were  disar- 
ranged )  in  short,  their  exertions  were  upsetting 
each  particular  thing  which  their  nature  had 
taught  them  the  expediency  of  keeping  tidy. 

"  Come  !  come  !"  cried  Mr.  Raven,  on  notic- 
ing this  natural  disinclination  on  their  part  to 
do  more  than  the  existing  circumstances  really 
required.  "I'll  not  have  you  give  up.  He's 
about  here  somewhere.  I  will  have  him 
found." 
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•^Ahem!"  repeated  Va  entine,  finding  that 
they  required  some  slight  additional  "spur  to 
prick  the  sides  of  their  intent,"  and  they  were 
all  alive  again  in  a  moment.  But  they  now 
looked  angry  and  desperate  ;  and,  doubtless,  if 
ihey  had  discovered  any  one  then,  they  would 
have  handsomely  rewarded  him  for  all  their 
trouble.  They  only  wanted  to  find  him.  They 
wanted  notiiing  more  !  They  knew^  at  that  in- 
teresting moment,  of  no  other  wish  than  that ! 
But.  unblest  souls !  even  that  was  denied  them ! 
They  could  not  discover  the  object  of  their 
search,  although  they  really  did  run  about  the 
room  with  an  energetic  zeal,  altogether  un- 
exampled. 

They  stopped  again  to  blow  a  little  after  a 
time.  But  Raven  wouldn't  have  it !  He  loudly 
insisted  upon  their  keeping  up  the  search,  and 
as  Valentine  cried  "  Ahem  !"  again  at  this  pointy 
they  flew  across  the  room  with  renewed  despe- 
ration, upsetting  every  chair  which  stood  in  the 
path  of  their  flight. 

"  What  on  earth  is  the  matter  !"  cried  Louise, 
darting  into  the  room  at  this  moment.  ''  Good 
gracious !  what  in  the  world  can  it  be  V 

Raven  seized  the  arm  of  Valentine,  and  tell- 
ing him  to  take  her  away,  promptly  hurried 
Lhem  both  out  of  the  room. 

The  game  was  up.  The  real  "  One  of  the 
aristocracy"  was  no  longer  present.  Still,  al- 
though they  heard  no  more  ahemming;  they,  for 
a  long  time,  continued  to  prosecute  the  search. 

Uncle  John  tried  to  calm  Mr.  Raven  ;  but 
nothing  could  banish  from  his  mind  the  convic- 
tion that  some  one  was  still  in  the  room. 
He  thought  it  strange — of  course,  he  thought 
it  very  strange — but  then  he  felt  it  to  be  im- 

S)ssible  for  them  all  to  have  been  deceived  ! 
e  wouldn't  believe  it :  he  couldn't  believe 
it !  But  what  was  to  be  done  ■?  There 
were  the  servants  panting  with  unspeakable 
energy,  and  really  looking  greatly  fatigued  : 
they  had  searched  every  corner — every  crevice 
—  every  hole  —  and  yet  could  not  find  one 
of  the  aristocracy  !  Why,  it  was  marvellous  1 
Raven  himself  felt  it  to  be  marvellous;  and, 
having  eventually  explained  that  he  felt  it  to  be 
80  with  great  promptitude  and  point,  he  dis- 
missed the  sweating  servants,  who  were  really 
quite  knocked  up,  and  sat  down  with  a  subdued 
spirit  to  argue  the  case  with  Uncle  John. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  this"?"  said  he  ; 
"What  do  you  think  of  thisl  It  strikes  me  as 
being  rather  of  the  ratherest!" 

"  I  certainly  heard  a  voice,"  said  Uncle  John  ; 
"  I  don't  think  that  I  can  be  mistaken  in  that." 

"  Mistaken  !  I'd  take  my  oath  of  it !  I  have, 
it  is  true,  heard  of  imps  and  such  cattle  ;  and 
I  have  also  heard  that  they  are  in  the  service 
of  the  aristocracy ;  but  I  never  had  faith  in  the 
existence  of  such  things ;  and  yet,  what  in  the 
world  bould  it  have  been  !  It  is  pretty  clear 
now  that  there  is  no  one  in  the  room  but  our- 
selves !     What  think  you  1" 

"Oh,  that  has  been  abundantly  proved!" 
eaid  Uncle  John,  and  he  looked  with  an  air  of 
mystery  again  round  the  room,  which  was  then 
in  a  state  of  the  utmost  confusion. 

"  Well !  I've  seen  and  heard  of  many  mar- 
vellous things  in  my  lifetime ;  that's  clear  1  but 


this  beats  all  that  I  ever  saw  or  heard  of!  Dear 
me,  though,  what  strange  unaccountable  things 
there  are  in  nature  to  be  sure  !  I  have  heard 
of  haunted  houses;  but  I  never  heard  noises 
in  this  house  before  !"  At  this  moment,  quite 
a  novel  idea  seemed  to  strike  him,  for  he  at 
once  seized  the  poker  and  thrust  it  up  the 
chimney,  which  clearly  contained  his  last  hope. 
"No! — no!"  he  continued,  having  brandished 
that  instrument  with  infinite  tact  and  dexterity 
in  vain.  "  Well !  this  is  extraordinary  !  I  will 
not  believe  it  to  have  been  any  supernatural 
thing;  and  yet,  what  on  earth  could  it  have 
been  ■?  I'd  give  any  money  to  know  what  it 
was." 

"You  have  no  parrot  in  the  house,  I  pre- 
sume"?" said  Uncle  John. 

"  Parrot  1 — bless  your  life,  no  ! — nothing  of 
the  sort !  Besides,  where  is  the  parrot  in  nature 
that  could  articulate  'one  of  the  aristocracy' 
with  so  much  distinctness? — No!  that  was  no 
parrot !" 

Uncle  John,  of  course,  kept  the  whole  thing 
a  profound  secret ;  and  as  he  did  so.  Mr.  Raven 
could  make  nothing  at  all  of  it.  The  more  he 
tried  to  unravel  the  mystery,  the  more  entangled, 
in  his  judgment,  it  became ;  and  when  he  had 
so  confused  himself  with  conjectures  —  some 
of  which  were  of  a  very  extraordinary  char- 
acter— that  he  declared  that  he  would  puzzle 
himself  no  more  about  the  matter,  he  most  ap- 
propriately apologized  for  the  way  in  which  the 
peace  of  the  evening  had  been  disturbed,  and, 
shortly  afterwards,  Valentine  and  his  uncle  left 
the  house,  inexpressibly  delighted. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

IN  WHICH  GOODMAN  IS  LIBERATED  FKOM  THE  LUNATIC 

ASYLUM. 

On  the  following  morning.  Horace,  who  had 
been  quite  unsuccessful  the  previous  day  in 
convincing  Walter  of  the  perfect  soundness  of 
his  advice,  tried  again  to  make  him  feel  that, 
if  he  did  not  adopt  the  precise  course  he  had 
suggested,  their  prospects  would  be  gathered 
within  the  dark  pale  of  ruin. 

"  I  suppose  that  you  have  been  turning  that 
point  agani  over  in  your  nob?"  said  he,  alluding 
in  the  first  place  to  the  proposition  for  sending 
Goodman  to  a  distant  asylum  in  a  fictitious 
name,  and  in  the  second  to  the  head  of  his 
honored  father:  "I  suppose  you  have  deemed 
the  point  worth  another  thought?" 

"  I  have,"  replied  Walter. 

"Then  of  course  you  mean  to  go  the  whole 
quadruped?" 

Walter  looked  as  if  a  slight  interpretation 
were  essential  to  a  perfect  understanding  of 
that  question. 

"  I  say,"  continued  Horace,  really  marvel- 
ling at  his  father's  dense  stupidity;  "  I  say,  of 
course  you  mean  to  do  as  d  suggest,  and  have 
him  taken  off  at  once?"    " 

"Most  decidedly  not,"  replied  Walter;  "1 
have  considered  the  matter  in  all  its  bearings ; 
I  have  looked  at  it  in  every  conceivable  point 
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of  view,  and  having  done  so,  I  have  arrived  at 
the  fixed  determiuiitioii  to  set  him  free." 

"  Then  of  course,"  said  Horace,  "  we  may 
just  go  and  groai:.  We  have  not  half  a  chance. 
We  must  go  to  the  pups.  In  my  view,  there's 
nothing  now  stares  us  in  the  face  but  lean, 
leaden-visaged,  lantern-jawed  starvation." 

"  And  what  have  we  had  for  months  staring 
us  in  the  face  but  the  most  appalling  wretch- 
edness V 

''Wretchedness!  pooh!  Don't  talk  to  me 
about  wretchedness.  Have  we  not  had  money  1 
I  will  not  contend  that  they  cannot  co-exist ;  but 
he  who  is  wretched  with  money  is  a  fool,  while 
he  who  is  not  wretched  without  it  must  be  mad. 
Look  at  the  wretchedness  involved  in  starvation. 
Stop  till  we  haven't  a  dinner  and  can't  get  one  ! 
then  behold  how  enviable  will  be  our  position  ! 
What  multitudes  of  friends  we  shall  have  pour- 
ing in!  —  what  lots  of  assistance  they  will  be 
anxious  to  ofler !  what  mobs  of  grouse,  phea- 
sants and  fawns  -will  be  sent  when  they  know 
that  our  pantry  is  empty  !" 

'•'Ay,  ay!  "that  is  all  very  fine;  but  you 
look  at  the  dark  side  of  the  picture." 

"  The  dark  side  ! — Show  me,  if  you  can,  that 
that  picture  has  a  bright  one !  He  must  pur- 
sue one  of  two  courses ;  he  must  either  discard 
you  and  prosecute  tlie  matter  no  further,  or  pro- 
ceed at  once  against  you  for  the  recovery  of  that 
portion  of  his  property  which,  of  course,  you  are 
utterly  unable  to  restore.  It  matters  not  a  straw, 
therefore,  which  he  may  choose ;  either  must 
involve  us  in  beggary." 

"But  suppose  we  can  persuade  him  that  we 
believed  him  to  be  insane"?" 

"I  can't  suppose  anything  half  so  absurd." 

"I've  no  pa.tience  with  you,  Horace!"  ex- 
claimed Walter,  pettishly.  "  A  more  rash  and 
unreasonable  fellow  never  lived !  One  can't 
rea.son  with  you  at  all !" 

"  Oh  !  of  course  not:  I  knew  that  last  year  ! 
— But  do  you  mean  to  think  that  you'll  make 
me  believe  that  you  fancy  yourself  that  he  can 
be  led  to  suppose  that  we  entertained  any  such 
impression?" 

"I  do! — Can  we  not  say  that  we  were 
strongly  recommended,  in  the  first  place,  to 
nave  the  advice  of  two  eminent  physicians, 
and  in  the  second,  to  place  him  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  Holdem, — understanding  that  he  was 
a  most  humane  man, — when  those  eminent 
physicians  had  pronounced  him  to  be  insane  ]" 

"No  doubt  of  it !  — Of  course  we  can  say  all 
this,  and  just  as  much  more  as  we  please.  But 
that  is  not  the  grand  point : — the  question  is, 
will  he  believe  it?" 

"  My  firm  impression  is,  that  he  will :  for  as 
his  friend, — Valentine's  uncle, — has  promised 
to  do  all  in  his  power  to  allay  whatever  ill-feel- 
ing he  may  entertain  towards  us,  we  have  but 
to  play  our  cards  well  to  win  the  game." 

"  VVin  the  game!"  echoed  Horace.  "How 
ever  any  man,  in  the  possession  of  all  his 
blessed  faculties,  can  cut  away  and  .stake  his 
future  prospects  hijife  upon  an  argument  so 
palpably  rotten,  is  a  thing  which  altogether 
surpasses  my  weak  comprehension.  But  of 
course  you  must  have  vour  own  way!" 

"In  Ihi.'i,"  said  Walter,  firmly,  "I  will.     I 


have  borne  enough  already.  I'll  endure  no 
more.  Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  his  lib- 
eration, liberated  he  certainly  shall  be  !" 

"Oh,  well;  pursue  your  own  course:  I  havo 
nothing  to  do  with  it." 

"  Yes,  Horace,  you  have :  you  have  much  to 
do  with  it.  It  will  be  useless  for  us  to  oppose 
each  other  now;  but  by  acting  in  concert,  we 
may  succeed,  at  least  in  averting  a  great  por- 
tion of  that  calamity  which  you  hold  to  be  in- 
evitable." 

"  Oh  !  if  that's  it;  if  that's  what  you  mean  ! 
why,  of  course  I  shall  slick  to  you  as  tightly  as 
mortar  can  stick  to  a  brick.  My  only  object 
was  to  show  that  the  speculation  was  any- 
thing but  a  safe  one  ;  but  as  you  are  resolved  "to 
enter  into  it,  and  nothing  can  change  you.  why 
the  oracle  must  be  worked  in  the  best  manner 
possible.  Of  course  I  must  be  as  anxious  for 
his  liberation  as  you  are  V 

"Precisely;  nay,  more  so:  you  must  for 
months  have  been  doing  all  you  could  to  per- 
suade me  to  release  him ;  but  while  I  felt  na- 
turally anxious  to  do  so.  I  reluctantly  sacrificed 
that  natural  feeling  to  that  which  I  conceived 
to  be  essential,  as  well  to  his  immediate  safety, 
as  to  his  eventual  restoration." 

"  I  see  !"  cried  Horace,  "  I  see.  It  is  not  a 
bad  move  by  any  means." 

"So  that  if  even  he  should,"  continued  Wal- 
ter, "  be  in  the  first  instance  bitter  against  me, 
the  probability  is  that  he  will  do  something 
for  you,  which  will  at  all  events  be  one  point 
gained." 

"  And  a  grand  one  !"  cried  Horace,  "a  grand 
one.  I'll  work  it.  He  shall  be  utterly  amazed 
at  the  constancy  and  zeal  with  which  I  Imve 
been  in  the  habit  of  advocating  his  cause." 

"  Here  they  are,"  cried  Walter,  as  a  coach 
rattled  up  to  the  door,  containing  Uncle  John 
and  Valentine.  "  Come,  you  had  better  go 
with  us." 

"  Of  course  !"  cried  Horace,  "  I  have  to  play 
the  first  fiddle,  and  in  a  case  of  this  kind  it's 
no  fool  of  a  fiddle  to  play." 

Valentine  now  entered  to  ascertain  if  they 
were  ready  to  join  Uncle  John  in  the  coach, 
and  on  being  informed  that  they  were,  he  was 
about  to  return,  when  Horace  arrested  his  pro- 
gress. "You  are  just  the  very  fellow  I  want," 
said  he,  unhooking  what  appeared  to  be  a 
piece  of  coarse  frieze  from  a  peg  in  the 
passage, — "  Just  help  me  to  get  into  my  new 
pea.  It's  a  rum  un.  There's  no  mistake 
about  it." 

Nor  was  there.  It  had  two  sleeves,  two 
gaping  pockets,  and  sundry  large  horn  buttons 
in  front,  which  comprised  its  entire  shape  and 
make,  and  so  exceedingly  convenient  was  the 
thing  upon  the  whole,  that  it  might  have  been 
put  on  upside  down,  and  worn  with  the  tail 
round  the  throat,  and  the  collar  luxuriating 
about  the  knees,  without  making  any  material 
difi'erence  in  point  of  fit. 

"Well,  how  do  you  like  iti"  said  Horace, 
when  Valentine  had  succeeded  in  getting  as 
much  of  it  on  as  the  maker  originally  designed 
for  that  purpose  ;  "what  do  you  think  of  it?" 

"Why  it's  ugly  enough,''  replied  Valentine. 

"Thai's    the    beauty   of    it."    said    Horace. 
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"  Nine  and  six  !  Lined  with  this  blue  business 
all  regular.  There  were  only  two  of  them  left. 
I  wanted  the  governor  to  have  the  other,  but 
no,  he  wouldn't  bite  :  I  did  all  that  a  man  could 
do  to  inspire  him  with  a  higli  appreciation  of 
the  difference  it  would  make  in  his  personal 
appearance  ;  but  it  was  no  go :  the  Goth  wouldn't 
have  it." 

By  this  time  Walter  had  entered  the  coach, 
and  as  Valentine  and  Horace  immediately  fol- 
lowed, they  were  the  ne.vt  moment  whirled 
from  the  door.  As  they  proceeded,  Walter, 
Uncle  John,  and  Valentine  felt  strongly  disposed 
to  be  silent ;  but  Horace  displayed  the  most 
restless  anxiety  to  explain  to  Uncle  John  how 
inexpressibly  delighted  he  had  been  to  find  that 
(hat  which  he  had  been  so  long  and  so  ardently 
striving  in  vain  to  effect  had  at  length  been  ac- 
complished. "  The  very  moment  I  heard  of  his 
incarceration,"  said  he,  whispering  very  mys- 
teriously in  the  ear  of  Uncle  John,  "  I  begged 
of  the  governor  to  have  him  home  agaiit  that 
we  might  attend  to  him  ourselves,  for  although 
vou  know  he  might  have  been  a  little  far  gone, 
he  might  not  have  been  dangerous,  and  if  even 
he  had  been,  we  could  have  engaged  a  private 
keeper;  but  you  see " 

"  Young  man,"  interrupted  Uncle  John,  "  it 
gives  me  no  pleasure  to  hear  any  person  speak 
against  his  father." 

"  You  mistake,"'  rejoined  Horace,  '•'  I  was  about 
to  observe  that  his  argument  was,  that  as  uncle 
would  be  much  better  treated  in  an  asylum, 
he  c-euld  not  in  justice  to  him  consent " 

"I  see  it  all;  I  see  it  all,"  said  Uncle  John. 
"  I  see  .it  all. — I  require  to  have  nothing  ex- 
plained.    Y'ou  are  doubtless  an  intelligent,  and 

very  amiable  youngsjnan ;  but,  excuse  me,  I 
lave  something  of  importance  to  think  of."' 

This  certainly  was  not  what  Horace  ex- 
pected. He  did  not  anticipate  that  a  commu- 
uication  of  so  much  interest  and  truth  would 
have  been  received  with  so  much  coldness  and 
apparent  incredulity.  He,  nevertheless,  looked 
out  of  the  window,  and  having  examined  the 
horses  which  drew  them,  observed  that  he 
Vi'ould  bet  any  man  ten  pounds  to  a  tin  pot  that 
he  would  buy  a  much  better  pair  of  trotters  for 
live  and  forty  shillings  any  market  day  in 
Smithlleld  ;  and  as  this  observation  absolutely 
fell  unheeded  to  the  ground,  he  declared  that 
he  was  not  going  to  try  to  strike  life  into  a  lot 
ot  dummies,  and.  therefore,  the  whole  of  the 
remaining  distance  was  accomplished  in  silence. 

They  now  reached  the  hateful  bastile  where 
Uncle  John  and  Valentine  anticipated  a  storm 
lor  which  their  companions  were  quite  unpre- 
pared. The  bell  was  rung;  the  gates  were 
opened,  the  coach  was  ordered  to  wait,  and 
they  entered.  Walter  sent  in  his  card,  and 
they  had  scarcely  reached  the  receiving  room 
when  the  doctor  himself  made  his  appearance. 
To  Walter  he  was  particularly  obsequious,  and 
to  Horace,  who  nodded  knowingly,  he  was 
acircely  less  polite ;  but  when  he  recognised 
Uncle  John  and  Valentine  his  countejiance 
changed  as  if  by  magic,  and  he  stepped  back 
and  looked  at  them  with  an  expression  of 
fierceness  which  was  doubtless  designed  to  be 
appalling. 


"Why  these  are  the  very  men,"  said  he, 
"  these  are  the  very  persons  who  burglariously 
entered  my  asylum,  for  the  purpose  of  stimu- 
latnig  my  patients  to  break  loose  !"' 

''  \V'e  had  no  such  object,"  said  Valentine. 

"Silence!"  exclaimetl  Dr.  Holdem,  in  a  toiie 
of  authoritative  thunder. 

"Silence!"  said  Valentine,  contemptuously; 
"you  are  the  keeper  of  an  asylum,  it  is  true; 
but  recollect  that  I  am  not  one  of  your  pa- 
tients !" 

The  doctor  looked  at  him  scowlingly  through 
his  beetle  brows  as  if  he  only  wished  that  he 
had  been  !  "  Do  you  know  these  fellows  ?  '  said 
he.  addressing  Walter. 

"Oh  yes;  they  are  friends  of  my  brother." 

"  Friends  of  your  brother !  Thev  are  enemies 
to  society.  They  wish  to  let  maniacs  loose  upon 
society !  They  came  the  other  day  and  got 
over  my  wall,  and  would  have  set  every  mad- 
man I  have  in  the  place  free,  had  my  servants 
not  been  on  the  alert  to  frustrate  their  impudent 
design.'' 

"  It  is  false,"  cried  Valentine,  "  you  miserable 
mass  of  wickedness,  you  know  it  to  be  false  !'*' 

"How  dare  you,"  cried  the  doctor,  "how 
dare  you  talk  in  this  manner  to  me  ?" 

"'  I  say  again  and  again  that  it  is  false  !  We 
had  no  such  design,  and  you  know  it." 

"  We  told  you  at  the  time,"  said  Uncle  John, 
"that  it  was  purely  accidental.'" 

"  Purely  accidental  !  It  was  purely  acciden- 
tal, I  suppose,  that  you  assisted  one  of  my  best 
patients  to  escape!  —  a  raving  maniac! — one 
whom  I  had  had  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
who  has  never  been  heard  of  since  !  that  I  sup- 
pose was  also  purely  accidental.'" 

"By  one  of  your  best  patients,"  said  Uncle 
John,  with  great  point,  "I  presume  you  mean 
one  of  those  patients  for  whom  you  were  best 
paid  V 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir  1  What  do  you 
mean  by  that  gross  insinuation  ?  I  am  not  to 
be  insulted  with  impunity,  and  I  will  not  by  any 
man,  sir ! — not  by  any  man  !"  and  he  struck  in 
an  mstant  an  extraordiuaryattitude,  and  squared 
at  his  antagonist,  with  grace  it  must  be  granted, 
but  with  a  peculiarly  cold-blooded  aspect ; 
while  Uncle  John,  whose  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  pugilism  may  be  said  to  have  been 
equal  with  that  of  the  doctor,  had  his  eye  upon 
his  man,  while  he  held  his  hat  in  one  hand,  and 
doubled  up  the  other  into  a  striking  gladiatorial 
fist. 

"  Well  done,  old  pigswig !"  cried  Horace, 
giving  the  doctor  a  patronizing  pat  upon  tlie 
shoulder,  "  you  have  been  taking  lessons  lately, 
I  see  !  Now  keep  up  your  nob,  and  hit  straight 
forward  from  the  armpits.  You  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  go  in  and  win." 

Ihe  doctor  scowled  at  the  enemy  with  due 
darkness,  and  firmly  maintained  his  appalling 
position.  He  would  not  move  a  muscle,  so 
perfectl}' conscious  did  he  feel  that  his  pictu- 
resque attitude,  being  in  the  abstract  terrifies, 
had  a  tendency  to  strike  an  immense  amouii* 
of  awe  into  the  soul  of  Uncle  John. 

"We  did  not  come  here  to  fight!"  cried 
Valentine,  who  had  been  standing  between  the 
belligerents,  watching  the  out-stretched   arm 
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of  the  doctor  very  sharply ;  "  we  came  here  to 
liberate  our  friend  I\Ir.  Goodman." 

The  doctor  dropped  his  imposing  guard,  and 
looked  earnestly  at  Walter.  The  last  words 
of  Valentine  had  so  far  unnerved  him  as  to 
render  him  for  the  time  being  quite  indisposed  ^ 
to  do  battle.  •'  I  would  speak  a  word  whh 
you,"  said  he  to  Walter.  "  Do  me  the  favor 
to  step  into  this  room  for  one  moment." 

"If  you   desire,"  said  Uncle   John,  "to  do 

}"ustice  to  your  brother:  if  you  desire  to  keep 
kith  with"^  me ;.  if  you  desire  to  have  allayed 
whatever  feeUngs  of  enmity  injustice  may  have 
engendered  in  his  breast,  you  will  hold  no  pri- 
vate communication  with  that  man." 

"I  desire  nothing,"  said  Walter,  "but  that 
which  is  perfectly  open  and  straightforward." 

"  Then  you  can  have  no  objection  to  this 
matter  being  arranged  in  the  presence  of  us 
all." 

"'  None  whatever !  None  whatever  !  Deci- 
dedly not.  Dr.  Holdem,  I  am  anxious  to  re- 
move my  brother  forthwith." 

"  Am  I  to  understand  that  you  wish  to  re- 
move him  now  V 

"  I  wish  to  take  him  back  with  me  this  morn- 
ing." 

'•  What !  as  he  is  ?"  cried  the  doctor ;  "  he  is 
not  fit  to  be  removed.  It  will  not  be  by  any 
means  safe  to  remove  him." 

"Is  he  so  ill  ?"  inquired  Walter. 

"  111 !  In  his  paroxysms,  which  have  of  late 
been  unusually  powerful  and  wild,  he  has  been 
knocking  himself  all  to  pieces." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Uncle  John,  who  found  it 
difficult  to  control  his  indignation,  "let  us  see 
him.  We  shall  then  be  able  to  judge  of  his 
fitness  to  be  removed." 

"I  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  you," 
Ruid  the  doctor)  '•'  t  have  no  knowledge  of  you 
in  the  transaction.  With  this  gentleman  only 
I  nave  to  deal." 

''  Then  be  pleased  to  let  him  be  brought," 
said  Walter,  "  that  we  may  see  if  we  can  with 
ealety  take  him  with  us." 

"  Well;  well ;  if  you  insist,  I  have  but  to  pro- 
duce him,  and  if  contrary  to  my  judgment  you 
deem  it  safe  for  him  to  leave,  you  are  of  course 
at  perfect  liberty  to  take  him." 

"Thus,"  said  Valentine  privately  to  Uncle 
John,  as  the  doctor  left  the  room,  "thus  any 
man  whom  avarice  or  malignity  may  prompt 
can  take  the  whole  of  this  odious  law  of  lunacy 
into  his  own  hands  !  He  can  liberate,  you  see, 
as  well  as  confine  ;  and  yet  the  law,  in  an  en- 
lightened age  too,  is  the  instrument  with  which 
he  works !" 

"It  is  monstrous!"  said  Uncle  John,  "truly 
monstrous.  It  is  amazing  that  such  a  law 
Bhould  be  sufi~ered  to  exist." 

"  If  one  political  faction  could  incarcerate 
the  other,"  rejoined  Valentine:  "if  the  little 
hand  who  make  up  the  majority  of  the  House 
ol  Commons  :  if  twenty  or  twenty-three  mem- 
bers were  to  be  seized  just  before  a  division  on 
some  party  que.stion,  though  they  were  liberated 
•within  the  iiour,  a  speedy  remedy  would  be 
found  ;  but  I  fear  that  until  we  can  drag  faction 
into  it  in  some  way,  until  we  can  make  faction 
feel  that  its  interests  are  either  mediately  or 


immediately  involved,  the  glaring  evil  vviU  not 
be  removed." 

"  We  shall  see,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Unclfl 
John.  "  We  shall  see.  The  thing  cannol 
have  been  properly  tried.     We  shall  see." 

"  What  an  everlasting  length  of  time  this 
old  unhappy  pigswig  is!"  cried  Hgrace.  "I 
wonder  whether  nature  has  implanted  in  him 
the  smallest  idea  of  his  being  able  to  fight  1 
I  should  like  to  be  clear  upon  that  point,  because 
it  is  one  of  great  public  interest,  inasmuch  as 
if  she  has,  the  fact  ought  to  be  exhibited  al 
the  British  IMuseum  among  the  rest  of  the 
natural  phenomena  forthwith.  I  say,  Val !  what 
wouldn't  I  give  to  see  him  set  to  in  a  regular 
ring  with  his  match !  The  magistrate  who 
would  interfere  to  put  an  end  to  such  sport 
ought  no  longer  to  be  in  the  commission  of  the 
peace.  It  would  be  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing battles  that  have  come  off"  since  knives, 
pikes,  and  daggers  have  been  popularly  patron- 
ized as  an  improvement  upon  British  bone  and 
muscle." 

The  door  now  opened  and  the  doctor  re-ap- 
peared. He  was  followed  by  three  of  Ijua 
myrmidons,  who  supported  in  their  arms  a 
pale  emaciated  creature  of  frightful  aspect, 
with  hollow  eyes,  which  seemed  glazed  with 
the  film  of  death.     It  was  Goodman  ! 

"  My  God !"'  cried  Uncle  John,  as  the  tears 
gushed  forth  in  torrents — ••'  why — why !"  He 
was  unable  to  articulate  another  syllable :  hia 
utterance  was  choked. 

Goodman  feebly  pressed  his  hand  and  that 
of  Valentine,  and  having  kissed  them,  held 
them  still,  and  faintly  whispered,  "  God  will 
bless  you,  my  dear  friends ! — God  will  blesa 
you !"  but  he  seemed  to  be  unable  to  shed  a 
tear. 

The  ruffians  now  placed  him  upon  the  sofa, 
and  as  Valentine  naturally  imagined  that  if 
Walter  and  Horace  approached  he  might  spurn 
them,  which  they  still  had  the  power  to  resent, 
as  he  was  not  yet  free,  he  suggested  to  his 
uncle  the  policy  of  keeping  them  off  if  possible 
until  the  whole'  thing  had  been  arranged. 

With  this  view  Uncle  John  on  the  instant 
joined  Horace,  and  urged  the  necessity  for  an 
immediate  removal. 

"Then  you  think  he  is  fit  to  be  removed?" 
said  Dr.  Holdem. 

"  Decidedly,"  replied  Uncle  John;  "'  and  the 
sooner  the  better.  It  is  the  only  thing  that  can, 
in  my  judgment,  save  his  life." 

"And  do  you  think  that  he  ought  to  be  re- 
moved in  that  state  ?"  said  the  doctor,  address- 
ing Walter. 

"  Why,  I  really  cannot  say,"  replied  Walter, 
displaying  a  strong  disposition  to  waver.  "  I 
wish  to  be  guided.  If  you  think  that  he  had 
better  remain  a  few  days  longer  where  he  is, 
why,  perhaps  it  would  be  better." 

"  My  lirm  impression  is," — said  the  doctor — • 
"  and  I  have  had  some  experience  in  .hesB 
matters — my  firm  impression  is,  that  if  you 
take  him  with  you  now,  he  will  expire  belora 
you  reach  home." 

This  settled  the  irresolution  of  Walter.  It 
decided  the  point  at  once.  His  death  was  the 
very  thing  he  most  desired,  for  the  will  was  ia 
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his  favor  then  !  He  therefore  turned  to  Uncle 
Jonn  with  alacrity,  and  asked  him  what  he 
thought  had  belter  be  done,  when,  finding  him 
to  be  still  strongly  in  favor  of  a  removal,  he 
said,  '■'  Well,  it  shall  be  so;  I  am  anxious  to  be 
juidetl  entirely  by  you.  Dr.  Holdem,  we  have 
aecided  on  taking  him  with  us." 

"Very  well,"  .said  the  doctor;  "very  well. 
Do  as  you  please;  but  remember  you  will  have 
killed  him,  not  I ! — Here,"  he  continued,  ad- 
dressing one  of  th^  keepers,  '4ell  Jones  to 
make  out  Mr.  Goodman's  bill  immediately." 

"The  amount,  without  the  items,  will  be  suf- 
ficient," suggested  Uncle  John. 

"  The  amount  of  the  balance !"  cried  the 
doctor.     "  Bring  it  with  you.     Be  quick." 

''  Will  you  allow  one  of  your  men  to  tell  the 
coachman  to  drive  into  the  gates,  that  he  may 
take  up  at  once  at  your  door'?"  said  Uncle  John. 
'•  No,  I  shall  not,"  replied  the  doctor ;  "  I  shall 
do  no  such  thing.  Nor  will  I  allow  the  coach 
to  come  inside  my  gates.  If  you  will  take  him, 
take  him  outside,  and  the  sooner  you  are  all 
gone  the  better.  Now  then,  here  is  my  bill," 
he  added,  taking  a  slip  of  paper  from  the  hand 
of  his  servant,  and  passing  it  on  to  W^ alter. 

"  Bless  me  !"  cried  Walter,  on  looking  at  this 
document,  "  I  had  no  idea  of  its  being  so  much 
as  this.  Why,  it  was  but  the  other  day  I  paid 
up.  However,  I'll  send  you  the  amount  in  the 
morning, — of  course  that  will  do"?" 

"  By  no  means.  I  trust  no  man.  The  ac- 
count must  be  setded  before  I  part  with  the  pa- 
tient. He  is  the  only  security  I  have  for  its 
discharge." 

"  Horace,"  said  Walter,  "  what  money  have 
you  about  you  V 

"  Come,  I  like  that,"  said  Horace.  "  That's 
good.  It's  about  the  richest  thing  I  have  heard 
for  some  time.  Why,  you  know  I've  no  money. 
I  never  have  ! — you  always  take  special  care  of 
that.'^ 

"  What  is  the  amount  of  if?"  inquired  Uncle 
John. 

'■'Thirty  pounds  and  sixpence,"  said  Horace; 
"  I  had  no  idea  of  its  being  more  than  seven  or 
eight." 

"  How  much  did  you  bring?" 
"Just ten  pounds." 

"  We  shall  be  able  to  manage  with  that,  no 
doubt.     Val,  my  boy,  give  me  your  purse." 

Valentine  threw  it  from  the  sofa  upon  which 
he  was  sitting  with  Goodman,  when  thirty 
sovereigns  and  a  sixpence  were  placed  upon 
the  table. 

"  Now,"  said  Uncle  John,  "  we  will  be  off." 
And  he  placed  one  of  poor  Goodman's  arms 
round  his  neck,  while  Valentine  placed  the 
other  round  his,  and  having  joined  hands,  they 
lifted  him  carefully  up  and  carried  him  slowly 
to  the  coach. 

The  moment  they  had  entered,  Horace  pre- 
pared to  follow,  which  Goodman  no  sooner 
perceived,  than  he  shrunk  back,  and  begged 
that  he  might  not  be  suffered  to  come  near. 

"  Your  brother  wishes  to  be  with  us,"  said 
Uncle  John,  as  Walter  stood  upon  the  step. 

"Well,"  said  Walter,  "but' where  am  I  to 
»ide? — with  the  coachman'?" 

"If  you  do,"  crie'  Horace,  "where  am  /to 


ride  1  That's  the  point  at  issue !  But  I  sup- 
pose I  may  hang  on  behind  or  tie  myself  to 
one  of  the  spokes  of  the  wheel,  and  be  twirled 
round  and  round  to  town  in  that  way.  Of 
course  I  may  do  what  I  please  with  my  body !" 
And  he  went  at  once  to  look  at  the  state  of 
things  behind,  but  as  he  found  the  foot-board 
studded  with  formidable  spikes,  he  returned  on 
the  instant  and  exclaimed,  "  Now  you  inust  get 
inside.  It's  all  spikey  behind, — so  you  see  if 
you  ride  with  the  jarvey  there'll  be  no  room 
for  me,  unless  I  crawl  into  the  boot,  and  con- 
sent to  be  smothered  between  two  nose- 
bags." 

"  Do  not  detain  us,"  said  Uncle  John,  ear- 
nestly. "  Indeed,  sir,  you  must  not  detain  us. 
Surely  there,- are  plenty  of  other  conveyances 
by  which  you  can  ride  to  town "?" 

"There's  short  stages  passes  every  quarterv 
a  nour,"  observed  the  coachman,  as  he  put  up 
the  steps  and  closed  the  door.  "There's  vun 
on  em  comen  along  now." 

"  Dear  bless  me !"  observed  Horace,  "  you 
don't  say  so,  Mr.  Jarvis !     Do  you  mean  if?" 

The  coachman  looked  at  him ;  but,  taking 
no  further  notice,  mounted  his  box  to  obey  the 
orders  of  Uncle  John,  to  drive  back  with  aU 
possible  speed. 

"  Well,  if  this  isn't  gratitude,"  cried  Horace, 
as  the  coach  dashed  away,  "  I  don't  know  what 
it  is.  I  did  expect — I  won't  deny  it — I  did  ex- 
pect to  be  cocked  on  the  box  with  the  jarvey, 
but  I  did  not  expect  to  be  mulled  out  of  it  alto- 
gether. This  is  what  you  get,  you  see,  by 
doing  an  act  of  kindness !  But  never  mind, 
here  is  the  stage :  we  shall  be  in  town  now  as 
soon  as  they  are.     That's  one  consolation." 

Before,  however,  the  coach  reached  the  point 
at  which  they  stood,  it  very  suddenly  struck 
Walter  that  he  had  not  a  shilling !  He  had 
brought  but  ten  sovereigns  out  with  him,  and 
those  he  had  given  to  Uncle  John  towards  the 
payment  of  Holdem' s  account. 

"  Don't  hail  the  coach,"  said  he,  "don't  stop 
the  coach.     We  can't  ride.    I've  no  money." 

"  No  what !"  exclaimed  Horace,  almost  petri- 
fied. "  No  money  1 — But  come,  I  say,  gov- 
ernor !   you  don't  mean  that '?" 

"All  that  I  had  went  to  settle  Holdem's  bill." 
"  I  wish  that  Holdem's  bill  were  in  Holdem's 
breeches-pocket,  and  that  his  breeches-pocket 
were  dangling  just  half-way  down  his  throat. 
Here  we  have  another  proof  of  what  men  get 
by  acts  of  kindness  ! — Well !  never  mind.  We 
must  tramp  it.  It  isn't  more  than  seven  miles, 
or  seven  and  a  half,  I  suppose.  Come  along. 
But,  I  say  ;  are  you  quite  sure  you  haven't 
such  a  thing  as  a  little  sixpence,  just  to  get  us 
the  ghost  of  a  bait  on  the  road'?  ' 

"I  haven't  a  penny  !"  replied  Walter. 
"Well,  this  is  a  blessing!  There  can't  be 
two  rational  opinions  about  it !  It's  a  pure  un- 
adulterated blessing;  one  of  those  which  pecu- 
liarly spring  from  an  act  of  human  benevo- 
lence. But,  come,  let  us  make  a  beginning !" 
And  they  did  make  a  begiiming;  and  they 
walked  on  and  on  with  the  most  exemplary 
perseverance  for  six  miles  and  a  half,  wheu 
they  miraculously  met  with  a  four-wheeled  cab, 
which  to'k  them  in  triumph  to  the  door. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 

CDNVilNS  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  A  BREACH  OF  THE  PRIVILEGES 
OF  THE  commons'   HOUSE    OF   PARLIAMENT. 

Contrary  to  the  expressed  conviction  of  the 
delicate  and  disinterested  doctor,  when  Good- 
man arrived  at  the  house  of  the  widow  —  who 
was  delighted  to  see  him,  for  more  reasons  than 
one — he  was  not  only  alive,  but,  so  powerful  is 
the  influence  of  the  mind  over  the  body,  much 
better  than  when  he  left  the  as3lum,  and  that 
which  tended  to  reanimate  him  still  more,  was 
the  sight  of  his  valued  friend  Whitely,  of  whose 
escai^a  he  had  been,  up  to  that  hour,  uncon- 
Bcions. 

Notwithstanding  these  favorable  symptoms, 
however,  Uncle  John  at  once  sent  for  a  cele- 
brated phvsician,  and  a  general  practitioner 
of  some  eminence.  These  gentlemen  came 
promptly.  They  met  at  the  house.  Uncle 
John  unreservedly  stated  the  case,  and  when 
they  had  duly  examined  the  patient,  they  de- 
cided that  his  frame  had  been  so  shattered, 
and  his  fine  constitution  so  cruelly  undermined. 
that  although  there  was  no  immediate  danger, 
his  complete  restoration  would  amount  almost 
to  a  miracle. 

The  fact  of  there  being  no  immediate  danger, 
satisfied  Uncle  John  for  the  time  being.  For 
the  rest,  he  hoped ! — and  he  was  a  man  with 
whom  hope  had  great  weight.  He  begged  of 
them,  earnest!)-,  to  pay  all  possible  attention  to 
his  friend,  and  to  call  into  action  all  the  talent 
they  possessed,  and  they  in  return  gave  him 
certain  instructions,  which  he  took  great  delight 
in  having  performed  to  the  very  letter. 

Of  course,  as  the  patient  was  excellently  well 
nu'sed,  having  Uncle  John.  Whitely,  the  widow, 
ana  her  two  servants  constantly  attending  to 
him,  Valentine  was  not  much  required  at  home. 
But  if  even  he  had  been,  it  is  questionable 
whether  Louise  would  have  spared  him  for  two 
consecutive  days,  so  imperative  had  she  be- 
cortie,  and  so  firmly  did  she  insist  upon  his 
visiting  her  daily.  It  was  therefore,  perhaps, 
fortunate  that  there  was  no  real  necessity  for 
his  running  counter  to  her  wishes  in  this  re- 
spect ;  and  as  there  was  none,  no  man  could 
have  been  more  constant  in  his  attendance 
upon  her  who  had  obtained  full  possession  of 
his  heart. 

Now,  it  happened  at  this  memorable  period 
of  British  history,  that  the  majority  of  the  Com- 
mons' House  of  Parliament,  being  composed 
chiefly  of  men  of  extraordinary  sapience,  and 
being,  therefore,  greenly  jealous  of  their  digni- 
ty and  importance,  moral,  legal,  and  political. 
Bought  to  establish  to  all  eternity — First:  That 
the  virtue  of  their  Will  was  superior  to  that  of 
the  P.ritish  Constitution  ;  and  Second :  That  hav- 
ing elevated  themselves  above  the  Law,  they 
had  a  clear  and  inalienable  right  to  denounce 
and  to  repudiate  the  decision  of  any  old  fool  of 
a  judge  who,  in  the  due  administration  of  the 
Law,  had  nothing  whatever  but  the  Law  for  his 
guidance.  The  marvellous  wisdom  involved  in 
tliese  two  eternal  principles  will  be  seen  by  the 
enlightened  at  a  glance ;  but  the  particular  spe- 
cies of  diablerie  which  caused  the  full  devel- 


opement  of  that  beautiful  spirit,  which  forms 
the  very  essence  of  those  two  eternal  principles, 
it  will  be  highly  correct  to  explain  here,  that 
the  present  stilf-necked  generation  may  under- 
stand that  if  anything  analogous  should  occur 
during  their  brief  existence,  they  must  not  pre- 
sume to  set  up  their  dark  views  in  opposition  to 
the  bright  views  of  those  who  compose  by  pre 
scription  the  first  assembly  of  the  first  gentle- 
men in  the  world. 

In  the  first  place  then,  at  the  period  in  ques» 
tion  the  libel  laws  in  England  were  so  extreme- 
ly comprehensive,  that  anything  was  a  foul  and 
malicious  libel  at  which  any  man  chose  to  take 
offence.  Of  course  the  truth  or  falsehood  con- 
tained in  that  libel  had  legally  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  matter,  inasmuch  as  its  truth  waa 
adduced  in  aggravation,  and  vice  versa — it  be- 
ing held  that  "the  greater  the  truth  the  greater 
the  libel,"  truth  having  the  greater  tendency  to 
provoke  a  breach  of  the  peace,  so  that  the  libel 
which  was  most  stricdy  true  was  the  foulest 
and  most  malicious,  while  that  which  was  real 
ly  the  most  venial  was  the  libel  which  contain- 
ed the  most  infamous  falsehoods.  That  such 
laws  were  just,  may  be  rationally  inferred  from 
their  existence;  but,  independently  of  this  po- 
tent and  indisputable  proof,  confirmation  may 
be  gathered  from  the  recognised  fact  that  ir>- 
nrtmerable  petitions  had  been  presented  to  the 
Commons'  House  of  Parliament,  praying  for 
their  revision  in  vain.  It  is  manifest,  therefore, 
that  the  members  of  that  day,  in  the  fulness  of 
their  wisdom,  conceived  that  the  existing  law 
of  libel  was  so  equitable  and  sound  that  it  ought 
to  be  neither  repealed  nor  revised. 

Such  being  the  admirable  state  of  things 
then,  a  philanthropic  publisher — who.  having 
an  eye  to  the  improved  morals  of  the  rising 
generation,  was  unlike  the  generality  of  pub- 
lishers, inasmuch  as  he  published  works  which 
others  would  have  contemptuously  rejected — 
found  his  celebrate  1  name  set  forth  in  a  certain 
report  on  the  state  of  certain  prisons,  as  the 
publisher  of  a  certain  book  found  in  a  certain 
ward  in  Newgate,  in  which  certain  young  gen- 
tlemen had  been  with  a  view  to  their  edification 
confined. 

As  this  was  most  true,  it  was  of  course  a 
most  foul  and  malicious  libel,  and  the  philan- 
thropist accordingly  brought  his  action  thereon, 
and  as  this  did  not'succeed  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent, action  upon  action  was  brought  for  the 
self-same  libel,  notwithstanding  the  publishers 
of  the  libel  were  the  servants  of  tho  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  had  declared  by  resolution  that  they 
were  privileged  to  authorize  the  publication  of 
whatever  libels  they  pleased  and  upon  whom- 
soever the}'  pleased,  and  that,  therefore,  lie 
who  dared  "to  bring  an  action  for  any  such  au- 
thorized libel,  and  all  concerned  with  the  plain- 
tiff in  such  action,  were  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commojis,  and 
would  be  mercifully  dealt  with  accordingly. 

Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the  plaintifT 
in  this  case  proceeded.  He  had  at  length  ob- 
tained a  comfortable  verdict,  and  absolutely 
went  on  to  execution.  The  servants  of  the 
House  of  Commons  of  course  would  not  paji : 
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Oieir  chattels  were  therefore  seized  by  the  She- 
li/T  and  deliberately  and  ignotniuiously  sold ! 
VVhat,  then,  under  these  atllictiagciicurnstances, 
did  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  do] 
Why,  stuag  to  the  very  quick  by  the  contuma- 
cious temerity  of  the  wretches,  they  sent  the 
plaintiff  to  prison;  they  sent  the  plaintiff's  at- 
torney to  prison;  they  sent  the  attorney's  son  to 
prison,  and  the  attorney's  clerk  to  prison ;  they 
also  sent  the  sherilTs  to  prison,  and  here  they 
stopped.  But  why?  Why  did  they  stop  at 
this  point  ?  Why  did  they  not  imprison  all 
concnriied  in  this  viUanous  proceeding,  from 
the  judge  to  the  broker,  including  the  jury, 
counsel,  ofRcers,  and  all?  This  strong  disin- 
clinaliou  to  do  more  tlian  was  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  vindication  of  their  dignity  is  attri- 
butable only  to  their  proverbial  forbearance. 

But  that  which  made  the  matter  worse,  as 
far  as  the  sheriffs  were  concerned,  was  the  fact 
of  their  setting  up  a  plea  of  justification  !  They 
pleaded,  forsooth,  that  they  were  compelled  to 
act  as  they  did  act  by  law  !  which  was  perfect- 
ly monstrous,  inasmuch  as  they  were  bound  by 
an  absolute  resolution  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  law  to  act  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  those 
who  had  set  themselves  above  it.  They, 
moreover,  pleaded  that  they  could  not  have 
acted  in  opposition  to  the  law  without  violating 
tlieir  oaths ;  which  was  more  monstrous  still, 
for  what  were  their  oaths? — what  were  they 
when  compared  with  their  manifest  duty  to 
the  majority  of  the  Commons'  House  of  Parlia- 
ment ?  They  were  bound  to  obey  the  behest 
of  that  majority,  as  their  imprisonment  proved. 
The  mere  fact  of  their  behest  in  this  case 
being  directly  opposed  to  the  law  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  matter.  They  were 
privileged  to  trample  upon  the  law  if  they 
liked  :  they  were  privileged  to  establish  what- 
ever privileges  they  pleased.  Their  power  to 
create  privileges  for  themselves,  with  the  view 
of  meeting  every  conceivable  exigency,  was 
unlimited,  and  the  only  wonder  is  that  that 
high-soujled  majority,  when  they  found  them- 
selves vilified  and  denounced  in  all  quarters, 
did  not  start  a  privileged  periodical,  wherein  to 
lampoon  their  opponents  right  and  left,  and  to 
choke — if  they  dared  to  bring  their  actions — 
to  oh"ke  with  the  contumacious  both  Newgate 
and  the  Tower.  Nearly  all  who  composed  that 
majority  would  have  contributed  to  such  a 
periodical.  They  might  have  got  it  up  with- 
out any  assistance  of  a  literary  character,  and 
brought  it  out  daily  ;  while,  being  a  privileged 
publication,  matters  would  not  have  been 
minced  in  any  sensible  degree.  This  is  clear- 
ly what  they  ought  to  have  done  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  the 
fact  of  their  having  abstained  from  the  pursuit 
of  such  a  course  shows  the  extent  of  their 
ooble  forbearance. 

Now  this  question  of  privilege,  as  it  was 
termed — although  it  was  in  reality  no  question 
at  all,  there  being  no  question  about  anything 
being  a  privilege  which  the  majority  chose  to 
designate  a  privilege — was  one  which  the  anti- 
aristocratic  Mr.  Raven  entered  into  with  infmiie 
spirit.  He  happened  to  be  on  terras  of  close' 
intimacy  with  one  of  the  Sheriffs,  and  iheii  iii-j 


carceration  was  a  source  of  great  comfort  to 
him,  seeing  that  as  he  viewed  it  as  an  act  of 
purely  aristocratic  tyranny,  he  entertained  a 
lively  hope  that  its  tendency  would  be  to  bring 
the  abhorred  of  his  soul,  the  aristocracy, 
down.  In  this,  however,  Mr.  Raven  made  a 
slight  mistake.  The  aristocracy  had  httle  or 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  There  were  members 
of  the  aristocracy  in  the  majority,  it  was  true; 
but  then  all  their  pohtical  associations  were 
with  the  democracy  _;  and,  although  they  were, 
joined  by  certain  eminent  men  who  had  placed 
themselves  politically  in  the  aristocratic  ranks, 
they  were  chiefly  men  of  plebeian  origin, 
whom  Mr.  Raven  usually  held  in  high  esteem. 

The  fact,  therefore,  of  its  being  an  essentially 
democratic  movement  proved  the  purity  of  its 
character,  by  affording  a  strong  guarantee  that 
there  was  nothing  in  it  bearing  the  semblance 
of  tyranny,  it  being  proverbial  that  democrats 
cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  actuated  by 
anything  like  a  tyraimous  spirit. 

Mr.  Raven,  however,  did  not  care  to  look  at 
the  matter  in  this  point  of  view.  He  contended 
that  all  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, and  that,  therefore,  every  exercise  of 
power  was  an  act  of  aristocratic  tyranny.  "  I 
am  going  to  see  these  victims  of  your  beggarly 
aristocracy,  these  martyred  incarcerated  she- 
riffs," said  he  to  Valentine,  a  few  mornings 
after  poor  C4oodman's  liberation.  '•  ^Vill  you 
accompany  me?'' 

'■  Oh  yes  !  I  shall  feel  great  pleasure,"  said 
Valentine;   •'■'  I  should  like  to  see  them  much." 

The  caniage  was  ordered,  and  they  soon  after 
started,  JMr.  Raven  having  put  on  his  most 
liaughty  frown  and  screwed  his  lips  into  an  ex- 
pression of  contempt  the  most  superb. 

'•'What  do  you  think  of  this  question?"  said 
he  on  the  way — "  this  unparalleled  barbarous 
question !'' 

'•'Why,"  replied  Valentirie,  "my  impression 
is,  that  while  on  the  one  hand  the  particulai 
publication  complained  of  ought  not  to  be  held 
to  be  a  libel  at  all,  on  the  other  if  the  servants 
of  the  House  of  Commons  are  to  be  privileged 
to  write  and  publish  what  they  please  of  any 
man  with  impunity,  as  we  possess  no  security 
against  the  malignity  of  such  servants,  they  may 
assail  in  their  reports  t.he  reputation  of  any  hon- 
orable man.  and  plunge  him  and  his  family 
into  inextricable  ruin." 

As  this  was  an  extremelv  narrow  view  of  the 
matter,  'Mr.  Raven  agreed  with  every  word,  and 
contended,  moieover,  that  the  Commons"  House 
of  Parliament  had  no  constitutional  right  to 
create  for  themselves  just  what  privileges  they 
pleased,  which  was  in  the  abstract  particularly 
stupid. 

The  carriage  now  stopped,  and  they  alighted, 
and  were  ushered,  with  others,  by  a  remarka- 
bly thin  individual,  into  the  presence  of  two 
dark  jolly-looking  gentlemen,  who  were  in  fact 
the  martyred  sheriffs.  They  did  not  appear  to 
be  much  cut  up :  on  the  contrary,  they  looked 
rather  waggish,  as  if  they  would  not  have  cared 
to  intimate  privately  and  confidentially,  that  as 
a  whole,  they  rather  liked  it  than  not.  One  of 
them,  it  is  true,  seemed  to  want  a  change  of 
air,  for  his  breath  was  rather  short,  and  te 
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wheezed  sometimes  slightly ;  but  with  this  sin- 
gle exception  they  appeared  to  be  perfectly 
easy  in  their  minds,  and  absolutely  induced  the 
belief  that  they  derived  from  their  position  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  secret  satisfaction. 
Of  course,  they  spoke  firmly  and  boldly  on  the 
subject.  They  declared  that  they  would  never 
give  in  !  They  had,  by  some  strange  perver- 
sion of  reason,  deluded  themselves  into  the 
conviction,  that  in  acting  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  supreme  will  of  the  majority  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  they  had  actually  done  no  more 
than  their  duty ;  and  such  being  the  case,  they 
gave  pointed  expression  to  their  fixed  and  im- 
movable determination  to  suffer  death  rather 
than  yield  to  what  they  denounced  as  a  most 
tyrannous  exercise  of  unconstitutional  power. 
They  couldn't  do  it  I  They  wouldn't  do  it ! 
— their  principles  wouldn't  let  them  !  They  felt 
of  course  grateful  to  those  affectionate  friends 
who  had  done  them  the  honor  to  visit  them 
there,  in  the  dark  foggy  day  of  tribulation ;  but 
as  for  surrendering  to  the  tyrannous  majority 
of  the  House  of  Commons! — they  wouldn't. 

Of  course,  as  these  strong  and  undutiful 
expressions  reached  the  ears  of  those  who 
composed  the  majority  against  whom  they 
were  directed,  no  merciful  consideration  could 
be  hoped  for  from  them.  They  were  daring 
expres.sions,  remarkably  daring.  The  noble  and 
jealous  majority,  who  felt  that  they  ought  to  be 
treated  with  the  utmost  deference  by  those  whom 
they  had  incarcerated  for  a  breach  of  their  privi- 
leges, strongly  disapproved  of  those  expressions; 
and  hence  when,  a  few  days  afterwards,  a  meet- 
ing was  convened  by  the  contumacious  sheriffs 
to  take  into  consideration  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  their  imprisonment,  and  to  adopt 
Buch  proceedings  as  might  be  expedient  to  etlect 
their  liberation,  a  deputation  from  that  noble 
majority,  composed  of  half-a-dozen  of  the  most 
popular  statesmen — backed  by  a  legion  of  in- 
dividuals, each  of  whom  had  been  secured  by  a 
small  retaining  fee  to  advocate  privilege  "for 
ever!  —  marched  into  the  hall  in  which  the 
meeting  was  to  be  held,  about  an  hour  before 
the  regular  proceedings  were  to  commence. 

Having  thus  obtained  possession  of  the  place, 
they  determined,  instead  of  waiting  for  those 
lardigrade  creatures  whose  province  it  was  to 
fead  the  business  of  the  meeting,  to  commence 
and  carry  on  the  proceedings  themselves,  and 
therefore  one  of  the  deputation  stepped  forward 
to  propose  that  another  of  the  deputation  should 
be  requested  to  take  the  chair.  This  produced 
some  slight  disapprobation,  forasmuch  as  there 
were  already  a  few  "friends  of  fair  play"  in 
the  room;  they  protested  against  the  under- 
sheriffs —  whom  the  sheriffs  had  deputed  to 
attend — being  thus  by  a  dignified  manccuvre 
forestalled. 

"  Gentlemen  !"  said  the  proposer,  addressing 
the  retainers,  "is  it  your  wish  that  our  old  and 
tried  friend  should  take  the  chair  I" 

In  the  midst  of  a  slight  senatorial  yell,  the 
question  was  nominally  seconded  and  carried 
with  surpassing  unanimity,  and  the  old  and 
tried  friend  vaulted  into  the  chair  in  the  due 
course  of  nature. 

"  We  are  met  here  to-day,"  said  that  states- 


man, "  to  discuss  a  vital  principle  of  extraordi- 
nary vitality." 

"  You  have  not  been  elected  to  the  chair  \" 
cried  one  of  the  friends  of  fair  play. 

"Haven't  I?"  said  the  statesman.  "Never 
mind,  I  am  in  it !"  and  he  winked  at  the  Sena- 
tors  around  him.  "  I  am  not  going  to  make  a 
long  speech,"  he  continued.  "  Has  any  gentle- 
man a  resolution  to  submit  to  the  meeting?" 

"I  have  a  resolution!"  cried  a  remarkable 
senator,  who  took  great  delight  in  beholding 
dead  bodies,  and  prided  himself  especially 
upon  the  statesmanlike  quality  of  making  faces 
of  a  character  peculiarly  grotesque.  "  I  have 
a  resolution  to  propose." 

One  of  the  friends  of  fair  play  here  protested 
against  the  irregularity  of  the  proceedings. 

"  Why,  your  honest  and  straightforward 
chairman,"  exclaimed  the  remarkable  senator^ 
"  asked  if  any  one  had  a  resolution  to  propose : 
I  answer,  yes,  I  have  one." 

"  I  beg  to  rise  to  order,"  said  a  gentleman, 
Avho  was  at  that  time  well  known  in  the  city. 

'•  Order !"  cried  the  .remarkable  senator, 
"why,  there's  no  disorder  now,  except  that 
which  you  make  !" 

The  gentleman,  however,  insisted  upon  sug- 
gesting, that,  in  their  eagerness  to  do  business, 
they  had  forgotten  to  read  the  requisition,  whichi 
just  for  the  sake  of  quieting  that  gentleman,  was 
borrowed  and  read. 

"Now,"  said  the  senator,  who  was  still 
on  his  legs,  "we  have  everything  regular, 
and " 

"  But,"  interrupted  an  enemy  to  privilege, 
"  we  want  fair  play  !" 

"  Why,  the  gintleman  who  calls  for  fair  play,*' 
cried  one  of  the  deputation,  who  boasted  of 
having  tropically  a  tail  with  seven  million  sup- 
ple joints,  "  is  ugly  enough  to  be  angry  I  Did 
ye  iver  now  say  sich  an  ugly  baste  !  Be  me 
soul  thin,  he's  ugly  in  the  extrame." 

This  sound  and  unanswerable  argument  in 
favor  of  the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  consequently  in  favor  of  the  incar- 
ceration of  the  Sheriffs,  had  an  electric  effect, 
and  again  cleared  the  way  for  that  remarkable 
senator,  who  was  still  in  possession  of  the  chair. 

"  We  have  to  consider,"  he  resumed,  "  we 
have  to  consider,  in  the  first  place '" 

"  Down !  down  !"  shouted  the  friends  of  fair 
play. 

"  Indeed  !''  said  the  senator,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  contempt.  "Down!  down!  Don't  you 
wish  you  may  get  it?  Down  !  who's  to  do  it"? 
Who'll  put  me  down  1  that's  what  I  ask  :  who'll 
put  me  down?  Down!  It  won't  do!  It's  no 
go!     It's  been  tried  on  before." 

"Are  you  a  freeholder?"  demanded  one  of 
the  friends  of  fair  play. 

"Am  I  a  freeholder?  there's  a  pretty  fellow! 
there's  a  most  sensible  animal !  Why,  the  fel- 
low must  be  a  natural  fool  to " 

Here  there  were  loud  cries  of  question. 

"  Question  !"  cried  the  senator.  "  The  que» 
tion  is  too  much  for  you  !  You  have  too  much 
stupidity  to  understand  the  question.  I  am  not 
at  all  surprised  at  a  lot  of  idiots  bawling  out 
'question!  question!  question!'"  And  the 
senator,   screwing  up  his   legislatorial   mouth, 
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gave  interesting  imitations  of  the  various  tones 
in  which  the  word  question  was  capable  of  be- 
ing uttered. 

An  elderly  gentleman  on  the  hustings  here 
had  the  unblushing  audacity  to  call  "Order  !'"' 

"I  wish,"  said  the  senator  with  infinite  pro- 
priety, •'  that  I  had  a  strait  waistcoat  for  that 
old  lunatic.'- 

This  observation  was  greatly  applauded,  but 
before  the  applause  had  died  away  another 
gentleman,  who  was  dressed  rather  better  than 
any  member  of  the  Deputation,  suggested  the 
propriety  of  the  speaker  confining  his  remarks 
to  the  object  for.  which  the  meeting  had  been 
called.  "  What  do  you  mean  ?"  cried  the 
senator.  "  Who  is  this  man-milliner  who  dares 
to  interrupt  me]  What  has  he  done  with  his 
band-box  ?"' 

At  this  interesting  stage  of  the  proceedings 
the  under-sheritfs  entered  with  their  friends, 
among  whom  were  several  highly  influential, 
but  grossly  deluded  magistrates  of  the  county. 
They  proceeded  at  once  to  the  platform,  and 
one  of  the  under-sheritTs  had  the  daring  to  re- 
quest the  statesman  who  occupied  the  chair  to 
give  it  up.  To  this  cool,  but  extremely  auda- 
cious request,  of  course  that  great  statesman  re- 
fused to  accede.  '"  1  am  here,"  said  he,  '-'and 
here  I  stick,  and  no  mistake  about  it !" — an 
appropriate  observation  which  called  forth  a 
remark  from  the  under-sherilT,  to  the  efl'ect, 
that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  corrupt  the 
meeting,  which  remark  had  no  sooner  been 
uttered  than  a  rush  was  made  from  the  back  of 
the  platform,  of  which  the  object  was  obvioush' 
to  hurl  the  under-sherifi's  and  their  influential 
friends  headlong  into  the  body  of  the  meeting. 

There  were  many  superficial  individuals  at 
thi-stime  present,  who  conceived  that  this  was 
not  precisely  the  fashion  in  which  a  great  prin- 
ciple ought  to  be  discussed ;  but  then  these  in- 
dividuals really  knew  nothing  at  all  about  the 
matter:  they  foolishly  imagined  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  deputation  to  allow  the  Sheritf's 
friends  to  be  heard,  whereas  it  was  their  dut}' — 
a  duly  which  they  owed  to  that  majority  whom 
they  fairly  represented — to  silence  the  SherifT's 
tiends,  by  all  the  means  at  their  command. 

The  under-sherifls,  notwithstanding,  kept 
their  ground,  with  that  physical  inflexibility  by 
which  bold  bad  men  are  in  the  aggregate 
characterized,  and  a  regular  battle  ensued.  The 
deputation  themselves  were  particularly  active, 
while  the  spirit  and  courage  developed  b}'  their 
retainers  were  admirable  in  the  extreme.  They 
tore  down  the  partition  that  enclosed  the  plat- 
form, as  if  it  had  been  touch-wood,  and  crum- 
bled the  chairman's  table  into  one  chaotic  mass 
of  infinitesimal  dust. 

"  The  Riot  Act !  The  Riot  Act !"  exclaimed 
one  of  the  dastardly  enemies  to  unlimited 
privilege,  and  the  under-sheriffs  actually  did 
read  the  Riot  Act,  and  quitted  the  room  with 
their  friends  like  cowards,  leaving  the  noble 
deputation  of  the  majority  of  the  Commons' 
House  of  Parliament  in  full  possession  of  the 
field,  after  having  triumphantly  struck  the 
conviction  into  ever}''  British  breast,  that  both 
in  and  out  of  the  House  they  were  resolved  to 
reign  supreme  ! 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

SHOWS    WHAT    CURIOUS    CREATURES    LADIES    IN     LOVH 
MAY  APPEAR. 

In  the  course  of  their  lives,  men  frequently 
find  their  estimate  of  the  character  of  ladies  to 
be  incorrect;  and  although  it  may  occasionally 
happen — say  once  in  an  age — that  a  lady  will 
mistake  the  real  character  of  a  man,  the  striking 
truth  involved  in  the  position  loses  none  of  its 
legitimate  force,  for  it  has  but  to  be  experienced 
to  inspire  the  soul  with  a  due  appreciation  of 
its  purity  and  importance. 

It  does  not,  however,  by  any  means  follow 
of  necessity,  that  when  circumstances  prompt 
men  to  form  a  second  estimate,  the  second  must 
be  more  correct  than  the  first,  for  the  qualities 
of  ladies,  especially  if  they  be  loveable,  lovely, 
and  young,  are  so  variously  developed  and 
concealed,  that  a  man  can  make  sure  of  being 
somewhat  out,  only,  when  after  having  added 
the  litUe  items  up,  he  discovers  that  he  has 
reckoned  the  amount  to  be  an  angel. 

It  will  hence  be  perceived,  that  how  various 
and  irreconcileable  soever  may  be  the  estimates 
of  men  touching  this  extremely  interesting  point, 
it  is  perfectly  possible  for  the  first  to  be  the  true 
one,  albeit  the  probability  inclines  to  the  second. 
It  is,  however,  strictly  within  the  scope  of  the 
imagination  to  conceive  that  they  may  in  some 
cases  be  equally  wrong,  and  in  order  to  prove 
this  remarkable  fact,  it  will  be  necessaiy  to  ex- 
plain how  Valentine,  after  having  formed  his 
finst  estimate  of  the  character  of  Louise,  was 
induced  to  form  a  second,  and  how  that  was 
found  to  be  quite  as  incorrect  as  the  first. 

He  had  for  some  time  observed  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  an  inexplicable  change  in  the 
general  tone  and  bearing  of  Louise.  She  had 
become  in  his  view,  more  imperative,  more 
haughty,  more  assuming,  and  labored  appa- 
rently to  make  him  understand  that  she  had  an 
inalienable  right  to  insist  upon  his  devoting  the 
whole  of  his  time  and  attention  to  her.  When- 
ever he  failed  to  call  precisely  when  she  hap- 
pened to  expect  him.  she  would  address  him  in 
a  style  which  bore  the  semblance  of  asperity, 
and  demand  to  know  the  reason;  when,  if  he 
did  not  explain  to  her  entire  satisfaction,  she 
would  turn  from  him  at  once,  and  for  hours  sit 
sullenly  silent  alone. 

Of  course  Valentine  did  not  approve  of  this 
mode  of  displaying  aff'ection.  He  felt  that  she 
might  love  him  indeed,  fondly,  passionately: 
still  he  conceived  that  the  object  she  had  in 
view  was  to  make  him  her  slave,  to  which  his 
spirit  would  not  allow  him  to  submit.  His  feel- 
ings towards  her  were  of  the  purest  and  most 
affectionate  caste  :  he  had  cherished  those 
feelings  from  the  first,  and  still  fostered  them 
fondly,  albeit  he  had  been  led  to  suspect  that 
she  was  not  that  sweet-tempered,  mild,  calm, 
gentle  creature  his  heart  induced  him  originally 
to  beheve  her  to  be ;  but  when  he  discovered, 
or  thought  he  had  discovered,  that  she  pre- 
sumed upon  the  existence  of  those  feelings,  and 
appeared  to  take  delight  in  wounding,  playing 
with,  and  tyrannizing  over  them,  he  naturally 
felt  that  if  the  spirit  by  which  she  was  actuat'^a 
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were  not  promptly  checked,  it  would  eventually 
acquire  too  much  strength  to  be  subdued. 

The  more  he  tried,  however,  to  accomplish 
the  task  he  had  proposed,  the  more  impatient 
she  became.  He  remonstrated  calmly,  and 
delicately  pointed  out  the  folly  of  giving  way  to 
a  habil  which  could  be  productive  of  nothing 
but  discontent.  ''  My  dear  Louise  !"'  he  would 
exclaim,  •'  why  do  you  tlius  strive  to  make  me 
wretched?  Why  assume  a  false  cliaracter? 
This  is  one  to  which  I  am  sure  you  have  no 
real  claim,  and  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  con- 
ceive what  pleasure  you  can  derive  from  its  as- 
sumption, when  you  know  it  to  be  a  source  of 
uiihappiness  to  me."' 

''Sir,'"'"  she  would  reply,  "understand  that  I 
am  not  to  be  schooled  like  a  child.  I  will  not 
be  spoken  to  thus.  I  cannot  bear  it.  It  dis- 
plays an  overbearing  disposition  to  which  I  ^'ill 
never  submit.  1  f  I  am  so  odious  that  my  society 
IS  the  source  of  pain  to  you,  I  do  not  conceive 
that  you  are  bound  to  endure  it.  There  are 
others  more  amiable,  more  calculated  doubtless 
to  impart  pleasure.  I  am  therefore  surprised 
that  you  do  not  prefer  their  society  to  mine." 

These  and  other  remarks  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter had  the  effect  of  inducing  Valentine  to  be- 
lieve, that  while  her  ostensible  aim  was  to  mo- 
nopolize the  whole  of  his  time  and  attention,  her 
latent  object  was  to  tire  him  out,  and  thus  to 
force  him  to  do  that  which  she  was  anxious  to 
avoid  doing  directly  herself.  He  knew  that  on 
the  death  of  her  father  she  would  be  mistre,ss 
of  some  considerable  wealth;  he  knew  that 
Raven  belonged  to  the  mere  monied  aristocracy, 
and  that  his  purse-proud  .spirit  had  been  im- 
bibed to  some  extent  by  Louise;  it  was  there- 
fore but  natural  for  him  to  imagine  that  on  its 
being  discovered  that  his  expectations  v*'ere  no- 
thing at  all  comparable  with  hers,  her  father 
had  prompted  her  to  resort  to  some  indirect 
means  of  breaking  off  what  he  considered  an 
ineligible  match. 

Of  course  he  no  sooner  conceived  this  idea 
than  he  resolved  to  absent  himself  at  least  for 
a  time.  There  had  been  nothing  in  Raven's 
conduct  towards  him  to  justify  such  an  impres- 
sion, while  his  hopes  were  in  favor  of  its  being 
utterly  false ;  still  he  felt  himself  bound,  as  a 
matter  of  common  justice  lo  himself,  to  have 
recourse  to  the  only  available  mode  of  ascer- 
taining if  the  notion  he  had  conceived  were 
well  founded  or  not. 

He  accordingly  ceased  to  visit  as  usual,  and 
as  he  kept  away  for  two  entire  days  without 
hearing  one  word  from  Louise,  he  began  to  be 
particularly  wretched  in  the  conviction  that 
what  he  had  imagined  was  really  correct.  On 
the  third  da\",  however,  his  hopes  revived, 
when  he  saw  Raven's  carriage  drive  up  to  the 
door.  He  was  of  course  "not  at  home,"  but 
that  was  perfectly  unnecessary,  seeing  that 
Louise,  who  was  alone  in  the  carriage,  simply 
inquired  after  the  state  of  his  general  health, 
and  havnig  sent  in  her  father's  card,  drove  off 
at  once. 

The  lightness  and  freedom  with  which  Va- 
lentine, after  this,  breathed,  were  remarkable. 
He  actually  began  to  feel  himself  again,  and  it 


really  required  but  little  to  reassure  him  that 
Louise  loved  him  still. 

"Why,  Val,"  said  Uncle  John,  who  entered 
the  room  as  the  card  was  brought  up.  •'  What 
is  the  matter,  my  boy,  between  you  and  your 
ladye  love, — anything  wrong?" 

"I  am  not  quite  satisfied,"  said  Valentine. 
"  Not  quite  satisfied  !  then  you  oifght  to  be. 
That's  my  impression. — you  ought  to  be  satis- 
fied. What  would  j'ou  have  ?  She  is  interest- 
ing,; amiable,  beautiful,  intelligent.  What 
more  can  you  desire?" 

"  Sincerity  !"  replied  Valentine. 
'•  And  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  she  is  not 
sincere  ?  Pooh,  absurd !  I'll  not  believe  it» 
She  is  full  of  sincerity;  that  girl  is  all  heart. 
I  know  it :  I  am  sure  of  it !  Val,  you  must  not 
have  such  fancies.  You  deceive  yourself 
while  you  trifle  with  her,  and  no  man  has  a 
right  to  play  with  the  feelings  of  a  woman." 

"  That,  I  am  sure  I  have  no  desire  to  do ; 
but  she  appears  to  take  pleasure  iu  trifling 
with  mine." 

"Why,  of  course!  They  all  do  it.  You 
ought  to  know  that.  It  is  a  thing  which  every 
man  must  expect.  It  is  their  province,  but 
their  object  is  simply  to  see  what  men  are 
made  of." 

"  That  may  be  very  correct,"  said  Valentine, 
"  they  may  all  be  coquettes  more  or  less  ;  but 
I  fear  that,  as  I  am  not  rich  and  they  are,  the 
impression  of  Raven  is  that  Louise,  by  marry- 
ing me,  would  be  to  some  extent  sacrificed." 

"  Sacrificed  !"  exclaimed  Uncle  John,  with  an 
appropriate  look  of  indignation.  "  Why,  what 
does  lie  mean  by  that?  What  does  he  mean 
by  his  daughter  being  sacrificed?  Does  he 
take  you  for  a  pennyless  beggar?  Never  enter 
the  house  again,  my  boy  !  Show  yom  inde- 
pendence ! — sacrificed,  indeed  !" 

"  Recollect  I  have  no  proof  of  this  biding  his 
impression." 

"  But  have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  it  to 
be  so?" 

"  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  any  strong  direcl 
reason  to  believe  it." 

"  But   has   he   ever    hinted    such    a   thing? 
Has  he  ever  in  any  shape  given  you  the  slight- 
est intimation  of  anything  of  the  kh^d?" 
"Never."  i. 

"  Then  how  came  you  to  entertain  the>  noi- 
tion?" 

"  Simply  because  I  have  of  late;  observed  a 
change  in  the  manner  of  Louise." 

"Is  that  all?  Why,  you  silly  fellow  !  D'd 
you  ever  expect  to  find  her  always  the  same  ? 
do  you  not  know  that  all  women  are  as  varia- 
ble as  the  wind?  A  change  in  her  manner.' 
why,  they  are  always  changing.  They  are 
continually  at  it.  And  so,  because  she  has  sim- 
ply done  that  which  is  recognised  gererally  a? 
one  of  their  privileges,  poor  things  !  )'0i_  consider 
yourself  ju.stified  in  supposing  that  she  is  an.-*, 
ions  to  discard  you  in  consequence  of  her  pecu»- 
niary  expectations  being  somewhat  more  brii- 
liant  than  your  own  !  Don't  be  stupid.  Go  as 
usual.  If,  indeed,  any  hint  of  the  kind  be  giv- 
en, you  will  know  how  to  act ;  leave  the  house 
that  very  instant,  and  nevoi  enter  il  again.     But 
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1  don't  believe  anylhing  of  the  sort.  The  girl 
is  passionately  fond  of  you.  I  am  sure  of  it. 
Can  you  imagine  that  she  would  have  called 
here  this  morning  if  her  object  we're  what  you 
suspect  it  to  be  ?  Is  it  likely  ?  My  boy,  you 
do  her  an  injustice.  Go  to  her  at  once.  You 
are  wounding  her  feelings,  which  you  ought  as 
a  man  to  be  anxious  to  avoid.  Depend  upon 
it,  Val,  she  is  a  good  little  creature.  She  is 
the  very  sort  of  girl  with  whom,  if  I  were  again 
young,  I  should  be  likely  to  fall  over  head  and 
ears  in  love."' 

As  the  firmness,  as  well  as  the  birth  of  afTec- 
tion,  in  a  great  degree  depends  upon  our  views 
being  backed  by  the  judgment  of  others,  Valen- 
tine heard  this  with  pleasure.  He  felt  at  the 
time  quite  sure  that  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Uncle  John  was  correct,  and  therefore  made  up 
his  mind  to  call  the  following  morning.  In  the 
evening,  however,  while  engaged  in  a  conver- 
sation touching  the  villany  of  Goodman's  '•da- 
tives, a  note  superscribed  by  Louise  and  en  jla- 
zoned  with  the  flaming  crest  of  Raven,  .vas 
brought  into  the  room,  with  the  information  that 
the  servant  had  been  desired  to  wait. 

The  note  was  immediately  opened,  of  course, 
and  the  following  were  found  to  be  its  affec- 
tionate contents: — 

'•'  Miss  Raven  has  to  apologize  for  having 
thus  taken  the  liberty  of  troubling  one  so  supe- 
rior in  every  respect  to  herself;  but  as  she  has 
the  presumption  to  conceive  it  to  be  possible 
that  he  may  condescend  to  state  whether  she 
may  expect  him  to  honor  her  with  a  call  to- 
morrow morning,  and  if  not,  whether  she  wnll 
be  justified  in  expecting  ever  to  have  that  high 
honor  again ;  she  humbly  begs  the  favor  of 
some  slight  information  on  the  subject,  albeit 
she  is  fully  aware  of  its  being  one  which  to  him 
is  extremely  displeasing.'' 

Twice  Valentine  read  this  afTectionate  note, 
being  naturally  anxious  to  understand  all  its 
peculiar  points  and  bearings,  and  then  smiled 
as  he  submitted  it  to  Uncle  John,  who  having 
laughed  very  merrily,  handed  it  to  Whitely, 
upon  whom  it  had  a  totally  different  effect,  for 
he  shed  tears  the  moment  he  saw  it,  and  on 
being  strongly  urged  to  state  the  reason,  ex- 
plained that  it  was  in  consequence  of  its  being 
precisely  like  the  handwriting  of  her  by  whom, 
fifteen  years  before,  he  had  been  shamefully 
dishonored. 

"  Bless  my  life  and  soul !"  said  Uncle  John. 
"  Why  how  was  that  ?" 

'■Some  day,"  replied  Whitely,  "I  will  e.x- 
plain.  It  is  a  long  sad  tale  —  a  tale  of  wretch- 
edness on  the  one  hand,  and  infamy  on  the 
other;"  and  fresh  tears  gushed  forth  as  he  look- 
ed again  at  the  writing,  which  appeared  to 
call  up  recollections  of  a  character  the  most 
painful. 

While  Whitely  was  thus  occupied,  Valentine 
was  preparing  to  answer  the  note.  He  knew  not 
how  to  begin:  "My  dear  Louise?"  —  No,  that 
would  not  do.  '•'  Madam  V  no  :  nor  would  that. 
At  length,  having  decided  upon  sending  an  an- 
swer, in  a  style  corresponding  with  her  own  for 
the  time  being,  he  wrote  thus : — 

"Miss  Raven  is  hereby  informed,  that  he, 
whose  immense  superiority  has  been  so  happily 
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acknowledged,  will  have  the  peculiar  conde- 
scension to  honor  Mi.ss  Raven  with  a  visit  in  the 
morning." 

This  he  thought  very  fair  and  highly  appro- 
priate, considering;  and,  having  despatched  it, 
he  turned  to  resume  the  conversation  havirig 
reference  to  Goodman's  position  with  his  bro- 
ther. Whitely  was,  however,  then  deeply  en- 
gaged with  his  own  thoughts,  while  Uncle  John 
seemed  quite  disposed  to  commune  with  him- 
self in  silence  ;  and,  therefore,  as  Valentine  aho 
had  private  considerations  to  entertain  him,  the 
subject  was  not  renewed,  and  they  all  retired 
early. 

Valentine  slept  most  soundly  that  night.  His 
rest  had,  for  some  time  previouslj',  been  broken. 
He  had  had  dreadful  dreams:  nay,  his  vivid 
imagination  had  actually,  on  one  occasion, 
placed  him  in  a  position  from  which — although 
hotly  pursued  by  a  mob  of  individuals  whom 
he  washed  to  avoid  —  he  was  utterly  unable  to 
stir  an  inch  ! — which  was  very  unpleasant.  His 
mind  was  now,  howevev,  comparatively  tran- 
quil ;  and  as  he,  in  consequence,  made  up  to 
some  extent  for  the  sleep  which  he  had  lost,  he 
rose  in  the  morning  ver)'  sensibly  refreshL=id, 
and,  having  eaten  an  unusually  hearty  break- 
fast, proceeded  to  keep  his  appointment  with 
Louise. 

"I  wonder,"  thought  he  on  the  way,  —  "I 
wonder  how  she  will  receive  me  ?  Angrily,  per- 
haps— perhaps  coldly — perhaps  with  a  smile." 
He  could  scarcely  tell  which  of  the  three  was  the 
most  probable  conjecture,  although  it  may  just 
as  well  at  once  be  confessed,  that,  as  his  hopes 
were  with  the  last,  he  inclined  to  the  belief 
that  the  greatest  amount  of  probability  rested 
decidedly  upon  that. 

The  thing  was,  however,  soon  proved.  He 
reached  the  house,  and  was  shown  into  a  room, 
in  which  Louise  sat  in  state.  He  approached 
her  :  she  bowed  with  that  peculiar  grace  which 
freezes  on  the  hottest  day  in  June.  He  took 
her  hand :  she  withdrew  it.  He  attempted  to 
kiss  her  ! — she  would  not  allow  that  attempt  to 
succeed,  but  waved  her  hand  towards  a  chair 
in  the  distance. 

"  Louise,"  said  he,  tranquilly,  "  may  I  know 
your  object  in  wishing  me  to  visit  you  this 
morning?" 

'•  Sir,  my  object  was  to  ascertain  why  you 
treat  me  with  contempt.  I  conceived  that  if 
even  you  had  no  regard  for  me,  you  at  least  had 
the  feelings  of  a  gerttlemaft.  But  it  appears  that 
even  in  that,  I  have  been  grossly  deceived." 

"  You  are  inclined  to  be  .severe.  Miss  Raven," 
said  Valentine,  good-humoredly. 

'■'  Not  more  so  than  circumstances  warrant. 
If,  after  having  been  but  too  successful  in  in- 
ducing me  to  believe  that  your  professions  were 
sincere,  you  discovered  in  my  character,  or 
general  conduct,  anything  calculated  to  render 
my  society  painful,  why  had  you  not  the  man- 
liness to  avow  it  1 — why  absent  yourself  from 
me  without  a  single  word  of  explanation  — 
without  uttering  a  syllable  having  reference  to 
the  cause  ?     Is  it  gentleman-like  1    Is  it — " 

"  Miss  Raven,  shall  I  call  to-morrow  mom 
ing?    The  probability  is,  that  you  will  then  bo 
more  calm." 
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"  I  am  sufficiently  calm  now,  sir.  I  shall 
never  be  more  calm  until  you  have  explained 
to  me  that  which  seems  attributable,  not  to  mere 
caprice,  but  to  something  far  worse.  What 
have  I  done  ?  What  offence  have  I  committed? 
Why  liave  you  not  called  here  as  usual?  Give 
me  a  single  reason  for  your  absence,  and  then 
at  least  I  shall  know  how  to  act." 

"  Louise,  I  will  be  frank  with  you,"  said  Va- 
lentine, who  still  preserved  his  calmness;  "I 
will  candidly  explain  to  you  the  cause  of  my 
absence.  When  I  first  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you,  and  for  some  time  after  I  had  dis- 
covered your  residence,  it  was  not  alone  your 
beauty  by  which  I  was  enthralled,  although  to 
that  I  v/as  never  insensible — " 

"  Sir  !''  interrupted  Louise,  "  I  am  aware  that 
we  are  all  sufficiently  open  to  flattery ;  but  al- 
low me  to  suggest,  that  there  are  times  at 
which  it  becomes  too  palpable  to  be  pleasing. 
I  demand  to  know,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the 
reason  why  you  have  absented  yourself  from 
me." 

"Upon  my  word,  Miss  Raven,  you  are  some- 
what imperious." 

'•  Have  I  not  a  right,  sir,  to  demand  this,  after 
what  has  happened  ?     What  was  the  cause  ?" 

'•Briefly  this:  I  have  noticed,  of  late,  an 
extraordinary  change  in  your  conduct  towards 
me,  and,  conceiving  that  my  presence  had  be- 
come somewhat  irksome,  I — " 

"  How  could  you  possibly  imagine  anything 
of  the  kind,  when  you  know  that  I  have  done 
all  in  my  power  to  induce  you  to  call  more  con- 
stantly than  ever?" 

"  Nay,  nay,  hear  me  out.  Having  conceived 
this,  I  felt  that  there  must  be  some  motive, 
some  secret  cause,  for  so  sudden  a  change ; 
and,  being  utterly  unconscious  of  having  done 
aught  to  induce  it,  I  naturally  attributed  the 
fact  to  your  knowledge  of  my  expectations,  in 
1  pecuniary  point  of  view,  being  greatly  inferior 
to  your  own." 

"  What  have  I  to  do  with  pecuniary  expecta- 
tions? Have  I  ever  inquired  what  they  were  ? 
Have  I  ever  dropped  a  syllable,  which  could 
be  construed  into  a  hint  upon  the  .subject  ? 
Never  !  But  you  conceal  the  real  cause,  which 
lies  deeper.  You  once  saved  my  life ;  you 
saved  the  life  of  my  father,  and,  therefore, 
know  that  I  am  bound  to  you  in  gratitude  for 
ever.  You  presume  upon  that,  and  hence  trifle 
with,  and  trample  upon,  my  feelings ;  or  if  not, 
you  have  been  intri;)duced  to  some  brilliant 
coejuette,  some  fascjuathig  creature,  more  ac- 
complished and  highly  connected  than  myself, 
in  whose  society  you  experience  more  pleasure 
than  in  mine,  and  to  whom  you  devote  all  your 
happier  hours." 

"  Indeed^  Louise,  you  do  me  wrong,  and  I 
feel  that  in  your  calmer  moments  you  will  ac- 
knowledge, at  least  to  yourself,  that  vour  ex- 
pressed views  on  both  pohits  are  baseless  and 
Unjust." 

"  You  then  wish  me  to  believe  that,  ahhough 
you  thus  shun  me,  you  neither  take  advantage 
of  the  circumstance  I  have  named,  nor  court 
the  society  of  another  ?  You  wish  me  to  be- 
lieve this  ?" 

"  I  wish  you  to  believe,  that  although  my 


affections  are  fixed  upon  you  firmiy,  I  never 
will  consent  to  be  a  passive,  abject  .slave,  to  he 
tyrannized  over,  and  tortured  perpetually  by  the 
violence  of  her  from  whom  I  ought  to  expect 
nothing  but  gentleness  and  love.'"' 

"  You  understand,  sir,  of  course,"  said  Louise 
with  great  dignit}^,  ''  that,  at  least  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  you  are  perfecdy  free." 

"  It  %^ould  give  me  great  pleasure  to  make 
you  understand,  that,  at  least  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  these  strong  bursts  of  passion  are 
very  painful." 

"You  would  have  me  then  endure  all  in 
silence  ! — though  spurned,  shunned,  contemned, 
and  treated  with  every  other  species  of  con-- 
tumely,  I  must  be  silent !  She  to  whom  you 
have  devoted  the  last  three  days  may  do  this,; 
but  be  assured  that  I  will  not." 

"  The  last  three  days  I  have  devoted  to  those 
poor  old  gentlemen,  of  whom  I  have  so  fre- 
quently spoken." 

"  Assuming  such  to  have  been  the  case, 
even  that  would  not  justify  your  conduct  to 
me.  If  you  derive  more  pleasure  in  the  so- 
ciety of  two  old  lunatics  than  in  mine,  I,  of 
course,  feel  flattered,  and  can  only,  under  the 
circumstances,  say  that  you-  had  better  return 
to  it  at  once." 

"  I  will  do  so,  if  you  wish  it." 

"You  wdl? — Y'ou  will  leave  me  ?" 

"  Most  certainly,"  said  Valentine,  and  he 
rose  on  the  instant. 

"  Go,"  said  Louise,  who  bit  her  lips  violently, 
and  turned  pale  with  passion.  "  I  have  no 
right,  no  wish,  to  detain  you.  By  all  means, 
sir,  go.  But  remember,  if  you  do,  if  you  do 
leave  me  thus — never,  never — my  heart  will 
break  ! — I  cannot  bear  it—" 

"  Louise  !"  cried  Valentine,  who  flew  to  her 
side  instantly,  and  caught  her  in  his  arms,  as 
she  was  falling.  She  had  fainted.  The  per- 
spiration stood  like  dew  upon  her  brows,  which 
were  icy  cold,  and  she  looked  pale  as  deatlv 
For  a  m.oment  he  felt  paralyzed.  He  knew 
not  how  to  act.  He  gazed  upon,  and  kissed 
her ;  but  no  sign  of  reanimation  appeared. 
He  reached  the  bell,  still  bearing  her  in  his 
arms,  but  the  rope  seemed  useless.  He  tried 
the  other.  The  shock  was  far  too  great  for 
that;  it  came  down  as  instantaneously  as  if  it 
had  been  held  by  a  single  thread,  but  before  it 
descended  he  hait  unconsciously  made  suffi- 
cient noise  to  alarm  all  the  servants,  of  whom 
four  rushed  at  once  into  the  ro'im,  in  a  state  of 
great  excitement. 

Of  course,  they  were  all  stunned  on  behold- 
ing Louise,  like  a  dead  individual,  in  Valen- 
tine's arms ;  but  the  attitude  of  the  coachman 
was  the  most  picturesque,  although  many 
might  have  admired  the  repose  of  the  porter, 
an  extraordinary-looking,  sentimental  scoundrel, 
whose  comprehensive  mind  teemed  with  hov- 
rid  suspicions,  and  whom  the  scene  struck 
physically  tranquil. 

"My  goodness  me,  what  is  the  matter!" 
cried  the  lady's  maid,  in  whose  peculiar  apron 
had  been  established  two  remarkable  pockets, 
which  were  always  as  open  as  the  dav.  "  My 
dear  miss!  —  come! — poor  thing! — Rin  and 
fetch  the  Eau  de  Cologne,"  she  contin  led,  ad* 
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dressing  one  of  the  servants;  '^  it  is  lying  on  my 
table — a  long,  narrow  bottle,  all  neck !  You 
will  find  it — but  stay;  111  run  myself."' 

"You  had  better  remain,"  said  Valentine; 
''you  had  better  not  leave." 

"  Tell  Susati  to  get  it  then  :  tell  her  to  make 
haste !  I  hope  to  goodness  her  papa  will  not 
return  before  she  recovers;  if  he  should,  there'll 
be  such  a  to  do !     My  dear  young  lady ! — look 


up 


!     I  never  saw  her  so  before.     I  never  did. 


I  cannot  think  what  it  could  be.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive. Susan !  Susan  !  What  a  time  the  girl 
is,  to  be  sure.  But  there's  no  getting  anything 
done  uidess  one  does  it  one's  self.  Coachman, 
see  after  Susan.     What  can  she  be  about .'" 

Susan  entered,  and  the  Euu  de  Cologne  was 
applied  to  the  nostrils,  the  temples,  and  palms 
of  Louise,  who  eventually  sighed,  and  thus  at 
once  dispelled  Valentine's  fears.  That  sigh 
was  the  prelude  to  her  recovery.  Her  bosom 
began  to  heave  whh  its  usual  freedom;  the 
blood  gradually  returned  to  her  cheeks,  and 
she  looked  round  with  perfect  self-possession. 

"  Lead  me  to  my  room,"  said  she,  faintly,  to 
the  servants,  who  carefully  raised  her  from  the 
sofa.  "  I  am  better,  much  better  ;  but  I  shall 
there  be  more  quiet  and  at  ease." 

Valentine  offered  his  hand,  which  she  pressed 
and  kissed  warmly,  and  as  she  left  him,  he 
fondly  conceived  that  her  gaze  developed  a 
pure  and  affectionate  heart. 

"She  still  loves  me,"  said  he,  on  being  left 
alone.  "She  can  not  conceal  that;  but  as  her 
peace  of  mind  as  well  as  my  own  is  involved 
in  this  struggle,  I  must  not  yield  now.  It  is 
lamentable  that  she  thus  allows  angry  passions 
to  disguise  the  beauty  of  her  natural  affections, 
but  more  lamentable  still  would  it  be  if  those 
passions  were  allowed  to  gain  a  permanent 
mastery.  It  is  clear  that  my  impressions  were 
false.  She  has  no  wish  to  break  off  the  con- 
nection. Her  object  is  simply  to  contend  for 
her  own  supremacy,  with  a  view  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  species  of  domestic  despotism, 
which  ail  experience  proves  to  be  pernicious ; 
nay,  utterly  destructive  of  the  happiness  both 
of  her  who  is  the  ruler,  and  of  him  whom  she 
rules.  I  feel  that  I  am  as  little  inchned  as 
most  men,  to  be  a  domestic  tyrant,  but  this 
I  spirit  must  be  checked  :  and  as  I  imagine  that 
:  I  possess  sufficient  influence  to  check  it.  I  con- 
i.  Bider  myself  bound  to  exert  that  influence  by 
all  the  means  at  my  command." 

Being  unable  to  ring  the  bell,  he  now  desired 
the  peculiarly  sentimental  porter,  who  was  still 
engaged  in  turning  up  the  yellows  of  his  eyes 
>n  the  hall,  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries, 
and  having  at  length  ascertained  that  Louise 
had  completely  recovered,  he  at  once  left  the 
house,  with  a  firm  determination  to  carry  the 
object  he  had  proposed  to  himself  into  effect. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

'•  VALENTINE  VISITS  THE  ZOOLOGICAL  GARDENS. 

The  next  morning  Valentine  called  and  left 
fll8  card,  having  learned  that  Louise  was  quite 


well.  It  is  true,  tliat  he  was  not  exactly  satis- 
fied with  having  done  this  simply.  Had  hia 
feelings  been  unfettered,  had  he  consulted  them 
alone,  he  would  have  seen  her;  but  as  prudence 
suggested  that  the  better  course  was  that  which 
he  had  pursued,  he  started  off  for  a  long  walk 
instead.  He,  notwithstanding,  a  thousand  time.s 
wished  she  had  been  with  him,  and  as  the 
morning  was  delightfully  clear  and  calm,  he 
actually  turned,  on  arriving  at  the  gates  of  the 
Regent's  Park,  with  a  view  of  retracing  his 
steps.  Prudence,  however,  again  interposed, 
and  compelled  him  to  walk  on  alone. 

This  was  harsh  on  the  part  of  Prudence,  and 
her  dictates  are  often  particularly  harsh,  al- 
though it  happens — by  mere  chance  of  course — 
that  she  is  almost  invariably  right  in  the  long 
run.  seeing-  that  she  looks  beyond  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  passing  hour.  It  is,  however,  a 
striking  fact,  and  one  which  cannot  be  too  ex- 
tensively known,  that  that  which  lexicogra- 
phers generall)^  call  Irresolution,  is  frequently 
mistaken  for  Prudence  !  It  is  strange,  that  so 
pernicious  a  mistake  should  be  made — that  the 
one  should  be  taken  for  the  other ;  yet  it  is  so, 
yea,  even  as  a  bitter  had  shilling  is  frequently 
taken  for  a  good  one.  For  example  :  a  man  is 
anxious  to  know  himself,  and  goes  to  an  accom- 
plished Phrenologist,  who  finds  an  extraordi- 
nary bump  about  the  middle  of  each  parietal 
bone.  "  You  have  a  deal  of  caution,"  observes 
the  professor,  as  he  gropes  about  in  vain  for 
some  counteracting  organ.  "A  deal  of  cau- 
tion," and  assitming  the  "  science"  of  Phren- 
ology, for  the  nonce  to  be  in  this  small  particular 
correct,  that  man  would  be  considered  a  pru- 
dent man.  by  those  who  confound  prudence 
with  irresolution.  But  see  such  a  man  in  the 
street.  He  wants  something:  he  wants  it  very 
riiuch,  but  he  doesn't  know  whether  to  have  it 
or  not.  He  has  a  very  strong  desire  to  enter  a 
house.  He  goes  up  to  the  door,  stops  to  hesitate 
a  little,  and  then  turns  away  to  think  it  over 
again.  Well,  shall  he  go  in  ?  Eh'?  Yes — and 
yet — no.  But  then,  let — him — see  !  and  he 
walks  back  again.  He  can't  make  up  his  mind. 
He  ivants  to  go  in  ! — but,  perhaps — no  ;  and 
again  he  walks  away  a  few  paces  ;  and  thus 
he  will  amuse  you  by  trotting  to  and  fro,  knit- 
ting his  brows  and  scratching  his  head  just  as 
long  as  you  like  to  look  at  him.  Catch  such  a 
man  taking  unto  himself  a  wife,  or  entering 
into  anything  like  a  speculation.  You  cannot 
do  it.  He  is  not  to  be  caught.  He  has  not  a 
single  spark  of  the  spirit  of  enterprise  in  him. 
He  must  "  see  his  way  clear ;"  and  even  then 
he  won't  move,  for  "  a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth 
two  in  the  bu.sh."  A  perfect  specimen  of  this 
peculiar  species  would  be  a  blessing  to  himself 
and  an  honor  to  his  country,  for  he  would  never 
voluntarily  stir,  because  he  would  never  be 
able  to  make  up  his  mind  to  do  it.  A  perfect 
specimen,  however,  perhaps  never  existed. 
Hypochondriacal  individuals  approach  the 
nearest  to  perfection  in  thi.s  respect,  their 
disease  being  the  fruit  of  irresolution  legiti- 
mately ripened  into  rottenness. 

Mighty  minds  must  therefore  hold  it  to  bo 
marvellous,  that  prudence  should  be  so  gener- 
ally confounded  with  irresolution,  and  although 
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it  IS  perfectly  possible  that  Valentine  might  not 
have  thought  of  this  as  he  walked  round  the 

Eark,  it  is  clear  that  he  was  guided  at  the  time 
y  real  prudence,  and  was  sad  only  because  he 
then  felt  it  to  be  harsh. 

Having  reached  a  gate,  which  he  found  on 
inquiry  to  be  that  of  the  Zoological  Gardens,  it 
struck  him  that  as  he  never  had  been  in,  he 
might  as  well  spend  an  hour  in  viewing  the 
" wonderful""  animals,  as  they  are  termed, 
solely  because  they  are  in  this  country  rare, 
which  is  partial  and  unjust,  seeing  that  fleas, 
which  are  not  rare  in  civilized  Europe,  are 
equally  wonderful,  their  physical  organization 
being  equally-  perfect. 

Caring,  however,  but  litlle  for  this,  he  went 
up  to  the  lodge,  and  having  tendered  his  shil- 
ling, was  asked  for  a  ticket. 

'•  I  have  no  ticket  !"'  said  Valentine. 

"  Voa  can't  be  admitted  without,"  said  the 
man. 

"  Well,  where  am  I  to  get  one  1" 

'•'  Oh,  anywhere  ! — at  any  of  the  shops.  But 
you  can  pass  with  the  ne.xt  party.'' 

At  this  moment  a  person  approached,  and, 
having  tendered  a  small  slip  of  paper,  with  a 
shilling,  walked  in.  when  Valentine  put  down 
his  shilling  and  followed,  which  made  all  the 
difference. 

On  entering  the  grounds,  the  first  thing  that 
attracted  his  attention  was  a  pole,  established 
in  the  centre  of  a  well,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
three  melancholy  bears  were  crawling  round 
and  round,  as  pensively  as  possible.  Two  of 
these  gentlemen  had  very  decent  coats  to  their 
backs,  but  the  third  was  rather  ragged,  in  con- 
sequence, probably,  of  his  prospects  having  in 
early  hfe  been  blighted,  bv  circumstances  over 
which  he  could  have  no  control. 

Round  the  verge  of  this  well  stood  sundr}- 
individuals,  of  whom  the  majority  had  pur- 
chased buns,  biscuits,  and  cakes,  wherewith  to 
treat  the  animals  generally,  and  who  were 
having  recourse  to  every  species  of  suasion, 
with  the  view  of  inducing  one  of  the  bears  to 
mount  the  pole.  Biscuit  after  biscuit  was 
thrown  into  the  well,  and  bun  after  bun,  in 
little  pieces ;  but,  as  the  bears  swallowed  all 
without  even  looking  up  to  express  thanks,  the 
generous  donors  became  disgusted  with  their 
ingratitude,  and  stopped  the  supplies.  This 
had  a  very  sensible  effect,  for,  almost  immedi- 
ately afterwards,  one  of  the  bears  climbed  the 
pole,  and  leaned  back,  with  his  mouth  wide 
open,  to  receive  whatever  might  happen  to  be 
put  in,  which  went  instantaneously,without  mas- 
tication, down  into  the  general  stock.  At  this  mo- 
ment, how  pure  was  the  delight  of  those  around  ! 
They  experienced  such  happiness  ! — nothing 
could  surpass  it !  They  only,  by  whom  buns  to 
boais have  been  given,  can  know  the  soft  plea- 
sure of  whichitisthe  source.  Every  person  who 
had  a  bun  gave  it  to  bruin  in  many  little  pieces, 
that  the  pleasure  might  be  multiplied  just  as 
many  fold.  Sometimes  half  a  dozen  would  be 
at  it  together,  in  which  case  the  gentlemen 
below  stood  a  chance,  although  a  poor  one  ;  for. 
as  a  general  thing,  the  one  on  the  pole  caught 
all,  without  either  trouble  or  care. 

"Now  then!''  said  Valentine,  throwing  his 


voice  into  the  widely-extended  mouth  of  the 
animal — "You  are  not  half  quick  enough: 
come !"' 

The  feeders  started.  Upon  them  the  effect 
was  striking.  It  shook  all  their  nerves,  and 
they  looked  at  each  other  with  an  expression 
of  wonder.  Was  it  possible  ?  Theji turned  the 
matter  over  in  their  minds.  No,  surely  they 
must  have  been  deceived.  Pooh!  Ridiculous! 
Absurd! — And  yet  had  they  not  heard  it? — 
and  could  they  not  believe  their  own  ears? 

While  they  were  thus  trying  to  solve  this 
mysterious  piece  of  business,  the  bear,  finding 
that  nothing  was  put  into  his  mouth,  thoug^ht 
that  he  might  as  well  climb  to  the  top  of  the 
pole  as  not:  and,  having  done  so,  he  placed  his 
paws  over  the  ball  and  appeared  to  be  exceed- 
ingly anxious  to  atceitain  the  true  cause  of  the 
mental  confusion  of  his  feeders.  He  looked  at 
them  steadil)',  and  they  looked  at  him ;  but 
they  did  not  appear  to  understand  each  other, 
even  then,  exacdy ! 

'•  What  are  the  odds,'"  said  Va.lentine,  throw- 
ing his  voice  into  the  animaPs  mouth,  as  before 
— '•  what  are  the  odds,  that  I  don't  spring  light 
in  amongst  you  V 

No  odds  were  offered  !  Nothing  of  the  sort ! 
They  flew,  in  an  instant,  from  the  spot  like  un- 
civilized beings,  while  bruin  stuck  firmly  to  the 
pole,  wondering  what  on  earth  could  be  the 
matter.  The  thing  appeared  to  him  to  be  utter- 
ly inexplicable.  He  couldn't  make  it  out !  Ha 
seemed  perfecfly  puzzled !  He  looked  at  the 
people,  as  if  anxious  to  induce  them  to  come 
back;  but  no!  —  they  continued  to  keep  at  a 
most  respectful  distance,  until  he  conceived  it 
to  be  useless  to  waste  any  more  of  his  valuable 
time  there,  when  he  descended  with  the  view 
of  communicating  the  circumstances,  as  lar. 
at  least,  as  he  understood  them,  to  his  brother 
bears  below. 

The  very  moment  he  had  descended,  the 
people  began  to  explain  to  each  other  their 
views  on  the  subject,  with  eloquence  and  force. 
starting  all  sorts  of  curious  conjectures,  and 
bringing  old  iEsop  to  illustrate  the  point,  with 
remarkable  tact  and  erudition.  As  Valentine, 
however,  like  bruin,  conceived  it  to  be  useless 
to  waste  any  more  of  his  valuable  time  there, 
he  left  the  amazed  ones,  before  even  the  bold- 
estof  the  group  had  reinspired  suflicientcourage 
to  return  to  the  well,  and  pursued  his  way  along 
the  most  frequented  path. 

As  he  proceeded,  an  infinite  variety  of  ugly 
animals  met  his  view  ;  but,  regarding  them,  as 
he  did,  as  creatures  formed  by  his  Creator,  he 
perceived  points  of  beauty  in  them  all. 

'■'Would  you  like  to  have  a  ride,  sir?"  inquired 
a  man  who"  had  charge  of  a  female  elephant, 
which  seemed  to  stand  in  awe  of  a  little  rajfged 
switch, — '■  she's  as  tame  as  a  Christian,  and 
goes  along  as  steady  as  life." 

'•  Does  she  trot?"'  inquired  Valentine. 

"  Why,  it  aint,  you  see,  exacUy  a  trot,  cause 
she  ony"  makes  a  shuffle  on  it,  cause  she's  so 
big  about  the  pins ;  but  she'll  do  a  good  eight 
mile  an  hour  I'' 

''Wefl,  mount,"  said  Valentine;  "I'D  have  a 
ride  by  proxy."' 

The   keeper    simply   said    to    his    charge, 
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"  Come."  when  the  elephant  dropped  upon  her 
knees ;  and,  having  allowed  him  to  mount,  rose, 
and  shuilled  along  the  path,  with  a  gait  pre- 
cisely like  that  of  an  extiuisite  walking  upon 
his  toes. 

This  was  a  source  of  great  amusement  to 
sundry  young  ladies,  whose  presence  caused 
Valentine  to  wish  that  Louise  had  been  there  ; 
but  as — after  having  rewarded  the  keeper  of  the 
elephant — he  went  into  the  place  in  which  the 
monkeys  were  exhibited,  her  absence  no  longer 
annoyed  him. 

There  had  been,  jiist  previously  to  that  peri- 
od, a  remarkable  mortality  among  monkeys. 
The  sharp,  easterly  winds  had  swept  off  the 
tender  creatures  by  wholesale,  and  the  cages 
were,  in  consequence,  comparatively  empty. 
The  few  that  remained,  however,  did  not,  by 
any  means,  fail  to  excite  the  admiration  of  the 
ladies,  who  watched  them  as  anxiously  as  if 
they  had  been  children,  and  applauded  their 
plavful  mancpuvres  with  really  affectionate 
warmth.  '-'Look  at  that  litde  Jear/"  said  one, 
pointing  to  a  ragged  little  gentleman,  sitting  in 
a  singularly  graceful  position,  while  two  little 
friends  of  his  were  hunting  up  the  fleas  about 
his  dear  little  person,  and  biting  off  their  heads 
as  they  caught  them,  with  infinite  dexterity — 
''Isn't  he  a  love?  Pretty  creature!  Look! 
Ble.ss  him,  how  patiently  he  sits !"' 

"  Disgusting,"  said  Valentine,  directing  his 
voice  behind  her  whose  admiration  had  thus  been 
60  strongly  excited.     "Are  you  not  ashamed?" 

It  appeared  that  she  was,  for  she  dared  not 
look  round,  but  dropped  her  veil  hastily,  and 
quitted  the  place  with  her  friends,  when  all  the 
other  ladies  who  were  present  had  at  once  the 
good  sense  and  propriety  to  follow  their  example. 

Valentine  now  went  to  see  the  giraffes,  and 
found  them  e.xceedingly  beautiful  creatures; 
but  his  attention  was  soon  arrested  by  what,  at 
first  sight,  appeared  to  be  a  little,  emaciated, 
withered  old  man,  who  had  recently  experienc- 
ed some  appalling  domestic  calamity,  or  in  con- 
sequence of  bad  debts,  or  a  falling  off  in  busi- 
ness, expected  every  day  to  have  the  docket 
Btrack  against  him,  with  something  like  four- 
pence  in  the  pound  flitting  scraggily  across  his 
diseased  imagination.  He  according  approach- 
ed this  diminutive  individual — who,  as  he  sat 
with  remarkable  gravity  in  a  chair,  appeared 
to  have  made  up  his  mind  to  begin  life  again 
with  a  blanket  —  but  as  he  found  the  cage  in 
•which  that  individual  was  confined,  duly  label- 
ed "  Pithecus  Satyrus :  Orang  Utan,''  all  his 
sympathy  vanished.  And  yet  the  little  animal 
looked  most  unhappy.  Indeed,  it  was  abun- 
dantly manifest,  that  he  had  not  only  caught  an 
extremely  severe  cold,  but  had  something  then 
pressing  upon  his  mind,  with  sufficient  weight 
to  impart  to  his  whole  countenance  an  expres- 
sion of  sadness. 

"Now  there's  a  striking  specimen  of  the  ani- 
mal creation,"  observed  a  grave  person  in  specta- 
cles, accompanied  by  a  friend  from  the  country, 
whom  he  felt  quite  determined  to  astonish. 
"  Do  you  know  now,  whenever  I  look  at  these 
creatures,  I  always  feel  puzzled  !  Did  you  ever 
see  any  living  thing  look  so  much  like  a  man  ? 
Look  at  his  hands,  look  at  his  eyes,  look  at  his 


lips,  look  at  his  cheeks,  nay,  look  at  his  general 
aspect !  Talk  to  me  about  instinct  and  reason  ! 
Draw  the  line  ! — draw  the  line,  I  say ;  show 
mc  the  difference — distinctly  pomt  out  to  me 
where  the  one  ends  and  the  other  begins,  and 
ril  then,  hut  not  till  then,  give  in.  Here  we 
have,  without  doubt,  the  connecting  link  of 
Nature's  extraordinary  chain.  Just  look  at  him 
picking  his  teeth  with  a  straw  !  Is  there  any 
other  thing  besides  man,  in  the  comprehensive 
scope  of  creation,  that  understands  how.  why, 
and  when  to  do  that?  And  then  see  how  he 
folds  that  blanket  around  him  !  Is  there  any 
other  animal  on  earth  besides  man  that  under- 
stands what  a  blanket  is  for?" 

"  As  to  that,"  observed  the  friend  of  this  gen- 
tleman, "I  suppose  he  keeps  that  on  because 
he  finds  it  warm." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it!  Not  by  any  manner  of 
means,  because  in  a  blanket  there's  no  warmth 
to  find.  He  knows  there's  no  warmth  in  a 
blanket.  He  know  s  that  a  blanket  would  warm 
him  no  more  than  it  would  a  lump  of  lead. 
No ! — he  keeps  it  on  solely  because  he  is  cog- 
nizant of  its  virtue  being  to  check  the  evapora- 
tion of  perspiration.  And  does  any  man  mean 
to  tell  me,  that  a  creature  that  can,  ay,  and 
does  do  this,  being  moreover  conscious  of  what 
he  is  doing,  is  utterly  destitute  of  reason  ?  Will 
any  man  contend  that  the  creature  before  us 
don't  know  as  Avell  what  he's  about  as  we  do — 
or  that  he  ever  does  anything — for  that's  the 
grand  point — without  having  a  reason — mark, 
having  a  reason,  for  doing  what  he  does?  Why, 
the  very  idea  is  absurd  !  Few  men  who  have 
lived  since  the  ancients  have  studied  this  sub- 
ject more  deeply  than  I  have.  You  may,  there- 
fdre,  with  safety  depend  upon  this,  that  that 
animal  there  is  a  species  of  man.  It  is  true  he 
is  not  in  every  particular  precisely  like  either 
you  or  me,  but  then  show  me,  if  you  can,  in 
the  whole  scope  of  the  universe,  two  men  that 
are  precisely  in  every  particular  alike.  Show 
me  two — ^but  two — that  look  alike,  walk  alike, 
think  alike,  act  alike,  laugh  alike,  frown  alike, 
or  feel  alike,  precisely,  and  then  I'll  give  in." 

"  Now,  if  so  be  as  these  things  here  could 
talk,  I'd  then  say  something  to  you." 

"  Talk,  my  dear  sir ! — they  can  talk.  They 
can  talk  in  their  own  language." 

"  Ay,  yaye  ! — but  not  in  ours !" 

"'  W'hat  do  you  mean  by  that?"  cried  Valen- 
tine, sharply,  making  his  voice  appear  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  animal  in  question — "do  you 
wish  to  insult  me?" 

The  mouth,  hands,  and  eyes  of  the  amazed 
country  gentleman  were,  in  an  instant,  wide 
open,  while  his  learned  friend  started  from  the 
rail  upon  which  he  had  been  leaning,  and 
established  his  spectacles  more  firmly  upon  his 
nose  ;  but  the  creature  in  the  blanket  displayed 
more  astonishment  than  either,  for,  after  having 
turned  his  head  right  and  left  rapidly,  being 
startled  by  the  sound  of  a  human  voice  so  near 
him,  he  muttered,  and  chattered,  and  sprang 
from  his  chair,  and  having  reached  the  highest 
branch  of  the  stump  in  the  cage,  sat  and  grinned 
with  extraordinary  fierceness. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  that?"  said  the  spec 
tacled  individual;  but  his  friend  could  not  telj 
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at  all  what  to  think  of  it.  He  shook  his  Head, 
and  scratched  it,  but  made  no  reply. 

"  Why/"'"  said  Valentine,  throwing  his  voice 
as  before — '•  why  don't  you  acknowledge  your 
error  like  a  man,  instead  of  standing  there 
Bcratching  your  head  like  a  fool  ?  Do  you  hear 
n:e  .*"' 

Again  the  alarmed  animal  leaped  from  branch 
lo  branch.  The  thing  was  altogether  new  to 
him.  He  had  never  either  heard  of,  or  met 
with  anything  like  it.  The  idea  of  a  voice  thus 
hovering  about  his  ears,  without  being  able 
even  to  guess  where  it  came  from,  was  really 
too  much  for  his  nerves!  He  did  not  approve 
of  it  at  all,  but  shook  his  head,  and  showed  his 
teelh,  and,  at  length,  made  such  an  extraordi- 
nary chattering,  that  the  man  who  had  the  care 
of  him  entered  the  place,  wondering  what  could 
be  the  matter. 

"  You"d  better  stand  a  leelle  furder  off,  marm, 
please,"  said  the  man,  as  he  drew  near  the 
animal's  cage.  "  If  you  don't,  the  giraffe 
there'll  nibble  off  the  ichole  of  them  green 
leaves  of  yourn,  and  they  does  him  no  good." 

In  an  instant  the  lady  to  whom  this  was  ad- 
dressed placed  her  hand  upon  her  bonnet,  and 
found  her  wreath  gone. 

"Now,  what's  the  matter,  Jocko?"  said  the 
keeper.  "  What  have  they  been  doing  to  you, 
eh?-' 

"Oh,  we've  been  doing  nothing,"  observed 
the  spectacled  individual.  "  I  was  merely  con- 
versing with  my  friend,  when  the  animal  in- 
quired if  we  wished  to  insvdt  him." 

"  The  animal  ? — what — Jocko — what — insult 
him  !"  cried  the  keeper,  who  felt  quite  disposed 
to  laugh  loudly — "  and  so  you  heard  him  speak, 
sir,  eh,  did  you  ?  He  talks  very  well,  sir,  cqa- 
sidering,  don't  he?" 

"  It's  wonderful ! — really  I  never  heard — I'd 
no  idea  of  that  species  of  creation  being  able  to 
talk  in  our  language." 

"  Lor  bless  you,  sir! — did'nt  you?" 

"  Never  !  1  couldn't  have  conceived  it  to  be 
possible.  If  I  hadn't  with  my  own  ears  heard 
him,  no  power  on  earth  could  have  made  me 
believe  it." 

"  No,  I  dare  say  not.  There  aint  many  that 
would." 

"  I'm  astonished,  absolutely  astonished,  that 
the  fact  is  not  made  more  generally  known. 
It  ought  to  be  disseminated  throughout  the 
whole  scope  of  creation.  Nothing  but  that  was 
required  to  settle  the  point  of  the  connecting 
Jink  for  ever." 

"  That's  just  my  sentiments  to  a  hair." 

"And  who  taught  him,  my  friend?"' 

"  Why,  that  I  can't  say,  sir,  exactly." 

"  He  deserves  well  of  his  country,  be  he 
\rhomsoever  he  may." 

"Jocko  perhaps  can  tell,  sir,  if  you  ask  him." 

"  Dear  me,  I  shouldn't  wonder.  I  never 
thought  of  that.  My  little  man,"  he  continued, 
addressing  the  animal,  as  the  keeper,  who  was 
able  no  longer  to  bear  it.  burst  into  a  loud  roar 
of  laughter,  of  which,  however,  the  querist  took 
no  direct  notice.  "  My  little  man,  who  taught 
you  the  English  language  ?" 

"Indeed,  I  shall  not  tell  you."  said  Valen- 
tine; through  Jocko.     "I  feel  most  indignant." 


"  Hullo !"  cried  the  keeper,  whose  coui:t9' 
nance  changed  as  if  by  magic,  as  Jocko  again 
jumped  about  and  looked  perfectly  beAvildered. 
"  What's  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  Is  the  crea- 
tur  bewitched?" 

He  went  round  to  the  door  at  the  side  of  the 
cage,  and  having  opened  it,  said,  ■•  Why.  Jocko !"' 

'•  Don't  speak  to  me,'"  cried  Valet>tine  ;  "  I've 
been  gro.^sly  insulted.  Away!  —  or  I'll  be  re- 
venged on  you." 

As  Jocko  iiew  towards  him,  in  all  probability 
for  protection,  being  alarmed  whenever  Valen- 
tine spoke,  the  keener  closed  the  door  in  an 
instant,  and  said,  "  Well,  this  beats  all  my  ac- 
quaintance !"  Ha  now  no  longer  addressed  the 
spectacled  gentleman  in  tonss  of  roguish  sar- 
casm, for  he  felt  that  however  abfurd  it  might 
have  appeared,  he  could  not  then  dispute  the 
apparent  fact  of  the  animal  having  spoken. 

"  Why,  how  in  the  world  is  this?"  exclaimec* 
the  person  in  spectacles.  "How  comes  it  thai 
you  are  so  greatly  surprised?" 

The  keeper  felt  himself  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  he  had  been,  as  he  termed  it 
"'  roasting"  that  gentleman,  never  having  heard 
the  animal  in  his  life  speak  before ;  which  wai 
all  very  well,  and  cleared  the  way,  of  course, 
as  far  as  it  went;  but  the  chief  point,  the  granci 
coiLsideration,  the  assumed  fact,  of  his  havinj 
then  actually  spoken  the  English  language^ 
with  the  accent  and  the  emphasis  of  an  Eng» 
lishman,  remained. 

Various  were  the  guesses  of  the  gentlemau 
in  spectacles — his  friend  from  the  country  wait 
too  much  amazed  to  say  a  word — and  bold 
were  the  assertions  of  the  keeper  touching 
Jocko"s  being  victimized  by  witchcraft;  but, 
although  they  both  displayed  great  imaginative 
power,  and  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  inge- 
nuity, the  more  they  labored  to  unravel  the 
mystery,  the  more  entangled  it  became  ,  and 
as  Valentine  now  began  to  feel  that  he  had 
been  sufficiently  amused  by  their  ridiculouf 
conjectures,  he  quitted  the  gardens  and  walked 
home  to  dine. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

WHEREIN    WHITELY    EXPLAINS    THE    REAL    CAUSE    01 
ALL   HIS   JIISERY. 

From  the  moment  Whitely  mentioned  the 
fact  of  his  having  been  dishonored  by  her  in 
whom  all  his  hopes  of  happiness  on  earth  had 
been  centred.  Uncle  John  had  experienced  an 
irrepressible  anxiety  to  know  the  whole  of  the 
circumstances  involved,  from  first  to  last.  We 
may  hear  of  the  occurrence  of  such  deep  mis- 
fortunes daily,  pass  them  over  with  a  word,  and 
think  of  them  no  more ;  but  when  so  great  a 
calamity  befals  either  a  friend,  or  one  of  whom 
we  have  some  knowledge,  however  slight  it 
may  be,  our  curiosity  as  well  as  our  sympathy 
is  awakened,  and  we  regard  as  deeply  interest- 
ing each  minute  point. 

No  idea  of  the  real  cause  of  Whitely's  abject 
wretchedness  had  theretofore  entered  the  ima- 
gination of  Uncle  John.     He  had  attributed  the 
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fact  of  his  being  then  a  forlorn  broken-spirited 
creature,  to  the  brutal  treatment  he  had  expe- 
rienced in  the  asylum;  but  had  never  thought 
of  iiu|uhing  how  or  by  whom  he  had  been 
placed  in  that  asylum,  until,  on  glancing  at  the 
note  of  Louise,  VVhitely  mentioned  the  subject 
in  tears.  But  even  then.  Uncle  John  regarded 
any  further  allusion  to  the  matter  as  a  point  of 
extreme  delicacy,  seeing  that  his  impression 
was,  that  Whitely's  calamity  had  driven  him  to 
absolute  madness,  which  had,  of  course,  justi- 
fied his  incarceration:  still,  being  extremely 
anxious  to  know  all,  he  resolved  on  giving 
VVhitely  the  very  earliest  opportunity  of  per- 
forming the  direct  promise  he  had  given,  that 
all  should  be  explained. 

Accordingly,  after  dinner,  on  the  day  of  Va- 
lentine's visit  to  the  Zoological  Gardens,  he 
started  the  subject  of  the  character  of  Louise, 
with  a  view  of  bringing  the  matter  round. 
"Well,"  said  he,  "how  was  Miss  Raven  this 
morning  ?" 

•*  Quite  well,-'  replied  Valentine. 

'•'Ah!  quite  recovered? — And  did  she  let  out 
again,  Val  ?" 

"Oh,  I  simply  left  my  card."' 

''What!  did  you  not  see  her?  Ill  tell  you 
what  it  is,  my  boy :  you'll  play  with  that  poor 
little  girl  till  you  lose  her.  You  ought  to  have 
gone  in  by  all  means.  You  ought  to  have 
made  her — without  taking  the  slightest  notice 
of  what  had  happened,  —  put  on  her  things  to 
go  for  a  walk.  That's  the  way  I  used  to  do, 
when  I  paid  my  addresses  to  the  girls ;  and  it's 
the  best  way  too,  you  may  depend  upon  that. 
What  do  you  think  her  state  of  mind  has  been 
to-day,  now,  to  bang  the  matter  close  1  Why, 
there  she  has  been,  poor  thing!  sitting  alone, 
sighing,  and  moping,  and  fretting  her  little  life 
out;  whereas,  had  you  taken  her  for  a  walk,  it 
would  have  cheered  her  up,  and  made  her  so 
happy,  that  nothing  could  be  like  it.  It's  all 
very  fine,  and  very  flattering,  to  be  able  to 
break  a  girl's  spirit  and  tame  her  down  to  no- 
thing, but  what  is  she  fit  for  when  your  object 
has  been  accomplished  ?  What  is  she  fit  for  as 
a  wife?  She's  fit  for  nothing!  she  is  not  even 
fit  to  be  trusted !  All  she  can  do,  is  to  adminis- 
ter to  the  despicable  vanity  of  him,  by  whom 
the  sickening  milk-and-watery  namby-pamby- 
ism  of  slavish  obedience  is  exacted.  It  strikes 
me  I'm  about  right  there,  my  friend?'"  he  added, 
addressing  Whitely,  who  was  paying  great 
attention  to  every  word. 

"Quite,  quite  right,"  replied  that  gentleman. 
'•'Thousands  have  been  plunged  into  misery 
and  despair,  through  breaking  the  spirit  of  those 
whom  they  love,  and  thus  depriving  them  at 
once  of  that  shield  which  is  essential — no  mat- 
ter how  innately  virtuous  they  may  be — to  the 
resistance  of  powerful  temptations." 

"  So  you  see,  my  boy,"  resumed  Uncle  .Tohn, 
"that  you  must  not  expect  to  have  it  all  your 
own  way.  But  there's  another  thing  to"  be 
thought  of:  It  isn't  always  that  a  man  can 
break  a  woman's  spirit,  if  he  tries;  and  when 
he  fails  in  the  attempt,  she  either  rewards  him 
before  marriage,  or  settles  with  him  afterwards 
in  full  of  all  demands.  Besides — and  that's 
another  thing  to  bok  at — you'll  not  find  every 


woman  fool  enough  to  marry  a  man  who  dis- 
plays a  disposition  to  reign  supreme  :  so  you'd 
better  look  out,  Val,  you'd  belter  look  out!" 

"But  I  am  quite  sure,"  said  Whitoly,  "that 
Valentino  has  no  disposition  to  play  the  tyrant." 

"  And  so  am  I,"  said  Uncle  John,  "  so  am  I. 
But  he's  such  a  proud,  independent  dog!— I'm 
sure  he'll  lose  her:  I'm  sure  of  it,  if  he  don't 
mind  what  he's  about.  And  she's  a  beautiful 
girl,  too  !  a  most  beautiful  girl  !  You  never 
saw  her,  I  believe  ?" 

"No,  I  should  hke  to  see  her  much,"  replied 
Whitely. 

"  Well  !  you  have  only  to  say  when  you'll 
go  ! — By  the  way,  it  is  strange — I  have  often 
thought  of  it  since — that  you  should  have  been 
so  much  struck  with  her  handwriting!" 

"  It  is  strange,"  said  Whitely,  "'  and  yet  it  is, 
after  all,  probably  attributable  to  the  fact  of 
my  not  having  seen  a  lady's  writing  before  for 
years." 

"  Very  likely.  But  then,  hers  is  not  a  com- 
mon hand  by  any  means.  Where  is  that  note, 
my  boy?" 

Valentine  produced  it. 

"  I  should  know  this  hand  from  a  million, 
there  is  something  so  peculiar  in  the  formation 
of  the  letters.  It  is  what  I  should  call  a  re- 
markable hand.  There  is  nothing,  you  see," 
he  continued,  as  he  gave  the  note  to  Whitely, 
"  there  is  nothing,  you.  see,  formal  or  stifi"  about 
the  style  :  all  is  perfectly  free." 

"  It  is  not  a  common  hand,  which  makes  the 
resemblance  the  more  extraordinary.  Fifteen 
years  since,  I  could  have  sworn,  conscien- 
tiously have'  sworn,  to  this  being  the  handwrit- 
ing of  her  who  was  my  wife.     But  alas  !" — 

Whitely  paused,  and  both  Uncle  John  an 
Valentine   watched  him  intently.     In  his  eye 
there  was  no  tear,  but  his  heart's  wound  ap- 
peared to  have  been  re-opened. 

"  Had  you  been  married  long,"  said  Uncle 
John,  at  length,  "  when  the  unhappy  separa- 
tion took  place?" 

"  Five  years,  only  :  five  short,  happy,  happy 
years." 

"  You  will,  I  am  afraid,  think  me  too  curi- 
ous ;  but  ever  since  you  alluded  to  that  lamen- 
table affair,  I  have  felt  deeply  anxious  to  have 
the  circumstances  connected  with  it  explained. 
It  Avill,  however,  be  too  painful  to  you,  per- 
haps, to  relate  them  ?" 

"No,  my  friend,  no;  the  relation  of  our 
woes  is  sometimes  a  relief:  but  I  shall  weary 
you.  Calamities  which  strike  to  the  very 
hearts  of  those  who  bear  them,  have  indeed 
but  little  effect  upon  men  by  whom  their  force 
has  been  happily  unfelt." 

•'  You  need  not,  my  friend,  be  at  ai'i  appre- 
hensive  of  wearying  me.  I  fee/  too  deep  an 
interest  in  the  subject  to  be  wearied.  You  are 
a  native  of  London,  I  believe  ?" 

"  Yes ;  and  no  man  ever  had  or  could  Lave 
had  a  fairer  prospect  of  a  long  life  of  happiness 
before  him  than  I  had  from  the  period  of  my 
marriage,  up  to  the  time  when  every  earthly 
hope  was  blasted.  My  father  died  while  I  was 
a  minor,  leaving  me  that  which  I  ever  re- 
garded as  a  competence,  but  I  remained  single 
^  for  some  years  after  I  had  attained  my  major- 
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itv.  At  length,  I  met  her  in  whom  my  heart 
would  permit  me  to  see  nothing  but  perfection. 
She  was  an  orphan,  and  was  living  at  the  time 
as  companion  to  a  lady,  who  had  known  me 
from  childhood.  A  more  amiable  or  a  more 
interes'inj  cronture  never  breathed  :  I  believe 
her  to  have  had.  then,  a  heart  as  free  from 
guile  as  that  of  an  infant.  We  married  ;  and 
for  nearlv  five  years,  lived  in  the  pure  and 
uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  each  other's  soci- 
ety, when  a  viper,  an  illiterate,  low,  cunning 
miscreant  whom — were  he  now  before  me — 
I  could  strangle,  poisoned  the  mind  of  her 
whom  I  valued  more  highly  than  my  life,  and 
eventually,  induced  her  to  leave  me."' 

•'Was  he  a  friend,  as  the  phrase  goes'?  a 
villain  in  whom  you  had  confided?" 

•'  A  perfect  stranger ! — whose  assumed  name 
was  Howard :  his  real  name  I  never  could 
learn."' 

"Well,  but  how  did  they  bring  it  about? 
How  did  she  meet  with  him  !"' 

'•  I  know  not.  For  some  months  previously 
to  her  leaving  me,  I  observed  an  extraordinary 
change,  not  only  in  her  manner,  but  in  her 
language  and  style  of  dress.  I  not  unfrequently 
eaw  about  her  person,  jewels,  which  to  me  ap- 
peared to  be  of  immense  value  ;  but  having  the 
most  implicit  confidence  in  her  honor,  I  took  no 
further  notice  than  that  of  expressing  my  ad- 
miration of  their  beauty ;  and  on  being  asked 
whether  I  did  not  consider  them  excellent  imi- 
tations of  the  most  precious  gems,  I  was  satis- 
fied in  attributing  their  display  to  that  species 
of  vanity  which,  iti  a  woman,  is  to  some  extent 
venial.  At  length,  however,,  they  became  so 
brilliant  and  so  numerous,  and  were  worn  with 
so  much  ostentation,  that  I  felt  myself  bound 
to  look  into  the  matter  more  closely.  With 
that  recklessness  which  impunity  generates, 
even  in  those  who  are  the  most  tremblingly 
apprehensive  of  detection  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  career  of  vice  or  crime,  she  would 
leave  these  sparkling  gems  carelessly  about, 
and  feeling  then  quite  justified  in  doing  that, 
which  under  any  other  circumstances  I  should 
have  held  to  be  a  pitiful  act  of  meanness,  I  on 
one  occasion  took  them  to  a  jeweller,  and  hav- 
ing learned  their  real  value,  my  suspicions 
were  aroused.  Still  I  did  not,  I  could  not  be- 
lieve her  to  be  false.  I  felt,  indeed,  sure  that 
she  had  been  tempted,  nay,  that  she  was  then 
on  the  brink  of  destruction  ;  but  so  implicit  was 
the  confidence  I  had  been  accustomed  to  repose 
in  her.  had  she  then  simply  stated  that  her 
eyes  had  been  opened,  and  thenceforth  con- 
.cealed  those  jewels  from  my  sight,  I  should 
luive  felt  quite  convinced  that  she  had  re- 
turned them  to  the  villain,  and  should  have 
held  her  to  my  heart  more  fondly  than 
ever.  She  was  not,  however,  sufficiently 
subtle  for  this.  Instead  of  striving  to  allay  my 
suspicions  by  the  invention  of  falsehoods,  the 
very  moment  I  alluded  to  the  subject — although 
I  did  it  with  all  possible  calmness  and  delicacy 
— she  assailed  me  with  a  violent  burst  of  pas- 
sion, of  which  I  never  before  supposed  her  to 
be  capable.  She  would  submit  to  no  dictation 
in  a  matter  of  this  kind  !  She  would  not  suffer 
any  such  unmanly  interference  !     She  would 


wear  what  she  pleased :  she  would  receive 
what  presents  she  pleased,  and  that,  too,  from 
whomsoever  she  pleased! — and,  having  ex 
pressed  herself  loudlv  and  indignantly  to  this 
effect,  she  bounced  with  a  look  of  contempt 
from  the  room,  leaving  me  in  a  state  of  amaze- 
ment. jNIy  friend  ;  that  very  night  she  left 
me  ! — left  me  without  another  word  !*— taking 
with  her  our  two  dear  children — the  sweetest 
innocents  that  were  ever  sent  as  a  blessing  to 
man.  Had  she  allowed  them  to  remain,  I 
might  have  borne  the  rest  in  silence.  Conscious 
of  her  guilt,  I  might  not  have  pursued  her:  but, 
as  it  was,  I  made  every  possible  exertion  to 
discover  her  retreat,  with  a  view  to  the  restora- 
tion of  my  children.  For  weeks,  for  months  1 
was  unsuccessful.  I  searched  in  every  place 
in  which  I  conceived  it  to  be  even  remotely 
probable  she  had  concealed  herself;  but  no  • 
every  effort  was  unavailing,  every  hope  of  re- 
covering my  little  ones  withered.  I  became  a 
wretched  being;  1  felt  that  I  had  for  ever  lost 
ail  that  1  cared  for  on  earth :  and  was  then 
reckless  even  of  life.  At-  length,  however,  1 
received  information  of  her  having  been  seen 
in  the  neiirhborhood  of  Knightsbridge,  and  to 
Knightsbridge  I  went  accordingly,  day  after 
day.  walking  through  and  through  the  place 
from  morning  till  night  without  success,  until 
nearly  a  month  had  elapsed,  when  I  saw  her 
one  evening  at  a  winrlow,  with  my  children  by 
her  side.  The  recognition  was  not  mutual,  and 
I  did  not  then  wonder  at  it  much,  for  I  had  be- 
come quite  careless  of  my  dress  and  per.son, 
and  looked,  if  possible,  more  wretched  than 
now.  1  went,  however,  histantly  to  the  door, 
and  knocked  loudly.  1  knew  not  for  whom  to 
inquire,  but  the  fact  of  her  being  in  the  house 
was  sufficient,  and  having  said,  I  know  not 
what,  to  the  servant,  who  seemed  satisfied,  I 
made  my  way  at  once  into  the  room,  at  the 
window  of  which  she  had  been  standing.  As  1 
entered,  she  was  drawing  down  the  blinds,  and 
turned  instantly  to  welcome,  not  me,  but  the 
villain  whom  she  expected.  On  perceiving  me, 
however,  she  stopped,  as  if  struck  with  para- 
lysis. She  knew  me  in  a  moment ;  but  uttered 
no  word.  I  demanded  my  children,  and  she 
dropped  upon  her  knees,  with  the  view  ot 
pressing  them  more  closely  to  her  bosom.  It 
was  a  sight  I  could  scarcely  endure.  I  could 
not  attempt  to  tear  them  forcibly  from  her,  for 
they  clung  to  her  as  firmly  as  she  clung  to 
them.  Still,  still  I  was  resolved  to  have  my 
children.  I  demanded  them  again  :  she  made 
no  replv;  she  was  pale,  deadly  pale,  and  trem- 
bled violently,  but  would  not  give  utterance  to 
a  word.  I  spoke  to  them,  to  my  children,  to 
my  own  dear  little  ones ;  I  called  them  by 
name: — I  was  not  their  papa:  their  papa  would 
not  be  home  till  by-and-bye  !  Maddened  at 
this,  I  determined  at  once  to  separate  them 
from  her ;  but,  before  I  could  accomplish  this 
object;  the  very  miscreant  rushed  into  the 
room,  when  I  turned  to  fix  upon  him.  I  sprang 
at  his  throat,  but  I  had  lost  my  wonted  strength. 
He  shook  me  off,  and,  having  rea(-hed  a  case 
of  pistols  that  happened  to  be  then  upon  the 
table,  he  seized  one.  and  presented  it  firmly  at 
my  head.     In  an  instant  my  wretched  wife 
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ilew  to  him,  in  order  to  inJuco  him  not  to  fire; 
but,  having  by  this  time  got  the  other  pistol  in 
my  grasp,  I  called  upon  her  loudly  to  stand 
aside.  I  could  have  shot  him  dead,  with  less 
remorse  than  I  would  a  dog ;  but  I  could  710/ 
shoot  even  htm  through  her!  Again,  therefore, 
and  again,  I  called  upon  her  to  stand  aside. 
She  would  not.  She  would  cling  to  him  still! — 
when,  taking  a  deliberate  aim  over  her  shoul- 
der, he  lired,  and  I  fell.  The  ball  entered  my 
breast,  but,  though  utterly  powerless,  I  was  not 
insensible  :  I  remember  all  that  occurred  from 
first  to  last,  as  distinctly  as  if  it  had  happened 
but  yesterday.  It  will,  however,  be  sufficient 
to  state,  that  I  was  lifted  upon  a  bed,  where  I 
remained  for  nearly  three  hours  bleeding — tliat 
I  was  visited  then  by  two  persons,  for  whom 
the  miscreant  had  started  soon  after  I  had 
fallen — and  that,  having  dressed  my  wound, 
which  they  pronounced  not  dangerou.s,  they 
removed  me  at  once  to  a  lunatic  asylum,  as 
one  who  had  made  a  desperate  attempt  upoii 
his  own  life  !  While  on  the  way  I  knew  not  at 
all  where  I  was  going;  and  if  I  had  known. 
it  would  have  been  useless,  for  I  had  then  uo 
power  to  offer  any  resistance  ;  but  the  moment 
I  entered  the  asylum  I  saw  through  the  infa- 
mous scheme,  and  considered  myself  a  lost 
man.  With  all  the  strength  that  remained  to 
me,  I  demanded  to  know  by  whose  authority 
they  had  acted.  The  demand  was  regarded 
with  utter  contempt.  I  begged  earnestly  then, 
as  a  favor,  to  be  informed.  As  a  favor  they 
showed  me  the  certificate.  My  friend, — it  had 
been  signed  by  my  wife! — God  forgive  her! 
There  was  I,  stolen  for  ever,  as  I  imagined, 
from  society,  a  poor,  wretched,  broken-hearted 
creature,  writhing,  moreover,  with  physical 
agony,  without  a  friend  with  whom  to  com- 
municate— without  a  single  soul  who  cared  fur 
me  knowing  where  I  was;  and  there  I  remained 
for  nearly  fifteen  years,  subjected  to  every  con- 
ceivable species  of  brutality,  deprived  of  every- 
thing— even  of  my  name  ;  for,  as  they  insisted 
from  the  first  upon  calling  me  Whilely  instead 
of  Whitbread.  I  adopted  it  in  order  to  avoid 
annoyance,  and  have  ever  since  answered  to 
the  name  of  Whitely,  as  if  it  were  really  my 
awn." 

'•To  say,"  said  Uncle  John,  "that  I  am 
amazed,  were,  indeed,  but  a  weak  expression 
of  what  I  feel.  But  what  became  of  her,  my 
friend  1  what  became  of  her?" 

"  While  there — shut  out,  as  I  was,  from  the 
world,  as  completely  as  if  I  had  been  in  my 
grave — it  was  utterly  impossible  for  me  to 
learn  ;  nor  have  I,  since  my  escape,  been  able 
to  ascertain  whether  she  is.  at  this  present 
moment,  dead  or  alive.  I  have  inquired  of  the 
few  that  remain  on  earth  by  whom  I  was 
known,  but  can  obtain  no  information  either  of 
her  or  of  the  children.  It  is  my  children  my 
friend,  for  whom  I  am  anxious:  I  care  buc  lit- 
tle, indeed;  about  what  has  become  of  her;  but 
my  soul  yearns  to  hear  of  my  children." 

"Well,  who  knows!"  exclaimed  Uncle  John 
— "  you  may  hear  of  them  still !  You  may  see 
tiiem— they  may  yet  be  a  comfort  to  you,  my 
friend,  and  a  blessing.  Who  knows  ! — But  your 
property:  what  became  of  that '{" 


"  Not  a  vestige  remains.  It  consisted  entirely 
in  houses,  of  which  every  one,  I  have  ascer- 
tained, was  immediately  sold.  I  have  claimed 
them  all,  and  the  answer  in  each  case  has  been 
the  production  of  the  title.  He  who  was  my 
solicitor  is  dead  ;  but  I  have  learned,  from  a 
man  who  was  formerly  my  servant,  that  the 
sales  were  effected,  in  every  instance,  by  that 
wretch  whom  I  hope  to  meet  again,  before  I 
sink  into  the  grave.  I  should  know  him  were 
I  to  see  him  even  now.  Never  shall  I  forget 
his  scowling,  villanous  aspect." 

"  Have  you  no  knowledge  at  all  of  who  he 
was,  or  what  he  was?" 

"  Not  the  slightest.  I  should  say  that  he  was 
a  dealer  in  diamonds,  or  a  jeweller,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort.  That  he  was  wealthy  there 
can  be  no  doubt;  but,  although  he  was  dressed 
in  the  highest  style  of  the  day,  he  was  the 
vilest,  the  most  vulgar,  low-bred  scoundrel  I 
ever  met  with." 

"The  jewels!  —  the  jewels  did  it  all !'  cried 
Uncle  John.  "  But  I  am.  nevertheless,  aston- 
ished that  so  intelligent,  so  accomplished  a 
creature,  should  have  connected  herself  with  a 
fellow  so  ilUterate." 

"  INIy  friend,"  said  Whitely,  "be  astonished 
at  nothing  a  woman  may  do,  when  she  yields 
up  her  virtue.  If  once  she  be  guided  by  the 
spirit  of  wickedness,  she  will  elope  with  a 
sweep  or  a  satyr.  Every  quality,  which  she 
before  highly  prized,  becomes  nothing  in  her 
esteem  then.  The  very  loveliest  will  cling  to 
wretches  the  most  shrivelled  and  withered : 
the  most  highly  accomplished  will  connect 
themselves  with  boors.  Then  all  considera- 
tions of  intellect  and  honor  are  lost:  every 
feeling  is  merged  in  the  mere  gratification  of 
their  infamous  passions,  for  when  a  woman  be- 
comes wicked,  she  is  wicked  indeed." 

"That  is  true,"  said  Uncle  John  —  "very 
true."  And  this  was  all  he  did  say;  for  the 
circumstances  related  by  Whilely  had  so 
amazed  him,  that  he  ran  them  over  and  over 
again  in  his  mind,  while  Valentine,  upon  whom 
they  had  made  a  deep  impression,  had  no  dis- 
position to  break  that  silence  which  throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  evening  prevailed. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

SHOWS    HOW    VALENTINE    TKIED    AN    EXPERIMENT    IB 
THE  HOUSE  OF  LOKDS  AND  FAILED. 

If  he  who  was  the  first  to  abuse  his  fellow^ 
man.  instead  of  knocking  out  his  brains  with- 
out a  word,  laid  thereby  the  basis  of  civilization, 
it  as  naturally  as  possible  follows,  that  the 
more  highly  civilized  we  become  the  more 
bitterly  abusive  we  must  be  ;  and  if  this  bright 
deduction  be  perfectly  sound,  we  may  infer, 
without  straining  the  imagination  much,  that 
we  are  now  fast  approaching  the  very  perfec- 
tion of  civilization,  which  of  course,  is  a  very 
great  blessing. 

Now,  in  a  land  of  liberty  like  this,  in  which 
every  public  man,  being  held  to  be  public  pro- 
perty, is  abused  precisely  as  the  generous  pub- 
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lie  please,  it  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  thing 
for  public  men  to  be  considered  queer  creatures 
in  the  agsfregate,  b\"  those  who  have  derived 
their  information  on  the  subject  from  gentlemen 
who  write  satires,  draw  caricatures,  and  ful- 
minate political  philippics,  and  hence  it  will  not 
be  deemed  droll  that  Valentine — when  about 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  House  of  Lords — should 
have  expected  to  behold  some  of  the  oddest  in- 
dividuals on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other, 
Bome  of  the  basest  and  most  palpably  black- 
hearted villains  that  ever  breathed. 

He  knew  that  the  artistes  in  question  were 
worshippers  of  virtue:  he  knew  that  at  that 
particular  period  they  were  a  peculiarly  patri- 
otic species  of  people  in  the  lump;  but  al- 
though he  made  a  liberal  allowance  for  all  this 
— taking  oH',  perhaps,  something  like  seventy 
per  cent. — he  yet  thought  that  if,  in  their  repre- 
sentations, there  was  a  sutlicient  resemblance 
to  identify  the  men,  the  peers  of  the  realm  still 
must  be  a  most  remarkable-looking  lot. 

Well  I — having  been  engaged  all  the  morn- 
ing with  the  solicitor,  into  whose  hands  poor 
Goodman's  aflairs  had  been  placed,  he  happily 
made  tutiicient  interest  to  procure  a  peer's 
order,  and  went  alone  down  to  the  House. 

There  was  an  air  of  what  Raven  would  have 
designated  "beggarly  aristocracy"  about  the  va- 
rious persons  in  attendance;  but,  without  hav- 
ing recourse  to  a  phrase  so  harsh,  it  may  be 
stated  with  perfect  truth,  that  they  were  on  ex- 
cellent terms  with  their  own  individuals,  and 
Beamed  to  have  an  amazingly  high  sense  of 
their  position,  regarding  haughtily  as  dirt  all 
but  peers,  to  whom  their  nature  compelled 
them  to  cringe  most  servilely. 

Of  course,  Valentine  smiled  as  he  passed,  at 
the  excessive  self-importance  of  these  gentle- 
men; but  the  smile  had  scarcely  quitted  his 
lips,  when  he  found  himself  actually  within 
the  House  of  Lords  ! — which  was  very  surpri- 
sing. Instead,  however,  of  being,  a\s  he  ex- 
pected to  have  been,  introduced  into  a  gallery, 
he  discovered  himself  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  and  was  shown  into  something  which 
seemed  to  be  a  superior  sort  of  witness  box  in 
a  corner,  while  behind  the  bar  stood  a  number 
of  persons,  who  looked  as  if  they  were  about 
to  be  tried  for  high  treason. 

In  the  body  of  the  House  there  were  three 
individuals,  two  sitting  at  the  table  in  wigs, 
and  one  with  a  dress  sword  standing  beside 
them.  There  were  no  peers  then  present.  It 
was  not  five  o'clock.  But  they  entered  in  a 
body,  when  that  hour  arrived,  with  as  much 
punctuality  as  if  they  had  been  waiting  to  hear 
the  clock  strike.  As  they  entered,  Valentine 
looked  at  them  earnestly,  but  he  really  was 
unable  to  see  many  of  those  oddities  whose  ap- 
pearance he  had  been  led  to  expect,  nor  could 
he  discover  any  creatures  vrhose  countenances 
were  indicative  of  any  peculiar  blackness  of 
heart.  On  the  contrary,  they  appeared  to  be 
plain,  mild,  unassuming  people  ;  and — with  the 
exception  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the 
Bishops — were  dressed  with  remarkable  sim- 
plicity. Their  manners,  too,  were  gentle  and 
courteous.  There  was  not  even  the  slightest 
attempt   at  display.     They  conversed   in  the 


most  familiar  strain;  and,  indeed,  lookeu  as 
much  like  other  men  as  possible. 

About  the  period  at  which  Valentine  arrived 
at  this  striking  conclusion;  the  business  of  tho 
nation  commenced.  In  the  first  place,  a  tall 
and  startling  person  approached  the  bar,  and, 
addressing  the  Lord  Chancellor,  delivered  him- 
self precisely  to  the  effect  that  somebody  had 
got  something.  He  then  produced  a  little  gen- 
tleman— who  singularly  enough  happened  to 
have  some  important  documents  under  his 
arm — and  made  him  bow  three  times  with 
due  distinctness  and  humility,  before  he  took 
his  oath  that  all  he  meant  to  say  was  true. 

"What  have  you  got  there]''  inquired  the 
Lord  Chancellor. 

The  gentleman  commenced  a  little  speech, 
that  was  understood  by  his  lordship  before  it 
was  delivered,  which  was  fortunate,  seeing 
that  had  it  not  been  for  that,  it  would  not  have 
been  understood  at  all. 

"  Have  you  examined  them  V  demanded  the 
Lord  High  Chancellor. 

"  Yes,  my  lord."     This  was  said  boldly. 

'•  Do  you  find  them  correct  V' 

"  Yes,  my  lord,"  replied  the  little  gendeman, 
who  spoke  up  again  like  a  man;  and,  having 
delivered  the  documents  in  question,  retired, 
highly  pleased  at  the  fact  of  the  job  being  done. 

The  peers  now  commenced  the  presentation 
of  petitions,  which  is  beyond  all  dispute  the 
most  interesting  portion  of  the  business  of  the 
House,  although  it  seems  highly  rational  to 
suppose,  that  there  would  be  fewer  to  present 
if  they,  by  whom  petitions  generally  are  got  up 
and  signed,  knew  the  astounding  effect  they 
produce  when  presented. 

'•'My  lords,"  a  noble  peer  will  observe,  with 
surpassing  tranquillity,  ''Petition — Norwich — 
against — destruction — glorious  constitution." 

"  'Tetion,"  the  clerk  at  the  table  will  theu 
echo  —  '•'  'Tetion  —  Norge  —  'struction  —  glorse 
constitution." 

Such  petition  —  in  every  section  of  which 
there  may  be  an  argument  sound  as  a  nut  —  is 
then  crushed  together  carelessly,  and  thrown 
under  the  table,  though  heaven  and  earth  may 
have  been  moved  to  obtain  signatures  thereta 

While  the  peers  were  thus  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  this  solemn  duty,  there  M-as  a 
movement  at  the  door  near  which  Valentine 
stood,  most  strikingly  indicative  of  something. 
Several  persons  ran  in,  apparently  in  a  state  of 
great  excitement;  and,  having  glanced  round 
and  round,  ran  out  again,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  in  others.  The  majority  of  them  hap- 
pened to  have  papers  in  their  possession,  but 
thev  all  looked  as  if  they  had  discovered  some 
horrible  plot  against  the  State,  and  were  ex- 
cessively anxious  to  communicate  to  the  House 
all  they  knew  about  the  matter.  In  this  state 
of  feverish  anxiety  they  continued  for  some 
time ;  but,  having  at  length  got  themselves  to- 
gether, they  poured  some  great  secret  into  the 
ear  of  the  person  with  the  sword,  who  nodded, 
as  if  he  was  not  at  all  surprised  at  it^  and  then 
approached  the  bar  as  before. 

"  My  lords  !'' — said  he,  '•'  araessage^rom  tho 
House  of  Commons!" 

The  Lord  Chancellor  rose  and  at  once  wad- 
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died  towards  tlicni,  and  placed  tlie  respecta.ble- 
lookiug  carpet-bag  he  had  in  his  hand  upon  the 
bar;  and  when  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
House  of  Commons  bad  delivered  to  hira  a  do- 
cument, and  advised  him,  as  it  seems,  not  to 
drop  it,  he  waddled  back  to  his  seat  as  they  re- 
tired three  paces  in  really  admirable  order. 

As  soon  as  this  job  had  been  accomplished, 
the  person  with  the  sword  went  again  to  the 
Dar.  and  said,  ''  ^ly  lords  ! — a  message  from  the 
House  of  Commons!'' 

The  Lord  Chancellor  snatched  up  his  carpet- 
bag again,  and  bowled  down  to  the  bar  as  be- 
fore, and  having  received  another  document 
from  another  individual,  bowled  back  with  that 
sweet  satisfaction,  which  springs  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  .having  faithfolly  performed  a 
great  dyty. 

"  jMy  lords  ! — a  message  from  the  House  of 
Commons !"  cried  the  person  with  the  sword, 
"h&  very  moment  his  lordship  had  returned  to 
ihf  table,  and  again  the  Lord  Chancellor  took 
up  his  bag — without  which  he  appeared  to  be 
unable  to  stir — and  again  rolled  down  to  the 
honorable  members. 

Valentine  thought  it  a  litde  too  bad  to  make 
his  lordship  trot  backwards  and  forwards  so 
often,  when  they  might  just  as  well  have  put 
the  whole  of  their  documents  into  his  carpet- 
bag at  once.  He  did  not,  in  fact,  like  to  see  a 
Lord  Chancellor  played  with,  and  n;n  off  his 
legs  in  this  way,  and  hence — perceiving  that 
his  lordship  had  too  much  politeness  to  say  a 
word  about  the  matter  himself,  although  he 
evidendy  felt  it  very  deeply — he  threw  his 
voice  behind  the  deputation,  as  they  were  bow- 
ing, and  said,  "  Why  could  you  not  have  sent 
them  all  in  together?" 

The  members  seemed  startled  as  they  turned 
to  look  round,  and  ihe  person  with  the  sword 
cried  "order!'' — and  looked  very  fiercely  at 
the  strangers  behind  the  bar,  of  course  conceiv- 
ing that  one  of  them  had  spoken.  The  mem- 
bers, however,  eventually  again  reached  the 
bag,  and,  having  placed  the  third  document 
upon  it,  Valentine,  making  his  voice  apparently 
proceed  from  the  lips  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
whispered  intensel}^,  "  I  say  ! — have  you  got 
any  more  V' 

"  One  more,  my  lord — only  one  more,"  repli- 
ed an  honorable  member,  as  the  Lord  High 
Chancellor  looked  at  the  person  who  stood, 
embellished  with  a  bob  wig,  behind  him  with 
tlie  mace.  His  lordship,  however,  took  no  fur- 
ther notice,  but  bundled  back  again  to  his  seat. 

"  My  lords ! — a  message  from  the  House  of 
Commons !"  again  cried  the  deputy  sergeant, 
and  again  the  Lord  Chancellor  snatched  up  his 
bag  and  came  down  to  the  bar  with  due  pre- 
sence of  mind. 

"  Now,  is  this  the  last?"  inquired  Valentine, 
pitcliing  his  voice  towards  the  mace-bearer. 

"  Yes,  my  lord,  this  is  the  last." 

"  Well,  come,  that's  a  comfort." 

The  Lord  High  Chancellor  again  looked 
gravely  at  his  attendant,  and  his  attendant  look- 
ed gravely  at  him.  His  lordship,  however, 
with  striking  forbearance,  said  nothing,  but  hav-^ 
ing  bowed  very  profoundly,  returned  to  his  sack. 

The  members  of  the  Commons  now  left  the 


House,  laughing,  and  the  per.son  with  the  sword 
distinctly  intimated  to  the  strangers,  that  if  they 
did  not  keep  quiet,  they  sho\dd  not  remain- 
Several  of  the  most  prominent  protested  theii 
innocence,  and  all  the  rest  were  very  jeady  to 
do  the  same  thing ;  but  that  was  perfectly  ab- 
surd, he  knew  better,  and  therefore  advised 
them  most  strongly  to  mind  what  they  were 
about. 

At  this  moment  a  noble  lord  rose,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  directing  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
some  measure  designed  expressly  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  love  of  religion.  He  commenced 
in  a  quiet  conversational  tone,  as  if  anxious  to 
reserve  all  his  power  for  his  points;  but,  al- 
though he  spoke  fluently  for  nearly  an  hour, 
he  ended  as  coolly  as  he  began,  while  the  only 
kind  of  action  in  which  he  indulged  was  that 
of  occasionally  tapping  the  palm  of  his  left 
hand  with  two  of  the  fingers  of  his  right. 

The  very  moment  his  speech  had  been 
brought  to  an  end,  another  noble  lord  started 
up  to  denounce  it,  and  in  doing  so  his  violence 
was  so  excessive,  that  at  times  he  was  utterly 
unable  to  express  the  indignation  with  v.-liicn 
his  bosom  swelled.  He  looked  frightfully  at 
the  noble  lords  opposite  —  showed  his  teeth^ 
foamed  at  the  mouth,  and  eventually  worked 
himself  up  into  a  passion  so  terrible,  that  the 
noble  lords  opposite  actually  smiled !  This 
made  him  still  worse.  He  became  quite  hot : 
and  the  more  indistinct  his  articulation  grew, 
the  more  rapidly  he  rattled  away. 

'•  I  wonder,"  thought  Valentine,  as  he  lis- 
tened to  this  vehement  denunciation — '•  I  won- 
der if  it  be  possible  to  produce  a  scene  here  at 
all  like  the  one  I  witnessed  in  the  House  of 
Commons'?"  On  reflection  he  felt  that  it  was 
not ;  but,  being  anxious  to  try  the  effect  of  an 
attempt,  he  cried  "  Question  !— Down  !— Down !" 
throwing  his  voice  behind  the  fulminating  peer, 
who  turned  in  an  instant  and  stopped.  The 
thing  was  really  so  unusual,  that  the  noble  lord 
seemed  quite  struck  1  Had  it  proceeded  from 
noble  lords  opposite,  why  then,  indeed,  he 
might  not  have  felt  so  much  amazed,  although, 
impious  as  they  all  were  in  his  estimation,  he 
had  never  heard  anything  so  indecent  even 
from  them ;  but  the  idea  of  being  thus  inter- 
rupted by  noble  lords  on  his  side  of  the  House 

—  by  his  own  noble  friends  —  his  own  party 

—  was  shocking !  —  he  held  it  to  be,  indeed, 
a  heavy  blow  and  a  great  discouragement,  and 
seemed  anxious  to  move  that  the  journals  of 
the  House  be  searched  for  a  precedent,  when  the 
noble  lords  around  him  said,  "Go  on — go  on." 

••Sit  down!"  cried  Valentine,  assuming  a 
totally  ditferent  voice. 

'•  Order ! — order ! — order !"  cried  the  peers  on 
both  sides;  for,  although  they  had  all  had 
enough  of  the  eloquence  of  the  noble  lord 
then  on  his  legs,  not  one  of  them  would  even 
by  his  silence  seem  to  sanction  an  interruption 
ai  once  so  unusual  and  inconvenient. 

The  noble  lord  then  resumed.  He  seemed 
to  feel  a  litde  better,  although  he  obviously 
could  not  forget  it.  "  My  lords,"  said  he,  "in 
the  annals — " 

"Monstrous!"  cried  Valentine  —  "Why  do 
you  hear  him?" 
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''Order,  order,  order!'"  cried  the  peers  simul- 
taneously—  ''Order,  order,  order !"  and  again 
they  looked  round,  wiih  the  view  of  ascertain- 
ing which  noble  lord  it  was. 

This,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  Valen- 
tine had  proved,  would  have  been  quite  suffi- 
cient to  produce  a  little  yelling;  but  —  albeit 
party  feeling,  at  that  parlicidar  period,  ran  quite 
as  high  there  as  it  did  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons—  he  could  not  get  a  single  peer  to  join 
him.  He  was,  on  the  contrary,  opposed  by 
them  all.  Not  one  would  lend  .his  countenance 
to  any  such  proceeding.  They  were  absolutely 
shocked  at  the  interruption,  and  Valentine  at 
length  became  convinced  that  no  stonn  could 
be  raised. 

This  was  the  only  failure  he  had  ever  expe- 
rienced. In  every  other  place  his  success  had 
been  signal,  but  there  even  Faction  itself  refused 
to  aid  him  ;  even  Faction  ! — from  which  he  had 
ever  before  derived  the  most  prompt  and  effect- 
ual assistance. 

But,  although  it  was  impossible  to  raise  an 
actual  storm,  was  it  equally  impossible  to  shake 
their  dense  gravity? 

Valentine  put  this  great  question  to  himself, 
and  conceiving  it  to  be  a  point  which  might  as 
"well  be  ascertained,  he  resolved  at  once  to 
bring  them  to  the  test. 

There  were  several  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  at  the  bar.  They  had  been  run- 
ning in  and  out  continually,  in  order  to  hear 
what  was  going  forward,  but  at  that  particular 
time  there  were  about  a  dozen  present,  when 
Valentine,  assuming  the  voice  of  the  Deputy 
Sergeant,  cried,  "My  lords! — a  message  from 
the  House  of  Commons  !'' 

The  Lord  Cliancellor  left  the  Woolsack,  as  a 
matter  of  course  ;  and,  with  characteristic  dig- 
nitj'.  approached  the  bar,  with  the  man  in  the 
bob-w]g  behind  him.  He  thought  it  strange, 
very  strange,  that  he  should  have  been  trou- 
bled again,  but  he  thought  it  stranger  still, 
when,  on  reaching  the  bar,  he  found  that  the 
members  of  the  Commons  had  no  message  to 
deliver. 

"  It  is  a  mistake,  my  lord,"  said  the  Deputy 
Sergeant,  who  had  been  startled  by  what  ap- 
peare.i  to  be  the  sound  of  his  own  voice.  "It 
must  have  been  one  of  the  strangers." 

•'  Let  the  strangers  withdraw."  said  the  Lord 
High  Chancellor,  which  settled  the  business  at 
once,  for  the  strangers  were  accordingly  ordered 
to  withdraw;  and  as  Valentine  happened  to  be 
one  of  the  strangers,  of  course  he  withdrew 
with  the  rest. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

EETUFwVS    TO    WALTER    AND     HIS    AMIABLE    FAMILY, 
WHOSE    POSITION    BECOMES    QUITE    ALARMING. 

"  What  is  that,  governor  1  —  what  have  3'ou 
got  there  1"  demanded  Horace,  as  he  perceived 
the  bright  countenance  of  his  honored  father 
fall,  while  perusing  a  remarkably  legal-looking 
letter,  which  had  just  been  delivered  by  a  legaj- 
Jooking  clerk.  "  A  six-and-eightpenny  touch'"?" 

Walter  made  no  reply  His  heart  was  full, 
avid  he  sighed  as  he  handed  the  letter  to  Ho- 
race. 


"Of  course,"  said  Horace,  with  elevated 
brows,  having  made  himself  master  of  the 
contents.  "1  don't  know  what  you  may  think 
of  it;  governor,  but  to  me  it  appears  to  be  very 
much  like  the  beginning  of  the  end  !" 

"  I  knew,"  said  Walter,  "by  my  dream  last 
night—" 

"Oh,  blister  your  dreams! — your  dreams 
have  done  it  all.  We  should  not  have  been 
placed  in  this  blessed  position,  but  for  your  pre- 
cious hypochondriacal  dreams.  I  knew  how  it 
would  be,  the  very  moment  you  took  to  dream- 
ing. I  saw  the  whole  business,  and  told  you 
all  about  it,  directly  I  perceived  that  you  were 
phantomized  hke  a  fool.  So  you  can't  blame 
me.  You  would  have  your  own  way.  You 
would  be  guided  by  your  own  morbid  nob,  and 
what's  the  consequence?  Why,  after  having 
lived  in  a  state  of  spectralization,  frizzled  up  to 
cinder,  and  reduced  to  helpless  wretchedness, 
here  you  are,  with  palsied  nerves  and  a  shat- 
tered constitution,  without  twopence  in  the 
world  to  call  your  own  !  Had  you  listened  to 
reason ;  had  you  taken  my  advice ;  had  you 
kept  the  thing  dark,  or  even,  after  you  had 
thrown  a  light  upon  it,  had  you  sent  the  old 
man  to  another  den  in  another  name,  which  you 
ought  to  have  done — " 

"  It  matters  not,"  said  Walter,  "  what  ought 
to  have  been  done  :  the  question  is,  what's  to 
be  done  now  ?" 

"  Well,  what's  to  be  done  now  ?  I  may  just 
as  well  sneeze  as  say  a  word  upon  the  subject. 
What  is  it  you  rncan  to  do  ?  What  do  you  pro- 
pose ?" 

"  I  don't  really  see  how  I  can  help  myself." 

"Don't  you?" 

"  The  property  must  be  given  up  !" 

"'  Governor ! — Oh !  but  it's  just  like  you.  Do 
you  want  to  descend  into  the  region  of  rags? 
Do  you  want  to  see  mother  and  yourself  in  the 
workhouse,  and  Poll  and  me  bawling  duets  in 
the  street?     Because  if  you  do,  you'll  do  that." 

"  Why,  what  else  can  I  do? 

"  What  else  can  you  do  !  Start  off  to  Ame- 
rica, Van  Dieman's  Land.  Nova  Scotia,  or  any 
other  place  upon  earth,  and  take  all  you  have 
with  you." 

"'  Of  what  use  would  it  be  to  me  in  either  of 
those  places?" 

"  Can  you  not  turn  it  into  money  ?" 

"  Not  a  quarter  of  it,  unless  I  commit  forgery." 

"  Well ! — what  is  forgery  compared  with  star- 
vation ?  But  without  that  —  turn  into  cash  all 
you  can,  and  let's  start.  They  can't  stop  us  — 
they  can't  do  a  single  thing  with  us  in  less  than 
two  months."''" 

"  But  the  letter  says,  that  all  must  be  deliver- 
ed up  immediately!" 

"'I  know  it:  what  of  that?  You  will  not 
give  it  up,  and  what  then?  They  bring  their 
action:  you  will  defend  it,  and  let  it  go  to  trial. 
Why,  before  it  can  be  tried,  we  can  be  ten 
thousand  miles  off,  as  jolly  as  possible." 

"  I  will  not  leave  my  country,"  said  Walter. 

"  You  will  not  leave  your  country!  Well, 
that  7.S  a  start !  Why,  what  need  you  care  for 
3'our  country  ?  Do  you  imagine  that  your  coun- 
try cares  about  you  ?  I  mean  to  say,  that  it's  a 
very  uncomfortable  country  to  live  in,  without 
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either  money  or  friends.     You'll  not  leave  your 
country!"' 

•'  Besides,  Horace,  I  feel  that  I  cannot  be  so 
great  a  villain." 

•'  That's  another  go !  Thus,  little  villains 
are  the  greatest,  because  they  are  villains  to 
themselves.  No  man  should  commence  a  ca- 
reer of  villany,  ^vithout  being  prepared  to  go 
through  with  it;  should  he  halt,  he  and  his  fam- 
il}"-  must  suffer.  I  know  you  have  no  wish  to 
be  a  villain,  nor  have  I;  but  then  you  see,  if 
circumstances  prescribe  acts  of  villany  in  spite 
of  ourselves,  what  arc  we  to  dol  Just  look  at 
the  thing  as  it  stands.  We  must  either  be  vil- 
lains, and  live  in  a  style  of  comfort,  or  hones*, 
men  and  starve.     There  is  no  middle  course." 

'•  Yes,  Horace,  there  is  a  middle  course,  and 
that  course  must  be  pursued.  E.visting  circum- 
stances, you  must  remember,  have  been  cre- 
ated by  ourselves,  and  can,  therefore,  aflbrd  us 
no  justification.  The  property  must  be  given 
Tip!" 

"You  have  made  up  your  mind — T  hope  to 
be  Ibrgiven  for  calling  it  a  mind— but  such  as 
it  is,  you  have  made  it  np  to  that?" 

"Horace! — Do  you  know  whom  you  are 
speaking  to  1" 

'■Yes!"  replied  Horace,  with  an  expression 
of  bitterness — •'!  am  speaking  to  one  who  con- 
fined his  only  brother  in  a  lunatic  asylum  to 
gain  possession  of  his  property,  and  who  is  now 
about  to  reduce  himself  and  family  to  beggary, 
because  he  has  not  the  courage  to  retain  it." 

Wa,lter  shed  tears,  and  if,  to  a  man  who  will 
do  that  of  which  he  cannot  bear  to  be  told,  a 
word  even  from  a  stranger  be  sufficiently  gall- 
ing, what  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  this 
father,  on  being  thus  reminded  by  his  son  that 
he  was  a  villain  ! 

"  It  v.'ere  folly,"  resumed  Horace,  "  to  mince 
the  matter  now.  You  have  gone  too  far  to  re- 
treat, without  involving  us  all  in  ruin.  I  u'ould 
not  have  said  what  I  have  said,  governor,  but 
that  I  am  anxious  to  bring  you  to  a  sense  of 
your  position.  You  restore  this  property.  Well! 
— what  will  be  the  consequence  ?  Rags.  What 
shall  we  have  to  live  upon  1  Nothing.  You 
have  given  up  your  berth,  from  v.hich  we  de- 
rived the  only  means  we  had  of  keeping  body 
and  soul  at  all  peaceably  together,  while  there 
Isn't  a  single  creature  in  the  world  from  whom 
we  have  an}-  light  to  claim  assistance.  As  to 
friends  ! — they  are  all  very  well,  and  very  plea- 
sant, when  you  are  rich,  but  a  man  has  no 
friends  when  he  is  poor.  They  are  too  wide 
awake :  although  blind  before  to  his  vices  and 
crime.s,  their  eyes  become  marvellously  open. 
Independently,  therefore,  of  being  beggars,  we 
phall  have  —  for  this  affair  is  quite  sure  to  be 
known — we  shall  have  the  pleasing  con.scious- 
uess  of  being  regarded  as  scoundrels  and  thieves 
by  the  world  —  so  completely  and  so  suddenly 
does  poverty  change  a  good  fellow  into  an  un- 
rivalled, unsightly  rogue.  Look  at  the  thing  in 
this  light,  governor,  and  then  you'll  perceive 
what  madness  it  would  be  to  give  up  all  with 
the  view  of  satisfying  that  time-serving  hypo- 
crite, conscience." 
'■''/But  do  you  think,"  said  Walter — "do  you 


really  think  my  brother  would  ever  allow  us  to 
starve  ?" 

"  VVhy,  what  else,"  returned  Horace,  "have 
we  the  smallest  conceivable  right  to  expect  ? 
Can  you  expect  alfection  from  him  now  '^  or  da 
you  suppcse  that  he  can  be  deluded  into  the 
belief  that  he  ought  to  be  grateful  to  us  for 
having  delivered  him  from  the  asylum  ?  But 
even  supposing  that  he  would  not  allow  us  to 
starve  —  that  is,  supposing  he  wouldn't  mind 
giving  us  a  pound,  if  he  saw  us  all.  shivering 
on  starvation's  brink — what  if  he  were  sudden- 
ly to  die — and  I  don't  think  he's  got  a  great  deal 
of  life  in  him,  which  makes  me  so  mad.  for  in 
less  than  a  month  we  should  have  had  to  put 
on  mourning,  when  all  would  have  been  secur- 
ed—  but  what,  I  say,  if  he  were  to  die,  where 
should  we  be  then  ?  Do  you  think  it  at  all 
likely  that  he  has  allowed  his  old  will  to  re- 
main as  it  was?  Is  it  likely  at  all  that  he'll 
leave  us  a  shilling?"'  ■■ 

'•'  We  cannot  know  what  he  may  do." 

"  But  is  it  likely  ?  It  isn't  as  if  he  were  now 
well  affected  towards  us.  See  how  I — even  J-— 
am  treated  when  I  call,  as  I  have  done  twice 
a-day  ever  since,  and. that  with  all  the  regu- 
larity of  the  clock.  He'll  not  see  me.  He's 
''much  the  same,  thank  you,' but  never  to  be 
seen.  If  I  coidd  only  get  at  him,  to  tell  him 
how  affectionately  anxious  1  have  been  on  hia 
account,  and  how  dreadfully  delighted  I  should 
be  to  see  him  perfectly  restored,  I  should  make 
something  of  him;  but  as  it  is,  I  may  just  as 
well  get  up  that  chimney,  and  smother  myself 
in  soot  twice  a-day,  as  go  there.  I  meet  with 
no  sort  of  politeness,  no  ceremony,  not  a  bit. 
They  answer  me  at  once,  without  quitting  the 
door.  I  did  make  the  old  woman  go  up  this 
morning,  but  even  then  Mr.  Goodman  could 
not  be  seen :  he  felt  obliged  by  my  calling  so 
frequendy,  but  would  feel  more  obliged  if  I 
wouldn"t  call  at  all.  So  you  see,  we  are  bound, 
in  strict  justice  to  ourselves,  to  take  care  of  our- 
selves. He'll  not  leave  us  anything.  It  isn't 
to  be  expected." 

"  I  think  he  will,"  said  WaUer— "  I  still  think 
he  will.  Knowing  him  so  well  as  I  do,  I  can- 
not believe  that  he  will  allow  us  to  become 
utterly  destitute." 

"How  ever  a  man  can  thus  struggle  to  de- 
ceive himself,"  said  Horace,  "'  is  to  me  a  per 
feet  mystery.  There  isn't  a  shade  of  proba- 
bility about  it.  And  if  even  there  were,  what 
madness  it  would  be  to  run  the  risk !  Look  at 
it  in  this  point  of  view.  Of  course,  you  will 
admit  that  he  viay  not  leave  us  anything,  and 
if  he  should  not,  what  then  can  we  do?" 

Horace  paused,  for  he  felt  that  he  had  made 
a  deep  impression:  but  Walter,  whom  con- 
science had  tortured  so  remorselessly,  would 
not  be  convinced.  He  had  proved  the  benevo- 
lence of  his  brother's  disposition  :  he  knew  well 
the  goodness  of  his  heart ;  and  although  he  waa 
unable,  for  an  instant,  to  disguise  from  himself 
the  fact  of  his  having  injured  him  deeply  and 
most  unnaturally,  he  still  felt  persuadedf  that 
the  injury  would  be  forgiven,  and  hence  eventu 
ally  said,  "  I  will  trust  him." 

"  You  will?"  cried  Horace,  starling  up  in  a 
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rage — "  I  am  to  understand  this  to  be  your  fixed 
determination?  You  are  determined,  quite  de- 
termined to  pursue  this  course]" 

•'•  I  am/"'  said  Walter,  firmly. 

'•  Very  Avell ;  very  well !  I  now  know  how  to 
act.  It  is  high  time  now  for  me  to  look  to 
myself.  I'll  not  be  ruined  by  you !  I'll  not  be 
dragged  down  to  the  lowest  pitch  of  penury. 
I'll  have  some  of  those  papers." 

"You  shall  not!"  cried  Walter. 
•.  '-'  But  I  will !" 

■'•*'!  tell  you  not  one  shall  be  touched !" 
''-•■<' And  1  tell  you  I'll  have  them  !" 

"  Why,  3-0U  insolent  scoundrel ! — what  do 
you  mean,  sir? — what  do  )-ou  mean?" 

"That  all  the  papers  that  can  be  converted 
into  money  I'll  have  !" 

"You  shall  not  have  one  of  them,  sir!" 
-oi'  Who  will  prevent  me  V 
il  t<i  -^vill !     Attempt  even  to  touch  them,  and 
I'll  knock  you  down,  rascal !"  cried   Walter, 
■who,  as  Horace  smiled  contemptuously,  rose  in 
an  instant. 

"Now,  keep  ofi","  cried  Horace;  "you  had 
better  not  come  near  me  !  I  don't  want  to  hurt 
you !     Keep  off!" 

Regardless  of  this  warning,  Walter  rushed  at 
him  wildly,  when  Horace  caught  his  arms,  and, 
having  puiioned  them,  threw  him  at  once  upon 
the  sofa. 

"  What  in  the  name  of  goodness  is  the  mat- 
ter !"  cried  Walter's  wife,  who  rushed  into  the 
room  at  this  moment — "  v.^hat  is  it  ? — what's  the 
meaning  of  itl — what's  it  all  about?" 

"  Why.  this  old  cripple " 

"'How  dare  you,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Walter — 
"  hov7  daie  you  call  your  faiher  an  old  cripple, 
sir? — are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourself?  Let 
him  get  up,  sir,  this  moment!" 

"Oh,  he  may  get  up! — but  I'm  not,  you 
know,  going  to  be  pommelled  I''' 

"  But  what  is  the  cause  of  it  ?  What  does  it 
all  mean  ?" 

"  Why,"  said  Horace,  "the  meaning  of  it  all 
is  simply  this:  he  has  taken  it  into  his  head  to 
reduce  us  to  beggary,  and,  because  I  won't 
have  it,  he  must  try  to  knock  me  down." 

"But  how? — By  what  means? 

"  Why,  by  stripping  us  naked  of  everything 
we  have,  that  he  may  send  all  back  to  his 
brother !" 

"  Well,  but  surely  you  can  talk  this  unfortu- 
nate matter  over  without  fighting  ! — Come,  my 
dear,  draw  to  the  table,  and  let  us  see  what  can 
be  done.  ' 

"  I  will  not  be  thus  treated,"  cried  Walter, 
"by  mv  own  fle.sh  and  blood.  I  will  not  be 
insulted  by  that  villain  !" 

"  He  who  taught  me  to  be  a  villain — " 

"  Horace,  Horace  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Walter, 
"  recollect  3-ourself,  sir." 

"  Well,  why  can't  he  be  easy  ?  I  don't  want 
to  quarrel.  I'd  rather  go  and  have  a  roll  in  the 
mud,  ten  to  one ;  but  it's  a  hard  thing — '' 

"Well,  well,  your  father  did'nt  mean  it,  I 
know.— Come,  let  us  talk  the  matter  over  calmly. 
What  is  it,  my  dear,  you  mean  to  do  ?  Have 
you  made  up  your  mmd  to  restore  all  to  your 
brother?" 

"I  have.'' 


"  Well  then,  now  my  dear,  let  js  consider 
how  shocking  that  will  be.  In  the  first  place, 
how  are  we  to  live  ? — " 

"'  Of  course  ! — that's  the  way  to  put  it." 

"  Be  silent,  Horace  :  let  us  be  quite  calm  and 
cool,  for  the  thing  now  begins  to  assume  a 
serious  aspect.  If,  I  ask,  this  property  of  yom 
brother  be  restored  to  him,  how — that  being 
now  our  only  means  of  support — how  are  we 
to  live  ?" 

"'We  must  do  the  best  we  can,"  replied 
Walter. 

"  Do  the  best  we  can  !  Yes,  dear,  but  what 
can  we  do?  You  have  no  profession :  Horace  has 
no  profes.sion;  and,  therefore,  I  really  cannot  see 
how  on  earth  we  shall  be  able  to  manage  !" 

"  Then  yoii  also  think  that  he  would  do  no- 
thing for  us?" 

"  Why,  my  dear,  place  yourself  in  the  same 
position  :  what  would  you  "do  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances?" 

"  But  he's  a  difierent  man  to  me  altogether. 
What  I  would  do,  therefore,  can  aflbrd  no  cri- 
terion." 

"  But,  granting  that  he  is  a  different  man, 
what  grounds  have  we  for  believing  that  he 
will  not  discard  us?  We  have  no  grounds  for 
any  such  belief.  On  the  contrary,  since  his 
liberation  he  has  given  us  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  will.  He  may  be.  and  doubtless 
is,  of  a  generous  and  forgiving  disposition  ;  but 
you  see,  my  dear,  the  question  is,  will  he^ 
under  the  circumstances,  feel  himself  justified 
in  doing  anything  for  us?  If  he  should  not, 
Heaven  only  knows  what  will  become  of  us,  or 
how  we  shall  manage  to  exist." 

"'  Depend  upon  it  he  will  never  allow  us  to 
starve  \"' 

"No,  dear,  perhaps  not;  but  how  dreadful 
will  be  our  sufferings  before  we  reach  the  point 
of  starvation !" 

"Besides,"  said  Horace,  "if  I  may  speak — 
he'll  be  dead  in  about  a  fortnight ;  and  there- 
fore as  we  have  it,  we  may  as  well  ki^ep  it  as 
not.  What  I  look'at  most  is,  that  that  fellow — 
that  Valentine — should  be  enriched  by  our  folly; 
for,  of  course,  he'll  have  it  all,  there's  no  doubt 
about  that,  and  therefore  nothing  can  be  clearer 
than  that  by  giving  it  up  to  the  old  man  we  in 
reality  give  it  up  to  him." 

"'Exactly,"  said  Mrs.  Walter;  "'and,  as  I 
have  said  again  and  again,  it  will  indeed  be  a 
shocking  thing  if,  after  having  tried  all  these 
years  to  secure  it,  it  should  be  left  to  a  person 
who  has  done  nothing  for  it,  and  who  has 
therefore  no  right  to  it  whatever." 

"  But  how  do  we  know  that  he  will  die  so 
soon? — how  can  we  tell?" 

"Very  true,  dear;  we  cannot  exactly  tell; 
but  then  it  appears  that  the  chances  are  in  our 
favor." 

"  And  do  you  think  that  he'd  die  and  leave 
us  nothing?" 

"Why,  he  might  not.  my  dear;  but  if  he 
should  ?  What  in  the  name  of  goodness  should 
we  be  able  to  do  then  ?  There  should  we  be 
starving, — I  know  we  should  starve,  for  we 
cannot  work  like  those  who  have  been  used  to 
it  all  their  livep. — there,  I  say,  we  should  he 
starving,  while  others  who  have   no  earthly 
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right  tc  it  are  living  luxuriously  upon  that  which 
we  clearly  ought  to  have.  VVhy,  my  dear,  it 
would  be  terrible !  For  goodness  sake  look 
again  at  the  matt'^r  before  you  decide." 

"  Then  you  too  would  have  me  continue  to 
be  a  villain  V 

"  Nav,  my  dear,  that  is  a  most  unkind  word  ; 
and  equally  unkind  is  it  of  you  to  suppose  that 
I  wish  you  to  be  anything  of  the  sort.  Heaven 
knows  I  am  sorry — as  indeed  we  must  all  be — 
truly  sorry  that  you  were  induced  to  go  so  far ; 
but  as  it  ).s,  I  look  solely  at  the  circumstances 
which  at  present  exist,  and  I  really,  my  dear, 
cannot  see  how  under  those  circumstances,  you 
can  act  as  you  propose  without  reducing  us  to 
absolute  wretchedness." 

'•'I  wish  that  I  was  dead!"  exclaimed  Wai- 
ter;  •'  I  heartily  wish  that  I  was  dead  !" 

^'  Nay,  that  is  mere  folly.'"' 

"Just  like  him,"  said  Horace:"  he  never 
could  grapple  with  a  dithculty  in  order  to  sur- 
mount it.  The  very  moment  it  appears  he 
must  wish  himself  dead." 

"  Well,  well ;  wishing  that  will  not  at  all  mend 
the  matter;  nor  shall  we  do  much  good  by  dwell- 
ing upon  the  point.  The  question  is,  will  it  be 
better  under  the  present  unhappy  circumstances 
to  retain  what  we  have  at  ail  hazards,  or  by  giv- 
ing it  up  at  once  to  run  the  risk  of  mvolving 
ourselves  in  utter  ruin  ?  For  my  part — although 
I  should  be  but  too  happy  to  advise  the  imme- 
diate restoration  of  all  if  it  were  possible  to  do 
it  with  safety  to  ourselves — I  do  not  perceive 
how  it  can  be  done  now  without  the  result  as 
far  as  we  are  concerned  being  dreadful.  We 
are  placed,  you  .see,  my  dear,  in  so  peculiar  a 
position.  I  would  go  myself  at  once  to  your 
brother;  but  then  what  could  I  say?  I  could 
not  ask  him  to  compromise  the  matter.  I  could 
not  say  to  liim,  '  Indeed  we  are  truly  sorry  for 
what  has  occurred,  and  will  restore  all  that  be- 
longs to  you  if  you  will  kindly  undertake  to 
allow  us  so  much  a-year  !' — nor  can  I  ask  what 
he  intends  to  do  for  us  when  we  have  made  an 
unconditional  surrender.  I  might  indeed  say, 
'  I  do  hope  that  you  will  consider  our  unfor- 
fortunate  position  ;  I  trust  that  our  destitute  cir- 
cumstances will  induce  you  to  save  us  from  ab- 
solute want ;'  but  although  I  might  say  this,  and 
dwell  with  great  feeling  upon  each  point,  the 
very  moment  he  alluded  to  the  cause  of  my 
appeal  I  should  be  dumb,  so  that  yon  see,  my 
dear,  we  cannot  act  in  this  case  as  we  might  in 
any  other.  VV^e  must  of  necessity  take  one  of 
two  courses,  that  is  to  say,  we  must  either 
retain  what  we  have,  and  defend  the  possession 
in  the  best  way  we  can,  or  give  up  all,  and  be 
thereby  reduced  to  destitution." 

"I  tell  you,''  cried  Waher,  "that  it  isn't  at 
all  likely  that  we  shall  be  thus  reduced." 

"But,  my  dear!  what  security  have  we 
against  it  ?  We  have  none.  We  can  have 
none.  It  is  a  terrible  risk,  and  one  which  ought 
not  on  any  account  to  be  incurred.  Now,  if  I 
might  advise,  I  should  say,  dear,  convert  all 
you  can  into  money  at  once,  restore  all  that  is 
not  available,  and  retire  to  some  distant  part  of 
the  country.  We  could  assume  another  name, 
and  I  am  sure  that  we  should  live  very  happily  ; 
at  all  events,  we  should  not  have  starvation  be- 


fore our  eyes,  which  is  really  very  shocking, 
dear,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it !  How- 
ever, I  will  not  tease  you  any  more  now ;  we 
will  leave  you  to  yourself,  and  I  do  hope  and 
trust — indeed  I  feel  quite  convinced — that  wlien 
yon  have  thought  the  matter  over  again,  you 
will  see  how  really  ab.solute  the  necessity  is  for 
reversing  your  expressed  determination." 

P^ven  when  he  feels  most  sincerely  anxious 
to  do  so.  how  exceedingly  difficult  is  it  ibr  a  man 
who  has  quitted  the  path  of  honesty  to  return  ! 
Like  a  liar,  whom  the  lirst  falsehood  prompts 
with  a  show  of  necessity  to  lie  on,  he  creates, 
by  the  first  crime,  circumstances  which  urge 
him.  to  proceed  in  his  criminal  career.  Walter, 
base  as  he  had  been,  was  most  anxious  to  make 
all  the  reparation  in  his  power.  He  would 
have  given  up  all  and  trusted  solely  to  his 
brother's  generosity,  but  the  circumstances 
which  his  crime  had  created  induced  him  to 
pause. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

GOODMAN  HOLIS  A  CONSULTATION  WITH  HIS  FRIENDS, 
AT  WHICH  UXCLE  JOHN  FINDS  HIS  JUDGMENT  FET- 
TERED. 

While  Walter  was  brooding  over  the  promi» 
nent  points  of  the  interesting  conversation  de- 
tailed in  the  preceding  chapter,  with  the  view 
of  conceiving,  if  possible,  some  medium  cours'^, 
the  pursuit  of  which,  while  it  in  .some  degree 
satislied  his  conscience,  might  meet  at  least 
half-way  the  views  of  his  amiable  family,  his 
deeply  injured  brother  was  engaged  with  Va- 
lentine, Uncle  John,  and  Whitely,  in  a  discus- 
sion which  had  reference  to  the  propriety  of 
framing  a  fresh  will.  Goodman  felt  the  hand 
of  death  upon  him.  It  did  not  press  painfully, 
nor  with  sufficient  weight  to  justify  tne  appre- 
hension of  an  immediate  dissolution;  but  his 
frame  had  been  so  shattered,  his  constitution 
so  undermined  by  the  brutal  treatment  he  had 
experienced,  that  he  had  become  quhe  con- 
vinced, that,  although  human  skill  might  enable 
him  to  linger  on  for  weeks  or  even  months.^ 
that  hand  would  never  more  be  removed  till  it 
had  crushed  him.  This  rendered  his  spirit 
quite  calm.  Every  harsh,  every  irritable  feel- 
ing was  subdued.  He  held  it  to  be  peculiarly 
the  time  lor  the  forgiveness  of  injuries,  and 
hence  his  benevolence  reigned  in  the  ascendant. 
Thus  actuated,  he  could  not  deal  justice  to 
Walter.  He  felt  that  it  did  not,  in  fact,  come 
then  within  his  province  to  do  so:  nor  did  he 
desire  to  leave  him  to  his  own  conscience,  as 
it  is  termed,  seeing  that  that  would  be  in  effect 
to  desire  that  he  might  by  his  conscience  be 
tortured.  He  was  anxious  to  express  his  for- 
giveness— to  make  it  manifest  that  he  believed 
him  to  have  been  actuated,  not  oy  any  innate 
vileness,  but  by  some  evil  influence,  over 
which  he  might  not  at  the  moment  have  had 
entire  control.  He  did  all  he  possibly  could  to 
invent  excuses  for  him,  with  the  view  of  estab- 
lishing a  show  of  justification;  but  as  this  was 
an  object  he  was  utterly  unable  to  accomplishj 
he  began  to  look  not  at  what  Walter  had  been, 
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but  at  what  he  mii^ht  become.  He  conceived 
that  his  repeijaiice  miiiht  be  sincere,  that  he 
miyht  henceforth  be  virtuous,  and  that  there- 
fore, he  who  had  the  power  to  save  him  fronn 
those  temptations  to  dishonor,  with  which  a 
state  of  utter  destitution  teems,  would  not  per- 
form his  duty  as  a  Christian,  if  he  permitted 
the  exercise  of  that  power  to  be  withheld. 

It  was  while  in  this  charitable  frame  of  mmd 
that  poor  Goodman  solicited  the  advice  of  his 
friends,  more  with  the  view,  as  is  customary 
v/ith  those  who  seek  advice,  of  having  the 
satisfaction  of  inducing  them  to  think  as  he 
thought,  than  of  acting  upon  their  suggestions. 
He  could  not  but  feel  that  they  would  at  first 
be  inclined  to  be  harsh — that  they  would  re- 
pudiate the  idea  of  his  pursuing  the  course  he 
had  proposed,  and  hence,  when  he  inquired  if 
they  did  not  think  that  he  was  bound  to  let  his 
will  remain  substantially  as  it  was,  he  was  not 
at  all  surprised  at  their  instant  reply  being, 
''Certainly  not !" 

'■What!"  exclaimed  Whitely,  "would  you 
reward  the  wietch.  who  sought  to  rob  you  by 
means  so  unnatural,  with  wealth?  Would  you 
give  him  the  power  of  living  in  luxury,  who 
deprived  you  not  only  of  liberty  but  of  health, 
the  greatest  blessing  of  life?  Reflect  upon 
what  you  have  endured, — upon  the  dreadful 
position  in  which  you  were  placed — upon  the 
monstrous  brutality  to  which  you  have  been 
subjected — and  upon  the  result  of  that  brutality, 
even  up  to  the  present  time.  Who  induced  all 
this  1  Why,  he  whose  unnatural  malignity  and 
sordid  avarice  j'ou  now  wish  to  gratify,  by 
leaving  him  all  that  you  possess  !" 

"Whatever  he  may  have  been,"  observed 
Goodman,  "  however  wrong  he  may  have  acted, 
1  cannot  forget  that  he  is  my  brother." 

"  Nor  ought  you  to  forget  it,  for  that  in- 
cjeases  his  guilt  a  thousand-fold.  You  ought  to 
regard  him  as  a  brother,  who  violated  every 
feeling  by  which  he  ought  to  have  been  actu- 
ated, with  the  view  of  injuring  you,  and  who 
thereby  sacrificed  all  claim  upon  your  affec- 
tions. In  a  case  of  this  description  the  admira- 
ble precept  which  urges  us  to  return  good  for 
evil,  may  in  practice  be  carried  too  far.  You, 
for  instance,  would  set  a  most  pernicious  ex- 
ample, inasmuch  as  you  would  show  that, 
however  infamous  may  be  the  conduct  of  a 
man,  however  foul  and  unnatural  may  be  his 
designs,  he  may  practise  his  infamies  with  im- 
punity upon  a  brother,  if  that  brother  possess  a 
benevolent  heart.  Were  he  a  brother  of  mine 
I  would  discard  him  utterly :  if  I  did  not,  I 
should  consider  that  I  had  failed  in  performing 
my  duty  to  society  as  a  man." 

'•'But  what  if  I  were  to  discard  him?"  said 
Goodman.  "  What  would  become  of  his  family  ? 
Ought  the  innocent  to  suffer  for  the  guilty  ?" 

'•You  cannot  tell  that  they  are  innocent. 
His  family  may  be  as  guilty  as  himself,  and  in 
this  case  the  probability  is  that  they  are.  But 
even  supposing  that  they  are  not,  what  would 
become  of  justice  if  men  were  not  to  be  pun- 
ished for  crimes,  lest  the  punishment  should  be 
felt  by  those  with  whom  they  are  connected? 
If,  having  no  proof  of  thoir  guilt,  you  could 
punish  him  without  involving  them,  you  would 


be  bound,  of  course,  to  do  so;  but  as  this  I8 
under  the  circumstances  impossible,  justice  de- 
mands that  you  should  act  as  if  they  were 
not  concerned." 

"  But  would  not  that  object  be  to  some  ex- 
tent attained,"  suggested  Valentine,  "if,  in- 
stead of  the  property  being  left  to  Walter,  it 
were  secured  to  his  wife,  and  the  wife  of 
Horace  ?" 

"  It  might,"  returned  Whitely,  "  it  might 
thus  be  attained  ;  but  it  could  be  so  only  in  the 
event  of  the  women  being  unfaithful.  If  they 
continue  to  be  virtuous,  it  will  be  of  slight  im- 
portance, it  will  matter  not  whether  it  be  left 
to  him  or  them  ;  it  is  only  in  the  event  of  their 
being  wicked  that  he  can  suffer  from  such  an 
arrangement ;  and  considering  how  frequently 
■■.vomen,  whose  prniciples  of  virtue  are  nol 
fixed,  feel  the  fact  of  their  being,  in  a  pecuni- 
ary point  of  vi^ew,  independent  of  their  hus- 
bands, to  be  an  additional  spur  to  an  indulgence 
in  vicious  practices,  I  never  should,  in  any  case, 
feel  myself  justified  in  advising  such  an  arrange- 
ment to  be  made.  No  ;  rather  let  the  property 
go  to  him  and  leave  his  punishment  to  Heaven^ 
than  secure  it  so  as  to  operate  thus  as  an  addi- 
tional incentive  to  vice." 

"  But  do  you  not  think,"  said  Goodman,  "  that 
he  has  been  punished  sufficiently  already?" 

"  Certamly  not,"  replied  Whitely.  "He 
ought  to  be  hanged.  I  am  not  vindictive;  1 
hope  I  am  not  cruel;  but  a  man  like  that,  sir, 
deserves  to  be  burnt  alive." 

"He  has  endured  a  far  greater  amount  of 
torture,"  rejoined  Goodman,  "than  was  ever 
yet  endured  at  the  stake.  He  has  been  burnt 
alive.  He  has  been  burnt  until  reduced  to 
a  state  of  insensibility,  and  then,  when  death 
could  have  given  him  no  additional  pang,  he 
has  been  compelled  to  suffer  those  exquisite 
agonies  which  must  necessarily  have  accom- 
panied his  gradual  restoration.  And  this  I  attri- 
bute entirely  to  the  fact  of  his  having  so  deeply 
injured  me;  for  his  mind  was  in  consequence 
so  diseased  at  the  time  that  he  fancied  he  saw 
me  in  the  room.  I  therefore  cannot — even 
looking  at  him  only — feel  myself  justified 
in  inflicting  upon  him  the  additional  punish- 
ment of  utter  destitution,  and  when  I  look  at 
those  who  must  be  involved  in  his  ruin,  and 
who  have  been  innocent  even  of  the  knowledge 
of  his  oflence  until  the  last,  I  still  think  that  I 
cannot,  consistently  with  my  duty  as  a  Chris- 
tian, do  aught  else  than  that  which  I  propose. 
But  what  is  your  opinion,  my  friend?"'  he  con- 
tinued, addressing  Uncle  John.  "'  You  have 
been  .silent !  Do  you  think  that  I  shall  be  justi- 
fied in  reducing  my  brother  and  his  family  to 
abject  wretchedness  and  Avant?  Is  it  not  your 
impression  that  he  has  been  sufliciently  pun- 
ished ?" 

"Why,"  said  Uncle  John,  "you  see  I  am 
placed  in  a  peculiar  position.  I  promised  your 
brother  that  I  would  strive  to  allay  whatever 
ill-feeling  recent  circumstances  might  have 
engendered  :  I  promised  this  on  condition  that 
he  would  liberate  you  at  once  from  the  asylum. 
It  was  a  sort  of  contract  between  us  :  but  now 
that  he  has  performed  his  part,  I  find  it  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  perform  mine.     I  had  much 
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mther,  therefore,  that  this  affair  should  be 
eettled  witliout  me,  for  while  I  cannot  cou- 
Bcicntiousiy  say  anything  in  favor  of  the  man, 
I  am  bound  by  my  promise  to  say  nothing 
against  liim.  and  even  then  I  am  not  quite  sure 
that  I  sliall  have  done  in  reality  all  that  my 
promise  conveyed." 

"Why,"  said  Goodman,  "'you  promised 
nothing  more  than  that  you  would  strive  to 
allay  any  ill-feeling  that  viight  have  been  en- 
gendered :  and,  most  certainly,  whatever  ill- 
feeling  might  have  existed  has  already  been 
allayed.  All  the  difficulty  is,  therefore,  at  an 
end  :  as  I  have  no  ill-feeling  whatever  towards 
him  now,  you  can  have  no  ill-feeling  to  re- 
press :  so  that  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  avoid 
saying  anything  calculated  to  excite  an  ill- 
feeling,  and  you  will  have  performed  your 
promise  faithfully." 

"  My  promise  conveyed  more  than  that,'"' 
said  Uncle  John.  "  I  don't  at  this  moment 
recollect  what  I  wished  him  to  understand ;  but  I 
ara  sure  that  it  conveyed  more  tlian  that.  I  am 
not  quite  certain  that  I  did  not  mean  not  only 
that  I  would  do  what  I  could  to  repress  ill-feel- 
ings, but  that  I  would  do  all  I  could  to  efTect 
an  absolute  reconciliation.  I  should  like  to  be 
clear  upon  that  point:  I  should  like  to  know 
what  he  imagined  I  meant  at  the  time." 

"  But,  my  friend,"  said  Goodman,  "  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  your  opinion  on  the  point 
now  at  issue." 

"  Why,  it  may  not  have  anything  to  dp  with 
it,  certainly;  but,  at  present,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  it  has;  because,  you  see,  if  I  ex- 
press an  opinion  to  the  effect  that  he  has  been 
already  sufficiently  punished,  I  may  perhaps 
be  expressing  an  opinion  which  I  do  not  con- 
scientiously entertain,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  stating  it  to  be  my  opinion  that  he  has  not, 
I  may  be  acting  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  a 
contract  which,  no  matter  with  whom  it  may 
have  been  made,  ought  of  course  to  be  strictly 
adhered  to." 

"  Well !  I  certainly  should  like  to  have  your 
opinion  upon  the  subject  before  I  decide ;  be- 
cau.gii  I  cannot  but  feel  that  it  may,  and  doubt- 
less will  be,  the  last  important  act  of  my  life. 
However,  as  you  do  not  at  present  feel  justified 
in  stating  what  your  real  opinion  is,  my  deci- 
sion had  better  be  deferred." 

"Yes:  that  will  be  much  the  better  way," 
said  Uncle  John,  who  had  really  no  desire  to 
give  an  opinion  upon  the  point;  for  although  he 
felt  convinced  that  in  reality  Walter  did  not 
deserve  the  slightest  consideration,  he  could 
not  satisfy  himself  that  if  he  stated  that  as 
being  his  conviction,  he  should  be  doing  under 
the  circumstances  that  which  was  right. 

The  matter  was  therefore  left  open,  and 
Goodman  was  highly  pleased  to  find  that  his 
friend  had  given  that  promise  to  Walter,  for  he 
feared  that  some  powerful  argument  might  be 
adduced  to  prove  that,  after  what  had  hap- 
pened, he  ought  not  to  leave  the  will  as  it  wa.s, 
m  favor  of  him  by  whom  he  had  been  injured 
»o  unnaturally  and  so  deeply.  As  far  as  forgive- 
ness went,  he  forgave  him  from  his  heart.  The 
onl^'  {X)int  upon  which  he  was  anxious  to  be 
satisfied,  was  the  justice  of  the  course  ho  pro- 
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posed  to  pur.^ue.  And  yet  again  he  conceived 
that — although  if  the  thing  were  made  public 
it  might  perhaps  hv  di?emed  a  bad  example — 
in  a  private  case  like  this  he  could  not  do  much 
wrong  in  doing  that  which  his  benevolent  feel- 
ings suggested.  Besides,  he  felt  that,  even  if 
he  were  justified  in  taking  the  administration 
of  justice  in  this  particular  case  into  his  own 
hands,  it  was  not  a  time  at  which  ho  ought  to 
administer  it  harshly,  and  harshly  he  could 
not  help  feeling  it  would  be  administered, 
if  he  deprived  not  only  Walter,  but  his 
family,  of  all  they  had  to  depend  upon  in 
the  world.  He  knew  that  they  had  no  other 
means  of  existence;  he  knew,  that  if  he  left 
them  penniless,  they  must  either  starve  or 
plunge  into  the  vortex  of  infamy;  and  know- 
ing this,  he  could  not  reconcile  the  act  of  driv- 
ing them  into  temptation,  with  his  duty  either 
as  a  Christian  or  as  a  man.  He  therefore  even- 
tually resolved  not  to  renew  the  painful  subject. 
He  had  authorized  the  recovery  of  the  property, 
and  that  authority  there  was  no  sufficient  rea- 
son to  withdraw;  but  he  hoped  that  no  act  on 
the  part  of  Walter — that  no  argument  of  Uncle 
John  or  Whitely — that  nothing,  in  short,  might 
occur  to  induce  him  to  alter  the  will. 


CHAPTER  L. 

EXrLAI.NS   THE  roSSIBILITY  OF  MAKING  A  MAN"   DIO  AH 
EXTRAORDINARY  HOLE. 

As  Valentine  had  not  seen  Louise  for  five 
days — as  he  had  called  five  times  and  left  hie 
card  without  finding  her  ''at  home," — and  as 
he  had  received  from  her  no  communication 
whatever — he  began  to  think  that  Uncle  John 
was  right! — that  he  really  had  su£ered  his  spirit 
of  independence  to  carry  him  a  litde  too  far. 

And  yet,  what  had  he  done?  It  is  true 
he  absented  himself  for  two  entire  days;  but 
then  he  was  calm,  quite  calm,  while  she  was 
bursting  with  passion.  He  did  not  retaliate  ;  he 
simply  said,  "  Well,  I  will  go,  if  you  wish  it !" 
He  had  said  nothing  more,  and  yet,  never  since 
then  had  he  been  able  to  see  her!  He  did 
think  that  this  was  not  strictly  correct.  He  was 
not  at  all  satisfied  with  it :  he  felt  that  ho  had 
been  somewhat  ill  used  !  For  what  could  she 
expect?  Could  she.  expect  him  to  submit  to 
eveiy  species  of  indignity?  Could  she  expect 
that  he  would  ever  suffer  himself  to  be  her 
slave?  He  loved  her,  fondly  loved  her,  and 
she  knew  it;  but  never  would  he  consent  to 
become  the  puppet  of  her  caprice.  No,  he 
would  call  once  more — but  once  ! — and  if  she 
was  denied  to  him,  the  course  which  manli- 
ness suggested  was  clear,  and  he  made  up  liis 
mind  to  pursue  it.  He  would  noi  surrender  his 
spirit  as  a  man !  nor  would  Louise  yield  her 
spirit  as  a  woman !  They  were  playing  the 
same  game :  they  had  both  the  same  object  m 
view,  and  they  were  now  equally  .sure  of  achiev- 
ing that  object,  for  although  Louise  had  there- 
tofore felt  herself  somewhat  overmatched,  she 
had  a  weapon  now  in  store  for  him,  in  the 
shape  of  a  Welshman    whom  she  meant  to 
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use  so  as  to  enable  her  to  obtain  a  signal  tri- 
umph ! 

In  the  warm  hearts  of  lovers  whose  affections 
are  fixed,  and  who  are  really  so  attached  to  each 
other  that  they  seem  to  be  scarcely  able  to 
exist  but  in  each  other's  society,  there  must  be 
some  beautiful  feeling  in  operation  while  they 
strive  to  make  it  appear  that  they  are  perfectly 
free.  The  general  motive  may  perhaps  be 
highl  /  laudable ;  but  with  the  ladies  it  is  some- 
times inscrutable,  seeing  that  they  will  labor  to 
make  men  believe  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
very  slight  importance  indeed,  if  they  were  to 
do  that  which,  if  done,  would  snap  their  dear 
heart-strings.  This  course  is,  perhaps,  in  many 
instances,  pursued  with  the  view  of  testing  the 
strength  of  man's  affection  ;  but  this  was  not  the 
object  of  Louise  :  she  wished  to  obtain  the  mas- 
tery to  begin  with;  and  she  played  a  very 
dangerous  gamej  for  while  Valentine's  love 
was  of  too  manly  a  caste  to  be  inaccessible  to 
reason,  he  had  not  had  sufficient  experience 
in  these  delicate  matters  to  know  how  to 
make  ladies  when  they  are  conquered  be- 
lieve that  they  are  really  victorious.  It  was 
unfortunate,  perhaps,  that  he  did  not  know 
this;  but  that  he  did  not  is  nevertheless  a 
fact.  He  was  much  too  serious  about  the  mat- 
ter. When  he  called  for  the  last  time,  in  the 
event  of  Louise  being  denied  to  him,  he  seri- 
ously meant  it  to  be  for  the  last  time  :  he  would 
not  have  called  again  without  a  special  invita- 
tion !  It  may  therefore  be  held  to  be  on  all 
hands  fortunate  that  when  he  called  Louise  was 
at  home. 

This  he  had  scarcely  expected ;  but  Louise 
expected  him,  and  had  laid  her  plans  accord- 
ingly :  she  had  directed  him  to  be  shown 
into  the  breakfast-room,  which  overlooked  the 
garden,  and  the  moment  he  entered  this  room, 
he  saw  her  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  a  tall  young 
fellow,  with  whom  she  appeared  to  be  on  the 
most  affectionate  terms ! 

Valentine  looked — of  course  he  looked  ! — 
and  his  aspect  was  severe.  She  gazed  at  the 
fellow,  and  smiled,  and  chatted  gaily,  and 
seemed  particularly  playful !  Valentine  pulled 
a  piece  clean  out  of  his  glove.  Who  was  it? 
What  right  had  he  there  1  He  couldn't  tell :  he 
could  only  guess!  He  paced  the  room,  and 
knit  his  brows,  and  pursed  his  lips,  and  breathed 
hard  through  his  nostrils,  and  thrust  his  hands 
firmly  to  the  very  bottom  of  his  pockets.  There 
they  were  ! — oh,  yes,  there  they  were  ! — there 
could  scarcely  be  two  sound  opinions  about  it ! 
He  had  a  great  mind  to  go  to  them :  he  had  a 
great  mind  to  ascertain  at  once  what  it  meant. 
And  yet — Well !  why  did  she  not  come?  He 
rang  the  bell — ^with  violence  he  rang  it! — he 
was  not  in  a  sweet  temper  at  the  time.  ''Does 
Miss  Raven  know  that  I  am  here  ?"  he  inquired 
of  the  servant,  as  he  entered. 

"Beg  pardon,  sir; — quite  forgot  to  tell  her, 
sir: — dear  me,  beg  pardon." 

"  Why,  you  thick-headed  fool !"  exclaimed 
Valentine — and  it  certainly  was  a  very  harsh 
exciamation — but  before  he  could  get  any  fur- 
ther, the  servant — who  only  acted  up  to  his  in- 
ftnictions — had  vanished  from  the  room. 

"  Now,"  thought  Valentine,  "  I  shall  see  how 


the   heartless  coquette    will   conduct  herself, 
when  she  is  told  that  I  am  here." 

He  stood  firmly  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
and  kept  his  eye  steadfastly  upon  her.  The 
servant  entered  the  garden :  he  addressed  her, 
and  retired.  She  turned,  she  did  not  withdraw 
her  arm :  she  did  not  even  tremble  !  She  smiled, 
and  looked  up  at  the  mortal,  and  said  some- 
thing to  him,  and  then,  instead  of  leaving  him 
there,  led  him  playfully  into  the  house. 

Valentine  now  took  his  seat  upon  the  sofa,. 
and  tried  to  look  as  calm  and  collected  as  pos- 
sible. They  entered  the  room,  and  she  abso- 
lutely introduced  the  long  wretch  to  him  as 
Mr.  Llewellen. 

Valentine  looked  at  him  ! — he  was  too  big  to 
eat — but  he  was  not  too  big  to  be  annihilated ! 

"Are  you  not  well?"  said  Louise. 

"I  am  not,"  replied  Valentine. 

"What  is  the  matter?" 

"  Nothing  of  importance  ;  I  shall  be  able  no 
doubt  to  survive  it.     Oh,  I  shall  survive  it !" 

"  Inteet,  then,  look  you,  these  pleak  winta 
plow  nopotty  coot,"  observed  Mr.  Llewellen. 

Valentine's  tongue  itched  to  mimic  the  mor- 
tal ;  but,  although  he  felt  that  it  was  perfectly 
impossible  to  treat  him  with  anything  like  com- 
mon civility,  he  thought  that  it  might  perhaps 
be  better  not  to  insult  him  in  any  direct  man- 
ner, then.  He  therefore  bowed  very  distantly, 
and  looked  rather  contemptuously  at  Mr.  Llew- 
ellen, and  then  turned  abruptly  towards  the 
window,  at  which  Louise  was  engaged  in  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  suppress  a  hearty  laugh.  H« 
knew  neither  w'hat  to  say  nor  how  to  act.  He 
could  not  speak  before  that  fellow  Llewellen, 
and  as  to  speaking  to  him  ! — he  would  not  deign 
to  do  it.  A  pause  therefore  ensued  —  a  long 
pause  —  during  which  both  gentlemen  looked 
particularly  stupid,  while  Louise  did  not  dare 
to  turn  her  head.  At  length,  however,  Llew- 
ellen—  who  had  been  no  more  fascinated  by 
Valentine  than  Valentine  had  been  fascinated 
by  him — happened  to  think^  strangely  enough, 
that  he  really  was  not  wanted  ;  and  no  sooner 
had  he  conceived  this  extraordinary  idea,  than, 
inspired  with  the  spirit  of  independence,,  he 
stalked  from  the  room. 

This,  of  course,  was  precisely  what  Valentine 
wanted.  The  absence  of  that  tall  wretch — for 
as  a  wretch  he  most  uncharitably  looked  upon 
him  then — was  a  thing  which  he  had  strongly 
desired ;  and  yet  he  did  not  take  immediate 
advantage  of  his  absence.  He  wanted  Louise 
to  speak  first,  and  she  would  not  speak  first 
She  still  kept  at  the  window,  and  appeared  to 
be  lost  in  admiration  of  Llewellen,  who  was 
then  busily  occupied  in  pulling  up  the  weeds. 
The  very  moment,  however,  Valentine  per- 
ceived that  Llewellen  was  again  in  the  garden, 
he  felt  himself  bound  to  break  silence.  "I 
have  to  apologize,"  said  he,  with  a  bitterness 
both  of  emphasis  and  of  aspect,  "  for  having 
disturbed  you.  Had  I  known  that  you  had 
been  thus  affectionately  engaged,  I  should 
certainly  not  have  intruded." 

"  Why,  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"You  know  what  I  mean.  Who  is  that  fet 
low — that  creature — that  Llewellen  ?" 

"  Llewellen  !  oh,  he  is  a  very  old  friend." 
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« Indeed !" 

'*  Oh  yes,  I  have  known  him  from  infancy. 
We  were  play-fellows  together." 

•'  And  are  p/ai/-fello\vs  still,  I  perceive  !" 

"  Why,  we  cannot  forget  the  very  many 
nappy  hours  we  spent  together  in  childhood. 
Besides,  he  is  such  an  affectionate  creature,  and 
so  fond  of  me  !" 

"I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  it;  and 
you  appear  to  be  equally  fond  of  him." 

"  Why,  you  surely  are  not  jealous]" 

"Jealous!"  echoed  Valentine,  smiling  very 
bitterly.  "What!  of  him?  He  is  a  nice,  com- 
pactly-built, intellectual-looking  animal  for  a 
man  to  be  jealous  of,  certainly  !" 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  him  1  Real- 
ly, I  cannot  see  much  to  complain  of.  He  is 
taller  than  you,  and  much  stouter,  and  I  am 
sure  that  he  possesses  a  good  kind  heart." 

"In  your  eyes.  Miss  Raven,  he  is  perfection, 
ne  doubt.  But  look  you,  pless  you,  the  pleak 
wint  is  plowing  upon  his  potty.  It  may,  look 
you,  too  him  no  coot.  Inteet,  his  plut  may  pe 
chilt :  it  may  set  fast  his  pones  !" 

"You  are  satirical,"  said  Louire  ;  "you  al- 
ways were;  but  your  satire  has  malice  in  it 
oow,  I  am  afraid.  Come,  why  are  you  so  cross 
R'ith  him  1    What  has  he  done  to  offend  you  "?" 

"Oh,  nothing  —  nothing,"  replied  Valentine, 
carelessly. 

"Why  will  you  not  be  friendly  with  him, 
then  ?  You  are  angry,  perhaps,  because  you 
saw  us  walking  in  the  garden;  but  surely  there 
was  no  harm  in  that." 

"Oh!  of  course  not.  There  can  be  no  harm 
in  anything  Miss  Raven  does.  There  can  be 
no  harm  in  clinging  to  him  as  if  you  loved  him 
dearly.  There  can  be  no  harm  in  allowing 
him  to  play  with  your  hand,  your  hair,  your 
chin,  or  your  waist !" 

"  I  cannot  help  his  being  fond  of  me  !" 

"  Propriety,  Miss  Raven,  might  suggest  that 
you  are  not  exactly  bound  to  encourage  his 
fondness.  But  that,  of  course,  is  nothing  to 
me.  I  have  no  voice  at  all  in  the  matter, 
although  I  must  say,  that  had  you  dealt  some- 
what more  justly,  it  might,  perhaps,  on  all 
hands  have  been  quite  as  well.  However,  I 
feel  that  I  am  in  the  way  here,  now,  and  shall 
therefore  at  once  take  my  leave." 

"You  are  a  very  cross,  unkind  creature!" 
said  Louise.  "  I  did  intend  to  press  you  to  dine 
with  us  to-day  ;*but  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I 
shall  do  so  now." 

"I  beg  that  you  will  not  trouble  yourself.  I 
would  not  stay  if  even  you  were  to  press  me. 
You  have  some  one  else  to  press  ;  therefore  my 
presence  cannot  be  required." 

"  Of  course,  it  must  be  as  you  please.  I 
have  not  the  slightest  influence  over  you,  I  am 
aware  ;  but  I  certainly  did  hope  that  we  might 
have  spent  a  very  happy  day  together,  in 
mutual  forgetfulness  of  all  that  has  j)assed. 
But  I  perceive  that  you  are  of  a  most  unforgiv- 
ing disposition,  and  perceiving  this,  I  cannot 
but  observe  in  my  own  vindication,  that  you 
were  the  cause  of  all  that  transpired  at  our 
last  interview — that  your  neglect  urged  me  to 
Bay  what  1  did." 

"Of  what  passed  at  our  last  interview,  Miss 


Raven,  I  have  not  since  I  entered  the  house 
even  thought." 

"  Then,  why  are  you  so  angry  1  because  I 
walked  and  chatted  with  Llewellen  in  the 
garden?     Do  you  know  who  he ^is?" 

"  No :  nor  do  I  care." 

"If  you  do  not  care  to  know,  why  I  do  not 
care  to  tell  you.  But  I  think  that  you  would 
like  to  know,  nevertheless,  and  I  will  tell  you 
— that  is,  provided  you  ask  me  prettily." 

"  Miss  Raven,  you  treat  me  like  a  child,  and 
as  a  child  I  will  be  played  with  no  longer.  I 
perceive  that  you  are  faithless,  and  unworthy 
the  love  of  an  honorable  man ;  I  therefore  take 
leave  of  you  for  ever." 

"If  you  are  an  honorable  man."  said  Louise, 
who  now  became  somewhat  alarmed,  "if  you 
possess  any  one  of  the  feelings  of  a  gentle- 
man, you  will  sit  down  at  once  in  that  chair, 
and  explain  to  me  clearly  what  you  mean  by 
those  words.  To  whom  have  I  been  faithless'? 
Why  am  I  unworthy  the  love  of  an  honorable 
man  1" 

"You  have  been  faithless  to  me  !"  returned 
Valentine,  "  and  I  have  this  day  proved  you  to 
be  a  coquette." 

"I  deny  it!"  cried  Louise;  "I  have  been 
faithless  to  no  one  :  nor  have  I  ever  been  a  co- 
quette !  But  are  you  really  serious?  Do  you 
really  mean  to  say  that  I  am  a  coquette,  — 
which  if  I  were,  I  should  despise  myself  — 
because  I  see  no  impropriety  in  chatting  with 
my  cousin  ?" 

"Is  Llewellen  your  cousin?" 

"  To  be  sure  he  is !" 

"  Why  did  you  not  say  so  before  ?" 

"  You  said  you  did  not  care  to  know  who  he 
was !" 

"  But  why  did  you  not  introduce  him  as  your 
cousin  ?" 

"  I  certainly  might  have  done  that,"  said 
Louise,  instead  of  answering  the  question,  "  but 
come,  come,  for  goodness  sake  don't  look  so 
cross;  you  surely  are  satisfied  now  ?" 

The  fact  of  Llewellen  being  her  cousin  some- 
what softened  him,  but  he  did  not  feel  satisfied 
exactly.  He  had  heard  of  ladies'  cousins  be- 
fore, and  he  knew  that  it  frecjuently  happened 
that  constant  communication  with  each  other 
engendered  feelings  which  outstripped  those  of 
consanguinity.  He  therefore  felt  that  he  ought 
to  look  sharply  after  the  Welshman,  especially 
as  Louise  had  confessed  that  he  was  so  lend : 
he  also  felt,  that  although  they  were  cousins, 
those  playful  familiarities  which  he  had  noticea 
ought  not  to  be  sanctioned. 

'•'  Well,"  said  Louise,  after  a  pause,  "  you  wiU 
dine  whh  us  now,  I  presume  ?" 

"  I  still  beg  to  be  excused.  My  presence 
may  have  a  tendency  to  restrain  perhaps  the 
playfulness  of  your  cousin." 

"Oh!  no;  not  at  all." 

"'  And  if  it  does  not,"  thought  Valentine,  "  I'll 
work  him  !" 

At  this  moment  Raven  played  one  of  his 
fifteen-barred  staccatoed  knocks  at  the  door, 
and  immediately  afterwards  marched  into  thfi 
room.  "Ah!  Valentine,  my  boy!"  he  cried, 
extending  his  hand,  "  why,  where  have  yoB 
[  been  for  the  last  half  century  ?    I  tell  you  what 
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it  is,  you  two/'  he  continued,  "you  conduct 
yourselves  just  for  all  the  world  as  if  you  be- 
longed to  the  aristocracy.  Why  cairt  you  car- 
ry on  pleasandy  together'?  What's  the  use  of 
quarrelling,  aud  mumping,  and  making  your- 
selves miserable?  I  know  you've  been  at  it 
again.  I  don't  want  to  be  told  ;  I  saw  it  the  very 
moment  I  entered  the  room.  Now  take  my 
advice :  cjiiarrel  no  more ;  let  this  be  the  last, 
and  make  it  up  as  soon  as  possible.  You  are 
not  like  the  beggarly  aristocracy,  whose  object 
in  matters  of  this  kind  is  not  to  secure  the  atlec- 
tions,  but  to  overreach  each  other.  But  what's 
become  of  Fred — where  is  heV 

"In  the  garden,"  replied  Louise. 

"  Have  you  not  introduced  him  "?" 

"Oh,  yes;  he  has  been  talking  about  the 
wints  peing  pleak." 

'•  He  is  a  droll  fellow  that;  it  would  do  your 
heart  good  to  see  him  cat." 

'•But  Valentine  will  not  dine  with  us  to-day," 
said  Louise. 

'•  Not  dine  with  us  !  Why  not  1  Pooh  !  non- 
sense !  he  must ;  he  has  no  other  engagement. 
He  is  here  now,  and  here  he  must  remain. 
There,  run  away,  and  see  if  you  can  keep  from 
quarrelling.  I  have  a  long  letter  to  write.  If 
you  want  to  be  amused,  join  Fred." 

Louise  at  once  took  the  arm  of  Valentine, 
and  they  went  into  the  garden,  where  the 
Welshman  was  still  engaged  pulling  up  weeds. 

'•  It's  polling  hot,  look  you,  to-tay,"  said  Llew- 
ellen,  as  he  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  red 
round  face. 

^-  Do  you  find  many  weeds  V  inquired  Va- 
lentine, who  now  thought  it  might  be  as  well  to 
be  civil. 

"  Weets  !  my  potty  !  look  you,  there's  no- 
thing put  weets.  They  tout  at  all  understant 
how  to  pluck  them  here  :  they  preak  them  off 
at  the  pottoms,  when  they  crow  aeain,  pless 
you,  insteet,  you  see,  of  tragging  them  up  py 
the  roots.' 

Valentine  at  once  perceived  the  force  of  this 
remark,  and  was  able  to  look  at  Llewellen  with 
comparative  pleasure.  He  was  not  quite  so 
ugly  as  he  appeared  to  be  before;  he  was  tall, 
but  quite  straight;  stout,  but  symmetrical.  The 
change  he  had  undergone  was  amazing,  and 
it  may  seem  extraordinary  to  some,  that  al- 
though he  was  a  finely-made,  and  rather  a 
handsome  fellow,  Valentine  should  have  thought 
him  at  first  the  ugliest  wretch  he  ever  beheld; 
but  they  who  know  the  feelings  which  are  gen- 
oral  ed  in  the  breast  of  a  rival  will  understand 
how  Llewellen  could  appear  a  very  ill-condi- 
tioned mortal  in  the  eyes  of  Valentine,  when 
lie  supposed  him  to  be  a  lover  of  Louise  ;  for  as 
love  often  blinds  us  to  physical  defects,  so  rival- 
ry in  matters  of  love  often  blinds  us  to  physical 
beauties.  But  although  Llewellen  looked  some- 
wliat  better  than  before,  Valentine  viewed  him 
still  as  an  awkward  individual,  and  resolved  to 
)-e\vard  him  in  some  way  or  other  for  every  af- 
fectionate word  he  dared  to  utter  to  Louise. 

Louise,  on  the  other  hand,  resolved  to  reward 
kim.  She  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  aU 
that  had  occurred.  She  had  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing him  jealous,  which  was  to  her,  as  it  is  in- 
deed to  the  ladies  in  general,  extremely  plea- 


surable ;  and  although  it  had  been  essential  to 
her  own  security  to  let  him  know  that  Llewel- 
len was  her  cousin,  she  still  determined  to  tease 
him  by  being  as  afi'ectionate  to  the  Welshman 
as  one  loving  cousin  could  be  to  another. 

•'•  Look  you,  Louey  tear,"  shouted  Llewellen, 
who  was  really  a  very  industrious  fellew,  "  shall 
hur  perry  these  weets  at  the  pottom  of  the  car- 
ten,  or  purn  'em  V 

"That  I  must  leave  to  you,"  replied  Louise. 

Llewellen  at  once  pulled  off  his  coat,  and 
chalked  out  his  plans  for  a  hole. 

"Louey  tear!"  thought  Valentine;  "why 
could  he  not  have  contented  himself  with 
'Louey]'  what  did  he  want  to  add  'tear,'  for?" 
He  did  not  approve  of  this  mode  of  address  ;  he 
thought  it  highly  incorrect  notwithstanding  they 
v/ere  cousins ;  and  although  he  said  nothing 
about  it  then,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  punish 
him  even  for  that. 

Coolly  and  tranquilly  therefore  did  he  walk, 
while  Llewellen  was  digging  the  hole  ;  and 
when  he  fancied  that  he  had  got  to  a  sulTicient 
depth  for  his  purpose,  he  observed  that  he  had 
had  a  tough  job. 

"Yesm,"  said  Llewellen,  who  looked  very 
hot,  "  the  crount  is  hart,  look  you." 

"Now  is  the  time  to  work  him,"  thought 
Valentine,  who  accordingly  threw  his  voice 
into  the  hole,  and  groaned  in  the  most  piteous 
manner  possible. 

Llewellen  started.  He  leaped  from  the  hole 
in  an  instant,  and  turned  with  an  expression  of 
horror,  while  Louise  clung  to  Vaieiitine,  who 
also  looked  slightly  alarmed,  with  the  laudable 
view  of  keeping  up  the  delusion. 

"  Tit  you  not  hear !"  cried  Llewellen,  in  a 
sharp  thrilling  whisper,  "tit  you  not  hear  a 
croan  !  Potty  of  me  !  phot  coot  it  pe,  look  you  ? 
Somepotty  perried'?  Hark!  pless  you,  hark  !"* 
he  continued,  as  Valentine  sent  another  groan 
under  ground. 

"Good  gracious!"  cried  Louise,  "what  on 
earth  can  it  be !  Had  you  not  better  dig 
deeper '?" 

Llewehen  seemed  paralyzed.  He  kept  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  hole,  and  imagined  he  saw 
the  earth  move ;  and  yet  it  struck  him  at  ti  ^ 
moment  as  being  imjwssible  for  any  human 
being  to  be  there.  "  Nopotty  could  preathe," 
said  he,  after  having  eyed  the  ground  in  every 
conceivable  Avay  widr  great  intensity  of  feeling, 
"  ant  nopotty  coot  live  without' preath  !" 

Valentine,  who  saw  the  inexpediency  of  al- 
lowing the  thing  to  be  reasoned  upon,  inquired 
with  much  earnestness  of  manner,  if  he  had 
ever  heard  of  persons  being  buried  in  a  trance. 

"  Perried  in  a  trance  !"  cried  Llewellen,  quite 
struck  with  the  novelty  of  the  question,  "  inteet 
hur  have  ;  put  then — no,  put  then  never  at  the 
pottoms  of  cartens !" 

"  Let  me  out !  let  me  out !  oh,  do  let  me  out !'' 
cried  Valentine,  feigning  a  half  smothered 
voice,  which  appeared  to  proceed  from  about 
two  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  hole. 

"  Hur  will,  look  you !"  shouted  Llewefien, 
who  had  then  no  doubt  about  the  matter  at  all; 
"  hur  will  tig  till  hur  fint  you  !" 

"If  yon  do,"  thought  Valentine;  "you  will 
tig  to  an  extraordinary  depth." 
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Llewellen  now  set  to  work  in  earnest.  He 
Jised  his  spade  with  surpassing  dexterity.  Had 
he  served  an  apprenticeship  to  the  first  metro- 
politan grave-digger,  he  could  not  l-.ave  been 
more  an  fait  to  the  work. 

"Can  I  assist  you"?"  said  Valentine,  as  a 
mere  matter  of  politeness. 

"  No,  look  you,  the  hole  is  not  pig  enough 
tor  poth." 

Nor  was  it ;  it  was  then  but  about  two  feet 
in  diameter,  and  as  Llewellen  had  got  about 
three  feet  deep,  he  could  not  operate  with  any 
degree  of  comfort  to  himself.  Of  course  Va- 
lentine perceived  this  with  pleasure,  and  being 
resolved  to  keep  him  at  it,  continued  to  exert 
himself  so  zealously  in  the  cause,  that  Llewel- 
len soon  enlarged  his  sphere  of  action. 

"A  little  pit  longer!"  he  cried,  "ant  you'll 
then  pe  relcast,  look  you  !" 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  Valentine,  "don't  tread 
50  heavily  upon  me  !" 

"  Hur  wont,  my  tear  boy !  hur  wont  tret  upon 
you  any  more  than  hur  can  help." 

"I  cannot  bear  it!"  cried  Valentine  — 
"Oh!" 

"  Put  pless  you,  hur  must  tret  a  little  to  tig ! 
Phot  part  am  hur  upon  you  V 

"My  back!" 

"Your  pack?"  cried  Llewellen;  when,  look- 
ing up  at  Valentine,  he  added,  "He's  perried 
upon  his  pelly !'" 

So  exceedingly  natural  was  this  conclusion, 
and  so  long  was  the  countenance  with  which  it 
was  drawn  and  declared,  that  Valentine  could 
scarcely  refrain  from  laughing.  He  did,  how- 
eve:,  by  dint  of  great  exertion,  succeed  in  pre- 
serving that  gravity  of  aspect  which  the  deep 
and  solemn  character  of  the  occasion  demanded, 
and  Llewellen  again  set  to  work  wiih  all  the 
zeal  and  rapidity  of  which  he  vras  capable. 
His  first  object  now  was  to  cut  out  a  small  standing 
place  for  himself,  that  he  might  not  give  pain 
to  the  unfortunate  person  whom  he  naturally 
presumed  to  be  beneath;  and  as  he  of  course 
Boon  accomplished  that  praiseworthy  object,  he 
worked  away  like  a  sapper,  and  exhibited  the 
most  benevolent  anxiety  to  avoid  digging  the 
spade  into  any  part  of  the  body  of  that  unfor- 
tunate person  ;  being  convinced  that  if  he  did 
so,  the  wound  he  should  inflict  would  be  neither 
slight  nor  pleasant,  and  might  be  exceedingly 
diliicult  to  heal,  inasmuch  as  the  dirt  would  be 
sure  to  get  in  it. 

"Now,  work  away!"  cried  Valentine,  in  his 
feigned  voice,  of  course  ;  and  Llewellen,  who 
was  already  working  away  like  "a  convict,  re- 
doubled his  exertions,  as  big  drops  of  sweat  left 
his  brow  to  bedew  the  hole. 

'•'Come,  quick!"  cried  Valentine,  "I  only 
wish  you  were  here  instead  of  me." 

This  Llewellen  conceived  to  be  an  ungrateful 
observation;  but  as  he  felt  that  the  life  of  an 
unfortunate  fellow-creature  was  at  stake,  he  took 
no  further  notice  of  the  matter,  but  continued 
to  work  with  all  the  spirit  and  strength  he  had 
in  him. 

"  Hollo,  hollo,  hollo  !"  cried  Raven,  coming 
up  at  this  moment,  having  noticed  the  extra- 
ordinary exertions  of  Llewellen  from  the  win- 
dow.    "  What  do  you  mean  by  cutting  up  the 


garden  in  this  way  .  For  whom  are  you  dig- 
ging that  grave '.'" 

"Oh,  papa!"  cried  Louise,  as  Llewellen  kept 
on,  for  he  thought  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost, 
and  very  properly ;  "  some  poor  unhappy  crea- 
ture has  been  buried  alive  !" 

"Buried  alive! — What,  here? — Pooh,  non- 
sense, absurd !" 

"But  we  have  heard  him  !" 

"  I  tell  you  it's  absurd  !" 

"How  too  you  fint  yourself  now,  my  tear 
poy?"  inquired  Llewellen  of  the  person  as- 
sumed to  be  below. 

"Work  away!"  cried  Valentine.  "A  little 
to  the  left!" 

"Bless  my  life  and  soul !"  exclaimed  Eaven, 
who  heard  this.  "  Why,  how  could  it  be  1 — 
Run  for  those  fellows,  rriy  girl.  Tell  them  all 
to  come  instantly  ! — Val,  you  will  find  a  lot  of 
spades  and  a  pickaxe  in  the  tool-house:  bring 
them  all  here, — quick,  there's  a  good  fellow. 
Keep  at  it,  Fred  ! — dig  away  !"  And  Fred  did 
dig  away  ! — no  Pole  on  being  sent  to  the  Sibe- 
rian mines  ever  dug  away  harder. 

"Nov/ then!"  cried  Raven,  as  the  servants 
appeared.  "Now,  off  with  your  coats,  and 
help  Mr.  Llewellen." 

The  servants  looked  at  the  hole  in  a  state  of 
amazement ;  but  stripped,  as  they  vv'ere  desired, 
in  a  moment,  although  they  could  not  conceive 
what  the  object  v.-as,  exactly. 

"Now,  make  this  place  larger:  be  quick!" 
cried  Raven ;  and  as  two  of  them  caught  hold 
of  spades,  the  other  seized  the  pickaxe,  and 
dropped  into  the  hole. 

"  Get  out !"  cried  Valentine,  "you  hurt  me !" 
And  he  with  the  pickaxe  did  get  out,  and  that 
with  remarkable  promptitude,  for  really  he  felt 
much  alarmed. 

"  Work  round  the  edge !"  cried  Raven ;  "  and 
make  the  hole  larger ! — How  came  you  first  to 
hear  him  !" 

"Hur  was  tigging  a  hole,  look  you,  to  perry 
the  weets,"  replied  Llewellen,  who  nearly 
broke  his  back  in  standing  up  to  give  an  answer 
to  the  question,  "  when  I  hurt  a  lout  croan, 
pless  you,  unter  the  crount." 

"How  very  fortunate  j'ou  happened  to  select 
this  spot!"  observed  Raven;  and  it  was  held  to 
be  a  singularly  fortunate  selection,  under  the 
circumstances,  by  all. 

"What  do  you  leave  off  for?"  cried  Valen- 
tine, as  ihe  sweating  Llewellen  was  engaged 
in  readjusting  the  muscular  economy  of  his 
back.     "  Do  you  hear !" 

Llewellen  did  not  exactly  like  being  addressed 
in  so  imperative  a  style  by  a  man  to  preserve 
whose  life  he  had  been  working  like  a  elave. 
He  still,  however,  felt  himself  bound,  as  a 
Christian,  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  release  him, 
notwithstanding  his  manifest  ingratitude,  and 
therefore  again  went  to  work,  but  with  the  full 
determination  to  expostulate  with  him  the  very 
moment  he  got  him  out. 

The  servants,  under  the  strict  surveillance  of 
Raven,  were  now  digging  away  like  young  sex- 
tons. They  never  before  had  such  a  job.  la 
less  than  ten  minutes  from  the  time  they  com- 
menced, the  perspiration  oozed  from  every 
pore.     The  intense   curiosity  hivolved  in  the 
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hope  of  diggii'.g  a  man  up  alive  for  some  short  \ 
time  sustained  them ;  but,  as  the  harder  they 
worked,  and  the  deeper  they  dug,  the  more 
iistant  the  actual  realization  of  that  hope 
seemed  to  be,  they  very  soon  began  to  flag,  as 
if  unable  to  stand  it.  Raven,  however,  made 
them  stick  to  it  closely;  and  they  felt  it  to  be, 
under  the  circumstances,  as  much  as  their 
respective  situations  were  worth,  to  give  in. 
They  felt  already  nearly  exhausted :  work  was 
altogether  new  to  them ;  they  puffed,  and 
panted;  and  groaned;  but  Raven  still  kept  them 
at  it. 

'■Let's  have  some  peer!"  cried  Llewellen; 
"hur'm  polling  !'' 

The  servants  simultaneously  looked  at  their 
master  in  the  hope  of  being  ordered  to  run  for 
the  beer,  seeing  that  that  to  either  of  them 
would  have  been  a  great  relief,  because  neither 
would  have  felt  himself  bound  to  hurry  back ; 
but  no.  Raven  sent  Louise,  to  their  manifest 
mortification,  and  made  them  keep  on,  although 
they  declared  to  each  other  in  strict  confidence 
aside  that  they  felt  fit  to  drop.  Their  philan- 
thropy had  vanished.  That  beautiful  feelins; 
of  humanity,  which  prompted  them  at  first  to 
work  with  the  view  of  saving  the  life  of  a  fel- 
low-creature, had  died  away.  They  now  felt 
for  themselves,  and  that  feeling  was  at  the 
moment  so  powerful,  that  in  it  all  others  were 
merged.  It  was  not,  however,  thus  with 
Llewellen.  He  was  determined  to  rescue  him 
whom  he  believed  to  be  under  ground,  if  possi- 
ble. All  considerations  having  reference  to 
himself  were  set  aside  in  the  pure  spirit  of  be- 
nevolence; and  therefore,  when  the  beer  came, 
he  opened  his  shoulders,  and,  without  even 
taking  his  lips  from  the  vehicle,  swallowed  at 
least  three  pints.  The  servants  looked  at  him 
while  he  was  drinking,  with  astonishment, 
mingled  with  dismay,  forasmuch  as  they  be- 
held the  wide  bottom  of  the  can  go  gradually 
up  into  the  air,  they  became  most  intensely 
apprehensive  of  his  drawing  every  drain ;  for 
tney  knew  that  that  can,  for  them  alone, 
would  never  by  the  order  of  their  master  be 
replenished.  When  Llewellen,  therefore,  left 
them  a  pint,  it  was  just  a  pint  more  than  they 
expected ;  and  they  felt  themselves  bound,  in 
drinking  that  pint,  to  be  just  as  long  as  if  it 
had  been  half  a  gallon. 

"  Come,  come .'""  cried  Valentine,  '•'work  away 
ihere  ! — you  don't  consider  !"' 

'•  Yesm,  my  poy,"'  cried  Llewellen,  whose 
face  glowed  like  fire.  "Are  you  much  teeper 
town,  look  you  now?"' 

"  How  can  I  tell?"'  replied  Valentine.  '•'  Can 
you  not  guess  from  the  sound  of  my  voice  ?" 

"  Inteet,  how  the  tevil  you  can  speak  at  all,  I 
can't  think,  look  you  V 

'•'  Now  then,  don't  chatter,  but  work  !"'  cried 
Valentine,  and  Llewellen  more  firmly  than 
ever  resolved  to  deliver  to  the  invisible  indi- 
vidual a  lecture  upon  his  glaring  impropriety 
of  speech,  the  very  instant  he  had  succeeaed  in 
digging  him  out. 
_  The  hole  was  now  about  nine  feet  long  by 
si.x  wide,  while  its  depth  was  between  five  and 
six.  and  as  they  had  just  reached  a  stratum  of 
brickbats  and  tiles,  the  difficulty  experienced  in 


digging  considerably  increased.  Llewellen  was 
nothing  daunted  by  this  singular  circumstance, 
but  the  servants,  who  had  for  some  time  pre 
viously  exhibited  symptoms  of  exhaustion,  now 
took  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  de- 
claring that  they  should  not  be  able  to  stand  it 
much  longer.  ^ 

'•  Let's  have  some  more  peer !"  cried  Llewel- 
len. 

•'What,  again  !''  exclaimed  Valentine. 

'•'Yesm,  can't  tig  without  peer." 

Again  then,  Louise  was  despatched  with  the 
can,  and  on  her  return  Llewellen  did  succeed  in 
emptying  it  at  a  draught,  but  sent  hsr  to  fill  it 
once  more  for  the  servants. 

"Now,  are  you  going  to  work  away,  again, 
or  are  you  not?"  inquired  Valentine',  whose 
voice  now  appeared  to  proceed  from  about  a 
foot  below  the  bottom  of  the  hole.  "You 
think  more  of  swilling,  than  of  me  !" 

"  Tout  pe  ancry,  my  poy.  Flesh  and  ploot 
must  be  sustaint  while  tigging,  in  truth." 

"  If  we  may  judge  from  the  aound,"  ob- 
served Raven,  "he  don't  lie  much  deeper. 
You  had  better  dig  a  trench  round,  and  then 
you'll  be  able  to  pull  him  up  at  once,  without 
injury." 

"  You  can't  jutch  from  the  sount  how  teep 
he  is,  pless  you.  Hur  jutcht  from  the  sount 
that  he  wasn't  a  foot  teep  an  hour  agoj  put 
hur'll  try." 

He  then  took  the  pickaxe,  and  used  it  so 
dexterously  that  he  kept  the  men  fully  em- 
ployed with  their  spades,  until  the  trench  had 
been  established.  "Are  you  pelow  this,  look 
you  ?"  he  then  inquired. 

"'I  think  not,"  replied  Valentine. 

"'All  you  have  to  do  then,"  said  Raven,  "'  id 
to  raise  that  earth  there  in  the  middle." 

"'  Yesm.  Now,  my  poys,  work  away !''  cried 
Llewellen ;  "  he'll  soon  pe  out  now." 

The  hopes  of  the  servants  revived;  their 
spirits  were  reanimated  to  a  sensible  extent, 
and  they  did  work  away  very  laudably.  They 
now  again  firmly  believed  that  they  should  see 
that  imhappy  individual,  of  whose  existence 
under  ground  they  were  satisfied  to  a  man. 
They  therefore  used  their  spades  with  really 
great  ardor,  considering :  but  as  time  had 
cemented  the  bricks  and  loam  firmly  together, 
the  ground  was  so  stiff  that,  after  the  first  five 
minutes,  they  were  quite  inclined  to  give  the 
thing  up,  as  being  utterly  hopeless.  The  inde- 
fatigable zeal  of  Llewellen,  however,  again 
urged  them  on.  He  once  more  seized  the 
pickaxe  to  loosen  the  earth,  in  utter  forgetful- 
ness  of  the  fact  that  he  firmly  believed  the 
man  to  be  lying  in  the  very  spot  to  which  he 
applied  it  with  all  his  power.  Valentine  per- 
ceived this,  of  comse,  and  when  Llewellen  had 
picked  a  deep  hole,  into  which  he  was  driving 
the  implement  cigaiji  and  again,  with  all  the 
strength  at  his  command,  he  cried,  "  Oh !  it  has 
entered  my  leg !  now  let  me  lie  in  peace." 

Llewellen  paused,  and  listened.  All  was 
silent  beneath.  His  impression  then  was  that 
he  had  unhappily  injured  the  individual  very 
seriously. 

•'•  Phot's  to  pe  tone  ?""  he  inquired,  address 
ing  Raven. 
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"Why,  dig  hi:ii  out,  of  course/'  replied  that 
gentleman;  ''it's  only  his  leg!  that's  not  of 
much  importance.  We  are  sure  he's  there 
now ;  therefore  let's  have  him  out  at  once,  dead 
or  alive." 

Llewellcn  abandoned  the  dangerous  pickaxe, 
and  again  had  recourse  to  the  innocent  spade, 
which  after  having  called  for  a  "  trop  more 
peer,"  he  continued  to  employ,  with  unequivo- 
cal success,  while  the  servants,  who  now,  as 
they  conceived,  had  something  of  a  tangible 
character  to  work  upon,  seeing  that  the  victim 
had  really  called  out  about  his  leg,  backed  the 
glorious  efforts  of  Llewellen  most  manfully, 
which,  duly  considering  all  things,  certainly 
did  them  great  credit. 

Upwards  of  an  hour  they  worked  at  this 
sohd  piece  of  earth ;  for  as  Llewellen  would 
not  use  the  pickaxe  agahi,  their  progress  was 
singularly  slow.  As  they  proceeded,  they  of 
course  thought  it  strange  that  they  should  meet 
with  nothing  indicative  of  the  presence  of  a 
man.  Had  they  come  across  a  finger,  or  even 
a  toe,  they  strongly  felt  that  under  the  circuxn- 
stances  it  would  have  been  something  ;  but  as 
they  dug  out  nothing  but  bricks  and  tiles,  it 
was  natural  for  them  to  infer  therefrom,  that 
there  was  something  about  the  affair  rather 
mysterious.  They  nevertheless  worked  away 
in  the  hope  of  picking  up  anon  a  loose  leg,  an 
odd  arm,  or  the  head  of  an  individual,  until 
they  had  got  below  the  point  to  which  Llewel- 
len had  pierced,  when  the  mystery  became 
Tery  dense. 

"Nopotty  here!"  exclaimed  Llewellen; 
"  where  is  the  leek  that  hur  injurt  1  Hur've 
cot  pelow  that !" 

"  And  it  seems  to  be  impossible  for  him  to 
have  moved  in  such  hard  stony  earth,"  added 
Raven. 

"Oh!  if  he  has  the  apility  to  move  apout 
the  crount,  why  we  may  keep  on  tigging  till 
toomstay.  Where  are  you,  my  poy,  look  you, 
where  are  you  now  V 

No  answer  was  returned  to  this  plain  simple 
question. 

"Are  you  tet?" 

There  was  still  no  answer. 

"Well,  this  is.  beyond  all  doubt,"  observed 
Raven,  "  the  most  extraordinary  thing  I  ever 
met  with." 

"' Extraortinary !  hur  is  thunterstruck,  look 
you  !"  cried  Llewellen,  and  he  really  appeared 
to  be  so  at  that  moment.  "  He's  tet ;  there's  no 
lout  apout  that :  hur've  kilt  him  with  the  pick- 
axe ;  and  therefore  as  hur  can  now  too  no  more 
coot  to-tay.  hur"ll  have  another  tig  to-morrow 
morning  for  the  potty." 

"  But  I  don't  see  how  you  could  have  touched 
him,"  said  Raven. 

"Nor  can  hur,  look  you;  put  there's  no  tout 
that  he's  there  :  ant  as  hur  can't  hear  him  speak, 
there's  no  tout  that  he's  tet ;  ant  as  he  is  tet,  hur 
can't  pring  him  to  life  again,  so  that  hur  hat 
pelter  pegin  fresh  acain  to-morrow." 

To  this  series  of  opinions  all  prompdy  sub- 
scribed, and  Llewellen  go  tout  of  the  hole.  The 
servants  followed ;  not  indeed  with  much  ala- 
crity, but  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  as  far  as  the 
meire  cessation  from  labor  was  concerned,  but 


no  further.  They  were  unable  to  .si and  erect: 
every  attemptthey  made  to  reassume  that  manly 
position  was  accompanied  by  a  pain  of  the 
most  acute  character  in  the  back.  They  were 
therefore  content  to  walk  for  a  time  nearly 
double,  as  the  only  available  means  of  avoiding 
immediate  agony.  This  however  was  not  the 
case  with  Llewellen — he  gave  one  mighty 
stretch,  and  all  was  over ;  but  his  appearance 
at  the  time  was  anything  but  aristocralical, 
seeing  that  his  hands,  arms,  and  face  were  be- 
grimed with  dirt,  while  his  clothes  were  in  a 
most  untidy  condhion.  He  had  done  more 
work  in  those  three  hours,  than  his  assistants 
could  have  accomplished  in  a  month;  not  only 
because  he  possessed  more  strength,  but  be- 
cause his  had  been  purely  voluntary  labor, 
while  theirs  would  of  necessity  be  compulsory, 
inasmuch  as,  except  upon  compulsion,  they 
would  never  work  at  all. 

"  Well,"  said  Raven,  after  having  stood  over 
the  hole  with  Llewellen  for  some  time  in  deep 
contemplation,  "  I  can't  make  it  out;  I  shall 
not  be  satisfied  until  we  have  him  np.  It  cer- 
tainly is  the  strangest  thing  I  ever  either  heard 
of  or  met  with." 

"Oh,  hur'Il  have  him  up  to-morrow,  never 
fear.  Hur'Il  tig  till  hur  fint  him,  if  he's  town 
twenty  feet." 

"'  Well,  come,  Fred,  run  away  and  make  your- 
self decent  for  dinner." 

"  Har  wish  it  was  rett}-,  look  you,  now,"  said 
Llewellen ;  "  hur  shall  eat  a  goot  tinner  to-day." 

Of  thia  Raven  appeared  to  have  no  doubt 
whatever,  and  when  he  had  given  certain  in- 
structions to  his  nearly  exhausted  servants, 
vyho  were  doubled  up  still,  Louise  and  Valen- 
tine were  left  in  the  garden  alone. 

The  fact  of  a  voice  having  been  heard  to 
proceed  apparently  from  the  earth,  rendered 
Louise  for  the  time  being  oblivious  of  almost 
everything  else:  she  could  speak,  she  could 
think,  in  fact,  of  nothing  but  that;  for  although 
the  thing  in  itself  must  appear  extremely  stupid 
to  those  who  know  the  means  by  which  the 
effects  of  ventriloquism  are  produced,  they  who 
have  not  even  the  most  remote  conception  of 
those  means,  are  not  inclined  to  think  so  lighdy 
of  the  effects  at  the  time.  To  them  those 
effects  are  invariably  astounding,  and  it  may 
with  perfect  safety  be  asserted,  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  man  who,  on  hearing  a  voice  pro- 
ceed apparendy  from  the  earth,  and  being  at 
the  same  time  unconscious  of  the  power  of 
ventriloquy,  would  not  dig  a  hole,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  cause,  as  deep  as  that  dug  by 
Llewellen.  He  was  as  firmly  convinced  as  he 
was  of  his  own  existence,  that  some  unhappy 
person  was  alive  under  ground,  and  so  was 
Raven,  and  so  was  Louise,  whose  conjectures 
were  certainly  of  a  most  extraordinary  charac- 
ter. Valentine  would  willingly  have  unde- 
ceived her,  but  as  his  object  was  to  make 
Llewellen  anon  appear  as  ridiculous  as  possible 
in  the  event  of  his  continuing  to  address  her  in 
those  terms  of  endearment  of  which  he  did  not 
and  could  not  approve,  he  very  naturally  kept 
the  thing  a  secret  even  from  her,  and  contented 
himself  with  subduing  her  fears. 

In  a  short  time  Llewellen  reappeared  in  the 
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garden,  ver}-  warm  still,  but  tidy.  His  object 
was  to  have  another  glance  at  the  hole  before 
dinner,  and  he  therefore  walked  up  to  it 
thoughtfully  and  firmly,  and  stood  upon  its 
brink,  and  shook  his  head,  and  looked  down, 
fu'st  in  the  most  straightforward  manner,  and 
then  obliquelv.  While  at  his  toilet  he  had  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  he  had  not  in  reality  dug 
below  the  point  the  pickaxe  had  reached. ;  but 
as  after  a  very  minute  examination  he  disco- 
vered that  he  had,  the  thing  appeared  to  him  to 
be  far  more  mjsterious  than  ever.  Pie  could 
not  understand  it  at  all,  and  he  said  so,  and  con- 
tinued to  announce  the  same  fact,  with  varia- 
tions, until  he  sat  down  to  dinner,  when,  from 
the  time  he  began  till  he  had  finished,  he  did 
not  appear  to  have  a  moment's  opportunity  for 
the  delivery  of  any  opinion  upon  any  subject 
whatever.  '■'  Hur  will  trupple  you  acain,"' — 
"Shall  hur  have  the  pleasure?" — "Hur  shall 
pe  prout,'" — '•  Yesm.'' — '•  No," — and  "  A  littel 
more  peer,"  were  the  only  words  he  uttered. 

Valentine  had  been  led  by  Raven  to  expect 
that  Llewelleu  was  able  to  eat,  but  he  had,  he 
could  have  had.  no  idea  of  the  extent  of  Ids 
gormandizing  powers.  Four  times  he  was 
helped  to  soup,  three  times  to  fish,  and  three 
times  to  beef, — although  Raven,  knowing  his 
customer,  look  special  care  to  send  him  up- 
wards of  a  pound  each  time, — after  which  he 
demolished  a  chicken  and  a  half  with  a  fully 
proportiouate  quantity  of  ham,  and  then  set  to 
work  upon  the  par-try, — precisely  as  if  nothing 
at  all  had  happened^ — winding  up  the^whole  by 
emptying  the  bread-basket  with  a  view  to  the 
full  enjoyment  of  two  good  half-pound  slices  of 
cheese. 

It  is  true  that  his  appetite  on  this  occasion 
liad  been  very  much  provoked.  As  a  matter 
ol  justice  this  must  be  admitted.  He  had 
worked  very  hard,  and  digging  is  a  species  of 
labor  which  renders  a  man  liable  to  eat  a  great 
deal.  But,  allowing  for  all  this,  the  way  in 
which  Llewellen  ate  proved  that  it  was  not  for 
him  a  very  extraordinary  quantity,  although 
sufficient  to  have  satisfied  a  family  of  twelve, 
if  even  ihey  had  not  had  a  respectable  meal 
for  a  month. 

"  How  many  meals  a-day  do  you  have  when 
you  are  at  home,  Fred  V'  inquired  Mr.  Raven,  as 
soon  as  Llewellen  was  disengaged. 

"Only  live,  look  you: — preakfast,  lunch,  tin- 
ner, tea,  and  supper." 

"  And  do  )'ou  have  animal  food  at  everj' 
meal?" 

"  Yesm.  A  man  in  Caermarthen  inteet  must 
have  foot:  he  can't  live  without  eating."  Which, 
however  extraordinary  it  may  appear,  is  a  posi- 
tive fact. 

Dinner  now  being  at  an  end,  the  mi3-stery 
again  formed  the  topic  of  conversation. 

"  That  some  poor  creature,"  said  Raven, 
"  lies  buried  at  the  bottom  of  our  garden,  there 
cannot  be  a  rational  doubt,  and  if  I  were  at  all 
superstitious,  I  should  say  that  the  fact  of  his 
being  there  accounts  for  the  singular  noises  we 
have  frequently  heard.  If  you  remember,  Val- 
entine, the  last  time  your  uncle  was  here,  we 
hetud   a  strange  voice  in  this  very  room ! — I 


have  never  been  able  to  make  that  out  yet-» 
You  recollect?" 

"  Oh !  yes : — '  One  of  the  aristocracy  !'  " 

'■'  Exactly. — Now  that  was  a  wonderful  cir* 
cumstance,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it ! — 
We  could  find  no  one  in  the  room,  you  know ! 
— The  voice  would  answer  questions,  biit  no- 
thing could  be  seen  ! — Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
following  day  was  I  endeavoring  to  find  out 
what  it  could  possibly  have  been ;  and  as  I 
could  obtain  no  clue  whatever  to  the  mysterv", 
I'd  lay  my  life,  if  I  were  at  all  superstitious,  that 
this  affair  in  the  garden  is  connected  with  it  in 
some  way.  I  have  heard  of  haunted  houses,  it 
is  true;  but  then  I  never  put  faith  in  such  ab- 
surdities— I  have  invariably  looked  upon  them 
either  as  the  morbid  imaginings  of  hypochon- 
driacs, or  as  the  idle  fancies  of  ignorant  minds 
wrought  upon  by  superstitious  fear.  Thank 
Heaven  I  am  not  superstitious:  I  never  was — I 
am  only  saying,  that  if  I  were,  the  chances  aie 
that  I  should  attribute  the  strange  noises  that  I 
have  heard,  to  the  fact  of  some  one  having  been 
buried  in  the  garden." 

"Some  of  these  things,"  observed  Valentine, 
"are  very  unaccountable." 

"They  are  indeed.  I  have  heard  many 
persons,  strong-minded  persons  too,  declare 
that  they  have  seen  apparitions,  and  no  argu- 
ment, no  reasoning,  could  ever  induce  them  to 
believe  that  they  had  not.  I  confess  that  if 
there  be  such  things  as  spectres,  I  should  ex- 
ceedingly like  to  see  one  3  but  I  have  no  belief 
in  anything  of  the  sort.  I  can,  of  course,  un- 
derstand how  men  can  imagine  that  they  be- 
hold them.  We  all  see  visions  in  our  dreams, 
and  when  men  see  them  while,  as  they  fancy, 
they  are  awake,  they  do  but  dream  that  they 
see  them,  for  the  process  of  beholding  appari- 
tions is  but  a  morbid  species  of  dreaming,  after 
all." 

"But  both  these  things  to  which  you  have 
alluded  may  be  mysterious,  and  yet  have  no 
connection  with  each  other,"  observed  Valen- 
tine. 

"  Exactly.  With  regard  to  the  affair  in  the 
garden,  I  don't  know  at  all  v.-hat  to  think  about 
that.  The  fact  of  an  absolutely  dead  man  be- 
ing buried  in  such  a  place,  would  lead  one  to 
suppose  that  there  had  been  some  foul  play, 
while,  if  it  be  any  one  who  has  been  buried  m 
a  trance,  it  is  exceedingly  strange  that  they 
should  have  buried  him  there.  Of  course,  that 
people  have  been  thus  buried  we  cannot  doubt. 
JMany  cases  have  occurred,  which  prove  beyond 
all  dispute,  the  possibility  of  persons  under  those 
circumstances  being  able  to  exist  in  the  earth.'' 

At  this  moment,  Llewellen  commenced  snor- 
ing most  hideously. 

"Fred!"  cried  Raven.  "  JMy  good  fellow, 
come,  come,  we  can't  stand  that !"" 

Poor  Llewellen,  whom  the  labor  of  love  in 
the  garden  had  exhausted,  remained  quite  un- 
conscious of  being  thus  addressed.  Raven 
shook  hiin  very  manfully,  and  bawled  in  hi? 
ear ;  but  although  the  snoring  almost  instantane- 
ously ceased,  it  was  along  time  before  he  could 
be  persuaded  to  open  his  eyes. 

"  I  say,  Fred !"  continued  Raven,  when  he 
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had    accomplished  this    praiseworthy   object. 
"  We  caift  t.taud  snoring!"' 

*'  Tear  me  ! — tit  hur  snore  ?  Hur  peck  par- 
ton,  look  3'0ii,  put  rcall}' — hur — really."  Hav- 
ing got  to  this  highly  satisfactory  point,  he  drop- 
ped off  again  as  soundly  as  before,  when,  as  the 
music  of  his  "  most  miraculous  organ"  had 
ceased,  nu  attempt  was  made  again  to  disturb 
him.  He  slept,  and  slept  on,  and  as  Raven 
soon  followed  his  example.  Louise  and  Valen- 
tine passed  an  extremely  pleasant  evening,  al- 
though neither  could  be  said  to  have  absolutely 
relinquished  the  object  they  both  had  in  view. 


CHAPTER  LL 

rjl  WHICH  VALENTINE   AKGUES  A  POINT  IN  OPPOSITION 
TO  THE  VIEWS  OF  MANY  THOUSANDS. 

When  Valentine  called  the  following  morn- 
ing, he  found  poor  Llewellen  in  the  hole.  He 
had  been  digging  away  ever  since  six  o'clock, 
but,  of  course,  without  any  success.  When  he 
commenced  at  that  interesting  hour,  he  had 
firmly  resolved  to  keep  at  it  until  he  found  the 
"potty,'  but  as  the  ground,  when  Valentine 
arrived,  was  becoming  sufficiently  damp  to 
convince  him  that  he  could  not  be  very  far  off 
water,  his  ardor  was  somewhat  subdued,  and 
he  began  to  put  it  seriously  to  himself,  whether 
it  was  worth  while  under  all  the  circumstances 
fif  the  case,  to  adhere  to  his  original  resolution. 
"Still  at  it,"  cried  Valentine,  on  looking 
down  the  hole.     "Have  you  had  any  sport?" 

"Hur  have  not  fount  the  potty,"  replied 
Llewellen,  in  despair,  "  ant  the  pottora  is  ket- 
liug  rather  tamp,  inteet,  look  you  !" 

"Well!"  said  Valentine,  who  really  began 
to  think  that  he  had  had  enough  digging,  "  if  I 
uere  you  I'd  give  the  thing  up." 

"  Hur  toot  like  to  too  that,  ant  yet,  if  hur  tig 
much  teepcr  her  fint  hur  shall  have  inteet  to 
tig  in  a  well." 

"  Exacdy;  you  have  gone  deep  enough  now 
to  satisfy  the  conscience  of  any  man.  Come ! 
give  me  your  hand.  The  thing  has  now  be- 
come hopeless." 

Llewellen  did  not  at  all  like  to  relinquish  his 
task :  but  as  reason  suggested  to  him  at  the  mo- 
ment, that  he  might  as  well  do  so  as  not,  he  "  lis- 
tened to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,"  and  leaped  at 
once  out  of  the  hole. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "now  there's  a  jop  to  fill 
it  up  acain.  look  you." 

"Oh,  leave  that  to  the  servants.  Let  them 
do  it  at  their  leisure.  Don't  trouble  yourself 
ubout  that.'' 

In  this  particular  also,  Llewellen  allowed 
Iiimself  to  be  guided,  and  he  went  to  restore  the 
respectability  of  his  appearance,  while  Valen- 
tine was  pleasantly  engaged  with  Louise.  She 
had  become  quite  herself  again,  and  chatted  so 
gaily,  and  seemed  to  be  so  happy  in  his  society, 
tliat  every  feeling  he  had  entertained  of  an  un- 
favorable character  towards  Llewellen  subsided, 
and  he  began  rather  to  like  him  than  not.  And 
tliis  happy  change  of  feeling  was  mutual.  Llew- 
ellen had  become  quite  partial  to  him  :  indeed, 
^"hen  he  rejoined  him  on  that  occasion,  so  good 


an  understanding  existed  between  them,  that 
they  agreed  to  spend  the  evening  together 
"  somewhere." 

Louise,  however,  did  not  a])prove  of  this  ar- 
rangement. She  naturally  v.ished  that  "  some- 
where" to  be  there,  and  would  assuredly  have 
put  her  veto  at  once  upon  its  being  anywhere 
else,  if  she  had  not  relinquished  the  imperative 
mood  quite  so  recently.  As  it  was,  she  very 
prudently  deemed  it  expedient  to  withhold  her 
countenance  from  the  proposed  arrangement 
simply,  although  she  could  have  delivered  her 
opinion  upon  the  subject  with  no  iiiconsidera- 
ble  eloquence  and  warmth  I  No  direct  opposi~ 
tion  therefore  having  been  offered,  the  arrange- 
ment remained  undi-sturbed,  and  Valentine, 
who  had  promised  to  dine  with  his  uncle,  left, 
with  every  feeling  of  jealousy  crushed. 

He  looked  upon  Llewellen  no  longer  as  a 
rival,  so  differently  do  men  under  different  cir- 
cumstances appear.  He  knew  but  little  of 
him — scarcely  anything,  indeed — yet  he  felt 
that  he  possessed  qualities  the  knowledge  of 
which  would  be  pleasing.  There  are  some 
men  whose  characters  may  be  seen  at  a  glance, 
while  the  characters  of  others  require  time  to 
be  understood  ;  and  there  can  be  as  httle  doubt 
about  which  of  the  two  classes  succeed  be&t 
with  the  superficial  as  about  which  are  as  assocv- 
ates  to  be  preferred  ;  for  the  difference  between 
them  consists  simply  in  diis,  that  whereas  the 
former  strive  to  create  a  favorable  impression 
by  means  which  are  easily  seen  through,  the 
latter  are  content  to  leave  all  to  be  discovered. 

To  this  latter  class  Llewellen  belonged,  and 
Valentine,  now  the  film  of  jealousy  had  been 
removed,  did  not  fad  to  perceive  it.  It  was 
therefore  with  pleasure  that  he  called  for  him 
in  the  evening,  and,  when  they  had  listened  to 
Louise,  who  had  prepared  for  the  occasion  a 
few  touching  innuendos,  which  had  reference  to 
social  inlluences  in  general,  they  set  forth  in 
search  of  some  new  entertainment. 

The  first  thing  which  arrested  the  attention 
of  Llewellen,  was  a  flaming  placard,  upon 
which  two  men  were  represented  in  a  pugihstic 
attitude. 

"Oh  !"  he  exclaimed.  "  hur  shoot  like  to  co 
there  and  see  them  apove  all  thinks  in  life  !" 

Valentine  read  the  placard,  and  as  he  found 
that  a  grand  pugilistic  display  was  to  take  plac 
that  evening,  they  started  off  at  once,  and  soon 
reached  the  scene  of  action.  On  entering 
the  arena,  they  found  the  sport  had  not  yet 
commenced,  and  the  audience,  of  Avhom  the 
majority  were  respectably  attired,  whde  some 
of  them  were  dressed  in  the  fust  style  of 
fashion,  manifesting  symptoms  of  impatience, 
it  being  then  past  the  hour  announced  in  the 
placard.  They  were  not  however  kept  much 
lon"-er  in  suspense,  for  almost  immediately 
afterwards  a  person  appeared  upon  a  stage, 
about  four  or  five-and-twenty  feet  square,  ana 
introduced  two  finely-formed  athletic  fellows 
to  the  audience,  one  as  "The  Birmingham 
Bull,"  and  the  other  as  "  The  Brixton  Chicken." 
They  were,  notwithstanding  this^  fairly 
matched  in  appearance.  They  were  about 
the  same  height,  and  the  same  weight ;  and 
while   the  muscles  of  both  were   developp>d 
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with  equal  beauty,  their  skin  was  equally 
healthy  and  clear. 

As  they  shook  hands  as  well  as  they  could 
with  their  gloves  on,  they  smiled  at  each  other 
good-humoredly,  and  then  with  the  utmost 
coolness  set  to  work.  For  some  considerable 
time,  not  a  single  blow  was  offered.  They  looked 
at  each  other's  eyes  firmly,  and  prepared  their 
defence  at  every  feint  j  and  when  they  did 
strike  out,  for  the  amusement  of  the  spectators, 
Valentine  was  amazed  at  the  rapidity  and  tact 
with  which  each  blow  was  parried.  It  seemed 
for  some  time  to  be  impossible  for  either  to 
break  fairly  though  his  antagonist's  guard ; 
and  when  at  length,  as  if  tired  of  defending 
themselves  simply,  they  relinquished  the  de- 
fence for  the  attack,  the  blows  that  were  given 
were  mutually  received  with  every  demonstra- 
tion of  good  will. 

A  shower  of  sixpences  followed  this  display, 
which  the  combatants  picked  up  with  infinite 
alacrity,  and  looked  as  if — as  far  as  their  own 

Erivate  feelings  were  concerned — it  would  have 
een  extremely  pleasant  to  see  it  rain  thus  for 
a  month.  To  them,  however,  the  gods  were 
not  quite  so  propitious :  they  very  soon  succeeded 
in  clearing  the  stage  ;  and  when  they  had  left  it, 
two  others  were  introduced  by  the  master  of  the 
ceremonies^  whose  general  style  was  so  extra- 
ordinary, that  Valentine  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  have  a  word  with  him  inco^. 

"  The  Bogey  and  the  Pet !— the  Pet T— the 
Bogey!"  cried  the  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
pointing  distinctly  to  each  in  his  turn. 

"Which  is  the  Pet  V  inquired  Valentine, 
throwing  his  voice  among  the  shilling  individuals. 

"This  is  the  Pet,  and  this  is  the  Bogey  j  this 
is  the  Bogey,  and  this  is  the  Pet." 

"But  which  is  the  Bogey?" 

"  Why,  this  is  the  Bogey  !"  And  as  he  said 
so,  he  looked  rather  severely  towards  the  spot 
from  which  the  voice  appeared  to  proceed. 

"But  the  Pet !"  cried  Valentine  J  "which  is 
the  Pet  ?" 

The  master  of  the  ceremonies  felt  rather 
ruffled,  and  left  the  stage,  determined  to  have 
no  more  of  it. 

The  Pet  and  the  Bogey  then  commenced  ; 
but  Valentine's  attention  was  arrested  at  the 
moment  by  Llewellen,  who  had  discovered  a 
friend  by  his  side,  who  resided  in  Caermarthen, 
and  who  appeared  to  be  quite  shocked  at  the 
idea  of  being  caught  ni  such  a  place  on  such  an 
occasion.  Llewellen  introduced  this  gentle- 
man as  Mr.  Jarvis  Jones,  and  subsequently 
stated,  aside,  that  he  was  an  exceedingly  char- 
itable, kind-hearted  person,  who,  by  his  acts 
of  benevolence,  had  acquired  throughout 
Wales,  the  reputation  of  a  philanthropist. 
Under  these  peculiar  circumstances,  Valentine 
was  pleased  with  the  introduction;  but  al- 
though, after  what  had  been  stated  by  Llewel- 
len^ he  believed  him  to  be  a  good  sort  of  crea- 
ture, he  could  not  help  thinking  that  there  was 
something  in  his  general  aspect  at  the  time 
inappropriately  severe. 

"  Are  you  a  patron  of  the  art  of  self  de- 
fence 1"  inquired  Valentine. 

"Heaven  forbid!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Jarvis 
Junes. 


"Indeed!" 

"  I  came  here  as  a  matter  of  curiosity;  but 
I  assure  you  that  I  am  disgusted  with  the 
whole  exhibition." 

"Upon  my  word  you  somewhat  surprise 
me,"  said  Valentine;  "for  really  I  am  unable 
to  perceive  anything  in  it  at  all  calculated  to 
e.xcite  the  slightest  feehng  of  disgust !" 

"  I  do  not  perhaps  look  so  much  at  the  exhi- 
bition per  sc,  as  at  its  tendency  ;  although  it  is 
of  itself  sufficiently  degrading  to  our  nature, 
that  men  should  come  forward  thus  to  knock 
each  other  about  for  gain." 

"I  fear  that  the  love  of  gain,"  rejoined 
Valentine,  "  prompts  men  to  acts  of  a  charac- 
ter far  more  degrading  to  our  nature." 

"  No  doubt  of  it !  that  I  have  no  desire  to 
dispute ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  one  species 
of  degradation  should  be  countenanced  be- 
cause there  may  happen  to  be  another  more 
vile." 

"That  of  course  must  be  admitted;  but  if 
we  look  at  the  members  of  such  professions,  as 
are  not  deemed  degrading,  but  which,  on  the 
contrary,  are  held  to  be  highly  honorable,  we 
shall  find,  I  apprehend,  human  nature  in  your 
sense  degraded  to  at  least  an  equal  depth." 

"  You  mean  of  course  occasionally '{ — by  in- 
dividuals ]" 

"No;  in  the  aggregate  :  looking  at  the  prin.- 
ciple  which  actuates  them  all.  Take,  for  inp 
stance,  the  profession  of  a  soldier." 

"Surely  you  do  not  mean  to  compare  a  soW 
dier  to  a  pugilist  ?" 

"Why  should  I  not?  Can  the  love  of  gain 
be  said  to  have  no  influence  over  him  1  Take 
him  as  he  is — as  a  man ;  and  tell  me  why,  if 
fighting  for  gain  be  indeed  degrading,  he  is  not 
in  that  respect  as  degraded  as  the  pugilist." 

"  But  the  soldier  fights  the  battles  of  his 
country." 

"  No  doubt  of  it ;  and  were  he  occasionally 
to  refuse  to  fight  what  are  termed  '  the  battles 
of  his  country,'  he  would  be  just  as  good  a 
patriot ;  but,  apart  from  this,  he  fights  with  a 
view  to  his  own  aggrandizement :  with  this 
view  he  enlisted  ;  for  gain  he  entered  the  army, 
as  one  willing  to  kill  whomsoever  he  might  be 
directed  to  kill,  without  remorse,  because  the 
country  calls  it  glory,  and  without  the  slightest 
reference  to  the  justice  of  the  cause  in  which 
he  fights;  for  that  of  course  he  is  not  supposed 
to  understand.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that 
the  leading  star  of  the  soldier  is  fame.  Fame 
is  equally  the  leading  star  of  the  pugilist.  Its 
influence  is  equally  felt ;  it  is  as  dear  to  the 
one  as  to  the  other.  But  this  is  not  the  point: 
the  question  is  simply  this : — Is  the  pugilist  de- 
graded because  he  fights  for  gain?  If  he  be, 
then  are  all  men  who  fight  for  gain  plunged 
into  the  depths  of  degradation, — no  matter 
with  what  weapon  they  may  fight,  whether 
with  .swords,  fists,  pistols,  or  tongues." 

"  Then  you  would  place  politicians  on  a  level 
with  pugilists?" 

"AU  of  them,  of  course,  who  do  battle  for 
gain." 

"  And  advocates  generally — barristers,  foj 
example  ?" 

"  I  would  place  them  considerably  lower  in 
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the  scale  of  venanty,  for  they — without  having 
ignorance  to  plead  in  extenuation — will  prosti- 
tute their  talents  in  any  cause,  however  unjust 
to  individuals,  or  pernicious  to  society.  For  a 
fee^  they  will  plunge  the  most  amiable  and 
exemplary  into  wretchedness  and  want,  by 
violating  every  just,  every  honorable  principle, 
to  make  the  worse  appear  thf;  bettor  reason;, 
for  a  fee,  they  will  snatch  from  justice,  and 
fling  upon  society  again,  those  whom  they 
knoiv  to  be  guilty  of  crimes  the  most  hideous." 
"  You  will  remember,"  observed  Mr.  Jones, 
"I  admitted  that  the  love  of  gain  urged  men 
to  acts  more  degrading  to  our  nature  than  those 
even  of  pugilists,  while  you.  in  turn,  acknowl- 
edged that  it  did  not  follow  that  one  species  of 
degradation  should  be  countenanced,  because 
another  existed  of  a  character  more  vile.  But, 
as  I  said,  I  look  more  at  the  tendency  of  such 
exhibitions  as  these,  than  at  either  the  exhibi- 
tions themselves,  or  the  characters  of  those 
engaged  in  them." 

"  And  what  do  you  conceive  their  tendency 
to  be?" 

"  To  generate  pugnacity  among  the  lower 
orders — to  render  them  revengeful — to  accus- 
tom them  to  scuffles  and  drunken  brawls — 
and  to  lead  them  into  scenes  of  debauchery 
and  vice." 

''This  is  an  awful  account,  certainly,"  said 
Valentine.  "  But  how  comes  it  that,  since 
pugilism  as  an  art  has  been  discountenanced, 
the  lower  orders  have  been  as  pugnacious,  as 
revengeful,  as  accustomed  to  scuffles  and 
brawls,  and  as  vicious  at  least  as  before?" 

'■Because  the  influence  of  pugilism,  in  its 
palmy  days,  has  not  yet  been  effectually  sup- 
pressed." 

"  If  it  has  been  suppressed  at  all,  these  vices 
— if  attributable  to  that  influence — must  have 
decreased  in  proportion.  Years  have  passed 
away  since  the  art  was  discouraged,  and  that 
its  influence  has  been  weakened  no  man  can 
doubt ;  for,  since  its  discouragement, — I  may 
say  its  almost  total  suppression, — the  cowardly 
spirit  which  actuates  secret  assassins,  has  sup- 
planted the  manly  courage  it  inspired.  Knives, 
daggers,  and  pikes,  are  now  the  popular  instru- 
ments of  revenge.  The  use  of  the  flst  is  ex- 
ploded. Men  are  murdered  outright  in  lieu  of 
being  disfigured.  Where  they  used  to  have 
cut  lips,  black  eyes,  and  swollen  noses,  they 
have  stabs  in  the  throat,  the  abdomen,  and  the 
back.  Wives  are  made  widows,  and  children 
orphans,  in  an  instant :  where  men  received 
blows  which  simply  made  their  eyes  twmkle, 
they  now  faU  dead  upon  the  spot." 

"  Deaths  sometimes  occurred,  you  are  aware, 
in  pugilistic  encounters." 

"They  did:  but  how  rarely!  But,  inde- 
pendently of  all  considerations  having  reference 
to  actual  death,  the  practice  of  usnig  deadly 
weapons  in  silly  private  quarrels,  is  repugnant 
to  every  British  feeling.  If  the  lower  orders 
must  quarrel, — and  quarrel  they  will, — let  them 
not  be  made  to  forget  the  use  of  their  fists :  let 
them  rather  be  prompted  to  pommel  each  other 
till  they  are  tired,  than  induced  to  resort  to  the 
cowardly,  murderous  practice  of  stabbing." 


'•  But  how  can  we  ascertain  that  the  increase 
of  stabbing,  which  all  must  deplore,  is  attribu* 
table  to  the  suppression  of  the  pugilistic  art?" 

'■By  looking  at  the  character  of  the  lower 
orders  of  society  in  conjunction  with  the  prompt- 
ings of  human  nature  in  general :  they  will 
quarrel;  and  when  they  do,  they  must  have 
weapons.  Teach  them  to  forget  the  use  of 
those  which  they  have  heretofore  employed, 
and  they  will  deem  themselves  justified  in  fly- 
ing to  others.  They  have  been  taught  this:  they 
have  been  taught  to  forget  the  use  of  their  fists, 
and  hence  fly  to  knives,  pikes,  and  daggers." 

"  But  pugilists  in  general  are  such  abomina- 
ble characters,  so  profligate,  so  dishonorable  !" 
"All  this  may  be  granted,  without  diminish- 
ing the  inexpediency  of   running  them  dovva 
like  wild  beasts." 

■■'But  do  you  not  perceive,  that,  if  they  were 
directly  countenanced,  we  should  be  in  effect 
countenancing  profligacy  and  dishonor'?" 

"  I  do  not  perceive  that ;  but  if  even  it  fol- 
lowed as  a  necessary  consequence,  we  should 
attach  due  weight  to  the  fact  that  they  need 
not  be  in  any  direct  manner  sanctioned  !  In  all 
matters  of  this  kind  there  is  a  wide  dilference 
between  direct  sanction  and  active  suppression. 
Let  pugilists  no  longer  be  hunted  from  county 
to  county  by  those  elderly  ladies  who  have 
the  honor  to  be  in  the  commission  of  the  peace, 
and  that  manly  courage  by  which  the  lowei 
orders  used  to  be  distinguished  will  again  be 
inspired ;  they  will  again,  in  the  spirit  of  emu- 
lation, use  their  hands  without  deadly  weapon* 
in  them." 

"Come,  come !"  cried  Llewellen,  "you've  pin 
losing  all  the  sport,  look  you  ! — Phot  have  you 
pin  talking  apout  all  this  time  1 — Have  you  cot 
any  silver'?" 

This  put  an  end  to  the  conversation :  and  when 
Valentine  had  given  Llewellen  his  purse,  he 
and  Jones  again  turned  towards  the  stage. 

Although  by  no  means  convinced  of  the 
soundness  of  Valentine's  arguments,  the  phi- 
lanthropist thought  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing in  them,  for  he  found  that  the  disgust 
which  he  had  before  felt  had  vanished.  He 
was  able  then  to  witness  the  exhibition  with 
comparative  pleasure,  and  to  smile  at  the  ardor 
of  Llewellen,  who  was  really  so  delighted  that 
he  continued,  as  he  had  begun,  to  throw  silvei 
to  the  combatants  after  every  round. 

The  more  the  evening  advanced,  the  more 
judgment  and  science  were  displayed  :  the  best 
men  had  been  evidently  kept  in  reserve,  and 
their  tactics  were  so  various  and  so  clever,  that 
the  spirit  of  the  exhibition  was  kept  up  till  the 
last. 

"  Hur  can  too  it !"  exclaimed  Lleweflen,  as 
he  left  with  his  friends.  "Hur  can  too  it  !— 
Hur'll  py  a  set  of  cluffs  in  the  morning,  ant  kitf 
you  a  challench,  look  you." 

"Oh,  I'fl  accept  it!''  said  Valentine,  and  the 
thing  was  agreed  upon  at  once,  when  the  phi- 
lanthropist insisted  upon  their  having  supper 
with  him,  at  his  hotel,  where  they  remained, 
until  Valentine,  with  a  view  to  his  own  reputa- 
tion, deemed  it  highly  expedient  to  take  Lle"W- 
ellen  home. 
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VAL!:NT!ME    at    GREENWrcn   FAIR. 

%i-  much  had  Llewellen  and  Valentine  been 
toffether  since  their  reconciliation,  that  Louise, 
who  had  expected  all  sorts  of  amusement  to 
spring  from  the  presence  of  her  cousin,  began 
to  wish  him  at  ^Vales  again,  heartily,  before  he 
had  been  in  town  a  ^veek.  It  was  not  simply 
one  or  two  evenings  that  she  had  been  left 
alone:  no,  that  she  might  have  endured;  thev 
had  been  out  together  every  evening-! — which 
was  really  very  terrible  to  her  feelings.  How 
ever  men  could  wish  to  be  out  so  often,  she 
could  not  conceive.  What  ever  they  could  see, 
was  a  mystery  to  her.  She  lectured  Llewellen, 
and  insisted  upon  knowing  where  he  had  been, 
and  whom  he  had  seen,  and  appealed  to  her 
father  whether  she  had  not  a  clear  and  indis- 
putable right  to  know,  and  pointedly  expostula- 
ted with  Valentine;  but  in  vain:  they  agreed 
with  all  she  said ;  but  continued  to  go  out !  ad- 
mitted their  error,  but  would  not  reform. 

This  was  not,  however,  Valentine's  fault. 
He  xi'Ould  have  spent  his  evenings  with  her,  had 
it  not  been  that  Llewellen  was  continually  at 
him.  It  mattered  not  whether  any  appoint- 
ment had  been  actually  made  or  not,  when 
Llewellen  awoke  in  the  morning  Valentine  was 
the  very  first  person  whom  ho  thought  of,  and 
immediately  after  breakfast,  if  no  engagement 
bad  been  made  between  them,  he  would  call 
upon  him  in  order  to  seduce  him  out  some- 
where. He  could  do  nothing  at  all  \Tithout 
Valentine.  He  could  not  move  out  without  him. 
Valentine,  of  course,  must  go  wherever  he  went, 
and  when  Raven  insisted  upon  his  dining  at 
home,  Valentine  of  course,  must  dine  with  him. 

While  this  very  manifestly  tended  to  raise 
Valentine  in  the  estimation  of  Louise,  it  palpa- 
bly diminished  her  recjard  for  Llewellen.  Upon 
his  broad  shoulders  all  was  laid.  Valentine 
was.  in  her  view,'Llewellen's  victim.  Zealously 
did  she  labor  to  open  his  ej'es  to  this  interest- 
ing fact ;  and  constantly  did  she  express  her 
amazement  that  he  should  suffer  himself  to  be 
so  led  away  ;  she  declared  it  to  bo  her  un- 
biassed opinion,  that  the  practice  of  going  out 
every  evening  was  fraught  with  pernicious 
effects,  and  contended,  that  if  the  thing  went 
on  much  longer  thus,  she  should  be  justified  in 
Vlieving  that  he  loved  Llewellen's  societ}-  in- 
ruiitely  better  than  hers. 

With  Valentine  all  this  had  great  apparent 
weight;  but  he  did  not  conceive  it  to  be  strictly 
iu3t  that  all  the  blame  should  be  attached  to 
Llewellen.  He,  therefore,  with  the  view  of 
taking  some  portion  of  it  to  himself,  did  inquire 
of  Llewellen,  immediately  after  Louise  had 
been  delivering  to  him  one  of  her  most  eloquent 
lectures — whether  he  would  or  would  not  like 
to  go  to  Greenwich  Fair  ? 

"  Apove  all  things  in  the  worlt !"  exclaimed 
Llewellen,  who  was  invariably  ready  for  any- 
thing of  the  sort.     ••'  Phen  is  it"to  pe  ?"' 

"  Greenwich  fair !"  cried  Louise,  perfecdy 
astounded, — not  only  at  the  icha  of  Greenwich 
fair,  but  ai  the  fact  of  that  idea  having  pro- 
ceeded from  him  whom  she  had  hitherto  be- 


lieved to  be  the  victim, — •' Greenwich  fair" 
why  surely  you  would  never  think  of  going  to 
such  a  dreadful  place  as  that !"' 

"  Put  phen  is  it  to  pe  ?  That's  the  point,'"' 
said  Llewellen, — "phen  is  it  to  pel" 

••  On  Monday,"  replied  Valentine,  "  and  thu 
sport,  I  understand,  is  superb."  * 

'•  That's  peautiful,  look  you ;  hur'll  pe  retty, 
hur'll  pe  retty !" 

"  Why,  Valentine,"  said  Louise,  "  you  amaze 
me !  Do  you  know,  sir,  what  sort  of  place 
Greenwich  fair  is"?  Are  you  aware  of  its  being 
the  resort  of  the  very  lowest  of  the  low — a  place 
in  which  any  one  would  blush  to  be  seen  who 
had  the  slightest  pretensions  to  respectability." 

"  If  any  potty  sees  me  plush — " 

''  Hold  your  tongue,  Fred !  you  cannot  know 
an}-thing  about  it." 

'•'  I  have  no  desire  at  all  to  see  the  fair,"  said 
Valentine;  "I  am  anxious  only  to  go  into  the 
Park,  to  see  the  pretty  girls  roll  down  the  hill." 

'•'Peautiful!  Oh!  I  phootn"t  miss  it  for  the 
work !" 

'"'  I  am  ashamed  of  you.  Valentine, — per- 
fectly ashamed  of  you.  Ah !  you  do  not  mean 
it;  I  see  by  your  smiling  that  you  do  not  meaa 
it — do  you?" 

"  If  he  ton't  mean  it,  look  you,  he  ought  to 
be  smuttert." 

'•'I  have  nothing  at  all  to  say  to  you,  sii'! — 
but,  Valentine,  you  have  no  real  intention  of 
going — now,  have  you  ?" 

"  \Vhy,  really  I  cannot  see  why  I  should  not 
Llewellen,  you  know,  will  be  there  to  protect 
me !" 

'•'  Oh !  hur'll  protect  every  hair  of  your  het !" 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  that,  sir.  You  will  so 
far  protect  him  as  to  keep  him  out  one-half  the 
night." 

"No;  I  mean  to  be  home  early,  very  early. 
I  do  not  intend  to  remain  after  dark." 

"  Well,  if  you  will  promise  me  that,  I  shall 
offer  no  further  opposition,  although  I  cannot 
bear  the  thought  of  your  going  at  all,  I  have 
heard  so  many  dreadful  accounts  of  the  place." 

The  thing  was  therefore  decided;  and  when 
the  morning,  to  which  so  many  thousands,  not 
in  England  alone,  but  in  every  part  of  Europe, 
look  forward  with  delight,  had  arrived.  Valea- 
tine  called  for  Llewellen,  who  of  course  was 
quite  ready,  and  had  been  for  hours. 

Having  made  up  their  minds  to  go  by  water, 
they  proceeded  to  Hungerford  Stairs,  where 
they  found  a  steamer  just  on  the  point  of  start- 
ing, and  at  once  got  on  board.  The  vessel 
was  crowded  in  every  part  to  excess.  The 
deck  was  covered  with  a  mass  of  human  be- 
iuirs,  which  must  have  appeared  at  a  distance? 
to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  solid.  They  had 
no  room  at  all  to  shift  about  :  they  were  fixed 
in  their  respective  positions  as  firmly  as  if  they 
had  been  nailed  to  the  deck.  Their  eyes,  lips, 
and  tongues  were  the  only  things  on  board 
which  to  human  perception  did  move,  and  theii 
motion  was  certainly  perpetual.  It  is  true 
there  were  two  individuals  near  the  funnel, 
one  of  whom  was  making  a  peculiarly  con- 
structed violin  squeak,  by  some  cabalistic 
means,  without  moving  his  elbow,  while  the 
other  was  blowing  away  like  Boreas  through  a 
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power'"ul  trombone,  three  parts  of  which  he 
was  of. necessity  compelled  to  conceal  between 
a  stout  licensed  victualler's  lei^s  —  which 
seemed  to  have  been  actually  built  for  the 
purpose,  the  knees,  although  the  ankles  were 
close,  were  so  very  wide  apart — in  order  to  get 
the  notes  which  he  conceived  the  tune  de- 
manded ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  these  two 
individuals  and  the  captain,  w'hose  arras  went 
up  and  down  as  perpetually  as  if  he  had  been 
engaged  to  pUiy  the  character  of  a  windmill, — 
all  on  board  were  firmly  fixed. 

On  passing  London  Bridge,  a  scene  presented 
itself  of  a  character  the  most  imposing.  This 
was  and  still  is  the  grand  starting-place  for 
steamers  :  and  thousands  were  on  the  various 
wharfs  panting  for  a  chance  to  get  on  board  of 
them,  and  thousands  more  were  already  on 
board,  laughing  and  looking  so  happy  !  while 
the  water,  as  thick  as  respectable  pease-soup, 
looked  at  the  time  as  if  Vesuvius  had  been 
beneath  it,  so  furiously  did  it  boil. 

Billingsgate  was  abandoned ;  but  the  beau- 
tiful esplanade  of  the  Custom-house  was 
thronged.  At  the  Tower  Stairs,  which  used  to 
be  embellished,  on  these  happy  occasions,  with 
the  s(ars  of  the  east,  the  elite  of  Whitechapel 
and  Spitalfields,  nothing  could  be  seen  save  a 
few  grim  withered  old  watermen  sitting  upon 
the  bottoms  of  their  wherries,  which  they  had 
rowed  indeed  they  knew  not  how  oft;  but 
which  Vv'ere  now  fast  turning  into  touchwood, 
and  mournfully  bringing  to  each  other's  recol- 
lection the  bright  characteristics  of  those  truly 
blessed  times  when  they  were  able  to  carry 
ejght  at  eightpence. 

Below  these  justly  celebrated  stairs,  no 
striking  point  presented  itself  on  either  side, 
and  the  thoughts  of  the  passengers  were  turned 
towards  their  stomachs.  It  is  a  beautiful  fea- 
ture in  the  character  of  Englishmen,  that  they 
.ire  never  truly  happy  but  when  they  are  either 
eating  or  drinking.  The  rapid  action  of  their 
digestive  organs  seems  to  be  essential  to  their 
enjoyment  of  any  scene,  however  exciting  in 
ii'!:clf.  Tliey  must  set  them  to  work  upon  some- 
thing, or  their  hearts  are  not  at  ease;  thev can- 
not feel  comfortable,  their  thoughts  revert  to 
pecuniary  affairs,  and  their  spirits  evaporate. 
It  is  hence  that,  on  this  gay  occasion,  the  per- 
sons upon  deck  became  dull,  when  they  disco- 
vered that  they  could  get  nothing  either  to  eat 
or  to  drink.  It  is  true  there  was  plenty  belowj 
but  the  cabin  was  so  choked  up  that  they  could 
not  insinuate  themselves  by  any  means  down 
its  throat.  They  were  therefore  compelled, — 
and  the  idea  of  being  compelled  to  do  anything, 
is  one  which  a  Briton  cannot  bear, — to  defer 
the  commencement  of  their  pleasures  until 
they  reached  Greenwich,  which  was  a  pity, 
inasmuch  as  a  little  sour  stout,  or  even  a  little 
ginger-beer,  Would  have  made  them  feel  joyous 
and  happy. 

They,  however,  made  up  for  the  mortifica- 
tion they  had  endured,  the  very  moment  they 
landed,  by  pouring  into  the  various  public- 
hou.^cs  m  the  immediate  vicinhy  of  the  pier; 
when.,  having'  obtained  a  supply  of  the  essence  of 
mirth,  their  features  relaxed,  and  they  were  all 
life  and  spirit. 


Valentine  and  Llewellen  made  at  once  for 
the  Park,  and  as  they  entered,  it  presented  a 
scene  of  surpassing  gaiety.  Little  indeed  of 
the  green  sward  could  be  seen,  while  the  hill 
which  rose  before  them  appeared  to  be  one 
moving  mass  of  hats,  bonnets,  scarfs,  ribbons, 
and  shawls.  The  effect  was  striking.  Every 
color  that  art  could  produce  was  displayed,  and 
in  the  sun  all  harmonized  brilliantly.  Such 
was  the  appearance  of  the  mass,  but  when 
analyzed,  its  softness  and  beauty  were  lost. 

As  Llewellen  was  excessively  anxious  to  be 
active,  and  as  Valentine  was  not  in  a  contem- 
plative mood,  they  mounted  the  hill  without 
delay,  and  before  they  had  reached  the  sum- 
mit, partook  freely  of  the  pleasure  with  which 
all  around  them  appeared  to  be  nispired.  It  was 
delightful  to  view  their  manifestations  of  hap- 
piness, for  on  all  such  occasions  the  poorest 
enjoy  themselves  the  most.  Give  a  poor  girl  a 
holiday,  place  anything  like  a  sv/eetheart  by 
her  side,  let  her  have  some  pink  ribbon — ani 
plenty  of  it.  that  the  ends  may  hang  well  over 
her  shoulders, —with  a  little  while  handker- 
chief to  carry  in  her  hand,  and  when  in  the 
Park,  princesses  might  envy  her  feelings. 

"  How  peautiful  all  the  kirls  look  1"  exclaim- 
ed Llewellen.  '•  Can't  we  have  a  came  with 
them,  look  you  1  Hur  want  to  see  more  of  them 
roll  town  the  hill." 

"  I've  no  doubt  we  shall  see  plenty  of  them 
do  that  by-and-bye.  They  are  not  yet  sufli- 
ciently  excited.  But  the  people  appear  to  h^ 
fiocking  this  way.  Let  us  join  ihem.  There 
is  sure  to  be  something  worth  seeing,  or  the  at- 
traction would  not  be  so  strong." 

''Hur  ton't  think  we  shall  too  much  petter," 
said  Llewellen,  '-'put  we'll  co." 

They  went  accordingly  down  the  avenue 
which  leads  to  Blackheath,  and  which  v/aa 
thronged  by  persons,  of  whom  the  majority 
were  in  much  better  circumstances  than  others 
whom  they  saw,  and  who  appeared  to  be  ex- 
tremely anxious  that  those  others  should  know 
it,  lhey  did  walk  so  stately  and  looked  so  se- 
vere. 

The  heath  was  covered :  not  alone  by  human 
beings,  for  there  were  donkej-s  beyond  calcu- 
lation, and  forty-year- old  ponies,  and  marquee.?, 
and  cockshies,  and  innumerable  other  great 
attractions,  which  combined  to  swell  out  the 
importance  of  the  scene. 

Llewellen  felt  as  if  every  limb  hung  upon 
wires.  He  could  not  keep  quiet.  He  ran 
about  like  a  young  lunatic  :  now  getting  his  hat 
filled  with  gingerbread-nuts  to  pelt  the  children 
of  the  gipsies  —  who  have  alwaj-s  swarms  of 
those  little  articles  at  command — and  then  pull- 
ing the  girls  about  and  kissing — ay,  absolutely 
kissing  them,  and  that  too  hi  the  face  of  the  stm ! 
He  did  not  know  at  all  what  to  do  with  himself, 
and  at  length  declared  that  nothing  could  07 
should  content  his  soul  until  he  had  had  a  ride 
on  one  of  the  ponies.  "Hur"U  kifF  you,"  saia 
he,  "  fifty  yarts,  look  you,  out  of  five  hundert, 
ant  peat  you,  ant  you  shall  have  which  you 
please.  There  !"  he  added,  pointing  to  a  poor 
little  pony,  '-'he's  a  Welshman:  I  know  he's  a 
Welshman:  hur'll  let  you  take  him." 
Valentine  looked  at  the  little  animal ;  and  be 
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might  have  been  a  Welshman,  but  he  must 
have  been  foaled  in  the  middle  aires. 

"Phot  say  you'?"  cried  Llewellen,  who  was 
then  all  impa"tience.  "Will  you  accept  my 
-.hallenchT'' 

"  I  will,  if  you'll  ride  that  nice  white  one," 
said  Valentine,  pointing  to  a  dirty  little  wretch 
of  a  mare  that  in  point  of  years  looked  at  least 
a  thousand. 

'•No,  no:  that's  too  pat;  there's  nothing  in 
her:  there's  no  bint  in  her  potty;  no  pone." 

"Why  she's  all  bone! — what  would  you 
have  1— Take  her ;  and  I'll  not  have  the  fifty 
yards  you  offered." 

"Well:  hur'll  try  her  speet!"  And  he 
mounted  when  Valentine  mounted  the  Welsh- 
man ;  and  they  made  a  fair  start. 

The  Welshman  went  a-head,  for  there  was  a 
little  stuff  still  in  him;  but  the  other,  with  all 
Llewellen's  jockeyship.  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  believe  that  it  was  necessary  for  her  to 
go.  The  strongly  exciting  moment  of  starting, 
indeed,  did  stimulate  her  into  a  trot ;  during 
which,  the  active  energies  of  Llewellen  caused 
the  saddle  to  slip  off,  although  he  managed,  by 
dint  of  great  dexterity,  to  stick  on ;  but  after 
that  great  event  the  mare  would  not  stir  an 
inch  :  she  would  not  even  make  the  slightest 
effort  to  go  along,  knowing  perhaps  that  if  she 
did,  such  effort  would  be  unsuccessful,  inas- 
much as  the  saddle  was  dangling  between  her 
legs,  while  her  rider  sat  firmly  upon  the  girth. 
Of  all  this  Llewellen  was  utterly  unconscious, 
until  Valentine  pointed  it  out  to  him  on  his 
return.  His  firm  impression  was  that  he  had 
left  the  saddle  behind  him  !  He  could  not  un- 
derstand at  all  the  motive  of  the  mare,  and 
wondered  that  all  around  him  should  be  roaring 
with  laughter.  He  very  soon  however  dis- 
mounted after  that,  and  acknowledged  that 
Valentine  had  won. 

This  calmed  him  a  little  for  at  least  ten  min- 
utes, during  which  time  he  walked  very  quiet- 
ly along ;  but  he  broke  loose  again  very  soon 
after  that,  and  ran  about  as  much  elated  as 
before. 

"'  My  little  tear,  phot  shall  I  treat  5-0U  to,  look 
you?'  he  inquired  of  a  smart  servant  girl,  who 
■was  rather  a  shrewd  little  creature  in  her  way. 
^'  Phot  will  you  have  for  a  fairink'?" 

"  That  thimble  and  pincushion,  please,"  re- 
plied the  girl,  as  she  pointed  to  the  articles  stuck 
upon  a  stick. 

"  Which  of  course  you  shall  have,  my  little 
tear,"  said  Llewellen. 

"  Year,  yer  har.  sir !  Three  throws  a  penny, 
and  six  for  tuppence !"  cried  a  fellow  who  ap- 
proached at  this  moment  with  an  armful  of 
sticks. 

"  Hur  want  these  two  little  thinks,  look  you  : 
phot's  the  price  ?" 

"  Can't  sell  'em  hoff  the  sticks,  sir;  it's  three 
throws  a  penny." 

"Oh,  nonsense!  Hur'll  kiff  you  photever 
price  you  ask.  Hur  shall  preak  them,  if  hur 
throw,  look  you !" 

"  On,  no  yer  von't,  sir !  D'yer  vornt  them 
petickler?" 

'*  Why,  of  course  !  ant  must  have  them  for 
thi«  laty." 


"Werry  well,  sir!  year's  three  throws  a 
penny:  yer  safe  to  bring  'em  down  !" 

"Oh,  hur'll  pring  them  town! — there's  no 
tout  apout  that !"  cried  Llewellen,  and  he  at 
once  took  three  sticks  and  repaired  to  the  placo 
appointed. 

The  first  he  pitched  gently,  lest  hekshould  in- 
jure the  Ihtle  articles,  but  missed  them :  the 
next  he  delivered  with  a  sweep,  and  down  they 
came  in  an  instant. 

"  JTm  the  ole,  upon  me  soul!"  cried  the 
fellow,  who  danced  to  the  spot  to  stick  them 
up  again. 

Llewellen  did  not  understand  this  proceeding, 
and  expressed  himself  exactly  to  that  effect, 
when  the  proprietor  explained  to  his  own  satis- 
faction that,  in  order  to  obtain  them,  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  them  to  fall  out  of  the 
hole. 

"  Very  well !"  said  Llewellen,  who  threw  the 
third  stick,  which,  however,  went  wide  of  the 
mark. 

"  Ow  werry  near,  sure-/i/."'  exclaimed  the 
active  proprietor,  who  seemed  to  pride  himself 
especially  upon  the  performance  of  the  most 
extraordinary  antics.  "Try  again,  sir! — safe 
to  get  'em  ! — no  mistake,  sir ! — Year's  three 
more !" 

Llewellen  now  took  a  most  deliberate  aim, 
holding  the  stick  horizontally  in  the  middle  to 
make  sure  :  and  again  the  little  articles  fell, 
but  again  they  dropped  into  the  hole.  Con- 
ceiving that  this  was  not  exactly  the  way  to 
win  them,  he  seized  the  next  firmly  at  one  end, 
and  with  a  slashing  sweep  sent  it  whizzing  at 
them! — he  struck  the  stick  upon  which  the 
little  articles  were  perched,  but  those  articles 
dropped  as  before  into  the  hole.  What  could 
be  the  meaning  of  it  1  Did  he  not  throw  with 
sufficient  force  1  He  threw  the  next  more 
forcibly  ;  but,  alas  I  with  the  same  result. 

"  Try  again,  sir ! — yer  carii"t  be  off  gittin  'em. 
— Ave  another  shy !"' 

Llewellen  had  another  "shy,'"  and  another, 
and  another ! — The  little  articles  u-ould  fall  into 
the  hole. 

He  therefore  changed  his  tactics  in  toto; 
for  he  had  begun  very  calmly  to  reason  upon 
the  matter.  "  If,"  thought  he,  •'•'  I  roll  the  stick 
just  over  the  hole,  the  liide  articles  will  fall 
upon  the  stick,  and,  of  course,  wUl  not  allow 
them  to  go  in !"  which,  in  the  abstract,  was  a 
very  ingenious  idea,  and  he  proceeded  to  act 
upon  it,  but  found  that  the  practical  part  of  the 
business  was  not  quite  so  easy  as  he  had  anti- 
cipated. The  difficulty  was  in  persuading  the 
sticks  to  roll  "just  over  the  hole."'  They  would- 
n't do  it.  He  tried  again  and  again  ;  for  he  felt, 
of  course,  that  the  theory  of  the  thing  was  very 
excellent ;  but  no — it  was  not  to  be  done — at 
least  it  was  not  to  be  done  by  him ;  and  hence 
he  had  recourse  to  the  slashing  mode  again. 

"That's  your  sort! — yercarn't  do  better,  sir; 
that'll  beat  the  world!"  exclaimed  the  pro- 
prietor, who  informed  his  victim  every  time  he 
gave  him  fre.=;h  sticks,  that  "  a  faint  heart  never 
yet  won  a  fair  lady." 

Llewellen  now  threw  with  desperation — he 
swept  all  before  him,  and  at  length  the  little 
thimble  on  falling  into  the  hole  lor  about  the 
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fiftieth  time  absolutely  leaped  out  again !  Well ! 
that  was  something.  He  seized  the  prize  and 
presented  it  to  the  lady,  and  then  wished  to 
purchase  the  pincushion.  Oh!  the  proprietor 
would  not  take  any  money  for  it ! — it  was  in- 
valuable to  him !  Llewellen  went,  therefore, 
again  to  the  sticks,  which  he  threw  as  if  he 
wished  to  knock  a  house  down. 

"Throw  them  perpendicularly,"'  said  a 
worthy  mechanic,  who  was  pained  to  see  so 
much  money  wasted  upon  a  thing  which  was 
not  worth  three  farthings.  "  You  will  never 
get  it  fairly  down  by  striking  at  the  stick." 

The  proprietor  looked  at  this  mechanic  with 
an  aspect  indicative  of  anything  but  friendship. 
He  wished  him  dead  and  buried;  for  Llewellen, 
by  acting  upon  this  highly  correct  suggestion, 
went  alarmingly  near  the  pincushion  at  every 
throw,  and  did  eventually  knock  it  ofl!  when 
the  proprietor  gave  another  sweet  look  at  the 
mechanic;  and,  conceiving  that  he  had  robbed 
him  of  a  little  fortune,  feh  bound  to  inform  him 
that,  for  "two  pins,"  he'd  show  him  the  diffe- 
rence between  them. 

Llewellen  of  course  was  delighted.  He 
picked  up  the  cushion  in  an  instant,  and  the 
very  next  instant  discovered  that  the  cause  of 
its  remarkable  tendency  towards  the  hole,  was 
involved  in  the  fact  of  its  being  laden  with  dirt. 
Considering,  however,  the  various  conflicting 
circumstances  of  the  case,  he  did  not  explain 
to  the  man  his  private  sentiments  upon  the 
point;  but  presented  the  prize  with  great  deli- 
cacy to  the  lady,  whom  he  moreover  loaded 
with  gingerbread-nuts,  of  which  she  appeared 
to  be  remarkably  fond,  and  then  left  her. 

'^  Hur  tit  pekin  to  think,"  said  he  to  Valen- 
tine, as  they  walked  from  the  spot,  "  that  hur 
never  shwult  be  apel  to  kit  it  at  all,  look  you ! 
There's  a  pair  of  peautiful  plack  eyes !"  he 
added;  directing  attention  to  a  dirty  young  wo- 
man, whose  features  were  certainly  of  the 
most  handsome  caste.     "  Phot  is  she]" 

"A  gipsy,"  replied  Valentine,  as  she  ap- 
proached them. 

'•'  Shall  I  tell  you  your  fortune,  good  gentle- 
man?" she  inquired,  addressing  Llewellen, 
whom,  at  a  glance,  she  perceived  to  be  the 
greener  of  the  two. 

"My  fortune,  pless  you! — my  fortune  is 
mate !" 

"  But  I  can  tell  you  something  much  to  your 
advantage.  I  can  tell  you  the  lady  you  love, 
and  who  loves  you — the  color  of  her  hair — the 
first  letter  of  her  name,  and  something  besides, 
you'll  be  much  pleased  to  know." 

"  Inteet,  then  !— phot  is  it,  look  you  ?" 
"  Let  me  see  your  hand." 
Llewellen  at  once  held  it  forth,  and  the  gipsy 
proceeded  to  examine  the  palm  with  great 
intensity  of  feeling — to  trace  the  cabalistic  lines 
in  all  their  varied  ramifications,  and  to  look 
altogether  mysterious. 

"There  is  great  fortune  here,  good  gentle- 
man," she  observed,  after  this  minute  prelinvi- 
nary  examination, — "  great  fortune.  Just  cross 
your  hand  with  silver." 

"That  of  course  is  indispensable,"  said 
Talentine. 


"The  charm  is  in  the  silver,"  rejoined  the 

gipsy- 

And  it  is  a  mysterious  fact  that  therem  lies 
the  charm.  In  all  matters  of  this  kind  there  is 
infinite  virtue  in  silver. 

Of  course  Llevvehen  acted  quite  up  to  her 
instructions,  when  she  examined  the  palm 
again  very  minutely,  and  looked  occasionally 
into  his  eyes,  with  the  view  of  giving  some  ad- 
ditional effect  to  the  thing. 

"  You  will  be  married,"  she  observed,  in  a 
low  tone  of  voice,  "  before  the  present  year  is 
out,  to  the  lady  you  love." 

"  Inteet ! — that's  coot.     Put  who  is  she  ?" 

"'  Her  name  begins  with  an  L :  she  is  hand- 
some, rather  tall,  very  rich,  has  dark  brown 
hair,  and  a  delicate  complexion." 

'•  Peautiful ! — Well !  ant  how  many  chiltren, 
look  you?" 

"  I  can  only  count  eleven  ;  but  you  may  have 
more.     I  can't  take  upon  myself  to  say  to  one." 

"  Oh,  that's  quite  near  enough !  Eleven  will 
too.     Well?" 

"  I  see  nothing  more  but  that  you  will  always 
be  prosperous  and  happy." 

"  Her  name  begins  with  an  L !"  thought 
Valentine.  "  Handsome,  rather  tall,  rich,  dark 
hair,  and  delicate  complexion ! — Why,  that  is 
Louise  !" 

"Shall  I  tell  your  fortune,  good  gentleman," 
said  the  gipsy,  who  had  a  splendid  eye  to  busi- 
ness. 

"  No,"  said  Valentine,  abruptly. 

"Oh,  too!"  cried  Llewellen.  "Too,  too 
have  it  tolt." 

"  Not  I ! — Come  !"  said  Valentine,  taking 
Llewellen's  arm. 

"  I  can  tell  you  something  which,  if  it  does 
not  please  you,  good  gentleman,  will  put  you 
on  your  guard !" 

And  this  was  very  ingenuous  on  the  part  of 
the  gipsy,  and  reflected  great  credit  upon  her 
powers  of  perception ;  for  she  saw  in  a  moment 
that  what  she  had  said  to  Llewellen  had  not 
imparted  much  pleasure  to  Valentine,  and  felt 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  a  warning  was 
the  only  means  available  by  which  he  could 
be  caught.  "  Beware  !"  she  exclaimed,  as  she 
followed  him.  "Beware  of  false  friends!" 
And  this  had  its  effect ;  but  not  the  effect  sh9 
desired,  for  he  still  kept  on. 

"  It  is  strange,"  thought  he,  as  they  passed 
through  the  gate  from  the  Heath  into  the  Park, 
"very  strange:  and  yet  how  is  it  possible  that 
she  can  tell?  Phoo!  Absurd! — and  even  if 
she  could,  it  would  not  follow  of  necessity  that 
it  should  be  Louise.  L  is  the  first  letter  of 
Laura,  Lucy,  Lucretia,  Lydia,  Leonora,  and 
many  other  names  which  do  not  occur  to  me 
at  the  moment;  and  why  should  not  one  of 
these  be  handsome,  rather  tall,  and  rich,  with 
dark  hair,  and  a  delicate  complexion  ?  But  the 
idea  of  her  being  able  to  tell  is  ridiculous!" 

And  so  it  was:  truly  ridiculous;  but  it  was 
notwithstanding  an  idea  which  he  could  not  re- 
pudiate. It  continued  to  haunt  him,  and  to 
make  him  feel  very  uncomfortable.  In  vain 
he  brought  reason  to  bear  upon  the  point :  al 
though  he  tried  very  hard  to  persuade  himself 
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that  he  oufj-ht  to  feel  ashamed  of  allowing  such 
nn  absLiidily  to  vex  him,  ha  could  not  avoid 
feelinfi  vexed  at  it  still. 

"  Phot  is  the  matter,  look  you  ?  Phy  are  you 
BO  tuU  T'  inquired  Llewellen,  whom  Valentine, 
in  spite  of  himself,  again  regarded  with  a  feel- 
ing of  jealousy. 

<iDall!_Am  I  dull?  — Well,  we  shall  see 
more  to  enliv.en  us  presently." 

"Oh!  too  let  us  mount  the  other  hill!"  ex- 
claimed Llewellen,  on  reaching  the  Observatory. 
"Look  you!  What  thousants  of  people  there 
are !" 

"Now  then!"  cried  Valentine,  determined 
to  shake  off  all  thought  of  the  gipsy  and  her 
prophecy,  if  possible.     "  Let's  have  a  run." 

'•ApoVe  all  things  ! — come  on!"  cried  Lle- 
wellen, who  started  off  at  once  very  swiftly. 
Valentine  stopped  to  watch  him.  Ho  had  had 
Bome  experience  upon  Thetford  hill,  and  there- 
fore felt  that  Llewellen  would  not  loiter  long. 
Nor  did  he.  No  man  ever  made  so  much  haste. 
His  strides  gradually  increased  in  length  as  he 
descended,  until  they  became  amazing.  He 
seemed  to  fly  down.  No  swallow  could  have 
beaten  him.  He  lost  his  hat,  but  would  not 
stop  to  pick  even  that  up,  he  was  in  such  a  hurry, 
and  when  he  happily  arrived  at  the  bottom,  he 
flew  over  about  tive  hundred  yards  of  level 
ground  before  he  deemed  it  expedient  to  stop. 

He  then  sat  down  upon  the  grass  and  panted 
freely,  while  Valentine  descended.  But  he  did 
not  do  it  half  so  fast :  his  vras  no  run  at  all ! — 
it  was,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  most  dis- 
graceful shullle.  He  did,  however,  get  down 
eventually,  and  having  secured  Llewellen's 
hat,  reached  the  spot  from  which  its  owner  had 
no  immediate  disposition  to  move. 

"  Hur  til  peat  you  there,"  he  cried,  "look 
you!  Put  in  truth,  hur  tit  not  mean  to  come 
town  so  fast." 

"  Have  you  hurt  yourself  at  all?" 

"Oh  no.  not  a  pit :  put  hur  might  just  as  well 
have  ruTi  against  a  tree,  as  not,  for  hur  tit  not 
see  phe.e  hur  was  coink.  Hur  lost  sight  of 
everylhink,  look  you;  put  hur  thought  hur  could 
not  too  much  petter  than  stretch  out  my  leeks." 

"  Well,  come.  Shall  we  mount  the  other 
hill,  2.S  j^ou  proposed?" 

"Oh  yes! — hur'm  quite  retty,"  said  Llew- 
ellen, who  rose  from  the  ground  on  the  instant, 
and  it  may  be  believed  that,  profiting  by  expe- 
rience, he  actually  did  not  run  up  that  hill  so 
fast  as  he  ran  down  the  other. 

On  reaching  the  top,  they  at  once  perceived 
that  as  far  as  life  and  gaiety  were  concerned, 
it  v/as  incomparably  the  more  attractive  hill  of 
the  two.  It  was  less  aristocratic  than  the  other. 
The  people  were  more  free  and  merry.  They 
laughed  more  loudly  and  chatted  more  cheer- 
fully, giving  a  more  extensive  scope  to  the  de- 
velopement  of  their  feelings,  and  all  was  in  con- 
sequence jollity  and  joj*. 

The  grand  point  of  attraction,  however,  was 
the  slope  of  the  hill  on  the  other  side,  where 
thousands  of  comfortable  creatures  were  seated 
enjoying  the  juvenile  revels  below.  Some  had 
gin  in  little  bottles,  to  which  they  applied  their 
lips  occasionally  ;  others  hai  somewhat  larger 
bottles  of  beer  ;  others  were  eating  cakes,  gin- 


gerbread, and  oranges,  while  others  were  glanc- 
ing, and — it  must  be  written — kissing! 

It  was  pleasing  to  distinguish  the  lovers  from 
the  rest  of  those  who  formed  this  extensive 
amphitheatre  of  happiness.  They  suffered  not 
"concealment,  like  a  worm  i'the  bud.  to  prey 
on  ^Aeu- damask  cheeks!"  they  knew  better! 
They  loved;  and  were  not  ashamed  to  let  the 
woild  know  it ! — while  the  warmth  with  vrhich 
they  loved  did  develope  itself  in  this,  that, 
whereas  the  ladies  sported  the  hats  of  the  gen- 
tlemen, the  gentlem.en  embellished  themselves 
pro  tern,  with  the  upper  habiliments  of  the 
ladies.  And,  oh !  how  dearly  a  lady  loves  to 
put  on  the  hat  of  her  lover ! — how  well  it  be- 
comes her  ! — how  charmingly  she  looks  ! — al- 
though, it  must  be  admitted,  sometimes  a  little 
rakish.  Still,  she  loves  it ;  and  there  was  not 
a  single  lady  that  sported  a  hat  on  this  memo- 
rable occasion,  who  tried  to  conceal  this  fact 
from  either  her  loTer  or  herself.  They  all,  on 
the  contrary,  made  the  very  most  of  it :  they 
felt  that  they  looked  most  bewitching;  and  so 
they  did;  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of 
their  lovers,  seeing  that  gentlemen  in  bonnets, 
caps,  scarfs,  shawls,  and  tippets,  do  not  look 
bewitching  at  all. 

The  great  game  going  forward  below,  how- 
ever, commanded  the  special  attention  both  of 
Valentine  and  Llewellen.  They  saw  from  four 
to  five  hundred  lively  little  youths  with  their 
mouths  widely  extended,  giving  the  very  sharp- 
est possible  look  out  for  the  oranges  that  were 
thrown  from  the  brow  of  the  hill.  For  each 
orange  thrown  there  were  at  least  a  hundred 
candidates,  and  the  beautiful  spirit  of  emula- 
tion it  inspired,  imparted  a  high  degree  of  pleas- 
ure to  all  around.  If  well  directed,  one  orange 
caused  fifty  youths  to  fall,  which  of  course  was 
about  one  of  the  purest  delights  in  nature. 
Scarcely  anything,  in  fact,  can  be  conceived 
more  delightful  to  a  generous  and  intellectual 
mind,  than  the  process  of  a  mob  of  little  eager 
individuals  rolling  over  each  other  down  a  hill 
after  an  orange,  which  is  of  course  crushed  by 
him  who  has  the  joy  to  fall  upon  it.  It  is  use- 
less to  throw  them  at  the  heads  of  the  little 
mob,  for  they  are  caught  by  the  dexterous,  and 
cause  no  fun  :  they  must  be  rolled  down  rapidly 
to  produce  the  effect  desired,  and  whenever 
that  effect  is  produced,  what  a  thrilling  sensa- 
tion of  delight  doth  it  impart  ! 

Of  course  Llewehen  was  at  it  in  a  moment, 
and  Valentine  very  soon  joined  him.  They 
threw  an  immense  number,  and  with  so  mucn 
dexterity  and  tact,  that  they  gave  great  pleasure 
to  all  around,  save  one ;  and  that  one  was  the 
lady  who  had  supplied  them  with  ammunition. 
They  had  used  all  her  oranges,  for  which  she 
had  had  her  own  price ;  but,  as  she  happened 
to  have  a  lot  more  at  home,  she  left  the  spot 
with  her  empty  basket,  growling  gruffly  at  her- 
self for  having  been  such  a  fool  as  not  to  bring 
them  out  with  her. 

"Well."  said  Valentine,  as  soon  as  he  found 
that  no  more  ammunition  could  be  obtained, 
"  have  you  anything  like  an  appetite  ?" 

"'An  appetite  !  pless  von,  hur  never  was  sp 
huncry !  I  coot  eat,  look  you,  anything  in  the 
worhl'" 
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"Then  we  had  better  return  to  the  town  at 
ohce,  aid  see  after  dinner:  we  shall  be  able  no 
doubt  to  get  something." 

They  accordingly  descended  the  hill,  and 
left  the  park;  and  after  having  been  stopped 
by  a  variety  of  ladies  in  long  white  aprons,  who 
informed  them  that  they  could  have  at  their 
efctablishments  respectively  excellent  accommo- 
dation for  tea,  with  all  tne  fascinating  smiles 
at  their  command,  they  sought  and  found  a  de- 
cent inn  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  where  they 
ordered  whatever  sort  of  dinner  could  be  imme- 
diately placed  before  them. 

In  less  than  ten  minutes  the  table  was  cover- 
ed. As  they  had  ordered  nothing  hot,  they  had 
everything  cold ;  but  they  nevertheless  enjoyed 
it,  and  ate  like  giants. 

The  window  of  the  room  into  which  they  had 
been  shown  commanded  a  fine  view,  not  only 
of  the  opposite  houses,  but  of  the  street  in  which 
those  houses  were  situated,  together  with  the 
people  with  whom  it  was  thronged.  ■  To  this 
window  they,  therefore,  repaired  to  enjoy  their 
wine,  and  Valendne  felt  quite  resolved  to  return 
to  town  as  soon  as  it  became  dark,  as  he  had 
promised.  Llewellen  was  of  course  quite  op- 
posed to  such  a  proceeding ;  but  as  Valentine  was 
tirm,  his  opposition  was  not  urged  beyond  a 
certain  extent.  There,  then,  they  sat,  sipping 
their  port  and  smoking  segars.  highly  pleased 
with  the  scene  before  them,  until  twilight  ar- 
rived. 

It  may,  by  some  few,  have  been  remarked, 
that  a  man's  feelings  vary.  It  is  strange  and 
mysterious,  no  doubt,  that  they  should ;  but  that 
they  do,  is  a  sound  philosophical  truth  which 
no  sophistry  can  shake.  They  will  vary;  and 
as  if  with  the  view  of  proving  to  demonstration 
that  they  will,  Valentine,  who  had  before  felt 
80  firmly  resolved  not  to  look  at  the  fair,  now 
proposed  a  walk  through  it. 

Of  course  Llewellen  was  delighted  with  this 
proposition,  and  "plest  the  peautiful  wine"  that 
had  induced  it.  ■'  Let's  ring  the  pell  for  the  pill," 
said  he,  "  ant  we'll  co  off  at  once,  my  poy,  look 
you." 

The  bill  was  therefore  ordered,  and  on  its 
being  discharged,  they  started  direct  for  the 
fair. 

The  space  between  the  booths  was  densely 
crowded.  They  could  scarcely  get  along;  but, 
being  in,  they  went  forward  with  the  struggling 
stream.  The  pleasure  of  being  in  such  a  place 
is  doubdess  great,  although  involved  to  some 
considerable  extent  in  mystery;  but  Valentine 
and  Llewellen  having  resolved  to  go  through 
it,  disdained  to  retreat.  They  kept  on,  and 
were  driven  past  many  great  attractions,  at 
which  they  had  not  time  even  to  look  until 
they  arrived  at  the  top,  where  a  rush  was  made, 
%na  in  an  instant  the  crowA  was  wedged  in ! 

'■  Now,  then,  take  care  of  your  pockets,"  said 
Valentine,  who  still  stuck  close  to  Llewellen, 
and  who  understood  the  movement  exacdy. 

"They  tiust  be  clever,  intect,  to  kit  anything 
rut  of  me,  '  said  Llewellen.  with  a  chuckle 
which  denoted  security;  ana  by  drawing  the 
tails  of  his  coat  forward,  he  covered  all  his 
pockets  at  once  with  his  hands. 
The  mass  now  moved  to  and  fro  for  some 
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moments  very  gently;  but  presently  the  women 
began  to  scream,  and,  singularly  enough,  the 
very  instant  they  left  off  screaming,  the  pres- 
sure relaxed,  and  all  were  able  to  move. 

"  Too  let  us  CO  into  that  show,"  said  Llew« 
ellen,  when  the  mass  had  given  way,  "T  «hoo> 
so  like  to  CO  into  one." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Valentine,  "  I  am  quite 
willing.     We  may  as  well  go  up  at  once." 

Up  accordingly  they  went,  and  on  reaching 
the  place  at  which  the  money  was  taken,  Llew- 
ellen could  not  find  his  purse. 

"  I  told  you^"  said  Valentine,  on  being  in- 
formed of  this  mteresting  fact,  '•  to  take  care  of 
your  pockets." 

"  And  so  hur  teet !"  cried  Llewellen,  "  until 
the  kirls  pecan  to  scream !  There  were  two 
litde  tears  just  pehind  me,  nearly  smuttert :  of 
course  her  teet  all  hur  coot  for  them  !" 

"  And  while  you  were  doing  all  you  could 
for  them,  the  litde  dears  robbed  you  of  your 
purse." 

"  Phot,  the  kirls ! ' 

'•'Of  course  !  They  are  the  most  successful 
and  dexterous  pickpockets  we  have.  When- 
ever you  hear  them  scream  in  a  crowd  like 
that,  look  to  your  pockets.  They  do  not  scream 
because  they  are  hurt :  the  fellows  whom  thej 
are  withwrotect  them." 

"The  litde  tevils.  Oh!  hur  wish  hur  hat 
known  it !  Put  never  mint,  you  are  all  right, 
that's  a  plessing." 

The  entertainments  of  the  evening  were  va- 
ried and  attractive.  In  the  bills — at  which  they 
glanced,  while  a  brigand  was  bawling,  "  All 
in!  all  in!"  —  it  was  announced  that  the  per- 
formances would  commence  with  a  serio-histo- 
rical  tragedy,  called  The  Speechless  Spectre ;  or. 
the  Sanguinary  Stab:  after  which  there  would 
be  an  infinite  variety  of  comic  singing:  the 
whole  to  conclude  with  the  celebrated  panto- 
mimic pantomime  of  How  are  you  ofi  for  Chips  ? 

This  promised  a  highly  intellectual  treat ;  and 
on  reaching  the  interior  of  the  theatre — which 
they  did,  by  diving  through  a  large  hole  in  a 
blanket,  which  appeared  to  have  been  esta- 
blished expressly  for  the  purpose — they  found 
'•  the  house  crowded  to  the  ceiling." 

The  aristocracy,  of  course,  were  duly  separa- 
ted from  the  deniocracy.  There  were  both  pit 
and  boxes ;  and,  as  in  theatres  of  larger  dirnen- 
sions,  they  convert  the  worst  part  of  the  pit  into 
stalls;  so,  here,  as  the  crowd  poured  in,  they 
stuck  up  an  additional  plank,  and  called  it 
boxes;  which  boxes  were  immediately  filled 
with  the  elite,  to  the  imminent  danger  of  their 
necks. 

When  all  had  been  thus  satisfactorily  ar- 
ranged, the  curtain  rose,  and  the  tragedy  com- 
menced. An  individual  who  appeared  to  have, 
for  several  months,  repudiated  the  practJie  of 
shaving,  stole  in,  and  after  bouncing  about  the 
stage  like  a  maniacal  individual,  and  making  a 
variety  of  desperate  attempts,  stabbed  a  lady 
who  was  sleeping  upon  a  plank,  placed  so  as 
to  convey  the  idea  of  a  couch,  and  who  gave  a 
loud  scream,  and  all  was  over.  This  finished 
the  first  act ;  and  then  came  the  second.  The 
murderer  entered  with  a  number  of  his  associ- 
ates, dressed  in  a  variety  of  styles,  from  that  of 
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the  duke  to  tlial  of  the  dustman — for  he  evidently 
kept  all  sorts  of  society — and  when  he  had  said 
something  which  appeared  to  be  highly  satis- 
factory to  them  all,  two  sweet  ladies  entered ; 
but  no  sooner  had  he  taken  the  hand  of  one  of 
them,  than  the  elements  let  loose  their  fury ! — 
the  thunder  roared  !  and  the  lightnings  flashed  ! 
and  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents!  Oh! 
dreadful  were  the  feelings  of  the  murderer  then  ! 
A  gong  was  heard  ! — all  nature  shook  ! — from  a 
hole  in  the  earth,  white  smoke  arose,  and  the 
Speechless  Spectre  stood  before  him !  The 
murderer  trembled  ! — of  course  he  trembled ! — 
he  must  have  been  in  a  horrible  way.  He 
tried  to  speak !  in  vain  he  tried !  but  while  he 
was  trying,  an  infinite  host  of  merry  devils  ran 
up  to  him  with  links,  and  dragged  him  down 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  as  the  blue  fire 
blazed  and  the  elements  crashed ! 

Thus  ended  the  historical  tragedy  ;  the  moral 
of  which  was,  that  in  nature  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  retributive  justice.  The  comic  singing 
came  next,  and  then  the  pantomine  j  and  as 
the  performances  concluded  in  less  than  ten 
minutes  from  the  period  at  whi'ch  they  com- 
menced, it  will  be  highly  correct  to  state,  that 
the  attention  of  the  audience  was  kept  all  alive 
from  first  to  last. 

As  they  came  out  on  one  side,  hundreds  who 
had  assembled  on  the  stage  in  front,  were 
waiting  to  go  in  at  the  other :  which  was 
pleasant  to  all  concerned  in  the  speculation, 
and  tended  to  show  the  highly  intellectual 
character  of  the  age. 

"Now  let  us  CO  into  that  lonk  pooth,  look 
you,"  said  Llewellen,  "in  which  they  were 
tancink." 

"It  is  getting  rather  late,"  said  Valentine ; 
i"I  think  we  had  better  return." 

"  Well,  well !  put  only  just  to  look !" 

Valentine  consented-  and  after  struggling 
back  through  the  crowd  for  some  distance,  they 
reached  the  entrance  of  a  brilliantly  illuminated 
booth,  which  at  that  particular  period  was 
called  the  Crown  and  Anchor.  On  the  right  as 
they  entered,  rows  of  benches,  and  planks  in 
the  similitude  of  tables  were  established  for  the 
accommodation  of  those  who  loved  to  pick  per- 
riwinkles  and  shrimps,  while  discussing  gin- 
and-water  in  mugs;  while  on  the  left  about 
five  hundred  couples  were  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  an  extremely  picturesque  coun- 
try dance. 

To  the  left,  therefore,  Valentine  and  Llew- 
dlen  went  at  once,  and  found  the  dancers  look- 
mg  all  hot  and  happy.  The  freedom  with 
which  they  perspired  was  perfect,  while  they 
seemed  to  breathe  nothing  but  dust. 

As  in  his  innocence  Valentine  conceived  that 
the  place  must  be  ventilated  somewhere,  they 
went  to  the  upper  end,  but  there  they  found  it 
hotter  still  and  more  dusty.  They  very  soon, 
however,  became  accustomed  to  the  thing;  and 
while  Llewellen  was  seeking  a  partner,  Valen- 
tine sat  upon  one  of  the  tables  to  look  on. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  this  booth,  at 
that  period,  was  a  celebrated  place  of  assigna- 
tion; and  that  the  ruin  of  thousands  of  poor 
weak  girls  might  be  dated  from  their  first  intro- 

cdon  therein.  It  was  not  a  place  for  the  amuse- 


ment of  the  lower  srlasses  of  soelety — at  leasl 
not  as  far  as  the  men  were  concerned.  The  vixxhi 
of  the  West  End,  and  the  countingrhoasea  of 
the  city  poured  forth  their  hundreds  on  these  cc* 
casions  in  search  of  virtue  to  conupt;  and  as 
they  invariably  introduced  those  whom  th<jy 
meant  to  destro)',  there,  it  at  lengUi  became 
difficult  indeed  to  find  a  female  who  ^.vished  to 
preserve  her  virtue,  if  even  she  happened  to 
have  any  to  preserve. 

Valentine  was  not  aware  of  this  whert  he 
entered,  but  it  soon  became  manifest  that  that 
was  not  the  place  for  really  innoceiit  enjoy* 
ment.  Llewellen,  however,  had  dia,metrieally 
opposite  ideas  on  this  subject,  at  that  momsnt. 
He  had  managed  to  get  a  partner,  and  she  wae 
a  flamer :  her  face  was  as  red  as  the  suri  as  it 
declines,  and  her  dress  was  as  red  as  her  face. 
She  was  tall  and  stout,  very  hot,  but  very 
active,  and  when  she  laughed  she  did  it  fairly 
from  ear  to  ear.  With  such  a  partner,  at  such 
a  time,  of  course,  Llewellen  could  not  but  feel 
merry,  and  as  he  was  not  a  small  man,  it  really 
was  an  awful  thing  for  those  against  whom 
they  came  in  contact. 

While  they  were  thus  happily  engaged,  a 
large  party  of  gentlemen — -eseh  of  whom  had 
a  nice  penny  trumpet,  which  he  played  in  the 
most  engaging  manner  possibUe  —  marched 
round  the  booth.  Oh,  it  was  such  sport,  and 
they  looked  so  interesting,  and  felt  so  happy  i 
Some  of  them  had  masks  on,  while  others  wer6 
attired  as  fresh-water  sailors,  but  the  style  in 
which  they  dressed  was  of  little  importance, 
the  thing  was  so  truly  delightful:  for  they  not 
only  looked  most  valiant,  but  made  "most 
healthful  nmsic." 

"Now,  my  tear,"  said  Llewellen,  when  the 
dance  had  concluded.  "  Phot  will  you  ha^^e  to 
trink  ?  Put  first  allow  me,  look  you,  to  intro- 
duce you  to  my  frient  ?" 

The  introduction  toofe  place  with  due  fcimal- 
ity,  and  Valentine  felt  hirsself,  of  couirsSj. 
highly  honored  :  and  as  the  lady,  immediately 
after  the  introduction,  declared  that  she  pre- 
ferred brandy-and-water  to  any  other  thing,  of 
course,  brandy-and-water  was  immediately 
ordered. 

"  It  is  rather  warm  work.  I  should  imagine,^' 
observed  Valentine,  addressing  the  flame  of 
Llewellen. 

"It  is  indeed  warm,"  said  the  lady,  "but 
then  I  don't  mind  it." 

"Have  you  been  dancing  much  this  ererir 
ing?" 

"  Ever  since  they  commenced."  bujs 

"You  have  friends  with  you,  of  course T'  .  ! 

"  No ;  I  expected  to  meet  some  here,,  but 
they  have  not  yet  arrived." 

The  waiter  now  brought  the  brandy-and- 
water,  and  the  lady,  having  taken  a  very  fair 
sip,  politely  passed  it  to  Llewellen. 

'•  Too  you  call  this  pranty-anA-waXer  V'  cried 
Llewellen,  after  having  put  his  lips  to  it. 

"  Yes,  sir.  brandy-and-water,  sir,  youordered^ 
I  believe,  sir." 

"  Put  this  is  pranty-and-water  without  pranty, 
look  von." 

"  t" hey  never  give  you  anything  better  here,'* 
said  the  lady,     "  If  you  want  a  glass  of  good 
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•ibianay-aiid-water  you  must  go  to  one  of  the 

iSlOwses  out  of  the  fair." 

»;:i:  "Well,  come  then,  let's  co  ;  hur  can't  trink 

Jlliia!'- 

eid  ".Oh,  with  all  my  heart!"  said  Valentine, 

fcwho  was  really  very  an.\ious  to  get  out  of  the 

o^)lace. 

"  Now,  my  tear,  are  you  retty  ?" 
"  Don't  take  her  with  you,"  said  Valentine, 
having  drawn  Llewellen  aside. 

.(■:    "  Phy  not?     She's  a  coot  kirl !  hur  knows 
she's  a  coot  kirl." 

"  I  am  quite  at  your  service,"  said  the  lady, 
<cho  at  this  moment  took  Llewellen's  arm. 

o!    "  I  am  afraid  that  we   are  taking  you  from 

>!that  which  you  much  enjoy,"  observed  Valen- 

stine,  with  great  consideration. 

*'  Not  at  all !"  cried  the  lady ;  "  I  can  return  if 
I  wish  it.  I  siiould  like  a  breath  of  air  above 
all  things." 

Of  course  there  was  no  help  for  it  then;  and 
as  such  was  the  case,  why  they  left  the  booth 
together. 

The  space  between  the  gingerbread  stalls 
was  not  quite  so  much  crowded  as  before,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  Llewellen  was  pulled 
into  almost  every  one  of  them  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  pressing  to  buy  nuts. 

The  seductive  arts  of  the  ladies  who  attend 
these  stalls  surpass  nature.  They  are  so  zealous, 
their  importunities  are  so  fascinating,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  resist  them.  Llewellen  on 
two  occasions  felt  compelled  to  make  a  pur- 
chase. They  laid  violent  hands  upon  him :  they 
■would  not  let  him  pass;  and  as  it  was  perfectly 
immaterial  to  the  lady  whom  he  was  with,  how 
many  nuts  he  bought  for  her,  for  of  course  she 
had  them  all,  she  with  admirable  forbearance 
abstained,  from  pressing  him  forward  when  she 
conceived  he  was  most  in  danger  of  being 
seduced. 

They  did,  however,  eventually  get  out  of 
the  fair;  and  when  that  important  feat  had  been 
accomplished,  Llewellen's  lady  led  them  to  an 
inn,  in  which  the  people  were  singing  very 
loudly.  Valentine  was  not  at  all  anxious  to 
enter,  but  as  Llewellen  explained  that  he  could 
not  with  any  degree  of  propriety  refuse  to  give 
the  lady  some  brandy-and-water,  after  having 
induced  her  to  leave  the  booth,  expressly  in 
order  to  point  out  the  place,  they  went  in. 

"Oh,  do  come  into  one  of  the  rooms  to  hear 
them  sing  !"  said  the  lady. 

"Of  course  1"  said  Llewellen;  and  they  en- 
tered a  room  in  which  between  two  and  three 
hundred  persons  were  sitting.  In  the  mouth 
of  every  man  there  was  a  pipe,  and  in  the 
moutk  of  every  woman  a  gingerbread  nut. 
And  they  were  all  getting  tipsy ;  and  they 
looked  upon  themselves  as  being  just  as 
good  as  the  best,  and  cared  for  no  man  !  Why 
should  they  ?  This  question  they  wished  very 
much  to  have  answered. 

"  J*ilence  for  the  next  harmony !"  was  now 
loudly  commanded,  and  a  gentleman  volun- 
teered to  sing  a  song  for  a  lady  who  had  been 
called  upon  in  vain.  He  commenced.  It  was 
a  plaintive  ditty,  and  he  had  an  extremely  small 
Toice ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  verse,  to  his  utter 
smazetaent,   he  had  a  chorus  which    broke 


forth  like  thunder.  In  vain  the  little  volunteer 
expostulated  with  them :  in  vain  ho  explained 
that  the  song  had  no  chorus ;  a  choius  they 
would  have  !  and  they  had  it  throughout,  and 
as  it  harmonized  sweetly,  Valentine  and  Lle- 
wellen at  once  left  the  room. 

"  Well,''  said  Valentine,  as  they  walked  to- 
wards the  place  from  which  the  coaches  started, 
"  what  do  you  think  of  Greenwich  Fair?" 

'•  Phy,  I  think  it  very  coot,  look  you,  very 
coot  inteet." 

'•'  Then,  of  course,  you  do  not  think  that  it 
ought  to  be  suppressed  ?" 

" Suppressed  !  No;  do  you  think  it  ought  to 
be  suppressed?" 

"  As  far  as  the  fair  is  concerned,  I  most  cer- 
tainly do." 

"  Put  surely  you  are  not  one  of  those  who 
would  take  away  the  innocent  pleasures  of  the 
poor!" 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  would  extend  them  :  but 
the  suppression  of  this  fair  would  not  at  all  in- 
terfere with  the  innocent  pleasures  of  the  poor. 
Let  them  assemble  on  these  occasions  as  usual : 
let  the  beautiful  park  be  thrown  open  to  them 
as  now  :  let  them  enjoy  themselves  there ;  and 
there  the  poor  do  enjoy  themselves  who  seek 
only  pleasures  which  are  innocent." 

"Put  the  shows,"  said  Llewellen,  "the 
shows !" 

"  If  they  are  fond  of  dramatic  entertainments 
let  them  go  to  the  theatres.  They  can  see  there 
far  more  intellectual  and  attractive  performances 
than  any  that  can  be  seen  at  the  fair,  and.  that 
too  at  the  same  price.  The  fair  itself  is  a  mere 
nursery  of  immorality  and  crime,  and  as  its 
suppression  could  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
diminish  the  innocent  pleasures  of  the  poor, 
my  firm  conviction  is  that  it  ought  to  he  sup- 
pressed as  a  glaringly  dangerous  nuisance." 

They  now  entered  a  coach,  and  as  it  started 
immediately,  Llewellen  immediately  dropped 
off  to  sleep,  and  did  not  wake  until  they  arrived 
at  Charing-cross. 


CHAPTER  LIII. 

IN    WHICH   A    CEKTAI.\    INTEKESTIiNG    QUESTION    IS   • 
PROPOSED. 

When  Valentine  called  the  next  morninj, 
upon  Louise,  he  found  her  in  the  very  act  of 
lecturing  Llewellen  with  severity  ;  she  had  him 
on  the  sofa,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the  in- 
tensity of  feeling  with  which  she  insisted  upon 
his  making  a  full  confession  of  all  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  their  visit  to  the  fair, 
but  more  especially  those  which  had  direct 
reference  to  what  they  did,  whom  they  saw, 
and  what  induced  them  to  keep  out  so  late. 

At  fust  Llewellen  made  an  extremely  clear 
and  straightforward  statement ;  but  as  ladies 
in  general  conduct  matters  of  this  kind  in  tha 
spirit  of  the  celebrated  Spanish  Inquisition,  so 
Louise  in  this  particular  instance,  although  pro- 
fessing the  discovery  of  truth  to  be  her  object, 
would  not  believe  truth  when  it  appeared,  be- 
cause its  appearance  did  not  meet  her  vie  i\'s. 
Llewellen  was  therefore  subjected  to  a  rery 
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searching  cross-examination,  during  which  she 
managed  so  to  confuse  his  faculties,  that  at 
length  he  knew  neither  what  to  say,  what  he 
meant  to  say,  nor  what  he  had  said ;  and  as, 
under  these  peculiarly  pleasing  circumstances, 
she,  with  infinite  presence  of  mind,  recapitu- 
lated the  evidence  and  proved  it  thereby  to  be 
one  chaotic  mass  of  contradictions,  he  started 
up  the  very  instant  Valentine  entered,  exclaim- 
ing, "  My  tear  poy  !  hur'm  so  clad  you're  come  ; 
she's  pin  patchering  me  apout  this  pisiness  until 
hur  ton't  know  inteet  t'  cootness  phether  hur'm 
standing  upon  my  het  or  my  heels." 

"what  business  ?"  inquired  Valentine,  as  he 
approached  Louise. 

'•Don't  come  near  me,  sir,  until  you  have 
explained  your  conduct." 

Valentine  looked  at  Llewellen  as  if  he  really 
did  not  understand  it  exactly ;  but  Llewellen 
on  the  instant  threw  a  light  on  the  subject  by 
exclaiming,  "It's  apout  the  fair,  pless  you  !  hur 
never  was  so  patgert  in  all  my  porn  lays." 

"Oh,  the  fair!"  cried  Valentine;  "just  so. 
Well,  let  us  sit  down  and  explain  all  about  it." 

"Hur'll  have  no  more  to  too  with  the  pisi- 
ness," cried  Llewellen,  approaching  the  win- 
dow. "  Hur've  hat  quite  enough.  Hur'll  leave 
you  to  it ;  Cot  pless  you  !  hur  wish  you  joy  !" 

'•'Now,  then,  Louise,  what  am  I  to  explain?" 

"Your  conduct,  sir,  at  that  wicked  fair.  I 
know  that  it's  a  wicked  place  :  I'm  sure  of  it !" 

"  You  are  quite  right :  it  is  a  wicked  place, 
and  I  may  say  that  perhaps  Fred  and  I  were 
two  of  the  most  wicked  persons  that  were  pre- 
sent." 

At  this  point  Llewellen  turned  and  looked 
quite  bewildered. 

"  His  conduct,"  continued  Valentine,  "  was 
probably  more  dreadful  than  mine  ;  but  I  con- 
fess to  you  that  mine  was  bad  enough." 

"  Coot !"  cried  Llewellen,  whose  countenance 
relaxed. 

"  I  know,"  said  Louise,  "  that  you  are  a  very 
clever  creature ;  but  I  am  not  to  be  induced  to 
believe  that  you  are  better,  because  you  choose 
to  represent  yourself  ironically  as  being  worse 
than  you  really  are." 

"Oh,"  cried  Llewellen,  "we  were  poth  pat 
poys." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  sir.  I  was  not  address- 
ing you." 

"  If  you  wish  to  know  seriously,"  said  Valen- 
tine, "  how  we  passed  our  time  there,  I  can 
assure  you  that  we  did  so  most  innocently  and 
pleasantly.  We  saw  thousands  of  happy  peo- 
ple in  the  park,  and  thousands  more  upon  the 
river,  upon  the  heath,  and  in  the  town,  and  as  it 
was  on  the  whole  a  most  enlivening  scene,  I 
shall  never  regret  having  visited  Greenwich." 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  Louise,  "  your  expla- 
nation is  very  lucid  and  very  minute.  I  ought, 
I  am  sure,  to  feel  obliged  to  you  for  being  so 
explicit,  for  I  find  that  I  can  make  nothing  of 
either  of  you  !" 

Louise,  however,  did  not  despair.  She  pri- 
vately made  up  her  mind  to  subject  Llewellen 
lo  another  severe  cross-examination  the  very 
first  opportunity,  feeling  certain  of  being  by 
such  means  enabled  eventually  to  elicit  the 
truth. 


The  subject  was  then  dropped,  and  Llewei» 
len — who  did  not  much  like  the  idea  of  Valen« 
tine  being  let  off  so  easily,  after  what  he  him- 
self had  endured — began  to  whistle,  which  act 
being  invariably  indicative  of  a  desire  on  his 
part  to  go  out,  Louise  well  understood,  and 
therefore  cried,  "Fred,  Fred  !  If  y,o\\  want  to 
go  out  again,  go ;  for  goodness  sake,  don't 
annoy  us  with  that  dreadful  whistling ;  really, 
one  may  just  as  well  be  in  Smithfield." 

"Come,  my  tear  poy!"  cried  Llewellen. 
"We've  cot  leave  to  co." 

"You  have,  sir;  but  Valentine  vrishes  to  re- 
main." 

Which  was  an  absolute  fact:  he  did  wish  to 
remain  ;  for  although  he  was  not  inclined  to  put 
the  smallest  faith  in  the  gipsy's  prophecy,  he 
found  that  it  had  made  a  deep  impression  on 
his  mind,  and  was  therefore  most  anxious  to 
have  a  little  strictly  private  conversation  with 
Louise,  on  a  subject  which  bore  directly  upon 
the  point.  Of  this,  however,  Louise  was  entirely 
unconscious.  When  she  suggested  that  Valen- 
tine wished  to  remain,  she  did  so  on  speculation 
merely ;  but  albeit  that  speculation  answered 
her  views  as  far  as  the  wish  of  itself  was  con- 
cerned, it  signally  failed  to  realize  the  hope  she 
entertained  of  getting  rid  of  Llewellen.  He 
was  as  anxious  to  go  out  as  any  man  could  be ; 
but  then  without  Valentine  nothing  could  in- 
duce him  to  stir  from  the  house.  Where  he 
went,  his  "tear  poy"  also  must  go,  which,  on 
that  occasion,  Valentine  as  well  as  Louise 
thought  particularly  disagreeable. 

"  Fred,  I  wish  you  would  fetch  Poodle's 
Poems  from  the  library,"  said  Louise,  who  had 
conceived  a  vague  notion  that  Valentine  was 
anxious  to  communicate  something  in  private. 

"Pootle's  Poems.  Phery  coot,"  said  Llew- 
ellen, who  proceeded  to  the  library  in  search 
of  them,  at  once. 

"Do  you  feel  at  all  disposed  for  a  walk?" 
inquired.  Valentine. 

"  Quite  :  I  should  enjoy  it :  but  then  we  shall 
have  that  pest  with  us." 

"Oh,  we  shall  be  able  to  get  rid  of  him.  You 
can  send  him  somewhere  when  we  get  out ;  let 
me  see — oh  !  send  him  for  some  ribbon  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort." 

"The  only  question  is,  will  he  go?" 

"No  doubt  of  it.  If  he'll  go  for  Poodle's 
Poems,  he'll  go  for  anything.  Let  him  walk 
with  us,  for  instance,  as  far  as  the  Horse- 
Guards,  and  then  we  can  tell  him  where  to 
find  us  in  the  park." 

"jWell,  what  will  be  the  best  thing  to  send  him 
for?  Let  me  consider,"  said  Louise ;  and  while 
she  was  engaged  with  this  high  consideration, 
Llewellen  re-entered  the  room.  "Inteethurcan't 
find  Poode's  Poems,"  said  he.  "  There's  Cow- 
per's  ant  Pyron's,  putt  tevil  of  any  Pootle's." 

"  You  are  a  very  stupid  creature/"'  said  Lou- 
ise, who  could  scarcely  keep  her  countenance. 

"Phell!  putt  there  are  no  Pootle's  Poems, 
look  you.     Is  it  a  pig  pook  V 

"  No  matter.     It's  of  no  importance  now." 

"  We  are  going  for  a  walk,"  said  Valentine; 
"will  you  join  us?" 

"  Of"^  course ;  putt  just  come  with  me,  my 
poy,  while  Lousy  is  putting  on  her  pcnnet,  and 
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eoe  if  you  can't  find  this  Pootle's  pook.  In- 
teet  hur  can't  see  it,  look  you  !" 

"Oh,  never  mind;  the  book  is  not  wanted 
now.     You  will  not  be  long,  Louise  V 

"Scarcely  a  moment." 
^-  "I  say,  Fred,"  said  Valentine,  when  Louise 
had  left  the  room.     "  What  was  the  matter 
this  morning?" 

"Oh,  Louey  was  poring  and  pothering  me 
apout  the  fair,  ant  although  hur  tolt  her  every- 
thing putt  apout  the  cockshy  pisiness  and  the 
pooth,  she  questioned  me  just  like  a  parrister, 
look  you,  until  hur  titn't  know  inteet  phot  hur 
was  apout.  Put  hur  say,  my  poy^  phere  shall 
we  go?  Hur  wish  that  little  tevil,  look  you, 
woultn't  CO  with  us." 

"  Oh,  we  must  take  her  out,  you  know,  some- 
times, poor  girl !" 

4»"Ves,  yes:  putt  she  is  such  a  pore.  Hur 
eay!  phill  this  blue  coat  too  to  walk  with  a 
laty,  look  you  ?" 

"Oh,  that  will  do ;  but  run  away  and  put  on 
another  if  you  like." 

"  Phery  coot.     Hur'U  not  pe  half  a  secont." 

"You  need  not  hurry  yourself.  You  know 
how  like  an  hour  a  lady's  moment  is,  doubt- 
less." 

Immediately  after  Llewellen  left  the  room 
Louise  entered,  and  Valentine  thought  that  he 
never  saw  her  look  so  really  beautiful.  He 
took  her  hands  and  pressed  them,  and  gazed 
upon  her  fervently  and  exclaimed,  "  My  own 
Louise  !"  and — kissed  her ! 

Louise  blushed  deeply,  but  was  silent. 

"  Phot  too  you  think  of  my  new  pottle-creen  ?" 
cried  Llewellen,  as  he  bounced  into  the  room, 
and  buttoned  his  coat,  and  looked  over  his  left 
shoulder,  and  turned  round  and  round  with  the 
view  of  displaying  his  figure  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage possible.  "Ton't  you  think  it  looks 
pherry  peautiful  and  smart?" 

"On,  very,"  said  Valentine,  but  Louise  said 
nothing,  although  she  wished  him  at  Wales 
then,  more  heartily  than  ever. 

Llewellen  was  amazed  that  she  failed  to 
pronounce  upon  his  bottle-green  coat,  seeing 
that  generally  she  took  particular  interest  in 
those  matters,  and  made  him  wear  just  what 
she  pleased;  and  very  few  articles  of  dress, 
indeed,  had  he,  with  which  the  expression  of 
her  pleasure  had  been  unqualifiea.  At  any 
other  time,  she  might  have  given  her  opinion 
upon  the  subject  with  some  freedom ;  but  her 
thoughts  were  then  engaged  on  a  matter  of 
greater  moment,  and  Llewellen  therefore  natu- 
rally attributed  her  silence  to  what  he  conceived 
to_  be  a  fact,  that  his  new  botde-green  was  a 
thing  with  which  no  fault  whatever  could  be 
found. 

They  now  started ;  and,  as  thev  walked  to- 
wards the  point  they  had  proposed,  Louise  and 
Valentine  were  both  extremely  thoughtful — not 
dull — but  in  the  silent  enjoyment  of  those  happy 
feelings  which  spring  from  reciprocal  love. 
Occasionally  their  eyes  met,  and  then  they 
would  smile,  but  with  such  an  expression! — 
the  soul  of  each  seemed  to  commune  with  the 
other. 

"  Oh,  Fred !"  exclaimed  Louise,  suddenly 
itaning,  as  they  reached  the  Horse-Guards,  as 


if  something  of  importance  had  just  occurred 
to  her;  "will  you  do  me  a  favor?" 

"Anything  in  the  worlt!" 

"Run,  then,  there's  a  good  creature,  and  de- 
sire Bull  the  butcher  to  send  home  that  beef." 

"Phot  !  is  it  for  tinner?" 

"Desire  him  to  send  it  immediately." 

"  Phery  coot;  phere  toes  he  live  ?" 

"  At  the  top  of  this  street  you'll  see  a  church, 
and  then  inquire  of  any  one.  Come  back  to  us. 
We  shall  be  in  the  Park  :  but  keep  on  that,  the 
south  side  of  the  water." 

Llewellen  promised  to  be  back  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  started  off  in  search  of  the  undis- 
coverable  butcher. 

"Poor  Fred!"  said  Louise,  as  they  entered 
the  Park.  "  Upon  my  word  it  is  almost  too 
bad." 

And  so  it  was  in  reality :  and  therefore,  as 
he  had  been  directed  to  keep  on  the  south  side 
of  the  water,  they  immediately  proceeded  to 
the  north. 

If  any  doubt  had  remained  in  Valentine's 
mind  having  reference  to  the  feelings  of  Louise 
with  respect  to  Llewellen,  this  proceeding 
would  at  once  have  dispelled  it :  but  he  spurned 
the  gipsy's  prophecy,  and  utterly  repudiated 
the  idea  of  Llewellen  being  in  any  shape  his 
rival ;  still  he  felt  that  he  might  as  well  make 
"assurance  doubly  sure"  by  virtue  of  coming 
at  once  to  the  point. 

Louise  knew  that  a  crisis  was  at  hand — and 
the  quickness  with  which  ladies  generally  dis- 
cover these  things  is  really  very  surprising — 
she  knew  as  well  as  Valentine  himself  knew 
that  something  relating  to  something  which  had 
not  before  been  mentioned  was  about  to  be 
communicated,  and  therefore  she  clung  to  him 
more  closely  than  ever,  and  waited  with  breath- 
less impatience  for  him  to  speak,  for  as  the 
subject  was  one  of  deep  interest,  she  conceived 
it  to  be  entitled  to  the  most  profound  attention. 

For  some  considerable  time  not  a  syllable 
was  breathed :  they  walked  upon  the  grass 
very  slowly,  and  felt  very  oddly ;  but  although 
the  impatience  of  Louise  did  prompt  her  to  peep 
in  order  to  ascertain  what  was  going  on  next 
door,  not  a  single  word  on  either  side  was  ut- 
tered. Valentine  knew  that  he  had  to  put  a 
question  ;  but  how  was  that  question  to  be  put  ? 
He  felt  puzzled.  He  had  conceived  it  to  be  a 
mere  matter-of-fact  kind  of  thing,  which  caused 
simple  people  only  to  feel  embarr!?ssed ;  but  he 
now  found  that  if  indeed  such  were  the  case,  he 
was  one  of  the  most  simple  creatures  breathing. 

It  is  not  perhaps  to  be  with  truth  asserted  that 
men  who  are  anxious  to  marry  for  wealth  or 
convenience  merely,  experience  these  feelings 
of  embarrassment  at  such  a  time  in  any  great 
degree.  They  in  general  find  no  difhculty  at 
all  about  the  matter  :  they  manage  the  prelimi- 
naries like  men  of  business ;  they  put  the  grand 
question  as  a  purely  commercial  matter  of 
course,  and  come  to  the  point  without  any  un 
necessary  nonsense.  It  is  hovpever  questionable 
whether  any  man  who  sincerely  and  tenderly 
loved  ever  did  or  ever  could  do  tne  thing  quite 
so  coolly.  It  is  perfectly  certain  that  Valentine 
could  not,  for  he  felt  very  droll,  and  thought 
himself  very  stupid. 
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"  Louise  !"  said  he  at  length.  "  Shall  we  sit 
down,  Louise  ?•' 

Louise  looked  at  him  archly,  and  smiled,  and 
then  said,  "Why— I  have  no  objection  !-' 

Very  well !  This  was  quite  satisfactory  as 
far  as  it  went ;  and  they  did  sit  down,  but  were 
silent  again  ;  which  Louise  thought  particularly 
tiresome.  She  wished  he  would  say  what  he 
had  to  say,  really,  and  yet  she  felt  half  afraid 
to  hear  it :  she  knew  not  why  she  should  have 
this  feeling,  but  this  feeling  she  certainly  had, 
despite  her  natural  anxiety  to  give  him  every 
encouragement  to  begin.  Still  in  silence  they 
continued  to  sit — she  playing  with  the  fringe  of 
her  Lilliputian  parasol,  and  he  wringing  the 
necks  of  the  buttons  of  his  waistcoat  with  his 
watch-guard — until  he  began  to  think  that  this 
never  would  do,  when  he  summoned  all  his 
courage  and  spoke ! 

"Louise,"  said  be,  softly.  "Upon  my  word 
I  am  very  stupid." 

"  What  a  number  of  new  and  interesting 
observations  you  have  made  this  morning!" 
exclaimed  Louise,  playfully,  conceiving  that  she 
might  perhaps  encourage  him  in  that  way. 
"You  have  really  become  more  entertaining 
than  ever.  One  would  imagine  that  you  had 
something  on  your  mind  which  pressed  very, 
very  heavily !" 

"  I  certainly  have  something  on  my  mind, 
Louise,  which  makes  me  feel  very,  very  awk- 
ward.    Can  you  not  guess  what  it  is?" 

"  Now  how  is  that  possible  1  Can  you  guess 
— I  know  you  are  very  clever — but  can  you 
guess  what  is  passing  at  this  moment  in  my 
mind  ]" 

"  I  think  that  I  am  sufficiently  clever  for  that ! 
You  are  thinking  of  precisely  the  same  thing 
as  that  which  occupies  my  thoughts  !" 

"  Dear  me !  what  an  extraordinary  coinci- 
dence !     But  what  were  you  thinking  of?" 

"  The  day,"  replied  Valentine,  taking  her 
hand. 

"  Oh  !  the  day  !  Well,  it  really  is  a  fine  day. 
The  sun,  it  is  true,  is  rather  warm,  but  then  the 
breeze  is  extremely  refreshing." 

"  You  are  a  rogue.  Louise.  You  know  that 
I  do  not  mean  this  day,  but  that  on  which  we 
are  both  to  be  made  happy." 

"  That  on  which  we  are  both  to  be  made 
happy  1     Are  you  not  happy  now  ■?" 

"  Not  nearly  so  happy  as  I  hope  to  be  then. 
I  expect,  Louise,  that  that  will  be  indeed  a 
happy  day." 

"  Well,  I'm  sure  I  hope  it  may  be  ;  but  what 
particular  day  do  you  mean  "?" 

"The  day,"  said  Valentine,  earnestly,  "on 
which  we  are  to  be  united." 

"Oh  !"  said  Louise,  between  a  whisper  and 
a  sigh,  and  she  began  to  pick  the  fringe  of  her 
parasol  again ;  for  although  she  had  deemed  it 
mcumbent  upon  her  to  accelerate  Valentine's 
arrival  at  that  interesting  point,  conceiving  that 
nothing  at  all  could  be  done  if  both  were  em- 
barrassed at  one  and  the  same  time,  she  now 
found  that  it  was  her  turn  to  feel  rather  droll, 
and  it  really  was  a  moment  of  very  deep  interest. 

"  Louise,"  said  Valentine,  who  now  began  to 
feel  a  little  better ;  "  Louise :  when  is  that  happy 
day  to  be  ?" 


Louise  was  silent,  bat  she  tagged  at  the  lunge 
with  more  violence  than  ever. 

"  I  need  not,  my  dearest,"  continued  Valen- 
tine, "  explain  how  sincerely,  how  fondly  I  love 
you  :  I  feel  that  you  already  know  it  all.  Tell 
me,  therefore, — come  I  when — when  is  it  to 
be?" 

"  Indeed,"  said  Louise,  "  I  know  nothing  at 
all  about  it." 

"  Do  you  prefer  INIay  to  June  ?" 

"  Really — I — it  is  such  a  curious  qtrestion !" 

"  Perhaps  it  is,  but  I  think  it  one  which 
might  be  very  easily  answered." 

"  But  I  don't  know  how  to  answer  it.  Upoa 
ray  word,  I — I  have  had  no  experience  in  such 
matters — I  never  had  to  answer  such  a  ques- 
tion before." 

"Indeed,  I  never  for  a  moment  supposed 
that  you  had  ;  but  what  can  be  in  reality  more 
simple  ?  Assuming — I  will,  if  you  please,  put 
it  so ! — assuming  that  you  were  about  to  be- 
come a  dear  little  wife,  in  which  month,  May 
or  June,  would  you  prefer  being  married  ?"       , 

"  Why,  I  don't  know, — I  cannot  tell,  really ; 
but  I  think  that  if  I  were  ever  to  be  placed  in 
that  dreadful  position,  I  should  perhaps  lika 
June  rather  better  than  May." 

"  Louise  ! — let  us  come  to  the  point :  we 
have  known  each  other  long  enough  to  know 
each  other  well.  I  kno\v  you  to  be  a  tiresome 
little  creature,  upon  whom  the  happiness  of 
my  whole  life  depends,  and  you  know  me  to  be 
the  most  handsome — I  think  the  most  hand- 
some— and  perhaps  the  most  affectionate  fellow 
that  ever  breathed; — who  will  study  to  do  all 
in  his  power  to  make  you  wretched.  Under 
these  frightful  circumstances,  now,  what  say 
you, — shall  we,  my  sv/eet  girl,  be  married  in 
June?" 

"Marry? — I  marry? — in  June? — how  ever 
covld  such  a  fancy  have  entered  your  head?" 

"  I  cannot  pretend  to  be  able  to  explain  thg 
exact  process ;  but  most  certainly  you  intro-- 
duced  it  among  other  strange  fancies  which  I 
occasionally  entertain  when  inclined  to  give  a 
party  of  that  description.  But,  Louise,  are  you 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  you  have  not  yet 
given  me  an  answer?" 

"  I  really — I  don't  at  all  know — I — how  can 
I  possibly — it  is  such  a  question — you  have 
taken  me  so  much  by  surprise — I  don't  know 
how  to  give  an  answer,  really." 

"  Let  me  teach  you — say  '  yes.'  It  will  savo 
a  world  of  trouble.  Say  'yes,'  and  have  done 
with  it.     Take  my  advice,  and  say  '  yes.'  " 

"  But  do  you  think  now,  really,  that  this  is  a 
strictly  proper  question  to  put  to  me  ?" 

"  Why,  I  think  that  I  thought  so,  or  I  don^ 
think  I  should  have  proposed  it." 

"  Have  you  forgotten  that  I  have  a  father?'* 

"  By  no  means." 

"Have  you  ever  named  the  subject  to  him  ?'^ 

"  Never  directly.  But  of  course  he  is  pre- 
pared to  receive  the  dreadful  blow.  He  has,  I 
have  no  doubt,  been  waiting  some  considerable 
period  for  us  to  inflict  it." 

"  But  do  you  not  conceive  that  he  is  the  first 
person  to  whom  such  a  subject  as  this  should 
be  named?" 

"  Why,  Louise,  I,  like  you,  have  had  but  lit* 
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dc  experience  in  these  matlers  •  but  I  really 
thought  that  he  was  the  second :  I  did  indeed. 
If,  howeiner,  you  imagine  that  in  the  present 
atfiiicting  state  of  things,  he  ought  to  be  the  first, 
I  v.'ill  first  obtain  his  answer,  provided  you  pro- 
mise me  faithfully  now,  that  if  he  should  say 
yes — and  I  shall  strongly  advise  him  to  do  so — 
your  answer  will  be  the  same." 

*'  Why,  I  am  bound  of  course  to  act  in  obedi- 
ence to  mj'  father's  wishes :  you  would  not,  I 
feel  sure,  in  the  event,  of  such  an  answer  being 
returned,  have  me  act  in  opposition  to  him!" 

"  Believe  me,  not  for  the  world  !  It  is  then 
■anderstood ;  if  he  should  say  '  yes,  let  it  take 
place  in  June,'  you  will  also  say 'yes,  let  it 
lake  place  in  June ;'  that  is  to  say,  in  other 
■words,  that  you  are  perfectly  willing  that  it 
eliould  take  place  then,  if  he  has  no  particular 
objeerion .     That  is  it,  I  apprehend?" 

"  You  are  a  very  teasing  creature ;  I'll  have 
nothing  more  to  say  to  you  on  the  subject." 

"  Until  I  have  obtained  the  consent  of  your 
father?" 

"  Indeed,  Fm  not  going  to  answer  any  more 
questions.  You  inveigled  me  here,  I  perceive, 
exj^ressly  in  order  to  tease  me,  and  now,  if  you 
please,  we'll  return." 

It  was  natural, — perhaps,  highly  natural, — 
that  during  this  brief,  but,  to  the  parties  con- 
cerned, deepiy  interesting  conversation,  Llew- 
elen  should  have  been  altogether  forgotten,  or 
nothing  •ould  have  been  urged  to  excuse  their 
oblivion  in  this  particular;  for  they  actually 
f bought  of  him  no  more  than  if  he  had  not 
been  at  all  in  existence,  until  they  rose  to 
return,  when  they  happened  to  see  him  on  the 
opposite  side  deeply  engaged  in  the  delightful 
occupation  of  feeding  the  ducks. 

There  is  in  all  probability  no  species  of  plea- 
sure at  once  so  exciting,  so  generous,  and  so 
pare,  as  that  which  springs  from  the  strictly 
philosophical  process  of  feeding  these  acute 
and  deeply  interesting  birds.  They  are  so 
highly  intelligent,  so  sensible  ;  they  know  as 
well  when  they  nave  got  a  bit  of  biscuit  in 
their  bills  as  possible  1  They  will  swallow  it, 
and  enjoy  it,  and  dart  after  more,  and  fight  and 
plunder  each  other  like  Christians.  It  is  de- 
lightful to  observe  the  dignity  with  which  they 
assert  their  claim  to  whatever  they  can  get.  It 
really  affords  a  great  social  lesson ;  for  al- 
though in  the  Park  the  majority  are  foreigners, 
they  insist  upon  having  equal  rights  with  the 
natives;  and  as  the  natives  are  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  put  them  down,  they  accommodate 
themselves  to  those  republican  principles  which 
have  of  late  years  in  spite  of  them  obtained. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  then,  it  will 
not  be  deemed  marvellous  that  Llewellen's  at- 
tention could  not  be  drawn  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  water ;  and  as  such  was  the  case,  Louise 
and  Valentine  were  compelled  to  go  round, 
where  they  surprised  him  in  the  very  act  ot 
playing  with  a  mob  of  little  Muscovites,  that 
by  dint  of  zealous  dillying  he  had  seduced 
upon  land. 

"Where  on  earth  have  you  been!"  cried 
Louise,  as  they  approached  him. 

"Phere  have  you  pin?''  retorted  Llewellen. 
*'  Hui've  pin  pack  here  a  long  time  !     Phell !" 


he  continued,  with  a  mournful  expression, 
"  there'll  pe  no  peef  for  tinner  to-tay  !  Inteet 
hur  can't  find  the  putcher,  look  you  !" 

"What!"  exclaimed  Louise. 

*'  No  potty  knows  Pull,  the  butcher,  at  all  \" 

"Did  you  ever!" 

"  Phell,  hur  ton't  care ;  hur  tit  all  hur  coot  to 
fint  him  out ;  hur  phent  into  all  the  shops ;  but 
no, — ephery  potty  laught  phen  hur  inquirt,  put 
no  potty  knew  any  thing  about  any  putcher 
named  Pull." 

"This  is  always  the  case,"  said  Louise;  "1 
don't  think,  Fred,  that  I  shall  ever  ask  you  to 
do  me  another  favor  while  I  live." 

"Hur  can't  help  it.  Hur  knew  you't  co  on: 
put  hur  tit  all  hur  coot,  and  phith  the  tirection 
phich  vou  cave  me,  the  tevil  himself  cootn't 
fint  Pull,  the  putcher." 

"  Well,  come,  Louise,"  said  Valentine,  "  say 
no  more  about  it.  It  is  not,  1  presume,  of  any 
very  great  importance.  You  had  better,  per- 
haps, show  Fred  at  once  where  Bull  lives,  and 
then  he  will  know  where  to  find  him." 

"Yes,  too,  Louev,  come;  hur  shoot  like 
apove  all  things  in  the  work  to  know  phere  he's 
to  be  fount,  for  hur  huntit  him  in  epher)'  tirec- 
tion. It  phill  not  take  you  much  out  of  the 
phay,  look  you — come  !" 

"  Indeed,  sir,  I  shall  not  do  anything  of  the 
sort,"  said  Louise,  pinching  Valentine's  arm 
very  severely;  "if  people  are  so  extremely 
stupid  as  to  be  actually  unable  to  find  out  the 
shop  of  a  butcher,  I  really  don't  feel  myself 
bound  to  take  any  trouble  with  them  at  all. 
As  to  you,  sir,"  she  added,  addressing  Valen- 
tine, "you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  having 
made  such  a  suggestion :  I  beg  that  the  subject 
may  not  be  renewed." 

Llewellen  now  conceived  that  she  was  indeed 
very  angry,  and  therefore  said  nothing  more 
about  it ;  and  as  Valentine  had  no  desire  to  in- 
duce him  to  suspect  that  he  had  been  played 
with,  the  propriety  of  adopting  the  suggestion 
he  had  offered  was  not  urged.  They  at  once 
proceeded  home;  and,  although  the  lovers 
were  not  quite  so  silent  as  before,  they  were 
still  very  thoughtful,  and  would,  to  common 
observers,  have  appeared  very  dull. 

Of  course  Valentine  felt  himself  bound  under 
the  circumstances  to  dine  there  that  day.  It 
is  true  he  thought  at  one  time  that  it  might 
perhaps  be  better  to  excuse  himself,  in  order 
that  both  he  and  Louise  might  reflect  upon 
what  had  happened,  before  he  took  the  next 
step ;  but  having  considered  the  matter  for  a 
moment,  he  felt  that  this  would  be  quite  un- 
necessary, seeing  that  while  he  had  firmly 
made  up  his  mind,  he  had  not  the  smallest 
doubt  that  she  had  as  firmly  made  up  hers ;  and 
that  therefore  the  subject  might  as  well  be 
named  to  Raven  without  any  further  delay. 

He  accordingly  consented  fo  remain,  and 
continued  to  amuse  himself  in  the  garden  with 
Llewellen  until  they  were  summoned  to  dinner, 
when  he  found  that  in  honor  of  the  occasion 
Louise  had  taken  pains  to  look  more  than 
usually  attractive.  Her  manner  was  however 
much  altered ;  she  was  far  more  reserved, 
spoke  but  little,  and  felt  in  some  slight  degrea 
embarrassed. 
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"You  are  not  yourself  to-day,  my  girl,"  said 
Raven,  on  noticing  this  change ; ''  who  has  been 
putting  you  out?" 

"  Oh.  pless  you,  she  has  only  pin  plowink 
me  up,"  said  Llewellen,  "pecause  hur  cootn't 
fint,  look  you,  Mr.  Pull  the  putcher !" 

"  Indeed,  sir.  you  are  mistaken,"  cried  Louise, 
"  and  I  beg  that  you  will  be  silent." 

'*  What,  have  you  been  changing  your  butch- 
er, my  girl?''  inquired  Raven. 

"  Xo,  it  is  only  his  stupidity — he  gets  worse 
and  worse." 

"  Well,  but  I  thought  Scraggs  supplied  us?" 

"Of  course,"  replied  Louise. 

"  Putt  you  said  Pull !  Titn't  she  say  PuU,  my 
poy  ?     Oh !  hur'U  take  ray  oath  she  salt  Pull." 

"'  Did  you  ever  know  any  one  so  stupid?" 

"  Perhaps,'"  observed  Raven, '"  he  was  think- 
ing of  bull  beef!" 

"  Oh  !  as  likely  as  not,"  cried  Louise. 

•'  Putt  too  you  mean  to  say  that  you  titn't  say 
Pull?" 

"  Good  gracious,  hold  your  tongue,  Fred,  and 
don't  be  so  silly  !" 

"Putt  hur  say,  Louey,  look  you  —  too  you 
mean,  Louey  —  too  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
titn't  tell  me  Pull?" 

"  I  mean,  sir,  to  say  nothing-more  on  the  sub- 
ject.   I  am  ashamed  of  you." 

"Doubtless,"  observed  Raven,  "the  mistake 
originated  in  ihe  remarkable  similarity  of  the 
names." 

"  Phot,  petween  Pull  and  Scraggs !''  cried 
Llewellen;  "phell,  cootness  knows! — ^putt  is  it 
propaple;  is  it,  look  you,  at  all? — oh! — pesites 
nur  know  Scraggs,  look  you  ;  putt  she  sait  Pull !'"'" 

■'  ^'ou  had  better  say  no  more  about  the  mat- 
ter," said  Louise,  "I'm  sorry  you  expose  your- 
self in  this  way." 

"Never  mind,  Fred,"  said  Raven,  "mistakes 
will  occur;  let  me  send  you  a  little  more  fish." 

Llewellen  had  no  objection  to  a  little  more  fish, 
but  he  had  an  objection — a  very  serious  ob- 
jection— to  its  being  supposed  that  he  had  mis- 
taken the  name  of  Scraggs  for  that  of  Bull. 
He  would  not  however  suffer  that  circumstance 
to  interfere  at  all  wit'ii  his  dinner :  he  ate 
heartily — fiercely ;  but  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  have  the  thing  satisfactorily  cleared  up  anon. 

The  dinner  therefore  passed  off  without  any 
further  allusions  being  made  to  the  affair  ;  and 
when  Llewellen  began  to  exhibit  strong  symp- 
loms  of  a  very  deep  anxiety  to  renew  it,  Valen- 
tine happily  started  a  subject  which  precluded 
the  possibility  of  its  being  hedged  in. 

In  due  time  Louise  made  her  e.xit,  and  as 
she  had  previously  intimated  to  Llewellen  that 
she  had  something  of  importance  to  communi- 
cate to  him  in  the  drawing-room,  he  almost 
immediately  followed,  leaving  Raven  and  Val- 
entine alone. 

Of  course  Valentine  perfectly  understood 
this  arrangement,  although  he  had  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  it.  He  knew  for  what 
purpose  Llewellen  had  been  withdrawn,  and 
he  also  knew  that  his  absence  would  in  all 
probability  be  prolonged,  inasmuch  as  Louise, 
if  she  could  but  get  him  near  the  piano  after 
dinner,  had  the  marvellous  faculty  of  playing 
<um  to  sleep.     He  therefore  made  up  liis  mind 


to  speak  to  Raven  on  the  subject  at  once.  He 
felt  certainly  rather  awkwara  at  the  moment, 
and  scarcely  knew  how  to  begin ;  but  being  en- 
couraged by  the  conviction  that  the  consent 
which  he  was  about  to  solicit  would  not  be  vith- 
held,  he  conquered  his  scruples  and  commenced. 

"'  ^Ir.  Raven,"  said  he.  replenishing  his  glass 
as  if  about  to  propose  a  toast,  which  invariably 
fixed  Raven's  attention,  it  being  a  practice  of 
which  he  was  particularly  fond — "Mr.  Raven; 
the  uniform  kindness  with  which  you  have  re* 
ceived  me,  and  for  which  I  shall  ever  feel  deep- 
ly indebted,  induces  me  to  hope  that  you  will 
entertain  that  which  I  am  now  most  anxious  to 
propose." 

"  Certainly;  by  all  means,"  said  Raven,  who 
filled  his  glass,  and  listened  attentively  again. 

"The  affection  which  exists  between  Louise 
and  myself,"  continued  Valentine,  "  I  believe 
to  be  mutual  and  firm." 

"I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  said  Raven,  "no 
doubt  of  it  in  the  world." 

"  And  as  you  have  never  appeared  to  dis- 
countenance the  growth  of  that  affection,  I  am 
encouraged  to  believe  that  you  have  no  desire 
to  check  it  now." 

"'  None  at  all,  my  boy  :  not  the  least  in  life.'' 

"Such  being  the  case,  then,  my  present  ob- 
ject is  to  obtain  j-our  consent  to  our  union." 

"My  dear  boy,"  said  Raven,  "you  have  it  I 
I  give  it  freely,  and  at  once.  I  will  not  disguise 
from  you  how  highly  I  admire  your  character, 
and  as  I  feel  that  as  a  husband  you  will  be 
faithful  and  affectionate,  take  her,  and  may 
every  earthly  blessing  throughout  life  be  3-ours. 
God  bless  you  both  !"'  h"-.  added,  raising  the  glass 
to  his  lips,  as  the  tears  stood  and  sparkled  in 
his  eyes.  "'  But  I  am  sure  you  will  be  happy : 
I  am  quite  sure  of  that.  She  is  a  good  girl :  I 
know  that  she  is  a  good  girl,  and  as  a  wife  will 
be  all  that  a  man  can  desire." 

He  then  drank  off  his  wine,  and  having  in-? 
stantly  replenished,  proposed  the  health  of 
Louise  in  a  bumper. 

"  Louise  and  I,"  said  Valentine,  when  with 
heartfelt  pleasure  he  had  done  honor  to  the 
toast,  "  had  some  little  conversation  on  the  sub- 
ject this  morning,  but  as  with  very  great  pro- 
priety she  suggested  that  you  were  the  first 
person  to  whom  I  ought  to  speak,  she  left  it  in 
your  hands  entirely." 

"Just  like  her!"  exclaimed  Raven,  highly 
pleased  with  the  fact.  "She  is  the  best  anq 
most  amiable  girl  in  the  world.'" 

"Now  I  was  thinking,"  said  Valentine,  "that 
June  is  a  verj'  pleasant  month." 

"So  it  is:  but  I  must  leave  all  that  to  be 
setded  between  yourselves.  Only  tell  me  when 
it  is  settled.  Let  me  see — June — oh  !  yes.  I 
wish  you  would  give  my  compliments  to  youi 
uncle,  and  tell  him  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  him 
when  convenient.  Perhaps  he  will  dine  with 
us  to-morrow  ?     Just  ask  him." 

Valentine  promised  to  do  so ;  and  afte? 
drinking  a  few  more  appropriate  toasts,  the)* 
left  the  table  to  join  Louise. 

"  My  girl!"  said  Raven,  as  he  entered  the 
drawing-room.     "Come  here." 

Louise  approached,  and  he  placed  hei  hand 
in  Valentine's,   and  blessed   them,   and   theij 
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l^rfent  to  pommel  Llewellen.  That  gentleman 
was  soundly  asleep  on  the  sofa :  but  although 
it  was  usually  very  difficult  to  rouse  him  under 
those  peculiar  circumstances,  Raven,  being 
then  in  high  spirits,  soon  succeeded  in  waking 
him  up. 

•'  Now  don't  you  think,  Fred,  that  you  are  a 
very  pretty  fellow  !'"  cried  Raven,  when  his 
efiforts  had  been  crowned  with  success. 

"  Inteet  cootness  knows  hur've  pin  asleep  !" 
said  Llewellen,  which  with  him  was  an  occur- 
rence of  so  extraordinary  a  character,  that  he 
felt  quite  confused.  "Putt,"  he  added,  '-it 
phos  all  Looey's  fault.  She  setucet  me  up 
here,  and  phootn't  let  me  co  town  acain,  look 
you  !"' 

Louise,  doubtless,  at  any  other  time  would 
have  given  free  expression  to  her  opinion  on 
the  propriety  of  this  observation ;  but  she  was 
then  too  much  engaged,  having  coffee  to  dis- 
pense and  certain  feelings  to  conceal,  to  attend 
to  anything  so  really  unimportant.  Her  reserve 
was  remarkable.  She  scarcely  said  a  word. 
She  looked,  and  blushed,  and  occasionally 
smiled,  but  she  did  not  by  any  means  feel  self- 
possessed.  Valentine,  on  the  contrary,  was 
buoyant  and  merry ;  he  chatted  with  Raven, 
and  rallied  Llewellen  with  unusual  spirit,  until 
the  evening  became  far  advanced,  when  he 
took  leave  of  them,  and  left  the  room  with 
Louise,  who  appeared  to  be  somewhat  anxious, 
on  that  particular  occasion,  to  see  him  safely 
out. 

"  My  dearest  love,"  said  he,  stopping  near 
the  drawing-room  door,  "  I  need  not  perhaps 
state  that  your  father  has  freely  consented  to 
our  union.  With  me  he  thinks  thut  June 
would  be  a  very  pleasant  month;  but  as  he 
leaves  that  entirely  to  you,  pray  think  of  it :  I 
shall  see  you  in  the  morning.  Oh,  Louise!  I 
have  felt,  and  still  do  feel,  so  happy  !  My  dear 
girl,  good  night." 

Louise  was  silent,  but  she  returned  his  em- 
brace with  affectionate  warmth,  when  he  once 
again  bade  her  adieu,  and  departed. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

«4XENTINE  VISITS  THE    ROYAL  ACADEMY,  AND    RAVEN 
ASTONISHES  THE    FACULTIES  OF  UNCLE  JOHN. 

On  reaching  home,  Valentine  briefly  ex- 
plained the  substance  of  all  that  had  occurred 
to  Uncle  John,  who  was  in  consequence  highly 
delighted.  He  had  passed  a  mournful  evening ; 
for  Whitely,  who  now  despaired  of  obtaining 
the  slightest  clue  to  the  discovery  of  his  chil- 
dren, had  been  his  onlv  companion;  but  when 
Valentine  arrived  with  his  "  glorious  news,"  he 
at  once  made  up  his  mind  to  have  an  additional 
glass,  and  resolved  moreover  that  Whitely  and 
Valentine  should  join  him.  He  found  it  how- 
ever extremely  difficult  to  prevail  upon  Whitely 
to  do  this,  for  tha't  gentleman  cherished  his  sad 
thoughts  as  if  he  loved  them,  and  appeared  to 
have  a  horror  of  everything  likely  to  cause  them 
to  be  even  for  a  moment  dispelled:  but  eventu- 
ally Uncle  John  succeeded  in  inducing  him,  ia 


honor  of  the  occasion,  to  yield,  when  despair 
by  degrees  was  supplantea  by  nope,  and  after 
an  hour's  enlivening  conversation  he  retired 
comparatively  happy. 

In  the  morning — after  having  held  a  deep 
consultation  with  Uncle  John,  who  felt  that  he 
had  that  day  to  perform  a  great  duty — Valen- 
tine proceeded  to  call  upon  Louise,  whom  ho 
found  still  embarrassed,  but  affectionate  and 
gentle.  She  appeared  to  have  been  completely 
disarmed ;  and  although  she  flew  to  receive 
him  as  he  entered,  she  was  silent,  and  subse- 
quently, whenever  her  eyes  met  his,  which  did 
not  unfrequently  happen,  she  blushed,  and 
seemed  greatly  confused. 

"  Hur  say,  my  poy,"  whispered  Llewellen, 
embracing  the  first  opportunity  of  drawing 
him  aside.  "  Phot  is  the  matter  phith  Louey  1 
She  hasn't  plown  me  up  all  the  morning  !" 

"  You  have  not  offended  her,  probably." 

"Oh,  cootness  knows  it,  that's  no  rule  to  oo 
py:  there's  something  pesites  in  the  wint." 

"Don't  despair,"  said  Valentine,  encour- 
agingly. "You  will  have  it  no  doubt  by-and» 
bye. — Louise  !"  he' added. 

"No,  no,  no  !"  interrupted  Llewellen.  "In- 
teet hur  ton't  want  it ! — No,  no !  hur  ton't  vrant 
it  !— pe  still!" 

"  I  was  about  to  ask  Louise  if  she  felt  iii- 
clined  to  go  to  the  Royal  Academy  this  morrjc 
ing." 

"  Oh,  that's  another  pisiness !  Hur  shoot  like 
that  apove  all  things  in  the  worlt." 

"Well,  shall  we  go,  my  love?" 

"  I  should  enjoy  it  much,"  replied  Louise, 
sofdy. 

"  Run  away,  then,  and  prepare.  And  Louise ! 
— tell  your  father  that  my  uncle  will  do  hinv- 
self  the  pleasure  of  dining  here  to-day." 

Louise  left  the  room ;  and  the  moment  she 
was  gone,  Llewellen  said,  "  My  poy,  you  mate 
me  tremple.  Hur  was  afrait  that  you  were 
coing  to  tell  Louey  phot  hur  salt,  pecause  then 
she  woot  have  pecan,  look  you.  at  once.  Putt 
hur  say  ! — phot's  the  matter?  Pelieve  me,  she 
titn't  say  a  wort  all  the  time  we  were  at  preak- 
fast.     Is  there  anything  wrong?" 

"Nothing,"  replied  Valentine.  "' Everj'thing 
is  perfectly  right.  You  will  soon  know  the 
cause  of  this  change  in  Louise." 

"  Phot !     Are  you  coing  to  pe  marriet?" 

"  Married !  how  came  you  to  think  of  that?"  ' 

"  Phel,  hur  titn't  know,  look  you.  However, 
hur  ton't  care  a  pit,  if  there's  nothing  coing 
wrong." 

As  Louise  returned  shortly  after  this,  they 
proceeded  at  once  to  the  exhibition.  Llewellen 
was  a  great  connoisseur :  he  could  tell  in  a  mo- 
ment if  a  picture  pleased  him,  and  wouldn't 
pretend  to  admire  what  he  didn't.  To  such  a 
connoisseur  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Acade- 
my did,  at  that  particular  period,  present  many 
charms  which  few  others  could  see,  and  hence 
it  will  not  be  held  to  be  very  extraordinary  that 
Llewellen  was  highly  delighted.  He  looked  at 
the  portraits.  Very  good  !  As  far  as  the  like- 
nesses were  concerned,  why  of  course  he  knevir ' 
nothing,  and  didn't  mean  to  care  ;  they  all  ap- 
peared to  be  very  pleasant  people,  and  that  was 
sufficient  for  him.    The  dogs,  however,  attr  acted 
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his  particular  attention :  he  was  at  once  almost 
lost  in  admiration  of  them. 

"  How  phery  font  people  are  kitting  of  togs !" 
he  observed. 

,  "It  would  appear  so,  certainly,"  said  Valen- 
tine. •'  One  would  imagine  that  we  were  a  na- 
tion of  dog-fanciers." 

'•'  How  do  you  account,"  inquired  Louise,  "  for 
so  many  being  painted  V 

''  Young  artists  are  advised  to  direct  attention 
to  that  particular  branch,"  replied  Valentine, 
■'^  it  being  assumed  lliat  all  who  are  anxious  to 
have  portraits  of  their  dogs  can  afford  to  pay 
handsomely  for  them," 

"  Then  if  things  co  on  so,  phe  shall  have  no- 
tliing  putt  tog  painters  py  and  py,  look  you !" 

"See  how  highly  they  are  admired,"  said 
Valentine,  directing  the  attention  of  Louise  to 
two  ladies  and  a  highly  rouged  gentleman,  who 
were  extolling  the  sublimity  of  a  portrait  of  a 
bloodhound. 

"  Dear  me !"  exclaimed,  one  of  the  ladies, 
**  what  a  love  ! — is  he  not]" 

*•  Foine  animal !  ,foine  dog!  foine  creachor!" 
cried  the  highly  rouged  gentleman ;  but  he  had 
no  sooner  got  to  the  "' creachor,"  than  Valentine 
made  an  angry  growl  proceed  apparently  from 
the  bloodhound,  which  caused  the  admirers  of 
the  "  creachor"  to  start  back  amazed. 

"  Vv'hy,  what ! — why ! — why  ! — aloive  !"  ex- 
claimed the  highly  rouged  gentleman,  with  an 
aspect  of  horror. 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,  my  love,"  said  Valen- 
tine, whispering  to  Louise,  "  it  was  I  that  made 
the  noise." 

''You!  why  it  appeared  to  be  the  dog!" 

"Exacdy;  Til  explain  to  you  presently. 
Take  no  notice  now." 

In  a  state  of  the  most  intense  astonishment 
did  the  highly  rouged  gentleman  look  at  the 
ladies  whom  he  had  accompanied,  and  then  at 
the  bloodhound.  He  couldn't  make  it  out ! 
He  had  heard  it,  surely !  Oh !  the  ladies  them- 
selves had  borne  testimony  to  that,  for  while 
one  of  them  said  "  Did  you  ever!"  the  other  ex- 
claimed, "  WeU,  I  never !"  which  of  course  was 
conclusive.  But  then  tlie  "  creachor,"  was  not 
alive!  and  if  the  "creachor"  was  not  alive, 
why — what  then?  He  couldn't  tell;  he  only 
knew  that  he  had  heard  the  "creachor"  growl. 
He  looked  again,  and  approached  him  gradu- 
ally, until  he  was  able  to  make  a  very  minute 
inspection  indeed.  It  certainly  was  not  alive  ! 
He  touched  the  "creachor" — not  near  the  mouth 
it  is  true,  but  he  absolutely  touched  him. 

"Keep  your  hands  off  the  pictchors,"  said 
Valentine,  throwing  his  voice  behind  the  of- 
fender, "  how  dare  you  touch  the  pictchors !"'" 

The  highly  rouged  gentleman  turned,  and 
really  felt  quite  frightened ;  but  as  he  saw  no 
one  behind  him  that  looked  like  a  man  who 
had  the  courage  to  speak  to  him  in  that  style, 
h«  naturally  felt  himself  bound  to  give  the  ladies  a 
little  idea  of  his  valor.  Perceiving  a  very  quiet- 
looking  elderly  gendeman  on  one  of  the  seats, 
he  therefore  marched  up  to  him  boldly,  and 
said,  in  a  tone  wliich  conveyed  a  great  deal  of 
indignation.  "  Did  you  speak  to  me,  sor]" 

The  old  gentleman  looked  at  him  over  his 
•pectacles  very  inc|uisilively,  and  after  having 


carefully  examined  the  animal,  replied,  *'| 
don't  know  you,  I  don't  understand  you." 

"  I  ask  if  you  spoke  to  me  just  now  in  that  ab» 
rapt  and  particularly  ungenUemanlike  manner  V 

"  Decidedly  not." 

"Oh,"  said  the  highly  rouged  gentleman, 
"  oh !"  and  the  ladies,  becoming  alarmed,  drew 
him  at  once  from  the  spot,  but  he  turned  to 
look  again  at  the  "  creachor." 

"Is  it  possible,"  said  Louise,  "that  it  was 
you  in  reality?" 

"  Quite.  But,  Louise,  you  must  keep  what  I 
am  now  about  to  impart  to  you  a  most  profound 
secret." 

Louise  promised  to  do  so,  and  to  her  uttex 
amazement,  he  proceeded  to  explain  to  her  his 
power  as  a  ventriloquist,  while  Uewellen  was 
particularly  engaged  with  a  painting,  in  the  sub* 
ject  of  which  he  appeared  to  take  the  deepest 
possible  interest.  This  painting  told  a  plain  tal& 
of  heartlessness  on  the  one  hand,  and  weakness 
on  the  other, — a  tale  of  seduction  and  its 
wretched  results;  and  while  he  sympathized 
deeply  with  the  victim  who  was  there  repre- 
sented sitting  in  abject  misery  npon  the  steps 
of  a  mansion,  with  her  infant  at  her  breastj 
while  the  tears  trickled  fast  down  her  cheeks, 
he  shook  his  fist  at  her  seducer  with  an  ener- 
getic action  which  seemed  to  intimate  that  he 
could,  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  knock  his 
head  out  of  the  canvass. 

"'Oh,  do,"  said  Louise,  when  Valentine  had 
explained,  "'do  try  the  effect  upon  Fred." 

"Well,  but  you  must  be  cautJous;  I  shall 
have  an  opportunity  presently.  But  see  how 
excited  he  appears." 

"What  on  earth  is  the  matter?"  inquired 
Louise,  as  they  approached  him. 

"  Inteet,  now,"  said  Llewellen,  addressing 
Valentine,  and  pointing  to  the  seducer,  "that's 
a  creat  scountrel,  look  you  !" 

"A  what!"  cried  Valentine,  whose  voice 
seemed  to  proceed  from  the  figure  alluded  to, 
"a  what!" 

"A  creat  scountrel!^'  repeated  Llewelleiij 
nothing  daunted,  for  he  Avas  very  indignant, 
and  looked  at  the  figure  very  fiercely.  He, 
however,  recollected  himself  the  next  momentj 
and  turned  to  look  alternately  at  Valentine  ana 
Louise. 

"Why,  what  in  the  name  of  goodness  are 
you  about?"  exclaimed  Louise. 

Llewellen,  without  immediately  replying, 
examined  the  painting  very  closely ;  hut  having 
satisfied  himself  that  it  was  really  a  painting, 
and  that  no  one  could  possibly  be  behind  it,  he 
thought  it  better,  under  the  circumstances,  not 
to  subject  himself  to  the  rallying  sarcasm  of 
Louise,  and  therefore,  having  said  "hur  only 
thought  eomepotty  spoke,"  moved  away. 

"  Dear  me,"  cried  Louise,  "  how  excessively 
natural  it  seems.  For  goodness  sake  don't  tell 
any  one  about  it.  We  shall  have  such  sport! 
I'll  assist  you.  But  do  you  not  move  your  lips 
at  all?"  ^  , 

"  Can  you  see  them  move?"  said  Valentinoj, 
sending  his  voice  behind  her. 

Louise  turned  in  an  instant.  "  Good  gra» 
cious  !"  she  exclaimed,  "  that  person  overheard 
us!" 
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•*  Of  course,"  said  Valentine,  throwing  his 
voice  as  before. 

•"  Let  us  go,"  said  Louise,  "  he'll  insult  us." 

« Insult  you  !" 

"  Oh,  do  let  us  go  into  the  ne.vt  room  !" 

"  Wiiy,  tnat  person  has  not  spoken,"  said 
Valentine,  in  his  natural  voice,  smiling.  "  He 
has  not  said  a  word." 

"  But  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  it  was  you?" 

"  Why,  of  course  !" 

'•'Well,  I  never! — but  you  know  —  you  must 
Uot  frighten  we.'" 

'•'Oh!  any  one  else  !" 

"Nay,  it  will  not  be  fair  to  frighten  me! 
you  would  not  wish  to  do  it,  would  you  ?  No, 
let  that  be  clearly  understood." 

"Very  well.  Of  course,  what  you  say  now 
amounts  to  law!" 

"  No,  no,  not  so.  At  least,"  she  added,  play- 
fully, "  not  yet." 

''  Is  Mr.  Llewellen  in  the  room?"  cried  Val- 
entine, throwing  his  voice  to  the  opposite  corner. 

"  Coolness !"  said  Llewellen,  turning  to  Val- 
entine, "toes  he  mean  me?" 

"Mr.  Llewellen  of  Caermarthen!"  cried 
Valentine  as  before,  and  looking  at  the  same 
time  steadily  at  the  victim. 

"Yesml"  cried  Llewellen;  "some  frient  of 
mine,  no  tout.     Who  t'cootness  can  it  pe  ?" 

As  Llev/ellen  walked  anxiously  towards  the 
spot  from  which  the  voice  appeared  to  proceed, 
every  eye  was  upon  him.  The  thing  was  so 
unusual !  The  idea  of  calling  out  a  gentleman's 
oame  in  such  a  iTianner,  and  in  such  a  place  ! 
It  was  evidently  held  by  all  to  be  extremely 
incorrect,  and  even  Louise  exclaimed,  "  What  a 
vulgar  person  to  be  sure  !" 

"  Do  you  really  conceive  him  to  be  a  vulgar 
person?"    inquired  Valentine,    with   a   smile, 
which  clearly  intimated  something. 
.  "Why  —  gracious,  Valentine!  —  surely  that 
was  not  you  then?" 

"  Why,  is  it  at  all  likely  to  have  been  any 
<Bie  else?" 

"  Oh !  how  glorious.  Well,  I  thought  it 
very  singular ! — Now,  let  us  hear  what  he'll 
say.  But  you  should  tell  me  !  You  should  let 
me  know  beforehand !  I  should  enjoy  it  so 
much  more  if  you  were  to  do  that.  Here  he 
comes." 

"  Hur  can't  fint  any  potty,"  said  Llewellen, 
3s  he  approached  with  a  countenance  remark- 
ably vacant.  "  Inteet  t'cootness,  now  hur  shoot 
like  to  know  pho  it  coot  pe ! — Phot  are  you 
laughing  at,  Louey?"  he  added,  as  Louise 
oovered  her  face  to  conceal  her  convulsions. 

"  Have  you  really  no  idea  who  it  was?"  in- 
quired Valentine. 

"  Pless  you !  not  the  least.  It  was  some 
flient,  no  tout.  Hur  shoot  like  now  to  fint  him 
apove  all  things  in  the  worlt."  And  again  he 
looked  round  and  round  the  room,  in  the  lively 
hope  of  seeing  some  friend  from  Caermarthen. 

"Louise,"  whispered  Valentine,  "this  will 
never  do  I  you'll  spoil  all  if  you  do  not  keep 
your  countenance." 

''  Yes  —  I  know,  but  I  really  could  not  help 
it.     He  did  look  so  silly — poor  Fred !" 

"How  do  you  like  that  style  of  painting?" 
saixl  Valentine,  alluding — ^more  with  the  view 


of  restoring  the  tranquillity  of  her  countenance 
than  anything  else — to  a  llaming  red  and  blue 
lightning  subject,  which  appeared  to  have  been 
done  by  some  eminent  artist,  while  looking 
through  a  pair  of  kaleidoscopic  spectacles — • 
"Do  you  admire  it?" 

"  Why,  upon  my  word  I  cannot  understEuid 
it!"  replied  Louise. 

"  Nor  can  I,  nor  can  any  one  else,  I  should 
say,  with  the  exception  of  the  artist  hirasel£ 
But  do  you  admire  the  style  ?" 

"It  is  so  indistinct  and  glaring." 

"  There  is  an  infinite  deal  of  something  about 
it:  it  may  by  possibility  be  very  sublime,  but  I 
should  say  its  chief  merit  consists  in  its  be- 
ing altogether  incomprehensible." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Louise  with  impatience, 
"never  mind;  I've  no  doubt  that  it  was  meant 
to  be  very  poetic;  but  do,  there's  a  dear,  tease 
Fred." 

The  fact  is,  after  Valentine  had  intrusted  her 
with  the  secret  of  his  power,  Louise  took  but 
little  interest  in  the  paintings :  it  had  at  once 
so  delighted  and  amazed  her,  that  she  looked 
at  them  only  as  a  medium  through  which  that 
power  might  with  efTect  be  developed ;  and  as 
it  was  but  natural  that  Valentine  should,  under 
existing  circumstances,  be  anxious  to  please 
her  by  all  the  means  at  his  command,  he  went 
up  to  Llewellen,  who  had  been  running  about 
in  all  directions  in  search  of  his  undiscoverable 
friend,  and  looking  steadily  at  him,  said,  in  the 
most  cordial  manner  possible, ' '  Ah !  Lie  wellen !" 

The  voice  apparently  proceeded  from  behind 
him,  and  he  turned  on  the  instant  and  scruti- 
nized the  features  of  every  man  whom  he  saw. 
But  no  !  no  friend  was  visible  !  He  could  not 
see  a  soul  of  whom  he  had  the  slightest  know- 
ledge !  which  m  the  abstract  was  very  remark- 
able. 

"  There's  somepotty  having  a  came  with  me," 
he  observed,  when  he  had  satisfied  his  conr 
science  that  every  creature  behind  him  was 
unknown  to  him.  "Inteet,  t'  cootness,  hur 
shoot  like  to  fint  him  out !"  And  it  was  not  by 
any  means  extraordinary  that  he  did  wish  to 
do  so,  more  especially  as  he  felt  in  some  slight 
degree  displeased ! 

"  Now,  now,"  said  Louise,  "  make  that  pic- 
ture appear  to  speak  to  him :  do  1" 

"No,  no;  it's  too  bad,"  said  Valentine.  "Be- 
sides, he  will  begin  to  suspect." 

"Never  mind,"  said  Louise,  "he  will  not 
suspect  us.  Do,  there's  a  dear :  once  more : 
come,  only  once !" 

"  Well,  well ;  you  must  draw  his  attention 
to  it." 

"  Oh,  I'll  do  that. — Fred,  I  want  you  to  gi-ve 
me  your  opinion  upon  this  portrait.  Now  what 
do  you  really  think  of  it?     Be  candid." 

"  Phell,  look  you,  hur  ton't  know  :  hur  ton't 
pretend  to  be  a  jutch;  putt  hur  should  say  it's 
phery  peautiful." 

"  Do  you  really,"  said  Valentine,  assuming 
the  voice  of  a  female,  and  making  it  appear  to 
proceed  from  the  canvas, — "  Do  you  really 
think  me  beautiful  ?" 

Llewellen  started,  and  then  looked  at  the 
portrait  in  a  very  steady,  straightforward,  un- 
llinching  manner,  and  then  looked  at  Louise, 
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and  then  at  Valentine,  and  then  at  the  portrait 
again.  At  length,  being  unable  to  make  any- 
thing at  all  of  it,  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart  he 
exclaimed — "  Inteet  t'  coolness,  hur  think  now 
the  tevil's  in  the  pictures!" 

"For  shame!"  cried  Louise.  "How  dare 
J'ou  make  use  of  that  wicked  expression  f" 

"  Phell,  hur  ton't  care,  Louey;  he's  in  the 
room  somephere,  look  you,  that's  my  pelief. 
Titn't  you  hear!" 

"  I  heard  you  say  that  the  portrait  was  very 
beautiful." 

"  So  hur  tit ! — so  hur  tit ! — ant  then  it  asked 
if  hur  tit  think  it  peautiful  1" 

"  It !  what,  the  portrait !  Why,  you  do  not 
rneaii  to  be  so  ridiculous  as  to  imagine  that  the 
portrait  spoke,  surely  !" 

"  Hur  ton't  care  a  pit  apout  the  pisiness,  look 
you,  Louey,  putt  cootness  knows  hur  heart 
somepotty  speak!  Titn't  you,  my  poyl  — 
UtnH  you'?" 

"  I  heard  some  one  speak  :  that's  quite  cer- 
tain ;  but  it  couldn't,  by  any  possibility,  be  the 
painting !" 

"Absurd  !"  cried  Louise.  "Now  really,  Fred 
-^give  me  your  candid  opinion  —  do  you  not 
yourself  think  that  you  are  getting  very  stupid  ?" 

"Hur  ton't  care  phot  you  say  :  you  may  call 
me  stupit  if  you  please,  putt  if  hur  titn't  hear 
that  phery  picture  ask  me  plain  plank  phether 
faur  tit  think  her  peautiful,  pless  me  !" 

"  But  how  is  it  possible  ?     How  could  it  ?" 

"  Hur  ton't  pretent  to  know  how  it  coot;  but 
it  tit !  Coolness  knows,  am  hur  not  to  pelieve 
my  own  ears'?" 

It  does  seem  hard  that  a  man  cannot  always 
with  safety  have  the  firmest  and  the  most  im- 
plicit faith  in  the  evidence  of  those  useful  and 
ornamental  organs ;  but  it  is,  notwithstanding, 
a  fact,  that  in  all  such  cases  as  those  in  which 
Ventriloquism  is  concerned,  such  evidence  is 
perfectly  certain  to  be  false.  However  direct 
it  may  be,  however  specious,  however  strong, 
it  is  sure  to  mislead  the  inquiring  mind,  so  inva- 
riable is  its  perversion  of  truth — so  stubborn  its 
adherence  to  error. 

Of  all  this  Llewellen  was  utterly  ignorant, 
and  hence  he  stuck  firmly  to  his  faith.  He 
of  course  thought  it  strange,  unaccountably 
strange  ;  but  no  reason  which  he  could  bring  to 
bear  upon  the  point  was  sufficiently  powerful 
to  shake  his  conviction ;  no  species  of  ridicule 
—  nay,  not  even  the  manifest  impossibility  of 
the  thing  itself — could  induce  him  to  repudiate, 
or  even  to  doubt,  the  evidence  of  those  false 
witnesses,  his  ears. 

This  was  a  source  of  great  enjoyment  to 
Louise.  She  rallied  him  cruelly,  not  only  at 
the  exhibition,  but  as  they  returned.  He  was 
a  martyr  ;  and  with  the  characteristic  firmness 
of  a  martyr  he  endured  it. 

On  reaching  home,  however,  Louise  became 
thoughtful  again.  Knowing  that  Uncle  John 
was  to  dine  there  that  day,  her  thoughts  re- 
verted to  the  cause  of  his  being  specially  in- 
vited, and,  although  she  was  as  happy  as  any 
jtfTectionate  little  creature  under  the  circum- 
stances could  be,  she  could  not  but  feel  in 
6ome  slight  degree  embarrassed. 

From  Valentine  this  was  concealed  as  much 


as  possible.  She  naturally  did  not  wish  him  ttt 
know  all ;  she  therefore  left  him  immediately 
on  their  return  with  the  full  determination--' 
and  it  really  was  a  very  important  determination 
— not  to  make  her  appearance  again  until  Uncle 
John  arrived. 

The  interim  would  doubtless  have  been 
somewhat  tedious  to  Valentine  if  matters  had 
taken  their  usual  course  ;  but  the  moment  she 
had  left  him,  Raven  entered  the  room,  and, 
actuated  by  his  characteristic  love  of  display, 
begged  Valentine  as  a  favor  to  take  the  carriage 
for  his  uncle.  Of  course,  anything  calculated 
to  please  the  bitter  enemy  of  the  aristocracy, 
Valentine  had  then  no  inclination  to  oppose. 
The  carriage  was  therefore  immediately 
ordered,  for  Raven  suggested  that  although  it 
was  early,  his  old  friend  might  like  to  have  an 
airing  before  he  dined  :  which  was  very  affeo 
tionate. 

Matters  being  thus  arranged,  Raven  left  tire 
room  with  dignity,  when  Llewellen  claimed  the 
privilege  of  going  with  Valentine,  on  the  ground 
of  his  being  a  great  favorite  of  Uncle  Johru 
"  Hur  too  like  him,"  said  he,  just  to  strengthen 
his  claim,  "  pecause  hur  pelieve  him  to  pe  a 
coot  tempert,  kint.  and  penevolent  olt  soul,  ant 
hur  know  he  likes  me  pecause  phenever  hut 
speak  to  him,  look  you,  he  smiles." 

This  was  held  to  be  conclusive,  and  as  in  a 
very  few  minutes  the  carriage  was  announced, 
they  proceeded  to  put  Uncle  John  in  a  fidget 
This,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  was  the  effect 
which  the  sight  of  that  carriage  invariably  had 
upon  him.  He  was  sufficiently  feverish  when 
it  came  to  the  door  on  any  ordinary  occasion, 
but  whenever  it  was  sent  expressly  for  him  it 
threw  him  at  once  into  a  dreadful  state  of 
mind,  for  he  held  it  to  be  beyond  all  doubt  OT 
dispute  entirely  out  of  the  regular  course. 

Fortunately,  however,  in  this  particular  ii> 
stance  he  was  sitting  with  Whilely  in  po<Tr 
Goodman's  room,  when  it  dashed  up  to  the 
door,  and  was  therefore  unconscious  of  the  fact 
until  Valentine  announced  it. 

"  But,  dear  me,"  said  Uncle  John,  pulling 
out  his  watch  with  great  promptitude  and  tact, 
"  why,  it  wants  a  full  hour  and  a  half  of  th0 
time !" 

Whitely  enjoined  silence,  for  Uncle  John's 
lungs  were  very  powerful,  and  Goodman  was 
asleep.  They  therefore  repaired  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, in  which  Valentine  had  left  Llewellen, 
a  fact  of  which  both  Uncle  John  and  Whitely 
were  unconscious. 

"Ah!  Mr.  Llewellen!"  exclaimed  Uncle 
John,  "I  hope  you're  well,  sir,  I  hope  you're 
very  well !  Allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  my 
friend,  Mr.  Whitely." 

"  Hur'm  prout  to  know  you,"  said  Llewellen, 
extending  his  hand.  "  Hur've  heart  of  you  t' 
cootness  knows  how  often." 

Whitely  during  the  salutation  looked  at  him 
intensely !  He  seemed  to  be  struck  with  Lle» 
wellen's  appearance,  and  yet  there  was  nothing 
in  it  very  extraordinary.  Still  he  inspired  on 
the  instant  some  feeling  which  caused  him  to 
turn  pale  as  death  ! 

Neither  Uncle  John  nor  Valentine  noticed  tho 
agitation  into  which  he  had  been  thrown,  but 
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Llewellen  did,  and  therefore  said,  "  You  are 
not  well,  my  frienf?  Come  for  a  rite.  Inteet 
l'  coolness  it  will  too  you  all  the  coot  in  the 
',  work  !" 

Whitely  tremulously  begged  to  be  excused, 
and  almost  immediately  after  retired  from  the 
room. 

''Now  then,  my  tear  olt  friend;  come,  let 
Ufi  have  a  clorious  rite  pefore  tinner,  and  then 

irou'Il  pe  aple  to  keep  me  in  countenance,  for, 
ook  you,  nopotty  can  eat  at  all  here  ! — hur 
ton"t  know  t'  cootness  how  it  is  people  manache 
to  live  phithout  eating.'" 

"  But  bless  my  life  !"  exclaimed  Uncle  John, 
**  Tm  not  dressed  !  You  have  taken  me  quite 
by  surprise  !"' 

"Oh,  never  mint  that,  look  you! — never  mint 
that.  We  can  wait  phile  you  tress !  Cootness 
knows  it,  our  time  is  not  so  precious  !" 

Eventually,  Uncle  John  consented :  for,  al- 
though he  thought  it  hard  that  he  could  not  be 
suffered  to  go  quietly,  he  was  pressed  so 
warmly,  not  only  by  Llewellen  but  by  Valen- 
tine, who  explained  how  highly  Raven  would 
be  pleased,  that  he  felt  himself  bound,  as  a 
disagreeable  matter  of  courtesy  on  this  one 
particular  occasion  to  yield. 

He  therefore  left  the  room  to  make  himself 
.tidy,  and  Valentine  ordered  up  the  tray,  it  being 
(questionable  whether  he  could  by  any  other 
means  hold  Llewellen  in  a  perfect  state  of  hap- 
piness. He  had  not  the  smallest  doubt  of 
being  able  to  effect  this  great  object  in  that 
way,  and  the  correctness  of  his  judgment  in 
this  particular  was  abundandy  proved  by  the 
result.  The  very  moment  Llewellen  saw  a  ham 
and  three  ribs  of  beef,  that  very  moment  did 
his  eyes  begin  to  sparkle  with  pleasure,  and  he 
set  to  work  like  a  new  man. 

"  I  think  you  will  find  that  a  decent  glass  of 
sherry,"  said  Valentine,  placing  the  bottle  before 
him. 

■'  My  poy,"  cried  Llewellen,  "  too  let's  have 
6ome  peer!"' 

iThe  beer  was  ordered  on  the  instant,  and 
when  that  was  produced  his  views  were  met 
Id  a  hair.  Nothing  could  have  been  better. 
He  slashed  away,  and  ate  with  so  much  energy 
and  gusto,  that  really  any  stranger  would  have 
imagined  that  he  had  been  e.xperimentalized 
mpon  by  the  poor-law  commissioners,  from 
whom  he  had  just  escaped.  The  only  thing 
which  at  all  interfered  with  his  enjoyment  was 
a  lively  apprehension  of  Uncle  John's  return. 
Every  sound  made  him  start;  every  footstep 
alarmed  him ;  he  trembled  whenever  he  heard 
a  door  bang. 

His  apprehensions,  however,  were  perfectly 
vain.  Uncle  John  it  is  true  was  in  a  very  great 
hurry,  but  it  is  also  true  that  he  could  not 
make  haste.  He  had  a  ten  minutes'  hunt  for  a 
particular  stocking,  which,  as  a  matter  of  con- 
venience, he  had  thrown  over  his  shoulder,  and 
a  period  of  ten  minutes  more  was  occupied  in 
looking  for  a  waistcoat  he  had  on. 

Under  these  afHicting  circumstances,  Lle- 
wellen was  in  no  actual  danger  of  being  inter- 
rupted. But  then  he  did  not  know  that :  which 
was  a  pity.    Had  he  possessed  the  slightest  1 


cognisance  of  the  real  state  of  things  at  that 
period  in  Uncle  John's  dressing-room,  doubtless 
ne  would  have  been,  although  equally  ener- 
getic, more  cool ;  but  working  away  us  he  wag 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  actual  state  of  the  case 
there,  it  was  but  natural  that  he  should  have 
the  unpleasant  idea  that  courtesy  would  com- 
pel him  prematurely  to  give  in. 

It  was  not  however  until  some  time  after  h6 
had  said  to  himself  privately,  "Now  hur  ton't 
care  if  he  toes  come,"  that  Uncle  John  actually 
made  his  appearance. 

"I  have  to  apologize,"  said  that  gentleman, 
who  was  in  a  very  great  heat,  "  I  have  to  apolo- 
gize for  keeping  you  so  long." 

"Hur  peg  you'll  make  no  apology  at  all," 
cried  Llewellen,  which  was  really  very  good 
of  him,  considering;  "hur've  not  pin  itle,  look 
you !  Hur'd  recommend  you  to  have  a  pit ! 
the  peef  is  peautiful !" 

Uncle  John  very  gracefully  declined,  and 
having  miraculously  found  a  pair  of  gloves,  he 
searched  the  whole  of  his  pockets  at  once, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  if  any  important 
little  matter  had  been  forgotten,  and  then 
declared  himself  to  be  quite  at  Llewellen'a 
service. 

"Put  hur  must  pit  your  olt  frient  coot  py," 
cried  Llewellen. 

"  He  is  now  in  a  sound  sleep,"  said  Uncle 
John. 

"  Tear  t'  cootness,  how  ott !  Toes  he  alphays 
CO  to  sleep  in  the  mittle  of  the  tay'?"' 

"  Do  you  mean  poor  friend  Goodman?" 

"  No,  look  you,  Mr.  Phitely  !" 

"Oh,"  said  Valentine,  "  he  is  not  asleep;  I'll 
go  and  tell  him." 

He  did  so,  and  found  him  in  tears,  which  he 
hastened,  but  in  vain,  to  conceal. 

"My  good  friend !  come,  keep  up  your  spirits!" 
said  Valentine.  "  Llewellen  wants  to  bid  you 
good  day." 

"  I  look  at  that  young  man  with  pleasure," 
returned  Whitely,  "but  that  pleasure  is  accom- 
panied with  a  bitter,  bitter  pang." 

"  Then  do  not  see  him.  I'll  tell  him  I  have 
said  good  day  for  him." 

"  Yes,  do,  please — yet — oh  no,  I'll  bid  him 
good  day."  And  he  dashed  away  a  tear  which 
stood  trembling  in  his  eye,  and  w-ent  at  once  to 
shake  hands  with  Llewellen. 

"  God  bless  you !"  said  he,  "'  I  shall  see  you 
again  V 

"Oh!  yes;  hur  shall  alphays  pe  coming. 
Putt  hur  wish  you't  co  phith  us  for  a  rite  !  In- 
teet it  phoot  too  you  a  creat  teal  of  coot." 

Again  Whitely  begged  to  be  excused,  and 
after  having  again  shaken  Llewellen  warmly 
by  the  hand,  he  saw  him  into  the  carriage,  and 
they  started. 

"Home  !"  cried  the  servant,  as  he  mounted 
behind. 

"  Phot  a  set  of  stupit  togs  to  be  sure !"  cried 
Llewellen,  pulling  the  check-string  with  vio- 
lence. 

The  carriage  stopped  in  an  instant.  '-'What 
a  pity  it  is,"  said  Uncle  John,  "that  fine  horses 
hke  those  should  be  pulled  upon  their  haunchei? 
like  that." 
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"Titn't  hur  tell  you  the  park  !"  cried  Llew- 
ellen,  as  the  servant  reappeared  at  the  door. 
"  Co  rount  the  park  and  then  home." 

Correct  orders  were  then  conveyed,  and  they 
dashed  towards  the  park  ;  and  as  they  proceed- 
ed, Uncle  John,  although  he  had  been  put  out 
of  his  way  very  seriously,  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  a  carriage  was  rather  a  comfortable 
Bort  of  thing  than  not !  He  was  cool  and  col- 
lected then,  and  had  the  whole  of  his  faculties 
about  him,  which  was  pleasant ;  and  he  en- 
joyed himself  exceedingly,  and  thought,  as  he 
rode  round  the  ring,  that  the  park  was  in  reali- 
ty very  delightful. 

"  Phoot  you  like  to  co  rount  once  more  ?  We 
have  plenty  of  time,"  said  Llewellen. 

"  If  we  have  plenty  of  time,  I  really  should," 
said  Uncle  John  ;  "for  although  I  have  walked 
ill  the  park  frequently,  I  had  no  idea  of  its 
being  so  pleasant  a  drive." 

Llewellen  therefore  at  once  gave  the  neces- 
sary orders,  and  they  went  round  again,  and 
then  '•  home.'' 

It  is  a  singular  thing,  perhaps,  to  place  upon 
record,  and  yet  it  is  an  absolute  fact,  neverthe- 
less, that  every  time  Valentine  saw  Louise 
now,  he  fancied  she  looked  more  lovely  than 
before.  Especially  so  was  it  in  this  particular 
instance;  for  on  reaching  the  drawing-room,  he 
really  did  believe  that  he  had  never  beheld 
any  creature  so  beautiful.  She  was  calm,  verv 
calm;  except  indeed  when  Uncle  John  held 
her  hand  for  a  moment,  and  passed  a  high 
compliment,  to  the  justice  of  which  her  heart 
cheerfully  subscribed ;  and  when  Valentine  led 
her  to  the  window  to  converse  with  her  alone, 
she  really  felt  that  she  never  was  so  happy. 

Raven's  reception  of  Uncle  John  was  of  the 
m.ost  cordial  character,  and  Uncle  John  did  not 
fail  to  appreciate  it  highly:  nor  did  he  omit  to 
explain  how  much  he  had  enjoyed  his  ride, 
which  pleased  Raven  perhaps  more  than  any- 
thing else. 

Llewellen  was  of  course  quite  shut  out ;  but 
he  was  not  inactive :  he  had  got  the  litde  deli- 
cate Neapolitan  greyhound, — which  used  to  be 
the  very  first  favorite  with  Louise — upon  the 
sofa,  and  while,  instead  of  allowing  him  to 
bound  with  delight,  he  rolled  him  over  and 
over,  as  if  he  had  been  but  a  surfeited  pug,  the 
little  wretch  looked  at  his  tormentor  with  all  the 
intelligence  of  which  those  stupid  things  are 
possessed,  for  he  really  didn't  like  it. 

Dinner  was  now  announced,  and  Uncle  John 
took  Louise  with  all  the  grace  he  had  in  him, 
when,  as  Raven  took  Valentine,  Llewellen, 
who  couldn't  take  the  dog, — and  the  dog  did'nt 
want  liim  ! — went  down  with  his  appetite  alone. 

During  dinner  Raven  proved  that  he  was  in 
the  highest  possible  spirits,  which  Uncle  John 
of  course  was  delighted  to  perceive;  but  as 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  observations  had  indi- 
rect reference  to  the  coming  event,  Louise  was 
Badly  embarrassed,  although  Valentine  and 
Uncle  John  too  did  all  in  their  powet  to  neu- 
tralize the  effect  of  innuendos  which  opened 
even  the  eyes  of  Llewellen.  Still  Raven  kept 
on :  it  was  seldom  indeed  that  he  was  in  a 
happy  vein ;  but  when  this  did  occur,  no  trifle 
Oould  stop  him.     It  will  hence  be  inferred  that 


Louise  was  not  sorry  when  dinner  was  over^ 
having  the  power  to  leave  when  she  pleased , 
but  it  strangely  enough  happened  that  Raver. 
then  dropped  the  subject,  much  to  the  mortifi- 
cation of  Llewellen,  who,  having  had  but  little 
time  to  attend  to  it  while  anything  remained 
on  the  table  to  eat,  now  prepared  himself  to 
listen  to  any  observation  which  might  have  a 
tendency  to  show  him  a  light.  It  was  there- 
fore particularly  annoying  to  him^  privately, 
that  no  such  observation  was  made ;  for  up  to 
the  time  Louise  rose  to  retire,  they  continued 
to  converse  exclusively  upon  matters  in  which 
he  took  really  no  interest  at  all. 

"Now,  then,"  said  Raven,  when  he  saw 
Louise  move;  "now  run  away,  all  you  young 
people  :  we  don't  want  you  here  !" 

Valentine,  of  course,  started  up  in  an  instant^ 
but  Llewellen,  who  really  did  not  understand 
it,  looked  round  very  naturally  for  a  little  ex^- 
planation.  The  very  moment,  however,  Valen- 
tine beckoned  him,  he  rose,  and  permitted  him- 
self to  be  led  from  the  room  in  a  state  of  mental 
darkness. 

"Well,  my  old  friend!"  exclaimed  Raven, 
when  he  and  Uncle  John  were  alone.  "  In  the  first 
place,  we'll  drink  the  health  of  Val  and  Louise  i 
— God  bless  them  both :  may  they  be  happy  !" 

Uncle  John  most  heartily  responded  to  this 
toast,  and  made  an  addition  directly  touching 
the  little  consequences  of  their  union.  He  then 
gave  the  health  of  Llewellen,  whom  he  lauded 
as  one  of  the  best-hearted  fellows  that  ever 
lived  ;  and  when  Raven  had  made  a  very  slight, 
but  a  highly  eulogistic,  addition  to  that,  he  said, 
"Now  let  us  drink  our  noble  selves,  and  then 
to  business." 

"Valentine,"  he  continued,  when  this  toast 
had  been  appropriately  honored,  "has  doubtless 
told  you  that  he  has  had  a  little  quiet  conver- 
sation  with  me  on  the  subject  of  his  marriage 
with  Louise." 

Uncle  John  nodded  an  affirmative. 

"He  has  also  told  you  that  the  result  was 
my  free  and  unconditional  consent  to  their 
union  ?  Very  well.  Now  I  admire  the  char- 
acter of  that  boy.  Were  he  my  own  flesh 
and  blood,  I  could  not  love  him  more.  He  is  a 
fine  fellow,  a  noble,  firm,  afi"ectionate  fellow, 
and  Louise  is  about  the  best  girl  that  ever 
breathed.  They  love  each  other  fondly  and 
firmly:  I  know  it!  and  they  are  worthy  of  each 
other.  And  as  they  are  about  to  be  united  to 
each  other,  now  !   what  can  we  do  for  them  ?" 

"  What  i  have,"  said  Uncle  John,  promptly, 
"I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  divide  with 
them.  I  have  been  thinking  of  this  matter  all 
the  morning,  and  as  I  calculate  that  I  cannot 
be  worth,  on  the  whole,  more  than  sixteen 
thousand  pounds,  and  as  I  shall  have  no  one  then 
but  his  mother  to  provide  for,  I'll  give  them 
eight  thousand  at  once  to  begin  with." 

"  My  friend,"  said  Raven,  grasping  the  hand 
of  Uncle  John.  "If  you  have  made  up  your 
mind  to  do  that,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that 
you  shall  not.  You  shall  not,  my  friend,  do 
anything  of  the  sort ! — and  if  we  are  to  have  a 
quarrel  about  the  matter,  we  had  better  at 
once  fight  it  out.  I  don't  wish  to  say  anything 
in  disparagement  of  your  circumstances;  but  I 
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'Wili  say  this,  that  I  can  afford  to  provide  for 
them  better  than  you  can.  I'll  at  once  give 
thera  twenty  thousand  pounds.  I'll  not  give 
ihem  a  single  penny  more,  because  I  don't  wish 
to  spoil  them  by  tempting  them  to  launch  into 
a  sea  of  aristocratic  extravagancies.  No:  I'll 
give  them  that — which  is  as  much  as  they 
ought  to  have,  and  as  much  as  I  will  consent 
to  let  them  have  to  begin  with — and  if  you  will 
not  allow  me  to  do  this  alone,  why  the  only 
alternative  is,  you  must  fight  me  !" 
"If  I  were— " 

'•Stop,"  said  Raven,  "stop.  Before  you 
«^eak  let  us  have  a  glass  of  wine." 

This  interruption  was  indeed  a  great  relief 
to  Uncle  John,  who  had  been  so  startled  by 
Raven's  generous  proposition,  that  he  scarcely 
at  the  moment  knew  how  to  reply. 

'■'  Now,"  continued  Raven.  "What  have  you 
to  say  against  it !" 

"Why,  I  hardly  know  what  I  have  to  say, 
with  the  e.xception  that  I  cannot  consent  to  do 
nothing.  I  think  with  you,  that  they  ought  not 
to  have  more  than  twenty  thousand,  but  why 
can  you  not  give  twelve  and  let  me  give  the 
rest?"' 

"I'll  not  have  it!" 

"Well,  then — come,  I'll  meet  your  views  if 
I  can  ! — you  shall  put  down  fifteen  and  I'll  give 
the  odd  money." 

"  I  tell  you,  my  friend,  I'll  do  nothing  of  the 
sort.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  give  the 
whole,  and  the  whole  I  will  give  !  I,  of  course, 
do  not  wish  to  deprive  you  of  the  pleasure  of 
doing  something ! — Make  them  a  present ! — 
I'll  let  you  do  that!" 

'-'  Well  then,  I'll  give  them  a  house  to  live 
in." 

" Noiisen.se  !"  cried  Raven  ;  "young  people 
don't  hke  to  be  tied.  If  you  give  them  a 
house  to  live  in,  they'll  want  to  remove  the 
second  quarter  !  Now,  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll 
do — I'll  conciliate  you.  if  possible  f — ['11  consent 
to  your  furnishing  a  house  for  them,  but,  to 
nothing  more  will  I  consent,  I'm  determined." 

"Mr.  Raven!"  said  Uncle  John,  "really 
your  generosity  has  surprised  me." 

"I  am  not  a  man,"  ."^id  Raven,  with  dignity 
and  pride. — "  I  am  not  a  man  to  boast  of  my 
wealth  and  resources ;  but  I  may  be  permitted 
to  state  in  justification  of  the  tone  I  have  as- 
sumed, that  as  this  sum  of  money  is  to  me  a 
mere  flea-bite,  I  feel  that  I  have  a  right  to  in- 
sist upon  giving  it  alone.  But  come,  the  thing 
is  now  settled.  I  am  to  have  my  way  and  you 
are  to  have  yours." 

"No,  no  :  not  exactly  !" 

"  To  the  .stipulated  extent ! — therefore  with- 
out saying  another  single  word  upon  the  sub- 
ject, ril  give  30U — what? — Health  and  pros- 
perity to  the  forthcoming  branches,  and  may 
they  be  numerous  and  sti^ong." 

"  With  all  my  heart !"  cried  Uncle  John, 
"with  all  my  soul  !  and'may  we  live  to  see  the 
lovelj^  little  cherubs .  playing  around  us  and 
strewing  with  flowers  our  path  to  the  grave." 

A  pause  ensued ;  but  it  was  not  of  long  du- 
ration. The  glasses  were  replenished,  and 
Raven  said,  "Now,  sir,  I'll  give  you — on  I  of 
OOUTM — their  grandmamma!" 


"Again,  with  all  my  heart!"  cried  Uncte 
John,  "  she  is  one  of  the  best  women  in  cre- 
ation— a  natural  woman  !  if — " 

"  Those  are  the  women  for  me  !"  exclaimed 
Raven.  "  None  of  your  rouged  stuck-up 
beggarly  aristocracy  ! — a  natural  woman  will 
beat  them  all  into  fits." 

"  If  ever  there  existed  a  really  good  woman 
in  the  world,  she  is  one  !" 

"We  must  have  her  up!"  cried  Ravea. 
"  We  must  have  her  up  in  time.  This  affair 
you  know  must  not  take  place  in  her  absence^ 
Apropos,  we've  not  drunk  our  absent  friends  !'^ 

"Our  absent  friends!"  echoed  Uncle  John,, 
promptly.  "And  may,"  for  he  would  make  an 
addition  to  every  toast — "may  they  always  be 
as  firm — as  firm — may  they  always  be  as  firm 
as  the  rock  of  Gibraltar !'' 

"Bravo!"  cried  Raven;  "very  good,  very 
good  !  And  now  I  rise  to  propose  the  health  of 
one  whom  I  highly  esteem,  whom  I  love,  and 
will  cherish — ot  one  to  whom  I  owe  my  present 
state  of  existence — of  one — of — of  a — brave — 
of  a  brave — who — of  one  w-ho — who — I'll  tell 
you  what  it  is,  my  old  friend, — if  I  go  much 
further  I  shall  stick  in  the  mud  !  I  am  no  public 
speaker;  not  a  bit  of  it;  but  I  do  with  ail  sin- 
cerity propose,  and  I  know  I  feel  sure — at 
least,  I  know  you  will  with  equal  sincerity, 
drink  the  health  of  Valentine  !" 

"'  Let  me  see,  I  think  we  drank  that  before?'* 

"  Did  we  ?  Well,  I  believe  we  did,  now  you 
have  mentioned  it; — you  are  right.  But  never 
mind  ! — let  us  drink  it  again.  And  yet,  if  my 
memory  serves  me,  you  know — if  my  memor}' 
serves  me,  we  only  drank  them  together!  so 
let's  have  them  separately — Valentine  ! — he's 
a  fine  noble  fellow !  I  drink  his  health  with  all 
my  heart !  and  success  to  him !'' 

Of  course,  after  this  Uncle  John  propose(5 
Louise,  and  then  Llewellen,  and  then  every  other 
toast  which  had  been  previously  drank,  until 
really  he  did  begin  to  think  that  the  things 
around  him  were  getting  particularly  restless ! 
Happily,  however,  the  real  state  of  the  case  did 
not  fail  to  strike  him,  and  he  addressed  him- 
self to  Raven  as  nearly  as  possible  to  that  effect, 
and  suggested  that  albeit  they  were  perfectly 
right  then,  the  probability  was,  that  if  they 
drank  much  more  they  should  not  be  quite  so 
right,  and  as  this  correct  suggestion  accorded 
precisely  with  the  views  as  well  as  the  feelings 
of  Raven  himself,  that  gentleman  prompdy, 
made  another  suggestion  which  had  immediate 
reference  to  coffee.  In  vain  Uncle  John  made 
one  more  suggestion,  which  touched  upon  the 
abstract  propriety  of  having  it  below :  Ravea 
would  have  him  up !  and  up  they  west. 

At  first,  Valentine  feared,  from  the  somewhat 
studied  stateliness  of  his  walk,  that  Uncle  John 
was  not  exactly  so  correct  as  he  had  seen  him ; 
but  he  found  that  he  was  merry,  not  tipsy — ela- 
ted, nothing  more.  Immediately  after  coffee, 
notwithstanding,  he  conceived  it  to  be  proper 
to  send  for  a  coach,  and  Uncle  John,  as  he 
gracefully  took  his  leave,  declared  openly  and 
warmly,  that  he  never  spent  so  happy  an  even- 
ing in  his  life. 
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CHAPTER  LV. 

rKE   DAY    IS     NAMED. —  ECHO     INSISTS     UPON     FORMING 
AN    ALLIANCE    WITH    LLEWELLEN. 

"  He  is  a  prince,  my  boy  ! — nothing  less  than 
a  prince  !''  exclaimed  Uncle  John,  while  in  the 
ooach ;  and  this  was  all  in  the  shape  of  expla- 
nation that  could  be  obtained  from  him  until 
ihey  reached  home,  when  he  entered  at  length 
into  the  matter. 

That  Valentine  was  delighted  when  he  heard, 
not  only  of  Raven's  generosity,  but  of  the  high 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held,  is  a  fact 
which  it  were  useless  to  attempt  to  conceal. 
Eveiything  now  shone  brightly  before  him :  he 
knew  of  no  joy  which  he  could  not  possess; 
with  love  on  the  one  hand  and  competence  on 
the  other,  he  felt  that  he  and  Louise  had  but  to 
live  and  be  happy. 

'•'  Now  the  very  first  thing,"'  said  Uncle  John, 
when  he  had  explained  all  clearly — "  the  very 
first  thing,  my  boy,  that  you  have  to  do,  is  to 
get  the  day  fixed,  that  we  may  know  what  we 
ai'e  about.  There  are  many  important  matters 
to  attend  to,  which  cannot  be  done  in  a  day. 
There's  tlie  house  to  look  after:  there's  that  to 
prepare  :  there's  your  mother  to  run  down  for, 
and  a  hundred  other  things  which  require  time 
and  study.  Therefore  let  the  day  be  fixed, 
that  we  may  know  how  much  time  we  have  to 
do  it  all  in  '' 

Valentine  promised  to  prevail  upon  Louise  to 
name  the  day  if  possible  in  the  morning,  and 
accordingly  when  he  and  Uncle  John  called  to- 
gether, he  remained  with  that  object  in  view. 

Louise  was  still  very  gentle,  and  although 
rather  timid,  very  happy;  and  as  Valentine  had, 
the  previous  evening,  imparted  the  secret  to 
Llewellen,  that  gentleman  correctly  felt  that  his 
presence  was  not  on  all  occasions  absolutely 
wanted.  He  therefore  left  them  together  on 
the  morning  in  question  the  very  moment  they 
began  to  converse,  and  as  this  was  what  Valen- 
tine deemed  strictly  proper  and  very  agreeable, 
he  reverted  to  the  subject  at  once. 

"My  dearest  Louise,"  said  he,  "all  is  now 
happily  settled  with  the  exception  of  one  point, 
which  rests  with  you  entirely.  The  day,  my 
Louise ! — when  is  it  to  be  ?  Indeed  it  pains  me 
to  tease  you,  appreciating  as  I  do  that  delicacy 
of  feeling  by  which  you  are  actuated;  but  you 
know,  my  dear  girl,  tnat  I  must  be  importunate 
tmtil  1  can  prevail  upon  you  to  give  me  an  an- 
swer. Come,  settle  it  at  once  !  Why,  you  silly 
girl ! — why  do  you  tremble  ?  Smile,  my  Louise, 
and  be  joyous  as  I  am !  I  know  that  we  shall 
be  happy  !     Do  you  not  believe  that  we  shall  V 

"  I  do — I  do  indeed,"  replied  Louise. 
:  "Come,  then,  why  are  you  so  pensive? 
Look  up,  my  girl,  ana  settle  the  point  at  once. 
Do  you  think  that  I  would  be  so  teased  when  I 
could  put  an  end  at  once  to  it,  and  that  whh  a 
single  word  1  Well,  well,  let  me  manage  it  for 
you.  Now  attend  to  my  instructions.  It  is  to 
be  in  June :  I  will  therefore  commence  with 
the  first  of  the  month,  and  go  on  until  I  reach 
the  day  on  which  you  would  like  it  to  take 
place,  when  you  must  kiss  me  and  say  "yes," 
air»  to  simplify  the  thing,  say  "  yes,"  and  then 


I  will   kiss  you.     Now,  then:  Uouid  you  lifce 
it  to  be  on  the  ii]ft  of  Ju  13?" 

''  Yes,"  said  Louise ;  but  in  a  whisper  so  soft 
that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  hissing  of  the  s,  il 
must  have  been  mistaktm  for  silence. 

The  moment  Valentine  heard  it  he  pressed 
her  to  his  heart,  and  paid  his  debt  iu  the  coin 
above  alluded  to  with  the  most  usurious  interest. 
"  Now,  my  love,"  said  he,  ''  you  must  b6 
cheerful  and  gay !  1  have  to  tease  you  no 
more:  all  is  settled  now:  come!  banish  thai 
melancholy  look,  Louise,  and  smile  !  WhelB 
is  Fred  ?  I  must  get  him  to  put  you  in  spirits. 
I  will  not  allow  you  to  be  dull.  Shall  we  find 
him  in  the  garden?     Yes,  there  he  is,  come.'' 

Into  the  garden  they  accordingly  went,  and 
ValenSine,  making  his  voice  appear  to  proceed 
from  various  quarters,  shouted  •'  Llewellen  ! — 
Llewellen  ! — Llewellen  ! — Llewellen  !" 

Llewellen  promptly  turned  towards  every 
point,  and  then  exclaimed,  "Tear  t'cootneaa 
now,  phot  an  extraortinary  echo !" 

" Did  you  never  notice  it  before?"  inquired 
Valentine. 

•'  Cootness  knows  it,  never." 
"  You  try  it :  sing." 

"Tol,  lol,  lol,  lol!"  sang  Llewellen,  very  cor- 
rectly jumping  up  an  octave. 

"  Tol,  lol,  lol,  lol !"  echoed  Valentine  faintly., 
thereby  making  it  appear  to  proceed  from  aH 
imrr  ense  distance. 

'•' Phu/iterful !  Phell,  I  never  tit! — pecatifie 
there  are  no  mountains,  no  tulls,  look  you, 
here !" 

"  What  is  that  to  me  ?"  said  Valentine,  as* 
suming  a  female  voice,  which  appeared  to  come 
from  the  adjoining  garden. 

"  Pho  is  that  ?"  inquired  Llewellen.  "  Some- 
potty  belonging  to  next  toor! — hur'll  see  pho 
It  is!"  And  he  instantly  ran  for  a  ladder,  which 
he  placed  against  the  wall,  and  then  cautiously 
mounted  with  the  view  of  peeping  over. 

"I  see  you,"  said  Valentine,  in  the  same  as- 
sumed voice. 

"Hur  ton't  care!"  cried  Llewellen,  as  be 
showed  himself  boldly. 

"Get  down:  don't  expose  yourself  there.  If 
you  wish  to  say  anything  to  me,  I'U  come  over 
to  you.  Now,"  continued  Valentine,  having 
drawn  his  voice  cleverly  within  the  garden; 
"  now  what  have  you  to  say  ?" 

Llewellen  stared  with  an  expression  of  the 
most  intense  amazement.  There  was  no  one 
in  the  garden  adjoining !  he  could  not  see  a 
soul,  and  yet  he  heard  the  voice  as  plainly  as 
he  ever  heard  anything  in  his  life !  Of  course 
Valentine  and  Louise  stood  as  if  they  were 
astonished,  which  was  perhaps,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, venial. 

"Come  down!"  cried  the  voice,  "don't 
stand  there  !" 

Llewellen  was  not  a  man  whom  a  trifle 
could  alarm,  but  it  must  be  recorded  that  the 
blood  left  his  cheeks.  He  however  descended, 
and  feeling  secure  in  the  integrity  of  his  inten- 
tions, stood  firmly  again  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

"Now  what  have  you  to  say?"  inquired  the 
voice. 
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''\Vho  are  youl"  demanded  Llewellen. 

"  Dear  me,  don't  be  alarmed !  I'm  only 
Echo!'' 

"  Echo !  putt  t'cootness,  phere  are  you  ? 
Hur  can't  see  you  any  phere  apoul." 

'•  See  me  !  How  can  you  expect  to  see  me, 
when  you  know  that  there  is  nothhig  of  me 
left  but  my  voice'?" 

Llewellen  held  this,  as  far  as  it  went,  to  be 
conclusive.  He  clearly  could  not  see  a  voice, 
and  as  there  was  nothing  else  of  Echo,  it  fol- 
lowed of  course  that  there  was  nothing  to  see. 
But  although  this  sufficiently  accounted  for  the 
invisibility  of  the  nymph.  Llewellen  could  not 
understand  the  exact  meaning  of  her  imme- 
diate presence ;  nor  had  he  ever  either  heard 
or  read  of  her  having  the  power  to  converse. 
"Speak  to  her,''  said  he  to  Valentine.  "  Inteet 
it's  phery  ott !'' 

'•I'll  have  nothing  to  say  to  him,"  observed 
Echo;  -'I  have  this  moment  taken  a  regular 
fancy  to  you,  and  to  j-ou  only  will  I  speak." 

'•  Converse  with  the  lady,"  said  Louise,  "  she 
will  not  harm  you." 

'•  Putt,  look  you,  hur  ton't  unterstant !" 

"Freddy,"  said  Echo,  '-I  love  you  !  Speak 
to  me,  my  dearest !  converse  with  me ;  do. 
there's  a  duck  !" 

'■'Oh,  speak  to  her,  Fred!"  said  Valentine. 
"  speak  to  her." 

'■  Putt  pho  am  hur  to  speak  to?" 

'•  Oh,  hear  what  the  lady  has  to  say,  and 
make  suitable  replies.     Shall  we  retire"?" 

"  Not  for  the  work !" 

"  Well,  come  then,  say  something  as  a  matter 
of  courtesy !" 

"  Putt  her  ton't  know  phot  to  say !  Inteet  hur 
ton't  know  phot  she  wants  !" 

•'•'I  remain  here,"  said  Echo,  "  e.vpressly  for 
the  purpose  of  telling  you  how  dearly  I  love 
you." 

"Phell!  you  have  tolt  me  so  pefore !  Is 
tliere  anything  pesites  ?" 

'•  Cannot  your  heart  suggest  the  rest?" 

''  No ;  inteet  it  cannot." 

"  Oh !  Fred  :  you  cruel  creature  !" 

''  Oh,  hur  won't  stant  pothering  here  with  a 
thing  hur  can't  see  !"  cried  Llewellen,  who  was 
about  to  bounce  into  the  house,  when  Louise, 
taking  his  arm,  said,  "  Do  obtain  permission  for 
me  to  speak  to  her." 

••'  Phiil  you  allow  this  laty  to  speak  to  you?" 
said  Llewellen,  who  appeared  to  be  rather 
pleased  with  the  notion  than  not. 

"  By  all  means,"  replied  Echo. 

''Do  you  really  love  my  cousin?"  inquired 
Louise. 

"  Oh,  most  fondly,  and  he  knows  it.  He'll 
break  my  voice,  the  cruel  creature  !  and  when 
tliat  is  gone,  I  shall  be  no  more;  I  then  shall 
have  nothing  left  to  lose." 

"Hur  ton't  care.  Let  her  lose  her  voice: 
inteet  the  sooner  it's  cone  the  petter." 

"But  would  you  marry  him?"  inquired 
Louise. 

"  Would?  I  will !  I'll  unite  myself  to  him 
at  once.  He  shall  carry  me  about.  I'll  mock 
his  every  word.  I'll  ride  in  his  pocket.  I'm 
in!" 

As  the  last  words  were  thrown  behind  Lle- 
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wellen,  he  thrust  his  hands  into  t!ie  pockets  of 
his  coat  very  fiercely,  and  turned  round  ana 
round  as  a  cockchafer  might  under  circum- 
stances of  a  corresponding  character,  for  he 
couldn't  tell  at  all  what  to  make  of  it.  "  Hur'm 
in  a  mess!"  he  cried;  "  cootness  knows  it. 
hur'm  in  a  mess  !" 

"How  marvellous  !"  exclaimed  Louise,  with 
appropriate  solemnity;  "how  excessively 
strange !" 

"Well,"  said  Valentine,  "you  have  a  wife 
that  will  stick  to  vou  at  all  events." 

"  Stick'to  me  ! '  Putt  I  won't  have  it." 

"  Well,  but  how  do  you  mean  to  get  rid  of 
her?"      '  / 

"  How  am  hur  to  kit  rit  of  her?" 

"  By  smothering  her  voice  !  I  cannot  con- 
ceive a  better  plan.  It  is  sure  to  be  effectual. 
Sew  up  your  pocket,  and  smother  her  voice  !" 

"  Coot !"  cried  Llewellen,  and  oa  the  instant 
he  grasped  the  tails  of  his  coat  with  surpassing 
tightness,  in  the  perfect  conviction  that  Echo 
must  be  in  one  of  them,  he  didn't  care  which. 

"  Now  then,"  said  Valentine,  "  pull  the  coat 
off.  But  be  sure  you  don't  relinquish  your 
hold  !  If  you  let  go  for  an  instant,  sho'll  be 
out." 

Llewellen  was  about  to  act  upon  this  excel 
lent  suggestion,  but  he  had  no  sooner  made 
the  attempt  than  he  was  struck  with  an  idea, 
which  prompted  him  to  ask  how  it  was  pcssi 
ble  for  him  to  take  off  his  coat  while  he  kept 
fast  hold  of  the  tails?  which  v.as  indeed  a 
highly  correct  question  to  put. 

"Kif  me  a  lift,  my  poy,  look  you,"  he  added, 
"  because  hur  can't  kit  it  off  at  all  now  myself." 

Valentine,  wishing  to  meet  his  views  to  some 
extent,  pulled  the  collar  of  the  coat  off  his 
shoulders. 

"There,  now,  you  catch  holt  of  the  tails," 
said  Llewellen,  "  ant  then  hur  can  pull  out  my 
arms." 

"No;  although  I  suggested  the  murder,  I'll 
have  nothing  to  do  with  its  execution." 

"Phill  Louey,  tear?" 

"Not  for  the  world  !"  cried  Louise. 

"  Cootness  knows  it,  now,  that  is  too  pat!'* 

"Let  me  out!"  exclaimed  Echo;  "let  me 
out !" 

"Not  a  pit  of  it,  matam,"  cried  Llewellen, 
who,  grasping  his  tails  yet  more  firmly,  hast- 
ened out  of  the  garden  with  the  view  of  ob- 
taining the  assistance  of  one  of  the  servants ; 
and  as  he  walked  with  the  collar  of  his  coat 
below  his  elbows,  both  Valentine  and  Louise 
were  convulsed  with  laughter,  he  really  did 
look  in  their  view  so  ungraceful. 

"  How  ridiculous  these  things  appear,"  ob- 
served Valentine.  "Without  having  actually- 
witnessed  them,  should  we  not  regard  it  as  al- 
most impossible  for  men  possessing  any  sense 
at  all,  to  be  placed  in  positions  so  absurd?" 

"  It  appears  to  be  so  natural,"  said  Louise. 
"Upon  my  word  I  am  not  at  all  astonished  at 
its  effect  being  to  make  people  look  so  very 
silly." 

"  They  are  taken  by  surprise,  you  see ! 
Were  they  to  reflect  for  a  moment  they  would 
doubtless  repudiate  the  notions  which  alarm 
them;  but  they  are  called  upon  to  act  on  tho 
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instant :  ihey  are  astounded  at  once  ;  they  have 
uo  time  ibr  thought.  I  have  seen  men — couia- 
■T-eous,  stiong-minded  men — men  whom  nothing 
on  earth  visible  could  appal,  so  shaken  at  the 
moment  by  sounds  for  which  they  could  not  ac- 
count, as  to  appear  to  be  the  veriest  cowards  in 
existence." 

='  Oh.  I've  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  it !"  re- 
turned Louise.  '•  Now,  this  echo  :  why,  I  really 
should  have  been  alarmed  myself! — although 
conscious  of  its  having  but  a  merely  mythologi- 
cal existence,  and  of  its  being  in  reality  nothing 
more  than  a  repercussion  of  sound,  upon  my 
word,  at  the  moment  I  shouldn't  know  what  to 
make  of  it :  I  am  sure  I  should  be  frightened  ; 
I  am  certain  that  I  should  !  But  poor  Fred  ! 
Oh,  do  let  him  carry  his  wife  in  his  pocket. 
Don't  let  her  voice  be  smothered  just  yet.  It 
will  be  so  glorious  1" 

This  put  Louise  in  high  spirits,  and  her  live- 
liness continued  throughout  the  day.  It  is  true 
that  occasionally  the'thought  of  her  position 
would  intrude  to  cast  over  her  beautiful  fea- 
tures a  slight  shade  of  meditative  gloom ;  but 
Valentine,  whenever  he  perceived  this,  dis- 
pelled it,  and  then  all  was  sunshine  and  hap- 
piness again. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

THE  PREPAKATIOJJS  FOR  THE  MARRIAGE. A  SURPRISE. 

Business!  —  business  was  now  the  order  of 
die  day :  and  it  is  a  highly  popular  fact  that 
business  must  be  attended  to.  Uncle  John 
pronounced  himself  to  be  up  to  his  eyes  in  it  ! 
Valentine.  Raven,  Louise,  and  all  concerned, 
were  now  plunged  into  the  depths  of  business. 
As  the  day — that  day  to  which  lovers  in  gene- 
ral look  forward  with  joy  —  had  been  fixed,  all 
felt  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost.  The  prepara- 
♦jons — especially  those  which  had  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  Uncle  John — were  considered  immense, 
for  he  had  made  up  his  mind  fully,  firmly,  and 
without  any  supererogatory  deliberation,  not 
only  to  do  his  duty,  but  to  astonish  the  nerves 
of  Raven,  if  possible.  He  felt  strongly  that  he 
had  but  a  fortnight  to  do  it  all  in,  and  it  took 
him  a  week  to  look  after  a  house.  He  never 
had  such  a  job  !  At  the  full  expiration  of  that 
time,  however,  he  got  one,  and  then  he  did 
think  he  saw  his  way  pretty  clearly. 

Louise  at  this  period  felt  dreadfully  embar- 
rassed. She  had  no  female  friends.  The  so- 
cial position  of  Raven,  since  he  retired  from 
business,  had  been  so  peculiar,  that  they  had 
Hved,  although  in  midst  of  wealth  and  splendor, 
almost  secluded  from  the  world.  He  scorned 
to  associate  with  any  below  the  aristocracy, 
and  the  aristocracy  looked  upon  him  with  con- 
tempt. Hence  his  bitter  hatred  of  them  in  the 
aggregate,  and  hence  the  embarrassed  position 
of  Louise.  She  had  no  one  to  advise  with,  no 
one  to  confide  in,  but  her  maid.  There  were 
but  two  ladies  in  the  world  with  whom  she  had 
ever  been  on  anything  like  terms  of  intimacy, 
and  they  were  both  absent  from  town.  She 
was  therefore  left  entirely  to  her  own  resources, 
which  she  naturally  at  that  period  felt  to  be 
Tery  distressing. 


Valentine — although  every  effort  was  mads 
to  conceal  it  from  him — w^as  not  long  untJer- 
standing  the  state  of  the  case  precisely,  and 
the  moment  he  did  understand  it  he  felt  him- 
self bound  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  relieve 
her. 

"Louise,"  said  he,  embracing  the  very  first 
opportunity  that  presented  itself,  "  Louise,  I 
feel  very  much  hurt." 

"  Dear  Valentine  ! — a^  what  ?" 

'•  Nay.  I  do  not  know  indeed  that  I  shall  ever 
forgive  you." 

"  My  dear  boy  ! — why  w-hat  on  earth  is  it  ?" 

"My  mother,''  said  Valentine.  -'You  have 
not  invited  her.  You  do  not  know,  my  love, 
how  happy  she  would  be,  if  you  were  to  send 
for  her  at  once  to  spend  a  week  with  you,  to 
advise  with  you,  to  relieve  you  of  any  little 
difficulty  you  may  be  under ;  to  do,  in  short, 
anything  for  you." 

"  Dear  Valentine  !"  cried  Louise,  as  the  tears 
sprang  into  her  eyes,  for  she  in  an  instant  per- 
ceived his  object.  '-You  do  not  know  how 
much  I  love  you  for  this.  Oh  !  that  would  in- 
deed make  me  happy.  I  knew  not  how  to 
mention  this,  my  love;  but  believe  me,  my 
dearest  boy,  that  situated  as  I  am,  nothing 
could  delight  me  so  much." 

"  You  are  a  good  girl,  Louise  :  she  shall  come 
up  at  once.  I  will  send  her  a  letter  by  this 
night's  post,  and  run  down  myself  for  her  In  the 
morning." 

"  There's  a  dear ! — But  you  will  not  be  long, 
my  love,  before  you  return?" 

"  I'll  be  back,  my  Louise,  as  soon  as  possible. 
She  does  not  at  present  expect  to  come  up  be- 
fore the  thirtieth  :  but  I'll  manage  that;  and  as 
Fred  is  now  only  in  the  way  here,  I  may  as 
well  take  him  down  with  me." 

INIost  gladly  did  poor  Louise  consent  to  thia 
arrangement;  and  Valentine,  who  would  not 
detain  her,  went  at  once  to  communicate  with 
Llewellen. 

That  gentleman  at  the  time  was  in  the  library, 
reading  "  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs,"  with  an 
aspect  of  terror,  and  when  Valentine,  without 
any  ceremony,  entered,  he  gave  a  sudden  start, 
and  felt  strikingly  queer. 

"Tear  t'cootness!"  he  exclaimed.  "You 
mate  me  tremple !  Hur've  pin  reating  apout 
these  colt-plooted  intivituals,  until  inteet  hur 
pecan  to  pe  frightent,  look  you  !" 

"  Dear  me  !"  said  Valentine,  gravely.  "  But 
I  hope  it's  all  over?" 

"Oh,  it's  all  over  now:  putt,  upon  my  wort, 
phen  hur  reat  apout  these  tevils  purning  poor 
peoples'  pellies,  ant  the  like  of  that,  hur  plush 
for  their  prutality." 

"  Well,  never  mind  them  now  :  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  you,  Fred.  To-morrow,  I  am 
going  into  the  country." 

"  To-morrow!— Oh!  phot  for?" 

"'To  bring  my  mother  up.  I  start  early  in 
the  morning." 

"  Then  inteet  hur'U  lie  in  pet  all  tay.  Hut 
won't  kit  up!  It's  no  use  at  all,  look  you! 
Hur've  nopotty  to  speak  to :  Louey  is  pusy,  ant 
ephery  potty's  pusy :  and  if  hur  co  out,  hur  ton't 
know  where  to  co  to." 

"  Would  you  like  to  go  with  mcl" 
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"  Phoot  her  like ! — my  tear  poy  !  Apove  all 
things  pesites  in  the  worlt." 

*'  Well  then,  be  it  so :  we'll  go  down  together ; 
but  it  is  upwards  of  seventy  miles !'"' 
■     "Hur  ton't  care  a  pit  apoiit  the  miles,  if  it's 
seventy  millions.     You  say  hur  may  co  ?" 

"  I  shall  be  glad  of  your  company  !'' 

"That's  enough.  Hur'U  pe  retty :  if  hur  sit 
up  all  night." 

"  Oh  !  we  shall  not  have  to  start  before  nine ; 
so  that  if  you  call  on  me  about  eight,  we"U  have 
breakfast  together,  and  be  off." 

"  Hur'U  pe  there,  my  poy :  oh  !  hur'U  pe  there. 
Hur'U  kit  lots  of  clears,  ant  we  shall  have  such 
a  peautiful  rite.  Too  you  phont  any  coats'? — 
pecause  inteet  hur've  cot  three  of  the  pest  in 
the  worlt." 

"  Well,  you  had  better  bring  two  :  you  may 
find  them  both  useful.  But  I  must  be  oti'  to 
teU  my  uncle  :  for  he  has  no  idea  of  it  yet." 

'•'  Hur  mustn't  co  phith  you?" 

"Oh,  yes:  come  along." 

To  the  delight  of  Llewellen,  they  accordingly 
started,  first  to  book  their  places,  and  then  to 
search  for  Uncle  John,  whom  they  eventually 
found  at  the  house,  in  the  midst  of  the  work- 
men, as  dusty  as  any  private  gentleman  need  be. 

"Ah!  Mr.  Llewellen,"  he  exclaimed,  "here 
we  are,  you  see,  up  to  our  eyes  in  business. — It 
will  be  a  different  place  though  to  look  at  this 
day  week,"  he  added,  privately.  "I  intend  to 
have  all  this  done  up,  and  all  this.  Before  I 
have  done  with  it,  Mr.  Llewellen,  it  shall  be  fit 
for  any  prince  ! — mark  my  words." 

Valentine,  drawling  him  aside,  now  explained 
to  him  what  he  proposed  to  do  in  the  morning. 

"I  am  right  glad  to  hear  it,  my  boy,"  cried 
Uncle  John.  "  I  was  thinking  of  the  same 
thing  myself  this  very  day,  for  there  are  many 
Uttle  matters  that  I  find  I  can't  manage  :  by  aU 
means,  Val,  bring  her  up  !" 

"  But  I  want  her  to  be  with  Louise." 

"  Well,  well ;  so  she  can  be,  my  boy;  so  she 
can;  but  she  will  also  be  able  to  give  me  a 
little  advice  if  I  should  want  it !  You  had  bet- 
ter run  and  get  my  cheque  book.  The  bank 
will  be  closed,  you  know,  before  I  get  home." 

"  I  have  quite  enough  money,"  said  Valen- 
tine. 

"  Well,  but  your  mother  may  want  some." 

"  I  have  plenty  for  both." 

"  If  you  are  quite  sure,  why,  be  it  so.  Have 
you  anything  more  to  say  ?" 

"  Nothing." 

"Very  well;  then  run  away  with  you.  Mr. 
Llewellen,  I'm  going  to  turn  you  out.  I  shaU 
be  home  at  six.  You  will  dine  with  us,  Mr. 
Uewellen?" 

"  Inteet  hur  shall  pe  most  happy." 

'•'  You  wiU  not,"  said  Uncle  John,  taking  his 
hand — "  you  will  not  be  more  happy  to  be  there, 
Mr.  Llewellen,  than  I  shaU  be  to  see  you.  But 
be  off  with  you — come,  you  have  no  business 
here !"' 

Being  thus  fairly  turned  out  of  the  house,  Val- 
entine took  Llewellen  home  with  him,  and 
gave  him  some  cold  beef  and  beer  to  amuse 
himself  with,  while  he  wr^te  to  his  mother, 
when  they  went  for  a  stroll  untU  six. 

At  this  hour  Uncle  John  returned,  and  declar- 


ed himself  knocked  up  as  nearlj'  as  possible; 
but  as  he  felt  an  immense  deal  bettor  during 
dinner,  everything  passed  off  with  unusual  spirit. 
Whilely  and  Llewellen  became  great  friends; 
they  paid  the  most  marked  attention  to  each 
other :  they  seemed  to  be  happy  in  each  other's 
society,  and  conversed  together  with  as  little 
restraint  as  if  they  had  been  intimately  acquaint- 
ed for  j'ears.  The  entertainments  during  the 
evening  were  various.  Valentine  related  how 
Echo  had  determined  on  marrying  Llewellen, 
and  Llewellen  related  how  the  portraits  at  the 
exhibition  had  mysteriously  Spoken,  and  how 
loudly  he  had  been  called  by  some  particular 
friend  of  his,  whom  he  was  utterly  unable  to 
find;  and  as  all  this  was  perfectly  well  under- 
stood both  by  Whitely  and  Uncle  John,  they 
were  kept  in  one  continued  roar  of  laughter. 

Poor  Whitely  had  not  spent  so  happy  an 
evening  for  many,  many  years;  he  forgot  aU 
his  cares  until  Llewellen  had  left,  when  the 
thought  of  his  boy  buried  gaiety  in  gloom. 

With  all  the  jusUy  celebrated  punctuality  of 
the  sun,  Llewellen  reappeared  in  the  morning 
at  eight,  and  he  and  Valentine  sat  down  to 
breakfast ;  but  strange  a-s  it  may  appear — and 
perhaps  it  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
things  that  ever  occurred  to  him — Llewellen 
couldn't  eat !  He  had  no  appetite  !  A  most 
substaiuial  breakfast  had  been  provided — a 
breakfast  which  was  after  his  own  heart,  and 
to  which  he  would  at  any  other  time  have  done 
the  most  ample  justice  ;  but  while  he  tried  hard, 
and  marvelled  greatly  what  on  earth  could  be 
the  matter  inside,  all  he  could  do  was  to  get 
down  live  small  cups  of  coffee,  three  eggs,  and 
a  few  e.xtremely  delicate  slices  of  ham,  which 
could  not  altogether  have  weighed  more  than 
a  pound.  With  this,  however,  he  felt  himself 
bound  to  be  content ;  and  as  Valentine  finished 
about  the  same  time  as  he  did.  they  took  'eave 
of  Uncle  John  and  Whitely,  and  started. 

As  the  coachman  was  about  to  mount  his  box 
when  they  arrived  at  the  inn,  they  at  once  took 
their  seats  and  were  off,  and  no  sooner  had  they 
got  quite  clear  of  the  smoke  than  Llewellen 
sang  every  song  he  could  think  of.  He  was  in 
the  highest  possible  spirits,  and  enjoyed  him- 
self exceedingly :  he  got  down  every  time  they 
changed  horses  to  have  a  glass  of  "  peautiful 
peer,"  and  offered  his  cigar  case  ever  and  anon 
to  every  creature  upon  the  coach. 

In  due  time — to  his  unspeakable  satisfaction 
— they  reached  the  house  at  which  the  coach 
stops  about  seven  minutes  to  enable  the  pas- 
sengers to  have  what  is  technically  termed 
down  there  "dinner,"  which  customarily  con- 
sists of  a  roast  leg  of  mutton,  bread,  potatoes, 
and  cabbage.  Llewellen  was  not.  however,  at 
that  particular  period  dainty,  and  therefore  at 
once  set  to  work  upon  the  mutton.  He  ought 
to  have  paid  for  six.  Being  resolved  to  make 
up  for  what  he  deemed  his  lost  breakfast,  he 
made  the  look  of  the  joint  vanish  as  if  by 
magic.  The  passengers  were  amazed :  bul 
said  nothing,  which  was  in  all  probability  much 
less  than  the  host  said  when  he  looked  at  th« 
remains  of  the  departed. 

They  now  resumed  their  journey,  and  mirth 
and  good  humor  again  began  to  flow,  and  cod- 
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tinned  to  flow  on  until  they  arrived  at  their 
place  of  deslmat'on,  when  the  passengers — 
who  usually  then  bless  their  stars, — seemed  to 
think  it  a  pity  to  part. 

It  wa?  of  course  not  long  after  this  before 
Valentine  felt  that  he  was  in  the  arms  of  his 
mother.  In  the  arms  of  no  other  creature 
breathing  could  he  have  had  those  feelings 
which  he  experienced  then.  The  poor  lady,  it 
is  true,  could  scarcely  speak,  but  she  expressed 
so  much  rapture,  and  smiled  through  her  tears 
with  so  much  .visible  joy,  that  Llewellen,  as 
6he  welcomed  "hirn  eloquently  and  warmly, 
really  felt  he  possessed  a  somevrhat  sensitive 
heart. 

''  Well,  now,  my  dear,  tea  is  quite  ready," 
she  observed,  as  soon  as  this  burst  of  affection 
was  over;  "  I'm  sure  you  must  feel  very  faint. 
I  hope,"'  she  added,  addressing  Llewellen, 
"  that  you  will  make  yourself  perfectly  at  home.'' 

"  Inteet  t'  cootness  you  have  mate  me  at 
home  alretty,"'"  replied  Llewellen. 

'•'  I'm  delighted  to  hear  it ;  come,  draw  to  the 
table.  Well,  and  how  did  you  leave  IMiss 
Raven,  my  love  ?  I  do  so  long  to  see  her,  you 
can't  think  !'■' 

"  She  is  quite  well ;  all  are  quite  well,"  re- 
plied Valentine.  '•  Of  course  you  will  be  able  to 
go  up  with  us  to-morrow]'" 

''To-morrow!  impossible!  ray  dearest  boy, 
consider  !  I  have  not  the  least  tiling  ready ! 
I've  been  preparing  ever  since  I  received  your 
letter  this  morning  ;  but  as  for  going  to-morrow  ! 
indeed,  my  dear,  the  thing  is  altogether  out 
of  the  question.  Besides,  it  is  not  proper  that 
you  should  return  to-morrow.  I  would  not 
have  you  do  it  for  the  world.  To  come  down 
one  day  and  go  up  again  the  ne.xt !  It  would 
really  be  sufficient  to  throw  you  on  a  bed  of 
sickness.  I  am  certain,  my  love,  you  couldn't 
bear  the  fatigue.  No ;  what  I  was  thinking  of 
is  this :  that  if  I  can  arrange  things  to-morrow, 
we  can  go  up  the  next  day ! — that  will  be  plea- 
sant if  we  can  manage  it  so." 

"  You  are  not  then  quite  sure  even  of  that?'" 

"  Why,  I  think  it  can  be  done.  At  all  events, 
ni  try.  You  have  given  me  no  time  to  pre- 
pare !  The  thing  was  so  unexpected  !  But  I 
think,  notwithstanding,  that  I  may  venture  to 
say  that  I  am  sure  we  shall  be  able  to  go  then." 

During  this  short  colloquy,  the  chickens  were 
fast  disappearing.  Llewellen  was  at  thein, 
and  doing  full  justice  to  each  particular  joint. 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you  eat,"  said  the  widow, 
very  innocently ;  '•'  Valentine,  my  love,  pray 
help  Mr.  Llewellen  to  some  more  ham." 

"Mr.  Llewellen,"  returned  Valentine,  '-likes 
to  help  himself,  mother;"  which  was  a  fact. 

"  Cootness  knows  it,  these  chickens  are  peau- 
riful,"  observed  Llewellen. 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  like  them." 

"  Inteet  hur  enjoy  them  much,  look  you ; 
•tut  as  lor  the  peer  !  they  ton't  prew  such  peer 
in  Caermarthen." 

"  We  are  famous  for  beer  here,"  observed 
Valentine  ;  '■  how  old  is  this,  mother  ?•" 
f.   ''  Two  years,  my  love." 

"Two  years  olt  !  Tear  t'  cootness,  now,  is  it 
two  years  olt?  Phy,  town  phere  hur  come 
from,  they  prew  it  on  the  Saturtay,  and  trink  it  on 


the  Montay  !  Two  years  !  phell  inteet  now^  it 
is  very  excellent." 

And  it  was  very  excellent,  and  tie  dranK  a 
great  quantity  of  it.  and  he  enjoyed  himself 
over  it  during  the  whole  of  the  evening,  which 
was  spent  very  happily  by  all. 

The  next  day  was  occupied  chieflv*  by  Valen- 
tine in  showing  Llewellen  the  ancient  architec- 
tural beauties  of  the  town,  and  bv  the  widow,  in 
making  preparations  for  her  journev,  v.-hich  she 
looked  upon  as  being  tremendous,  and  the  fol- 
lowing morning  they  started. 

As  a  pure  matter  of  courtesy  to  the  lady, — 
by  whom  he  felt  that  he  had  been  most  kindly 
treated,  and  whom  he  really  admired  very 
much, — Llewellen  had  insisted  upon  riding  iu- 
siile.  This  Valentine  knew  was  an  ordeal 
which,  as  he  went  through  it,  he  would  feel 
very  severely,  and  for  the  first  forty  miles  he 
most  certainly  did,  for  he  could  neither  sm.oke 
the  beautiful  cis^ars  he  had  with  him,  nor  get 
out  every  time  they  changed  horses,  for  beer; 
but  when  they  had  dined,  he  felt  nothing  more 
of  it,  for  he  instantly  fell  fast  asleep,  and  slept 
soundly  until  they  reached  town. 

As  "S'alentine  had  duly  advised  Uncle  John 
of  their  intention  to  come  up  that  day,  he  con- 
siderately met  them  at  the  coach  and  conduct- 
ed them  home.  Here  everything  essential  to 
their  immediate  comfort  was  prepared,  and 
they  had  tea  together,  and  were  really  ve.'-y 
happy.  The  widow  thought  that  Uncle  John 
looked;  if  anythinji,  somewhat  more  pale  than 
he  was  wont;  but  as  he  assured  her  that  he 
never  was  better  in  his  life,  she  was  perfectly 
content. 

"But  do  I  look  pale?"  he  inquired.  "Do 
you  really,  now,  think  I  look  pale  1" 

"  Why,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  an 
unhealthy  paleness  ;  but  you  do  not  look  so 
ruddy  as  you  did." 

Uncle  John  went  to  the  glass  and  examined 
the  color  of  his  countenance  most  minutely ;  but 
he  really  could  not  himself  perceive  any  striking 
alteration.  But  then,  seeing  himself  as  he  did 
every  dav,  he  admitted  mentally  that  he  was 
not  perhaps  quite  so  well  able  to  judjre  as  one 
who  had  not  seen  him  for  months.  Still  he  did 
think  that  the  change  was  not  very  alarming, 
more  especiallv  as  he  remembered  that  while 
shaving  that  morning,  it  had  struck  him  that  he 
looked  extremely  well.  And  yet,  when  he 
came  to  recollect  himself,  he  had  felt  for  several 
davs  rather  queer,  which  might,  it  was  true,  be 
indicative  of  the  gradual  deca}-  of  nature;  but 
he  reallv,  when  he  reflected  upon  the  matter 
calmlv  again,  was  not  by  any  means  willing  to 
believe  that  it  was  so.  ''  The  fact  is.  my  girl," 
said  he,  "  I  have  been  of  late  so  flurried,  that  it 
wouldn't  be  surprising  if  I  looked  even  paler 
than  I  do.  For  the  last  week,  indeed.  I  have 
scarcely  had  a  wink ;  and  I'll  defy  any  man, 
if  he's  as  strong  as  an  elephant,  to  look  so  well 
as  he  ought  to  look,  if  he  hasn't  his  natural 
rest.'' 

"  Oh,  you  look  very  well.  IMy  remark  ap- 
plied simply  to  your  color;  but  mere  color  does 
not  always,  you  know,  indicate  the  existence 
of  health.'" 

Uncle  John  was,  however,  not  satisfied:  if 
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any  other  friend  had  then  dropj:€'d  but  a  hint  hav- 
ing reference  to  his  paleness,  he  would  doubt- 
less have  fancied  himself  rather  ill. 

Immediately  after  tea,  LleAvellen  and  Valen- 
tine left  them,  the  one  to  herald  the  virtues  of 
the  widow  to  Louise,  and  the  other  to  assure 
her  of  his  safe  return.  Valentine  found  that  he 
had  been  anxiously  expected,  and  when  she  had 
affectionately  welcomed  him  back,  Llewellen 
commenced  a  long  tale  having  reference  to  the 
admirable  characteristics  of  the  widow. 

"  She  is  a  plain,  good,  kind,  motherly  crea- 
ture,'' said  Valentine,  anxious  to  put  an  end  to 
Llewellen's  warm  eulogia.  "But  Fred  is  go- 
ing rather  too  far."' 

"  Not  a  pit,"  cried  Llewellen,  "  she's  a  tear 
of  a  woman,  hur  atmire  her ! — ant  Louey  ! — 
she  cave  me  such  peer ! — two  years  olt,  Louey ! 
— peer  two  years  olt !" 

'•Oh,  I'm  sure  I  shall  love  her!"  said  Louise. 
"  I  know  I  shall,  dearly.  I  must  be  introduced 
to  her,  you  know,  the  first  thing  in  the  morning. 
What  time  shall  I  calH" 

"  Oh !  do  not  call,  my  love,"  said  Valentine. 
"There  will  be  no  necessity  for  that,  she  can 
come  with  me  here." 

"  But  papa,  my  dear,  insists  upon  my  calling. 
He  says  that  I  ought  to  call  first,  in  order  to 
prevail  upon  her  to  return  with  me  ;  and  I  am 
sure  that  I  am  anxious,  most  anxious  to  show 
her  every  possible  respect." 

Valentine  in  a  moment  saw  how  the  matter 
stood,  and  therefore  said  no  more  about  it ;  he 
simply,  at  the  suggestion  of  Louise,  named  the 
time,  and  there  left  it. 

"  And  now,"  said  Louise,  playfully,  looking 
at  her  watch,  "I'll  allow  you  to  remain  with 
me  ten  minutes  longer,  and  then  you  must  go 
home  and  have  a  long  night's  rest." 

''  I  am  not  at  all  fatigued,  my  dear  girl." 

"Oh,  I  am  sure  that  you  must  be!  Poor 
Fred,  you  see,  is  already  asleep." 

"  Well,  it  certainly  is  extraordinary  that  he 
should  be  asleep." 

"  I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  that  is  no  crite- 
rion; but  ten  minutes  longer! — I'll  allow  you 
no  more." 

Valentine  consented  to  remain  but  ten  min- 
utes ;  and  they  then  conversed  earnestly  upon 
the  subject  which  almost  exclusively  occupied 
their  thoughts,  until  something  induced  Louise 
to  look  again  at  the  watch,  when  she  found 
that  two  hours  had  flown  away  somehow. 

"  Good  gracious  !"  she  exclaimed.  "  There, 
do  not  remain  another  moment.  Here,  have  I 
been  keeping  you  all  this  time  when  you  ought 
to  have  been  at  rest,  poor  boy.  There,  good 
night.  Be  sure  you  give  my  dearest  love  at 
home  !" 

They  embrsLced  each  other,  and  having  mu- 
tually exclaimed,  "'God  bless  you!"  with  heart- 
felt sincerity — they  parted. 

In  the  morning,  at  the  appointed  time,  Louise 
arrived  in  the  carriage.  Valentine  had  quite 
prepared  his  mother  for  this,  and  had  endea- 
vored to  convince  heif  that  it  was  "'nothing," 
which  the  good  lady,  even  when  she  saw  it, 
could  scarcely  believe.  But  oh !  when  Louise 
entered  the  room  and  flew  towards  her,  and 
kissed  her,  and  hung  on  her  neck,  and   ex- 


pressed herself  happy,  all  considerations  having 
reference  to  style,  vanished ;  she  felt  that  she 
loved  her  at  once. 

Louise,  on  this  occasion,  was  dressed  as 
plainly  as  possible,  and  this  tended  not  only  lo 
heighten  the  effect  of  her  natural  charms,  but 
to  enhance  the  good  opinion  of  her  friend,  who 
saw  in  her,  not  what  she  would  have  termed  a 
"  fine  lady,"  but  a  gentle,  atlectionate,  amiable 
girl,  one  whom  she  could  love  without  any  re- 
straint. On  the  other  hand,  Louise  was  de- 
lighted with  her:  she  felt  that  she  had  then 
indeed  a  friend  in  whom  she  could  confide : 
nay,  she  felt  that  she  then  had  a  mother. 

Under  these  delightful  circumstances — and 
they  were  most  delightful  to  both — they  sat 
down  side  by  side  upon  the  sofa,  and  chatted 
together,  and  opened  their  hearts  to  each 
other  as  unresmwedly  as  if  they  had  really 
been  parent  and  child.  Louise  was  impatient 
to  take  her  home.  "I  will^  indeed,"  she  ex- 
claimed, "'  endeavor  to  make  you  so  happy ! 
and  papa  will  be  so  highly  pleased  to  see  you , 
and  everything  will  be  .so  delightful  !" 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  child,  I  feel  already  th:\t 
I  cannot  but  be  happy  with  you  !" 

"  You  are  a  dear  good  soul,"  returned  Louise, 
"  and  1  equally  feel  that  I  cannot  but  love  you." 

Valentine  at  this  point  re-entered  the  room, 
and  as  the  widow  then  retired  to  "put  on  her 
things,"  Louise  began  to  laud  her  tis  the  skies. 
And  she  did  so  with  most  unaflected  sincerity; 
she  felt  what  she  expressed  :  she  did  love  her 
with  the  purest  affection. 

"Now,  my  dear  child;  I  am  quite  at  your 
service,"  said  the  widow,  on  her  return,  with 
much  gaiety. 

The  bell  was  rung  and  Valentine  preparea 
to  go  with  them,  when  it  was  playfully  inti- 
mated that  the  honor  of  his  company  was  not 
then  desired. 

"  Well,  but  give  me  a  ride  !"  cried  Valentine. 
"  Let  me  see  you  home  !  I  don't  want  to  inter- 
fere with  your  mystic  arrangements!" 

Nor  did  he.  All  he  wanted  was  to  be  by  the 
side  of  his  mother,  lest,  on  getting  into  the  car- 
riage, she  should  feel  at  all  embarrassed  ;  but  as 
he  found  that  they  both  understood  each  otheff 
perfectly,  he  just  saw  her  introduced  to  Raven. 
and  left  them. 

During  his  absence  from  town,  great  progresi» 
had  been  made.  The  carpenters,  and  the  plas- 
terers, and  the  glaziers,  and  the  paper-hangers, 
under  the  active  surveillance  of  Uncle  John, 
had  prepared  the  house  for  the  reception  of  the 
furniture,  which  had  already  been  chosen,  and 
which  certainly  reflected  great  credit  upon  his 
taste.  That  only  had  to  come  in  —  and  when 
it  did  come  in,  it  was  interesting  to  notice  the 
spirit  and  pride  with  which  he  superintended 
i  the  whole  of  the  arrangements.  In  his  view. 
Raven  must  of  necessity  be  astonished.  He 
felt  perfectly  certain  of  that ;  and  as  that  was 
one  of  the  greatest  immediate  objects  he  had 
in  view,  he  was  happy. 

On  the  other  hand,  Raven  had  not  been  inac- 
tive. Jewels,  which  had  not  for  years  seen  the 
light,  had  been  drawn  from  their  obscurity, 
polished  and  reset,  to  embellish  Louise  on  the 
bridal  morn. 
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These  Louiso,  in  the  natural  pride  of  her 
neai't,  could  not  conceal  from  the  eyes  of  her 
dear  kind  friend.  To  her  all  were  displayed, 
and  the  widow  was  amazed  at  their  dazzling 
beauty  ;  but  when  Louise  placed  before  her  a 
watch  thickly  studded  with  brilliants,  which 
Raven  intended  to  present  actually  to  her,  she 
scarcely  kne"^  how  to  express,  or  what  to  do 
witiii  h975el/,  her  delight  was  so  intense. 

And  thus  matters  proceeded  ;  each  taking 
the  greatest  pleasure  in  the  task  to  be  per- 
formed, and  all  feeling  in  the  highest  degree 
happy.  Louise  got  on  amazingly  with  the  as- 
sistance of  her  friend,  whom  she  considered 
the  most  clever  creature  breathing  !  Oh,  no  one 
could  be  by  possibility  comparable  with  her ! 
The  iMisses  Stevens  —  who  were  to  be  the 
bridemaids  —  were  nothing  equal  to  her,  al- 
though, at  one  time,  she  did  think  them  clever 
in  the  extreme. 

The  day  approached.  Louise  began  to 
count  the  hours,  and  Valentine's  heart  beat 
high.  Nothing  could  exceed  in  brightness  the 
prospect  before  them.  Not  a  cloud  was  visible  : 
all  was  clear  to  the  horizon,  and  below  it  they 
had  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  all  was  equally 
beautiful  and  fair. 

Uncle  John  was  nearly  ready.  They  felt 
certain,  from  the  delight  which  his  features 
portrayed,  that  his  views  had  been  met;  but 
not  one  of  them  was  suffered  to  enter  the 
house  !  No  :  ivhen  the  place  was  tidy,  they 
might  all  be  admitted  :  he  should  indeed  be 
most  happy  to  see  them  all  then :  but  not  be- 
fore ! — Such  was  the  edict. 

The  task  which  Raven  had  proposed  to  him- 
self had  already  been  performed,  with  the  ex- 
ception, of  course,  of  that  which  was  not  to  be 
accomplished  until  the  very  day.  He  had 
therefore  more  time  on  his  hands  than  the 
rest :  which  time  he  spent  chiefly  alone.  On 
the  evening,  however,  before  the  day  on  which 
they  were  all  to  dine  specially  with  him — 
which  was  the  day  before  that  on  which  the 
ceremony  was  appointed  to  take  place — he 
look  occasion  to  intimate  to  Valentine  that  he 
wished  to  have  a  word  with  him  in  private.  Val- 
entine was  then  on  the  point  of  leaving  for  the 
night,  but  he  stopped  of  course  then,  and  as 
the  rest,  hearing  the  intimation  given,  at  once 
retired,  he  and  Raven  were  left  alone. 

"  ]\Iy  dear  boy,"'  said  Raven,  after  a  pause, 
"  the  day  is  at  hand — the  day  on  which  I  hope 
that  you  and  Louise  will  commence  a  long  and 
uninterrupted  career  of  happiness  —  and  as  I 
shall  not  have  another  opportunity  of  speaking 
to  you  on  the  subject,  I  wish  now  to  say  a  few 
—  but  a  very  few  words,  before  you  take  my 
girl  from  me.  My  boy,"  he  continued,  with 
^^reat  intensity  of  feeling — '-all  the  confidence 
that  man  can  have  in  man  I  have  in  you.  I 
know  ycu  to  be  atTectionate,  I  know  you  to  be 
tirm  :  I  know  that  you  possess,  too.  the  spirit 
of  a  man,  to  bear  up  boldly  against  difficulties, 
whatever  shape  they  may  assume  ;  but  I  am 
getting  old,  and  weak,  and  apprehensive,  my 
DO}-,  and  that  weakness — in  spite  of  my  con- 
viction of  its  being  unnecessary — prompts  me 
to  claim  of  you  now  a  solemn  promise,  that 
whatever  may  occur  to  me  —  God  knows  what 


may! — but  whatever  may  occur  you  ■Will  be 

firm,  still  firm,  to  Louise  !" 

•■'Most  solemnly,"  said  Valentine,  "I  do  pro- 
raise  this;  and  every  feeling  of  affection,  as 
well  as  every  principle  of  honor,  binds  me  to 
the  faithful  performance  of  that  promise." 

"You  will  never  desert  her,  let  Avhat  may 
happen  to  me  ?" 

"Never!" 

"  I  am  content.  I  never  doubted  your  firm- 
ness, I  never  doubted  your  sincerhy :  believe 
me,  ray  boy,  I  never  did  ;  but  I  felt  it  my  duty 
to  obtain  this  promise  from  you  —  although  it 
was  previously  implied — being  sure  that  by  any 
promise  directly  given,  you  would  feel  bound 
for  ever.  In  life,  ray  dear  boy,  a  variety  of 
things  occur  to  us  of  which  we  have  no  pre- 
vious conception,  while  things  of  which  we  are 
daily,  nay,  hourly,  in  dread,  never  occur  to  us 
at  ail.  None  of  us  can  tell  what  may  happen. 
But  I  am  happy  in  the  conviction,  that  what- 
ever may  happen  to  me,  you  will  still  be  firm 
to  poor  Louise."  t 

"Heaven  forbid  that  anything  should  happen 
to  you  of  sufficient  importance  to  bring  my  firm- 
ness to  the  test." 

"To  that  I  say.  Amen." 

"I  cannot  conceive,"  continued  Valentinej 
"the  possibility  of  anything  occurring  to  y^ou 
which  could  do  so  much  as  that,  for  were  you 
even  to  be  lost  to  us,  the  effect  upon  me  would 
be  to  make  me  feel  that  I  was  bound  to  Louise 
by  an  additional  tie,  being  the  only  one — as  I 
should  be  then  —  to  whom  she  had  to  look  for 
protection.  Fear  not.  then  :  under  any  circum- 
stances I  u-ill  be  firm :  I  cannot  be  a  traitor  to 
my  heart!" 

"  You  are  a  noble  boy  !  I  hope  nothing  may- 
occur  :  still  the  brain  of  an  old  man  teems  with 
strange  fears.  But  away  now  with  all  appre- 
hensions. May  you  be  for  ever  happy  !  Were 
anything  to  happen  to  that  poor  girl,  I  should 
never  survive  it.  She  has  been  to  me  all  that 
a  child  should  be  to  a  father,  and  I  feel  in  my 
heart  that  to  her  I  have  been  all  that  a  father 
should  be  to  a  child.  God  bless  her!  —  bless 
you  boih !  You  will  not  mention  what  I  have 
said  to  a  soul;  for  others  might  imagine  that  I 
should  not  have  said  what  I  have,  if  I  did  in 
reality — as  I  do  in  reality — place  implicit  con- 
fidence in  your  honor !" 

Valentine  promised  that  not  a  syllable  on  the 
subject  should  be  mentioned,  and  when  Raven 
had  again  assured  him  that  he  held  him  in  the 
highest  admiration,  he  took  his  leave.  Still  he 
could  not  but  think  all  this  strange.  He  could 
well  understand  how  a  father,  on  the  eve  of  the 
marriage  of  his  child,  should  feel  anxious — ■ 
deeply  anxious — for  her  •welfare;  but  he  could 
not  at  all  understand  why  troubles  of  which  no 
prospect  appeared  should  a*  such  a  time  as  that 
be,  without  the  slightest  reason,  apprehended. 
He  would  not,  however,  dwell  upon  that  then. 
Raven  he  knew  was  an  eccentric  creature,  and 
to  that  he  attributed  all.  | 

In  the  morning  Uncle  John,  having  com- 
pleted his  task,  gave  notice  that  at  one  o'clock 
precisely  he  should  do  himself  the  pleasure  of 
calling  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Raven,  to  take 
him,    Louise,  Valentine,   liewellen,   and   the- 
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widow,  to  see  the  house ;  and  accordingly  at 
the  hour  appointed  he  did  cull,  and  found  them 
all  prepared,  and  very  anxious  to  see  it. 

''  I  have  the  honor  to  announce  to  you,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,'"  he  observed,  with  all  possible 
pomp,  as  his  litde  eyes  twinkled  widi  pleasure, 
''  I  have  the  honor  to  announce  that  the  future 
residence  of  certain  parties, — one  of  whom 
shall  be  especially  nameless,  for  her  name  is 
now  scarcely  worth  twenty  hours'  purchase, — 
is  perfectly  ready  for  inspection ;  and  I  have 
also  the  honor  to  announce  that  the  humble 
individual  who  now  stands  before  yen  will  be 
happy  to  conduct  you  thereto  without  delay !" 

This  announcement  was  hailed  with  delight, 
and  they  were  all  most  happy  to  shake  hands 
with  the  herald,  and  to  place  themselves  under 
his  guidance.  The  carriage — which  had  been 
ordered  at  one  on  the  strength  of  his  reputation 
for  punctuality  —  was  then  at  the  door;  and 
therefore  all  but  Llewellen  and  Valentine  enter- 
ed it  at  once — Uncle  John  having  given  instruc- 
tions to  the  two  outcasts  to  take  a  cab  and  keep 
behind  them;  and  thus  in  due  time  they  arriv- 
ed at  the  theatre  of  his  glory. 

What  pleasure  they  all  expressed  when  they 
entered  the  house  ;  what  raptures  they  were  all 
in  as  they  passed  through  the  rooms ;  what  de- 
light in  short,  every  arrangement  inspired,  may 
be  conceived.  Under  less  auspicious  circum- 
stances, probably,  they  would  have  felt,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  bound  to  express  themselves 
with  some  considerable  warmth ;  but  here  was 
ample  reason  for  their  rapture.  Uncle  John 
had  not  realized  his  sanguine  anticipations 
alone ;  he  had  surpassed  them  ! — he  had  indeed 
made  it  "  a  residence  fit  for  any  prince !" 

Such  being  the  case  then,  Valentine,  know- 
ing that  the  cellars  had  been  also  well  furnished, 
proposed  with  great  eloquence,  Uncle  John's 
health,  a  proposition  to  which  all  responded, 
and  the  wine  was  produced,  when  his  health 
was  drank,  and  then  "  Health  to  the  bride  !"  and 
then  that  of  the  bridegroom,  and  then  Mr.  Ra- 
ven's, and  then  the  \^■idow's,  and  then  Llewel- 
len's — the  whole  of  which  were  honored  with 
the  utmost  cordiality,  and  every  heart  seemed 
tilled  with  joy. 

All  but  Uncle  John  then  returned.  He  had 
to  go  home  to  dress  for  dinner,  and  to  give  an 
in'petus  to  the  movements  of  Whitely — who, 
on  this  particular  occasion,  had  been  especially 
mvited — which  he  did,  and  that  with  so  much 
success,  that  precisely  at  half-past  six,  they  left 
home  to  join  the  happy  people  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Raven. 

On  their  arrival,  Louise,  Valentine,  Raven, 
Llewellen,  and  the  widow,  were  assembled  in 
the  drawing-room,  chatting  so  gaily,  and  look- 
ing so  joyous,  that  they  seemed  qvrite  resolved 
that  the  cares  of  the  world  should  be  shut  out 
at  least  for  the  night. 

At  this  happy  moment,  Uncle  John  and 
Whitely  entered,  and  Louise  ran  to  meet  Mr. 
Whitely.  and  to  give  him  a  smiling  welcome, 
which  he  gracefully  acknowledged ;  but  the 
instant  the  eye  of  Raven  met  his,  he  started  as 
if  struck  with  paralysis.  In  Raven  he  beheld 
the  seducer  of  his  wife  !    and  he  stood  for  a 


the  sight  of  him  had  aroused ;  but  as  the  vivid 
recollection  of  his  wrongs  rushed  at  once  with 
overwhelming  impetuosity  upon  him,  he  sprang 
at  Raven's  throat  with  maniacal  fury. 

"Villain!"  he  exclaimed  fiercely;  "cruel. 
heartless,  monstrous  villain  !  My  children ! — 
where,  where  are  my  children  V 

'•  Stand  off!"  cried  Llewellen. 

'•'  Are  you  mad  V  exclaimed  Valentine.  "  Let 
go  your  hold !"  and  he  instantly  forced  him 
back  and  held  him. 

Raven  uttered  not  a  word.  He  sank  at  once 
upon  the  breast  of  Llewellen,  by  whom  he  was 
borne  senseless  from  the  room. 


CHAPTER  LVII. 

EXPLAINma    VARIOUS    MATTERS    T0UCHIN3    THE    ILL- 
TIMED    RECOGNITION. 

For  some  time  after  Raven — who  was  in- 
stantly followed  by  the  fainting  Louise,  antl  her 
dear  trembling  friend — had  left  the  room. 
Whhely,  Lmcle  John,  and  Valentine,  stood  in 
mute  amazement.  The  expression  of  Whitely's 
countenance,  however,  amounted  almost  to 
that  of  madness;  his  eyes  rolled  frightfully,  and 
he  ground  his  teeth  fiercely,  while  his  hands 
were  tightly  clenched,  as  if  indeed  he  had  still 
Raven's  throat  in  his  grasp. 

At  length  a  word  from  Uncle  John  broke  the 
spell  which  thus  bound  him,  and  he  exclaimed, 
"  Why,  why,  do  I  stand  here,  when  I  have  him 
in  my  power?" 

"Hold!"  cried  Valentine,  as  Whitely  made 
an  attempt  to  rush  from  the  room.  "  Would 
you  murder  the  man?" 

"  Murder  him !" 

"This  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  foi 
you  to  seek  redress  of  wrongs." 

"What  are  time  and  place  to  me?"  ex- 
claimed Whitely.  "  What  is  courtesy  to  me, 
when  I  have  that  monstrous  villain  within  my 
reach !" 

"By  Heaven!"  cried  Valentine,  "you  shall 
not  leave  this  room  except  wuh  the  view  of 
quitting  the  house.  If  he  be  the  man  by  whom 
you  have  been  injured,  you  know  where  he  is 
to  be  found  :  proceed  against  him  legally  as  you 
please  ;  but  whde  I  have  strength  to  prevent  it, 
you  shall  touch  him  no  more." 

Whitely  stood  and  looked  wildly  at  Valen- 
tine ;  but  knowing  his  resolute  character,  he 
made  no  attempt  to  force  his  way. 

"  My  good  friend,"  said  Uncle  John,  sooth 
ingly,  "  pray,  be  advised :  pray,  pray  do  noi 
let  passion  blind  you  to  reason.  I  know  yon 
have  cause  for  being  thus ;  I  know  that  your 
wrongs  have  been  dreadful;  but  come,  let  us 
talk  the  matter  over;  let  us  see  what  is  best  to 
be  done.  It  is  certainly  a  melancholy  thing — 
a  very  melancholy  thing;  but,  my  dear  friend, 
no  good  can  arise  from  any  frantic  desins  for 
revenge  !  Come,  let  us  go  tqgether :  be  gv  ided 
by  me :  indeed,  I  would  not  advise  you  to  pur- 
sue any  course  inconsistent  with  your  duty  as  a 
man.     There,  let  us  return:  there,  that's  ;  ?^hl' 
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I  knew  that  you  would  be  reasonable;  I  knew 
you'd  be  advised." 

Whilely  was  passive  as  Uncle  John  took  his 
arm,  and  permitted  himself  to  be  led  from  the 
house  without  uttering  another  word. 

Valentine  now  was  alone ;  but  although  the 
event  had  come  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  him, 
he  .soon  recovered  his  self-possession.  "This, 
then,  is  what  Ravon  so  much  dreaded  !"'  thought 
he;  ''this  is  the  discovery  which  he  imagined 
-would  so  strongly  test  my  tlrmness.  \Vell ;  the 
test  has  been  applied.  Has  that  firmness  been 
.shaken?  Why  should  it  he?  why  should  I 
love  Louise  less  than  before  1  Doubdess  her 
father  deserves  the  epithet  applied  to  him  by 
Whitely:  doubtless  he  has  been  a  seducer, 
a  villain;  but  ought  that  to  undermine  my 
affection  for  Louise,  or  to  induce  me  to  break 
my  plighted  faith  to  her,  solely  because  she  is 
his  child?  Are  we  never  to  admit  the  fact 
when  we  behold  it,  that  a  fair  branch  may 
spring  from  a  foul  stem?  Is  every  beautiful 
bud  to  be  blighted,  because  corruption  is  to  be 
found  in  the  parent  tree  ?  If  the  child  cannot 
be  free  from  those  vices  which  characterize  the 
parent,  honor,  innocence,  and  purity  can  have 
uo  existence  but  in  name.  However  despe- 
rately wicked  a  father  may  be,  it  surely  does 
not  follow  that  he  must  of  necessity  contami- 
nate his  child.  In  this  case  I  am  sure  that  it  is 
not  so,  and  hence,  were  he  even  loaded  with 
iniquities,  I  could  never  desert  her." 

Having  paced  the  room  for  some  time,  deep- 
ly engaged  in  suggesting  with  the  view  of  re- 
pudiating every  objection  which  could  by  pos- 
sibility be  urged,  he  rang  the  bell,  for  all  in  the 
house  appeared  to  be  in  a  most  extraordinary 
state  of  excitement.  No  one  answered.  He 
rang  again ;  still  no  one  appeared.  A  third 
time  he  rang  with  some  violence,  and  eventu- 
ally the  sentimental  porter  came  up,  and  with 
tears  in  his  ej^es,  inquired  if  it  were  true  that  he 
had  rung. 

"I  want  Morgan,"  said  Valentine;  '"tell  her 
to  come  here.'- 

"She's  with  missis,  sir:  poor  dear  missis! 
which  is  very  ill,  sir.  I'm  afeared  that  she 
never  will  get  over  it." 

"Get  over  what,  sir?  "What  do  you  mean? 
Desire  one  of  the  girls  to  tell  my  mother  I  wish 
10  see  her." 

The  fellow  heaved  a  heavy  sigh,  and  having 
turned  his  eyes  upwards,  so  dexterously  that 
the  pujiils  became  completely  invisible,  quitted 
the  room  with  an  elaborately  lengthened  vis- 
age. 

In  a  short  time  the  widow  appeared,  and 
having  thrown  her  arms  round  the  neck  of  Val- 
eniiiie,  buried  her  face  in  his  bosom  and  sobbed 
aloud. 

"  Mother,  mother !"  said  he,  as  he  led  her  to 
the  .sofa.  -'Come,  come,  come,  you  must  not 
go  on  thus." 

"Oh,  my  dear,  this  is  Pzd,  vdry  sad:  it  is 
h.deed  very  shocking,  and  at  such  a  time,  too  !" 

"  It  is  unfortunate,  most  unfortunate  :  but  how 
li  Louise  ?" 

"  Poor  thing !  I  don't  know  how  in  the  world 
e1  s  will  ever  survive  it.  She  has  been  twice 
ii    the  mo6t  violent  hysterics,  and  she  is  now 


crying  fit  to  break  her  heart.     I  much  fear  that 
it  will  prove  her  death  blow." 

"Nonsense,  nonsense,  mother!  The  thing 
is  bad  enough,  it  is  true  :  but  it  is  not  so  dread- 
ful as  it  at  first  sight  appears." 

"  Oh,  but  h  is  a  very  terrible  shock  to  the  feel- 
ings of  a  poor  dear  girl,  at  so  critical  a  timo 
as  this." 

"'  Well,  well :  can  I  see  Louise  ?" 

"  Bless  you,  my  dear,  not  on  any  account. 
She  is  in  bed,  and  we  have  sent  for  the  phy.si- 
cian,  and  I  expect  him  here  every  instant.  I 
am  sure  that  if  she  were  to  see  you  now,  she 
would  go  off  again  and  we  should  never  bring 
her  to." 

"  I  am  afraid  that  you  are  but  a  poor  com- 
forter, mother  :  but  return  to  her  and  cheer  her, 
and  give  her  this  kiss,  and  tell  her  from  me 
that  she  must  bear  up  against  it ;  that  the 
efi'ects  of  the  shock  will  very  soon  pass  away; 
that  it  really  is  nothing  particularly  terrible,  and 
that  notwithstanding  what  has  occurred,  I  shall 
be  ready  in  the  morning  at  eleven  preci.seiy." 

"  Oh  !  that,  my  love,  is  altogether  out  of  the 
question  ;  that  min^t  be  postponed." 

"Why  should  it?" 

"  Hark !  that  is  the  physician ;  yes,  there  is 
his  carriage.  I'll  come  again,  my  poor  boy,  as 
soon  as  I  can  ;  but  pray  keep  up  your  spirits." 

"Keep  up  yours,  mother;  and  be  sure  you 
keep  up  those  of  Louise." 

The  widow  promised  to  do  so,  if  possible, 
and  darted  from  the  room  to  receive  the 
physician. 

Valentine  could  not  feel  surprised  at  Louise 
having  been  shocked  at  this  ill-timed  discovery; 
he  thought  it,  under  the  circumstances,  but 
natural;  and  as  he  did  not  apprehend  that  any- 
thing serious  would  ensue,  he  resolved  not  to 
give  -way  at  all  to  dejection.  He  therefore 
rang  the  bell  again,  and  when  the  same  puri- 
tanical person,  whom  Valentine  did  not  suppose 
to  be  more  virtuous  than  the  rest  of  his  caste, 
reappeared,  he  desired  him  to  inform  Mr. 
Llewellen,  that  he  -Vv-as  anxious  to  have  a  word 
with  him  there. 

The  porter,  who  appeared  to  he  somewhat 
more  dreadfully  afflicted  than  before,  vanished 
gradually  to  accomplish  the  object  of  his  mis- 
sion, and  in  a  short  time  Llewellen  came  into 
the  room. 

"  My  tear  poy,"  said  he,  "  phot's  all  this 
trealful  pusiness  ?  Inteet  hur  can  make  neither 
het  nor  tail  of  it  at  all,  look  you  !" 

"How  is  your  uncle?''  inquired  Valentine. 

"  Inteet,  now,  he  seems  very  poorly.  Put 
phot  tit  Whitely  mean  py  his  chiltren  V 

"He  was  enraged,"  replied  Valentine,  who 
perceived  that  Llewellen  had  not  been  much 
enlightened  on  the  subject.  "  It  appears  to  bo 
an  unhappy  aflair  altogether." 

"'  So  it  is;  put  hur  ton't  unterstant  it !  hur  fear 
there's  something  treatful  at  the  pottom  of  it, 
look  you !     Inteet  t'  coolness  hur  to." 

"I  wish  you  would  do  me  a  favor,"  said 
Valentine,  who  fell  that  as  Llewellen  knew 
nothing  about  the  matter,  he  might  just  as  well 
be  kept  still  in  ignorance  as  not.  "  I  wish  you 
would  tell  Mr.  Raven  that  I  should  be  happy 
to  speak  with  him  for  one  moment." 
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"By  all  means.  Hur  wish  you  coot  kit  to 
tlie  pottom  of  it ;  for  altliougii  hur've  pin  silting 
with  him  all  this  time,  hur  huvii't  piu  aple  to 
kit  him  to  explain  a  single  wort."' 

"  Tell  him  111  not  detain  him  long." 

"Very  coot,"'  said  Llewellen,  who  left  the 
room  at  once;  and  after  a  lapse  of  three  minutes, 
which  were  occupied  by  Valentine  in  rehears- 
ing the  part  he  had  to  perform,  he  returned 
with  a  communication,  the  substance  of  which 
was,  that  Raven  was  so  unwell,  that  he  felt 
quite  unequal  to  the  task  of  conversing  with 
him  upon  the  subject  then  ;  but  he  hoped,  that 
in  a  few  hours  he  should  be  sufficiently  re- 
covered to  do  so.  '•'  Hur  ton't  at  all  know  phot's 
the  matter,"  added  Llewellen.  '•'  Inteet  it's  all 
a  mysterious  tream  to  me  ;  hur  only  know,  that 
hur  never  saw  tears  in  my  uncle's  eyes  pefore. 
Put  hur  say,  my  poy :  how  apout  tinner?  Is 
that  to  pe  totally  knocked  on  the  hef?" 

"Unhappily,  the  dinner  which  we  were  to 
have  had,  has  been  completely  set  aside  by  this 
unfortunate  affair." 

"Put  we  must  have  some  sort  of  a  tinner. 
We  can't  pe  starved  to  teth  !  Hur  wish  t' 
cootness  that  Whitely  hat  pin  at  the  pottom  of 
the  Tet  Sea,  insteat  of  coming  here  to  kick  up 
a  preeze  before  tinner.  Put  let's  see  apout  it : 
let's  CO  town  at  once.  Hur  know  there  are 
some  peautiful  things,  pecause  poor  Louey  tolt 
me  :  therefore  let's  co  town  and  see  apout  the 
pusiness.  We  shall  all  pecome  skeletons  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth!'" 

Valentine  consented  to  accompany  him,  not, 
mdeed,  because  he  had  the  slightest  inclination 
to  eat  then  ;  but  because,  having  nothing  else 
to  do,  it  was,  at  least,  as  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, immaterial  whether  he  sat  at  the  table 
with  him  or  not.  Llewellen,  of  course,  did  not 
suffer  much  time  to  elapse  before  he  ordered 
dinner  up,  and  when  in  regular  course  it  was 
produced,  he  certainly  held  it  to  be  a  lament- 
able thing  that  the  rest  should  have  been  de- 
prived of  the  enjoyment  thereof.  He  did  not, 
however,  consider  himself  justified  in  permit- 
ting his  grief  on  that  account,  to  interfere  with 
his  appetite.  It  would,  perhaps,  have  been  un- 
wise if  he  had ;  but  whether  such  would  in 
reality  have  been  the  case  or  not,  he  thought  it 
perfectly  unnecessary,  and  therefore  assailed 
each  course  with  all  his  wonted  zeal.  He  was, 
notwithstanding,  much  annoyed  at  the  fact  of 
Valentine  being  so  delicate  on  that  occasion, 
and  contended  that  the  circumstance  of  a 
man's  appetite  having  the  faculty  of  being  de- 
stroyed by  other  means  than  those  of  eating, 
was  a  phenomenon  which  had  never  been  suf- 
ficiently e.xplained.  This  position  was  not 
impugned.  Valentine  had  no  disposition  at 
that  time  to  supply  the  desideratum,  for  al- 
though he  had  firmly  resolved  on  bearing  up 
jLgainat  any  disappointment  of  which  the  ill- 
timed  event  might  be  productiv.e,  he  was  not  in 
good  spirits,  nor  did  he  feel  then  the  slightest 
iuclination  tc  force  them. 

It  was  not  until  Llewellen  had  nearly  finished 
his  dinner,  that  the  physician  left  the  house, 
but  the  moment  he  had  left,  the  widow  came 
to  communicate  to  Valentine  the  hict,  that  poor 
Louise  was  in  a  high  state  of  fever,  and  that 


therefore  she  would  have  to  be  kept  for  so  reral 
(lays  perfectly  quiet.  "  I  explained  to  the 
physician,"  she  added,  "  what  was  tc  have 
taken  place  in  the  morning;  but  although  he 
assured  me  that  the  poor  dear  girl  was  in  no 
absolute  danger,  he  declared  that  every  idea 
of  that  kind  must  be  utterly  abandoned." 

This  point,  then,  was  settled,  and  Valentine 
received  the  intelligence  with  firmness;  and 
having  begged  of  his  mother  to  return  to  Louise 
instantly,  and  to  let  him  know  the  moment  the 
slightest  change  took  place,  he  buried  himself 
in  his  own  thoughts,  making  his  ardent  anxiety 
for  Louise,  to  some  extent,  counteract  the  bitter- 
ness of  that  feeling  of  disappointment,  which 
he  found  it  impossible  entirely  to  suppress. 

While  he  was  thus  occupied,  expecting  every 
moment  to  be  summoned  by  Raven.  Whitely 
and  Uncle  John  were  engaged  in  a  warm  con- 
versation, touching  the  most  correct  course  to 
be  pursued.  Whitely,  as  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated, argued  the  propriety  of  vengeance. 
He  contended  that  he  was  justified  in  infiicting 
upon  his  enemy  the  utmost  terrors  of  the  law: 
and  declared  "that  if  he  succeeded  in  doing 
nothing  else,  he  would  have  him  denounced  in 
a  court  of  justice  to  the  world,  and  held  up  to 
lasting  execration.  Uncle  John,  on  the  con- 
trary, suggested  a  compromise,  and  offered  to 
effect  it  on  the  most  brilliant  terms,  having 
resolved,  if  even  Raven  would  not  accede  to 
his  proposal,  to  make  up  the  amount  himself. 
But  Whitely  spurned  the  idea  at  once. — 
"Whatl"  he  exclaimed  indignantly,  "com- 
promise in  a  case  of  this  description  with  so 
coiissummate,  so  monstrous  a  villain  !  Never  ! 
I'll  pursue  him  with  the  utmost  riser:  it  shall 
never  be  said  that  I  compromised  my  honor, 
which  in  reality  I  should  do,  by  consenting  tx) 
compromise  with  him." 

"  But  let  us  look  at  this  matter  more  calml), 
my  friend,"  said  Uncle  John;  "let  us  look  at 
it  solely  as  men  of  the  world.  You  have  been 
wronged,  deeply  wronged  :  of  that  I  cannot 
entertain  the  smallest  doubt,  and  you  are  justi- 
fied in  bringing  him  who  has  wronged  you  to 
justice,  nay,  you  are  in  a  social  sense  bound  to 
do  so  if  it  be  possible ;  but  although  I  can 
have  no  moral  doubt  whatever  of  the  fact, 
allow  me  to  ask,  what  legal  proof  have  you 
that  you  have  been  wronged  by  this  man  V 

"Oh!  I  can  produce  a  chain  of  circumstances, 
sufficiently  strong  to  bring  it  home  to  him  le- 
gally.   I'll  fix  him  !    Oh,  he  shall  not  escape  !' 

"Very  well;  in  that  case  I  still  say  that  you 
are  bound  to  act  precisely  as  you  propose  ;  but 
for  your  own  sake,  be  sure  that  ample  means 
are  available  before  you  proceed  too  far." 

It  was  perfectly  clear  to  Uncle  John  that 
Whitely  had  no  such  means ;  and  being,  there- 
fore, more  anxious  to  effect  a  compromise  than 
ever,  he  left  him  to  call  upon  Raven,  with  the 
view  of  suggesting  to  him  the  expediency  of 
some  private  arrangement,    h 

On  arriving  at  the  house,  he  was  immediately 
shown  into  the  dining-room,  which  was  occ'i- 
pied  still  by  Valentine  and  Llewellen  ;  and  al- 
though he  expected  that,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  sudden  shock  would  be  sufficient  to  induce 
a  postponement  of   the  miirriage,  it  affected 
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him  deeply  when  he  heard  of  the  serious  ill- 
ness of  Louise. 

Having  expressed  his  concern  very  feelingly, 
and  endeavored  to  console  Valentine  by  all  the 
meoiis  in  his  power — knowing  vpell  that  he  felt 
much  more  than  he  appeared  to  feel  —  he  in- 
quired for  Raven  ;  and  on  learning  that  he  was 
still  in  his  room,  he  begged  Llewellen  to  inform 
him  that  he  wished  to  have  five  minutes'  con- 
versation with  him  alone.  "Tell  him."  he 
added,  "  that  it  is  on  a  subject  of  immediate 
importance,  and  that  although  it  may  be  settled 
in  live  minutes,  there  is  now  not  a  moment  to 
be  lost." 

Llewellen  accordingly  went  to  deliver  this 
message,  and  shortly  returned  with  an  answer 
to  the  effect,  that  although  Raven  still  felt  e.\- 
oeedingly  ill,  he  had  consented  to  see  him. 
Uncle  John,  therefore,  immediately  followed 
his  guide,  by  whom  he  was  ushered  at  once 
into  the  room. 

As  he  entered,  Raven  was  sitting  at  the  table 
in  a  state  of  extreme  dejection,  but  he  rose  on 
the  instant,  and  said  with  a  faltering  voice, 
"  My  friend, — for  a  friend  I  must  still  consider 
you.  however  much  you  may  loathe  the  sight 
of  me, — this,  indeed,  is  a  terrible  affair." 

Uncle  John  took  his  hand,  and  then  sat 
down  beside  him,  and  then  said,  "  It  ia  a  sad 
business.  But,"  he  added,  after  a  pause,  "  it 
is  a  thing  which  must  be  met !  It  is  useless 
now  to  mourn  the  event  or  to  dwell  upon  that 
which  induced  it.  What  has  happened  has 
happened.  I  wish  not  to  refer  to  it  now,  but  as 
a  thing  which  having  been  done  cannot  be 
undone.  But  here  is  an  immediate  difficulty, 
one  which  must  be  faced :  the  only  question, 
therefore  is,  how  is  it  to  be  surmounted  V 

"That,  indeed,  is  the  question.  How  can  it 
be  ?  VV^hat  can  be  proposed  1  How  am  I  to 
act?" 

"  Can  it  not  be  in  some  way  arranged  ? 
Can  it  not  be  done  privately  without  having 
recourse  to  law  ?" 

"  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  most  willingly 
would  I  do  anything  to  settle  it,  I'll  give  him 
ten  thousand  pounds,  or  if  that  will  not  satisfy 
him,  I'll  give  him  fifteen  or  even  twenty,  pro- 
vided he  will  undertake  to  annoy  me  no  more." 

"It  was  in  order  to  suggest  something  of 
that  kind  that  I  came  here  this  evening.  I 
have  named  the  subject  to  him  already,  and 
although  he  was  naturally  indignant,  and 
spurned  the  idea  of  a  compromise,  declaring 
that  he  would  have  law  and  nothing  but  law,  I 
think  that  eventually  he  might  be  induced  to 
consent  to  some  arrangement,  which  I  am  sure 
would  be  better  for  all  parties  concerned." 

"Let  him  but  consent  to  any  arrangement, 
and  I  am  willing  to  agree  to  it  at  once.  I'll 
^ye  him  anything  to  settle  it:  any  sum  he 
thinks  proper  to  demand;  and  I  could  suggest 
eomething  which  would  render  the  expediency 
of  such  a  settlement  apparent  in  his  calmer 
moments,  even  to  him." 

"  What  is  it  *?  Let  me  knou',  that  I  may  urge 
it.  for  I  am  really  most  anxious  to  prevail  upon 
him  to  adopt,  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  the 
course  now  proposed." 


"'My  friend,"  said  Raven,  with  deliberats 
intensity,  "  I  am  perfectly  well  aware  that  you 
abhor  the  crime  of  which  I  at  once  acknow- 
ledge to  you  that  I  am  guilty,  as  much  as  any 
man  can;  but  as,  before  me,  you  have  sup- 
pressed what  you  feel,  and  have  come  to  me 
in  the  character  of  a  man  of  the*  world,  to 
argue  the  matter  upon  worldly  grounds  alone, 
I  will  meet  you  upon  those  grounds,  with  the 
view  of  stating  what  I  conceive  to  be  sufficient 
to  convince  Mr.  Whitely  —  or  Whitbread,  as  I 
always  understood  his  name  to  be  —  of  the  ex- 
pediency at  least  of  consenting  to  settle  the 
matter,  as  I  am  anxious  it  should  be  settled, 
and  that  without  delay.  In  the  first  place, 
then,  let  us  look  at  the  course  which  he 
proposes  to  pursue :  I  would  not  injure  that 
man  more  deeply  than  he  has  already  been 
injured;  I  would  not  have  him  incur  legal 
expenses,  which  must,  of  necessity,  fall  upon 
him ;  nor  am  I  willing  to  take  advantage  of 
his  position,  as  I  sufficiently  prove,  by  offer- 
ing him  any  sum  of  money  he  thinks  pro- 
per to  claim.  But  he  proposes  to  go  to  law  ; 
and  he  can  do  so,  doubtless :  there  is  nothing 
more  easy  than  for  a  man  to  go  to  law  ;  but  I 
am  anxious  to  have  him  understand,  at  least, 
that  no  law  can  touch  me  !  He  has.  of  course, 
told  you  all.  He  charges  me,  in  the  first  place^ 
with  the  seduction  of  his  wife.  How  can  he, 
legally,  substantiate  that  charge  ?  How  is  he 
to  prove  it  1  W^hat  witnesses  can  he  produce  ? 
He  can  produce  no  witnesses ;  and,  if  he  could, 
as  the  thing  happened  nearly  fifteen  years  ago, 
he  could  not  bring  an  action  against  me  now  ; 
while,  even,  if  we  assume  that  he  could  bring 
his  action,  the  amount  of  damages  he  could 
obtain  would  be  as  nothing  when  compared 
with  the  sum  I  now  offer  to  give  him.  As  far 
as  that  is  concerned,  then,  it  is  manifest  that 
he  would  in  any  case  be  a  loser  by  going  to 
law  ;  and  when  we  come  to  the  other  charge, 
which  refers  to  his  confinement  as  a  lunatic,  it 
cannot  be  shown  that  I  had  anything  to  do  with 
that  transaction  ;  and,  if  even  it  could,  he  must 
know  it  to  be  perfectly  ridiculous  to  suppose 
that  I  am  legally  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the 
two  physicians,  by  whom  the  certificate  was 
signed,  and  whose  signatures  alone  would  in- 
demnify me  if  I  had  even  been  directly  instru- 
mental in  obtaining  them ;  but  I  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  certificate  ;  m)''  name 
does  not  in  any  way  appear ;  so  that  he  can 
have  no  possible  grounds  for  proceeding  against 
me  as  the  person  who  caused  him  to  be  con- 
fined. If,  therefore,  he  will  but  reflect  upon 
this ;  if  he  can  but  be  brought  to  understand 
his  position,  which  is  in  reality  one  of  utter 
helplessness,  as  far  as  the  law  is  concerned,  he 
cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  expediency  of  con- 
senting to  some  such  arrangement  as  that  now 
proposed.  I  should  not  have  spoken  thus  on  a 
subject  of  this  kind,  had  you  not  appeared  here 
with  the  view,  riot  of  denouncing  the  crime  of 
which  I  have  been  guilty,  but  of  suggesting  the 
best  means  of  meeting  the  difficulty  which 
that  crime  has  induced.  I  should  have  been, 
under  any  other  circumstances,  ashamed  to 
argue  the  matter  as  I  have  done,  in  this  coolj 
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(Calculatii  g  n  inner  ;  for,  however  hateful  I 
may  appear,  1  still  hope  that  I  am  not  dead  to 
every  proper  feeling ;  but.  as  you  wished  to 
know  what  I  could  urp;e,  at  all  calculated  to 
promote  a  private  settlement  of  this  most  un- 
happy allair,  I  felt  myself  justihed  in  stating 
ihe  case  as  if  the  point  to  be  considered  were 
one  of  a  pecuniary  character  solely." 

To  every  word  of  this.  Uncle  John  listened 
with  deep  attention.  He  weighed  every  sen- 
tence as  Raven  deliberately  proceeded,  and 
could  not  but  feel,  that  in  a  worldly  point  of 
view,  nothing  could  be  more  conclusive.  He 
had,  indeed,  formed  an  exceedingly  bad  opin- 
ion of  his  character  as  a  man,  but  he  looked 
upon  him  then  but  as  an  advocate;  and  being 
lirmly  convinced  that  the  course  proposed  was 
the  only  one  which  VVhitely  could  pursue  with 
ai\y  chance  of  success,  he  at  once  expressed 
his  determination  to  employ  all  the  means  in 
his  power,  with  the  ^'.ew  of  inducing  him  to 
adopt  it. 

"Pray,  do  so.''  said  Raven;  "not  for  me, 
but  for  the  sake  of  my  child.  For  her  sake  I 
am  anxious  that  this  matter  should  not  be  ex- 
posed in  a  court  of  law;  for,  although  I  know 
that  no  law  can  reach  me,  the  public  disgrace 
of  which  the  fact  of  its  being  brought  into 
court  might  be  productive,  would  render  my 
poor  girl  wretched  for  life.  He  is  justified,  of 
course,  in  doing  all  he  can  against  me  ;  but  by 
going  to  law,  he  will  but  injure  himself,  not 
me ;  except,  indeed,  in  so  far  as  the  expose 
may  be  concerned ;  and  I  question  much 
whether  he  can  bring  sufficient  evidence  to  in- 
duce even  the  public  to  believe  him,  anxious 
as  they  invariably  are  to  believe  everything 
which  happens  to  be  charged  against  a  man. 
Urge  him — pray,  urge  him  !  to  look  at  the  thing 
in  this  light.  He  cannot,  in  any  way,  benefit 
himself:  he  will,  on  the  contrary,  have  to  pay 
ruinously  for  any  attempt  to  obtain  legal  re- 
venge. Use  your  utmost  influence:  prevail 
upon  him,  if  possible,  to  consent  to  an  arrange- 
ment. I  think,  that  if  he  can  bring  himself  to 
look  at  the  case  as  it  stands,  with  reference 
solely  to  his  power  to  injure  me,  he  will  event- 
ually yield." 

'•I  think  so,  too,"  said  Uncle  John;  "I'll  re- 
turn to  him  at  once,  and  put  each  point  as 
itrongly  as  possible." 

"  But,  my  friend,  independently  of  this, 
what  is  to  be  donel" 

"  We  had  better  enter  into  no  other  subject 
at  present.  Let  this  be  settled  first.  That  to 
which  we  have  looked  forward  with  so  much 
pleasure,  must  now,  of  course,  be  postponed." 

"That,"  said  Raven,  "is  inevitable.  But, 
Valentine,  he  has  been  waiting  to  see  me  all 
the  evening,  and  I  know  that  he  bears  up 
against  it  like  a  man-  but  I  really  have  not 
nerve  enough  to  meet  him,  my  friend  !" 

"It  is  unnecessary  that  you  should  do  so 
now.  I'll  take  him  home  with  me.  He  has 
been  waiting,  I  apprehend,  more  with  the  view 
of  being  near  poor  Louise." 

"Thank  Heaven!  she  is  now  much  more 
calm.  If  anything  were  to  happen  to  her,  the 
little  time  I  have  to  live  would  be  passed  in 
constant  torture." 


"  Let  us  hope  for  the  best.  I  have  not  the 
smallest  doubt  that,  with  care  she  will  soon  be 
restored.  But,  good-night.  This  task  must,  if 
possible,  be  accomplished  before  I  sleep." 

"  I  leave  it,  with  confidence,  ciitirely  in  your 
hands.  Whatever  you  propose  I  will  gladly 
accede  to." 

Uncle  John  then  left  him,  and  looked  in  upon 
Valenthio,  who,  having  just  heard  from  his 
mother  that  Louise  was  going  on  extremely 
well,  and  that,  moreover,  she  was  then  calmly 
sleeping,  consented  to  accompany  him  home ; 
and  on  their  way  he  applauded  the  anxiety  of 
his  uncle  to  effect  a  private  settlement  of  the 
affair;  and  his  uncle,  in  return  applauded  his 
declaration,  that,  notwithstanding  what  had  oc- 
curred, or  what  might  occur  hereailer,  preju- 
dicial to  the  character  of  Raven,  ho  felt,  and 
should  continue  to  feel,  bound  to  keep  faith 
with  Louise. 

On  reaching  home,  they  were  informed  by 
Mrs.  Smugman,  who  appeared  at  the  door 
much  perturbed,  that  Horace  was  in  the  house 
in  a  state  of  intoxication,  as  she  strongly  sus- 
pected ;  that  he  had  forced  his  way  into  Good- 
man's chamber:  and  that,  after  havhig  acted 
with  much  violence  there,  he  went  into  the 
drawing-room,  from  which  he  declared  that  he 
never  would  stir  till  they  returned.  They  were 
both,  of  course,  highly  indignant  at  this,  and 
proceeded  at  once  to  the  drawing-room,  where 
they  found  Horace  stretched,  fast  asleep,  upon 
the  sofa.  It  was  not  long  before  they  aroused 
him,  although  he  slept  soundly,  for  they  were 
not  at  the  moment  extremely  choice  of  the 
means  by  which  persons  are,  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  awakened  :  they  had  him  up  in 
the  shortest  possible  period  of  time,  and  the 
moment  their  efforts  had  been  crowned  with 
success,  he  exclaimed,  "  Ah  1  my  two  trumps ! 
Well,  how  are  you?" 

"  \Vhat  is  your  business  with  us?"  sternly 
demanded  Uncle  John. 

"  Now,  is  that  the  way  to  address  an  old 
friend  V  returned  Horace,  with  an  extraordinary 
look,  and  an  equally  e.vtraordinary  tone  of  re- 
monstrance. "Is  it  regular?  does  it  sound  at 
all  pretty?" 

"  Whatever  you  have  to  say,  young  man, 
say  at  once.  We  cannot  have  our  time  wasted 
now." 

"There  you  go  again, — young  man  !  Why 
do  you  cut  away  in  that  nasty  manner  ?  Can't 
you  address  me  with  a  little  more  elegance  ?" 

"  Why  are  you  here  ?" 

"  That's  the  point !  I  am  here  in  the  respon- 
sible capacity  of  plenipo-extraordinary  from  the 
governor,  and  when  I  produce  my  credentials,  I 
do  expect  to  be  treated  wdth  all  the  courtesy 
that's  regular.  I  have  got  a  whole  lot  of  dirty 
documents  here,  which  I  am  authorized  to  give 
up  on  a  certain  condition.  But  come,  don  t  be 
crusty;  sit  down  and  look  pleasant,  and  then 
I'll  let  you  into  the  whole  busine.ss." 

"I  wish,"  said  Uncle  John,  "that  you  had 
come  at  a  more  seasonable  hour." 

"Well,  how  could  I  help  it?  I  started  ofT 
this  morning  to  come,  early  enough,  and  I 
should  have  been  here  at  a  more  seasonable 
hour,  only  I  happened  on  my  way  to  meet  a 
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few  out-and-outers,  who  couldn't  at  all  do  with- 
out me !" 

Conceiving  that  his  object  was  to  restore 
Goodman's  papers,  Uncle  John  then  gravely 
took  his  seat 

'•Now,  then,"  said  Horace,  ''here  we  have, 
you  see,  a  lot  of  rummy  pieces  of  parchment. 
Which  the  governor  wished  me  to  deliver  into 
the  hands  of  his  brother;  but  as  that  old  fool, 
who  never  was  known  to  listen  to  reason  when 
it  proceeded  from  my  lips,  has  referred  me  to 
you,  I  have  waited  here  all  this  time,  and 
would  liave  continued  to  wait,  if  you  hadn't 
2ome  home  till  the  week  after  next." 

"  AVell,  sir,  what  do  you  propose  V 

"  \Vhy,  assuming  that  you  have  full  powers 
to  act,  I  propose  to  deliver  them  to  you,  on  con- 
dition that,  as  the  governor  is  not  very  flush,  he 
is  never  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  little  bill 
of  those  dirty  scamps  of  lawyers." 

"  Are  these  all  the  papers  which  belonged  to 
my  friend  ?" 

"  Why,  of  course  !  Do  you  think  that  I  would 
bring  less  than  alH" 

"Very  well,  sir;  I  am  willing  to  receive 
them." 

"And  to  give  me  an  acknowledgment  of 
your  having  received  them,  and  to  name  the 
condition,  of  course?  Then  you  know  it  will 
be  all  right  and  regular." 

"  Well,  sir,  I'll  even  take  it  upon  myself  to 
do  that,"  said  Uncle  John,  who  accordinglv 
wrote  an  acknowledgment  to  the  effect  that  he 
had  received  the  documents  on  the  condition 
named,  the  terms  of  which  he,  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Goodman,  had  agreed  to. 

"Well,"  said  Horace,  on  taking  the  receipt. 
"And  now,  what  are  you  going  to  stand?  You 
never  bring  out  the  ghost  of  a  glass  of  wine  to 
give  a  fellow." 

"  We  are  bu.sy,  very  busy,"  said  Uncle  John, 
"  I  beg  that  you  will  detain  us  no  longer." 

"Oh!  very  well!  Why  don't  you  say  at 
once,  'There's  the  door:  j^ou'd  better  cut  it!' 
You  want  to  ofiend  me,  I  suppose,  but  you 
wont ;  although  it's  enough  to  make  a  man  go 
slap  into  hysterics,  to  see  the  base  ingratitude 
of  this  blessed  world.  But  never  mind.  Ta, 
ta!  You  don't  suppose  that  I  want  your 
eighteen-penny  port.  It's  only  the  look  of  the 
thing  that  stuns  me  !  But,  adieu  !  It"ll  be  all 
one  in  the  grave.  We  never  know  the  value 
of  a  friend  till  we've  lost  him." 

Having  calmly  delivered  himself  to  this  effect, 
he  stuck  his  hat  on  one  side  so  ingeniously,  that 
his  right  eye  and  ear  were  completely  concealed, 
and  walked  with  an  air  of  magnanimity  from 
the  house,  when  Uncle  John  at  once  proceeded 
to  Goodman's  chamber  with  the  documents, 
conceiving  that  the  property  of  his  friend  was 
now  secure. 

It  will,  however,  be  proper  to  mention  here, 
that  th(!se  documents  were  utterly  valueless. 
Walter,  yielding  to  his  wife,  who  was  warmly 
backed  by  Horace,  had  disposed  of  every  avail- 
able species  of  property,  and  had  sent  these 
worthless  pieces  of  parchment  back,  in  the  full 
conviction  that  his  brother,  being  then  much  too 
weak  to  examine  them,  would  give  instructions 
for  all  legal  proceedings  to  be  stayed,  if  indeed 


he  did  not  undertake  to  defray  the  expenses 
already  incurred. 

All  this  had  been  effectually  accomplished  • 
Uncle  John  had  undertaken,  in  his  friend'-.- 
name,  to  selde  whh  the  attorney,  and  when  the 
documents  were  carried  to  Goodman,  he  felt  .sa 
exhausted,  that  they  were  at  once  ""set  asido 
without  even  being  looked  at.  The  fact  of 
Horace  having  burst  into  the  room,  had  thrown 
him  into  a  slate  of  excitement  which  nearly 
proved  fatal.  It  was  evident  to  Uncle  John 
when  he  entered,  that  another  such  a  shock 
would  be  the  last  he  would  ever  experience. 
He  trembled  violently  even  then,  and  gasped 
for  breath  as  he  pressed  his  friend's  hand,  and 
begged  of  him  not  to  leave  him,  until  he  had 
become  more  composed. 

"Valentine,  that  good  boy-"  said  he,  after  a 
pause,  in  a  voice  so  faint  that  it  verged  upon  a 
whisper,  '•  is  going  to  be  married  in  the  morn- 
ing.    I  pray  that  he  may  be  happy !" 

"  The  marriage,"  said  Uncle  John,  "  has  been 
postponed.  The  young  lady  has  been  taken 
very  suddenly  ill." 

''  I  am  very  sorry  for  it.  Young  or  old — 
young  or  old,  my  dear  friend, — all  have  their 
afflictions." 

Goodman,  with  a  sigh,  relapsed  again  into 
silence,  which  Uncle  John  did  not  disturb,  but 
sat  patiently  with  him  until  he  conceived  that 
he  had  fallen  into  a  slumber,  when  he  stealthily 
quitted  the  room.  It  was  then  that  he  ascer- 
tained that  while  he  was  with  Goodman, 
Whitely,  who  had  been,  contrary  to  his  usual 
custom,  from  home  the  whole  of  the  evening, 
had  returned ;  and  that,  having  learned  that 
Valentine,  by  whom  he  had  been  spoken  to 
somewhat  harshly  at  Raven's,  was  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, he  had  retired  at  once  to  his  chamber. 
Uncle  John  was,  therefore,  compelled  to  defer 
the  performance  of  the  task  he  had  proposed, 
but  sat  up  till  midnight  conversing  with  Valen- 
tine, who  was  still  sustained  by  that  profound 
firmness  which  enables  a  man  to  regard  diffi- 
culties but  as  evils  to  be  surmounted,  no  matter 
what  shape  they  may  assume. 


CHAPTER  LVHI. 

THE    INTERVIEW  OF  UNCLE  JOHN  AND    WHITELY  WlTIl 
I,1R.    WRITALL,    AN    ATTORNEY- AT-LAW. 

Immediately  after  breakfast  the  following 
morning,  Valentine  left  with  the  lively  hope  of 
hearing  that  Louise  had  made  some  progress 
towards  restoration;  and  the  moment  he  had 
done  so.  Uncle  John  very  cautiously  reopened 
the  subject  of  the  compromise  he  so  anxiously 
desired  to  effect  between  Whitely  and  Raven 

"  I  saw  Raven  last  evening,"  said  he,  "  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  I  ever  beheld  any  one  so 
conscience-striken  in  the  whole  course  of  my 
life." 

'^The  scoundrel!"  exclaimed  V/hitely,  "I 
wonder  he  is  not  ashamed  to  show  his  face  to 
you  or  any  other  honorable  gentleman." 

"  lie  is  ashamed  :  he  was  ashamed  to  see 
me  last  evening.  I  had  the  utmost  difficulty 
in  obtaining  an  intcrTicw  vrith  him;  and  whea 
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'T  did,  I  found  him  fripjlitfully  dejected.  Of 
course,  our  conversation  touched  solely  upon 
this  unhappy  subject,  and  he  urged  me  most 
earnestly  to  exert  whatever  iullurnce  I  might 
have,  with  a  view  of  prevailing  upon  you  to 
consent  to  some  private  arrangement,  not  for 
his  sake,  indeed,  but  for  the  sake  of  his  child, 
who  is  now  lying  seriously  ill." 

"For  her,  poor  girl,  I  am  sorry — very  sorry j 
I  feel  that  I  could  not  be  more  so  were  she 
even  my  own  ;  for  Valentine,  also,  am  I  sorry  ) 
for,  although  he  spoke  unkindly  to  me,  I  can- 
not but  believe  that  he  did  it  solely  to  check  a 
species  of  perhaps  unjustifiable  rashness:  I  am 
sorry  for  them  both,  and  would  do  much  to 
save  them  from  aruioyance;  but  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  believe  that  I  should  be  acting,  as  a 
man  under  the  circumstances  ought  to  act,  if, 
even  for  them,  I  permitted  that  villain  to 
escape." 

'•It  was  for  them — only  for  them,  that  he 
pleaded.  As  far  as  he  was  concerned  he 
acknowledged  that  you  were  bound  as  a  man 
to  pursue  huTi  by  all  means  in  your  power." 

'•  And  pursue  him  I  will !" 

'•'Of  course,  knowing  him  as  I  do,  and  being 
in  some  degree  connected  with  him  through 
Valentine,  as  I  am,  it  will  be  but  natural  for 
vou  to  imagine  that  I  lean  somewhat  towards 
nim  without  sufficiently  considering  you." 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  friend,  I  do  not.  Your 
honesty  of  purpose,  your  integrity,  the  pure 
principles  by  which  I  know  you  to  be  guided, 
tend  to  strengthen  my  conviction  that  you  are 
incapable  of  advising  me  to  adopt  any  course 
which  you  deem  inconsistent  with  my  honor." 

"I  acknowledge  at  once,  that  I  lean  so  far 
tov.-ards  him  as  to  be  anxious  to  have  this  me- 
lancholy affair  settled,  as  far  as  it  can  be  settled, 
privately :  not  for  him — for  his  conduct  admits 
of  no  extenuation — but  for  his  poor  child,  whose 
heart  any  public  exposure  would  go  far  towards 
breaking.  But  if  even  I  had  no  knowli3dge 
whatever  of  him  or  of  any  one  with  whom  he 
is  connected,  as  your  friend,  I  should  advise 
you,  for  your  own  sake  alone,  not  to  plunge  into 
the  uncertain  depths  of  the  law,  being  afraid — 
as  I  thould  be  in  such  a  case  as  this — that  al- 
though in  reputation  you  might  seriously  injure 
him,  you  woidd,  in  doing  so,  more  seriously  in- 
jure yourr«jlf.  You  know  more  of  the  law 
which  bears  upon  this  point — doubdess,  much 
more  than  I  do:  but  even  in  the  event  of  my 
having  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  party  on 
the  other  side,  I  should  argue  with  you  thus. 
You  are  anxious  to  go  to  law  :  very  well.  You 
cannot  proceed  criminally  :  you  must  bring  a 
civil  action;  you  may  even  bring  two:  you 
bring  two  actions:  you  succeed  in  both;  and 
the  punishment  awarded  is  of  a  pecuniary  char- 
octor.  Now,  what  amount  of  damages,  I  ask, 
would  you  be  likely  to  get?  anything  like  five 
thousand  pounds?" 

"  In  all  probability,  not  half  that  amount." 

"  Well,  assuming  that  there  was  a  prospect 
of  obtaining  that  amount,  what  would  you  say 
if,  instead  of  the  trouble,  the  anxiety,  the  risk 
of  a  trial,  you  were  offered  ten  thousand 
poimds  down  ?" 

"  My  answer  would  be  this  :  I  cannot  feel 


justified  in  entering  into  anything  like  a  com- 
promise with  a  villain." 

"Are  you  justified  in  utterly  ruining  your- 
self to  be  revenged  on  a  villain  ?  And  wo'.ild 
you  not  be  utterly  ruined  in  the  event  of  a 
failure?" 

"  I  am  poor,  very  poor :  that  cannot  be  dis- 
guised." 

"Avoid  then,  going  to  law  with  a  rich  man." 

"But  if  that  doctrine  were  to  obtain,  the 
poor  would  be  crushed  by  the  rich  with  im- 
punity !" 

'•  Not  in  a  case  of  this  description,  in  which 
the  rich  man  proposes  to  pay,  perhaps  ten 
times  the  amount  that  could  be  gained  by  re- 
sorting to  law.  This  is  not  like  a  case  in  which 
a  man  offers  to  give  a  certain  sum  to  escape 
corporeal  punishment  :  if  it  were  possible  to 
punish  him  in  any  other  way  than  that  of 
attacking  his  purse,  there  might  perhaps  be 
some  grounds  for  h-.'sitation  :  but  ho  can  only 
be  thus  punished,  and  he  ofters  to  punish  him- 
self ten  times  more  :  he  offers  to  pay  at  once 
ten  thousand  pounds,  and  thus  to  relieve  you 
from  all  anxiety  about  the  issue  of  a  trial,  and 
I  must  say  that  the  issue  in  this  case,  to  say 
the  least  of  it.  is  of  an  extremely  doubtful 
character." 

"  I  do  not  think  so.  From  all  that  I  can 
learn,  I  am  induced  to  believe  that  I  ought  not 
to  entertain  the  smallest  doubt  about  the  mat- 
ter. Last  night  I  was  introduced  to  an  exceed- 
ingly clever  lawyer — with  whom  I  have  an 
appointment  this  morning  at  twelve,  who  as- 
sured me  distinctly,  when  I  had  explained  the 
chief  features,  that  in  such  a  case  as  mine, 
which  exhibits  such  a  combination  of  wrongs, 
the  law  would  fall  upon  the  wronger  with  ter- 
rible vengeance.  Now.  as  I  am  anxious  to 
remove  the  impression  you  entertain,  that  the 
law  is  inoperative  in  a  case  of  this  description, 
I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  accompany  me  this 
morning  as  my  friend,  that  j'ou  may  hear  how 
the  law  stands,  and  judge  for  yourself." 

"  I  shall  indeed  be  most  happy  to  do  so,  feel- 
ing perfectly  assured  of  your  belief,  that  al- 
though I  am  still  in  communication  with  Raven, 
I  shall  take  no  advantage  of  anything  I  may 
hear,  which,  if  known  on  the  other  side,  might 
tend  to  prejudice  your  case." 

"  You  may  be  assured  that  that  is  my  belief. 
For  were  it  not  so,  I  certainly  should  not  have 
been  so  anxious  for  you  to  go  with  me.  You 
can  appear  in  the  sole  character  of  my  friend: 
your  knowledge  of  the  other  party  need  not  at 
all  transpire." 

It  was  at  once  then  arranged  that  they 
should  wait  upon  this  gentleman  together ;  and 
accordingly,  at  the  hour  appointed,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  "the  office  of  Mr.  Writall. 

On  ringing  the  office-bell,  their  ears  were  ad- 
dressed by  a  slight  consumptive  tick,  when,  as 
that  caused  the  door  to  fly  open,  they  entered, 
and  beheld  an  emaciated  little  being,  who  was 
then  in  the  act  of  enjoying  a  pinch  of  snufT, 
which  appeared  to  be  the  only  luxury  within 
his  reach,  and  who,  in  answer  to  Whitely's 
question,  which  had  reference  to  the  fact  of 
Mr.  Writall  being  within,  said  he  didn't  know 
exactly,  but  he'd  see,  when,  in  order  to  euablo 
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himself  to  see  with  distinctness,  he  inquired 
the  name  of  Whitely,  and  disappeared.  He 
%Tas  not  absent  long.  He  soon  became  en- 
lightened on  the  subject,  and,  on  his  return, 
announced  that  Mr.  Writall  was  within,  and  im- 
mediately ushered  them  into  the  sanctum. 

As  they  entered,  Mr.  Writall,  who  was'  a  man 
of  immense  personal  importance,  and  whose 
cheeks  were  peculiarly  bloated,  was  standing 
with  his  right  thumb  in  the  arm-hole  of  his 
waistcoat,  and  his  left  foot  on  a  chair,  looking 
as  pompous  as  if  he  had  just  before  swallowed 
a  pot  of  porter. 

"I  hope  you  are  well,  sir,"  said  he,  in  a  sin- 
gularly dignified  wobble,  swelling  each  word 
until  It  became  as  much  as  his  mouth  could 
hold. 

"  A  friend,  I  presume  V 

Whitely  answered  by  formally  introducing 
Uncle  John,  and  they  sat  down  with  business- 
like views. 

''  I  have  been  thinking,  sir.  of  this  immense 
case,  of  which  you  told  me.  I  have  been  turn- 
ing it  deliberately  over  in  my  mind,  and  having 
deeply  consuhed  the  best  authorities  upon  the 
subject,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the 
course  is  quite  clear." 

"  I  have,"'  said  Whitely,  ''  an  absolute  hold 
upon  him,  then?"' 

''Undoubtedly:  beyond  all  dispute;  an  im- 
mense hold." 

"  That  is  the  grand  point,"  returned  Whitely, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  Uncle  John ; — "  that  is  the 
grand  point  that  I  am  anxious  to  have  ex- 
plained." 

"Than  which  explanation,  sir,  nothing  can 
be  more  easy.  The  defendant  seduced  your 
wife.  He  cohabited  with  her.  She  was  under 
his  protection.  Of  course  an  action  for  crim. 
con.  will  lie  there." 

'•  Notwithstanding  it  occurred  nearly  fifteen 
years  since  ]" 

"Notwithstanding  it  occurred  nearly  fifteen 
vears  since.  All  we  shall  have  to  do  will  be  to 
show,  that  by  maliciously  causing  you  to  be 
confined  in  an  asylum  for  lunatics,  he  placed  it 
completely  out  of  your  power  to  bring  your 
action  within  the  period  prescribed  by  the 
statute." 

"  Exactly :  I  understand  ;  and  this,  of  course, 
can  be  shown  ?" 

"Of  course." 

"Will  you  allow  me,"  said  Uncle  John,  "to 
ask  how"?" 

"By  the  production  of  witnesses." 

"But.  unfortunately,  my  friend  Mr.  Whitely 
has  no  witnesses." 

"No  witnesses!  Where  is  the  proprietor  of 
the  asvlum  ? — where  are  the  keepers'?  Sub- 
p(Ena  them  all;  bring  them  all  up  !" 

"  Can  they  prove  that  the  defendant.  Raven, 
compassed,  or  was  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  incarceration  of  my  friend  V 

"That  remains  to  be  seen." 

"  But,  like  all  prudent  men,  Mr.  "Whitely  is 
anxious  to  see  his  way  clearly  before  he  pro- 
ceeds." 

"  It  is  impossible  for  him  not,  sir,  to  see  his 
way  clearly." 


"Upon  my  word,"  observed  "Whitely,  "I 
confess  that  I  cannot  at  present." 

"  Have  you,  yourself,  the  slightest  doubt  that 
these  persons  can  prove  the  defendant  to  have, 
directly  or  ind  irectly,  caused  you  to  he  con  fined  ?  "* 

"  I  am  afraid  they  know  nothing  of  him. 
His  name  did  not  in  any  way  appear." 

"  Well,  that  is  a  difficulty  very  soon  got  ovei. 
If  they  cannot  prove  it,  other  witnesses  can." 

"  What  other  witnesses'?"  inquired  Whitely. 

"Oh,  I'll  undertake  to  produce  witnesses," 
replied  Mr.  W^ritall,  nodding  ver}' m3'steriously. 

"  I  really  cannot  see  Avhere  we  shall  find 
them." 

"  Oh,  that  is  a  difficulty  soon  overcome.  I'll 
stake  my  reputation  on  finding  sufficient  wit- 
nesses." 

"Then,  of  course,"  said  Uncle  John,  who 
looked  at  Whitely  as  if  he  did  not  understand 
it,  "  we  may  assume  that  point  to  be  settled  ?" 

"Of  course." 

"  And  that  the  settlement  of  that  point  will 
be  sufficient?" 

"  And  that  the  settlement  of  that  point  will 
be  sufficient." 

"  But,  on  what  authority  was  my  friend  here 
received  and  detained  by  the  proprietor  of  the 
asylum  in  question  1  Was  not  his  authority  tlie 
certificate  of  the  two  physicians?" 

"Undoubtedly:  the  certificate  of  the  two 
physicians." 

"How  then  can  we  impugn  this,  their  evi- 
dence of  my  friend's  insanity  at  that  time?" 

"  I'll  manage  it.     Leave  that  to  me." 

"But,"  urged  Whitely,  "how  is  it  to  be 
done?" 

"'  If  it  cannot  be  done  in  one  way,  it  can  :n 
another.  We  can  even  indict  all  concerned 
for  a  conspiracy." 

"  But  what  witnesses  have  we  to  sustam 
such  an  indictment  ?" 

"  Witnesses  are  to  be  found:  affidavits  are  to 
be  had.  Leave  the  whole  thing  to  me,  and  it 
shall  be  done.  If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst, 
we  can  harass  him  so,  that  he  will  be  but  too 
happy  to  compromise  the  matter,  by  coming 
down  handsomely." 

"  And  what,  may  I  ask,"  said  LTncle  John, 
"  would  you  consider  a  handsome  sum  in  such 
a  case?" 

"  VVhy,  as  he  is  a  rich  man,  I'd  make  him 
come  down  with  a  couple  of  thousand  pounds. 
I'd  let  him  off  for  very  little  less." 

"  But  were  he  to  offer  to  put  down  at  one© 
such  a  sum  as — say  ten  thousand  pounds — " 

"  Oh,  such  a  sum  as  that  is  altogether  out  of 
the  question.  It's  a  large  sum,  sir,  recollect,  is 
that  of  ten  thousand, — a  sum  which  is  not  to  be 
picked  up  every  day !  But  whatever  sum  he 
might  ofier,  however  large.  I'd  take  care  to 
harass  him  well  before  I  consented  to  receive  it." 

"  But  if,  afier  having  discovered  that  youi 
object  was  to  harass  him,  he  were  to  defy  you, 
and  refuse  then  to  compromise  at  all,  what  sort 
of  position  would  my  friend  be  in  then?" 

"  Money,"  said  VVhitelj',  "  is  not  the  primary 
object.  I  want  to  punish  him,  it  is  true,  and 
he  deserves  to  be  punished  severely ;  but  my 
chief  aim  is  to  compel  him  to  produce,  or  a^ 
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least  to  give  me  some  sufficient  clue  to  the  dis- 
covery of  my  children." 

"  Punish  him  first,"  said  Mr.  Writall,  "  settle 
Ihat  matter  first,  and  then  make  him  produce 
the  children." 

"But,"  suggested  Uncle  John,  "were  he  to 
propose  now,  not  only  to  put  down  at  once — 
say  ten  thousand  pounds — but  to  give,  with  re- 
gpect  to  the  children,  all  the  information  in  his 
power,  would  it  not,  under  the  circumstances, 
be  advisable  to  accede  at  once  to  such  a  pro- 
position ?' 

"  Why,  as  I  said  before,  ten  thousand  pounds, 
you  know,  is  an  amount  which  is  out  of  all  rea- 
son ;  but,  if  a  good  round  sum  were  to  be  of- 
fered, together  with  the  required  information, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  it  would  be 
advisable  to  do  so,  but  not  before  proceedings 
had  been  commenced,  in  order  that  he  might 
know  that  we  are  really  in  earnest." 

"I,  of  course,  can  compel  him  to  produce 
my  children?" 

"Of  course.  And  yet  there  is  some  slight 
difficulty  there.  I  should  advise — nay,  now  I 
come  to  reflect  on  the  matter,  if  he  be  obsti- 
nate, he  might  be  taken  on  suspicion  of  having 
murdered  those  children  !" 

"Murdered  them!"  cried  Whitely,  with  a 
shudder. 

"But,"  said  Uncle  John,  "how  can  we  prove 
that  he  ever  saw  them'?" 

"  Oh,  that  could  be  proved  ;  but  as  far  as  the 
murder  is  concerned — why,  I  confess,  that  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  secure  witnesses  as  to 
murder ;  but  even  they  are  1o  be  had." 

"What  may  you  mean  by  securing  wit- 
nesses'?" 

"  It  is  a  practice,  sir,  well  understood  in  the 
profession.  At  all  events,  assuming  that  we 
eho'jld  fail  in  this,  the  threat  alone  of  charging 
him  with  murder  would  be  sufficient  to  induce 
him  to  come  down  with  a  little  more." 

Again,  Whitely  and  Uncle  John  looked  ear- 
nesUy  at  each  other,  and  after  a  pause  of  some 
seconds  they  rose. 

"  I  will  retlect,  sir,"  said  Whitely,  "upon  all 
you  have  explained,  and  let  you  know  my  de- 
cision in  the  morning." 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  returned  Mr.  Writall,  who 
was  evidently  surprised  at  the  fact  of  the  con- 
sultation being  so  abruptly  put  an  end  to.  "  Verj^ 
well,  sir.  If  the  case,  sir,  be  placed  in  my 
hands,  it  shall  be  properly  managed.  It  is  my 
pride,  sir,  that  I  never  yet  suffered  a  client  of 
mine  to  be  defeated." 

Uncle  John  and  Whitely  then  took  leave  of 
Mr.  Writall,  with  whom  they  were  not  highly 
pleased.  He  had,  indeed,  supplied  them  both 
with  food  for  reflection  ;  but  while  ojie  of  them 
looked  upon  him  merely  with  contempt,  the 
other  regarded  him  with  ineffable  disgust. 

"'  I  ca;niot  say  that  I  am  even  yet  convinced 
of  the  incorrectness  of  my  view,'-  said  Uncle 
John,  afler  having  walked  for  some  time  in 
silence.  "  P>nt  where  could  he  get  all  the  wit- 
nesses from  ?" 

"My  friend,"  replied  Whitely,  "that  is  a 
legal  scoundrel.  Those  witnesses  are  villains 
who  can  be  got  to  swear  to  anything  in  any 
case,  to  the  ruin  of  any  man." 


"  Is  it  possible  '?" 

"Quite.  They  are  to  be  had  at  all  prices, 
from  ten  shillings  up  to  ten  pounds,  either  to 
appear  and  give  evidence,  or  to  make  affida- 
vits. Such  witnesses  he  pioposed  to  secure  in 
my  rase,  for  clearly  none  others  exist." 

Uncle  John  was  amazed.  He  could  scarcely 
believe  it,  and  thousands,  who  possess  far  more 
knowledge  of  the  profession  than  he  did,  would 
have  been  quite  as  incredulous,  on  being  told 
that  the  practice  of  "hard  swearing,"  more 
especially  that  branch  ycelped  "  affidavit  mak- 
ing," had  become  quite  a  trade. 

This,  however,  did  not  shake  the  purpose  of 
Whitely;  he  still  was  for  law;  but,  as  during 
the  consultation  with  Writall,  certain  doubts 
had  arisen,  he  resolved  on  having  the  opinion 
of  some  eminent  counsel,  upon  whose  judg- 
ment and  integrity  he  might  safely  depend. 


CHAPTER  LTX. 

IN  WHICH  VALENTINE  PROVES  A  GOOD  MOBAr. 
PHYSICIAN. 

That,  under  any  conceivable  circumstances^ 
Louise  would  have  felt  the  postponement  of 
her  marriage  severely,  is  a  fact  which  must 
not  be  concealed,  but  under  such  serious  cir- 
cumstances as  those  by  which  the  postpon3- 
ment  had  been  induced,  she  naturally  held  it 
to  be  indeed  terrible.  It  was  not,  however, 
the  mere  disappointment  which  retarded  her 
recovery  from  the  shock  she  had  received  • 
when  the  physical  effects  of  that  shock  had 
been  subdued,  its  moral  effects  continued  in 
painful  operation  :  for  she  could  not  but  feel 
that  the  disgrace  of  her  father  would  inevitably, 
to  some  extent,  reflect  upon  her. 

For  three  weary  days  she  had  not  beheld  him 
whom  she  had  taught  herself  to  adore;  bui 
although  she  had  felt  this  to  be  of  itself  very 
sad.  and  had  panted  for  the  time  Avhen  she 
might  again  see  him,  when  that  time  arrived 
her  spirit  shrank  from  the  interview,  as  if  she 
feared  that  he  could  not  be  faithful  to  her  then 
without  dishonor. 

Eventually,  however,  at  the  earnest  solicita- 
tion of  her  dear  kind  friend,  whom  she  regarded 
as  her  mother,  she  trembliiigly  consented  to  see 
him ;  and  when  he  entered  the  room  in  which 
she  was  sitting,  pale  as  death,  she  rose  and  flew 
to  him,  as  if  all  cause  for  sorrOw  had  vanished-, 
but,  after  having  embraced  him.  and  passed 
her  hand  fondly  over  his  brow,  and  gazed  upon 
him  with  an  expression  of  rapture  for  an  in- 
stant, the  sudden  flash  of  joy  was  extinguished, 
tears  gushed  from  her  eyes,  and  she  sobbed 
like  a  child. 

"  My  own  Louise !"  exclaimed  Valentine, 
pressing  her  fervendy  to  his  heart.  "Look  up, 
my  sweet  girl !  You  see  /  am  firm,  Louise ! — 
you  see  I  am  firm !"  But,  as  he  spoke,  his 
voice  faltered,  while  the  tears  were  fast  rolling 
down  his  cheeks.  He  could  not  bear  to  see  her 
thus  afflicted.  He  could  firmly  endure  any- 
thing but  that;  that  alone  had  ihe  powor  lonn 
man  him. 
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A  pause  ensued,  during  which  he  endeavored 
to  conceal  his  emotion,  and  led  Louise  to  a 
chair,  while  his  mother,  whom  the  interview  had 
deeply  aflected,  was  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  were 
about  to  break. 

At  length,  however,  they  all  become  com- 
paratively calm ;  and  while  Valentine  was 
standing  with  the  hand  of  Louise  in  his,  pouring 
eloquent  balm  into  her  deeply  wounded  heart, 
the  widow  sat  down  beside  her,  with  the  view 
of  imparting  that  solace  which  she  deemed 
most  effectual,  and  soon  after  quitted  the  room. 

'•'  My  dear  girl,"  said  Valentine,  the  moment 
they  were  alone,  "come,  you  must  not  be  so 
Bad:  you  must  not,  my  love,  indeed." 

"  Valentine,"  said  Louise,  with  the  most  im- 
pressive earnestness,  ''I  love  you  —  dearly, 
tondly — you  know  how  I  love  you  ;  but  this 
unhappy  interview  must  be  our  last!" 

"  Whv,  you  silly  girl :  what  do  you  mean?" 

''  That  I  never  will  consent  to  bring  dishonor 
upon  you." 

"I  believe  it;  I  am  sure  of  it:  I  know  you 
never  will." 

'•  But  this  I  should  be  doing,  if,  after  this 
hour,  I  consented  to  receive  you  as  before." 

•'  Louise,  knowing  the  purity  of  your  mind, 
and  the  beautiful  delicacy  of  your  feelings,  I 
cannot  but  be  conscious  that  this  lamentable 
affair  appears  to  you  in  the  darkest  colors  in 
which  it  can  appear  to  innocence :  thus  let  it 
appear  still,  my  good  girl:  thus  may  it  ever 
appear!  I  would  not  have  those  colors  brighter 
iu  the  eyes  of  one  so  pure.  But,  my  love,  even 
a.ssuming  all  we  have  heard  to  be  true,  and 
looking  at  it  without  the  most  remote  reference 
to  any  extenuating  circumstances,  how  can  my 
alliance  with  you  bring  dishonor  upon  me  1  I 
will  not  affect,  for  one  moment,  to  be  incapable 
of  perceiving  your  views;  and  that  they  spring 
from  an  amiable  source  is  quite  manifest.  But 
how  can  this  act  affect  me  ?  It  is  not  an  act  of 
yours :  nor  is  it  one  over  which  it  is  possible 
for  you  to  have  had  even  the  slightest  control. 
It  is  one  of  which  you  possessed  no  knowledge 
until  now  ! — How  then  can  you  or  I  be  disgraced 
or  dishonored  ?" 

'■  Disgrace  will  attach  to  the  name."  said 
Louise. 

"  That  name  will  no  longer  be  yours  !" 

"  But  will  it  not  be  said,  and  with  truth,  by 
the  malicious,  that  you  married  into  a  family 
whose  character  was  tainted "?"'" 

"This,  indeed,  by  the  malicious  might  be 
said  ;  but  not  with  truth.  If  the  character  of  a 
family  could  be  said  to  be  tainted,  because  the 
acts  of  any  one  of  its  members  are  impure,  few 
families,  indeed,  would  be  in  a  position  to 
boast  of  their  characters  being  without  a  stain. 
But  let  the  malicious  say  what  they  will :  they 
mu.st  be  ingenious  indeed,  if  they  show  that 
any  disgrace  that  may  attach  to  the  name  you 
now  bear,  can  reflect  in  the  slightest  degree 
upon  me.  But,  my  sweetest  girl,  no  such  dis- 
grace will  attach  even  to  the  name.  The  thing 
will  not  be  known.  I  have  the  most  perfect 
confidence  in  the  success  of  those  efforts  which 
my  uncle  is  now  making,  with  the  view  of  pre- 
vailing upon  Whitely  to  consent  to  some  private 
arrangement       If  it  be  thus  arranged,  and  I 


have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  eventually  it 
will  be,  unless  we  ourselves  publish  the  matter 
to  the  malicious,  their  ingenuity  cannot  be 
brought  to  the  test." 

"  Still  I  fear,"  urged  Louise,  "that  you  may 
be  annoyed  :  and  that  such  an  annoyance  as 
that  would  interfere  with  your  hapfiiness,  and 
cause  you  to  regret — " 

"  Louise  !  if  you  did  not  at  this  moment  look 
so  delicately  beautiful,  I  really  do  think  that  I 
should  scold  you.  Why,  you  little  trembling 
creature  ! — who  is  to  annoy  me  if  the  thing  be 
not  known  V 

"'But  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  it  will 
not  be  known  !" 

"  Well,  even  if  it  be  :  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
the  world  does  not  attach  so  much  importance 
to  an  affair  of  this  description  as  you  do.  But 
if  this  be  the  case,  the  thing  must  not  be  known! 
I'll  go  and  tell  Whitely  all  about  it.  I  will  give 
your  compliments  to  him,  and  tell  him  that  if 
he  will  consent  to  an  arrangement  you  will 
have  me:  but  that  if  he  will  not^  it's  all 
over." 

Louise  slightly,  but  very  slighdy,  smiled. 

"  You  will  think,"  continued  Valentine,  "  that 
I  view  this  matter  with  levity,  although,  indeed, 
I  do  not ;  but  it  really  is  useless  to  grieve  and 
mourn,  and  be  miserable  about  it.  AVere  we 
to  run  about  the  streets,  and  fill  the  air  with  our 
lamentations,  we  might  astonish  the  people 
certainly,  and  perhaps  we  might  amuse  them  ; 
but  we  could  not  alter  the  case  as  it  stands. 
The  thing  has  been  done,  and  we  are  bound  to 
make  the  best  of  it :  but  I  question  if  even 
Llewellen  him.self  can  instance  a  case  in  which 
any  disagreeable  position  was  rendered  more 
pleasant  by  an  indulgence  in  excessive  grief." 

"You  are  a  dear  good  soul,"  said  Louise,  ar- 
ranging his  hair  as  he  set  on  a  stool  beside  her. 

"  I'm  glad  you  think  so,"  said  Valentine  :  "I 
ought  to  terminate  my  engagement  with  eclaL 
I  ought  to  make  a  decent  impression  on  this 
my  last  appearance,  as  it  must  be  the  last !" 

"I  would  not  lose  yon  for  the  world  !"  cried 
Louise,  as  she  kissed  his  fine  brow  and  ap- 
peared to  forget  all  her  troubles;  "yet."  she 
added,  with  intensity  of  feeling  and  expres- 
sion, "  I  would  rather  lose  j-ou,  the  world  and 
all,  than  render  you  unhappy  !  But,  my  love, 
this  sad  affair :  you  say  that  there  is  a  urospect 
of  its  being  settled  privately  V 

"A  very  fair  prospect.  In  fact  1  have  no 
doubt  whatever  of  its  being  thus  arranged. 
Whitely  holds  out  at  present,  it  is  true  •  but  Tm 
convinced  that  we  shall  eventually  induce  him 
to  consent." 

"  Poor  man  !  I  had  no  thought  of  my  dear 
father  having  acted  as  he  has.  I  could  not 
have  believed  it  if  he  had  not  hirnselt  told  me 
that  it  was  true.  Poor  Mr.  Whitely  !  how 
dreadful  his  feelings  must  have  been  !  But  she 
must  have  been  a  very  wicked  creature  !  I  am 
sure  that  she  must  have  given  my  father  great 
encouragement,  or  he  never  wouid  have  lor- 
gotten  himself  so  far.  Of  course  that  was  the 
cause  of  Mr.  W^hitely's  insanity?" 

By  this  question  Valentine  perceived  that  sh« 
did  not  know  all ;  and,  therefore,  being  most 
anxious  not  to  throw  any  additional  light  upon 
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«  sv.bject  rhich  would  tend  to  sink  Raven  in 
hex  estimation,  he  replied  that  AVhitely  had 
^ever  been  insane,  and  that  he  had  been  con- 
firied  in  a  lunatic  asylum  by  some  person,  who 
wished  to  get  him  out  of  the  way :  which  was 
ijse  fact. 

"  Then  it  is  not  so  dreadful.'"  observed  Louise, 
"  Hs  it  would  have  been  had  he  been  driven  to 
madness  by  that."' 

,  "Of  course  not,"'  said  Valentine;  ''that 
iwould  have  been  a  different  thing  altogether."' 
'  "  But  oh!  you  gentlemen,  you  gentlemen! — 
you  are  terrible  people  !  But  did  Mr.  VVhitely 
treat  her  kindly  ?" 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  don't  know." 
'  "  Perhaps  not ;  he  might  have  been  ver}^  un- 
kind to  her;  perhaps  very  harsh;  and  yet  noth- 
ing could  justify  her  conduct.  She  must  have 
been  bad.  I  am  convinced  that  if  she  had  not 
been,  she  never  could  have  induced  my  father 
to  bring  upon  us  this  dreadful  calamity.  But 
what  became  of  her"?  It  is  a  delicate  question 
perhaps  for  nie  to  put,  but  did  you  ever  hap- 
pen to  hear  what  became  of  her  ?"' 

"Indeed  I  never  did." 
'■   "'Perhaps  she  went  over  to  America,  taking 
the  poor  children  with  her." 

"  Perhaps  she  did :  but  let  us  dismiss  this 
painful  subject.  I  have  been  thinking,  Louise, 
of  a  certain  matter  to  which  it  stiikes  me  I 
never  alluded  before,  but  in  deciding  upon 
which  you  can  render  me  very  material  assist- 
ance.^' 

"Indeed!  Then,  I  am  sure  that  I  shtdl  be 
most  happy  to  do  so."' 

"  Your  politeness  is  proverbial.  Well,  then : 
%vhen  do  you  think — I  will  put  it  in  that  form 
as  being  the  least  unintelligible — when  do  you 
think  that  that  ought  to  be  done  which  was  to 
have  been  done  on  the  first  of  the  month?" 

"The  first  of  the  month? — Oh,  indeed,  my 
dear  Valentine,  we  must  not  think  of  that." 

"  But  that  happens  to  be  the  very  thing  of 
which  I  cannot  help  thinking  !" 

"  But — I — I  don't — really  I  don't — we  must 
wait  till  this  sad  affair  is  settled." 

"  Why  should  we,  my  dearest  1  Why  should 
we  wait  for  that  ?  Wc  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  settlement  of  it." 

"My  dearest  love,  pray  do  me  the  favor  to 
say  no  more  about  it  at  present.  It  is  useless, 
I  find,  to  oppose  you  on  any  subject.  You  cheat 
me  of  every  purpose.  I  really  don't  know  how 
it  is  •  but  no  one  else  could  ever  do  so  !" 

Tne  widow  at  this  moment  entered  the  room, 
and  was  agreeably  surprised  to  see  Valentine 
wniling. 

"  I  beg  pardon,  my  dears,"  she  observed,  "  I 
only  came  for  my  bag.  Well,  come !"  she 
added,  gazing  with  pleasure  at  Louise.  "  Dear 
me,  how  much  better  you  look  !  Well,  really 
now,  what  an  extraordinary  change  !" 

And  it  is  a  fact  well  worthy  of  being  placed 
on  record,  that  the  change  thus  noticed  was 
particularly  striking.  Louise  looked  herself 
again  ;  sadness  disappeared  ;  her  eyes  sparkled 
with  all  their  wonted  brilliancy,  and  she  felt 
that  a  heavy  load  of  sorrow  had  been  removed 
from  her  heart.  And  thus  for  hours  she  con- 
tinued to  feel  cheered  by  the  affectionate  elo- 
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quence  of  Valentine,  who  sat  with  her  until  the 
widow  turned  him  out  of  th"  room,  deeming  it 
quite  inconsistent  with  her  duty  as  a  nursu  to 
allow  him  to  remain  with  her  patient  anj 
longer. 


CHAPTER  LX. 

VALENTINE  VISITS  ASCOT  RACES. 

Valentine  was  now  unremitting  in  his  atten- 
tion to  Louise,  whose  spirits,  by  virtue  of  his 
enliveniitg  influence,  were,  in  a  great  degree, 
restored ;  but  nothing  could  shake  the  resolu- 
tion she  had  formed,  not  to  fix  another  day  for 
the  celebration  of  their  marriage  until  her 
father's  unhappy  affair  had  been  privately  ar- 
ranged, although,  when  a  fortnight  from  the  day 
of  the  discovery  had  elapsed,  Whitely's  consent 
to  such  an  agreement  had  not  been  obtained. 
Uncle  John,  day  by  day,  had  endeavored  to  in- 
duce him  to  adopt  the  mode  proposed,  but  in 
vain  :  he  could  not  be,  by  any  means,  prevailed 
upon  to  yield :  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
take  the  opinion  of  a  certain  distinguished 
member  of  the  bar,  who  happened  to  be  then 
out  of  town,  but  had  promised  that  the  moment 
he  had  obtained  that  opinion  he  would  one  way 
or  the  other  decide. 

Now,  it  may  not  perhaps  be  improper  to  men- 
tion, that  Llewellen,  during  the  whole  of  this 
time,  was  a  singularly  miserable  man.  He  felt 
wretched.  His  appetite  was  falling  off  fright- 
fully; and  although  he  was  utterly  unable  to 
explain  what  was  physiologically  the  mat'er, 
his  feelings  convinced  him.  that  internally  there 
was  something  uncommonly  wrong.  He  ap- 
plied to  the  physician  who  attended  Louise,  but 
the  physician,  instead  of  prescribing,  looked  at 
him  and  smiled.  He  applied  again:  he  drew 
him  aside  the  very  next  time  he  called,  and  put 
out  his  tongue  and  held  out  his  wrist,  and  describ- 
ed the  diagnosis  of  his  complaint  very  pointedly, 
and  then  indeed,  he  had  a  prescription ;  to  take 
a  run  round  his  hat  fifty  times  without  stopping, 
and  to  repeat  the  dose  five  times  a  day,  keep- 
ing his  fore  finger  all  the  time  strictl)^  upon  the 
crown.  And  an  excellent  prescription  it  was. 
It  was,  however,  one  which  he  thought  might 
be  dispensed  with,  although  it  did  induce  him 
to  believe  that  a  little  exercise  of  some  sort 
might  not  prove  pernicious.  But  then,  what 
was  he  to  do  ?  He  had  no  one  to  go  out  with  1 
Valentine  was  constantly  engaged  with  Louise. 
He  could  not  go  out  alone  !  he  would  not  go  out 
alone ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  his  case 
was  getting  daily  worse  and  worse. 

At  length  Louise,  conceiving  that  a  day's  re- 
laxation would  be  of  service  to  Valentine,  sug- 
gested the  propriety  of  his  having  a  rural  stroll ; 
and  as  it  happened,  a  strange  and  inscrutable 
coincidence,  to  be  the  Ascot  race  week,  he 
hinted  to  Llewellen  that  he  did  think  it  possible 
that  he  might  go  and  see  the  cup  run  for.  in 
which  case  he  hoped  to  havei  the  honor  of  his 
company. 

For  some  few  seconds  Llewellen  could  not 
believe  that  Valentine  really  meant  this;  but 
when,  as  with  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning,  ho  W8» 
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struck  with  the  conviction  that  the  thing  in 
reality  wa?  as  it  was,  he  was  in  ecstasies,  and 
ran  about  the  room,  and  peifoimed  a  variety  of 
extraordinary  evohUions_:  some  of  which  were 
of  a  character  strikingly  original. 

"  Is  Louey  coing  too  ?"  he  inquired. 

"  No.  I  cannot  persuade  her  to  do  so." 

"Very  well,"  said  Llewellen,  who  was  not 
at  all  sorry  on  this  account,  "  phen  to  we  co,  my 
poy.  phen  are  we  to  start?" 

"  In  the  morning;  but  as  we  have  no  convey- 
ance of  our  own,  we  must  be  off  rather  early." 

''  As  early  as  you  please  !  Well  Apvv  t'coot- 
ness  knows  it,  look  you,  this  will  pe  peautiful ! 
Put  how  apout  preakfast  ?  Shall  hur  come  as 
hur  tit  pefore  ?"' 

"That  will  be  the  better  way." 

"  Very  well.  And  phot  coat  shall  hur  put  on  ? 
Must  hur  CO  in  sporting  style  ?  Hur've  cot  top 
poots  and  preeches." 

"No,  noj  go  as  you  are." 

".Very  coot,"  said  Llewellen,  to  whom  Val- 
entine's every  word  was  law.  "  Very  coot, 
hur'U  pe  retty.  Inteet  t'cootness  now  this  is  a 
plessing."  And  he  absolutely  felt  it  to  be  one, 
and  that  feeling  prompted  him  to  run  about  so 
much,  that  he  ate  that  day  a  respectable  dinner. 

In  the  morning  he  awoke  about  four,  and 
fearing  that  he  might  oversleep  himself  some- 
what, as  he  had  to  be  with  Valentine  at  half 
past  eight,  if  he  suffered  his  head  to  remain 
upon  the  pillow,  he  rose,  and  embellished  him- 
self deliberately,  and  whisded  like  a  lark,  and 
sung  several  new  songs,  and  then  wended  his 
way  into  the  pantry,  to  see  if  any  litde  article 
therein  had  the  power  to  tempt  him  j  and  hav- 
ing discovered  a  variety  of  things  rather  deli- 
cious, he  laid  a  substantial  foundation  for  a 
breakfast,  and  took  his  departure  for  the  day. 

It  was  then  nearly  six;  and  as  he  walked 
from  street  to  street,  he  really  couldn't  tell  ex- 
acdy  what  to  make  of  the  silence  that  prevail- 
ed. It  strack  him  as  being  rather  awful.  He 
looked  acutely  up  and  down  :  not  a  soul  could 
be  seen :  there  he  was,  walking  about  with  his 
hands  in  his  coat  pockets,  a  solitary  individual 
in  a  wilderness  of  houses.  He  didn't  like  it. 
His  intellects  were,  in  some  degree,  confused. 
Was  it  a  dream  1  Had  all  the  people  emigrated 
during  the  night  ?  \\'as  he  in  some  deserted 
city  ?  It  all  at  once  struck  him  that  the  people 
were  not  up  yet;  and  when  he  looked  round, 
he  really  didn't  wonder  at  it.  Presently  he 
heard  a  few  human  beings  singing,  and  the 
chorus  he  discovered  to  be  stricdy  to  this  effect ; 

"  For  we're  all  jolly  g-ood  fellows, 
For  we're  all  jolly  good  fellows, 
For  we're  all  jolly  good  fellows  1 — 
And  so  say  all  of  us." 

But  although  he  could  hear  them  with  a  dis- 
tinctness which,  to  him,  at  that  lime,  was  pe- 
culiarly refreshing,  he  was  unable  to  see  them 
until  he  arrived  at  the  corner  of  the  next  street, 
when  he  beheld  four  gentlemen  coming  towards 
him,  arm  in  arm,  with  a  striking  irregularity  of 
step,  appearing  to  be  very  happy,  but  looking, 
indeed,  very  pale. 

Ah !  old  fellow !"  exclaimed  one  of  these 
gendeman.  "how  are  you?" 

''  How  to  you  too?''  said  Llewellen,  in  return. 


"  Come,  tip  us  your  fin,  old  fellow  I  you're 
one  of  the  right  sort !"  Hereupon  the  whole 
party  shook  him  cordially  by  the  hand,  \\  hich 
was  very  affectionate.  "  I  say,  is  there  any 
house  open  about  here?'' 

"  Well,  inteet  now,  I  think  all  the  people  are 
in  pet,  look  you !"  » 

A  loud  burst  of  laughter  immediately  followed 
the  announcement  of  this  thought,  which  was 
very  remarkable;  but,  as  Llewellen  inferred 
from  sundry  vague  observations,  which  had 
reference  to  leeks  and  toasted  cheese,  and 
other  purely  unintelligible  matters,  that  th", 
gentlemen  were,  to  some  extent,  tipsy,  ho> 
pa.ssed  on,  and  the  last  he  heard  of  them  was 
an  exceedingly  loud  declaration  in  song,  thai 
they  wouldn't  go  home  till  the  morning. 

The  fact  of  his  having  met  with  this  interest- 
ing party,  notwithstanding,  relieved  his  mind  a 
liule ;  and  as  he  walked  on,  a  few  sober  per- 
sons appeared,  some  with  baskets  of  tools,  some 
with  hods,  rules,  and  spades;  but  the  whole  of 
them  carried  cotton  handkerchiefs,  containing 
something  destined  for  the  stomach ;  still,  time 
seemed  to  move  as  if  engaged  in  some  politi- 
cal conversation,  while  walking  arm  in  arnn 
with  a  tortoise. 

At  length  Llewellen, — which  is  really  very 
singular, — found  himself  standing  before  the 
house  in  which  Valentine  dwelt;  but  the  blinds 
were  all  down,  no  sign  of  life  appeared:  the 
house  could  not  have  been  in  less  of  a  bustle, 
had  all  the  occupants  been  dead.  He  would 
not,  however,  then  leave  the  street ;  he  walked 
up  antl  down  whistling,  until  he  saw  the  girl 
open  the  parlor  shutters,  when  he  knoiki-d  at 
the  door,  got  into  the  house,  went  at  once  up 
to  Valenthie's  room,  was  admitted,  and  wi-# 
happy. 

Valentine  was  not  long  dressing  ;  n»r  was  it 
lona  when  he  had  dressed,  before  they  had 
breakfast;  and  when  that  had  been  dis))osed 
of  satisfactorily,  they  started  for  the  Kailway 
terminus  at  Padding'ton,  with  the  view  of  going 
by  one  of  the  early  trains.  On  reaching  this 
place,  a  train  was  just  about  to  start,  and  im- 
mediately after  they  had  entered  one  of  the 
carriages,  they  were  off  at  the  rate  of  some 
considerable  number  of  miles  an  hour. 

■•  Time,"  observed  Llewellen,  "  must  put 
his  best  foot  forward,  to  keep  up  with  us  now." 

"  He'll  not  allow  himself  to  be  beaten,"  re- 
turned Valentine.  "  Let  us  go  at  whatever 
rate  we  may.  he'll  be  there  as  soon  as  we  are."' 

"T'cootness  knows  now  that's  very  extraor- 
tinary  inteet,  phen  you  come  to  reflect  upon  it, 
look  you." 

"  It  is  extraordinary,  that  while  he  goes  at 
all  paces,  he  should  preserve,  with  perfect 
steadiness,  his  own  pace  still." 

"'Ant  will  wait  for  nopotty." 

"  Nor  will  he  be  hurried  !" 

Llewellen  was  done.  He  tried  very  hard  to 
come  again,  but  failed,  although  he  did  not 
entirely  give  the  thing  up  until  they  had  ar- 
rived at  Slough.  Here  they  alighted  ;  but  they 
had  no  sooner  done  so,  than  down  came  a  pelt- 
ing shower  of  rain. 

"  Hascot,  sir ! — course,  yer  honor ! — take  yet 
there   in   ao   time! — slap    wehicle  ! — hex'lenl 
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'oss! — ride,  sir — ride!'* — exclaimed  a  number 
of  extremely  anxious  persons,  placing  them- 
selves before  each  other  alternately,  as  if 
among  them  no  question  of  precedence  had 
■been  settled. 

•■'What's  the  fare?"  inquired  Valentine,  of 
<nne  of  the  most  forward. 

"  A  guinea  an  edd,  sir;  ad  no  bistake  at  all 
about  the  haddibal." 

Valentine  looked  to  windward  ;  and  as  he 
saw  at  a  glance  the  black  cloud  coming  up, 
•leaving  all  fair  behind,  he  decided  upon  stand- 
'ing  under  shelter  for  a  time,  during  which  the 
hidividual,  whom  he  had  addressed,  came  up 
land  stated,  contidentially,  that  he  would  take 
them  both  for  a  pound.  This  offer  was  not  ac- 
Jcepted.  The  cloud  passed  over  aisd  the  sun 
^agaiii  shone  brightly,  when  the  fellow  acfaiu 
approached  and  offered  to  take  ihem  for  half- 
a-crown  a  head  1  conceiving,  however,  that  the 
walk  would  do  them  much  more  good,  they 
ileclined  even  this,  and  passed  on. 

In  due  time  they  reached  Windsor,  where 
they  stopped  to  have  some  slight  refreshment^ 
and  then  started  again  ;  and  having  enjoyed 
their  walk  exceedingly,  up  that  delightful 
avenue,  called  Queen  Anne's  Drive,  the  course 
opened  before  them,  and  a  brilliant  scene  it 
was.  Llewellen's  rapture  was  unbounded 
when  he  beheld  it;  while  Valentine  had  never 
seen  anything  to  equal  it  in  splendor. 

Having  sufficiently  dwelt  upon  the  specta- 
cle at  a  distance,  they  drew  near  the  course 
and  viewed  each  attractive  feature  with  admi- 
ration. For  some  time  Llewellen  was  dumb 
with  enthusiasm,  but  when  they  approached 
the  Grand  Strand,  he  let  his  tongue  loose  at 
once,  and  it  rattled  away  in  Welsh  with  amaz- 
ing rapidity.  It  did,  however,  after  the  first 
eloquent  burst,  happen  to  strike  him,  that  al- 
though the  Welsh  language  was  beautifully 
flowing,  and,  moreover,  comprehensively  ex- 
pressive, it  was  rather  unintelligible  to  those 
who  knew  nothing  at  all  about  it ;  and  this 
idea  had  the  effect  of  inducing  him  to  descend 
into  that  which  he  was  unable  to  speak  with 
equal  force  and  purity. 

For  some  considerable  time  they  promenaded 
the  course,  studying — and  it  was,  indeed,  amus- 
ing, as  well  as  instructive,  to  study — the  distin- 
guishing points  which  mark  those  who  move  in 
each  social  sphere,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest — from  that  of  royalty  to  that  of  beggary. 

"  Well,  inteet,"  observed  Llewellen,  "  phot 
a  horse-racing  nation  this  is,  look  you  !" 

"It  is  the  first  in  the  world,  certainly;  but 
we  must  not  suppose  that  the  whole  of  these 
persons  are  here  with  the  view  of  seeing  the 
races  solely." 

"No,  inteet?  Phot  pesites  too  they  come 
for?" 

"  The  great  majority  to  see  and  to  be  seen 
by  each  other.  They  themselves  form  the 
principal  attraction." 

"Then,  look  you,  it  must  pe  py  their  own 
attraction  they  are  attracted  !" 

"Very  good,  I  don't  know  that  we  shall 
make  anything  better  of  it." 

"  All  the  worlt  comes  pecause  all  the  worlt 


come.s,"  added  Llewellen,  who  then  really  did 
think  that  he  had  done  very  well. 

The  horses  entered  for  the  first  race  now 
appeared,  and  Valentine  and  Llewellen  at  one* 
made  their  way  towards  them,  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  them  saddled.  They  exptMienced, 
however,  some  slight  difficulty  here,  for  hun- 
dreds were  rushing  at  the  same  moment  with 
the  view  of  seeing  the  same  ceremony  p(ir- 
formed.  They  did,  however,  eventually,  by 
dint  of  perseverance,  manage  to  get  to  the  point 
proposeii ;  and  the  sight  of  the  highly-trained 
beautiful  creatures,  that  seemed  to  be  anxious 
to  exhibit  their  symmetry  and  action  to  the 
best  possible  advantage,  well  repaid  them  foi 
the  temporary  inconvenience  of  a  rush. 

At  various  points  groups  of  sharp-featured, 
hard-mouthed,  sporting  individuals,  were  en- 
gaged in  giving  and  taking  the  odds,  with  as 
much  profound  earnestness  as  if,  indeed,  bet- 
ting not  only  formed  the  principal  business  of 
their  lives,  but  the  only  great  object  for  which 
they  had  been  born.  It  was  pleasant  to  behold 
the  sensation  created  by  the  appearance  of  a 
rich  and  inexperienced  young  fellow,  as  he  ap- 
proached these  acute  old  characters.  They 
eyed  him,  and  wriggled  round  and  round  him, 
apparently  bent  upon  searching  his  very  soul 
to  ascertain  in  what  way  it  was  possible  to  take 
him  fairly  in.  It  was  evident  that  they  viewed 
it  as  a  general  commercial  matter,  and  as  they 
all  seemed  most  anxious  to  do  business.  Valen- 
tine, making  his  voice  appear  to  proceed  from 
the  lips  of  a  likely-looking  personage,  cried 
"  Fifty  to  one  against  the  saint !" 

"Done,  my  lord,  in  thousands!"  cried  one 
of  the  sharpest,  producing  his  book  on  the  in- 
stant. 

^^  I'll  take  you,  my  lord,"  said  another. 

"I'll  take  you  over  again,'  cried  a  third; 
and  his  lordship,  on  being  thus  suddenly  beset, 
looked  at  them  as  mysteriously  as  possible. 

"Is  it  to  be  in  thousands,  my  lord  ?"  inquired 
the  person  who  had  first  addressed  him,  and 
v.'ho  had  already  half  entered  the  bet. 

"Is  what  to  be  in  thousands?"  demanded 
his  lordship. 

"  Why,  the  fifty  to  one  your  lordship  offered.'' 

"I  never  offered  fifty  to  one." 

"Beg  pardon,  my  lord;  but  really  I  fancied 
— indeed  I — some  gentleman  ofl'ered  that  bet !" 
when,  as  they  certainly  were,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, wonderful  odds,  he  looked  round 
with  extraordinary  sharpness  for  him  who  had 
offered  to  give  them. 

By  this  time  one  horse  only  remained  to  be 
saddled  for  the  Castle  stakes,  and  he  was  in- 
deed a  noble  animal,  and  seemed  actually  to 
know  it.  His  owner  was  standing  by  his  sidei, 
apparently  lost  in  admiration  of  his  beauty^ 
while  the  little  old  jockey,  who  had  adjusted  the 
saddle  upon  his  own  back,  as  if  he  intended  to 
mount  himself,  was  twisting  about,  and  looking 
knowingly  at  every  point,  as  if  powerfully 
struck  with  an  idea  that  he  should  win. 

"  I'll  bet  a  hundred  to  one  against  that  horse.'' 
cried  Valentine.     "  He's  sure  to  be  last." 

"What,  my  oss!  I'll  take  you!"  cried  the 
little  old  iockev,  turning  round  with  astonishing 
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pronipurade  and  spirit,  while  the  owner  of  the 
animal  looked  at  him  from  whom  the  voice 
Bcemed  to  proceed,  with  an  expression  of  hief- 
fable  contempt. 

This  person  was  a  farmer,  and  one  who 
would  not  have  offered  any  such  odds;  and  he 
said  so  i.listiuctly.  and  with  consummate  point, 
as  the  jockey  observed,  that  if  he  meant  any- 
thing, he  had  better  then  put  his  money  dowQ. 
This  threw  the  innocent  farmer  into  a  state  of 
perspiration,  which  poured  upon  a  gentleman 
who  pat  under  the  rail,  bobbing  at  a  cherry 
with  unspeakable  delight. 

The  horse  was  now  saddled;  and  when  the 
jockey  had  mounted,  they  all  repaired  to  the 
starling-post  at  once.  Although  it  was  not  the 
grand  race,  great  anxiety  prevailed :  it  was 
manifest  that  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
pounds  had  been  staked  upon  the  issue  even 
of  that. 

"  Hur  say,  my  poy,  every  potty's  petting," 
said  Llewellen ;  '''can't  we  have  a  pet?" 

"  Why,  I  think  we  might  manage  even  that," 
replied  Valentine. 

''Weh,  phot  shall  it  pe?" 

"Oh,  anything  you  please;  I  am  not  at  all 
particular." 

"  \ery  coot.  Hur'Il  pet  you  the  pest  tinner 
to  pe  hat,  that  the  horse  that  was  last  sattled 
wins." 

"Very  well,"  returned  Valentine,  "let  it  be 
eo.  He  ought  to  win;  that  seems  quite  clear: 
but  a  race  is  not  invariably  won  by  the  best 
horse." 

"Phot,  ton't  you  think  the  jockeys  will  win, 
if  they  can  V 

"  Undoubtedly  they  will,  if  they  can  get 
more  by  winning  than  by  losing." 

"'  Tear  now,  t'  cootness,  are  they  not  to  pe 
trueted'?" 

"  There  are  but  few  of  them  whom  I  should 
feel  at  all  inclined  to  trust.  Human  nature,  as 
we  find  it  developed  in  jockeyism.  certainly  is 
not  quite  perfect." 

"  Put,  look  you,  if  one  of  those  fellows 
were  to  keep  a  horse  pack,  wouldn't  he  therepy 
lose  his  character  V 

"  Oh,  not  at  all ;  he  may  stru-^gle  with  despe- 
ration ;  he  may  apparently  do  his  utmost  to 
urge  the  horse  on,  and  get  applauded  for  doing 
his  utmost,  without  allowing  him  to  win." 

"  Phy,  then,  it  all  depends  upon  the  jockey  !" 

"  Entirely,  if  he  be  on  the  best  horse ;"  he 
has  the  power  in  his  own  hands  ;  and  prizes 
are  sometimes  afloat,  too  briUiant  to  be  resisted 
by  even  the  honor  of  a  jockey." 

"Then,  look  you,  when  we  pet  upon  a  race, 
we  in  reality  pet  upon  the  honor  of  the  fellow 
who  happens  to  rite  the  pest  horse  !" 

"  Precisely.     It  amounts  but  to  that." 

All  was  now  ready;  the  course  was  clear; 
the  signal  was  given,  and  the  horses  were  off. 
"Here  they  come;  here  they  come  !"  shouted 
the  mass.  "  Hats  off.  there,  hats  o^.'— Hurrah! 
■—Go  along  ! — CtU  away  '.—Now  !  now  !  now  ! 
Blue  tor  a  million  !— Stripe  !  Fly  !— There's  a 
pace  !  —  Now,  then  !— Beautiful  ]—In  to  him  ! 
— Out  and  out ! — Bravo  !"  - 

The  race  was  decided,  and  the  next  moment 
(J]  on  the  course  knev.'  which  had  won.     The 


excitement  was  no  sooner  raised  than  subduea 
The  thing  was  over  in  a  minute.  No  species 
of  pleasure  can  be  of  itself  more  fleeting,  than 
that  of  a  race.  The  horses  are  off;  they  pass, 
they  are  in!  —  the  eye  can  scarcely  rest  upon 
them  before  the  issue  is  known. 

"Well,  my  poy,"  said  Llewellen^  "hur'vo 
cot  to  stant  the  tinner.  To  you  think  that  little 
wretch  tit  his  pest?" 

"  He  appeared  to  do  all  in  his  power." 

"'  Well,  perhaps  he  tit,  look  you ;  put  t'coot- 
ness  knows  it  now — hur  tit  think  that  he  titn't. 
But  come  along;  shall  we  have  tinner  now,  or 
phen  V 

"Oh,  not  yet!  Let  us  wait  until  after  the 
cup  race,  and  then  we  can  take  our  own  time," 

"Very  coot:  yes,  that  will  pe  petter.  But 
hur  say,  my  poy,  let's  co  hito  one  of  those 
pooths,  and  win  some  money." 

"  Let  us  go  in  and  lose  some,  you  mean,  of 
course." 

"  Phot,  don't  they  play  fair?" 

"  Upon  my  word,  I'd  not  undertake  to  prove 
that  they  do ;  but  if  you  do  play,  you  had  bet- 
ter, at  once,  make  up  your  mind  to  lose.'' 

"  Well,  it  won't  matter  much  if  hur  too  lose  a 
little.'' 

"  But  why  do  you  want  to  play  at  all?     You       I 
have  plenty  of  money;  quite  as  much  as  you 
want :  you  have  no  use  for  moie.     But  you  are 
certain  to  lo.se." 

"  Well,  never  mind :  Hur'Il  only  lose  a 
sovereign  ;  a  sovereign  is  nothing !" 

"  Fred,"  said  Valentine,  pointing  to  a  poor 
withered  heartbroken  creature,  who  seemed  to 
have  travelled  far  to  beg,  but  knew  scarcely 
how  to  do  if,  for  she  had  evidently  seen  more 
prosperous  days,  "would  a  sovereign  be  con- 
sidered nothhig  there?" 

Llewellen  drew  his  purse,  and  having  taken 
out  a  sovereign,  placed  it  in  the  hand  of  the 
poor  old  creature,  who  looked  at  it,  and  then 
looked  at  him,  and  then  burst  into  tears.  From 
her  soul  she  seemed  to  bless  him,  but  she  had 
not  the  power  of  utterance  then. 

"  Will  not  that  do  more  good  than  if  you  had 
given  it  to  those  swindlers?"  said  Valentine.   ■ 

"Hur  feel  it  will,"  replied  Llewellen,  "hur 
feel  it  will.  Put  hur  say,  my  poy,  let's  co  in 
only  to  look." 

"Oh,  by  all  means!  All  I  object  to  is  the 
encouragement  given  to  such  pernicious  scoun- 
drels!" 

"'  Phot,  are  they  all  scountrels,  look  you?-" 

"'There's  not  a  commonly  honest  man 
amongst  them.  They  have  no  honor  to  keep 
them  honest :  in  fact,  they  know  nothing  of  the 
feeling  of  honor!" 

"Then  they  must  pe  pit  fellows,  pecause 
they  want  put  to  pe  poor,  to  pe  retty  for  plunter." 

"  They  profess  to  be  as  honest  as  they  can 
afford  to  be,  Fred,  which  has  a  most  compre- 
hensive meaning.  Well,  it  matters  not,  I  sup- 
pose, which  we  go  into :  let  us  go  into  this." 

They  accordingly  entered,  and  found  ever\'- 
thing  arranged  in  brilliant  style  :  the  place  was 
elegantly  festooned ;  the  ground  was  carpeted ; 
there  was  a  table  on  either  side,  and  one  at  the 
top,  while  a  temporary  side-board  stood  near 
the   entrance,    on   which  there   were    sherry, 
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rfiampagne,  soda-water,  and  brandy,  for  those 
players  who  might  descend  to  call  for  a  glass 
of  either  gratis.  On  each  table  an  immense 
amount  oi  money  appeared :  piles  of  notes, 
heaps  of  gold,  and  imperial  pecks  of  silver ;  but 
as  the  upper  appeared  to  be  the  principal  table, 
they  made  their  way  to  it  at  once. 

The  person  who  presided  at  this  table  was 
one  of  those  e.vcessively  amiable  creatures  who 
appear  to  have  no  real  enemy  but  the  law. 
His  countenance  was  screwed  into  an  inflexible 
grin ;  every  muscle  appeared  to  be  at  its  utmost 
stretch.  Men  laughed  when  they  looked  at 
him — laughed  when  they  lost :  he  defied  ihem 
to  help  it — he  would  make  them  laugh.  Had 
he  picked  their  pockets  in  the  most  literal  man- 
ner, they  could  scarcely  have  felt  offended  with 
the  man ;  while,  if  even  they  had  given  him  in 
chaage,  he  would  have  made  the  police  laugh 
too  heartily  to  hold  him. 

Valentine  watched  him  for  a  time  with  some 
interest,  for  he  found  him  to  possess — although 
he  did  grin  perpetually — the  keenest  eye  to 
business  he  ever  beheld;  and  as  he  could  not 
help  wishing  to  ascertain  if  it  were  possible  to 
make  him  look  serious,  he  made  up  his  mind, 
having  no  great  respect  for  the  profession,  to  try. 

'•  Noio,  my  leetle  roley  poley,"  cried  the  pre- 
siding genius — his  custom  always  when  he  sent 
round  the  ball — '■'  off  agin,  my  little  hinnocent ! 
— there's  a  leetle  beauty ! — make  yer  game, 
genelmen's  sons! — make  yer  game  !" 

•'  Hush !"  cried  Valentine,  with  a  desperate 
hiss,  which  he  dexterously  sent  beneath  the  table. 

"  Hul-lo !"  in  a  sweet  tone,  exclaimed  the 
laughing  creature.  "  Bless  yer  leetle  heart ! 
Are  you  ony  there  1 — nothink  more  ?  Veil, 
come  now,  that's  werry  reasonable  at  the  price. 
I  say,  Bill,  my  afTectionafe  ! — here's  07iy  a  hin- 
diwidual  which  is  anxious  for  you  to  take  him 
by  the  scruff  off  the  neck,  and  to  shy  him  bang 
out  of  the  booth.'' 

"Vare?"  cried  the  afTectionafe  Bill,  whose 
general  aspect  was  not  quite  so  amiable  as  that 
of  his  friend.     "  Vare  is  e  ?'' 

"  Oh,  ony  under  the  table  here  !  and  nothink 
less."' 

"  Hunder  the  table  !"'  cried  the  affectionate, 
darting  round  with  something  like  ferocity. 

"Don't  go  for  to  wring  the  blessed  neck  of 
the  genelman  :  don't  mercycree  him,  not  by  no 
manner  off  means." 

"Hullo,  I  say!"  cried  the  affectionate,  peer- 
ing beneath  the  table  with  remarkable  acute- 
ness;  "now,  hout  o'  that,  will  yer? — voitd'yer 
vornt  there  ?" 

'•'  Hush !"  whispered  Valentine ;  "  hush !" 

"Oni/'-a  kipple!'  exclaimed  the  laughing 
genius,  "and  no  more  !" 

"'Vort  d'yer  mean!"  cried  the  affectionate 
Bill,  who  now  got  completely  under  the  table, 
and  looked  about  him  with  praiseworthy  zeal. 
"  Vy,  there's  no  coves  here  !"  he  added,  ad- 
dressing his  friend. 

"'  Aiiit  there  !  I  des  say  there  aint.  No,  praps 
I  didn't  hear  "em  !  No,  it  aint  a  bit  likely  I  did ! 
How  unfoiVnale  I'm  deaf!" 

"  I  tell  yer,  it's  pickles!"  cried  the  affection- 
ate Bill.  "  There  aint  nobody  here.  Can't  yer 
beliere  rae  ?    Look  verself-" 


"  Not  if  I  know  it.  VV^hat,  don't  you  see  the 
dodge?  Don't  you  see,  if  I  was  for  to  take  my 
leede  eyes  off  the  tin,  their  pals  wouldn't  p'raps 
borrow  a  trifle  ?  Oh,  no !  I  donH  s'pose  they 
would." 

"  Carn't  yer  kiver  it  up?"  cried  the  affec- 
tionate. 

"  Keep  close  ! — keep  close  !"  whispered  Val- 
entine. 

"There  aint  no  one  there,  you  think,  don't 
you?' cried  the  genius,  and  in  an  histant  his 
affectionate  friend  resumed  his  search,  while 
he  himself  kept  rather  a  keen  eye  upon  the 
specie,  expecting  every  moment  an  attack  upon 
the  bank.  But  the  affiectionate  certaiidy  could 
see  no  one  there  ! — not  a  soul ! — which  was  in- 
deed somewhat  striking,  and  he  said  so,  point- 
edly, and  without  the  slightest  fear  of  contra- 
diction, and  he  felt  himself,  in  consequence, 
justified  in  declaring  that  there  was  no  one 
there,  which,  however,  failed  to  shake  the  con- 
viction of  his  friend,  who  intimated  boldly  that 
he  wouldn't  believe  him  if  even  he  were  to 
swear  till  he  sweat. 

"Do  you  think,"  he  added,  with  an  ironical 
grin,  "that  you'll  go  for  to  gammon  me  into 
that  air !  I'm  hinnocent,  I  know,  but  I  wasn't 
born  yesterday,  exactly." 

Valentine  now  introduced  a  remarkably 
slight  chuckle,  which,  slight  as  it  was,  caused 
the  laughing  genius  to  come  at  once  to  a  deci- 
sion. "  ni  see  after  you  now,  my  leetle  dar- 
lings!"  said  he,  as  he  gathered  up  the  cloth 
with  which  the  table  was  covered,  to  render 
the  bank  more  secure.  "  I'll  see  what  you'rt; 
made  on,  and  no  mistake  in  any  indiwidual 
pint.  Now,"  he  added,  after  having  made  all 
safe,  "'let's  see  the  colore^ your  complection." 

He  stooped,  and  looked  round  the  interior, 
with  one  fist  duly  prepared  for  the  delivery  of 
an  extraordinary  blow,  and  one  foot  just  as 
ready  for  the  prompt  administration  of  an 
equally  extraordinary  kick.  But  where  were 
they  for  whom  these  favors  were  designed  'i 
He  really  couldn't  see  them  ! — he  couldn't  see 
one  of  them, — not  even  one !  He  wished  he 
could ;  and  if  he  had,  the  immediate  conse- 
quences to  that  one — let  him  have  been  whom- 
soever he  might — would  in  all  probability  have 
been  unpleasant. 

"Where  are  you,  ray  darlings?"  he  inquired, 
in  the  most  insinuating  manner.  "  Ony  say  !  I 
shall,  indeed,  be  werry  happy  to  see  you  !  I'm 
sorry  you  should  cut  your  little  interesting 
sticks." 

"Vale,  can  you  see  'em?"  spitefully  de^, 
manded  the  affectionate. 

"JVoi  exact.  Praps  I  wouldn't  give  a  small 
trifle  if  I  could.  How  they  managed  their 
luckies  though,  cert'ny,  gets  over  me  a  leetle 
above  a  bit." 

"  They  couldn't  do  it !"  cried  the  affection- 
ate. "  How  could  they  go  for  to  get  out  if  they 
was  in  ?" 

"That's  the  peticular  dodge  as  walks  over 
me,  rayther.  Howsoever,  the  hinnocents  aiat 
here  now  ! — that's  about  as  clear  as  mud  ! — 
still  the  go's  oncommon.  But  never  mind : 
I've  ony  lost  the  pleasure  off  lettuig  'em  know 
that  T  wouldn't  have  given  'em  trdthink  by  no 
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means.  But,  to  business,''  he  added,  readjust- 
ing the  cloth.  "Now,  genelmen's  sons,  make 
yer  game' — make  yer  game!  Here's  fortnn 
at  yer  feet,  and  you've  ony  got  for  to  pick  it 
up — make  yer  game!"' 

During  the  whole  of  this  time,  the  shining 
countenance  of  the  genius  presented  one  im- 
mutable grin.  A  frown  never  came  over  it 
for  an  instant  :  not  a  cloud  even  approached  it 
— a  fact  which  went  far  to  induce  Valentine  to 
suppose  that  his  face  was  incapable  of  any 
other  expression  than  that  of  unadulterated 
glee.  He  was  not,  however,  quite  convinced 
of  this,  and  therefore,  in  order  that  he  might 
not,  on  a  point  of  so  much  importance,  enter- 
tain a  false  impression,  he  resolved  to  bring  the 
matter  once  more  to  the  test. 

The  genius  was  still  actively  engaged  with 
the  ball^  lavishing  upon  it  the  most  endearing 
eulogia,  and  making  it  abundantly  clear  to  all 
around  that  he  appreciated  highly  its  innocence 
and  beauty.  Nor  was  this  unnatural.  He  was 
winning  very  fast,  and  the  stakes  were  rather 
heavy,  and  as  it  strangely  enough  happened 
that  the  more  he  won,  the  more  rapturous  he 
became,  he  had  just  attained  the  highest  pitch 
of  ecstasy,  when  Valentine  sent  beneath  the 
table  an  extraordinary  laugh. 

'■^  Hullo  V  cried  the  genius,  who  kicked  out 
furiously,  and  by  virtue  of  doing  so  injured  his 
shin.  ''Bill,  come  here  !  Here  they  are  again ! 
Ony  let  me  jist  ketch  'em,  the  warmint  !" 

His  countenance  fell  ! — This  was  not  to  be 
borne.  He  was  reaping  a  harvest  of  plunder, 
and  his  time  might  be  valued  at  ten  pounds 
per  minute.  It  was  cutting.  He  couldn't  bear 
it;  and  as  the  laughter  still  continued,  his  rage 
rose  to  a  high  pitch  of  frenzy.  No  endear- 
ing terms  were  applied  to  the  invisibles  then : 
they  were  no  longer  darlings — no  longer  little 
innocents:  he  no  longer  blessed  their  little 
hearts;  but  on  the  contrary,  his  epithets  proved 
to  all  around  that,  like  the  rest  of  his  patronized 
caste,  he  w-as  a  most  depraved  ruthan  ;  when, 
as  Valentine  was  more  especially  satisfied  of 
this,  he  and  Llewellen  left  the  booth,  duly  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction  of  its  being  mon- 
strous that  the  practices  of  these  degraded 
wretches  should  be  so  extensively  encouraged. 

During  the  time  they  were  in  this  den  of 
"honorable"  thieves,  the  second  race  had  been 
run ;  they  therefore  established  themselves  in 
a  commanding  position  to  see  the  grand  race 
of  the  'day.  In  this  all  the  interest  appeared  to 
be  centred.  Thousands  were  waiting  the 
issue  with  an  anxiety  the  most  intense  ;  and 
although  thousands  more  cared  but  little  about 
which  might  be  the  winner,  it  was  the  grand 
race,  and  that  was  sufKcient  to  rivet  the  atten- 
tion of  all. 

"Well,  my  poy  !"  said  Llewellen,  "let  us 
have  another  pet :  come,  hur'U  pet  you  a  pottle 
of  wine." 

"About  what?" 

"Oh,  anything  you  please.  Hur  ton't  know 
orio  of  the  horses.     Come,  how  is  it  to  pel" 

"  Why,  one  of  us  had  better  take  the  two 
first  tiorses  against  the  field." 

"  Very  well !     Which  shall  have  the  first  I" 
'  *^0h,  it  matters  not !     You  take  them." 


"Very  coot!  Now  look  out:  the  two'firail'' 
are  mine." 

The  horses  started.  It  was  an  e.\cellent  start. 
They  were  all  off  together,  and  seemed  to  fly. 
It  was  a  long  and  most  beautiful  race,  and  be- 
ing on  all  hands  admirably  contested,  the  ex- 
citement was  well  kept  up  till  the  tast.  The 
favorite  won  by  half  a  length,  and  when  the 
result  became  known,  it  was  interesting  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  winners  and  the  losers. 
Sunshine  on  the  one  hand,  and  clouds  on  the 
other,  marked  those  of  each  class  with  unerr- 
ing distinctness.  It  seemed  to  be  impossible 
to  make  a  mistake.  No  man  could  suppose 
that  they  Avho  sported  heavy  overhanging 
brows  and  compressed  lips,  were  the  whinners; 
or  that  they  were  the  losers  who  looked  round 
and  smiled.  Some,  it  is  true,  can  bear  to  lose 
better  than  others ;  for  there  are  men  who  can- 
not lose  to  the  extent  even  of  a  pound  without 
feeling  remarkably  wretched  ;  but  although 
there  are  many  who  make  a  point  of  kindling 
up  their  countenances,  in  order  to  m.ake  it 
appear  when  they  lose  that  they  feel  just  as 
joyful  as  if  they  had  won,  the  amiable  hy- 
pocrisy is  perceptible  at  a  glance,  so  sure  are 
they  to  overdo  the  thing  with  a  smile  which  is 
truly  expressive  of  nothing  but  pain. 

Valentine  lost  of  course,  but  his  loss  was  so 
inconsiderable  that  he  scarcely  gave  it  a 
thought;  yet  even  he  did  not  appear  to  be  so 
highly  pleased  quite  as  Llewellen :  for  although 
it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  avoid  the  expression 
of  pain  when  he  loses,  he  cannot  avoid  ex- 
pressing pleasure  when  he  wins. 

As  soon  as  the  excitement  produced  by  the 
race  had  subsided,  Llewellen  became  impatient 
for  dinner,  and  as  his  importunities  increased 
in  earnestness  every  moment,  they  entered  a 
booth  in  which  various  kinds  of  provisions  were 
displayed  in  the  most  tempting  manner  pos- 
sible. 

"  Now,  my  poy,"  said  Llewellen,  "  pefore  we 
pekin,  too  let's  hav©  a  pottle  of  peer,  for  inteet 
coolness  knows  it,  hur  feel  fit  to  trop." 

A  bottle  of  stout  was  therefore  obtained,  and 
while  Llewellen  was  whetting  his  appetite  with 
that,  Valentine  ordered  the  dinner  of  an  ex- 
tremely fat  fussy  attendant,  who  obviously 
prided  himself  much  upon  his  agility.  It  ap- 
peared that  he  had  never  learned  to  walk  :  run 
he  could  with  any  man  in  England  of  his  size; 
but  he  was  clearly  afraid  to  trust  himself  out  of 
a  trot.  His  pace  was  about  eight  miles  an  hour, 
and  out  of  that  paee,  when  in  motion,  it  was 
manifestly  impossible  for  him  to  get.  When 
called,  he  seemed  startled:  his  legs  were 
shocked :  they  could  no  more  have  kept  still 
when  a  man  shouted  "  Waiter !"  than  thejr 
could  if  they  had  been  at  the  moment  power- 
fully galvanized.  He  was,  in  short,  one  of  the 
most  perfect  pieces  of  mechanism  everproduced 
in  the  shape  of  a  man ;  while  the  state  of  ex- 
citement in  which  he  revelled  was,  iii  the  ab- 
stract, distressing. 

While  dining,  Valentine  watched  the  extra- 
ordinary movements  of  this  automaton  with  a 
high  degree  of  pleasure.  It  was  the  first  of  the 
species  he  had  ever  seen,  for  a  regular  waiter 
is  a  different  thing  ahogether.    There  is  little 
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•bont  him  to  excite  admiration.  He  i.s  all 
Btarch  and  method.  When  sober  he  seems  to 
know  exactly  what  he  is  about.  Nothing  can 
get  him  into  a  run :  he  wouldn't  do  it  to  save 
the  soul  of  any  man  upon  earth.  But  here  was 
one  of  the  "  occasional"  hands,  whose  assiduity 
is  at  all  times  striking.  1'hey  can  no  more  be 
got  to  walk,  than  the  "regulars"  can  be  got  to 
run,  wherein  lies  the  ditierence  between  the 
two  classes. 

No  sooner  had  Valentine  brought  his  mind 
to  bear  upon  this  highly  impressive  distinction, 
than  an  over-dressed  personage  marched  into  the 
booth  with  a  rather  remarkable  degree  of  pom- 
poyity,  and  having  looked  very  severely  upon 
all  around,  took  his  seat  with  an  immense  air, 
removed  his  hat,  of  which  the  shape  was  rather 
recherche,  adjusted  his  curls,  raised  his  stock, 
and  called  "  VVaitor!" 

The  occasional  on  the  instant  flew  to  him,  as 
if  a  flash  of  forked  lightning  had  been  pricking 
him  behind,  and  rather  trembled  to  behold  the 
immense  one  who,  as  he  frowned,  said  with 
much  regal  dignitj^,  "  VVaitor !  or — er,  bring  me 
some  lunch." 

"  Weal  an  am  sir,  chicken  sir  beef  roast  an 
biled  ?" 

''  Well-or-m !  bring  me  a  dish  of  ham  an  beef. 
And-or — "  he  added  with  great  deliberation, 
waving  his  hand  with  theatrical  elegance — 
''You  may-or — "  He  was  about  to  say  more, 
but  the  occasional  was  out  of  sight,  and  had 
they  both  kept  on,  by  the  time  the  one  had 
finished,  the  other  might  with  ease  have  got  a 
mile  or  two  below  the  horizon.  As  the  occa- 
sional, however,  had  not  so  far  to  go.  he  soon 
«hot  back  with  the  dish  of  ham  and  beef  that 
had  been  ordered,  and  when  the  great  man  had 
given  another  order  for  some  stout,  he  set  to 
work  with  considerable  spirit. 

It  was  then  five  o'clock — a  fact  which  woald 
not,  perhaps,  have  been  placed  upon  record, 
but  for  the  circumstance  of  the  individual  in 
question  having  called  for  a  "  lunch" — and  as 
Valentine  thought  that  he  did  not  look  much 
like  a  man  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  dining 
at  eight,  he  felt  curious  to  know  whether  that 
dish  of  ham  and  beef  was  or  was  not  to  be  in 
reality  his  dinner. 

But  then  the  question  was,  how  could  this 
knowledge  be  got  at:  how  could  the  interesting 
fact  be  ascertained  ?  Valentine  considered  for 
a  moment,  and  having  conceived  a  scheme 
which  he  imagined  would  be  efTectwal,  he  re- 
solved to  embrace  the  first  opportunity  for 
carrying  it  into  execution. 

By  this  time  the  immense  one  had  about 
half  emptied  the  dish,  and  as  the  occasional 
was  assiduously  hovering  near  him,  Valentine, 
imitating  the  voice  of  the  pompous  personage, 
who  at  the  moment  was  raising  a  glass  of  stout 
to  his  lips,  cried,  "  Waiter  !  take  away,  wahor! 
—cheese!" 

In  an  instant  the  occasional  seized  the  dish 
and  plate,  and  before  the  immense  one,  who 
was  drinking,  could  speak,  he  had  reached  the 
other  end  of  the  booth,  and  shot  the  cor  tents 
of  both  into  a  bucket  of  kitchen-stufl". 

"Waitor!    waiter!"  shouted   the   immense 


one,  half  choked,  for  tlie  last  giilji  of  stout  had 
been  excessively  violent — "  Waffor!" 

"  Cornin,  sir! — comin,  sir!"  cried  the  occa- 
sional, who  shot  back  at  once  with  a  small  slice 
of  cheeee. 

"  What  do  j'oia  mean,  waitor,  by  taking  away 
my  dinner  before  I'm  half  done  V 

"  I  beg  pardon,  sir,  really  sir,  I  thought  sir, 
you  told  me." 

"  Told  you  ! — Not  a  bit  of  it ! — Bring  it  back 
instantly  ! — What  do  you  mean  ]" 

Bring  it  back  !  The  utterance  of  these  awful 
words  made  the  occasional  look  unspeakably 
blue.  Bring  it  back!  It  was  all  very  wellj 
but  how  was  he  to  get  if?  He  wasn't  going  to 
pay  out  of  his  own  pocket  for  half  a  dish  of 
fresh  !  A  thought  struck  him  ! — He  glided  like 
a  sound  substantial  sylph  towards  the  bucket, 
and  fished  the  pieces  out,  and  having  scraped 
them  into  cleanliness,  he  placed  them  pictu- 
resquely upon  the  dish,  and  then  did  "bring  it 
back"  with  great  presence  of  mind. 

"Another  time,  waitor,"  said  the  immense 
one,  "remove  not  a  gendeman's  plate  till  he  is 
done  ;"  and  having  delivered  himself  with  some 
striking  dramatic  action  to  this  effect,  he  re- 
commenced operations,  and  appaared  to  enjoy 
it  much. 

Valentine  was  now  of  course  satisfied  on  the 
particular  point  proposed ;  but  the  actor — for  an 
actor  he  evidendy  was — continued  to  behave 
in  so  ridiculous  a  fashion,  that  had  Valentine 
met  with  him  in  any  other  place,  he  would 
doubtless  have  worked  him  into  a  high  state  of 
frothy  excitement. 

"  Garshong !"  cried  the  great  one,  when  the 
ham  and  beef  had  wholly  disappeared.  "  Gar- 
shong!" he  repeated,  being  anxious  to  make  a 
hit,  as  there  were  several  persons  near  him — 
"  Garshong  V^ 

The  occasional  heard  him,  but  conceiving 
very  naturally  that  some  other  gentleman  had 
been  called,  he  of  course  did  not  feel  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  interfere. 

"Waitor!"  at  length  shouted  the  immense 
one,  disgusted  with  the  fellow's  profound  igno- 
rance of  the  French  language  —  "Some  frum- 
midge  here  ! — cheese  !" 

"Yes,  sir,  beg  pardon,  sir;  cheese,  sir,  and 
what  else?" 

"  Nothing,  you  unintellectual  individual," 
replied  the  great  man,  who  looked  round  for 
some  applause;  but  to  his  horror,  he  "hadn't 
a  hand."  When,  therefore,  the  cheese  had 
been  produced,  he  set  to  work  upon  it  at  once 
in  a  somewhat  savage  manner,  which  Valen- 
tine no  sooner  perceived,  than  assuming  his 
voice,  and  making  it  appear  to  proceed  from 
his  lips,  he  cried,  "Waitor!  a  bottle  of  the 
best  champagne  !" 

The  occasional  started  ofl"  at  a  rate  which 
rather  exceeded  his  usual  eight  miles  an  hour, 
to  execute  this  order,  and  on  his  return  very 
naturally  placed  it  before  the  great  one,  who 
seemed  somewhat  struck. 

"Waitor,  what's  this?"  he  demanded. 

"  Champagne,  sir." 

"  I  want  it  not ;  why  bring  it  here  V* 

"  You  ordered  it,  sir." 
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"  Fellow  !  what  do  you  mean  1  I  ordered  it 
not." 

"I'd  be  sorry  to  say,  sir,  you  did,  if  you 
didn't." 

"  .A.m  I  to  inform  your  master  of  your  inso- 
lence 1     Away  with  it.     Do  you  hear?" 

"Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  I've  paid  for  it.  I'm 
obleedged  to  pay  for  everything  as  I  has  'em." 

"  Aiicl  what's  that  to  me?  Let  me  have  no 
moro  of  it,  I  desire." 

'•Very  well,  sir;  onl}'  you  ordered  it,  sir, 
that's  ail.  I  shouldn't  have  brouirht  it  if  you 
hadn't." 

"Waiter!"  cried  Valentine,  in  his  natural 
voice. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  occasional,  who  ap- 
proached rather  gloomily. 

"What  have  you  there? — gooseberry  wine?" 
,  "  Champagne,  sir :  the  best  in  the  world." 
'' >' It  js  good  ?" 

"'  Excellent,  sir !  the  finest  ever  made." 

"Then  open  it." 

With  all  the  alacrity  in  life,  the  occasional 
drew  the  cork,  and  as  he  evidently  felt  much 
better,  he  was  off  for  another  glass  like  a  shot. 

The  immense  one  now  prepared  to  make  his 
exit.     He  did  not  appear  to  feel  happy.     The 

E reduction  of  the  champagne  had  unsettled 
im  somewhat,  but  having  made  up  his  noble 
mind  to  leave  with  eclat,  he  cried,  "Waitor! 
now  then,  what's  the  damage  ?" 

"Am  an  beef,  sir,  cheese,  sir,  bread,  bottle 
Btout — seven  an  six." 

"What!"  exclaimed  the  great  one,  inspired 
with  amazement. 

'  Seven  an  six,  sir,"  repeated  the  occasional, 
coolly, 

"Seven  and  sixpence!  Seven  and  six! 
What,  for  a  lunch?" 

"  That's  the  charge,  sir,  for  what  you've 
had." 

"Why,  they  never  charged  me  seven  and 
sixpence  for  a  lunch  at  the  Clarendon  !" 

"Werry  like,  sir;  some  stablishments  cuts 
■werry  low ;  but,  sir,  we  gives  the  best  of  eve- 
ry think  here." 

"  Extortionate  !  seven  shillings  and  sixpence 
for  a  lunch !  Why,  I  never  in  my  life  heard 
of  so  gross  an  imposition." 

"  It  aint  a  imposition,  sir.  It's  nothink  but 
the  reg'lar  charge." 

"  Silence,  sir  I  don't  talk  to  me  !  I  say  it  is 
an  imposition — a  vile  imposition  !  The  idea  of 
seven  and  sixpence  for  a  lunch  !  There's  the 
money.     I'll  post  you  all  over  the  course." 

The  waiter  took  up  the  silver,  which  had 
been  thrown  down  with  great  indignation,  and 
having  counted  it  slowly  three  times,  looked 
with  singular  significance  at  the  victim. 

"  Weil !  why^look  at  me  ?     Is  it  right  ?" 
;  "Seven  an'  six,  sir.     Waiter,  sir,  please." 

"Not  the  ghost  of  a  copper,  if  I  know  it." 

^'We  has  nothink.  sir,  ony  what  we  gets," 
urged  the  occasional ;  but  the  immense  one, 
contemning  this  powerful  argument  in  favor 
of  a  gratuity,  frowned  darkly,  and  marched 
fiom  the  booth. 

"'  He  is  some  creat  man,  I  suppose,"  said 
Llewellen,  who  had  been  watching  his  move- 
ments for  some  tima  with  interest. 


"No  doubt,"  returned  Valentine,  "in  hia 
own  estimation  he  is  the  greatest  man  of  th« 
age." 

"  Pun  is  he  no  potty  inteet  ?  Ton't  you  think 
he's  a  gentleman,  look  you  ?" 

"Did  you  ever  see  a  gentleman  act  like 
him  ? — But  come,  let  us  be  off,  or  we<shall  lose 
the  last  race." 

"Very  coot,  hur'm  quite  ready." 

The  waiter  was  called,  and  when  they  had 
settled  with  him  to  his  entire  satisfaction,  they 
returned  to  the  course  full  of  spirit.  All  but 
the  last  race  had  been  decided,  and  Valentine 
began  to  amuse  himself  again  by  offering  the 
most  extraordinary  odds  upon  record.  The 
betting  men  were  perfectly  amazed.  They 
perspired  with  anxiety  to  take  the  odds  offered, 
but  their  utter  inability  to  discover  him  whom 
they  so  eagerly  panted  to  victimize,  was  a  thing 
which  they  could  not  at  all  understand,  and 
which  therefore  created  a  singular  sensation. 

To  Llewellen  all  this  was  uninteresting,  of 
course.  Had  he  been  in  possession  of  Valen- 
tine's secret,  his  rapture  would  doubtless  have 
been  rather  alarming;  but  being  in  a  slate  of 
utter  ignorance  on  the  subject,  he  naturally 
held  it  to  be  extremely  dull  work,  and  there- 
fore endeavored  to  prevail  upon  him  to  min- 
gle with  those  who  seemed  somewhat  more 
lively.  Valentine  consented,  and  as  there 
were  yet  no  sym.ptoms  of  an  immediate  start, 
he  proceeded  to  initiate  him  into  the  various 
systems  of  swindling  which  characterize  race- 
courses in  the  aggregate.  Llewellen  was  abso- 
lutely astounded  when  practices,  of  which  he 
had  never  had  the  most  remote  conception, 
were  explained,  and  when  Valentine  had  pointed 
out  to  him  divers  illustrations  of  the  truth  of 
what  he  had  stated,  he  began  to  look  upon  all 
who  thus  permitted  themselves  to  be  victimized 
as  foals,  although  on  many  occasions  he  found 
it  difficult  to  abstain  from  becoming  a  victim 
himself.  This  was  made  more  particularly 
manifest  while  they  were  standing  at  a  "'  prick 
in  the  garter"  table,  at  which  a  gentleman  had 
a  long  piece  of  list,  which  he  wound  round  and 
offered  any  money  that  no  man  could  prick  in 
the  middle.  This  seemed  to  be  simple,  ver)' 
simple,  indeed,  and  the  gentleman  who  pre- 
sided labored  zealously  to  convince  all  around 
that,  although  he  would  bet  all  he  had  that 
none  could  do  it,  his  private  impression  was, 
that  nothing  on  earth  could  more  easil}-  be 
done.  Several  gentlemen — who  were  perfectly 
unknown  to  him  of  course! — tried  and  won 
divers  sovereigns  off  hand,  which  had  the  effect 
of  inducing  Llewellen  to  believe  that  the  con- 
ductor was  most  intensely  stupid,  and  ought 
not  to  have  been  trusted  out  alone,  and  so 
firmly  did  he  entertain  this  belief,  that  he 
pitied  the  man,  and  was  about  to  stake  a  sove- 
reign himself  solely  in  order  to  convince  him 
that,  as  he  had  not  the  most  remote  chance  of 
winning,  he  had  better  shut  up  shop  and  go 
quietly  home  to  his  wife  and  family  :  but  Va- 
lentine, the  moment  he  perceived  Llewellen's 
object,  did,  without  the  slightest  ceremony^ 
drag  him  away. 

The  next  respectable  group  they  met  with, 
had  been  attracted  by  a  thimble-rigging  gentle* 
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<<ran,  ■who  seemed  to  have  set  his  soul  upon 
lobiiig   every  sovereign  he  had — and  he  dis- 

})layed  about  forty — so  bungling  and  awkward 
le  appe;ued.  In  Llewellen's  view  he  didn't 
ibalf  understand  his  business.  It  was  perfecdy 
riaicu.ous  to  suppose  a  man  incapable  oi  dis- 
covering the  pea;  an  infant  might  have  told 
where  it  was;  the  only  thing  which  seemed  to 
^m  to  be  extraordinary  w-as,  that  a  man  with 
eyes  in  his  head  should  be  sufficiendy  blind  to 
make  any  mistake  at  all  about  it.  The  thing 
was  so  palpable,  so  singularly  clear-  the  im- 
possibility of  being  deceived  was  manifest  even 
lo  the  meanest  capacity. 

"  VV'hy,  my  poy !"  said  Llewellen,  "  can't  you 
tell  phere  it  is  every  time  ?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Valentine,  "I  can  tell,  but 
you  can't." 

"  Pless  your  soul  ant  potty  !     Hur'U  pe  pount 
10  tell  ninty-nine  times  out  of  a  huntret." 
J.,"  Where  do  you  suppose  it  to  be  now  ?" 

"Why,  under  the  mittle  thimple,  of  course." 
•  "  It  is  not  under  either  of  the  thimbles ;  de- 

£■  end  upon  it,  Fred,  the  fellow  has  it  in  his 
and." 

"  Putt,  my  dear  poy,  hur  saw  him  place  the 
thimple  right  over  it." 

"  He  appeared  to  do  so  :  but  as  he  placed  the 
thimble  down  he  took  the  pea  up :  he  has  it 
ROW  between  his  fingers,  and  were  he  to  raise 
the  one  nearest  to  us,  he  could  make  it  appear 
to  have  been  under  that." 

Llewellen  held  this  to  be  impossible,  and  be- 
gan to  argue  the  matter  aside  with  great  spirit. 
He  contended  for  the  absurdity  of  the  idea  of 
a  fellow  like  that  being  able  to  deceive  him, 
and  expressed  himself  anxious  to  have  one  trial 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  convinping  Valentine  of 
his  error. 

"How  strange  it  is,"  said  Valentine,  "that 
men  will  not  be  guided  by  the  experience  of 
otliers." 

"  Putt,  my  coot  fellow,  in  such  a  case  as  this, 
it  is  oidy  my  own  experience  that  can  satisfy 
me  that  what  you  conceive  to  be  correct,  really 
is  so.     Shall  hur  try? — Just  to  convince  you  ?" 

Valentine  smiled,  and  Llewellen  took  a  sove- 
reign out  of  his  purse  and  went  close  to  the 
table.  It  was  in  an  instant  perceived  that  he 
had  been  caught,  and  the   thimbles  were   ad- 

i'usted,  when,  with  the  most  perfect  confidence, 
.e  threw  down  his  sovereign,  but  on  raising 
the  thimble  beneath  which  he  felt  quite  sure 
the  pea  was,  he  discovered,  as  a  mere  matter 
of  course,  that  beneath  that  thimble  the  pea 
really  was  not. 

On  this  higldy  important  discovery  being 
made,  the  respectable  individuals  who  were 
standing  round  the  table  began  to  laugh  very 
loudly,  as  if,  indeed,  they  looked  upon  it  as  an 
extremely  good  joke;  but  Llewellen,  after  hav- 
uig  injide  a  series  of  mysterious  laces,  while  he 
yet  he|d  the  thimble  between  his  finger  and 
tliumb.  made  no  sort  of  remark  upon  this  gene- 
ral maiiifestaUon  of.^meniment,  but  left  the  spot 
with  Valentine,  wit,er  than  before. 

"  You  are  right,  my  poy,  quite  right,"  said 
be.  "  t'cootne.ss  knows  it !  Putt  phy  tit  they 
laugh  so  particularly  phen  hur  tosf?  Phen  the 
Others  lost  Uiey  titn't  laugh  at  all!" 


"No,  the  others  were  confederates;  each  haa 
a  share  of  the  prolhs  of  the  speculation;  they 
have  nothing  to  laugh  at  when  tkey  win  or  lose 
among  themselves;  they  laugh  only  when  they 
happen  to  catch  a  gudgeon  like  you,  Fred,  and 
that  they  should  laugh  at  such  a  time  is  nol 
amazing." 

"  Well,  inteet,  now  hur  never  was  pefore  so 
much  teceived.  Hur  was  as  sure  that  that  little 
fool  of  a  thing  was  there,  as  hur  ever  was  of 
anything  in  my  life.  Putt,  however,  they  wiU 
have  to  kit  up  very  early  in  the  morning  inteet,  to 
kit  anything  like  another  sovereign  out  of  me.'"'" 

"  You  have  made  up  your  mind,  then,  not  to 
patronize  them  regularly  V 

"  Never  more,  my  poy — never  more,"  said 
Llewellen,  who  after  having  shaken  Ids  head 
with  sufficient  solemnity  lo  convey  an  idea  of 
the  firmness  of  his  resolution,  became  as  mer- 
ry on  the  subject  as  if  he  had  merely  f^een  the 
process  performed  upon  some  other  Victim. 

The  horses  were  now  about  to  start  for  tha 
last  race,  and  the  friends  took  their  station. 
They  had  another  bet,  of  course  ;  Llewellen 
would  have  a  bet,  for  as  they  had  made  up  their 
minds  to  walk  back  to  the  railway,  he  suggest- 
ed the  propriety  of  stopping  to  have  one  more 
bottle  of  champagne  at  Windsor,  and  coifee  at 
Slough,  which  suggestion  was  unopposed,  and 
the  race  commenced,  and  it  singulaii}'  enough 
happened  to  be  as  much  like  all  other  races  as 
possible.  The  horses  started ;  they  ran  the  dis- 
tance, and  on  reaching  the  winning-post  one 
was  ahead.  It  is  inscrutable,  perhaps,  that 
this  should  be  invariably  so ;  but  that  it  is  so 
invariably,  is  a  fact  which  no  man  may  dispute. 

Immediately  after  the  termination  of  thi? 
race,  all  around  became  one  scene  of  bustle  and 
confusion.  Thousands  of  horses  were  put  to 
simultaneously,  and  every  creature  seemed 
anxious  to  quit  the  scene  as  soon  as  possible. 
Had  a  hostile  array  appeared  in  the  distance 
they  could  not  have  been  in  more  eager  haste 
to  retreat,  while  each  charioteer  seemed  to 
have  made  up  his  mind  to  break  the  necks  of 
all  under  his  immediate  protection. 

Valentine  and  Llewellen  walked  coolly  from 
the  course,  noticing  everything  worthy  of  no- 
tice, and,  accompanied  by  thousands,  reached 
Windsor,  where  they  stopped,  as  they  had  pre- 
viously proposed.  They  then  went  on  to  Slough, 
and  after  having  had  coffee,  returned  to  town 
by  one  of  the  trains,  highly  delighted  with  their 
day's  recreation. 


CHAPTER  LXI. 

DESCRIBES    SEVERAL    INTERVIEWS,    BUT     MOKE     FAB- 
TICULAKLY    ONE    BETWEEN    WKITALL    AND    EATEN. 

Another  week  elapsed,  and  nothing  had 
been  decided.  Whitely,  who  had  resolved  nol 
to  act  in  any  way  until  he  had  taken  the  opin- 
ion of  Sergeant  Talbot,  w  as  waiting  for  the  ser- 
geant's arrival  in  town,  although  Uncle  John 
urged  him  again  and  again  to  delay  the  thing 
no  longer,  but  to  take  the  best  advice  he  could 
immediately  procure.     In  the  mean  time,  lla^ 
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ven  confined  himself  almost  exclusively  to  his 
room.  His  spirits  continued  to  be  dreadfully 
depressed,  and  he  had  become  so  excessively 
peevish,  that  the  servants  absolutely  trembled 
to  go  near  him.  He  had  never  beea  a  very 
Uifectioaate  master,  and  they  knew  it ;  but  the 
way  in  which  he  treated  them  then  was  in 
their  view  insufferable  beyond  all  precedent ! 
and  it  was  very  harsh. 

There  was,  however,  one  of  them  to  whom 
he  was  particularly  mild,  and  that  was  Joseph, 
the  sentimental  porter,  whose  comprehensive 
faculties,  Valentine,  who  viewed  him  as  a  most 
superb  hypocrite  in  his  way,  had  ever  gloried 
in  distressing.  Raven's  conspicuous  kindness 
to  this  fellow  had  always  appeared  to  be  inex- 
plicable. No  one  in  the  house  could  at  all  un- 
derstand why  he  should  be  petted, — for  petted 
he  had  ever  been,  albeit  he  was  a  most  decided 
wretch  in  appearance,  and  remarkably  insolent 
if  he  happened  to  be  put  at  all  out  of  his  way. 
His  fellow-servants  hated  him  heartily,  foras- 
much as  they  did  very  strongly  suspect  him  of 
having  on  sundry  occasions  told  divers  abomi- 
nable tales  about  them,  with  the  view  of  de- 
precating their  value  as  confidential  individuals 
in  their  master's  estimation ;  but  they  never  did 
hate  him  so  intensely  as  then,  for  while  Raven"s 
special  behavior  to  him  was  rendejed  by  con- 
trast more  striking,  he  had  become  a  great  man. 
and  boasted  not  only  of  the  money  he  possessed, 
but  of  the  fact  of  his  having  a  certain  person 
under  his  thumb !  which  they  held  to  be  very 
mysterious,  particularly  as  he  often  conde- 
scended to  explain  to  them,  that  he  might  if 
he  chose,  have  the  best  place  in  the  house,  and 
would,  but  that  the  one  he  then  occupied  af- 
forded him  more  leisure  for  reflection.  All  this 
was  intended  exclusively  for  the  kitchen,  but  it 
soon  reached  the  ears  of  Louise  through  her 
maid,  who  conceived  it  to  be  h^-  duty  on  all 
occasions  to  be  as  communicative  as  possible, 
and  the  moment  she  heard  of  it.  it  became 
known  to  Valentine  of  course,  for  he  and 
Louise  were  now  as  one :  they  lived  in  each 
other's  hearts:  they  seemed  to  have  but  one 
soul,  and  while  in  him  she  found  a  perfect 
realization  of  her  dearest  hopes,  he  loved  her 
so  fondly  that 

"If  Heaven  had  made  liim  such  another  world 
Of  one  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite, 
He'd  not  have  sold  her  for  it." 

"It  is  very  e.vtraordinary,"  she  observed, 
after  explaining  the  whole  matter,  "  is  it  not  ? 
What  on  earth  can  he  mean  by  his  boast  of 
having  a  certain  person  under  his  thumb?' 

"Oh,  servants  will  talk,"  said  Valentine, 
who  was  anxious  for  Louise  to  think  nothing 
more  of  it.  "  We  ought  not  to  examine  such 
matters  too  closely ;  it  were  indeed  a  most  un- 
profitable task  to  analyze  everything  they 
say." 

"  But  whom  can  he  mean  by  a  certain  per- 
son? Surely,  he  cannot  mean  papa '?  And  yet 
the  way  in  which  papa  behaves  usually  to  him 
has  frequently  struck  me  as  being  most  strange. 
I  cannot  endure  the  creature  myself;  I  never 
by  any  chance  speak  to  him  ;  but  papa  is  con- 
tinually making  the  man  presents.  Upon  my 
life,  I  think  there  is  something  very  mysterious 
«hout  it." 


"Do  not  distress  yourself,  my  love,'  saul 
Valentine.  "The  probability  is  that  the  man  *' 
knew  the  secret  which  has  just  been  disclosed, 
and  presumed  upon  it,  as  such  fellows  will* 
but  now  that  the  thing  is  no  longer  a  secret,  hi» 
power  is  of  course  at  an  end."' 

"That  was  it! — no  doubt  of  it.  t\'ell,  now, 
it  never  struck  me.  I  have  always  thought  it 
singular  that  he  .should  have  been' treated  with 
so  much  consideration }  but  this  accounts  for  it 
at  once." 

"If  I  were  your  father  Td  kick  him  out  of 
the  house.  I'd  not  have  such  a  fellow  about 
the  premises." 

"  Nor  would  I ;  for  he  is  a  very  idle  person,, 
and  moves  like  a  sloth,  except  indeed  it  be  to 
promote  any  species  of  mischief.  Til  speak  to 
papa  about  him.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
matter  cleared  up."' 

"  You  had  better  not  mention  the  subject  ttf 
him  at  present.  It  will  but  annoy  him.  Let  us 
wait  till  things  are  settled." 

"  Well,  perhaps  under  the  circumstances  if 
will  be  as  well  to  do  that.  But  I  do  think  il 
very  bad  conduct,  and  I  ann  sure  it  ought  not 
to  be  concealed  from  papa." 

Valentine  now  changed  the  subject,  fof 
although  he  affected  to  treat  the  thing  lightly 
before  Louise,  he  felt  that  the  mystery  had  not 
yet  been  solved,  and  that  therefore  it  was  a 
matter  upon  which  she  ought  not  to  be  per- 
mitted to  dwell. 

A  few  days  after  this.  Sergeant  Talbot  r©*" 
turned  to  town,  and  Whitely  lost  no  time  in 
going  to  consult  him.  He  e.xplained  to  him 
how  the  case  stood  precisely:  every  circum- 
stance was  mentioned:  he  kept  nothing  back, 
and  the  result  was  that  the  sergeant,  after  due 
consideration,  declared  that  there  was  nn  la^v 
in  existence  by  which  Raven  could  be  reached. 

"He  is,  in  fact,"'  said  he,  "shielded  by  the 
law.  It  is  his  panoply  :  it  affords  him  the  most 
complete  protection.  It  is  of  course  disgrace- 
ful that  it  should  be  so ;  but  the  law,  as  it  at 
present  stands,  aJloivs  a  man  to  pncarcerate 
another,  however  sane,  under  the  plea  of  insa- 
nity. It  protects  him  in  the  act ;  no  malice 
can  be  shown,  and  if  even  it  could,  the  s'gna. 
tures  of  the  medical  men  exonerate  him  :  their 
certificate  is  his  indemnity,  and  th-'y  are  in- 
demnified in  turn  by  the  law,  which  assumes 
that  at  the  time  such  certificate  was  s'gned.  the 
victim  was,  in  their  judgment  insane.  For 
this,  then,  you  have  no  redress ;  and  as  far  as 
regards  the  collateral  villanies — -the  sediK-tiou 
of  your  wife,  the  disposition  of  your  property, 
and  so  on — you  are  not  in  a  position  to  adduce 
a  single  particle  of  proof;  you  have  not  the 
slightest  evidence  to  bring  forward  ;  not  a  wit- 
ness; not  a  document  of  any  kind  to  show. 
My  advice  to  you,  therefore,  under  the  circum- 
stances, is  to  come  to  an  arrangement  with  thw 
person,  and  make  the  best  terms  you  can." 

"But  is  it  not,"  said  Whitely,  "a  duty  I  owe 
to  society  to  expose  such  a  villain  "?" 

"It  may  be;  but  have  you  the  power  to  do 
it?  And  if  you  have,  can  you  afford  to  do 
it?  These  are  two  highly  important  questions 
to  be  considered.  An  attempt  to  expose  him 
effectually  would  in  all  probability  cost  five 
h'mdred   pounds ;    and   if  you   failed   in   that 
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•ttempt — and  fail  you  most  assuredly  would — 
vou  would  subject  yourself  to  an  action  for 
slandei,  which  would  cost  you  at  .east  five 
hundred  pounds  more." 

"  But  can  I  not  compel  him  to  restore,  or  at 
least  to  give  me  some  information  respecting 
hildr 


my  criiulren  f ' 

"  No.  What  if  he  were  to  say  that  he  knows 
nothing  of  them :  how  can  you  prove  that  he 
does  ?  Nay,  how  can  you  prove  that  he  ever 
saw  those  children  '?  You  have  no  such  proof: 
in  law,  his  word,  of  course,  would  be  held  to  be 
equal  in  value  with  your  own."' 

"But  do  you  not  think  that  if  I  were  to 
threaten  a  public  exposure  in  the  event  of  his 
withholding  this  information  from  me,  it  would 
have  some  effect  ?-" 

"  As  a  man  of  the  world  he  would  despise 
such  a  threat.  No ;  as  he  appears  not  to  be 
quite  iost  to  every  sense  of  justice — for  clearly 
if  he  were  he  would  not  have  offered  the 
compromise  as  a  sort  of  reparation — you  can 
stipulate  for  such  information  being  given  :  that 
is  to  sa»y,  you  can  promise,  pi  ovided  it  be  given, 
to  coni*ent  to  a  private  arrangement.  But  let 
me.  sir,  strongly  recommend  you  to  avoid  mis- 
taking perhaps  a  natural  desire  for  revenge,  for 
any  sense  of  public  duty.  They  are  perfectly 
distinct,  but  often  confounded,  so  specious  an 
excuse  does  the  idea  of  such  public  duty  afford 
for  indulging  our  most  vindictive  passions. 
Men  frequently  inflict  upon  themselves  irrepar- 
able injury  by  falling  into  this  very  error;  in 
your  unhappy  case  this  mistake  would  amount 
to  utter  ruin." 

Whitely    was   convinced.     He   now   plainly 

i)erc«ived  that  Raven  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
aw,  and  therefore  immediately  after  his  con- 
sultation with  Sergeant  Talbot,  he  decided  upon 
giving  his  answer  to  Uncle  John,  who  had  been 
anxiously  waiting  his  return. 

"  Well,  my  friend,'"  said  Uncle  John,  as 
Whitely  entered  the  room,  "have  you  seen 
him  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Whitely,  who  appeared  to  be 
unusually  depressed. 

"  And  what  is  his  opinion?" 

"  He  has  proved  to  me,  my  friend,  that  you 
were  right. — that  I  cannot  with  any  degree  of 
safety  proceed.  I  have  therefore  no  alterna- 
tive; I  must  consent  to  an  arrangement,  pro- 
vided I  receive  from  him  such  information  as 
may  lead  to  the  recovery  of  my  children." 

"  All  thi?  information  he  can  give  respecting 
thera  you  may  make  up  your  mind,  my  friend, 
to  have.  I'm  quite  sure  he'll  do  it.  He  can 
now  have  no  motive  for  withholding  it  from 
you.  What,  then,  shall  I  propose?  Shall  I 
say  that  in  the  event  of  his  giving  you  this  in- 
formation, you  will  accept  the  sum  he  offered'?" 

"  No,"  replied  Whitely  ;  "I  will  receive  no- 
thing from  him  but  that  which  is  my  own.  I 
cannot,  of  course,  tell  what  my  property  real- 
ized ;  but  as  he  can — for  I  have  not  the  smallest 
doubt  that  he  soKl  it  and  took  the  proceeds — let 
him  return  to  me  that  which  it  produced  :  I 
require  nothing  move." 

"If  he  did  sell  it,  as  you  imagine,  he  must 
be  a  very  had  man,  indeed,  and  one  with  whom 
I  should  ;,ot  like  to  have  any  dealings.     How- 


ever, as  I  have  gone  so  far,  I'll  not  retreat.  I'll 
go  to  him  at  once,  a.ul  depend  ujion  it,  all  that 
I  can  do  to  promote  your  views  and  interests 
shall  be  done." 

"Of  that  I  feel  convinced,  my  dear  friend," 
replied  Whitely ;  "  I  leave  the  whole  matter 
with  the  most  perfect  confidence  in  your 
hands." 

Uncle  John  then  started  ;  and  at  about  the 
same  time  a  person  called  at  Raven's  housa^ 
and  having  ascertained  that  he  was  within,  sent 
up  his  card  with  an  intimation  that  he  wished 
to  speak  privately  with  him  on  business  of  im- 
mediate importance. 

"  Mr.  Writall  1"  said  Raven,  on  looking  at  the 
card;  "I  don't  know  him.  Writall? — VVell — 
let  him  walk  up." 

When  the  servant  had  departed  to  fetch  Mr- 
Writall,  Raven  endeavored  not  oidy  to  remem- 
ber the  name,  but  to  conceive  what  this  busi- 
ness of  importance  could  be.  In  both  points, 
however,  he  failed,  and  Mr.  Writall  was  for- 
mally ushered  into  the  room. 

"  Mr.  Raven,  I  presume,"  said  Mr.  Writall^ 
with  all  his  characteristic  pomposity;  "  I  hope, 
sir,  you  are  well." 

"Be  seated,  sir,"  said  Raven,  without  reply- 
ing to  this  affectionate  interrogatory,  and  Mr. 
Writall  accordingly  took  a  seat  and  coughed 
three  times  in  order  that  his  throat  might  be 
clear,  and  drew  out  his  handkerchief  grace- 
fully and  wiped  his  noble  brow,  and  then  said, 
"  Mr.  Raven,  my  object  in  calling  upon  you, 
requires  perhaps  some  little  preliminary  ex- 
planation in  order  to  its  being  distinctly  under- 
stood. I  am  a  solicitor,  sir,  and  amoiur  ray 
clients  I  have  the  honor  to  number  Mr.  Whitely, 
of  whom  I  believe  you  have  some  slight  know- 
ledge." 

Mr.  Writall  here  paused  to  watch  the  effect 
of  Whitely's  name  being  mentioned ;  but 
Raven,  v^'ho  was  reposing  in  an  easy  chair, 
said,  "Well,  sir'?"  without  displaying  the 
slightest  emotion. 

"My  client,  sir,"  continued  Mr.  Writall, 
"having  of  course  entered  into  that  unfortu- 
nate affair,  to  which  I  need  not  perhaps  more 
particularly  allude,  has  placed  the  matter  en- 
tirely in  my  hands  ;  but  as  1  find  him  resolutely 
bent  upon  vengeance,  and  as  I  make  it  a  point 
never  to  promote  the  purely  vindictive  views  of 
any  of  my  clients,  I  have  called  upon  you, 
conceiving  you  to  be  a  man  of  the  world,  to  as- 
certain whether  the  thing  cannot  be  arranged, 
you  know,  privately  between  us." 

"Has  Mr.  Whitely  authorized  you  to  calH" 
inquired  Raven. 

"  Decidedly  not.  No,  he  has  not  the  most 
remote  idea  of  my  calling." 

"  Then  in  plain  terms,"  said  Raven,  "  yom 
object  is  to  sell  him  V 

"Why  —  er  —  not  exactly,"  replied  Mr. 
Writall,  who  at  the  moment  felt  somewlidt 
confused  by  the  prompt  way  in  which  this 
matter-of-fact   question  was   put.     "Mo; 


matter-of-fact  question  was  put.  "Most  de- 
cidedly, not  e.xactly." 

"  Am  I  to  understand,"  said  Raven,  point- 
edly, "  that  you  regard  me  as  a  mere  man  »f 
the  world  ?" 

"Most  decidedly,"  replied  Mr.  Writall.        '- 
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"  Very  well,  then ;  the  plainer  you  speak  to 
me  the  better.  Let  there  be  no  disguise ;  no 
beating'  about  the  bush ;  let  everything  be 
perfectly  plain  and  straightforward.  What  is 
it  you  propose  ?'"' 

"  Mr.  Raven,  you  have  saved  me  a  world  of 
trouble.  Fd  rather  do  business  with  one  man 
like  you,  than  with  fifty  who  have  no  idea  of 
the  nature  of  things,  and  who  are  laden  with 
scruples,  and  doubts,  and  apprehensions.  It  is 
pleasurable  in  the  extreme  to  tiansact — " 

'^  Well,  sir,"  said  Raven,  impatiently,  '•  let 
us  come  to  the  point.  You  have,  you  say,  the 
management  of  this  afiair  for  Whitely'?"' 

"  I  have ;  and  he  certainly  has  been — "' 

'''  No  matter  what  he  has  been ;  that  has  no- 
thing whatever  to  do  with  it.  The  question  is, 
what  proposition  have  you  now  to  make  to  meV 

'•  In  a  word  then,  to  be  plain,  for  I  find  that 
we  perfectly  understand  each  other,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  undertake — of  course  for  a  considera- 
tion— either  to  put  him  upon  the  wrong  scent, 
by  bringing  actions  which  cannot  be  maintain- 
ed, or  to  induce  him  to  agree  to  whatever  pro- 
position for  a  private  arrangement  you  may  feel 
disposed  to  make." 

"  Is  it  your  impression  that  any  action  which 
may  be  brought  against  me,  can  be  maintained  V 

"■  Why,'"  said  W^ritall,  with  an  air  of  my.stery, 
"  that  is  a  question  which  you  cannot  at  pre- 
sent expect  me  to  answer.  It  would  hardly  be 
honest  to — " 

"  In  this  business,"  interrupted  Raven,  "  we 
had  better  not  speak  about  honesty." 

"Well,  I  agree  with  you;  perhaps  it  weuld 
be  better  to  put  that  altogether  out  of  view  :  but 
you  see,  as  far  as  I  am  alone  concerned,  it 
would  not  be  quite  prudent  to  explain  just  at 
present  my  own  private  feelings  upon  that 
point," 

''  I  understand  you.  Nor  is  it  essential  that 
you  should.  Your  disinclination  to  answer  the 
question  is  a  sufiicient  proof  to  me  that  you  do 
not  think  that  any  action  can  succeed.'' 

<'Why,  I  don't  know  that." 

"As  a  lawyer,  you  must  know  that  no  law 
can  touch  me  !" 

"  Well,  even  assuming  it  to  be  so,  of  course 
you  are  aware  that  you  are  in  a  position  to  be 
seriously  annoyed." 

"Now  you  speak!  I  am  quite  aware  of 
that,  and  am  anxious  to  avoid  it.  I  wish  to 
take  no  advantage  of  your  client ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  am  willing  to  give  him  the  sum  I  pro- 
posed, provided  he  will  give  me  an  undertak- 
ing that  he  will  let  the  unhappy  affair  drop  for 
ever.  If  you  can  induce  him  to  do  this,  you 
and  I  may  come  to  terms ;  if  not,  why,  he 
must  take  his  own  conrse,  and  the  matter  as 
tstwcen  you  and  me  will  be  at  an  end." 

"I  will  undertake  at  once  to  induce  him  to 
do  this." 

"  You  of  course  have  the  power  1" 

"Beyond  all  dispute." 

"  Very  well.  As  his  legal  adviser  you  ought 
to  possess  the  power  to  do  it;  and  in  the  event 
of  its  being  done,  what  would  you  consider  a 
fair  remuneration'?" 

"Why — you  see — I  can  scarcely  tell.  I'd 
aiuch  rather  leave  it  to  your  liberality." 


"Leave  nothing  to  my  liberality.  Let  nt 
come  to  terms  at  once." 

"Well,  should  you — as  it's  rather  an  irre^- 
lar  thing— should  you  consider,  now,  a  handred 
pounds  too  much?" 

"No;  rU  give  you  a  hundred  pounds,  anJ 
the  sooner  you  earn  it  the  better."     *" 

"  Depend  upon  it,  sir.  it  shall  be  done." 

"  Very  well ;  then  set  to  work  immediately, 
and  let  me  either  see  you  or  hear  from  you 
as  soon  as  his  consent  has  been  obtained."' 

"That  rii  do,"  said  Mr.  Writall,  and  a  pause 
ensued,  during  which  he  looked  mysteriously 
at  Raven,  who  at  length  inquired  if  anything 
more  need  be  said  ? 

'•  Why,"  replied  Mr.  Writall,  with  great  de- 
liberation, "  of  conrse  you  are  aware  that  in 
cases  of  this  kind — I  can  speak  to  you  because 
you  are  quite  a  man  of  business,  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  perfecdy  understand  the  nature  of 
things — I  therefore  say,  that  of  course,  you  are 
aware  that  in  all  such  cases  it  is  usual,  you  un- 
derstand, to  pay  in  advance." 

"  Oh  !  it  is  usual  ?  Well,  I'll  not  dispute  the 
matter  with  you.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is 
so,  for  I  should  say  that  few  men  know  better 
than  you,  \^'hether  in  all  suck  cases  it  be  usual 
or  not!  But  if  you  imagine  that  I  shall  pay 
you  in  advance  for  this  service,  I  may  as  well 
tell  you  at  once  that  you  are  mistaken.  Yon 
give  me  credit  for  being  a  man  of  business,  a 
man  of  the  world,  and  yet  you  would  deal  with 
me  as  with  a  natural  fool.  Were  I  to  pay  you 
in  advance,  what  security  should  I  have  that 
this  service  will  be  performed  ?"' 

"Oh!  ril  undertake  to  do  it! — I  pledge  you 
my  honor  it  shall  be  done  !'' 

"'  Your  honor,  Mr.  Writall,  is  a  thing  to  which 
I  should  never  dream  of  trusting.  You  are  a 
great  rogue,  Writall;  you  know  it,  and  youevi- 
dently  hold  me  to  be  almost  as  great  a  rogue  as 
yourself."  Mr.  Writall  smiled  at  this,  and  would 
have  laughed  heartily,  had  not  Raven  continu- 
ed :  "  Let  us,  therefore,  in  this  business,  deal 
with  each  other  as  rogue  deals  with  rogue. 
When  the  thing  has  been  done.  Til  pay,  but 
not  before." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  like  every  man  to  be  candid  ;  I 
admire  him  who  tells  me  at  once  what  ha 
means  :  but  when  you  speak  of  security,  what 
security  have  /,  that  when  I  have  effected  the 
object,  the  money  will  be  paid  ?" 

"  I  am  always  to  be  found  !" 

"And  so  am  I!  I  am  always  to  be  found, 
and  you  object  to  trust  me !  Besides,  what  if 
you  are  always  to  be  found?  You  well  know 
that  I  could  not  attempt  to  recover,  were  you 
inclined  to  be  dishonorable,  without  compro- 
mising my  reputation  as  a  professional  man. 
No;  I'll  tell  you  what,  as  one  of  us  must  trust 
the  other,  we  had  better  split  the  difference 
thus:  you  pay  me  now  half  the  money  dowu, 
and  I'll  trust  to  your  honor  to  pay  me  the  rest 
when  the  work  has  been  aoeomplished.  You 
understand  ?" 

"Oh.  perfectly!  I  understand!  But  it  will 
not  do,  Writall.  I  should  bo  sorry  to  mislead 
you  on  any  point,  and  therefore  1  tell  yon  at 
once,  that  it  will  not  do.  You  are  as  honest,  I 
have  no  doubt,  as  you  appear  to  be  :  I  am  quiia 
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disposed  to  go  80  far  as  that,  althouj>h  I  am 
Douud  to  admit  that  that  is  no  great  distance. 
It  is,  however,  as  well  that  you  should  know 
this,  in  order  that  you  may  be  well  assured  I 
shall  not  pay  you  until  you  have  accomplished 
,.the  object  proposed." 

•'  Well,  sir;  that  is  certainly  as  it  should  be — 
plain,  and  much  to  the  purpose.  But,  as  you 
6ee,  I  am  entirely  in  your  hands,  or,  as  it  were, 
at  your  mercy,  what  say  you  to  advancing  iive- 
and-twenty  pounds  or  so,  just  to  go  on  with,  or 
rather  as  an  earnest  of  what  you  intend  to  do 
when  I  have  performed  my  part  of  the  con- 
„tract?  Surely  you  cannot  with  any  show  of 
reason  object  to  that." 

"  Ihing  me  in  writing  your  client's  consent 
to  my  propo.'^al,  and  Til  instandy  give  you  a 
cheque  for  the  amount;  but  before  that  is 
'  brought  to  me  I'll  not  advance  a  shilling." 

"  But,''  urged  Writall,  who  seemed  deter- 
mined not  to  give  the  thing  up,  "  do  you  con- 
ceive that  to  be  under  the  circumstances  quite 
fair?  You  will  not  trust  me  to  the  extent  of 
one  quarter  the  amount ;  yet  I  must  trust  you  to 
ihe  extent  of  the  whole  V 

'•  Why;  surely  I  am  safe  for  a  paltry  hundred 
pounds  i" 

'•'Safe,  my  dear  sir!  You  are  safe,  I  h?ive 
no  doubt,  for  a  hundred  thousand !  But  that 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it!  I  would 
ti'ust  you  in  the  regular  way  to  any  amount, 
because  I  perfectly  well  know  that  I  should  in 
that  case  be  able  to  recover.  But  you  see,  this 
is  an  altogether  dilferent  thing  !  It  is  not  like  a 
regular  transaction.  It  cannot  even  appear  in 
my  books.  It  depends  entirely  upon  your 
honor,  and  if  you  should — mark,  I  only  say,  if 
you  should — when  I  have  done  what  is  neces- 
sary, be  indisposed  to  pay  me,  I  should  be 
utterly  unable  to  compel  you  to  do  so,  without 
exposing  myself,  and  thus  destroying  my  repu- 
tation, which  of  course  I  would  not  do  for  a 
hundred  times  the  amount.  So  that  you  see  I 
have  no  security  at  all !" 

At  this  moment.  Uncle  John  knocked  loudly 
at  the  door,  when  Raven,  who  knew  his  knock, 
exclaimed,  "  That's  fortunate !"  and  rang  the 
bell  to  desire  the  servant  to  show  him  up. 
'•Here  is  a  friend,"  he  continued,  "  to  whom 
the  whole  affair  is  known.  He  will  be  my 
surety." 

"  Is  he  a  man  upon  whom  you  can  depend  ?" 
inquired  Writall.  '-You  must  remember,  my 
character  is  at  stake  in  this  business,  and  that 
the  most  profound  secrecy  must  be  observed." 

"Fear  notliui*  from  him."  replied  Raven; 
"  I  would  trust  him  with  my  life.  Your  charac- 
ter is  as  secure  in  his  hands  as  it  is  in  mime." 

Mr.  Writall  did  not  much  approve  of  the  idea 
of  introducing  a  friend ;  he  felt  fidgety  for  the 
moment,  but  on  being  reassured  that  his  secret 
would  be  safe,  he  had  just  succeeded  in  calm- 
ing his  apprehensions  as  Uncle  John  entered. 
The  very  moment,  however,  he  saw  him,  the 
expre.ssion  of  his  face  was  at  all  points  pecu- 
liar. He  recognised  in  him  Whitely's  friend 
at  a  glance  ;  but  as  there  was  no  possibility  of 
escape,  he  bridled  himself  up,  and  facing  the 
enemy  like  a  rat  in  a  corner,  made  up  his  mind 
to  the  worst. 


Uncle  John  bowed  distantly  as  Raven  intro- 
duced him,  and  wondered  very  naturally  v.'hat 
had  brought  him  there.  He  had  scarcely,  how- 
ever, taken  his  seat,  when  Raven  proceeded 
to  erdighten  him  on  the  subject  with  all  possi- 
ble gravity  and  effect. 

"This  gentleman,''  said  he,  "who  is  Mr. 
Whitely's  legal  adviser,  has  called  to  make  a 
proposition  to  which  I  am  inclined  to  accede  : 
not  because  I  am  desirous  of  taking  the  slightest 
advantage  of  Mr.  Whilely,  but  because  1  con- 
sider that  man  to  be  his  frie.nd  who  will  induce 
him  to  consent  to  a  private  arrangement,  in- 
stead of  foolishly  having  recourse  to  law.  Mr. 
Writall  has  offered  to  do  this,  and  I  am  disposed 
to  accept  his  offer,  conceiving  it  to  be  the  best 
possible  course  he  can  recommend  his  client 
to  pursue." 

Uncle  John  was  surprised.  He  scarcely 
knew  what  to  make  of  it.  He  looked  at  VV'rilall 
and  Raven  alternately  for  some  few  moments, 
and  then  e.vclaimed,  "  Why,  what  a  shameless 
man  he  must  be  who,  while  acting  as  the 
solichor  for  one  party,  betrays  him  by  olfering 
to  meet  the  views  of  the  other !" 

"We  are  aware,"  said  Mr.  Writall,  "that 
this  is  not  a  regular  transaction." 

"  A  regular  transaction !  ^Vhy,  you  ought  to 
be  struck  off  the  rolls  !" 

"'  Strike  me  off!  Who's  tado  ixl  What  can 
you  prove  ?' 

"  Are  you  not  rather  hasty,  my  friend  ?"  ob- 
served Raven,  addressing  Uncle  John.  "This 
proceeding  is  dishonorable  ;  Writall  knows  it  to 
be  dishon'orable,  and  were  it  calculated  to  in- 
jure Mr.  Whitely,  it  should  not  have  my  coun- 
tenance;  but  as  it  must  tend  to  his  good,  don't 
you  think  that  it  v,-ould  be  better  to  sanction  it 
rather  than  induce  him  to  resort  to  law,  in  whick 
he  must  of  necessity  fail  ?" 

"  You  don't  know  that  man,"  said  Uncle 
John  ;  "you  don't  know  what  he  is.  Of  course 
you  are  to  pay  him  for  this  service  ?" 

"  He  hiis  offered  to  do  it  for  a  hundred 
pounds,  which  sum  I  have  consented  to  give 
him." 

"  You  have  not  yet  done  so,  I  hope?" 

"  No,  I  have  told  him  that  I  decidedly  object 
to  pay  in  advance." 

"Then  he  did  want  the  hundred  pounds 
down?     Of  course! — ^just  what  I  expected.'' 

"  Did  you,  indeed  ?''  said  Writall.  with  a 
sneer.  "  Dear  me,  how  very  wonderful !  So 
it  was  what  vou  expected — eh.' — was  it?" 

"  Why,  what  a  disreputable  man  you  must 
be!"  said  Uncle  John.  "How  disgraceful  is 
your  conduct!  You  have  had  the  audacity  to 
Come  here  for  the  purpose  of  robbing  this  gen- 
tleman, when — " 

"Rob,  sir! — rob!  What  do  you  mean?" 
cried  Writall,  who,  finding  that  it  was  now  all 
over  with  him  there,  felt  that  the  best  thing  he 
could  do  was  to  brazen  it  out :  "  Do  you  mean 
to  say  that  /  wish  to  rob  any  man  ?" 

"'  I  do,  distinctly,"  returned  Uncle  John ; 
"  you  came  here  for  the  express  purpose  of  get- 
ing  a  hundred  pounds  of  Mr.  Raven,  under  the 
pretence  of  being  Whhely's  solicitor,  when  yon 
perfectly  -well  kno-y  that  you  are  not." 
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'•'  You  are "  (this  was  a  very  bad  ex- 
pression). 

"You  infamous  man!"  cried  Uncle  John, 
very  indignantly,  "  how  dare  you  apply  such 
an  epithet  to  me,  when  I  never,  to  my  know- 
ledge, told  a  falsehood  in  my  life  ?  I  say  again 
that  you  are  not  his  solicitor.  He  never  called 
upon  you  but  once,  and  that  was  when  he  was  | 
accompanied  by  me,  and  when  you  disgusted 
him  by  oHering  to  procure  false  witnesses  to 
prop  up  his  case  !" 

Again  the  gross  epithet  was  applied  by  Mr. 
Wriiall.  which  made  Uncle  John  look  remark- 
ably red. 

'•  Did  you  go  with  ]Mr.  Whitely  to  the  house 
of  this  man  V  inquired  Raven. 

'■  I  did  ;  at  his  request :  he  being  anxious  to 
prove  to  me  that  his  intentions  were  perfectly 
honorable  and  straightforward." 

"  Leave  the  house  !'  said  Raven,  pointing  to 
the  door. 

•'  Leave  the  house  !"'  echoed  Writall.  "  That 
is  rather  a  cool  way  of  addressing  a  man."' 

'•  Do  you  wish  me  to  have  you  thrown  into 
the  street  ?"' 

"  That  is  still  more  cool !  Thrown  into  the 
street !  Very  rich  !  I  should  like  to  see  the 
feUow  that  could  do  it!'' 

"  You  bad  man,"  said  Uncle  John,  rising. 
''  Do  you  mean,  sir,  to  leave  the  house  quietly?" 

"VVhat  if  I  don't?'' 

"  Why,  in  that  case,  you  impudent  person,  I 
must  make  you.'' 

"  Make  me  !  You  make  me  !  Why,  that's 
about  the  most  spicy  thing  I've  heard  yet!" 

"  You  would  soon  be  glad  to  retreat,  sir,  if  my 
Valentuie  were  here." 

"  Vour  Yalentine  I  Who's  she?  Did  she 
send  you  anything  very  inflaming  on  the  four- 
teenth of  February,  eh?" 

"  My  friend,  ring  the  bell. — Now,  sir,  do  you 
mean  to  leave  the  room?" 

Writall  placed  himself  firmly  upon  the  edge 
of  the  table,  and  cried  •'  No ! — not  until  I  think 
proper.  What  do  you  mean  by  telling  lies 
about  me,  you  abominable  old  slanderer?" 

Uncle  John  was  now  excessively  ruffled,  and 
approached  him  more  nearly. 

"Touch  me!"  cried  Writall,  "only  touch 
me  ! — lay  so  much  as  a  finger  upon  me,  and 
ril  give  you  a  little  law.  Do  it! — now  here  I 
am  ! — ilo  it ! — you  can't  well  miss  me  ! — I'm 
big  enough  and  near  enough  ! — why  don't  you 
do  it  ?     1  only  wish  you  would." 

"  Now,  sir,  am  I  to  summon  the  whole  of  my 
servants!"  said  Raven,  as  one  of  them  entered. 

"  Doirt  distress  yourself,"  said  Wrhall,  "I 
beg.  I  should  be  sorry  to  give  a  gentleman  of 
your  refined  feelings,  the  slightest  unnecessary 
trouble  ;  but  if  you  think  to  intimidate  me,  sir, 
you  are  mistaken.  I  go,  because,  and  solely 
becan^ak.  I  have  no  wish  to  remain;  but  I  am 
not,  sir.  a  man  to  be  intimidated  ! — of  that  you 
may  take  your  oath.  Good  morning  to  you, 
gentlemen  !  Privacy  is  your  object !  Oh,  everv- 
thing  shall  be  kept  strictly  private  I  The  tinie 
will  come,  sir,  when  you  will  curse  the  day  on 
wliich  you  insulted  me.'" 

Mr.  U'ritall  then  screwed  his  thick  lips  into 
ihe  bcot  expression  of  superb  contempt  of  which 


they  were  capable,  and  having  frowned  £tt  them 
both  whh  inimitable  darkness,  stuck  his  thumbs 
into  the  armholes  of  his  waistcoat,  and  marched 
with  a  series  of  swings  from  the  room. 

Uncle  John  now  proceeded  to  describe  the 
interview  which  he  and  Whitely  had  had  with 
this  "limb"  of  the  law,  and  concluded  by  stat- 
ing that  he  did  not  feel  justified  in  entering  be- 
fore into  this  explanation,  nor  should  he  have 
felt  justified  then,  had  not  Whitely  at  length 
consented  to  a  private  arrangement. 

"  Is  that  a  fact  ?''  exclaimed  Raven,  on  hear- 
ing this.     "Is  it  a  fact?" 

•'  It  is.  I  have  just  left  him.  He  came  to  a 
decision  this  morning." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it !  Mv  friend^  I 
owe  you  much.  \W11,  how  is  it  to  be  ?  What 
does  he  propose  ?     What  will  he  consent  to  ?" 

"He  has  authorized  me  to  say,  that  lie  will 
consent  to  receive  the  sum  his  property  realized, 
provided  you  will  give  him  all  such  information 
as  may  lead  to  the  recovery  of  his  children." 

Raven  paused,  but  as  it  immediately  struck 
him  that  he  might  betray  the  feeling  by  which 
that  pause  had  been  induced,  he  said,  "  Well,     j 
my  friend,  and  what  did  his  property  realize'^" 

"  He  cannot  tell !  He  says  that  of  course  jatL 
know,  as  the  sales  were  effected  by  you.  " 

"  Effected  by  me ! — Why,  who  could  have 
told  him  this  monstrous  falsehood  ?" 

"  He  received  his  information  from  a  man 
who  was  formerly  his  servant." 

"  And  where  is  that  scoundrel  ?  Where  is  he 
to  be  found  ?" 

"That  Whitely  is  unable  to  tell.  He  saw 
him  but  once,  and  desired  him  to  call,  but  he 
has  not  yet  done  so.  He  told  him  distinctly 
that  you — that  is  to  say,  he  with  whom  his  wife 
eloped — sold  the  property,  and  took  the  pro- 
ceeds." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  that  villain !  Believe 
me,  my  friend,  it  is  a  most  groundless  false- 
hood. I  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it :  I 
knew  nothing  of  it,  as  I  hope  for  mercy  !  No, 
no;  I'm  bad  enough,  it  is  true,  but  not  quite  so 
bad  as  that." 

"  Well.  I  thought  that  it  was  rather " 

"  Rather,  sir ! — But  where  were  the  title 
deeds  at  the  time?'' 

"  In  the  hands  of  his  solicitor." 

"And  where  is  that  solicitor?"' 

"He  is  dead." 

"'  He  was  some  such  solicitor,  I  ajmrehenii, 
as  the  one  who  has  just  left  us.  Be.-ides,  look 
at  the  absurdity  of  the  thing!  Is  it  likely  that 
he  or  any  other  solicitor  would  have  given  those 
title  deeds  to  me?" 

"  Why,  when  I  come  to  look  at  it,  I  certainly 
must  say  that  it  does  not  appear  to  be  probable. 
It  never  struck  me  before,  and  I  am  sure  that 
it  never  struck  W'hitely.  Til  name  the  point  to 
him :  I  have  no  doubt  he'll  see  it  at  once."' 

"  1  hope  that  he  will,  for  I  declare  most 
solemidy  that  what  I  have  stated  is  true.  But. 
to  the  point.  What  docs  he  consider  this  pro- 
perty to  have  been  worth?" 

"About  six  thousand  pounds." 

""Very  well.  The  sum  I  proposed  then 
will  cover  the  whole.  I  will  give  him  that 
sum." 
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'  He  will  vot  consent  to  receive  more  than 
the  value  of  his  property,  i  Know." 

"Then  let  it  be  thus  settled.     He  shall  have 
what  he  considers  its  value  to  have  been." 
,    "  Well,  then,  the  thintr  is  arranged  .so  far! — 
Kow,  about  the  children." 

"On  that  subject,"  said  Raven,  "he  must 
not  expect  that  I  can  give  him  the  slightest  in- 
formation." 

"Ahl  That's  the  grand  point.  That  is  the 
very  thing  about  which  he  is  most  anxious. 
Can  you  give  him  no  clue?  The  man  whom 
he  saw,  hinled  that  he  could  obtain  information 
which  might  lead  to  their  recovery !  If  he  can 
do  so,  what  a  pity  it  is  he  has  not  called,  is  it. 
not  T— Altiiough  I  must  say  that  after  what  you 
have  told  me,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  he 
knows  nothing  of  them." 

"  What  sort  of  man  was  this  ?  Have  you  any 
idea?" 

"Not  the  slightest.  Whitely  never  described 
h.im;  but  Vli  get  him  to  do  so." 

•'  I  wish  you  would.  I  should  like  to  know 
much," 

"Then,"  said  Uncle  John,  "the  thing 
amounts  to  this:  that  you  will  send  him  a 
cheque  for  this  sum  on  his  giving  you  an  un- 
dertaking that  he  will  trouble  you  on  the  subject 
no  more,  and  that,  unhappily,  with  respect  to 
the  children,  you  cannot  give  him  the  slightest 
information." 

"You  see,  my  friend,"  said  Raven,  "it  may 
be  supposed  that  I  ought  to  know  all  about 
them  ;  but  you  are  aware  that  the  woman  who 

E roves  unfaithful  to  her  husband,  seldom  prides 
erself  much  upon  her  fidelity  to  another. 

"  V'ery  true,"  said  Uricle  John  ;  "  very  true." 

"■  The  subject,  of  course,  is  painful  for  me  to 
enter  into ;  but  I  have  stated  enough  for  you  to 
understand  all." 

"  I  see,  I  see  !  Well !  You  cannot  do  im- 
Dossibilities,  and  therefore  this  must  be  no  bar 
to  an  arrangement.  I  should  have  been  far 
more  pleased  if  you  could  have  given  this  in- 
lorma;ion.  but  as  you  cannot,  why  you  cannot, 
.ind  noihing  more  can  be  said.  I  11  go  back  to 
him  at  once  and  explain  all  you  have  stated, 
for  the  sooner  the  thing  is  settled  now  the  bet- 
ter, and  as  he  is  not  an  unreasonable  man,  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  bring  you  his  written  under- 
taking in  the  course  of  the  day.  ' 

"  Do  so,  my  friend,  and  he  shall  at  once  have 
the  cheque.  I  cannot  sufficiently  express  to 
you  how  much  I  feel  obliged " 

"  Not  a  word,  not  a  word,'"  said  Uncle  John, 
who  then  left  in  the  full  conviction  that  Raven's 
answers  had  been  ingenuous,  although  a  man 
more  prone  to  suspicion  would  have  perceived 
that,  as  far  as  the  children  were  concerned, 
those  answers  evinced  studied  prevarication. 


CHAPTER  LXII. 

ItXPLAINS  A  VARIETY  OF  MATTERS    OF  IMPORTANCE  TO 
THE  PARTIES  CO.VCERNED. 

Llewelt-en,   a   few  days   after   he  accom- 
panied Valentine  to  Aso  >t,  relapsed  into  wretch- 


edness ;  and  as  his  appetite  again  most  sig- 
nally  failed,  he  began  to  suspect  that  he  was 
somewhat  consumptive  —  a  suspicion  which 
was  to  a  lamentable  extent  confirmed,  on  read- 
ing a  highly  popular  work  upon  consumption, 
which  induced  him  to  feel  the  very  symptoms 
described. 

Under  these  unhappy  circumstances  he  took 
to  writing  poetry,  and  in  the  short  space  of  two 
days,  did  really  succeed  in  composing  the  bur- 
den of  a  song,  which  he  sang  aloud  from  niora- 
ing  till  night  for  inspiration,  thus: — 

Peamiful  peer, 
PeauUI'iil  peer, 
There's  no  trink  in  Nalure  like  peautiful  peer  ! 

But  having  miraculously  accomplished  the 
burden,  he  was  utterly  unable  to  do  any  more. 
The  rhymes  puzzled  him  frightfully.  They 
wouldn't  come.  Let  him  drink  what  he  miffht, 
or  pull  his  shirt  collar  down  ever  so  low,  he 
couldn't  get  them ;  and  hence,  having  gone 
through  a  whole  quire  of  paper  without  any, 
even  the  most  remote  prospect  of  success,  he 
gave  the  thing  np  in  a  fit  of  despair,  and  took 
to  beaaing  out  Valentine's  mother. 

Nor  was  this  at  all  amazing.  He  had  no  one 
else  to  go  out  with  ! — and  certain  it  is  that  no 
one  else  could  have  appreciated  his  politeness 
more  highly  :  for  he  had  always  been  a  most 
especial  favorite  of  the  widow  :  she  had  al- 
ways esteemed  him  a  well-behaved,  good- 
hearted  creature,  and  therefore  did  not  at  all 
disapprove  of  his  practice  of  taking  her  about: 
in  point  of  fact  she  rather  liked  it  than  not! 
And  so  did  Valentine:  and  so  did  Louise;  for, 
althouch  Louise  loved  the  widow  dearly,  while 
Valentine  possessed  a  strong  feeling  of^  friend- 
ship for  Llewellen,  in  the  view  of  the  lovers 
their  presence  was  not  at  all  times  agreeable, 
and  more  particularly  now  that  Valentine,  in 
order  to  raise  the  spirits  of  Louise,  walked  out 
with  her  daily. 

Now,  it  happened  that  on  the  morning  on 
which  Writall  had  an  intervifiw  with  Raven, 
Llewellen  and  the  widow  went  to  s^e  the  in- 
dustrious fleas,  and  they  had  no  .sooner  started, 
than  Louise  and  Valentine  left  the  house,  with 
the  view  of  having  their  customary  walk  in 
the  park.  On  their  way,  however,  the  atten- 
tion of  Louise  was  attracted  to  the  window  oJ 
a  linen-draper's  shop,  in  which  was  displayed 
a  peculiar  style  of  shawl,  which  she  admired 
very  much. 

"Dear  me,"  she  exclaimed,  "how  exceed- 
ingly elegant  !  I  should  so  like  to  look  at  it! 
Would  vou  mind  going  in  with  me ''" 

"Ohi  not  at  all,"  replied  Valentine:  and 
they  accordinirly  entered,  and  were  instantly 
addressed  in  the  most  obsequious  style  by  an 
extraordinary  individual,  the  business  of  whose 
valuable  life  seemed  to  consist  in  walking  up 
and  down  the  shop,  with  great  presence  of 
mind,  placing  chairs  for  those  who  entere;., 
with  infinite  grace,  and  calling  "Forward  !"  in 
a  highly  authoritative  tone,  and  with  an  ex- 
pression which  obviously  signified  something. 

"  What  can  we  have  the  pleasure  V^  said 
this  remarkable  being,  addressing  Louise  with 
a.  most  winning  smile. 

Louise  briefly  explained,  and  when  the  elegaa* 
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creature  had  placed  her  a  chair  with  all  the 
tranquil  fascination  at  his  command,  he  cried 
"  Forward  I"  as  if  he  had  been  addressing 
some  dog-  that  had  had  the  unhappiness  to 
introduce  himself  clandestinely  among  the  silks. 

In  an  histant  an  exquisitely  dressed  young 
man — who  had  clearly  been  used  to  this  style 
of  address,  for  he  did  not  throw  anything  at 
the  head  of  the  individual,  nor  did  he  indeed 
appear  to  think  a  very  great  deal  about  it — 
approached  Louise  with  characteristic  polite- 
ness, and  having  ascertained  what  jt  vvaj  she 
wished  to  see,  he  produced  it  with  all  imagi- 
nable alacrity,  and  displayed  it  to  the  best 
advantage  possible. 

While  Louise  was  listening  co  the  voice  of 
the  charmer,  who  spake  eloquently,  blandly, 
and  with  much  poetic  feeling  of  the  innumera- 
ble beauties  which  peculiarly  characterized 
this  unparalleled  article,  Valentine  was  watch- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  individual  who  walked 
the  shop  with  some  interest,  for  he  had  never 
before  seen  tlie  tyrant  and  the  slave  by  any 
one  man  so  conspicuously  developed.  To 
those  who  entered  he  was  the  cringing,  smirk- 
ing, eel-backed  creature  ;  but  to  all  over  whom 
he  presided,  he  was  the  tyrannous  scowling 
despotic  bully :  he  would  crawl  and  lick  the 
dust  from  the  feet  of  the  former,  and  the  next 
moment  frown  down  and  trample  upon  the 
latter. 

'•Allow  me,"  said  he,  addressing  a  r.istomer 
who  was  leaving,  '■'allow  me  to  have  the  hap- 
piness of  sending  that  small  parcel?  I  beg 
that  you  will.  I  will  do  so  with  infinite  plea- 
sure !" 

The  customer  declined,  and  was  bowed  out 
with  the  utmost  humility  by  the  creature,  who 
immediately  walked  up  to  him  by  whom  she 
had  been  attended,  and  demanded  to  know 
why  he  had  not  sold  her  a  dress. 

'■The  lady  didn't  want  one,''  replied  the 
young  man ;  and  Valentine  thought  this  a  very 
good  reason,  substantial,  conclusive,  and  per- 
fectly sound  ;  but  diametrically  opposed  to  this 
view  was  the  creature.  "Not  want  one!"  he 
cried,  as  if  no  reason  could  have  been  more 
dead  and  rotten.  "  Do  I  keep  you  to  sell  merely 
what  people  want?  Any  fool,  any  idiot,  can 
do  that !  .  I  expect  you  to  serve  them  with 
what  they  don't  want,  sir! — that,  sir,  is  v^^hat  I 
keep  you  for!"  and  he  scowled  with  great  fe- 
rocity at  the  delinquent,  who  never  raised  his 
eyes,  but  having  rolled  up  some  material  that 
was  before  him,  walked  silently  away. 

"  Why,  what  kind  of  men  can  these  be," 
thought  Valentine,  "who  thus  endure  the  de- 
grading tyranny  of  so  pitiful  a  slave"?  Have 
they  neither  soul  nor  sense  1  What  can  they 
be  made  oil  They  seem  to  have  been  decently 
educated:  they  talk  very  well,  although  they 
dress  very  absurdly,  and  have  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  heads  of  hair  tonsorial  art 
ever, designed ;  but  they  cannot  possess  a  par- 
ticle of  manly  spirit ;  they  cannot  have  the 
independent  feelings  of  honest  men.  or  they 
never  could  bear  to  be  thus  tyrannized  over 
and  treated  like  convicts!" 

"  Why  don't  you  show  the  six  quarters,  sir, 
'io  you  hear  ?"  cried  the  creature,  addressing 


one  of  his  slaves^  foi  he  clt-rl/  conceivcj  it  to 
be  much  to  h.s  ow-.i  mtet-jst  lO  hegraae  hi» 
young  men  in  the  tye..  of  thc^e  -whoni  they 
were  serving. 

"It  s'cfiLes  me  that  I  must  have  a  word  with 
ynu,"  thought  Valentine,  who  was  really  di»- 
gusted  with  the  fellow's  behavior;  and  he  had 
no  sooner  satisfied  himself  that  the  pursuit  of 
such  a  course  would  not  be  at  all  incorrect; 
than  throwing  his  voice  behind  him  some  dia^ 
tance.  he  said,  "  Who  is  that  ridiculous  persoi; 
in  the  middle  of  the  shop]" 

The  person  alluded  to  turned  with  great 
promptitude  and  frowned.  Ridictilovs  person 
above  all  things  in  the  world!  He  didn't  lil?e 
it.  In  the  spot  from  which  the  voice  appeared^ 
to  proceed  there  happened  not  to  be  a  soul, 
which  puzzled  him  a  little,  but  he  notwith- 
standing walked  up  the  shop  with'  great  dig- 
nity, and  glanced  at  each  customer  as  he  passed 
with  suspicion. 

"Is  that  the  proprietor?"  inquired  Valentine 
of  the  young  man  who  was  waiting  ujxtn 
Louise. 

"  Yes,  sir,  one  of  them  :  that  is  JNIr.  Todd." 

Valentine  waited  the  return  of  Mr.  Todd, 
whose  nerves  seemed  seriously  unsettled,  and 
when  he  did  return,  he  occupied  his  mind  with 
the  adjustment  of  his  neckerchief  and  hair, 
during  the  progress  of  his  fingers  through 
which  latter  ornament  Valentine  shouted, 
"Here,   Todd!" 

Mr.  Todd  looked  contemptuously  round. 
The  idea  of  lieins"  addressed  as  "Todd"  struck 
him  as  being  extremely  vulgar.  "  Mr.  Todd" 
would  have  commanded  his  immediate  atten- 
tion, but  it  appeared  to  be  a  settled  principle 
with  him  that  plain  "Todd"  should  not. 

"I  sav.  Toddy,  nriy  boy!  how  are  you?" 
cried  Valentine ;  and  Mr.  Todd  looked  round 
again  with  an  aspect  of  intense  magnanimity. 
Whom  could  it  possibly  be  !  There  were  but 
two  gentlemen  in  the  shop  ! — Valentine,  whona 
of  course  he  could  not  suspect,  seeing  tha^  he 
was  close  to  his  side,  and  another,  who  was 
perched  upon  a  stool  at  the  end.  He  therefore 
concluded  that  it  must  have  been  the  gentle- 
man on  the  stool,  and  conceiving  that  he  might 
be  some  person  of  importance,  he  approached 
hhn.  But  no:  that  gentleman  took  not  the 
slightest  notice  of  his  approach:  nor  did  he 
appear  to  be  a  person  at  all  likely  to  address 
any  man  with  any  undue  familiarity.  Besides, 
his  voice  was  so  strikingly  different ! — it  could 
not  have  been  him ;  and  as  such  was  the  case, 
Mr.  Todd  at  once  conceived  the  horrid  notion 
that  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  young  men. 

"Who  was  that?"  he  demanded,  with  a 
withering  glance,  and  the  young  man  addressed 
declared  promptly,  upon  his  honor,  he  didn't 
know. 

"Don't  tell  me  3'ou  don't  know."  said  IMr. 
Todd,  "  you  must  know  ! — it  was  one  of  you  !" 

Again  the  young  man.  with  considerable  ear- 
nestness, protested  his  ignorance  of  the  matter, 
but  Mr.  Todd  would  not  believe  him  :  he  was 
sure  that  he  did  krfow,  and  having  announced 
that,  be  the  delinquent  whomsoever  he  might, 
he  should  "start"'  on  coii-viclioa.  he  retumea 
to  his  station  near  the  door. 
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Valennne,  assuming  the  voice  of  a  female, 
now  made  a  dead  set  at  one  of  the  slaves. 
"  How  dare  you  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  you  insolent 
fellow!  Pil  tell  Mr.  Todd,  sir,  I'll  tell  Mr. 
Todd !"  and  the  voice  was  so  loud  and  so  shrill, 
that  every  eye  was  directed  at  once,  towards 
tlie  spot  from  which  it  appeared  to  proceed. 

Mr.  Todd  was  there  in  an  instant,  and  looked 
right  and  left  with  indefatigable  zeal,  and  per- 
spired at  the  idea  of  being  able  to  make  nothing 
.of  it.  He  could  perceive  no  lady  in  a  rage ! 
They  all  appeared  to_  be  perfectly  tranquil ! 
What  could  be  the  meaning  of  it !  It  was  quite 
clear  to  him  that  one  of  them  had  been  insult- 
ed. Could  she  have  been  pacified  on  his  ap- 
proach'? In  his  view  nothing  could  be  more 
probable,  and  he  therefore  went  round  and  in- 
quired of  them  if  anything  unpleasant  had  oc- 
curred ;  but  as  they  all  declared  that  nothing  of 
tlie  kind  had,  he  could  not  but  deem  it  remark- 
ably strange. 

'■  Did  you  not  hear  some  lady  complain  of 
insolence'?"  he  inquired  of  one  of  the  slaves, 
who  having  nothing  else  to  do,  was  endeavor- 
iug  to  ascertain  how  long  it  was  possible  for  a 
man  to  be  smoothing  a  piece  of  colored  muslin. 

"Why,"  replied  the  individual  who  was  en- 
gaged in  this  e.vperiment,  "it  struck  me  that  I 
did." 

"  Just  give  a  look  out  then :  there's  something 
wrong  somewhere." 

"  Mr.  Todd  !"  said  Valentine,  in  an  assumed 
voice,  of  course. 

"Well,  sir!"  cried  Todd,  with  great  sharp- 
ness. 

"Mr.  Todd  !■'  repeated  Valentine. 

"Well !  what  do  you  want '?" 

"Have  the  goodness  to  step  here  for  one 
moment." 

Mr.  Todd  marched  to  the  point  to  which  the 
voice  had  been  thrown,  and  said,  "Now,  sir! 
what  is  if?"  to  the  first  whom  he  approached, 
but  as  this  person  intimated  boldly  that  he  had 
not  called,  Mr.  Todd  very  naturally  wished  to 
know  who  had. 

"  Mr.  Todd  !— Mr.  Todd  !— Mr.  Todd !"  cried 
Valentine,  in  three  distinct  voices,  and  making 
them  apparently  proceed  from  .three  different 
points. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this?"  cried  Todd, 
on  looking  round,  for  he  began  to  feel  very  in- 
dignant.    "  Who  called  me '?" 

"Mr.  Todd!"  repeated  Valentine,  in  a  very 
calm  tone. 

"  Come  here,  sir,  if  you  want  me !  come 
here,  I  desire !" 

Valentine  now  introduced  a  very  highly  ef- 

-  fective  laugh;  indeed,  so  effective  was  it,  that 
.he  was  joined  by  almost  every  person  present, 

-  to  the  utter  annihilation  of  Mr.  Todd's  tran- 
quillity of  spirit. 

"What  are  you  laughing  at,  sir*?"  he  de- 
manded of  the  slave  who  stood  near  him. 

"Nothing,  sir,  nothing,"  was  the  prompt 
reply. 

"  Do  you  always  laugh  at  nothing  !  I  desire 
to  know  instantly  why  you  were  laughing T" 

"  I  don't  know,  sir.     I  laughed  because  the 
rest  laughed — for  no  other  cause." 
18 


"  If  you  cannot  conduct  yourself  properly  sir, 
you  had  better  make  out  your  account." 

Here  Valentine  burst  ibrth  again,  and  was 
again  joined  with  spirit.  The  customers  gave 
full  swing  to  their  mirth,  having  nothing  what- 
ever to  fear,  but  the  people  behind  the  counter 
laughed  only  at  intervals :  when  the  awfvd  e}-e 
of  Todd  was  upon  them,  each  seemed  to  have 
his  mouth  quite  full  of  a  laugh,  which  was 
struggling  to  burst  his  lips  asunder. 

In  the  midst  of  this  general  joy,  Todd  stood 
with  a  dignified  frown.  Why  they  were  laugh- 
ing he  could  not  pretend  to  tell,  but  as  everv 
eye  seemed  to  be  upon  him,  he  was  suddenly 
struck  with  an  idea  that  they  were  actually 
laughing  at  him,  and  as  in  his  judgment  this 
could  be  possible  only  in  the  event  of  some- 
thing being  very  wrong  in  his  dress,  he  put  it 
plainly  to  JMr.  Jubbins,  his  partner,  whether 
such  were  the  fact,  and  although  Mr.  Jubbins 
declared  solemnly  that  he  could  see  nothing,  so 
firmly  had  the  idea  taken  possession  of  Todd's 
soul,  that  there  must  be  of  necessity  some- 
thing hicorrect,  that  he  quitted  the  shop  with 
the  air  of  a  man  quite  resolved  on  having  prompt 
satisfaction. 

Mr.  Jubbins  now  performed  Todd's  duty  of 
looking  as  fascinating  as  possible  in  the  middle 
of  the  shop.  He  was  a  better-looking  fellow 
altogether  than  Todd,  and  if  possible  more 
highly  dressed,  but  his  manners  were  precisely 
the  same. 

"You  seem  to  be  merry  here,"  said  Valen- 
tine, as  Jubbins  approached  him. 

"  Yes,  very,  very,  very  !"  replied  Mr.  Jubbins. 
"'  It's  a  mystery  to  me :  it  passes  my  compre- 
hension altogether.  I  cannot  make  it  out.  It's 
excessively  odd.  By-the-bye,  sir,  we  have  just 
received  fifty  thousand  pounds  worth  of  superb 
cambric  handkerchiefs,  the  immense  superiori- 
ty of  which  over  the  French  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged, and  which  we  are  ojow  selling  at 
a  sacrifice  truly  alarming.  Allow  me  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  introducing  them  to  your  notice. 
Mr.  Higginbottom,  where  are  those  handker- 
chiefs?" 

"Which,  sir?" 

"Which?  Have  you  lived  all  these  years 
and  ask  me  which?  Why,  the  P'ses  Q's  of 
course,  sir! — Which  should  I  mean?" 

This  seemed  to  be  conclusive,  for  Mr.  Hig- 
ginbottom immediately  produced  the  P'ses  Q's, , 
which  Jubbins  submitted  to  Valentine's  inspec- 
tion. 

"This,  sir,"  said  he,  "is  the  most  elegant 
lot  imaginable,  and  dirt  cheap,  sir! — two  and 
eleven  pence  three  farthings." 

"  They  appear  to  be  cheap,"  said  Valentine, 
"  but  I  am  ignorant  of  the  value  of  these  things." 

"The  value,  sir,  is  seven  and  nine.  Had 
they  been  purchased  in  the  regular  way,  sir,  I  ■ 
couldn't  have  sold  one  for  less,  but  having 
picked  the  whole  from  a  bankrupt's  stock,  we 
are  enabled  to  put  them  in  frightfully  low.  The 
size,  sir,  is  alarming  for  the  price,  while  the 
texture  is  magnificently  delioate ! — Allow  me  to 
say  a  dozen?" 

"  I  have  plenty  at  present,"  said  Valeatme. 

"Were  you  to  purchase  them  to  put  by^  »r. 
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they  would  pay  you  good  interest  for  your 
money." 

='  I  have  not  a  doubt  of  its  being  a  splendid 
investment,"  said  Valentine;  "but  unhappily, 
at  present,  my  capital  is  tied  up." 

Mr.  Jubbins  smded  sweetly,  and  said,  "But, 
upon  honor,  I  hold  this  to  be  an  opportunity 
which  seldom  presents  itself:  in  point  of  fact, 
I  don't  know  that  we  are  not  running  counter 
to  our  interest  in  pushing  them ;  but  let  me  say 
a  dozen  1  Half  a  dozen  ?  I  assure  you,  they 
are  an  article  seldom  to  be  met  with.  It  is  a 
sacrifice  of  upwards  of  seventy  per  cent.,  which 
is  very  distressing." 

"So  it  is:  so  it  is,"  said  Valentine.  "Did 
the  person  of  whom  you  bought  them  fail  for 
rauchT" 

"About  forty  thousand  pounds." 

"That  is  rather  a  large  sum  for  a  man  to 
fail  for,  especially  as  he  had  about  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  worth  of  cambric  handkerchiefs 
in  stock.  What  do  you  suppose  the  value  of 
the  entire  stock  to  have  been  when  he  failed?" 

"Why,"  replied  Mr.  Jubbins,  who  did  feel  a 
Uttle  confused — for  he  happened  to  remember 
that  he  had  purchased  the  fifty  thousand  pounds 
vs-orth — "  I  scarcely  can  tell.  It  is  diflicult  to 
form  a  judgment,  very  difficult,  very." 

"Of  course  he  will  be  able  to  pay  a  very 
decent  dividend?' 

"Yes,  a  very  fair  dividend,  I  should  say — 
I've  no  doubt  of  it.  very.  —  Then  you'll  not  al- 
low me  to  tempt  you  with  a  dozen  V' 

"No,  I  think  not,  to-day." 

"Anything  in  Irish  linens,  or  gloves  of  any 
kind?" 

'•'  No,  they  never  allow  me  to  purchase  those 
things;  they  imagine  I  am  not  to  be  trusted." 

Again  Jubbins  smiled ;  but  as  he  understood 
the  state  of  the  case  precisely,  he  said  nothing 
more  about  the  matter. 

"  WeU,  now  I  have  indeed  tried  your  pa- 
tience,'" said  Louise.  "'  Dear  me,  what  a  quan- 
tity of  things  I  have  purchased  !  There  now," 
she  added,  addressing  the  clever  creature  by 
whom  she  had  been  tempted  to  spend  twenty 
pounds,  although  she  had  no  idea  of  purchasing 
anything  but  the  shawl,  "  you  must  show  me 
nothing  more  :  you  really  must  not,  indeed." 

"Has  the  lady  seen  those  satins,  sir?"  in- 
quired Mr.  Jubbins,  with  a  scowl. 

"I  cannot  look  at  anything  else,"  said 
Louise;  "no!  let  me  have  my  bill  as  soon  as 
possible,  or  you  can  send  it  with  the  parcel  any 
time  after  four." 

Louise  then  presented  her  card;  and  after 
observing  to  Valentine,  that  she  was  sure  that  he 
had  lost  all  patience,  they  were  bowed  out  of 
the  shop  most  gracefully  by  INIr.  Jubbins,  who, 
notwithstanding  all  the  young  man  had  done, 
was  exceedingly  angry  with  him,  because  he 
had  not  introduced  '•  those  satins." 

"  What  singular  creatures  they  are !"  observed 
Valentine,  on  leaving  the  shop. 

"They  are,  iudeed,"  returned  Louise:  "and 
their  politeness  is  so  excessive,  that  you  posi- 
tively feel  yourself  in  a  measure  bound  to  pur- 
chase the  things  they  introduce  to  you,  whether 
you  really  want  them  or  not." 

"But  while   admiring   their   politeness,   did 


you  notice  the  brutal  conduct  of  those  lyratv 
nous,  slave-driving  dogs,  their  employers  V 

"  Oh,  yes !  that  is  generally  conspicuous. 
But  what  I  object  to  most  is,  their  interference 
with  him  who  is  serving  me.  That  is  very  an* 
noying,  and  whenever  it  occurs,  I  have  done : 
no  matter  how  many  articles  I  may  want,  I 
take  those  Avhich  I  have  purchased,  but  will 
have  nothing  more." 

They  now  proceeded  to  the  park,  and  had  a 
most  delighful  walk ;  and  while  sitting  beneath 
their  favorite  tree,  Llewellen  and  the  widow 
unexpectedly  approached  them. 

"  Hur  knew  we  shoot  fint  them,"  cried  LIctv^ 
ellen  ;  "  titn't  hur  tell  you  thev  were  sure  to  pe 
here  1  Oh,  Louey  !  such  peauiiful  fleas  !  Trest, 
ant  armt,  ant  mountet  on  horse-pack  like  Christ- 
ians. Oh !  too  CO  and  see  'em  apove  all  things 
in  the  worlt !" 

"What  sort  of  horses  are  they?"  inquired 
Valentine.     "Fine  cattle,  Fred?" 

"Horses?  Fleas!  —  every  horse  is  a  flea, 
look  yon,  pritled  ant  sattlet,  ant  all !" 

"We  must  go  and  see  these  warriors  on  flea* 
back  !"  said  Valentine  to  Louise. 

"  Do,  by  all  means,  my  love,"  said  the  wi- 
dow ;  "  they  are  wonderful  creatures  !  —  sucb 
active,  intelligent  little  dears.  I'm  quite  in 
love  with  them,  really  !  Do  go  there  this  eve- 
ning :  I  should  so  like  to  see  them  again." 

"This  evening!"'  said  Llewellen,  looking 
archly  at  the  widow;  "  have  you  forgotten  your 
engagement  this  evening?" 

"The  promenade  concerts!"  cried  the  wi- 
dow; "  dear  me,  how  very  stupid  !  Oh  !  is  not 
that  kind  of  Mr.  Llewellen?  He  is  going  to 
take  me  to  the  promenade  concerts!"' 

"LTpon  my  life!  INIaster  Fred,"  observed 
Valentine,  "  if  you  continue  to  go  on  in  this 
way  winning  the  heart  of  my  mother,  I  shall 
feel  myself  bound  to  demand  an  explanation 
of  your  intentions !"' 

The  widow  blushed,  and  patted  Valentine 
playfully  on  the  cheek,  and  Llewellen  informed 
him  that  all  had  been  settled,  and  that  he  was 
therefore  quite  ready  to  explain,  which  was 
ver^'  agreeable  and  highly  enjoyed. 

"  At  all  events,"  said  Valentine,  addressing 
Louise,  "  it  will  be  our  duty  to  accompany  them 
to  the  concert  this  evening." 

"Too  CO,  py  all  means!"  said  Llewellen; 
and  as  this  invitation  was  backed  by  the  widow 
strongly,  it  was  decided  that  they  should  aU  go 
together. 

While  they  were  thus  happily  engaged,  Uncle 
John  was  endeavoring  to  prevail  upon  Whitely 
to  allow  the  assumed  impossibility  of  Raven 
giving  the  required  information  about  the  chil- 
dren, to  form  no  barrier  to  an  immediate  settle- 
ment. He  had  already  succeeded  in  convincing 
him  that  Eaven  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  his 
property;  but  he  found  it  extremely  difficult  to 
induce  him  to  believe  that  he  knew  nothing 
whatever  of  his  children. 

"The  only  thing,"  urged  Whitely,  "which 
tends'  to  justify  such  a  belief  is  the  assumed 
fact,  that  she  became  so  abandoned  as  to  leave 
even  him  for  another :  but  even  in  that  case  it 
seems  scarcely  probable  that  being  lost,  as  she 
must  have  been,  to  every  sense  of  decency,  as 
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well  as  to  every  proper  feeling,  that  she  would 
have  taken  the  children  with  her." 

"Why,  I  don't  know  that,"  said  Uncle  John. 
"It  is  very  clear  to  me  that  her  affection  for 
those  children  was  very  strong :  my  firm  im- 

Eression  is.  that  had  it  not  been,  she  would  not 
ave  clung  to  them  so  tenaciously  when  she 
left  you;  and  as  it  is  but  natural  to  suppose 
that,  as  they  grew  older  and  more  engaging, 
the  strength  of  that  affection  increased,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  it  to  be  extremely  probable 
that  she  did  take  them  with  her;  for  clearly  if 
her  affection  for  them  did  thus  increase,  she 
v/ould  have  been  less  disposed  to  part  with 
them  then  than  before." 

"Very  true;  very  true:  but  this  is  merely 
assumption." 

"  I  grant  it :  but  it  is  a  very  natural  assump- 
tion. Besides,  what  motive  could  he  possibly 
have  in  withholding  this  information,  if  he 
really  possessed  the  power  to  give  it?  Upon 
my  life  !  I  cannot  conceive  what  motive  he 
could  have.  lie  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to 
have  cared  much  about  them,  and  if  he  had 
provided  for  them,  he  would  surely  be  proud  to 
let  you  know  it,  in  order  that  you  might  not 
deem  him  quite  so  depraved  as  you  do.  But 
even  assuming  that  he  could  give  you  such  in- 
formation as  might  lead  to  their  recovery,  his 
refusal  to  do  so  ought  not  to  prevent  an  imme- 
diate arrangement,  at  least  in  so  far  as  pecu- 
niary matters  are  concerned  ;  but  feeling  as  I 
do,  quite  convinced  that  he  is  utterly  unable  to 
do  so,  I  cannot  see  why  you  should  hesitate 
for  a  moment." 

"  Well,  my  friend,  if  I  give  him  an  under- 
taking to  aruioy  him,  as  he  terms  it,  no  more, 
it  must  be  with  this  proviso,  that  if  I  should  at 
any  time  discover  that  he  absolutely  does  know 
where  they  are  to  be  found,  I  am  not  to  be 
precluded  from  demanding  of  him  such  infor- 
mation as  may  be  essential  to  theit  being  re- 
stored." 

"  Most  decidedly.  You  will  still  have  the 
right  to  do  so.  I  look  at  the  spirit  of  this  ar- 
rangement. You  agree  to  it  on  the  assumption 
that  he  does  not  know  where  the  children  are : 
should  you  at  any  time  discover  that  he  does, 
your  right,  with  reference  to  them,  will,  of  course, 
stand  the  same  as  if  no  such  arrangement  had 
been  made." 

"  Very  well.  Let  this  be,  on  all  hands,  dis- 
tinctly understood,  and  I  am  ready  to  sign  the 
undertaking." 

Uncle  John  now  opened  his  desk,  aud  they 
began  to  draw  out  an  agreement,  but  how  to 
introduce  the  proviso,  wdthout  leading  Raven 
to  suppose  that  they  believed  him  to  have  told 
a  direct  falsehood,  Avas  a  task  which  puzzled 
them  exceedingly.  In  the  first  place  they  drew 
up  a  "sketch" — which,  of  itself,  would  have 
done  very  well — and  then  their  labor  com- 
menced ;  but  they  stuck  to  it  zealously,  amend- 
ing and  erasing,  until  their  interlineations  stood 
perfectly  unincumbered  by  a  single  word  of  the 
original,  when,  on  being  summoned  to  dinner, 
they  left  it  thus,  to  be  tackled  again  when  they 
hacl  done. 

Whitely  was  by  no  means  scrupulous  about 
the  matter :  he  was  an  advocate  for  its  being 


done  as  plainly  as  possible ;  but  Uncle  John, 
judging  from  the  sensitive  character  of  his  own 
feelings,  contended  for  the  correctness  of  its 
being  done  with  so  much  delicacy,  that  while 
it  had  the  force  of  a  law,  not  a  word  should  be 
introduced  at  all  calculated  to  inflict  the 
slightest  wound  upon  the  feelings  of  him  whom 
it  bound. 

On  this,  as  on  all  other  occasions,  Whitely 
wished  to  meet  the  views  of  Uncle  John,  and 
immediately  after  dinner  they  again  set  to 
work,  and  did  eventually  succeed  in  accom- 
plishing their  task  in  every  point  to  their  entire 
satisfaction.  Two  fair  copies  were  then  drawn 
up,  and  when  both  had  been  signed  by  Whiteiy, 
Uncle  John  left  in  order  to  obtain  the  signature 
of  Raven. 

The  party  which  had  been  formed  in  the' 
morning  for  the  concert,  prepared  to  start  soon 
after  dinner,  and  Uncle  John  happened  to 
arrive  in  great  spirits  at  the  moment  they  were 
about  to  leave  the  house. 

"'Any  news?"  inquired  Valentine. 
"Yes.  my  boy;   good  news:    come   tiere," 
said  Uncle  John,  taking  his  arm  and  leading 
him  into  the  parlor. 

"Please  let  me  come  too  !"  said  Louise. 
"  May  she  come,  Val  1     Well  1  yes,  you  may. 
But  I  mean  to  set  a  price  upon  the  information 
I    have   to  impart.     I   intend   to   have  a  kiss 
for  it." 

"  Oh,  that  you  shall !  I  will  pay  you  with 
pleasure  !     What  is  it?" 

"All's  settled  1"  exclaimed  Uncle  John; 
"all's  settled." 

"Bless  you,"  cried  Louise;  "you  deserve 
two  for  that.     But  are  you  sure — quite?" 

"  I  have  the  agreement  now  in  my  pocket, 
with  Whitely's  signature  attached.'- 

"  Well,  this  IS  indeed  great  news.  Oh,  I  feel 
so  delighted  !" 

"Of  course,"  said  Valentine,  "Mr.  Raven 
knows  nothing  of  it  yet." 

"  He  expects  it,  and  I  have  come  as  soon  as 
possible  to  put  an  end  to  his  suspense.  But 
where  are  you  all  going?" 
"To  the  promenade  concert." 
"Very  well,  let  your  minds  be  at  ease. 
Now,  be  happy,  both  of  you  :  there,  run  away ; 
I  must  be  detained  no  longer." 

Valentine  and  Louise  shook  him  warmly  by 
the  hand ;  and,  having  kissed  each  other  fer- 
vently, they  rejoined  the  widow  and  Llewellen, 
and  proceeded  to  the  theatre  in  which  the  con- 
certs were  held. 

As  they  entered  one  of  the  boxes,  the  first 
piece  was  being  performed  ;  and  the  action  of 
the  conductor  was  so  extremely  striking,  that 
he  riveted  their  attention  at  once.  He  v/as  a 
small  man,  and  singularly  thin;  his  cheeks 
were  hollow,  but  his  eyes  were  full ;  and 
while  at  certain  forte  passages  they  appeared 
to  be  anxious  to  start  from  their  sockets,  he 
closed  them  at  each  piano  phrase,  with  the 
view  of  conveying  to  the  performers  an  idea 
of  how  mild  were  the  moonbeams  contrasted 
with  thunder.  The  performers,  however, 
seemed  not  to  take  the  slightest  notice  of 
his  eloquent  gestures;  for  they  worked  away 
like  blacksmiths,  with  their  eyes  tixed  firmlv 
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upon  the  mnsic,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  individual  who  did  the  drums;  and  even 
he,  having  thirty  or  forty  bars'  rest,  seemed 
to  be  counting  his  one,  two,  three,  four;  two, 
two,  three,  four;  three,  two,  three,  four,  up. 
with  extreme  depth  of  thought. 

Having  sulhciently  admired  the  poetic  action 
of  the  conductor — who,  had  the  whole  of  the 
instruments  been  mute,  could  have  rendered 
the  thing,  by  virtue  of  his  pantomime,  effective, 
so  distinctly  and  so  delicately  was  each  phrase 
expressed — the  happy  party  left  their  box  for 
the  promenade. 

The  place  was  crowded,  but  to  the  majority 
the  music  was  but  a  secondary  consideration, 
which  indeed  is  invariably  the  case  in  England, 
and  speculators  generally  would  do  well  to 
understand  that  patronage  here  is  extended,  not 
in  proportion  to  the  excellence  of  an  entertain- 
ment, but  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  facilities 
which  it  affords  for  the  display  of  wealth, 
fashion,  and  beauty. 

On  this  occasion  the  display  of  these  three 
attractive  articles  was  in  a  measure  magnifi- 
cent ;  but  if  any  one  could  be  said  to  surpass 
the  others,  it  was  fashion.  The  dresses  both 
of  the  ladies  and  of  the  gentlemen  had  been 
made  in  conformity  with  the  most  extraordinary 
conceptions,  while  the  hair  was  so  arranged — 
if  an  arrangement,  as  far  as  the  gentlemen 
were  concerned,  it  could  be  called — that  it 
covered  the  ears  as  completely  as  if,  at  that 
particular  period  of  British  histoij:  it  had  been 
no  uncommon  thing  for  those  usetul  and  orna- 
mental organs  to  be  nailed,  for  political  offences, 
to  posts. 

As  the  space  behind  the  orchestra  was  the 
only  spot  which  could  be  promenaded  with 
comfort,  thither  Valentine  and  Louise  repaired, 
and  walked  for  some  time  in  silence,  but  with 
feelings  of  pleasure,  listening  attentively  to  the 
various  pieces,  which  were  admirably  perform- 
ed, and  which  seemed  to  inspire  general  de- 
light. 

"Valentine,"  said  Louise,  at  length,  '-why 
are  you  so  silent?" 

"I  apprehend  it  is  because  I  am  so  happy!" 

"Are  you  happy?  Well,  so  am  I — very, 
very  happy.  I  could  cry,  I  am  so  happy  ;  and 
I  shall  cry,  I  am  sure  of  it,  unless  you  make 
me  laugh.  Now  do,  there's  a  dear,  put  some 
poor  unfortunate  person  in  a  fever.  You  will, 
to  please  me  ;  will  you  not?" 

"  Oh  !  I  had  better  astonish  the  whole  house 
at  once !" 

'•'But  you  must  not  startle  me  !  You  know 
that  is  a  thing  which  is  perfectly  understood." 

"Of  course  !  I  am  sure  you  will  be  an  excel- 
.ent  wife,  Louise ;  you  are  so  fond  of  looking 
at  home.     But  listen." 

At  this  moment  the  band  was  playing  a  set 
of  quadrilles,  in  which  an  echo  was  introduced 
by  dint  of  establishing  an  individual  in  the  one 
sailling  gallery  to  do  the  refrain  out  of  sight. 
This  had  a  good  effect,  and  on  its  being  re- 
peated, Valentine  sent  an  echo  into  the  slips, 
and  then  one  into  the  upper  boxes,  and  then 
one  into  the  dress  circle  near  the  proscenium, 
and  then  another,  most  dexterously,  into  the 


chandelier!  This  of  course  produced  several 
rounds  of  applause,  and  the  demand  far  an 
encore  was  universal ;  but  the  conductor  stood 
struck  with  amazement:  he  could  not  even 
guess  what  it  could  mean,  and  his  first  impulse 
was  to  send  round  to  the  various  parts  of  the 
house  from  which  the  sounds  had  apparently 
proceeded,  with  the  view  of  setting  his  face 
against  every  echo  save  the  one  which  he  him- 
self had  established.  On  turning  the  matter 
again  over  in  his  mind,  however,  he  could  not — 
as  the  thing  was  effective  and  h'ad  brought 
down  thunders  of  applause — see  why  it  should 
not  be  repeated.  He  therefore  gave  the  usual 
signal,  and  the  band  recommenced,  and  when 
he  came  to  the  echo,  he  listened  with  a  pecu- 
liar expression  for  the  invisible  auxiliaries:  but 
what  was  his  dismay  when  Valentine,  instead 
of  following  the  established  orthodox  echo,  in- 
troduced, in  various  parts  of  the  house,  snatches 
of  popular  tunes,  and  thus  produced  fits  of 
laughter!  "Ha!'' said  he  gutturally,  grinning 
like  a  grilfin  in  great  anguish,  and  holding  his 
ears  as  if  a  couple  of  wasps  had  introduced 
themselves  clandestinely  therein  —  ^•PerduV^ 
whereupon  the  whole  house  was  in  a  roar. 

"Bravo!  bravo!"  shouted  the  audience. 
"  Encore !  encore  !  encore  !" 

"  Not  if  I  know  it,"  the  conductor  seemed  to 
say  confidentially  to  himself,  for  he  looked 
very  droll,  and  almost  buried  his  head  between 
his  shoulders;  but  ahhough  his  indisposition  to 
repeat  the  thing  was  manifest ;  although  it  was 
evident  generally  that  he  wished  to  intimate 
that  he  had  had  no  hand  in  the  matter,  the  en- 
lightened audience  still  continued  to  demand 
an  encore,  which,  to  his  own  private  feelings, 
was  very  afilicting.  He  sent  an  emissary  up 
to  the  slips,  and  another  into  the  upper  tier  of 
boxes:  and  while  he  planted  sundry  confiden- 
tial fiddlers  as  spies  upon  the  dress  circle,  he 
himself  strained  his  eyes  with  the  bright  and 
lovely  hope  of  discovering  one  of  the  individu- 
als among  the  multitude  of  promenaders.  In 
this  he  was,  however,  unsuccessful ;  and  as  the 
audience  still  remorselessly  demanded  an  en- 
core, he  did,  in  his  extremity,  shake  his  head 
with  much  significance,  and  having  given  the 
signal,  the  band  made  a  dash  at  the  next  piece 

This  silenced  the  majority  at  once,  and  they 
would  with  due  patience  have  waited  for  a 
repetition  of  the  novel  echo,  had  not  the  mino- 
rity, who,  having  somewhat  more  refined  and 
experienced  ears,  on  perceiving  that  this  was 
not  the  same  piece,  shouted,  "No,  no! — En- 
core !  encore  ! — No,  no,  no,  no  !''  which  had  the 
effect  of  inducing  the  whole  house  to  join  them. 

The  band,  notwithstanding,  kept  on.  The 
conductor  was  firm.  He  would  have  no  more 
ad  libitum  echoes:  he  had  already  had  quite 
enough  of  them,  and  hence  resolved  within  his 
own  mind  that,  come  what  might,  he  would  go 
through  the  piece  then  in  hand  as  completely 
as  if  nothing  whatever  had  happened. 

The  audience,  fortunately  for  him,  were  in 
an  excellent  humor ;  they  had  enjoyed  the 
echoes  much,  and  that  they  did  wish  to  have 
them  again  is  a  fact  which  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
puted, but  when  they  saw  the  distress  of  the 
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conductor,  who  was  an.  accomplished,  and 
withal  a  very  amiable  man,  they  pitied  him  as 
an  individual,  and  soon  became  calm. 

"Dear  me!"  said  Louise,  when  the  storm 
Ixad  subsided,  "  how  very,  very  cleverly  that 
was  done,  to  be  sure  !  Poor  man  ! — what  odd 
faces  he  made !" 

"They  were  rather  droll,"  said  Valentine. 
"  I  wonder  what  he  thinks  of  it.  I  should  like 
to  know  his  strictly  secret  feelings  upon  the 
point." 

The  band  ceased :  the  first  part  was  con- 
cluded, and  shortly  after,  a  small  thin  man,  in 
an  old  hat,  came  close  to  the  spot  with  several 
persons  whom  he  knew.  He  seemed  power- 
fully excited,  and  looked  very  fierce,  and  said 
in  answer  to  a  question  which  touched  upon 
the  echo,  "  Sare,  I  sail  give  you  five  pounce 
with  great  plaisir  for  to  discovare  sem  tam 
pepel." 

"They  ought,"  said  one  of  his  friends,  "to 
have  their  instruments  taken  from  them  and 
broken  about  their  heads." 

"  Instrumence  ! — say  vas  ton  wisout  instru- 
mence  !  Say  teed  him  wis  sare  mouse,  and  pe 
tam!" 

This  caused  Louise  to  laugh  so  immoderate- 
ly, that  Valentine  was  compelled  to  remove  her 
from  the  spot,  and  when  the  conductor  had 
given  sufficient  vent  to  those  feelings  of  indig- 
nation which  were  plainly  effervescing  within 
him,  he  gave  one  desperate  shrug,  which 
seemed  perfectly  conclusive,  and  then  left  the 
inquiring  group  to  cool  himself  with  an  ice. 

"My  poy,"  said  Llewellen,  on  coming  up 
with  the  widow,  after  a  very  long  absence, 
*^  teet  you  hear  that  wonterful  echo  ?" 

"The  whole  house  heard  it,  I  apprehend/' 
ceplied  Valentine.  "  There  is  a  numerous 
family  of  the  Echoes,  it  appears.  They  are  all 
relatives,  you  will  remember,  of  your  mvisible 
wife." 

"  His  invisible  wife  !"  cried  the  widow ;  "  has 
Mr.  Llowellen  an  invisible  wife  1" 

"  Yes,  the  mother  of  the  whole  family.  She 
became  enamored  of  him  in  the  garden,  and 
would  have  him." 

The  widow,  who  now  saw  it  all,  exclaimed, 
"  Gracious,  my  dear,  and  was  that  really  you  ?" 

Louise  instantly  placed  her  finger  upon  her 
lips  to  enjoin  silence ;  but  Llewellen,  who  was 
struck  with  the  singularity  of  the  question,  had 
a  very  strong  desire  to  know  what  it  meant. 

"There  is  some  ere  at  secret  apout  this, — 
some  extraortinary  secret. — Too  tell  me  phot  it 
is? — Pless  your  soul,  too? — Inteet  hur  shoot 
like  to  pe  tolt,  cootness  knows  it!" 

"  What  secret  do  you  allude  to  ?"  inquired 
the  widow. 

"  Hur  ton't  know  inteet  then  ;  putt " 

"  This  is  not  a  place  for  telling  secrets,"  said 
Valentine.  "  Come,  come,  let  us  go  in  and 
have  some  refreshment." 

"'  Apove  all  things  in  the  worlt !"  cried  Llew- 
ellen. "Oh!  that  is  the  pisiness. — Phot  have 
they  cot?" 

"We  shall  see  by  the  carte,"  said  Valentine. 

"Well,  rny  poy,  you  order  all:  hur'm  font, 
you  know,  of  anything  in  the  worlt." 

"Order  ices,"  whispered  Louise,  "and  let  us 


see  how  Fred  will  like  them.  We  have  had 
none  at  home  since  he  came  up.  and  I  don't 
think  they  ever  gave  him  any  in  Wales." 

Ices  were  accordingly  ordered :  and  when 
Llewellen  took  his,  he  looked  at  it  for  some 
time  studiously. 

"It's  a  mighty  little  trifle,"  said  he,  at  length. 
"  Cootness  knows  it."  And  having  taken  the 
whole  of  it  up  with  the  spoon,  he  put  it  bodily 
into  his  mouth.  It  was,  however,  no  sooner  in 
than  out.  He  shuddered,  and  dropped  it  with- 
out a  second  thought. 

"Is  it  too  hot  for  you?"  said  Valentine, 
gravely,  although  Louise  and  the  widow  were 
convulsed. 

"Hot!"  cried  Llewellen.  "It  makes  me 
shiver  to  think  of  it ! — Cruel  cold  ! — My  whole 
potty's  freezing,  look  you  ! — Ant  mv  teeth  ! — 
Oh!" 

"  Did  you  never  have  an  ice  before  ?" 

"  No,  never, — cootness  knows :  ant  hur  never 
wish  to  have  one  again." 

"Well,  what  will  you  have?" 

"  Anything  in  the  whole  worlt  putt  that." 

"Well,  as  I  have  been  so  unfortunate,  I 
must  leave  you  now  to  order  for  yourself. — 
There  is  the  garcon.^' 

^^ Phot's  his  name?"  inquired  Llewellen. 

"Upon  my  word  I  don't  know. — You  had 
better  call  '  Waiter.'  " 

Llewellen  did  so ;  and  a  foreign  individual, 
whose  mind  seemed  to  be  intently  fixed  upon 
something,  approached  him. 

"  Waiter,"  said  Llewellen,  in  a  confidential 
tone;  "have  you  cot  any  peer?" 

The  foreign  individual  dropped  his  head  up- 
on his  right  shoulder,  and  shrugged  up  his  left, 
but  said  nothing. 

"Not  coot,"  said  Llewellen,  who  misunder- 
stood altogether  what  the  action  of  the  French- 
man was  designed  to  convey.  "  Is  it  not  coot 
in  pottles?" 

The  Frenchman  employed  the  same  gesture 
as  before,  with  this  addition :  he  extended  his 
chin,  Avhich  was  naturally  a  long  one,  and  look- 
ed most  intensely  mysterious. 

"  This  is  a  very  honest  fellow,"  thought  Llew- 
ellen. "It  isn't  often  one  meets  with  a  man 
who  will  refuse  to  sell  an  article  which  is  not 
quite  the  thing  to  a  stranger.  Well,''  said  he, 
"  never  mint.  You're  a  coot  fellow  to  tell  me, 
for  hur  hate  pat  peer  apove  all  things  in  the 
worlt ;  putt  let  me  have  some  pranty-and-water^ 
look  you;  warm." 

The  Frenchman  again  give  a  national  shrug- 

"Phot!"  said  Llewellen,  "is  that  pat  too?' 
Cootness  knows  it !" 

"  Ve  sal  vas,  monsieur,"  said  the  waiter,  who 
prided  himself  especially  upon  the  purity  of  his 
English.  "Ve  gal  nevere  is  eau  de  vie  non 
moneieur." 

"  Phot  to  you  say  ?"  inquired  Llewellen,  as 
Valentine,  Louise,  and  the  widow  were  laugh- 
ing convulsively.  "Come,  let's  have  it  at 
once." 

"  Mais  I  sal  vos  non  comprendre  a  tall  vous." 

"Yes,"  said  Llewellen,  "hur'U  pe  pount  it's 
all  right,  olt  poy,  so  you'd  petter  run  away 
now,  and  fetch  it."  And  as  he  waved  his 
hand  precisely  as  if  he  wished  him  to  be  off, 
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the  puzzled  Frenchman  took  the  hint  at  once; 
and  started. 

'*WeIl/'  said  Llewellen,  addressing  Valen- 
tine ;  "  1  shall  pe  all  right  at  last." 

"  What  have  you  ordered  V 

'■  Some  peautiful  pranty-ant-water,  look  you  ! 
ant  cootness  knoAvs  it !" 

"  He'll  bring  you  no  brandy-and-water." 

'•'  Inteet  then  hur'U  wring  his  plesset  neck, 
if  he  ton't." 

"  If  he  brings  you  anything,  he'll  bring  you 
an  ice." 

"  An  ice  ! — Oh  !  it  freezes  my  plut !" 

"  If  he  don't  bring  you  that,  he'll  bring 
nothing." 

"  Phy,  hur  ortert  it,  look  you  !" 

"  And  he  told  you,  as  plainly  as  he  could,  that 
they  hadn't  got  it;  and  you  sent  him  away." 

'•'  Oh,  hur'll  see  apout  that,"  said  Llewellen. 
"Here,  waiter !" 

"Gargon!"  cried  Valentine,  throwing  his 
voice  a  short  distance  from  him. 

"  Oui,  monsieur." 

"  Gargon  ! — Gargon  ! — Gargon  !"  cried  Val- 
entine, at  appropriate  intervals,  and  in  three 
distinct  tones. 

"  Oui,  monsieur,  oui !"  cried  the  Frenchman, 
who  seemed  in  some  measure  perplexed. 

"  If  hur  ton't  make  an  effort,  my  poy,"  .said 
Llewellen,  "  hur  shall  not,  hur  see,  pe  aple  to 
get  anything,  look  you  !     Phot  am  hur  to  orter  V ' 

"  Why,  as  you  want  something  warm,  ask 
him  why  he  has  not  brought  the  glace.  Tell 
him  you  want  a  glace,  distinctly,  and  then  he'll 
understand  you." 

"There's  a  coot  fellow,"  said  Llewellen. 
•'  Now  !  waiter !" 

'■  Oui,  monsieur?" 

"  Come,  come,  you  have  not  prought  my 
glass !  There,  never  mind  making  those  faces : 
— hur  prefer  pranty-ant-water;  putt  pring  me  a 
glass  of  anything,  no  matter  what,  if  it's  putt  a 
coot  glass." 

The  Frenchman  bowed,  and  looked  as  if  he 
saw  his  way  now  pretty  clearly,  which  rather 
delighted  Llewellen,  who,  when  he  had  left, 
said  :  '•  Well,  hur  have  mate  him  unterstant  me 
at  last !" 

"I'm  glad  of  it,"  said  Valentine.  "Bat  if 
he  should  make  a  mistake,  you  had  better  tell 
him  what  you  mean  in  Welsh." 

The  Frenchman  now  returned  with  a  straw- 
berry ice,  which  he  presented  Avith  characteris- 
tic grace,  to  Llewellen.  Llewellen  looked  at 
it ! — he  knew  what  it  was  in  a  moment ! — and 
then  he  looked  at  the  Frenchman.  His  blood 
was  a  little  up  :  he  felt,  indeed,  very  angry,  and 
proceeded  to  explain,  with  due  severity  of  as- 
pect, the  precise  state  of  his  feelings  in  Welsh 
to  the  Frenchman,  who  was  perfectly  amazed, 
and  on  perceiving  that  Llewellen  was  very  in- 
dignant, he  let  loose  in  French,  and  thus  made 
a  dnet  of  it,  which  was  interesting,  because 
highly  calculated  to  bring  about  a  good  under- 
etanding  between  them. 

Valentine,  however,  when  he  fancied  that 
the  thing  had  gone  quite  far  enough — for  Lle- 
wellen was  turning  very  red,  whilelhe  French- 
man was  grinning  and  gnashing  his  teeth 
fiercely — shouted   "  Gargon  ! — Gargon ! — Gar- 


gon!"  when  the  Frenchman,  hearing  himself 
thus  imperatively  called,  screwed  up  his  lips, 
and  with  a  ferocious  look  of  scorn,  left  the  spot 
much  excited. 

"Tit  you  ever  in  all  your  born^tays,"  said 
Llewellen,  "  hear  anypotty  chatter  like  that 
little  wretch  ?" 

"  I  was  afraid  you  would  come  to  blows," 
said  Valentine. 

"  Plows !  hur  coot  eat  him,  cootness  knows  it," 

"  You  are  always  getting  into  some  scrape," 
said  Louise. 

"'  Well,  Louey,  it  wasn't  my  fault.  Phen  a 
fellow  prings  an  ice  for  warm  pranty-and- 
water,  it's  enough  to  make  a  man's  plut  poil !" 

"'  It's  too  bad,"  said  the  widow,  who  sympa- 
thized with  Llewellen  ;  "  it  is  indeed  ;"  and  she 
looked  at  the  carte,  and  then  consulted  a 
female  attendant,  and  in  a  short  time  some 
ponch  a  la  Romaine  was  produced,  which  she 
presented  to  Llewellen,  who,  having  tasted  it, 
w^as  in  ecstasies,  and  called  her  an  angel. 

"  Now,"  said  Valentine,  when  Llewellen  had 
finished  his  punch,  which  he  indeed  highly 
relished,  "  a  little  more  music,  and  then  we'll 
return." 

Llewellen,  who  was  blessed  with  a  most 
happy  disposition,  had  now  forgotten  all  his 
troubles,  and  on  their  return  to  the  body  of  the 
theatre,  he  chatted  and  laughed  in  the  merri- 
est mood,  and  enjoyed  the  scene  perhaps  much 
more  than  any  other  person  present.  The 
pleasure  which  Louise  felt  was  probably  of 
itself  not  less  pure,  but  its  brightness  was  occa- 
sionally dimmed  by  thought,  which  was  per- 
fectly absent  from  the  mind  of  Llewellen. 
Could  she  hope  to  be  always  as  happy  ?  Should  I 
she  always  experience  in  Valentine's  society 
the  same  degree  of  pleasure  ?  Would  he 
always  be  the  same  kind,  good,  dear  creature 
— always  as  anxious  to  inspire  her  with  de- 
light 1  These  were  questions  which  would 
suggest  themselves  constantly;  for  although 
she  had  no  reason  to  suppo.se  that  he  would 
ever  change;  although  she  tried  on  all  occa- 
sions to  repudiate  the  notion;  she  was  still 
apprehensive,  because,  and  solely  because^  she 
neither  knew  nor  could  conceive  more  perfect 
pleasure  than  that  which  she  invariably  experi- 
enced when  with  him.  Her  fears  on  this 
subject,  however,  were  vain.  Valentine  was 
always  himself.  He  never  thought  of  assum- 
ing another  character:  he  never  desired  to 
make  himself  appear  to  be  that  which  he 
really  was  not.  This,  of  course,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  her  to  know ;  and  as  she  thought  on 
the  subject  most,  when  she  felt  most  happy, 
she,  on  this  occasion,  while  clinging  fondly  to 
l.im,  gazed  occasionally  upon  him  with  an  as- 
pect of  sadness. 

"  My  poor  girl,"  said  he,  "  are  you  fatigued  ?" 
"Oh,  no;  not  at  all." 
"  You  look  so  sad  !" 

"I  am  so  happy!"  said  Louise,  and  as  she 
spoke,  a  tear  glistened  in  her  eye. 

They  now  went  in  search  of  Llewellen  and 
the  widow,  who  were  perfectly  certain  to  go 
astray  the  very  moment  the  attention  of  Valen- 
tine happened  to  be  directed  to  some  other 
quarter,  and  having  eventually  discovered  them 
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engaged  in  a  close  examination  of  certain 
plants  which  were  placed  round  a  fountain, 
Valentine  gave  them  the  word  of  command,  and 
they  followed  him  and  Louise  out  with  all  due 
obedience. 

They  then  entered  a  coach,  and  at  once  pro- 
ceeded home,  and  it  may  he  said,  that  no  party 
was  ever  more  happy.  They  were  on  the  high- 
est possible  terms  with  themselves  and  each 
other,  and  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  both  Louise 
and  the  widow  did  not,  on  their  way  home, 
shed  tears  of  joy. 

The  very  moment  they  arrived  at  the  house, 
Louise,  as  usual,  incjuired  for  her  father,  and 
on  being  informed  that  he  was  still  where  she  had 
left  him,  and  that  it  was  supposed  that  he  was 
asleep,  as  they  had  heard  nothing  of  him  for 
more  than  two  hours,  she  ran  up  at  once  to  his 
room,  and  as,  on  reaching  the  door,  she  heard 
Joseph,  the  porter,  say,  in  a  loud  and  threat-en- 
ing  voice,  "Fllnotgo  for  a  shilling  less:  and 
If  you  don't  give  me  that,  FU  blow  up  the  whole 
affair!"' — she,  without  the  slightest  ceremony, 
entered  the  room,  and  was  struck  with  amaze- 
ment on  tinding  him  seated  at  the  table  with 
her  father. 

"  Hush !"  whispered  Raven,  the  moment  she 
appeared. 

"  How  dare  you,  sir,  thus  address  your  mas- 
ter!" cried  Louise. 

"Mind  your  own  business,  miss!"  said  the 
fellow;  "master'll  mind  liisn,  and  I'll  mind 
mine." 

"  You  insolent  man  I  how  dare  you  speak  to 
me'?     Leave  the  room,  sir,  I  desire  !" 

The  fellow  did  leave  the  room ;  but  with  a 
sneer,  which  to  Raven,  was  one  of  great  sig- 
nificance. 

"  Why,  papa,  why  do  you  allow  yourself  to 
be  thus  insulted  by  one  of  your  own  servants'?" 
cried  Louise. 

"My  dear  child!"  said  Raven,  "do  not  dis- 
tress yourself.  I  shall  soon,  very,  very  soon 
get  rid  of  him  now  !" 

"But  how  dare  he  presume  even  to  sit  in 
your  presence  !  Father  !  have  you  anything 
to  fear  from  that  man'?" 

'•'Anything  to  fear  from  him,  my  child ■?" 

"  If  not,  why  keep  him  in  the  house '?  If  he 
knew  of  that,  which  is  now  no  longer  a  secret, 
and  kept  it  faithfully,  reward  him  ;  but  do  not 
allow  him  to  remain." 

"  My  child,  have  1  not  said  that  I  am  about 
to  get  rid  of  him  1  But  why  do  you  imagine 
that  he  knew  of  that  secret  V 

"  Because  he  was  continually  boasting  of 
the  power  he  had  over  you :  nay,  he  boasts 
that  you  are  in  his  power  now  !" 

"  Indeed !  to  whom  does  he  make  that 
boast '?" 

"  To  the  servants.  He  is  constantly  telling 
them  that  he  could  command  the  best  place  in 
the  house :  that  he  could  force  you  to  do  any- 
thing for  him  he  pleased,  and  that,  to  use  his 
own  expression,  he  has  you  under  his  thumb." 

Raven  pressed  his  lips  and  breathed  very 
hard,  and  having  drawn  Louise  closely  to  him, 
kissed  her  with  much  warmth. 

"  Dear  papa,"  she  continued,  "tell  me,  pray 
tell  me,  what  mystery  is  this'?" 


"  Mystery  !     What  mystery,  my  child  ?" 

"  I  fear  that  there  is  more  than  has  yet  tran- 
spired, and  if  so,  do  disclose  it ;  but  if  there  be 
not,  I  do  beg  of  you,  father,  to  discharge  that  man, 
for  there  is  in  him  something  which,  while  I 
look  at  him,  I  feel  that  I  have  reason  to  fear." 

"  Fear  nothing,  my  child.  You  are  correct 
in  supposing  that  he  knew  my  secret;  he  did 
know  it;  he  knew  it  from  the  first;  had  it  not 
been  so,  I  never  should  have  kept  about  the 
house  so  pernicious  a  scoundrel.  But  you  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  him  now." 

"Have  you,  papa'?  You  will  not  object  to 
answer  me  the  question.  Is  there  no  other  se- 
cret ?  Has  all  been  explained  1  Has  that  man 
the  power  to  make  known  any  circumstance 
you  are  anxious  to  keep  unknown '?" 

"My  good  child,"  said  Raven,  "you  shall 
know  all  anon.  He  shall  quit  the  house  to- 
morrow. Go,  my  girl :  go,  there,  leave  me. 
But,  Louise,  not  a  word  of  this  to  Valentine  ! 
You  will  promise  me  that?" 

Louise  did  so,  and  kissed  him;  but  she  left 
with  a  heavy  heart,  and  a  mind  teeming  with 
fresh  apprehensions. 


CHAPTER  LXIII. 

GOODMAN    QUITS   THE    SCENE   FOR   EVEK. 

Unconscious  of  all  that  had  occurred  between 
Louise  and  her  father  during  their  interview, 
Valentine  in  due  time  left  for  the  night.  He 
did  indeed  perceive,  on  her  return  to  him,  that 
she  was  agitated ;  nay,  he  perceived  that  she 
had  been  in  tears ;  but  as  she  frequently  wept 
for  joy,  and  as,  since  her  father's  secret  had 
been  proclaimed,  her  smile  had  always  been 
seen  through  a  soft  veil  of  sadness,  her  appear- 
ance failed  to  make  a  deep  impression ;  and, 
therefore,  after  having  playfully  delivered  a 
lecture  on  the  physical  operation  of  tears  upon 
beauty,  he  gave  his  sweet  pupil  the  prelimina- 
ry kiss,  when,  as  usual,  at  lingering  intervals, 
they  t^venty  times  reiterated — as  if  they  had 
really  become  enamored  of 'the  words — ''Good 
night !" 

As  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening  Uncle 
John  had  explained  to  him  that  Whitely  had 
consented  to  a  private  arrangement,  Valentine 
hastened,  home,  being  anxious  to  ascertain  if 
that  which  formed  the  only  bar  to  his  immediate 
union  with  Louise  had  been  entirely  removed. 

A  mournful  scene,  however,  awaited  his  ar- 
rival :  poor  Goodman  was  dying. 

He  had  been  tempted  by  that  faliacicjs 
strength  which  declining  nature,  struggling  to 
the  last,  seldom  indeed  fails  to  summon  on  the 
near  approach  of  death,  to  make  an  effort  to 
walk  across  the  chamber;  but  no  sooner  had 
that  effort  been  made  than  he  sank  upon  the 
floor  in  a  state  of  absolute  exhaustion.  This 
occurred  about  an  hour  before  Valentine  arrived ; 
and  as,  immediately  on  his  arrival,  he  was  in- 
formed of  the  fact,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  his 
good  old  friend's  room,  in  which,  besides  the 
attendants,  were  Uncle  John  and  the  physician. 
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As  he  entered;  Goodman  smiled  :  his  appear- 
ance seemed  to  cheer  him.  He  took  his  hamd, 
and  pressed  it  feebly,  but  with  earnestness,  and 
kissed  it. 

There  is  before  the  eyes  of  men  on  the  brink 
of  dissolution  a  glassy  film,  which  Death  im- 
parts that  they  may  have  a  brief  prospect  of 
eternity,  when  some  behold  the  angels  of  light, 
while  others  have  the  demons  of  darkness  be- 
fore them.  This  film  then  glazed  the  eyes  of 
Goodman ;  but  his  spirit  was  calm,  and  his  look 
serene :  resignation  was  seated  on  his  brow : 
Death  had  no  terrors  for  him. 

Having  gazed  for  a  few  moments  at  Valen- 
tine whh  an  expression  of  pleasure,  a  slight 
cloud  seemed  suddenly  to  pass  over  his  coun- 
tenance, and  he  looked  round  the  chamber, 
and  then  gently  drew  Valentine  nearer,  when, 
whispering  in  his  ear,  he  said,  "My  brother:  I 
should  like  to  see  my  brother:  do  you  not 
think  that  he  would  come  to  me  now?" 

"  He  would  be  but  too  happy,"  said  Valen- 
tine.    •'  I  will  go  to  him  instantly."' 

"  Do,  my  dear  boy  :  Heaven  bless  you  !  Tell 
iiim  [  am  an.xious  to  say  farewell ;  but  haste, 
for  I  feel  that  my  hour  is  come." 

Valentine  again  pressed  his  hand,  and  left 
the  room,  and  then  proceeded  without  delay,  to 
Walter's  residence,  in  the  full  conviction  that 
fraternal  affection  would  overcome  shame,  and 
that  the  summons  would  be  instantly  obeyed. 
He  reached  the  house :  no  light  was  to  be 
seen.  It  was  late,  certainly,  but  earlier  than 
Walter  was  wont  to  retire.  He  knocked;  no 
answer  was  returned:  he  knocked  again  and 
again;  still  no  one  appeared.  At  length,  how- 
evev,  after  knocking  and  ringing  with  sufficient 
violence  to  have  aroused  the  seven  sleepers, 
he  heard  one  of  the  upper  windows  open,  and 
CFn  looking  up,  saw  the  head  of  a  female,  who 
half  screamed,  "  IVhoh  there  V 

"I  must  see  Mr.  Goodman  immediately," 
cried  Valentine.     "Open  the  door." 

"Go  away,  tipsy  man!"  cried  the  female; 
"  there's  no  one  of  that  name  lives  here." 

"My  good  woman,"  said  Valentine,  having 
satisfied  himself  that  he  had  not  mistaken  the 
house,  "  he  did  live  here :  can  you  tell  me 
where  he  is  to  be  found  ?" 

"I  know  nothing  about  him.  I'm  only  in 
the  house  to  take  care  of  it.  The  family  that 
left  last  week  are  gone  a  long  way  in  the  coun- 
try ;  I  don't  know  where — but  they're  gone." 

The  female  then  disappeared  and  closed  the 
window,  when  Valentine  went  to  the  public- 
house  opposite — to  which  he  knew  that  Horace 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  going — and  there 
Learned  that  Walter  and  his  family,  after  having 
sold  everything  off,  had  indeed  left  town;  but 
h-ow  they  went,  or  where  they  were  gone,  he 
oauld  not  ascertain. 

Ik)  therefore  immediately  retraced  his  steps, 
and  being  an.\ious  of  course  to  keep  everything 
from  Goodman  at  all  calculated  to  give  him  the 
slightest  uneasiness,  he  made  up  his  mind  on 
the  way  to  conceal  from  him  all  but  the  naked 
tact  of  Walter  being  absent. 


As  he  cautiously  returned  to  the  chamDe^ 
the  eyes  of  Goodman  were  closed  as  if  in  death  j 
but  they  were  reopened  the  very  moment  hn 
entered,  and  turned  inquiringly  towards  him, 
as  he  drew  near  the  bed. 

"  He  will  come?"  said  Goodman,  feebly,  for 
he  was  sinking  very  fast — "he  will  come?" 

"He  would,"  returned  Valentine,  "  I  am  sure 
that  he  would  with  pleasure  ;  but  unhappily  liB 
is  at  present  out  of  town." 

"  Well,  well.  The  meeting  might  have  been 
painful  to  him — yes,  it  might  have  given  him 
pain.  You  will  not  fail  to  let  him  know  that 
all — all  has  been  forgiven  ?  I  should  have  been 
pleased — much  pleased — but  for  his  peace— 
for  his  peace — it  is  perhaps — as  well." 

Valentine  now  sat  beside  him.  with  one 
hand  in  his:  and  while  the  physician,  who  e.^ 
pected  his  death  every  moment,  was  watching 
his  countenance  whh  the  utmost  anxiety, 
Uncle  John  was  in  an  easy  chair,  blinded  with 
tears,  though  his  sorrow  was  silent.  Goodman 
was  his  oldest  friend :  he  had  been  his  com- 
panion in  infancy;  and  while  his  name  was 
associated  with  his  earliest  recollections,  their 
friendship  in  manhood  had  been  cemented  by 
the  knowledge  of  each  other's  integrity  and 
goodness  of  heart.  He  was,  therefore,  much 
affected,  and  wept  bitterly,  albeit  still  in  si- 
lence. 

Philosophy,  at  such  a  time  as  this,  has  no 
effect ;  nor  can  religion  and  philosophy  con- 
joined check,  when  over  the  bed  of  death,  tire 
tears  which  gush  from  the  reservoir  of  Nature. 
We  must  weep.  But  why  ?  The  dying  do  not 
weep! — ^they  may  be  calm,  serene,  free  from 
pain,  happy — most  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  prospect  of  celestial  bliss — still  we  weep! 
Is  it  to  lose  them?  They  lose  us!  But  in 
their  view,  then,  they  lose  us  but  for  a  time ; 
while  in  ours  we  lose  them  for  ever.  We 
therefore  weep:  we  weep  to  be  left  in  the 
world  without  ihcm,  while  the  fountain  of  theit 
tears  is  dried  up  with  the  sweet  hope  of  meet- 
ing us  "  where  the  wicked  cease  from  trou- 
bling, and  the  weary  are  at  rest,''  in  the  realms 
of  peace,  to  part  no  more. 

"  Hush  ! — hush  !"  exclaimed  the  dying  man, 
in  a  thrilKng,  startling  whisper,  after  having 
gazed  on  vacancy  for  some  time  in  silence — 
"  Hark  ! — do  you  not  hear  ?" 

The  physician  raised  his  hand  to  enjoin  si- 
lence. 

"Hark! — hark!"  he  continued,  with  an  ex« 
pression  of  rapture,  raising  his  feeble  hands 
and  straining  his  eyes  upwards. 

A  sigh  escaped — a  heavy,  lingering  sigh :  it 
was  his  last— he  breathed  no  more  1  His  eyes 
were  still  fixed,  but  his  spirit  had  fled ! 

****** 

Thus  died  the  benevolent,  amiable  Goodman, 
the  victim  of  a  monstrous,  a  barbarous  system, 
which  has  long  been  a  foul  and  pernicious  blot 
upon  civilization,  and  of  which  the  existence 
in  full  force  still,  reflects  the  deepest  disgrace 
upon  us  as  Christians  and  as  men. 
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CHAPTER  LXIV. 

HORACE  ANNOUNCES  THE  FACT  TO  WALTER. 

Nearly  a  fortnight  elapsed  after  the  mourn- 
ftil  occurrence  detailed  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter, before  Valentine  was  relieved  in  anj^  sen- 
able  degree  of  the  sadness  that  scene  had 
hiduced.  His  knowledge  of  poor  Goodman 
had  been  in  reality  but  slight — the  seizure  hav- 
ing been  effected  so  soon  after  his  arrival — but 
his  death  still  had  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
his  mind,  for  he  had  seen  suificient  of  him  to 
feel  well  convinced  that  no  man  ever  did  or 
CDuld  possess  a  more  purely  benevolent  heart. 

Louise,  too — albeit,  under  the  then  existing 
dircumstances,  it  was  but  natural  for  her  to  par- 
take of  any  feeling  which  gave  him  pain — was 
affected  more  deeply  than  might  have  been  an- 
ficipated,  considering  that  Goodman  was  a  man 
whom  she  had  never  even  seen.  She,  how- 
ever, knew  his  history:  she  knew  of  his  cruel 
incarceration,  and  of  the  brutal  means  by  which 
his  death  had  been  induced,  and  that  know- 
ledge was  accompanied  by  the  ever  constant 
thought  that  the  self-same  means  had  been 
gtnployed  by  her  father.  She  therefore  felt  it 
very  acutely,  as  indeed  they  did  all ;  for  while 
Uncle  John  mourned  the  loss  of  his  friend  as 
il,  indeed,  he  had  been  a  brother,  Whitely 
became  still  more  inveterate  against  Raven, 
and  Raven  himself  appeared  to  have  lost  his 
own  esteem. 

There  was,  however,  one  who  felt  it  more 
deeply  still :  and  that  was  Walter ! 

Horace  had  been  left  by  him  in  town  to 
watch  the  progress  of  events,  and  to  report 
from  time  to  time  ;  and  as  he  was  in  constant 
CDmmunication  with  the  servant  by  whom  Good- 
man was  attended,  and  whom  he  had  promised 
to  marry  '•'  when  the  old  man  was  dead,"  he  of 
CSDurse  was  iiiformed  of  that  event  as  soon  as 
possible ;  and  no  sooner  did  he  hear  of  his 
death,  than  he  called  to  inquire  particularly 
after  his  health. 

Of  course,  on  receiving  the  oilly  answer  he 
caauld  receive  on  that  occasion,  he  was  perfectly 
gtruck  with  amazement !  He  had  made  up  his 
irund  to  be  suddenly  struck :  it  was  part  of  the 
plan  he  had  deliberately  laid  down, — and  after 
having,  in  his  own  peculiar  style,  expressed  his 
ccncern  to  the  widow  Smugman,  whose  grief 
was  excessive,  he  thanked  her  for  feeling  so 
much  for  his  uncle,  and  begged  of  her  to  pre- 
vail upon  Valentine  to  see  him,  that  he  might 
know  if  there  was  anything  in  the  world  that 
he  could  do. 

The  affected  widow — who  began  to  look 
upon  Horace  as  an  individual  who  had  been 
scandalously  libelled — of  course  consented,  and 
proceeded  to  the  drawing-room,  in  which  Val- 
entine was  sitting  with  Uncle  John,  with  the 
view  of  inducing  him  by  her  eloquence  to  see 
Mm  whom  she  termed  "  the  poor  alllicted  young 
gpnllernaii.'' 

Valentine,  however,  needed  no  such  induce- 
ment :  the  very  moment  he  heard  that  Horace 
waLS  below  he  came,  down,  and  was  by  no 
means  displeased  to  perceive  that  he  was  not 
dead  to  every  proper  feeling,  for  he  had  made 
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up  his  face  for  the  occasion,  while  the  tones  in 
which  he  spoke  resembled  those  which  are 
subdued  by  real  grief. 

The  interview  was  but  short.  Valentine  exv 
plained  to  him  all  that  had  occurred,  but  dwelt 
emphatically  upon  Goodman's  earnest  wish  to 
see  his  brother  before  he  died ;  and  when 
Horace  had  ingeniously  got  at  the  fact  that  the 
will  had  not  been  altered — which,  indeed,  was 
the  only  thing  he  cared  to  know — he  promised 
to  communicate  immediately  with  his  father, 
and  with  that  view  at  once  took  his  leave. 

The  country  is  beyond  doubt  the  most  uxt- 
pleasant  place  to  which  a  man  wifh  a  stinging 
conscience  can  retire.  Such  a  man  must  keep 
in  town  if  he  expects  even  partially  to  drown 
his  thoughts :  the  country  cannot  calm  his 
troubled  breast:  its  tranquillity  affords  no  peace 
for  him. 

This  Walter  felt  strongly.  The  peace  which 
he  there  saw  around  him  so  strikingly  con- 
trasted with  the  perpetual  agitation  within  hinr>, 
that  it  drove  him  almost  mad.  Drink  was  the 
only  means  of  excitement  which  he  found 
available  there.  Whether  he  walked  abroad 
or  remained  at  home,  to  him  it  was  still  the 
same  :  everything  appeared  to  be  tranquil  but 
his  conscience,  and  by  that  he  was  tortured  so 
perpetually  that  the  very  day  on  which  Good- 
man died  he  made  up  his  mind  to  return  tD 
town;  not  oidy  with  the  view  of  escaping  the 
torture  which  the  peaceful  character  oi  a  raral 
life  induced,  but  in  order  to  see  his  brother,  and 
to  solicit  his  forgiveness.  Upon  this  he  had 
fully  and  firmly  resolved,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  explaining  that  resolution  to  his  Avife,  and  tD 
urge  her  to  prepare  immediately  for  their  de- 
parture, when  Horace  arrived  to  announce  his 
brother's- death. 

"  What  has  happened'?"  inquired  Walter,  aa 
he  entered. 

"There  naw,  sit  down,"  said  Horace,  "and 
don't  be  in  a  fever.  Take  a  drop  of  brandy, 
and  give  me  ditto,  and  then,  as  soon  as  I've  got 
off  my  benjamin,  I'll  tell  you  all  the  news.  I 
can't  before." 

Walter  trembled.  He  had  no  conception  of 
his  brother's  death,  but  he  felt  that  something 
might  have  occurred  that  would  plunge  them 
at  once  into  ruin. 

"Well,"  said  Horace,  having  adjusted  him- 
self to  his  entire  satisfaction,  "we  seem  tD 
have  made  a  bit  of  a  mull  of  this  business, 
after  all." 

"What  business?"  cried  Walter,  impatiently*. 

'•'Why,  the  old  buffer's  gone,  and — " 

"  Gone  1— dead  ?" 

"Why,  of  course!"  replied  Horace.  "Come, 
come,"  he  continued,  on  perceiving  the  strong 
effect  the  announcement  had  upon  Walter; 
"  There,  that's  quite  enough ;  you  do  it  on  the 
whole  pretty  fairly  ;  but  now, — come, — cut  it. 
It's  all  very  atural  to  be  struck  all  of  a  heap 
when  you've  got  your  game  to  play,  but  here 
there's  no  necessity  for  it. — Well,  may  I  be 
swindled  !     I  say,  governor  1 — do  you  mean  it?" 

'■'■SilenceV  shouted  Walter,  with  an  expres- 
sioa  of  rage. 

"Well,  that's  very  pleasant  and  very  pretty, 
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amd  would  sound  ver}"  correct  if  set  to  music  ; 
but  the  tone  doesn't  harmonize  exactly  with 
my  feelings,  I  must  say.  Haven't  I  done  all  I 
ODuld  do'?— didn't  I  swindle  the  buffers  into 
the  belief  that  the  papers  1  returned  were  the 
papers,  and  nothing  but  1 — didn't  I  get  a  writ- 
ten acknowledgment  for  the  lot  ] — and  didn't  I 
get  hold  of  the  slavey,  and  make  her  believe 
mat  I  was  single  and  was  gohig  to  marry  her, 
in  order  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  every  move  1 
and  yet  it's  •  Silence  /'  This  is  the  reward  of 
virtue  !" 

'•'  Horace  ! — Horace  H'  exclaimed  his  mother, 
"don't  for  goodness  sake  go  on  so  !" 

'•  Go  on  how  f  This  you  know  is  what  I  call 
gratitude,  this  is !" 

"  We  know  that  you  have  done  a  great  dealj 
we  know  that;  and  we  appreciate  it.'' 

"  Yes,  so  it  seems !  it  bears  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  that !" 

"  But  do,  for  Heaven's  sake,  talk  more  like  a 
Christian." 

"  Talk  more  like  a  Christian !  Well,  that's 
rather  rich — rich  enough  to  disagres  with  any 
stomach,  that  is.     How  am  I  to  talk  ?'' 

"  With  less  vulgarity,  Horace  !  It  is  really 
quite  shocking." 

'•  Well,  I  shouldn't  be  surprised.  But  what's 
the  governor  dreaming  about  now  I  He  hasn't 
heard  above  a  quarter  of  what  I  have  to  tell 
him." 

"Tell  me  all,"  said  Walter,  ''and  at  once." 

"Now  don't  speak  in  such  an  uncomfortable 
tone.  It  would  be  much  more  mild  if  it  wasn't 
so  strong.  I  should  before  have  pulled  it  all 
aut  at  once  if  you  hadn't  stopped  me.  But  to 
whom  do  you  thiak  he  has  left  all  his  property 
now  ? — guess." 

"  Perhaps  to  that  Valentine,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Walter ;  "  I  shouldn't  be  surprised." 

"  I  care  not  if  he  has,"  said  Walter,  despond- 
ingly  ;  "  I  am  reckless  of  everything  now." 

"  What !"  exclaimed  Horace,  '•  what  would 
you  say  now  if  he  had  left  the  lot  to  you  ? — 
made  you  his  sole  executor,  notwithstanding 
what  has  occurred? — forgiven  and  forgotten 
all,  like  a  good  Christian  ?'' 

"  Is  that  the  fact  ?"  inquired  Walter,  with  the 
most  intense  earnestness.  "Has  he  really 
done  that?" 

"  He  has.  He  has  left  no  one  else  the  value 
of  twopence." 

"Thank  Heaven!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Walter; 
but  Walter  himself  became  motionless  and 
silent.  Had  his  brother  displayed  the  slightest 
feeling  of  enmity  or  revenge';  had  he,  as  a 
punishment  for  his  unnatural  conduct,  left  him 
(testitute,  it  would  have  affected  him  but 
filiglitly :  he  would  have  regarded  it  but  as  a 

Eunishment,  and  all  his  energies  would  at  once 
avc  been  directed  to  the  means  of  avoiding  it 
by  retaining  illegally  that  which  he  had;  but 
aS;  noUvithstandiug  the  injuries  he  had  received 
at  his  hands, — notwithstanding  he  had  been 
treated  by  him  with  the  most  unnatural  cruelty, 
he  had  acted  precisely  the  same  as  if  he  had 
experienced  nothing  but  kindness  and  brotherly 
affection;  it  cut  him  to  the  quick:  for  hearts 
are  wounded  far  more  deeply  by  kindness  un- 


deserved, than  by  the  barbed  shafts  of  nialioB 
or  revenge. 

"'Why,"  said  Horace,  who  expected  fully 
that  his  father  would,  of  course,  be  elated, 
"  you  don't  appear  to  be  particularly  up  in  tho 
stirrups  even  now." 

Walter  rose  and  left  the  room,  and  as  he  left, 
his  eyes  seemed  to  be  starting  from  their  sock- 
ets, while  he  groaned  and  ground  his  teeth,  and 
with  his  clenched  fists  struck  his  head  with 
violence. 

"Well,"  said  Horace,  "did  you  ever  see 
anything  to  come  up  to  that?  I  tell  him  the 
very  best  news  that  could  possibly  be  told,  and 
instead  of  being  in  regular,  ecstasies,  he  cuts 
away,  and  knocks  his  old  head  about,  just  like 
a  man  without  hope." 

"The  news  of  his  brother's  death,"  saiB 
Mrs.  Walter,  "  has  affected  him,  and  very 
naturally." 

"Well,  that  may  be  regular,  as  far  as  ft 
goes;  but  it  won't  go  very  far,  you  know,  when 
he  has  been  expecting  his  death  daily  for 
months !" 

"  Very  true ;  still,  however  long  it  may  hare 
been  expected,  when  it  does  come  we  cannot 
but  feel  it." 

"Well,  I  shouldn't  be  surprised.  But  it 
wasn't  the  death  that  affected  him  most ;  it 
was  the  property  that  put  him  in  that  state  of 
mind.  But  I  say,  though,  what  donkeys  WB 
have  been  in  this  business !  That's  what  I 
look  at.  Here  have  we  been  muddling  away 
the  money  like  mad  individuals,  in  the  first  in- 
stance sacrificing  one-half  in  order  to  keep  the 
other,  and  then  cutting  away  with  that  as  if  we 
hadn't  above  six  months  to  live,  when,  if  we 
had  but  kept  quiet  we  should  have  had  the 
whole  in  the  regular  course  of  nature,  and  that  too 
in  a  lump,  which  of  course  would  have  enabled 
us  to  live  like  fighting-cocks,  in  a  state  of  the 
most  pleasant  independence  for  the  rest  of  our 
days." 

"  Very  true ;  very  true ;  we  have  indeed  been 
extravagant." 

"'  Extravagant,  yes ;  but  that  which  hurts  my 
feelings  most  is  the  fact  of  our  having  seen  no- 
thing at  all  for  it !  The  money  has  been  regru 
larly  slobbered  away.  It  is  true  we  haven't  had 
much  luck:  that  must  be  admitted  by  univer- 
sal nature.  That  fool  of  a  fire  was  the  first  go 
— that  cost  a  little  above  a  trifie.  Then  there 
was  the  buying  of  that  Spanish,  only  just  as  it 
was  on  the  point  of  dropping  down  to  nothing, 
Had  we  waited  but  half-an-hour  longer,  wb 
shouldn't  have  been  in  time  for  that.  Then  the 
loss  of  the  governor's  mysterious  pocket-book 
containing  those  notes — that  was  another  nice 
blessing.  I  never  saw  such  a  sweet  run  of  luck; 
it  beats  all  my  acquaintance.  And  then  again, 
you  see,  buying  that  house  full  of  furniture  at 
the  very  highest  price,  and  then  selling  it  at 
about  the  very  lowest  to  come  down  here,  and 
now  we  shall  have  to  buy  another  house-full,  at 
the  very  highest.     You  see  all  these  things  tell !" 

"  They  do  indeed.  We  have  had  neither  a 
moment's  peace  of  mind,  nor  anything  but  mis- 
fortune, since  your  uncle  was  taken  to  thai 
place." 
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"It  Avas  a  badly  managed  business;  ^a)^  the 
wliole  thing  has  been  most  miserably  muffed, 
ttnd  I  don't  care  who  knows  it.  However,  we 
must  make  the  best  we  can  of  it  now." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  we  disposed  of  that  furni- 
mre.  Had  we  delayed  the  sale  but  a  few  days, 
you  566  there  would  have  been  no  necessity  for 
selling  it  at  all." 

'■'•  That's  the  beauty  of  it ! — That's  the  very 
tiling  I  look  at !     We  are  always  jwsf  in  time  !" 

''But  then  who  could  have  suppo.sed  it? 
Who  could  have  supposed  that  your  uncle,  after 
all,  would  have  been  so  considerate,  so  good? 
I  am  sure,  for  my  own  part,  I  never  expected 
it.  I  never  supposed  it  to  be  at  all  probable. 
I  fully  made  up  my  mind  when  you  mentioned 
the  property,  that  the  whole  had  been  left  to 
that  young  m.an,  to  Avhose  arrival  in  town  I 
attribute  all  our  misfortunes,  and  that  we  should 
have  been  in  consequence  compelled  either  to 
quit  the  country,  or  to  remain  here  concealed, 
to  avoid  being  ruined  by  actions  at  law.  But, 
say  what  you  will,  Horace,  your  uncle  must 
have  been  a  good  man." 

'•■  Oh !  he  was  a  decent  old  fellow  enough,  I 
dare  say.  I  should  have  liked  him  perhaps 
better  had  he  liked  me  better,  for  there  is  always 
a  great  deal  in  that;  but  as  he  didn't  much  care 
about  me,  why  I  didn't  care  much  about  him. 
But  where's  the  governor?  It  will  never  do, 
you  know,  to  allow  him  to  get  into  a  state  of 
confirmed  uncomfortables.  I  must  say  I  don't 
like  the  look  of  him  sometimes." 

''  I  fear  that  he  never  will  be  himself  again." 

"  Well,  you'd  better  see  after  him,  you  know. 
He  may  give  us  a  litde  more  of  his  hanky- 
panky  business,  and  set  us  all  in  a  blaze,  as  he 
did  before.  There's  no  accountmg  for  buffers 
that  see  apparitions." 

Mrs.  Walter  took  the  hint  and  left  the  room, 
whcsn  on  entering  the  little  back  parlor,  she 
found  Walter  seated  at  the  table,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  vacancy,  and  groaning  with  intense 
mental  anguish.  She  spoke  to  him — he  start- 
ed, but  returned  no  answer.  She  tried  to  rouse 
him  from  his  revery,  but  in  vain. 

From  that  hour  his  misery  became  appalling. 


CHAPTER  LXV. 

IN    WHICH   THE    PAY    IS   FIXED    AGAIN. 

When  a  month  from  the  period  of  poor  Good- 
man's death  had  passed  without  a  single  sylla- 
ble on  the  subject  of  the  marriage  having  been 
mentioned,  Valentine  very  naturally  felt,  that 
as  everything  which  might  have  been  consid- 
ed  a  bar  to  its  immediate  celebration  had  been 
effectually  removed,  it  would  be  absurd  to  de- 
fer the  renewal  of  that  subject  any  longer,  par- 
ticularly as  he  began  to  be  very  impatient.  He 
eaw  Louise  daily;  he  dined  and  cor.  versed  with 
her  daily  ;  and  he  oould  not  but  feel  that  they 
^might  as  well  be  married  as  not ;  nay,  he  thought 
'it  would  be  better,  inasmuch  as  their  minds 
would  be  more  at  ease,  and  they  would  feel  far 
more  settled,  and  so  on. 


Accordingly,  having  satisfied  himself  that 
nothing  could  be  more  correct,  he  resolved  to 
revert  to  the  subject  at  once,  and  as  at  the  time 
this  unimpeachable  resolution  was  formed,  lie 
and  Louise  were  in  the  drawing-room  alone,  he 
closed  the  book  he  had  in  his  hand,  and  dreiv 
up  to  the  table  at  which  she  had  been  working 
for  some  time  in  silence. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  in  natural  philosophy,  that 
ladies,  in  almost  every  case  of  interest,  clearly 
understand  the  designs  of  their  lovers.  The 
process  by  which  they  arrive  at  this  clear  un- 
derstanding is  inscratable,  of  course,  but  that 
they  do  possess  the  faculty  of  perceiving  it  at 
once  when  an  interesting  proposition  is  about 
to  be  made  to  them,  is  a  fact  which  experience 
has  placed  beyond  dispute.  It  is  hence  that  at 
such  a  time  as  this  they  are  never  off  their 
guard,  for,  Ist  a  man  go  round  and  round,  and 
beat  about  as  his  apprehensions  or  his  natural 
diffidence  may  prompt,  they  well  know  that  his 
design  is  to  come  to  the  point,  and  that  soonei 
or  later  to  the  point  he  will  come ;  and  hence  it 
was,  that  in  this  particular  instance,  Louise  no 
sooner  perceived  Valentine  draw  mysteriously 
up  to  the  table,  than  she  began  to  work  away 
at  an  extraordinary  rate,  and  to  feel  her  cheeks 
glowing  with  "ineffectual  fire." 

''  Louise,"  said  he,  "  I  mean  to  be  merry 
again.  I  have  been  solemn  already  too  long: 
for  although  the  mournful  scene  which  caused 
me  to  be  sad,  made  an  impression  which  I 
sincerely  hope  may  never  be  obliterated,  still,  I 
hold  it  to  be  the  very  reverse  of  wisdom,  to 
cherish  gloomy  thoughts  until  they  obtain  so 
great  an  influence  over  the  mind  as  to  tinge 
every  feeling  of  pleasure  with  sadness." 

At  this  point  he  paused ;  but  Louise  kept  on 
working  with  great  intensity  and  zeal  without 
offering  the  slightest  remark,  or  even  raising 
her  eyes  for  an  instant. 

"Louise,"  he  continued,  "you  are  very  in- 
dustrious to-day  !" 

"  That  is  rather  an  equivocal  compliment," 
said  Louise.     "  Am  I  not  always  industrious?'' 

"  Your  mind  is  always  active,  I  admit ;  but 
I  never  saw  you  work  quite  so  fast,  I  think, 
before  !  Shall  you  be  long  about  that  busi- 
ness ?" 

"  What  business,  dear  ?" 

"  Why,  that  muslin  affair.— What  is  it  ? — 
Oh  !  by  no  means ! — I  have  no  Avish  to  know  ! 
— But  you'll  not  be  long  about  it,  I  presume  V 

"  Oh  !  no.     But  why  do  you  ask  ?" 

"Because,  when  you  have  completed  it- 
whatever  it  may  be — I  should  like  to  have  a 
little  conversation  with  you  on  a  subject  of 
some  interest." 

"  Can  we  not  converse  while  I  am  working 
quite  as  well  ?" 

"  No,  my  Louise,  not  quite,  for  your  eyes 
are  then  fixed  upon  the  work  when  I  am  anxi- 
ous to  have  them  fixed  upon  me." 

Louise  bowed,  and  having  set  the  work  aside 
was  all  attention. 

"  You  heard  me  say  just  now,"  he  continued, 
"  that  I  mean  to  be  merry  again.  Louise,  we 
must  both  be  merry." 

"I  fear,"  said  Louise,  "that  I  shall  nevej 
again  be  habitually  cheerful." 
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"  That,  my  dear  girl,  is  the  effect  of  the  very 
influence  to  which  I  alluded,  and  against  which 
we  must  take  care  to  guard.  I  am  glad,  how- 
ever, to  find  that  you  fear  you  never  shall,  be- 
cause, as  that  implies  a  wish  that  you  may,  I 
have  no  doubt  you  will.  Cherish  that  fear  until 
you  prove  it  to  be  groundless.  Entertain  it  till 
then,  and  you  are  safe.  But  I  have  no  fear  of 
the  kind :  I  have  not  even  a  doubt  that  you 
will  be,  and  that  soon,  the  same  light-hearted, 
animated,  merry  little  tyrant  you  were  three 
months  ago.'' 

Louise  shook  her  head,  and  sighed. 

"  You  do  not  think  so,  of  course,''  he  con- 
tinued ;  "  I  don"t  see  how  you  can  !  But,  my 
good  girl,  we  must  not  hug  sorrow  to  our  hearts 
as  if  we  loved  it.  We  shall  have  enough  of  it 
without  courting  its  society.  It  will  come  often 
enough,  without  any  invitation,  and  stop  long 
enough,  without  being  either  welcomed  or  fos- 
tered. We  must  give  it  no  encouragement;  if 
we  do,  it  will  stick  to  us,  and  make  itself  so 
perfectly  at  home,  that  after  a  time  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  get  rid  of  it  at  all.  They  are  the 
wisest  people  who  turn  sorrow  out  at  once,  for 
it  really  has  no  engaging  qualities :  it  is  always 
looking  wretched,  and  groaning  about  some- 
thing. How  ever  rational  beings  can  love  such 
a  companion,  I  cannot  conceive." 

"Its  visits,"  said  Louise,  "are,  unfortu- 
nately, not  confined  to  those  by  whom  it  is 
beloved." 

"  Of  course  not.  It  will  force  itself  any- 
where ;  it  is  eternally  trying  to  extend  the 
circle  of  its  acquaintance  ;  but  having  gained 
an  introduction,  the  length  of  its  visit  depends 
entirely  upon  the  treatment  it  receives.  If 
you  meet  it  with  spirh,  it  will  be  too  much 
shocked  to  remain  long;  but  if  once  you  fall  into 
its  views,  it  will  love  you  too  dearly  to  leave 
you.  Now  I  perceive,  my  dear  girl,  that  it  is 
getting  rather  too  fond  of  you  :  its  affection  for 
you,  indeed,  is  becoming  very  conspicuous, 
and  as  such  is  the  case,  would  it  not  be  wise  to 
make  it  understand  that  on  your  part  there  is 
no  reciprocity  of  feeling'?  What  is  your  opin- 
ion upon  the  point  V' 

"Upon  my  word,"  said  Louise,  '-I  cannot 
say." 

"  Are  you  enamored  of  sorrow  ]" 

"No." 

"  You  have  no  desire  to  be  wedded  to  it  for 
Hfe  V> 

"  Certainly  not." 

"If  you  knew  how  to  remove  the  heavy 
burden  from  your  heart,  you  would  do  so  wil- 
lingly 1" 

"  i  would." 

"  Then  the  thing  shall  be  done.  I  will  un- 
dertake to  show  you  how  to  do  it.  But  let  us 
have  a  clear  and  distinct  understanding.  You 
engage  to  be  guided  by  me  1  You  promise  to 
act  upon  my  instructions  to  the  very  letter?" 

Louise  paused,  but  at  length  said,  "  I  do." 

"  Very  well.  In  the  first  place  then — (now, 
I  e.vpect  the  most  implicit  obedience) — in  the 
iirst  place,  let  me  see,  this  is  the  si.xth :  yes ; 
well,  then,  decide  upon  what  day,  between 
this  and  the  twentieth,  we  shall  take  full  pos- 
Bpssion  of  our  house." 


"Oh!  that's  an  entirely  different  thing!"  ex- 
claimed Louise.  "  We  were  speaking  on  the 
subject  of  sorrow !" 

"We  were;  and  as  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  to  entertain  no  sorrow  at  that  house,  the 
sooner  we  take  possession  of  it  the  better.  Re- 
member, you  have  promised  obedience  ! — be- 
tween this  and  the  twentieth." 

"'  Nay,  but  this  is  a  snare  !  You  can  hardly 
expect  me  to  feel  myself  bound  by  a  promise 
into  which  I  have  been  entrapped !  But,  seri* 
ously,  my  love,  pray  let  us  defer  it  a  litde 
longer." 

"  Well,  my  dear  girl,  I  will  consent  to  defer 
it — provided  yon  can  prove  to  me  that  it  ought 
to  be  deferred." 

"  Would  not  the  mere  expression  of  my  wish 
on  the  subject  be  suthcient?" 

"  Why,  that  depends  entirely  upon  what  form 
of  government  we  are  under.  If  it  be  an  abso» 
lute  despotism,  of  course  the  wish  would  have 
but  to  be  expressed  to  be  obeyed ;  but  if  it  be  but 
a  limited  monarchy,  the  consent  of  others  must 
be  obtained  before  it  can  have  the  force  of  law. 
But  I  thought  you  were  my  pupil — my  subject 
for  the  time  being.  I  thought  you  promised  to 
obey  me.     Was  it  not  so?" 

"  I  certainly  did  promise ;  but — " 

"That  is  sulBcient!  Your  will,  then,  of 
course,  is  quite  out  of  the  question:  my  will  ta 
the  law  to  which  you  have  promised  obedience: 
nevertheless,  if  you  can  show  me  any  just  cause 
or  impediment  why  we  should  not  take  possess- 
sion  of  that  house  before  the  twentieth,  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  yield ;  at  the  same  time  I 
think  that  I  am  quite  safe  in  making  that  pro- 
mise, believing  that  no  sufficient  reason  can  he 
adduced.     But  what  have  you  to  urge  ?" 

"  I  know  of  nothing  which  you  would  con- 
sider a  sufficient  reason  ;  but  I  don't,  my  love, 
feel — exactly — prepared." 

"Well,  surely  you  will  ha^^■  plenty  of  time 
for  preparation  before  the  twentieth  !  Considep, 
an  immense  deal  can  be  done  in  fourteen  day& 
Besides,  look  at  that  furniture !  Now,  I  should 
be  very  sorrj'  indeed,  to  see  that  fall  into  decay'j 
and  is  it  likely  that  it  will  not  all  be  spoiled  if^ 
we  drive  this  affair  off  much  longer!" 

"  Oh !  but  I  hope  it  is  well  taken  care  of." 

"  It  may  be ;  I  say  it  may  be ;  but  yon 
know  what  servants  are  when  they  have  no 
one  to  see  after  them.  But  independently  of 
that,  I  don't  like  to  see  the  house  as  it  is  now. 
We  should  feel  more  at  home  there  —  much 
more  at  home.  I  admire  the  house.  And  shall 
we  not  be  happy  in  it,  my  love  ?  Yes,  I  feel 
that  we  shall,  and  you  feel  that  we  shall,  toa 
Let  us,  then,  be  happy  at  once.  I  am  not  at  all 
particular  as  to  the  day ;  any  day  between  thia 
and  the  twentieth.  The  earlier,  the  better,  of 
course.  Come,  my  Louise,  we  must  have  no 
more  gloom,  no  more  melancholy  thoughts  or 
atfiicting  apprehensions.  To-morrow  —  I  will 
not  press  you  too  closely  now  —  but  to-morrow 
let  me  know  the  day  on  which  our  happiness 
is  really  to  commence,  and  then  we'll  maka 
sorrow  Jly  before  the  prospect !" 

Louise  was  silent.  Valentine  had  drawn  hid 
chair  quite  close  to  hers,  and  had  both  hei 
1  hands  in  his  ;  and  although  she  endeavored  tp 
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fix  liei  eyes  tirmly  upon  her  dress,  they  would  I 
almost  every  moment  meet  his,  which  of  course 
she  couldn't  help. 

"Louise,"  said  he,  after  a  pause,  during 
which  he  gazed  with  the  highest  and  purest 
feelings  of  admiration  upon  her,  "  what  say 
you ;  shall  we  go  this  morning  and  look  at  our 
house,  and  see  how  the  furniture  stands,  and 
80  on  V 

"  Oh,  yes !  I  should  like  it  indeed." 

'•'  Then  we'll  go,  m)^  dear  girl :  run  away 
and  prepare." 

Louise  now  raised  her  eyes,  and  before  she 
left  the  room  fixed  them  firmly  upon  him,  and 
saidthathe  was  adeargoodcreature,  andthatshe 
loved  him  more  and  more ;  for  which,  of  course, 
Valentine  appropriately  rewarded  her,  and  a 
heavy  burden  seemed  to  have  been  removed 
from  the  hearts  of  both. 

"  Oh,  Louey !"  exclaimed  Llewellen,  who 
happened  to  enter  unperceived  at  the  very  mo- 
ment their  lips  accidentally  met, — '•'O/i.'" 

Louise  blushed,  and  darted  from  the  room 
with  all  possible  speed. 

•'  Well,  Fred  !"  said  Valentine,  precisely  as 
if  nothing  at  all  had  happened,  "  what's  the 
news  V' 

"  Well,  cootness  knows  it,  now,  that's  the 
first  time  I  ever  frightened  Louey  !  Hur'm  so 
clat  I     Won't  hur  tease  her  now.  look  you  !" 

'•'  Tease  her  ?"  said  Valentine  ; ''  what  about  ?" 

Llewellen  made  a  very  droll  face,  and  gave 
five  or  six  very  deliberate  nods  as  if  he  quite 
understood  it. 

"  Why,  you  don't  suppose,  Fred,  that  it  is 
very  extraordinary  for  a  lady  to  receive  a  kiss 
from  him  to  whom  she  is  just  on  the  point  of 
being  married  ?" 

•'•  No^"  said  Llewellen,  "no!  It  isn't  extra- 
ortinary,  that;  put,  look  you,  there's  a  tifTer- 
ence  petween  kissing  phen  nopotty's  apout,  ant 
kissing  phen  somepotty's  hanty;  ant  cootness 
knows  Louey  woultn't  have  hat  me  seen  her  for 
the  worlt;  so  hur'll  roast  her  to  teath  apout  it, 
look  you  !  Putt  her  say,  my  poy,  woultn't  you 
like  to  have  a  walk?  Hur've  pin  reating those 
plesset  pooks  pelow  till  hur'm  plint." 

"  Louise  and  I  are  going  to  look  at  the  house." 

"Oh!  apove  all  things  in  the  worlt!  Hur 
may  co,  hur  suppose  ?" 

"  Of  course  ! — that  is  to  say,  if  Louise  has  no 
objection ;  but  I  know  she  will  put  her  veto  up- 
on it  at  once  if  you  say  another  word  about  the 
kiss." 

"  Oh,  very  well ;  hur  ton't  care  so  long  as  hur 
can  CO,  ordy  hur  shoot  like  to  tease  her  a  pit 
apout  that." 

"  But  her  spirits,  poor  girl,  have  of  late  been 
depressed,  and  you  ought  not,  you  know,  to 
take  any  advantage — " 

"Not  for  the  worlt!"  cried  Llewellen,  with 
much  feeling,  "not  for  tlie  worlt!  For  hur 
love  Louey,  look  you ;  were  she  my  sister,  hur 
coultn't  love  her  more." 

Valentine  grasped  his  hand,  and  shook  it 
warmly ;  and,  having  said  that  he  was  a  good 
fellow,  strongly  recommended  him  to  go  and 
brush  his  hair,  not  because  it  was  at  all  disar- 
ranged, but  in  order  that  Louise,  when  she  re- 
turned, might  not  feel  at  all  embarrassed. 


"  Ilur  ton't  think  hur  can  make  it  .ook  much 
petter,  look  you,"  said  Llewellen,  after  Saving 
surveyed  it  in  the  glass.  "  Phot's  the  matter 
with  U,  my  poy]     Ton't  you  like  the  co  of  if?" 

"Oh,  go  and  give  it  a  brush  ;  it  will  look  all 
the  smoother,  especially  behind." 

"Very  coot:  hur'll  make  it  co  petter  if  hur 
can." 

"  That's  right ;  but  be  quick ;  don't  keep  us 
waiting  long.     Run  away,  Louise  is  coming."  ^ 

Llewellen  was  oil  like  a  shot  to  arrange  his 
hair,  and  Louise  the  next  moment  returned. 

"  Oh  !  where  is  Fred  1"  she  inquired,  having 
looked  stealthily  round.  "Gracious!  —  what 
did  he  say  ?" 

"  What  did  he  say !  Why,  he  said  that  he 
should  like  to  go  with  us." 

"Yes,  yes;  but  about — you  know  what  I 
mean.     Did  he  make  any  remark?" 

"  I  believe  that  he  said  •  Oh !'  or  something 
of  that  kind,  playfully,  before  you  left  the 
room." 

"'  Dear  me,  what  a  fidget  I  was  in." 

Llewellen  now  entered,  with  his  hair  in  the 
best  trim.  He  had  altered  the  "go,"  and  it 
looked  rather  tidy. 

"Will  it  too?"  he  inquired,  addressing  Val- 
entine. 

"  Ay  !  now  it  looks  more  like  the  thing  !'•' 

"  Hur  wish,  Louey  tear,  you  woult  puy  me 
some  pears'  grease,  will  you,  Louey? — there's 
a  coot  kirl !" 

Louise  promised  to  do  so,  and  they  left  the 
house,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Valentine  called 
for  Uncle  John,  whom  they  found  alone,  and  in 
rather  low  spirits.  He  was,  however,  pleased 
to  see  them,  for  their  appearance  was  cheering; 
more  especially  that  of  Louise. 

"  We  are  come,"  said  Louise,  after  a  most 
cordial  greeting,  "to  steal  from  you  those 
gloomy  thoughts  which  Valentine  thinks  we 
have  all  entertained  long  enough." 

"  And  I  believe  that  he  is  right,  my  dear," 
returned  Uncle  John,  "'  I  believe  that  he  is 
right." 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  think  so  too,"  said 
Louise.  "You  will  accompany  us?  We  are 
going  to  look  at  the  house." 

"  Too  come,"  urged  Llewellen;  "  it's  a  plesset 
deal  petter  than  peing  here,  and  cootness 
knows  it." 

"  Oh !  I'll  go  with  you  with  pleasure." 

"  But  I  thought,"  said  Louise,  "that my  dear 
friend  was  here?" 

"  She  has  been  here ;  but  we  shall  find  her 
there :  I  have  just  sent  her  to  see  that  everything 
is  going  on  right." 

"  Well,  that  is  fortunate.  I  hope  she  will  not 
have  left." 

"  Shall  hur  co  pefore,"  said  Llewellen,  "  and 
tell  her  you  are  coming?" 

"'Yes,  do,"  replied  Louise,  "there's  a  dear 
fellow,  do." 

Llewellen  started  off,  and  they  followed  hlin 
leisurely,  and  on  the  way  Valentine  hinted  to  ' 
Uncle  John  that  between  that  day  and  the 
twentieth  they  should  be  in  possession,  which 
pleased  Uncle  John,  although  it  slightly,  but 
very  slightly,  embarrassed  Louise. 

"  I  do  not  see,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  the 
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slightest  necessity  now  for  delaying  the  thing 
any  longer;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  that  as 
every  obstacle  has  been  removed,  any  further 
delay  would  be  folly;  for  of  course  we  shall 
all  feel  unsettled  until  it  takes  place." 

Valentine  was  delighted  to  hear  his  uncle 
speak  out  on  the  subject,  and  Louise  was  by  no 
means  unhappy  about  it,  albeit  she  was  silent. 

On  arriving  at  the  house,  they  were  received 
by  the  widow,  who  with  Louise  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  make  a  most  minute  inspection, 
while  Valentine,  his  uncle,  and  Llewellen,  were 
having  a  glass  of  wine.  This  inspection,  how- 
ever, did  not  occupy  the  whole  of  the  time  the 
ladies  were  absent,  for  Louise,  embracing  the 
earliest  opportunity,  opened  her  heart  to  her 
affectionate  friend,  and  having  explained  the 
substance  of  all  that  passed  between  her  and 
Valentine  that  morning,  it  was  decided  then 
that  the  fifteenth  should  be  fixed,  and  the 
widow  was  deputed  to  announce  the  fact  to 
Valentine,  in  order  that  he  might  immediately 
communicate  with  Raven. 

Accordingly,  on  entering  the  drawing-room 
in  which  the  gentlemen  were  enjoying  them- 
selves, the  widow  drew  Valentine  aside,  and  to 
his  great  satisfaction,  imparted  to  him  the  re- 
sult of  their  private  conference;  but  Louise  at 
the  time  felt  so  excessively  piwkward,  and 
trembled  with  so  much  violence,  that  she  dared 
not  attempt  to  raise  the  glass  of  wine  presented 
by  Uncle  John,  to  her  lips;  nor  was  it  until 
Valentine,  on  rejoining  them  with  a  smile,  be- 
.gan  to  converse  on  general  topics  with  the 
highest  consideration  for  her  feelings,  which 
he  on  all  occasions  studied,  that  she  was  able 
to  reassume  her  self-posseo?ion.  On  recovering 
herself,  however,  she  began  to  explain  how 
much  delighted  she  was  with  the  whole  of  the 
arrangements,  and  soon  made  it  manifest  that 
she  really  did  feel  that  the  sooner  matters  were 
settled  the  better. 

The  object  proposod  having  been  thus  ac- 
complished, Valen«ine,  Louise,  and  Llewellen, 
left  the  house  in  the  occupation  of  Uncle  John 
and  the  widow,  who  remained  to  give  addi- 
tional instructions;  and  as  Valentine  was  re- 
solved that  Louise  should  be  gay,  that  she 
might  feel  as  little  embarrassed  under  the  cir- 
cumstances a=i  possible,  he  suggested  that  they 
should  go  to  a  certain  scientific  exhibition, 
which  he  had  seen  advertised  in  the  papers 
that  morning.  Louise — always  peculiarly  happy 
to  visit  exliibitions  with  her  Valentine,  who  had 
the  power  to  render  them  all  sources  of  infinite 
amusement — applauded  the  suggestion,  and 
they  proceeded  to  act  upon  it  at  once. 

On  passing  Langham  Church,  however,  Val- 
entine's attention  was  attracted  by  two  persons 
who  were  in  earnest  conversation  at  the  corner. 
He  saw  at  a  glance  that  one  of  these  persons 
■was  Whitely ;  butbeing  anxious  that  the  thoughts 
of  Louise  should  not  revert  to  the  affair  with 
"which  his  name  was  associated,  he  of  course 
took  no  notice,  and  they  were  about  to  pass  on, 
when  at  the  moment  Llewellen  exclaimed, 
"  Look  you  ! — Is  not  that  Mr.  Phitely  V 

Louise  in  an  instant  turned  her  eyes,  and 
saw  not  only  Whitely,  but  Joseph,  her  father's 
late  porter 


"Too  you  know  the  other,  Louey?"  added 
Llewellen  "  Apove  all  other  people  in  the 
work  it's  that  lazy  scountrel  Joe,  ant  cootness 
knows  it  l'"' 

"  Don't  appear  to  notice  them,"  said  Valen- 
tine. "  The  fellow  is,  perhaps,  merely  trying 
to  get  another  situation." 

"  Phitely  ton't  live  with  you  now,  I  pelieve  ?" 

"No,  he  left  about  a  fortnight  ago." 

They  passed  on,  and  Llewellen  again  ex- 
pressed his  wonder  that  Whitely  should  con- 
verse with  a  iellow  like  that ;  but  Louise 
neither  said  a  single  word  upon  the  subject, 
nor  felt  at  all  surprised;  indeed,  as  she  knew 
that  Raven's  secret  had  been  known  to  the 
man,  she  viewed  it  as  a  thing  to  be  expected 
that  whenever  he  and  Whitely  happened  to 
meet,  they  would  speak  on  the  subject  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

To  Valentine  this  was  unknown,  and  hence 
he  thought  far  more  of  the  matter;  but  he  ap^ 
peared  to  be  as  gay  as  before,  and  conversed  in 
as  lively  a  strain,  and  kept  Louise  constantly 
smiling  until  they  reached  the  exhibition,  being 
anxious  for  her  to  think  as  little  as  possible 
about  that  which  they  had  seen,  and  which  on 
his  mind  had  made  a  deep  impression. 

On  entering  the  exhibition,  the  first  thing 
which  attracted  their  notice  was  the  process  of 
spinning  glass  by  steam,  which  Llewellen  pro- 
nounced to  be  "  wonterful  beyont  all  things  Iq 
the  worlt,"  and  when  informed  that  the  glass 
thus  spun  could  with  silk  or  thread  be  manu* 
factured  into  various  articles  of  dress,he  de- 
clared in  a  confidential  whisper  to  Valen-ine. 
that  he  would  have  a  pair  of  "peautiful 
preeches"  made  of  it,  but  that,  if  he  "  tit  hap- 
pen to  tumple  town,  then  they  would  certainly 
preak  into  pits." 

They  then  proceeded  to  the  principal  roomj 
which  was  crowded  with  models,  and  scientific 
apparatus,  which  Llewellen  minutely  examined, 
and  upon  which  he  made  divers  extraordinary 
remarks.     . 

'■Valentine,''  whispered  Louise,  "I  don't 
think  that  Fred  has  ever  been  galvanized.  I 
wonder  how  he  would  like  it  1" 

"  We'll  see,"  said  Valentine  ;  "  there's  a  wire 
in  that  basin :  drop  something  in,  and  ask  him, 
as  a  favor,  to  get  it  out." 

" Oh,  that  will  be  glorious;  but  what  shall  it 
be  ? — my  purse  V 

"Anything:  a  ring  will  be  better;  he'll  be 
some  time  getting  at  that." 

Louise  drew  off  a  ring,  and  let  it  fall  into 
the  basin,  and  when  Llewellen,  who  had  been 
looking  at  the  model  of  a  steam-boat,  approach- 
ed,  she  cried,  "  Oh,  Fred,  I've  just  dropped 
my  ring  into  the  water;  can  you  see  it?" 

'■'  Yes,"  replied  Llewellen,  "  there  it  is  at  the 
pottom.     Wait  a  minute ;  I'll  get  it !" 

He  drew  off  his  glove,  and  put  his  hand  into 
the  water,  but  it  was  out  again,  of  course,  in  an 
instant ! — the  shock,  being  perfectly  unexpect- 
ed, astonished  every  nerve  he  possessed. 

"Why,  Fred,  what's  the  matter?"  inquired 
Valentine. 

Llewellen  couldn't  tell.  He  stood  and  looked 
at  the  water  with  great  intensity  of  feeling, 
and  with  a  very  remarkable  aspect  j  but  what 
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it  was  ^nat  had  thus  travelled  through  his  sys- 
*.em.  with  the  velocity  of  light,  he  was  not  in  a 
position  to  say. 

"My  poy,"  said  h^,  at  length,  "do  you  see 
anything  there  in  that  pasin  V 

"I  see  a  ring  at  the  bottom." 

"  Putt  nothing  alive,  look  you  ? — nothing 
alive  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Valentine,  gravely. 

"  Nor  can  I  —  ant  yet  there  was  something 
which  made  my  plut  curtle,  and  shook  every 
pone  in  my  potty." 

"  Come,  Fred,"  said  Louise,  who  had  been 
convulsed  from  the  first,  "  you  said  you  would 
get  me  my  ring." 

•  "Sohurtit,  Louey, — yes,  ant  so  hur  wz7Z — 
putt  cootness  knows  it !" 

Hereupon  he  put  his  hand  into  the  water 
again,  and  as  it  was  out  in  an  instant,  as  before. 
he  demanded  to  know  what  it  was. 

"  Phot  is  it  V  he  cried, — '•  Phot  in  the  name 
of  Saint  Tavit  can  it  pe  1  Hur  never  saw  water 
alive  pefore  1     Just  try  it,  my  poy  :  just  try  it." 

"  Is  it  hot  V 

"  Oh  no,  cootness  knows  it's  not  hot,  putt  so 
queer  ! — too  try  it." 

"Nonsense,"  said  Louise,  affecting  to  be 
SBrious.  "  I  suppose  that  I  must  get  it  out  my- 
self." 

"  Not  for  the  worlt !"  exclaimed  Llewellen, — 
"not  for  the  worlt !  it  will  shake  you  to  pits! 
No,  hur'll  get  it  out  presently,  putt  inteet  her 
ton't  know  phot  to  make  of  it  at  all." 

He  now  tried  very  cautiously  with  one  of  his 
fingers,  and  the  result  caused  himto  feel  a  deep 
interest  in  the  thing,  and  he  became  less  alarm- 
ed J  still  he  could  make  nothing  of  it. 

"Now,"  said  Louise,  "did  you  ever  see  so 
silly  a  creature !  There  has  he  been  for  the 
last  ten  minutes  dipping  for  my  ring,  and  hasn't 
got  it  up  yet  1" 

"  Hur  ton't  care  phot  you  say,  Louey :  there's 
a  mystery  in  this  pusiness,  cootness  knows,  ant 
hur'll  get  to  the  pottom  of  it,  look  you !" 

"Well,  I  wish  you  would,  for  at  the  bottom 
lies  the  ring." 

"  Hur  ton't  mean  that :  but  hur  say,  my  poy ; 
try  it,  too  try  it  !" 

"  Oh!  I've  no  objection,"  said  Valentine,  who 
quietly  removed  the  wire,  and  drew  out  the 
ring,  without  the  smallest  inconvenience. 

"  Well,"  said  Llewellen,  "  how  very  extra- 
ortinary !  Put  titn't  you  feel  something  that 
mate  you  tremple?" 

"  No,"  replied  Valentine,  as  he  slipped  the 
trire  in  again. 

"Well,  hur  can't  pear  to  pe  peat ! — hur'll  try 
ft  a.gain,  look  you  !" 

He  did  so,  and  on  finding  that,  as  a  matter 
cf  course,  the  effect  upon  him  was  the  same,  he 
became  quite  distressed.  "How  very  remark- 
able," he  cried  ;  "  how  very  troll .'" 

"Oh!  Fred,  Fred!"  cried  Louise. 

"  Hur  ton't  care,  Louey.  the  water's  pewitch- 
ed.  Fott  try  it ;  only  try  one  finger  ?  If  Valen- 
tine can  stant  it  hur  can't,  and  hur'm  sure  it 
will  shake  you  to  pieces." 

"  I've  no  particular  desire  to  wet  my  fingers," 
Mtid   Louise,  as  Valentine  again  removed  the 


wire,  unperceived,  "  but  in  order  to  show  what 
a  very  silly  creature  you  are,  Fred,  I  will." 

She  then  at  once  introduced  her  little  hand 
into  the  water,  and  held  it  there,  of  course,  with 
perfect  steadiness,  which  so  amazed  Llewellen, 
that  he  scarcely  knew  how  to  express  what  he 
felt. 

"Now,"  said  Louise,  "I  do  hope  you  are 
satisfied."  But  Llewellen  was  not.  by  any 
means;  and  he  was  about  to  explain,  with 
great  force,  that  he  was  not,  when  Louise  play- 
fully told  him  to  say  no  rnore  about  it,  and  with 
gentle  force  led  him  away. 

At  that  moment  a  man  in  a  diving-dress  was 
about  to  enter  a  basin  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
room,  about  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  and  eight 
feet  deep.  They  therefore  drew  as  near  as 
possible  at  once,  in  order  to  have  a  good  view  of 
the  operations,  and  when  he  had  got  beneath 
the  surface,  he  appeared  to  walk  about  with 
very  great  deliberation  and  safety,  his  move- 
ments being  marked  by  the  water  which  cor>- 
tinually  boiled  above  his  head.  Having  been 
down  for  some  time,  he  ascended,  and  when  a 
box  had  been  handed  to  him  with  the  view  of 
giving  a  practical  illustration  of  the  power  of 
voltaic  electricity,  he  went  down  again,  but  he 
had  no  sooner  done  so,  than  Valentine,  having 
whispered  to  Louise,  threw  his  voice  towarda 
the  diver,  and  cried,  "Pull  me  out!" 

In  an  instant  the  men  who  were  in  atten- 
dance, threw  ropes  to  the  diver  and  held  a  life- 
preserver  above  his  head,  and  would  doubtless 
have  proceeded  to  great  extremities  in  order  to 
save  him,  had  he  not,  on  perceiving  through 
the  glass  in  his  helmet,  a  very  unusual  bustle 
above,  reascended  the  rope  ladder  to  see  what 
it  was  all  about,  in  the  perfect  conviction  that 
something  was  decidedly  wrong.  He  had 
scarcely,  however,  got  above  the  surface, 
when  he  was  seized  by  the  attendants,  who 
exhibited  the  m.ost  laudable  anxiety  to  render 
him  every  assistance  in  their  power,  which 
astonished  the  diver  more  and  more,  and  he 
shook  his  head  at  them  and  seemed  by  his 
gestures  to  be  demanding  an  explanation  ;  but 
it  had  no  efi"ect ;  they  led  him  with  great  hu- 
manity to  the  edge  of  the  basin  and  made  him 
sit  down,  and  having  carefully  removed  his 
helmet,  they  anxiously  asked  him  how  he  felt 
himself  then. 

Of  course,  the  diver  didn't  know  what  to 
make  of  this  display  of  aff'ectionate  zeal,  and 
very  naturally  begged  to  know  what  it  meant, 
for  being  totally  unaccustomed  to  such  con- 
siderate "attention,  it  rather  confused  him  than 
not. 

"What's  the  matter?"  said  he,  "anything 
broke  ?" 

"What  was  the  matter  -with  youV  inquired 
one  of  the  men. 

"  The  matter  with  me  ! — nothing." 

"  What  did  you  call  out  for  then "?" 

"J  call  out!  How  came  you  to  think  of 
that?     J  didn't  call  out!" 

Here  the  spirit  of  Incredulity  seized  them  ali, 
and  they  asked  him  distinctly  if  he  really  meant 
to  say  that  he  had  not  uttered  the  words  "Pull 
me  out." 
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"  Of  course  I  do,"  he  replied.  "  Why  should 
I  want  to  bS"  pulled  out  ]  If  I'd  felt  queer, 
couldn't  I  have  come  out  of  my  own  accord  in 
about  the  space  of  half  an  instant  ?" 

The  men  said  no  more  :  but  they  looked  at 
each  other  as  if  they  felt  something  very  acutely. 

The  helmet  was  now  readjusted;  and  when 
the  submarine  explosion  had  taken  place,  the 
diver  a^ain  went  down  for  a  short  time,  and 
having  completed  his  task,  reascended. 

"  Any  lady  or  gentleman  for  the  diving-belH" 
shouted  one  of  the  attendants.  "  The  diving- 
bell!" 

•'  Have  you  courage  enough  to  go  down,  Lou- 
ise," said  Valentine,  hardly  expecting  that  she 
had. 

•'I  have  courage  enough  to  go  anywhere 
with  you,"  replied  Louise.  "  I  fear  nothing 
when  you  are  with  me." 

Valentine  smiled,  and  pressed  her  hand. 
''Would  you  like,"  said  he,  "to  go  down  with 
us,  Fred?" 

■'Apove  all  things  in  the  worlt!"  replied 
Llewellen.  "Hur  should  like  it,  if  only  to  say 
that  hur  hat  pin  town,  look  you !" 

The  necessary  tickets  were  therefore  pro- 
cured, and  they  entered  the  bell,  which  would 
have  held  five  persons,  but  they  were  alone; 
and  the  moment  they  were  seated  they  were 
launched  into  the  middle  of  the  basin,  and 
began  to  descend.  The  pumping  then  com- 
menced, and  they  began  to  experience  a  singu- 
lar sensation,  which  gradually  increased  as 
they  descended,  until  it  became  one  of  abso- 
lute pain.  Their  ears  seemed  to  be  completely 
stopped  up  one  moment,  and  the  next  to  have 
a  passage  directly  through  them,  while  their 
heads  felt  as  if  they  were  quite  prepared  to 
^lit. 

"Oh!  I  shall  tie!"  cried  Llewellen,  "ant 
cootness  knows  it." 

"Nonsense  !"  said  Valentine. 

'•  Oh  !  put  hur  can't  preathe  !" 

Valentine  knocked  for  more  air,  and  they 
immediately  felt  more  oppressed ;  he  then 
knocked  for  less,  and,  although  they  felt  in 
some  degree  relieved,  the  sensation  was  still 
very  painful. 

"Oh,  my  poor  het! — it  will  pust !"  cried 
Llewellen. 

"  We  are  ascending  now,  my  love,"  said 
Valentine,  who  regretted  exceedingly  that  he 
had  brought  Louise  down ;  for,  although  she 
exhibited  no  signs  of  fear,  he  well  knew  that 
she  must  be  in  pain. 

"  Oh  !  my  potty's  as  empty  as  a  putt !"  cried 
Llewellen ;  "  a7it  my  het !     Oh  !  my  het !" 

"  We  are  very  near  the  surface  now,"  said 
Valentine. 

"Only  let  me  once  more  get  apove  it!" 
cried  Llewellen — "  hur'U  never  get  pelow  it  in 
a  tiving-pell  acain."  And  he  shook  his  head, 
and  gave  some  extraordinary  winks ;  and  ap- 
peared to  be  altogether  very  uncomfortable. 

The  next  moment  they  got  above  the  surface, 
ind  began  to  breathe  freely  again  ;  and  the  in- 
^tant  the  bell  had  been  landed,  Llewellen 
rushed  out,  holding  his  ears,  and  looking  very 
mysterious.     The    persons  who    stood   round 


smiled,  of  course,  but  the  knowledge  of  that 
fact  did  not  hurt  his  private  feelings:  he  thought 
of  his  head — he  then  cared  about  nothing  in 
nature  but  that.  ■* 

"  You  are  in  pain,  my  poor  girl,"  said  Va- 
lentine, having  handed  Louise  from  the  bell. 

"No,  I  don't  feel  much,  now,"  replied  Lou- 
ise; "I  have  a  tingling  sensation  in  my  ears, 
but  it  isn't  very  painful." 

"I  am  indeed  very  sorry  that  I  induced  yon 
to  go  down ;  but  I  had  no  idea  of  its  having 
this  effect." 

"Oh,  it  will  very  soon  go  off!  Do  you  feel 
much  of  if?" 

"  Very  httle.     But  look  at  poor  Fred  ! " 

Llewellen  was  at  that  time  standing  with  his 
hands  to  his  ears,  and  his  elbows  on  the  frame* 
looking  very  severely  at  the  water.  His  ex- 
pression was  that  of  a  deaf  individual,  and  the 
whole  of  his  intellectual  faculties  appeared  to 
be  in  a  most  distressing  state  of  confusion. 

"How  do  you  feel  now,  Fred?"  said  Valerv 
tine.     "Better'?" 

"  Fetter  !"  cried  Llewellen  ;  "  my  het's  in  a 
roar  !  It's  tangerous,  look  you  ! — very  tangep- 
ous,  indeed  !" 

Valentine  admitted  that  it  was  dangerous; 
and  that  ladies  especially  ought  never  to  go 
down ;  for  although  in  the  bell  there  were  ir>- 
structions  to  knock  once  for  more  air,  twice  for 
less,  and  so  on,  nine  persons  out  of  ten,  when 
they  experience  a  difficulty  in  breathing,  sujv 
pose  that  they  have  too  little  air  when  they 
have  too  much,  and  knock  for  more ;  indepeni- 
ently  of  which,  his  decided  impression  was,  that 
its  tendency  in  many  cases  of  weakness  was 
to  produce  instant  death. 

An  announcement  was  now  made,  to  the 
effect  that  something  was  going  forward  in  the 
theatre  of  the  institution;  and  as  Valentine  and 
Louise  had  nearly  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  their  diving  experiment,  they  playfully  ral- 
lied Llewellen;  and  having  insisted  upon  his 
keeping  his  fingers  out  of  his  ears,  proceeded 
with  him  in  the  direction  pointed  out. 

As  they  entered  the  theatre,  it  was  perfect}y 
dark,  which  rather  alarmed  Fred,  who  displaj*- 
ed  an  inclination  to  retire.  "  Is  this  another 
scientific  experimental  pusiness  V  he  inquired ; 
"pecause  if  it  pe,  hur  can't  stant  it,  my  poy, 
hur  can't  inteet." 

'•' It  is  only  the  microscope,"  said  Valentino, 
and  the  next  moment  the  disc  appeared  before 
them,  exhibiting  a  mass  of  unhappy  little 
wretches,  that  appeared  to  be  in  a  frightful 
state  of  excitement.  They  darted  about,  a^nd 
drove  against  each  other,  and  lashed  their  tails, 
and  kicked  as  if  conscious  that  they  had  not 
another  minute  to  live,  and  were  therefore  re- 
solved to  make  the  most  of  the  time  allowed 
them. 

Llewellen  was  delighted.  He  at  once  forgot 
his  head,  and  took  the  deepest  possible  interest 
in  the  evolutions  of  the  little  animals,  which 
were  somewhere  about  a  million  times  less 
than  they  appeared. 

"Phot  are  they]"  he  inquired;  "Phot  are 
they  all  about  ?  They  appear  to  have  pins  in 
their  tails,  look  you  !" 
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Listen,"  said  Valentine,  and  at  the  moment 
an  individual  began  to  explain,  that  what  they 
saw  was  merely  a  drop  of  Thames  water,  and 
that  the  animals  therein  were  so  minute,  that 
^he  idea  of  being  able  to  see  them  with  the 
naked  eye  was  about  the  most  ridiculous  that 
could  be  conceived. 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  Valentine,  sending  his 
voice  some  distance  from  him.  ''How  then 
can  they  see  each  other  1  Are  their  eyes  strong- 
er than  ours?" 

This  was  done  of  course  merely  to  create  a 
sensation,  and  that  object  was  in  an  instant 
achieved  ;  and  the  lecturer  paused,  but  disdain- 
ed to  reply  to  so  strikingly  irregular  a  ques- 
tion. 

"  Well !"'  said  Valentine.  "  But  I  suppose 
you  cannot  tell." 

The  lect!.irer  scientifically  struggled  for  some 
time  with  his  feelings;  but  at  length  said  with 
very  great  solemnity,  "  What  is  it  the  gentleman 
■wishes  to  know?" 

'•'Whether,''  replied  Valentine,  ''their  eyes 
are  more  powerful  than  ours?" 

"  Be5'ond  doubt !''  said  the  lecturer,  in  a  very 
severe  tone — "  infinitely  more  powerful  in  their 
sphere.  Eyes  are  not  powerful  in  proportion  to 
their  size.  If  they  were,  the  eagle  would  be 
able  to  see  a  far  less  distance  than  the  ele- 
phant, and  assuming  that  the  elephant  has  the 
power  to  distinguish  objects  at  a  distance  of 
twenty  miles,  the  ant  would  be  able  to  see  no- 
thing beyond  half  a  millionth  part  of  a  quarter 
of  an  inch." 

Here  the  lecturer  was  applauded,  and  by  the 
light  of  the  lamp  beside  him,  it  was  percepti- 
ble that  he  felt  a  little  better. 

"  What  a  very  silly  person  he  must  be,"  ob- 
served Louise,  "  to  ask  so  ridiculous  a  ques- 
tion !'■ 

"Ver).-,"  returned  Valentine;  when,  assum- 
ing the  same  voice  as  before,  he  added,  "  Who 
is  it  that  says  I  am  a  very  silly  person  ?" 

"Good  gracious!"  cried  Louise,  "I  had  no 
idea  of  his  having  overheard  me." 

"Who  is  it?"  again  demanded  Valentine, 
when  many  began  to  laugh,  and  many  more 
cried,  "  I ! — I ! — I ! — We  all  say  that  you  are  a 
very  silly  person." 

"How  dare  you  laugh  at  me  !"  cried  Valen- 
tine, and  the  laughter  recommenced.  "  I  know," 
ho  continued,  "I  well  know  the  laugh  of  one 
excited  individual:  it  is  that  of  Fred  Llewellen, 
who  has  just  been  down  in  the  diving-bell." 

"Oh!"  cried  Louise,  "it  is  you!" 

"Hush  !"  said  Valentine. 

" Tit  you  hear ?"  cried  Llewellen;  "  tit  you 
hear  ?  Co  phere  hur  will,  hur  am  sure  to  pe 
known." 

"  I  know  you,"  cried  Valentine. 

"Silence  ! — silence  ! — Order  !  order  !"  shout- 
ed several  persons,  who  began  to  feel  indignant. 
*j    "Am  I  to  be   insulted  by  a  Welshman?" 
i»ried  Valentine,  in  a  very  scornful  tone,  "  Is  it 
ilikely?" 

ft //''Phot  to  you  mean,  sir?"  pointedly  de- 
manded Llewellen,  for  his  blood  began  to  boil. 
"  Phot  to  you  mean  ? — Who  are  you  ?" 

"Gentlemen,"  said  the  lecturer,  soothinirly, 
19  Bb  ^ 


"  it  T=  ill  be  porfectly  impossible  for  us  to  pro- 
ceed unless  you  are  silent." 

"  Do  not  be  brow-beaten,  Fred,"  said  Louise, 
in  a  very  wicked  whisper. 

"Too  you  think  to  prow-peat  me?"  shouted 
Llewellen,  whom  Louise  had  thus  inspired  with 
unlimited  courage.  "If  you  too,  you  are  mis- 
taken.    You're  no  gendeman,  sir !" 

"What!"  shouted  Valentine,  at  the  same 
time  patting  him  encouragingly  on  the  shoulder. 

"  Hur  say  you're  no  gentleman !"  repeated 
Llewellen,  under  the  influence  of  the  liveliest 
indignation. 

"Gentlemen!"  said  the  lecturer  —  "Gentle- 
men !  I  would  put  it  to  your  own  good  sense 
whether  this  ought  to  be.  Is  it  decent  ?  Is  it 
correct  ?  Is  it  a  thing  which  ought  to  be  tolera- 
ted for  one  moment  ?  You  really  must  be  silent, 
or  we  cannot  proceed." 

"  He  may  be  silent,"  cried  Valentine,  "but  I 
will  not:  I'll  have  satisfaction  !" 

"  It  is  to  you,  sir,  I  more  particularly  address 
myself,"  said  the  lecturer.  "  You  are  the  ag- 
gressor." 

"  Do  you  tell  me  that  to  my  teeth?"  said  Val- 
entine.    "  I'll  have  satisfaction  of  you  !" 

Loud  cries  of  "Turn  him  out!  —  turn  him 
out!"  now  proceeded  from  every  quarter,  and 
when  the  noise  and  excitement  had  reached 
the  highest  pitch,  the  shutter  of  the  skylight 
■was  suddenly  removed,  and  about  three  hundred 
persons  were  discovered  in  a  state  of  great 
anxiety. 

This  imexpected  and  instantaneous  introduc- 
tion of  light  had  a  striking  effect.  The  noise 
ceased  on  the  instant,  but  all  appeared  to  be 
panting  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  him  who  had 
created  the  unseemly  disturbance. 

"  Which  is  the  gentleman,"  inquired  the  lec- 
turer, "  who  is  so  anxious  to  have  satisfaction  ?" 

No  one  answered.  The  question  was  re- 
peated more  emphatically;  still  no  one  an- 
swered. 

"As  he  thought  proper  to  insult  me  person- 
ally," said  Llewellen,  "  hur  shall  pe  clat  if  he'h 
make  his  appearance,  that  hur  may  invite  him 
to  walk  quietly  out." 

"He  durst  not  show  himself,"  cried  several 
voices. 

"  Who  says  that  ?"  demanded  Valentine, 
promptly,  making  his  voice  appear  to  proceed 
from  the  other  side  of  the  theatre. 

"I!"  cried  Llewellen,  looking  towards  the 
quarter  from  which  the  sound  apparently  pro- 
ceeded. "  I  say  that  you  tare  not  show  your- 
self." 

Another  pause  ensued,  and  every  eye  was 
directed  towards  the  spot ;  but  although  a  low 
muttering  was  heard  distinctly,  no  one  ap 
peared,  with  the  view  of  asserting  his  dignity 
as  a  man. 

"My  impression  is,  that  he's  a  plackcart!" 
cried  Llewellen  ;  "a  tirty  plackcart !" 

'•That's  enough!"  said  Valentine,  throwing 
his  voice  as  before;  "that's  enough!  I'll  bo 
with  you  !" 

The  effect  which  this  had  upon  those  who 
were  ic  the  quarter  from  which  the  voice 
seemed   to  come,    was  extraordinary.     Tlujy 
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looked  at  each  other  in  a  state  of  amazement, 
and  marvelled  not  only  that  they  were  unable  to 
see  hira  there,  but  that  they  could  not  discover 
him  while  he  was  speaking. 

"Now  then!"  shouted  Valentine,  throwing 
his  voice  towards  the  door,  '•  are  you  coming'?" 

This  puzzled  the  audience  still  more.  They 
had  seen  no  one  making  his  way  out,  and  they 
felt  sure  that  if  any  one  had,  they  must  have 
seen  him.  It  was  a  mystery  to  them;  they 
couldn't  understand  it.  Llevvellen,  however, 
without  waiting  to  see  what  effect  this  hacl 
upon  the  audience  generally,  started  out  the 
very  moment  he  heard  the  summons,  with  all 
the  alacrity  at  his  command.  Valentine  and 
Louise  followed,  and  the  majority  of  the  audi- 
ence, w"ho  seemed  to  take  particular  interest  in 
the  .matter,  followed  them,  and  found  Llevvel- 
len very  naturally  looking  about  the  entrance 
for  the  person  by  whom  he  had  been  chal- 
lenged. 

"  Well,  have  you  seen  him  V  inquired  Val- 
entine. 

•'  No,  cootness  knows  it ;  hur'm  afrait  he 
knows  petter  than  to  let  me." 

'•'Now  then  ! — Here  I  am  !"  cried  Valentine, 
throwing  his  voice  among  the  crowd. 

Llewelleu  again  looked  about  with  great 
aeuteness,  and  the  crowd,  who  sympathized 
with  him,  assisted  him  in  his  efforts  to  discover 
the  individual,  but  in  vain ;  he  was  there,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  that,  but  he  evidently 
hadn't  the  courage  to  stand  forth. 

"Now,  phot  can  you  too  with  such  a  fel- 
low"?" said  Llewellen,  appealing  to  Valentine. 
"  Phott  can  you  too  with  him  '?  If  hur  couit 
see  him.  hur  shoult  know  petter  apout  it;  put 
as  he  won't  pe  seen,  phy  cootness  knows,  hur 
ton't  know  phot's  to  pe  tone  !" 

"Treat  him  with  contempt,"  said  Valentine, 
in  his  natural  voice.  "He  is  quite  beneath 
your  notice.  I  thought,  from  the  first,  you'd 
be  unable  to  discover  him.  Now,  let  us  be  off." 

"  Putt  we  had  petter  not  co  just  tirectly,  my 
poy  1  He  will  say  that  hur  was  afrait,  and  run 
away !" 

"Not  he,"  returned  Valentine;  "but  we 
shall  walk  out  leisurely,  and  if  his  courage 
should  come  up,  he  can  follow  us  to  the  door." 

They  then  proceeded  towards  the  entrance, 
and  on  the  way  Llewellen  —  the  thought  of 
whose  head  had  gone  out  of  that  head  altoge- 
ther—  turned  to  see  if  the  invisible  individual 
had  plucked  up  sufficient  courage  to  follow; 
but  no  one  did  so  —  no  one  approached  to  an- 
nounce himself  boldly  like  a  man,  which  Llew- 
ellen could  not  but  think  strange ;  but  still 
more  strange  did  he  consider  the  fact  of  his 
invisible  enemy  having  addressed  him  by  name. 

Of  course  Louise  was  delighted  with  this  lit- 
tle adventure.  She  thought  it,  indeed,  too  bad 
that  poor  Fred  should  have  been  teased  to  so 
great  an  extent;  but  he  was  soon  made  per- 
fectly happy  by  her  and  Valentine,  who  fell 
themselves  bound  to  applaud  the  invincible 
courage  he  had  displayed. 


CHAPTER  LXVI. 

IN  Which  another  important  secret  is  reveai.eo. 

On  the  following  morning,  when  Valentine 
called  at  the  usual  hour,  he  just  presented 
himself  to  Louise,  and  then  proceeded  to  the 
library,  having  ascertained  that  Raven  waa 
there  alone,  with  the  view  of  coDamunicating 
with  him  on  the  subject,  which  then  almost 
exclusively  occupied  his  mind. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  sought  a 
private  interview  with  him  since  the  unhappy 
recognition  took  place.  He  had  seen  him — he 
had  dined  with  him  indeed  almost  daily  since 
then,  but  as  he  had  on  all  occasions  appeared 
to  be  anxious  to  avoid  being  with  him  alone^ 
Valentine  had,  of  course,  never  thrust  himself 
upon  him. 

The  time,  however,  had  now  arrived  when 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  do  so ; 
and  as  he  entered  the  library,  Raven  appeared 
to  know  his  object,  for  he  threw  aside  thp 
paper  he  was  reading,  and  having  shaken  hia 
hand  warmly,  pointed  to  a  seat. 

"  Well,  Valentine,"  said  he,  "  so  you  have 
come  to  have  a  little  private  talk  with  me  at 
last.  Of  course  I  know  upon  what  subject, 
at  least  I  presume  that  it  ia  on  that  of  your 
marriage?" 

"Exactly,"  returned  Valentine.  "It  is 
thought  that,  if  it  meet  your  views,  the  fiS- 
teenth  will  be  a  very  correct  day." 

"  The  fifteenth,  my  dear  boy,  then  let  it  be^ 
by  all  I  means;  aiKl  the  sooner  the  fifteentn 
comes,  why  the  sooner  I  shall  be  happy.  J 
hope  that  this  time  nothing  may  occur  to  cause 
the  slightest  disappointment." 

"  I  hope  so  too.     I  have  no  fear  of  that." 

"  Nor  had  you  before,  and  yet  you  see — " 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  Valentine,  gently  inteF- 
rupting  him,  "  don't  let  us  revert  to  that  subject ; 
let  us  shun  it;  let  us  forget  it.  The  thing  is 
over  now — settled — let  it  rest." 

"There  is  one  consideration,  and  only  one,* 
rejoined  Raven,  "  which  enables  me  to  recur  a> 
it  with  pleasure,  and  that  consideration  has 
reference  directly  and  solely  to  you.  When  I 
intimated  to  you  ambiguously,  that  that  which 
did  occur  might  happen,  you  promised  that 
come  what  might,  you  would  be  faithful  and 
firm  to  Louise.  You  have  kept  that  promise 
nobly :  you  have  been  firm :  I  am  convinced 
that  you  never  wavered  for  an  instant,  but  fell 
as  a  man  ought  to  feel,  that  whatever  might  be 
my  errors,  she  was  pure,  poor  girl !  and  I  admiiE 
you  for  it." 

"  I  apprehend,"  said  Valentine,  "  that  in  thai 
instance  far  less  creiUt  is  due  to  me  than  you 
are  inclined  to  award :  for  I  much  question 
whether,  if  even  my  head  had  made  an  effort  tn 
shake  my  firmness,  my  heart  would  have 
allowed  it  to  succeed.  But  let  me  suggest  thai 
we  bury  this  matter  for  ever — that  we  never,  ia 
any  shape,  or  on  any  occasion,  allude  to  il 
again.  Come,  let  us  change  the  scene.  We 
have  been  looking  already  too  long  at  the  dark 
side  of  things :  let  us  turn  to  the  briglit  one,  fox 
a  bright  one  there  is !  The  day  of  our  marriage 
must  7iot  be  one  of  gloom." 
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■'You  are  a  fine  fellow,  Valentine — a  noble 
fellow  :  there  is  none  of  that  sickly,  sentimental 
aristocracy  about  you.  You  see  things  at  a 
glance,  as  they  are.  I  have  the  highest  opinion 
of  your  judgment." 

"  The  fifteenth  then,"  said  Valentine,  "  is  to 
be  the  day?'' 

"  The  fifteenth.  Exactly.  And  as  your 
wish  is  to  avoid  all  allusion  to  that  affair,  I  had 
better  not  enter  into  any  explanation." 

"  That  will  be  by  far  the  better  way.  I 
should  like  things  to  go  on  now,  precisely  as  if 
nothing  of  the  kind  had  occurred." 

"  Well,  it's  useless  to  make  ourselves  misera- 
ble eternally  about  that,  which  being  done, 
can't  be  helped.  It  was  a  sad  affair,  certainly. 
However,  it's  passed,  and  we'll  say  no  more 
about  it.     Will  your  uncle  be  here  to-day  ?" 

''  It's  very  likely  he'll  call." 

"If  he  should,  let  me  see  him.  We  have 
not  to  go  over  the  same  ground  again,  exactly; 
but — don't  let  him  go  away  without  looking  in 
upon  me." 

Valentine  promised  that  he  would  not;  and 
as  the  object  for  which  he  had  sought  the  inter- 
view had  been  accomplished,  he  was  about  to 
leave  the  room,  when  Raven,  as  if  a  thought 
had  just  occurred  to  him,  said,  '■'  Valentine  ! — 
Mr.  Whitely  has  left  you,  has  he  not  ?" 

"Yes,"  returned  Valentine. 

"Have  you  seen  him  lately?" 

"  Not  to  speak  to  him." 

"  I  am  not  very  anxious  to  know,  of  course ; 
but  you  liave  seen  him?" 

"  Why,  I  just  saw  him,  yesterday." 

"Yesterday!  Oh!  indeed,  so  recently  as 
that?  Then  he  intends  to  remain  in  town,  I 
suppose  ? ' 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  am  unable  to  say." 

"  Oh !  it's  a  matter  of  no  importance.  I 
merely  thought  that  he  intended  to  go  into  the 
country :  that's  all." 

Valentine  looked  at  him  intently.  He  was 
half  inclined  to  mention  the  fact  of  his  having 
seen  Whitely  with  Joseph ;  but  as  it  struck  him 
that  its  tendency  could  only  be  to  reproduce  un- 
pleasant feelings,  he  abstained,  and  left  the 
room. 

Louise  and  the  widow  now  began  to  be  ex- 
cessively busy  again;  for,  although  it  is  true 
that  everything,  from  the  most  important  even 
to  the  most  minute,  had  been  previously  pre- 
pared to  their  entire  satisfaction,  it  is  equally 
true  that  when  they  came  to  look  again 
calmly  over  everything,  everything  required 
to  be  slightly  altered.  They  therefore  became 
as  full  of  business  as  before ;  nay,  their  minds 
were  more  constantly  occupied,  seeing  that 
whereas,  in  the  making  of  matters,  a  great  deal 
had  been  left  to  the  judgment  of  other  persons, 
the  alterations  were  effected  under  their  imme- 
diate superintendence,  it  being  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  those  alterations  to  be  in  accordance 
with  their  mutually  improved  taste. 

In  this  business,  of  course,  Valentine  was 
shut  entirely  out  of  all  confidence.  Generally 
he  stood  in  the  position  of  family  counsel,  for 
hia  opinion  was  solicited  in  cases  of  eniergency, 
and  acted  upon  without  another  thought;  but 


in  this  particular  case  he  was  not  applied  to  at 
all ! — a  fact  which  did  not,  however,  disturb 
him. 

Uncle  John,  having  been  deeply  engaged 
about  the  house — the  appearance  of  which  in 
every  point,  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  his  "thoughts  by  day,  and  his  dreamj 
by  night" — did  not,  as  was  expected,  call  the 
day  on  which  Valentine  had  his  interview  with 
Raven.  On  the  following  morning,  however, 
having  been  informed  that  Raven  had  expressed 
a  wish  to  see  him,  he  did  call,  and  found  him 
in  unusually  high  spirits.  He  had  just  received 
a  letter,  it  appeared,  dated  from  a  vessel  which 
had  that  morning  sailed.  He  did  not,  however, 
enter  into  the  subject  of  this  letter ;  but  he  seem- 
ed to  feel  that  the  whole  of  his  troubles  were 
at  an  end,  and  shook  the  hand  of  Uncle  John 
with  extraordinary  warmth. 

"My  friend,"  he  exclaimed,  "we  shall  no* 
sink  beneath  this  blow  now." 

"I  hope  not."  said  Uncle  John — '•'I  hope 
not." 

"  It  must  all  be  forgotten,  my  friend,  if  must 
all  be  forgotten.  We  have  had  these  aristo- 
cratic miserables  too  long.  We  must  now  turn 
and  dwell  upon  the  prospect  before  us." 

"  I  am  glad  to  perceive,"  said  Uncle  John, 
"  that  you  have  come  to  that  wise  deteiTnina- 
tion." 

"'  A  weight,"  cried  Raven,  striking  his  breast 
with  violence,  "a  dead  weight  has  been  re- 
moved, and  I  feel  myself  again.  Oh,  my 
friend,  you  don't  know  what  I  have  suffered  ; 
you  can't  know :  but  as  Valentine  says  tliie 
marriage-day  must  not  be  one  df  gloom,  it  shall 
not  be ;  it  shall  be  a  joyous  day.  I  have  not 
felt  so  happy  for-years  !  ' 

"I  am  right  glad  to  hear  it!"  said  Uncle 
John  ;  "  I  hope  sincerely  that  that  happiness 
will  be  lasting." 

"It's  sure  to  be  now,"  said  Raven;  "quite 
sure  to  be  now  !  But  to  business,"  he  added, 
and  he  proceeded  to  open  a  secret  drawer  in 
his  desk,  and  to  deposit  the  letter  therein. 

It  was  perfectly  evident  to  Uncle  John  that 
something  had  happened  more  than  Raven 
cared  to  explain.  He  felt  sure  that  the  fact  of 
the  marriage-day  having  been  fixed  again,  had 
not  alone  elated  him  thus.  Since  the  day  of 
the  recognition,  he  had  been  a  wretched  being; 
he  had  kept  himself  almost  entirely  secluded, 
and  had  worn  the  aspect  of  a  miserable  man  : 
yet  now  he  was  in  raptures;  his  eyes  sparkled 
with  pleasure,  and  he  spoke  of  happiness,  as 
if  he  had  then  felt  it  for  the  finst  time.  In  the 
judgment  of  Uncle  John  there  was  far  more  in 
this  than  appeared,  seeing  that  Raven  had  not 
dined,  and  therefore  could  not  be  supposed  to 
have  been  under  the  influence  of  wine.  How- 
ever, he  felt  that  he  had  no  right  to  pry  into 
the  matter,  and  that  a^  no  explanation  was  of- 
fered, it  was  a  thing  which  Raven  had  no  desire 
to  explain. 

"Valentine,"  said  Raven,  having  settled 
himself  down,  "has  informed  you,  of  course, 
that  his  marriage  has  been  fixed  for  the  fii- 
teenth?" 

"  Yes;  that  is  to  say,  this  day  week." 
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"  Precisely.  Well  tl.en,  my  friend,  this  clay 
week  must  be  a  day  of  perfect  happiness  ;  and 
as  happiness  must'he  the  prominent  feature, 
what  can  be  done  to  secure  it?" 

"  Why.-'  replied  Uncle  John,  deliberately, 
"  I  don't  exacdy  see  that  we  can  do  much  more 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  that  object,  than 
we  have  done  already  !" 

'•  I  have  done  nothing.  I  want  to  do  some- 
thing.   I  must  do  something.    What  can  I  doV' 

"I  really  don't  know  what  you  can  do!  I 
know  of  nothing  that  required  to  be  done. 
There  is  everything  prepared  for  them — every- 
thing !  As  far  as  their  own  personal  happiness 
is  concerned,  it  of  course  depends  now  upon 
themselves;  we  have  at  least  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  we  have  done  all  we  could  to 
promote  it.' 

"  You  have  that  satisfaction:  but  I  have  not. 
I  have  as  vet  done  absolutely  nothing.  I  wish 
you  would  suggest  something.  What  can  I 
do?" 

'^  Well  now,  do  you  know,"  said  Uncle  John, 
"  you  couldn't  possibly  have  asked  me  a  more 
puzzling  question !" 

"  Of  course  the  transfer  of  the  sum  we  be- 
fore fixed  upon  has  been  arranged,  and  the 
little  marriage  presents  have  been  prepared, 
and  so  on.  It  strikes  me,  however,  still,  that  I 
ought  to  do  something  more  !''  • 

"  Well,  I  am  sorry  I  am  unable  to 'assist  you 
in  deciding  upon  what  that  something  is;  for 
upon  my  honor,  I  can't  conceive  what  it  can 
be !  No,  my  friend,  be  assured  that  nothing 
more  can  be  done.  We  start  them  fairly,  and 
I  should  say  that  few,  indeed,  ever  had  a 
brighter  prospect  of  happiness  before  them." 

•■That  I  feel."  rejoined  Raven;  ••  nor  have 
I  the  smallest  doubt  of  that  prospect  being  re- 
ahzed.  Still  I  should  like,  you  see,  to  bring  the 
afiair  off,  as  the  beggarly  aristocracy  gay,  with 
eclat!  Now  let  us  put  our  heads  together.  How 
is  this  to  be  done  1" 

"  For  my  own  part,"  said  Uncle  John,  "I  am 
inclined  to  believe  the  less  display  we  make  the 
better." 

"  Well,  what  would  you  suggest  1  Some  ar- 
rangement must  be  made.  How  do  you  think 
we  oughtto  proceed  1 — on  the  day — I  mean  the 
dav  of  the  marriage?" 

"'Why,"  said  Uncle  John,  "I  don't  know 
what  your  views  on  the  subject  may  be,  nor 
what  arrangements  you  have  m  contemplation, 
but  I  would  suggest,  that  on  returning  from 
church,  we  should  have  some  slight  refresh- 
ment, and  that  the  young  people  then  should 
start  off  to  spend  the  honeymoon,  leaving  us 
happy  in  viewing  the  prosi:)ect  of  their  happi- 
ness, and  in  the  conviction  of  having  done  our 
duty." 

"What,  then,  are  we  two  old  fogies  to  be 
left  dreaming  at  home  V^ 

"  I  dare  say  that  they  would  rather  be  with- 
out us  than  with  us  !" 

"  Well,  now.  do  you  know,  I  don't  think  so ! 
I  think  that  they  would  enjoy  themselves  more 
if  we  were  all  to  be  actively  happy  together. 
The  consciousness  of  having  performed  one's 
duty  is  all  very  well,  and  very  pleasing;  but 


that  is  not  exactly  the  thing-:  it  doesn't  meet 
my  views  of  what  a  wedding-day  ought  to  De 
at  all.  jMy  impression  is,  and  always  has  been^ 
that  on  such  a  day  as  that,  we  ought  not  to  be 
becalmed!  It  ought  to  be  a  joyous  day;  a 
merry  day — a  day  upon  which  we  can  all  dine,, 
drink,  and  be  jolly  together  !" 

"  Well,  what  do  you  propose  ?" 

"  Why,  to  act  upon  your  suggestion  in  ail  but 
one  point.  Let  them  leave  by  all  means  to  pass 
the  honeymoon  at  Brighton,  or  wherever  else 
they  may  please  :  they  shall  have  my  carriage 
and  four,  or  six  if  they  like  :  immediately  after 
the  ceremony  let  them  be  off!  But  let  us  go 
with  them.  Let  us  start  immediately  after 
them:  let  us  race  them  down;  let  us  have  a 
joyous,  glorious  day  of  it ;  and  a  glorious  ni,ght 
too!" 

'•  Well,  of  course,''  said  Uncle  John,  "  I  can 
have  no  objection.  I  should  like  to  be  with 
them." 

''  Of  course  you  would  !  I  know  you  would ! 
Why  should  they  go  moping  down  there  alone?" 

"  They  would  not  be  exactly  alone ;  they 
would  have  the  bridesmaids  and  the  old  lady, 
and " 

"  What  are  they  ?  What  can  thev  do  ?  How 
can  they  of  themselves  form  a  really  happy 
party  ?  They  have  all  the  elements  of  happi- 
ness in  them,  but  they  want  a  couple  of  young 
fellows  like  us  to  inspire  them  with  spirit. 
Just  imagine  the  party  down  there.  There 
they  are,  after  a  fifty  miles'  ride,  say,  at  dinner. 
There's  only  one  man  amongst  the  lot,  and 
that  man's  the  bridegroom.  W  hy,  what  can  he 
do  with  them?  How  can  he  keep  them  from 
sighing  themselves  down  into  a  state  of  senti- 
mental misery  ?  He  can't  do  it !  Til  defy  him 
to  do  it.  But  even  if  he  could,  look  at  him, 
mark  his  position.  Give  him  the  best  of  it ;  say 
that  the  dinner  passed  off  well,  and  that  they 
were  all  full  of  gaiety  and  joy,  which  of  course 
they  wouldn't  be,  but  say  that  they  were. 
Well,  an  hour  after  dinner  the  women  retire— 
of  course  they  retire,  and  when  they  do,  look 
at  him  !  There's  a  lively  position  for  a  bride- 
groom to  be  placed  in  ! — there's  jollity  ! — there's 
joy!  He  sits  there,  silently  sipping  his  wine; 
not  a  creature  to  speak  to;  perfectly  alone. 
Why,  such  a  position  is  monstrous  for  a  man 
to  be  placed  in  at  such  a  time  as  that.  Come, 
let  us  go  with  them." 

"Oh  !  with  all  my  heart !"  said  Uncle  Jolm; 
''  I  should  enjoy  it ;  but  I  dida"t  know  how  far 
such  a  course  might  be  correct." 

"  Why,  you  see,  our  arrangements  wouldn't 
interfere  with  theirs.  Besides,  why  should  we 
follov,r  the  beggarly  aristocratic  fashion  of  divi- 
ding families  at  the  very  time  they  ought  espe- 
cially to  be  together  ?  Let  us  accompany  them. 
I  am  sure  that  they  will  be  much  more  happy 
with  us  than  without  us.  They  are  sure  to  be 
merry  then :  but  if  we  let  them  go  alone,  my 
friend,  mark  my  words,  neither  for  them  nor 
for  us,  will  it  be  a  joyous  day." 

"  Well,  then,  let  it  be  so ;  let  us  all  go  to 
gether.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  our  being 
more  merry  in  that  case." 

"  None,  whatever.    You  see,  I'm  not  one  of 
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your  beggarly  aristocracy ;  I  haven't  fifty  thou- 
sand dowagers,  and  toadies,  and  hanpers-on,  to 
give  a  sumptuous  dinner  to  on  such  an  occa- 
sion; with  the  exception  of  yourself,  there's 
scarcely  a  man  whom  I'd  care  to  break  bread 
with  in  any  place,  much  less  at  my  own  table  ; 
and  although  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  and  I 
should  enjoy  ourselves,  and  be  in  a  measure  jolly, 
it  wouldn't,  it  couldn't  come  up  within  a  mile  of 
my  noliona  of  what  ought  to  be  the  glorious 
characteristics  of  a  wedding-day.  As,  there- 
ioie,  you  are  willing  to  fall  into  my  view's,  I 
would  suggest  that  it  be  proposed  to  the  young 
people  —  who  will  agree,  I  know,  to  anything 
of  the  kind — that  immediately  after  the  cere- 
mony —  which  ought  to  be  over  early,  say  ten 
—  they  take  my  carriage  and  four  horses,  and 
start,  say  for  Brighton,  in  the  lively  expectation 
of  being  passed  by  us  on  the  road ;  that  we 
drive  there  all  together,  and  then  stop  a  week 
or  a  month,  or  in  fact,  just  as  long  as  we  think 
proper." 

"Very  good,"  said  Uncle  John.  "And  if 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  wish  to  leave  us  after 
a  few  days,  why  they  can  start  off  and  go 
where  they  please." 

"  Exactly  !  They  may  start  the  next  day, 
if  they  like.  All  I  am  anxious  for  is,  that  we 
may  have  the  wedding  dinner  together." 

Very  well.  It  was  decided  that  this  plan 
should  be  proposed  forthwith  both  to  Valentine 
and  Louise ;  and  Uncle  John  was  deputed  to 
make  the  proposition,  before  he  left  the  house, 
which  he  did,  and  they  were  both  much  de- 
lighted. 

Valentine,  however,  was  not  exactly  at  ease  ; 
he  had  nothing  to  do ;  all  were  busy  but  him, 
and  they  would  not  allow  hiin  to  assist  them. 
He  could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  uncomfortable, 
or  annoyed,  but  he  felt  fidgety  and  impatient, 
and  looked  at  his  watch  very  often,  and  walked 
about  without  an  object  —  in  a  word,  he  was 
unsettled. 

Such  being  the  case,  having  plenty  of  time 
for  thought,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  getting  up 
a  dinner  at  the  house,  that  Louise  might  officiate 
as  mistress  before  her  time.  He  thought  that 
under  the  circumstances  it  would  tell  extremely 
well,  more  particularly  as  they  should  not  be 
able  to  give  a  dinner  there  for  some  considera- 
ble time,  and  therefore,  as  all  kind  of  restraint 
had  worn  away, — for  the  party  to  be  invited 
felt  as  if  they  were  already  one  family, — he 
named  the  subject  to  Uncle  John  immeiJiately 
after  he  had  communicated  the  result  of  his 
interview  with  Raven,  and  that  gentleman  not 
only  had  no  objection  to  the  course  proposed, 
but  applauded  the  notion  highly,  as  one  calcu- 
lated to  be  a  source  of  great  amusement  and 
delight.  The  next  step  was  to  obtain  the  con- 
sent of  Louise,  and  with  that  view  Valentine 
returned  to  her  at  once. 

"My  love  !"  said  he,  "  I  want  you  to  be  my 
■wife  before  we  are  married." 

"  Oh !  of  course,"  said  Louise,  with  a  playful 
expression,  "by  all  means.  What  have  you 
got  for  me  to  do?  I  have  not  much  time,  you 
know,  to  spare:  but  I'll  do  it  if  I  can.  What 
ifli'.'J" 

Bb* 


"  Why,  I  am  anxious  that  we  should  give  a 
party  at  our  house  to-morrow,  in  whicn  case, 
you,  of  course,  must  be  there  to  receive  our 
guests." 

'^IVe?  Of  course,  you  mean  that  you  and 
your  uncle  will  give  a  party  ?" 

"  No ;  I  mean  that  you  and  I  should  give  the 
party,  Louise." 

"What,  already?" 

"Ay!  a  sort  of  preliminary  party,  just  to 
let  them  know  what  we  can  do." 

"But  will  it  be  correct?" 

"  I  should  say  that  there  will  be  nothing  at 
all  incorrect  about  it." 

"Oh,  well,  if  you  think  that,  I  should  enjoy 
it  amazingly.  Oh!  it  will  be  glorious  I — the 
idea  is  so  new.  I  am  sure  that  it  is  yours.  I 
need  not  ask  you  that.  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
such  a  thing  before?" 

"  I  confess  that  I  never  did ;  but  I  don't  see 
why  that  should  prevent  us  from  doing  it !" 

"  By  no  means.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  be 
all  the  better.  I  shall  enjoy  it  the  more.  The 
novelty  of  the  thing  will  be  delightful !  But, 
understand,  sir,  I  must  not  be  teased  too  much. 
Oh !  my  Valentine,  do  not  suppose  that  I  am 
inclined  to  treat  the  great  subject  of  our  mar- 
riage with  levity.  Indeed,  indeed,  I  am  not ; 
but  I  am  so  happy  !  oh,  so  happy  !  I  feel  that 
the  time  is  past  for  it  to  be  necessary  to  con- 
ceal my  feelings  from  you." 

"My  own  Louise!"  exclaimed  Valentine, 
with  fervor 3  "I  know  that  the  native  purity  of 
your  heart  is  to  be  equalled  only  by  the  cor- 
rectness of  your  mind.  Fear  not,  my  love,  that 
I  can  entertain  a  thought  which  can  tend  to 
diminish  my  estimation  of  either.  My  object 
m  proposing  this  is  to  render  you,  if  possible^ 
more  happy  still !" 

"  I  know  it;  I  feel  it,  oh,  believe  me  I  am 
quite  sure  of  that.  Well — well !"  she  added, 
playfully,  "  and  whom  shall  we  invite?" 

"  Why,  it  must  of  course,  under  the  circum- 
stances, be  confined  to  ourselves." 

"  Why,  of  course  ! — What  a  silly  thing  I  am ! 
Well,  then,  let  me  see,  there'll  be  papa,  and— - 
oh !  six  altogether.  Well,  have  you  any  invita- 
tion cards?  If  not,  I  have  some — beauties! — 
they  have  been  printed — perhaps  more  than  a 
thousand  years — I  can't  say :  at  all  events  we 
have  had  them  ever  since  we  came  here,  and 
not  one  of  them  has  ever  been,  by  any  chance, 
used.  I'll  go  and  hunt  them  up  immediately. 
Get  the  envelopes  ready,  and  we'll  despatch 
them  at  once." 

Louise  then  ran  for  the  cards,  and  on  her 
return  they  were  prepared  and  enclosed ;  and 
when  Valentine  went  to  the  house  with  the 
view  of  giving  the  necessary  instructions  for 
the  dinner,  he  despatched  them  with  all  due 
formality,  by  one  of  his  own  servants. 

This,  as  Valentine  expected,  delighted  them 
all;  but  not  one  of  them  was  so  much  delighted 
as  Raven.  He  was  in  ecstasies !  He  declared 
to  Uncle  John  confidentially — for  he  spoke  to 
no  one  else  on  the  subject — that  it  was,  beyond 
every  species  of  doubt,  the  best  thing  he  eve' 
heard  of. 

"  We  must  go  full  dressed,"  said  he.  "  Wh»* 
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can  we  wear  to  astonish  th(?m'?  Let  me  see. 
That,  perhaps,  doesa't  much  matter;  but  we 
must  go  full  dressed.  We  must  keep  the  thing 
up.  We  must  do  it  in  style.  I'll  call  for  you 
in  the  carriage  at  a  quarter  to  six." 

The  thing  being  thus  arranged,  he  did  call 
with  the  widow  and  Llewellen,  and  when  Uncle 
Johir.  had  joined  them,  they  proceeded  full  of 
life  and  spirits  to  the  house,  where  Valentine 
and  Louise,  with  due  dignity,  received  them. 

Valentine  liad  ordered  the  best  dinner  that 
could  be — on  so  short  a  notice — prepared;  leav- 
ing the  thing,  of  course,  entirely  to  the  cook. 
But,  although  it  was  really  e.vcellent,  the  din- 
ner itself  was  quite  a  secondary  consideration 
with  them  :  it  was  the  fact  of  theii-  having  been 
thus  invited  which  rendered  their  enjoyment  so 
rich,  for  they  really  were  in  raptures  the  whole 
of  the  evening,  and  left  inspired  with  the  high- 
est and  purest  delight. 

On  the  following  morning,  however,  as  Va- 
lentine and  Louise  were  in  the  drawing-room, 
conversing  in  a  most  happy  strain,  each  point- 
mg  out  to  the  other  the  various  bright  little  fea- 
tures of  the  prospect  in  view,  which  had  before 
been  overlooked  or  indistinctly  perceived,  a 
coach  drove  up  to  the  door,  and  Whitely,  with 
an  expression  of  mingled  pleasure  and  indigna- 
tion, alighted. 

"  Good  gracious  !"'  exclaimed  Louise,  as  her 
heart  sank  within  her.  "What  can  be  about 
to  happen  now  !" 

"Be  calm,  my  sweetest  girl;  be  composed," 
said  Valentine. 

"  Look !"  she  exclaimed,  starting  and  burst- 
ing into  tears,  as  Joseph  also  alighted.  "  Val- 
entine !  Valentine  ! — my  dearest  love  !  Some 
dreadful  mystery  is  about  to  be  revealed!" 

"  My  Louise  ! — Come,  come,  my  sweetest ! — 
Courage  !  Why  inspire  these  fears  on  specu- 
lation, my  love '?" 

"  \Vhat  can  they  want  here?" 

"Oh!  Whitely  may  be  dissatisfied;  he  may 
wish  to  have  the  terms  of  his  engagement 
slightly  altered — a  thousand  things  may  have 
occurred  to  induce  him  to  call." 

"But  why  bring  that  man  with  him?  Oh, 
my  Valentine  !  I  cannot  but  anticipate  the  dis- 
closure of  some  dreadful  secret." 

"Well,  my  Louise,  let  it  be  disclosed;  and 
let  us  meet  it  boldly,  whatever  it  may  be ;  not 
tremblingly  sink  beneath  it,  as  if  a  conscious- 
ness of  guilt  made  us  imbecile.  Be  firm,  my 
Louise ;  I  know  that  you  can  be  firm ;  let  it 
come !  Let  it  be  even  the  worst  that  can  befal 
us,  my  love,  it  shall  not  subdue  us  without  a 
struggle.  But,  my  girl,  it  may  be  nothing  of 
importance  after  all !  Cortie,  let  us  wait  the  re- 
sult of  this  interview  with  patience." 

By  this  time  Whitely  and  his  companion  had 
been  shown  into  the  parlor.  The  latter  was 
unknown  to  his  successor,  who  therefore  made 
no  distinction  between  them,  but  bowed  to  both 
as  he  left  to  take  Whitely's  card  to  Raven,  who 
was  at  the  time  in  a  pleasing  revery,  almost 
buried  in  an  easy  chair. 

The  very  moment,  however.  Raven  saw  the 
card,  he  started,  and  turned  pale  as  death,  and 
then  fixed  his  eyes  wildly  upon  the  carpet, 


until  after  a  time  he  seemed  to  become  again 
conscious  of  the  presence  of  the  servant,  when 
he  made  a  strong  effort  to  jally. 

"This  person,"  said  he,  waving  his  hand, 
and  affecting  an  air  of  supreme  indifference, 
"may  walk  up. — Be  a  man!"  he  continued, 
muttering  to  himself,  when  the  servant  had 
left  him.  "  Display  the  spirit  of  a  man  !  What 
have  I  now  to  fear  ?  What  danger  is  there 
now?" 

He  rose,  and  struck  hi?  breast,  and  breathed 
deeply,  and  tried  to  subdue  every  feeling  of 
fear,  and  succeeded  at  least  in  recovering  his 
apparent  firmness  by  the  time  Whitely  was 
ushered  into  the  room. 

"Well,  sir!"  said  Raven,  with  marked  delibe- 
ration, "and  what  is  your  business  with  me  ?" 

Whitely  stood  and  looked  at  him  fiercely  fa 
a  moment,  and  then  said  with  a  sarcastic  smile, 
"Are  you  at  all  astonished  to  see  me  ?" 

"I  am,"  replied  Raven.  "I  am  astonished 
I  thought  that  you  were  to  annoy  me  no  more?" 

"  I  did  undertake  to  annoy  you  no  more  ;  bu» 
with  this  proviso,  that  if  at  any  time  I  discov- 
ered that  you  had  not  dealt  fairly  and  openlj 
with  me,  the  undertaking  should  be  cancelled. 
I  have  discovered  this;  I  have  discovered '' 

"■Well,  sir  !  what  have  you  discovered  ''" 

"'  That  you  are  a  more  consummate  villaip 
than  I  even  supposed  you  to  be  before." 

•'Sir!"  shouted  Raven,  as  he  rose  from  his 
seat,  fiercely,  "  I  can  endure  much :  I  have  en- 
dured much ;  but  if  you  suppose  that  I  am  to 
be  trampled  upon,  you  are  deceived.  Have 
you  come  here  expressly  to  insult  me?  Is  that 
your  only  object  in  coming?" 

"'No  !"  replied  Whitely ;  "  my  object  in  com- 
ing here  is  to  claim  my  children !  —  ?ni/  child- 
ren ! — villain !" 

At  this  moment  Valentine,  Llewellen,  and 
Louise,  rushed  into  the  room. 

"  What  in  the  name  of  Heaven  is  all  this?" 
demanded  Valentine,  as  Louise  flew  to  Raven, 
and  tried  to  calm  him.     "  What  does  it  mean  ?" 

"  He  is  a  madman !"  cried  Raven — "'  A  mad 
man !" 

"  What  zs  this?"  said  Valentine,  addressing 
Whitely.  "  AVhy,  why  are  you  here  ?  Is  it 
fair — is  it  just — when  the  thing  was  understood 
to  have  been  for  ever  at  an  end  ?" 

"'  Valentine,"  said  Whitely,  looking  at  him 
with  a  most  intense  expression,  "  I  respect  you : 
I  always  have  respected  you  highly ! — do  not 
destroy  that  respect  by  interfering  hotly  in  this 
matter  while  in  ignorance  of  its  merits.  I  have 
come  to  claim  my  children !  They  are  here ! 
These  are  my  children  !" 

The  efl'ect  produced  by  this  announcement 
was  electric.  A  thrill  ran  through  the  veins 
of  them  all ;  but  Louise  clung  still  more  closely 
to  Rav.en,  who  again  and  again  declared  that 
Whitely  was  mad. 

"'No!"  cried  Whitely,  "I  am  not  mad.  They 
are  my  children.  They  know  me  not ;  of  course 
they  "do  not  know  me,  although  there  was  a 
time — but  that  is  passed." 

"Mr.  Whitely,"  said  Valentine,  "are  you 
acting  advisedly  in  this  matter — What  proof 
have  you?" 
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«Ay!"  cried  Raven,  "what  proof  has  he? 
Let  him  produce  his  proof." 

"I  have  proof — ample  proof;  and  will  pio- 
duce  it !"  cried  Whitely,  who  instantly  rushed 
from  the  room. 

During  his  absence  not  a  syllable  was  spoken. 
They  were  dumb  with  amazement,  and  re- 
mained in  a  state  of  breathless  suspense  until 
he  returned  with  his  witness. 

The  very  instant  Raven  saw  this  man,  he 
started,  and  looked  at  him  as  if  he  had  been  a 
spectre. 

"  Don't  you  know  me  V'  said  the  fellow,  with 
a  sneer. 

"  Devil !"  cried  Raven,  •'  is  it  you  ?" 

"It's  nobody  else!  What,  you're  caught 
then  at  last !  You  thought  I  was  off  to  America, 
didn't  you  ?  I  hope  you  received  my  affection- 
ate epistle,  because " 

"Silence,  fellow  !"  cried  Valentine. 

"Fellow!" 

"  Ay,  fellow  ! — State  what  you  know  of  this 
matter,  and  no  more." 

"  I  shall  have  my  revenge  on  every  one  of 

r)u,  before  I've  done  with  you,  it  strikes  me. 
owe  you  all  a  grudge — the  whole  set  of  you !" 

"Now,"  said  Whitely,  "suppress  whatever 
feeling  of  enmity  or  anger  you  may  have,  and 
answer  me  distinctly,  and  with  truth.  There 
stands  '  Miss  Raven' — there  '  Mr.  Llewellen ;' 
whose  children  are  they  V 

"Yours!" 

Here  Raven  rose  suddenly,  as  if  about  to 
eeize  the  witness,  who,  placing  his  foot  against 
the  door,  cried,  "Come,  keep  off!  keep  off!  I 
know  what  you  are  up  to ;  I  won't  be  turned 
out !" 

"  No  one  wishes  to  turn  you  out,"  said  Val- 
isntine. 

"  Don't  they !  I  don't  want  nothing  from 
you.  I  speak  wothing  but  the  truth,  and  he 
knows  it !  and  that's  what  cuts  him  to  the  quick." 

"Now,  sir,"  said  Whitely,  "attend  to  me: 
Vou  say  that  these  are  my  children  ?" 

"Of  course  they  are,  and  he  knows  it." 

"  State  how  i/ou  know  them  to  be  mine." 

"  Why,  wasn't  I  with  'em  when  they  were 
Jhfants,  and  haven't  I  been  with  'em  all  along "? 
Whose  should  they  be  ?  He  never  had  no  child- 
ren. He  never  had  no  wife,  but  your  wife 
which  died  of  a  broken  heart;  and  didn't  she 
lake  'em  with  her  when  she  left  home  1  I  can't 
bo  mistaken  in  'em,  it  strikes  me  !" 

"  Have  you  no  other  proof'  than  this  man's 
•j^ord  !"  inquired  Valentine.  "Are  you  your- 
Bfelf  sure  that  he  has  not  invented  this  tale  for 
the  gratification  of  some  malicious  feeling'?" 

"Certain,"  replied  Whitely. 

"Of  course,  he  is  certain!"  cried  the  man. 
"And  if  he  wasn't,  I  could  make  him.  It 
ion't  depend  upon  me;  if  it  did,  he'd  stand 
me  out  in  it.  I  can  produce  both  documents 
and  witnesses;  but  look  at  him!  That'll  tell 
vou  whether  what  I  say  is  truth  or  not.  Only 
look  at  him  !  That's  quite  enough !  He  hasn't 
got  60  much  as  the  face  to  say  they're  his.  He 
knows  that  what  I  say  is  right.  He  don't  deny 
it;  he  hasn't  denied  it  yet.  Let  him  deny  it, 
Uut'a  all !     Lev  him  deny  it !" 


"Father!"    exclaimed    Lou.se,    in    agony. 

"  Father  ! — I  feel  that  you  are  my  father  still; 

you  have  always  been  like  a  father  to  me;  is 

it — no! — I'll  not  oelieve  it," 

"  Let  him  deny  it !  Let  him  deny  it !" 

"  Say  but  one  word,"  cried  Louise  ;  "  but  one 

word  to  silence  for  ever  this  slanderous  man. 

Isittruel" 

Raven  sank  into  his  chair,  exclaiming,  "  My 

dear  child,  it  is!" 


CHAPTER  LXVII. 

IN    WHICH    A    VARIETY    OF    MATTERS    ARE    EXPLAINED. 

As  this  confession  ^.t  once  sealed  the  lips  of 
incredulity — albeit  Louise  clung  to  Raven  still, 
as  if  she  felt  it  even  then  to  be  impossible — 
Valentine,  whom  nothing  could  deprive  of  self- 
possession,  on  the  instant  begged  of  Whitely  to 
retire  with  him,  in  order  that  the  effects  of  the 
sudden  disclosure  might  in  some  degree  sub- 
side before  any  other  decisive  steps  were  taken. 
To  this  Whhely  consented,  and  they  quitted 
the  room,  leaving  Louise  with  her  face  buried 
in  her  hands  by  the  side  of  Raven,  who  ap- 
peared to  have  reached  the  very  depths  of  de- 
spair, while  Llewellen  stood  at  his  back,  as 
motionless  as  if  he  had  been  absolutely  petrified. 

On  reacliing  the  drawing-room,  Valentine  and 
Whitely,  with  the  view  of  considering  what 
course  would  be  the  best  to  pursue  under  the 
circumstances,  drew  to  the  table,  while  the 
sentimental  Joseph,  in  order  to  listen  without 
being  suspected,  went  to  one  of  the  windows, 
where,  having  drawn  a  hymn-book  from  his 
pocket,  he  seemed  to  be  lost  in  religious  con- 
templation. 

"  Well,"  said  Valentine,  "  of  course  there 
can  be  no  doubt  now  about  the  correctness  of 
that  which  this  man  has  disclosed.  Raven  him- 
self having  admitted  it  to  be  true :  the  only 
question  therefore  is,  what  is  best  to  be  done  V 

"That  is  the  only  question,"  said  Whitely; 
"I  wish  to  do  nothing  with  rashness — nothing 
without  due  consideration." 

"  I  am  sure  of  it :  I  am  also  sure  that,  how- 
ever great  may  be  your  contempt  for  the  feel- 
ings of  Raven,  you  will  avoid  doing  anything 
which  may  inflict  an  additional  wound  upon 
those  of  poor  Louise." 

"I  am  of  course  anxious,  most  anxious,  to 
act  with  strict  regard  to  the  feelings  of  my 
own  dear  child,"  said  Whitely. 

"Being  quite  certain  of  that,"  rejoined  Val- 
entine, "it  is  with  confidence  I  suggest  that 
the  immediate  departure  of  Louise  from  this 
house  ought  not  to  be  insisted  upon." 

"What!"  exclaimed  W^hitely,  "leave  her 
here,  and  that  with  the  wretch  who  would 
have  kept  her  for  ever  from  me  ]" 

"  For  the  present  ! — until  she  becomes  more 
calm! — until  matters  can  be  arranged!  You 
would  not  surely  insist  upon  her  leaving  ai 
once,  without  having  time  allowed  to  make  the 
slightest  preparation?  But  I  wish  you  would 
1  speak  with  my  uncle  on  the  subject.    Will  you 
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remain  here  till  he  comes]  I  will  send  for 
hira  instantly." 

'•  I'll  wait  for  him  with  pleasure.  Before  I 
act  in  this  matter  I'd  rather,  much  rather  see 
him."  ' 

Va,lentine  therefore  rang  the  bell,  and  having 
written  a  hasty  note  to  his  uncle,  requesting 
him  to  come  without  a  moment's  delay,  he 
desired  the  servant  to  take  it  with  all  possible 
speed,  it  being  a  matter  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. 

While  the  servant  was  wailing  for  this  note, 
he  caught  sight  of  the  sentimental  Joseph — not- 
withstanding that  pious  individual  was  so  deep 
in  the  beautiful  spirit  of  his  hymns,  that  he  kept 
the  book  strictly  up  to  his  eyes,  that  those  or- 
gans might  not  vainly  wander-^and  having  be- 
come assured  of  its  being  the  Joseph,  and  no  one 
but  the  Joseph,  he  took  the  note,  and  promised 
to  make  all  possible  haste ;  but  before  he  left  the 
house,  he  communicated  what  he  had  seen  to 
the  rest  of  the  servants,  who  undertook  to  keep 
a  remarkably  sharp  look-out  till  he  returned. 

Valentine,  as  soon  as  the  note  had  been  de- 
spatched, begged  Whitely  to  excuse  him,  and 
returned  to  Louise,  whom  he  found  in  tears  on 
the  sofa  with  Llewellen,  while  Raven,  with  his 
hand  over  his  eyes,  still  sat  iri  his  easy  chair, 
motionless. 

"This,"'  said  Louise,  extending  her  hand  to 
Valentine  as  he  entered,  "Oh!  this  is  a  heavy 
blow  indeed!" 

"  It  is,"  returned  Valentine,  as  he  approached 
and  sat  beside  her;  "it  is  a  heavy  blow,  my 
dearest  girl ;  but  we  must  not  sink  beneath  even 
this." 

Louise  moved  her  head  mournfully,  and 
sighed. 

"  Courage,  my  own  Louise,  courage  !"  con- 
tinued Valentine.  "Retire  for  the  present; 
come,  let  us  seek  my  mother;  with  her  you 
will  be  more  calm :  come  ! — come  !" 

He  raised  her  from  the  sofa,  and  led  her 
gently  to  the  door;  but  they  had  no  sooner 
reached  it  than  Raven  cried,  "Louise!" — 
when  on  the  instant  she  turned  and  flew  into 
the  arms  extended  'to  receive  her,  exclaiming, 
■•'My  father!— Oh,  be  my  father  still !" 

For  some  time  she  remained  clasped  in  Ra- 
ven's arms,  but  nehher  uttered,  nor  attempted 
to  utter,  another  word :  she  sobbed  aloud, 
while  the  tears  gushed  down  his  furrowed 
cheeks,  and  they  both  seemed  to  endure  the 
most  intense  mental  anguish. 

At  length  Valentine  approached  with  the 
view  of  prevailing  upon  them  to  separate  until 
they  had  become  more  tranquil,  and  eventually 
succeeded  in  inducing  them  to  do  so,  having 
declared  again  and  again  that  he  would  not 
allow  Louise  to  be  taken  abruptly  from  the 
bouse. 

"  I  rely  with  the  utmost  confidence  upon 
you,' '  said  Raven.  "  I  feel  that  whatever  I 
may  be.  or  may  appear — for  I  appear,  in  this 
case,  to  be  worse  than  I  am — you  will  not  suffer 
her  to  be  torn  from  me  yet." 

Valentine  repeated  his  assurance,  and  left 
the  room  with  Louise. 

The  widow  had  heard  nothing  of  this  revela- 


tion. She  had  indeed  been  informed  hy  on« 
of  the  servants  that  there  had  been  something 
of  a  stir;  but  of  the  cause  she  continued  to  be 
in  the  most  perfect  ignorance  until  Vafentine 
explained  it  on  bringing  up  Louise.  How  great 
her  surprise  was,  then,  may  be  imagined.  She 
confessed  that  she  in  reality  knew  neither  what 
to  think  nor  what  to  say,  and  when  Valentine  had 
intimated  to  her  that,  until  the  whole  matter 
had  been  explained,  the  less  she  thought  and 
said  about  it  the  better,  he  left  her  and  Louise, 
to  rejoin  Whitely  and  his  pseudo-sentimental 
companion. 

On  the  stairs,  however,  he  encountered  Lle- 
wellen, who  was  in  a  truly  wretched  state. 
The  whole  of  his  intellectual  faculties  ap- 
peared to  be  deranged :  he  looked  like  a  mor- 
ally disorganized  man. 

"INIy  tear  poy,"  said  he,  "  here's  a  plesset 
pusiness  ! — here's  tocrings,  and  cootness  knows 
it !  Putt  phot's  to  pe  tun,  my  poy^  phot's  to  be 
tun  1  Too  step  here,  ant  just  tell  me  phot 
hur'm  to  too." 

Here  he  took  the  arm  of  Valentine,  and  hav- 
ing led  him  into  an  apartment  with  an  expres- 
sion of  vacant  wonder,  resumed  : — 

"Now  phot's  to  pe  tun?  How  am  hnr  to 
acf?  Phot  can  hur  too,  look  you  1  I  never  tit  J 
— oh!  ray  tear  poy,  too  tell  me  how  hur'm  to 
proceet." 

"  Have  patience  for  a  short  time.  Fred,  and 
I  shall  know  how  to  advise  you.  At  present 
there  is  but  one  thing  I  feel  myself  justified  in 
recommending  you  to  do,  and  that  is  to  keep 
silent." 

"  Putt  it  is  such  a  pusiness!  Am  hur  pount 
to  pelieve  that  Mr.  Phitely  is  really  my  father?'' 

"Why,  I  think  there  can  be  but  little  doubt 
about  it  now." 

"Well,  putt  inteet,  now,  look  you,  cootness 
knows,  it  will  pe  so  very  ott  to  call  him  father^ 
inteet !" 

"  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  seem  rather  strange 
at  first ;  but  you  will  soon  get  accustomed  to 
that." 

"  Very  coot,  my  poy  ;  putt  har'll  not  pelieve 
it!  Haven't  hur  another  father  town  at  Caer- 
marthen?" 

"I  should  say  that  the  chances  are,  if  Mr. 
Whitely  be  your  father,  that  you  have  not."' 

"  Putt  hur  ton't  pelieve  that  he  is  ray  father, 
Hur'll  write  town  to  Caermarthen  by  this  pies- 
set  tay's  post,  and  ask  my  own  father — that  is, 
my  father  Llewellen — phether  he  is  my  father 
or  not.  If  he  says  that  he  is,  hur  shall  know 
phot  to  too :  hur'il  not  pelieve  Phitely,  nor  ten 
thousand  Phitelys  pesites !  Hur'll  write  tovrn 
this  plesset  tay,  look  you  !" 

"  Wait,  my  dear  fellow  ;  have  patience,"  said 
Valentine  ;   "  at  least,  for  a  day  or  two,  wait  !'^ 

"Well,  well!  if  you  think  it  will  pe  pettey 
to  wait,  phy,  hur'll  loo  so." 

"  Before  the  day  is  at  an  end,  we  shall  doubt- 
less know  more — much  more  than  we  do  now.'* 

"Very  well;  then  hur'll  tefer  writing,  look 
you;  put  hur  ton't  inteet  like  to  pe  pount  to 
pelieve  that  any  potty's  my  father  that  chooses 
to  say  so  without  any  particle  of  proof,  ant 
cootness  knows  it.     Putt  hur  say,  my  poy,"  he 
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added,  with  a  singiular  expression,  "phot  a  very 
troll  CO  it  will  pe  if  Louey  shoot  pe  my  sister ! — 
hur  say,  if  she  shoot !  If  that  phcre  all,  look 
you,  hur  shoot  n't  care  a  pit  apout  that,  for  hur  al- 
ways tit  love  Louey  tearly ;  pult  hur  won't  pe- 
lieve  Phitely's  my  father  pecausc  hur  shootu't 
mint  if  Louey  phere  my  sister." 
|,  "No;  that  would  be  scarcely  worth  while. 
,f  confess  to  you  that  at  present  I  have  very 
little  doubt  about  it  myself;  but  we  shall  see. 
In  a  few  hours,  the  thing  will  be  placed  beyond 
dispute." 

A  coach  at  this  moment  drew  up  to  the  door, 
with  the  servant  who  had  been  sent  for  Uncle 
John  upon  the  box.  "  Now,"  cried  Valentine, 
"we  shall  soon  know  all.  Here  is  my  uncle. 
I  must  go  and  explain  to  him  before  he  sees 
Whhely  ;  but  immediately  after  our  interview, 
I'll  let  you  know,  Fred,  precisely  how  the  mat- 
ter stands." 

He  then  ran  down,  and  met  Uncle  John  in 
the  hall,  and  having  led  him  into  the  parlor, 
related  what  had  occurred  with  all  possible 
brevity.  Uncle  John  was  astounded  at  the  in- 
telligence. 

"  Is  it  possible  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  is  it  possi- 
ble !  Is  it  —  can  it  be  possible!  Whitely's 
chiliiren — flot  his  !  He  has  not  kept  faith  with 
me;  Pvft  been  deceived  !  He  led  me  to  be- 
lieve— What  could  be  his  motive  1  Not  his,  but 
Whitely's  children,  after  all !  Are  they  to- 
gether i" 

"No.  Whitely  is  in  the  drawing-room  with 
the  man  whom  he  brought  as  a  witness.  He  is 
waiting  to  see  you.  I  begged  of  him  to  do  so, 
being  anxious  for  you  to  prevail  upon  him  not 
to  insist  upon  the  immediate  removal  of  Louise, 
because,  as  that  must  not  be,  his  refusal  to  con- 
sent may  create  a  disturbance  which  it  would 
be  of  course  better  to  avoid." 

"  Of  course,  my  boy  ;  of  course  :  yes,  I'll  go 
to  him  at  once.  Come  with  me.  Bad  conduct; 
bad,  very  bad  conduct." 

They  now  reached  the  djawing-room,  and 
Whitely  rose  to  meet  Uncle  John  as  he  entered, 
and  they  shook  hands  with  all  their  wonted 
warmth. 

"Why,  my  friend,"  said  Uncle  John,  wiping 
his  brow  with  great  energy,  the  perspiration 
ihe  intelligence  had  caused  behig  ver}'  profuse, 
"  I  have  been  amazed  1  absolutely  amazed  !" 

"  And  well  you  may  be,"  cried  Whitely ; 
'■^  well  you  may  be  amazed ;  but  not  at  the 
falsehood  of  a  villain !  —  no,  that  is  not  amaz- 
ing!" 

"  I  couldn't  have  believed  it !"  rejoined  Uncle 
John  ;  "  I  really  couldn't  have  believed  it !" 

"  I  don't  see  that  v/e  had  any  right  to  expect 
that  what  he  stated  was  the  truth.  It  is  now, 
however,  useless  to  dwell  upon  that.  The  ques- 
tion is-  having  (thank  Heaven  !)  discovered  my 
children,  how  am  I  to  proceed  I  As  I  explained 
to  Valentine,  I  wish  to  do  nothing  rashly.  Be- 
fore I  act,  I  am,  therefore,  anxious  to  have  your 
advice." 

"Upon  my  word,"  said  Uncle  John,  "I 
scarcely  fuel  competent  to  give  any  advice  at 
all ;  I  seem  bewildered  :  the  thing  appears  like 
3  dteara.  Did  Raven  himself  enter  into  any 
explanation  V 


"  Not  the  slightest ;  nor  was  any  explanation 
demanded.  It  was  sufficient  for  me  that  ho 
confessed  that  the  children  were  mine." 

"  But  I  cannot  conceive  what  induced  him 
to  wish  to  keep  them  from  you  !  What  object 
could  he  have  !  — •  what  motive  !  Until  I  have 
some  explanation  from  him,  I  shall  not  feel 
myself  justified  in  advising  you  how  to  act. 
You  are  not,  I  hope,  in  haste ;  let  me  go  to  him 
at  once,  and  hear  what  he  has  to  say  upon  the 
subject.  I  shall  then  be  better  able  to  judge. 
Shall  I  do  so?" 

"  By  all  means,  if  you  wish  it,"  replied 
Whitely ;  "  I  am  in  no  sort  of  haste ;  I  can 
wait." 

"I'll  detain  you  but  a  very  short  time,"  said 
Uncle  John;  "I'll  be  back  as  soon  as  possible. 
Valentine,  remain  with  Mr.  Whitely  till  I  re- 
turn." 

He  then  left  them,  and  after  having  sent  to 
Raven  to  request  an  immediate  interview, 
which  was  granted,  he  proceeded  to  the  room 
in  which  the  secret  had  been  revealed,  and  in 
which  he  found  Raven  apparently  half  dead. 

Their  meeting  was  awkward.  Raven  him- 
self seemed  ashamed  to  advance,  while  Uncle 
John  felt  that  if  he  otTered  his  hand  as  a  friend, 
he  should  be  a  hypocrite.  They  therefore  re- 
garded each  other  with  coldness;  but  Uncle 
John,  the  very  moment  he  had  taken  a  chair, 
said,  "My  good  friend,  how  came  you  to  mis- 
lead, to  deceive  me?  While  conducting  the 
arrangement  which  it  gave  me  great  pleasure 
to  conduct,  I  did  expect,  I  had  a  right  to  expect, 
that  acting  as  I  w^s  in  the  capacity  of  friend  to 
both  parties,  both  parties  would  treat  me  with 
fairness  and  candor.  I  am,  however,  sorry  to 
find  that  you  were  not  candid  with  me — that 
you  induced  me  to  believe  that  which  has  been 
proved  to  be  false." 

"It  is  true,"  said  Raven,  "that  although  I 
was  guilty  of  no  direct  f;ilsehood,  I  led  )'ou  to 
believe,  when  I  said  that  I  would  not.  that  I 
meant  that  I  could  not  give  any  information  ca 
the  subject  of  the  children:  that  I  admit,  and  I 
was  prompted  to  this  species  of  prevarication 
by  a  most  powerful  motive ;  but  as  I  have  ever 
regarded  you  as  one  who  would  scorn  to  pre&"s 
heavily  upon  a  fallen  man,  harshness  from  you 
is  what  I  did  not  expect:  it  is,  sir,  a  thing 
which  I  will  not  endure." 

"I  have  no  desire  to  be  harsh,"  said  Uncle 
John  ;  "  I  have  no  right  to  be  harsh  ;  but  I  have 
a  right,  when  a  man  misleads  me,  to  let  him 
know  that  I  feel  myself  aggrieved." 

"  Even  assuming  that  you  have  this  right, ^' 
rejoined  Raven,  "is  it  correct,  is  it  generous  to 
exercise  it  just  as  you  see  a  man's  spirit  broken 
down?" 

"  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  augment  any 
man's  afiliction,  but — '' 

"Had  I  been  lost,"  resumed  Raven,  ''to 
every  sense  of  generosity  and  of  justice,  or 
dead  to  every  virtuous  feeling,  viewing  the 
world  as  it  is,  and,  like  a  man  of  the  world, 
holding  its  opinion  in  contempt;  all  this  would 
have  been  avoided.  I  should  not  have  been 
placed  in  so  humiliating  a  position ;  but  as — by 
virtue  of  endeavoring  to  conciliate  those  who 
never  could  be  conciliated,  instead  of  putting  al 
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once  a  bold  face  upon  the  matter,  and  setting 
them  at  defiance — I  am  m  this  position,  unkind- 
ness  at  the  hands  of  those  from  whom  I  expected 
friendly  advice  and  assistance,  has  a  tendency  to 
make  me  callous,  and  to  mcline  me  to  treat  the 
world  as  the  world  treats  me,  with  disdain." 

"Mr.  Raven,"  said  Uncle  John,  gravely,  "I 
do  not  think  that  you  will  feel  yourself  justified 
in  saying  that  I  ever  behaved  in  an  unfriendly 
manner  towards  you." 

"  It  is  unfriendly  to  speak  with  harshness  to 
me  at  such  a  time  as  this.  At  any  other  time 
I  could  have  borne  it.  It  is  only  when  a  man 
is  in  an  extremity  that  he  needs  a  friend,  and 
that  is  precisely  the  time  when  he  finds  him- 
self deserted.  All  that  1  have  done  since  the 
first  false  step  was  taken  the  whole  world  may 
know ;  with  that  single  exception,  there  is  no 
act  of  mine  of  which  1  neetl  be  ashamed,  having 
been  prompted  by  generosity  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  purest  affection.  How- 
ever, I  have  no  wash  to  explain ;  I  find  that  all 
are  against  me." 

"  I  am  not  against  you ;  none  who  were  pre- 
viously for  you  are  against  you.  I  spoke  to 
you  on  the  subject  rather  sternly,  I  admit;  but 
why  ?  not  because  I  wished  to  be  against  you, 
but  solely  because  I  conceived  it  to  be  a  pity 
that  you  were  not  more  ingenuous,  more 
candid." 

"  I  was  as  candid  as  under  the  circumstances 
I  could  be,  or  at  least  could  feel  myself  justified 
in  being.  The  fact  of  those  children  being 
Whitely's  I  wished  from  my  heart  to  conceal. 
I  promised  her  who  was  their  mother — I  pro- 
mised her  on  her  death-bed  that  I  would  keep 
from  them  all  knowledge  of  her  shame,  and 
for  ever  would  it  have  been  kept  from  them, 
had  it  not  been  for  that  atrocious  hypocritical 
villain,  whom  I  have  pampered  for  years,  and 
who  of  course  sold  the  secret  after  having 
sworn  solemnly  to  preserve  it  in  consideration 
of  my  having  given  him  a  sum  sufficient  to 
keep  him  independent  for  life." 

"Then,"  said  Uncle  John,  "their  mother  is 
dead  ?" 

"  Yes,  she  died  soon,  very  soon  after  she  left 
her  husband ;  for  although  she  had  every  pos- 
sible comfort,  and  was  treated  by  me  with  the 
utmost  tenderness  and  affection,  the  step  she 
had  taken  weighed  so  heavily  upon  her  heart, 
that  it  was  not  l6ng  before  that  heart  was  bro- 
ken. Her  children  I  loved  as  dearly  as  if  they 
had  been  my  own,  and  had  they  been  my  own 
they  could  not  have  displayed  a  greater  affection 
for  me.  That  dear  girl,  Louise,  was  especially 
fond  of  me  :  I  need  not  add  that  I  doted  upon 
her,  I  dote  upon  her  still ;  I  love  her  with  all 
the  fond  intensity  of  an  affectionate  father,  and 
must  continue  thus  to  love  her  till  I  sink  into 
the  grave.  She  has  been  more  than  a  child  to 
me  ;  she  has  been  an  angel !  May  the  angels 
hover  round  and  protect  her  for  ever !  Oh,  my 
friend,  it  may  have  been  thought  that  my  com- 
merce with  the  world  would  have  destroyed  the 
best  feelings  of  my  nature  ;  but  if  you  knew 
how  purely,  how  devotedly,  I  love  that  affec- 
tionate girl,  you  would  not  be  surprised  at  my 
having  descended  to  prevarication  in  order  that 


she  might  still  be,  in  her  view,  as  well  as  m 
the  view  of  the  world  in  general,  my  own  deaJ 
child.  i\&  my  own,  I  have  cherished  her  fondly 
tenderly  :  she  was  my  comfort,  the  fountain  oi 
my  joy:  h  was  my  delight,  and  the  highest 
delight  I  ever  experienced — to  promote  her 
happiness;  and  yet,  on  the  very  eve  of  my 
pleasurable  task  being  perfected — ^just  as  that 
happiness  was  about  to  be  permanently  secured^ 
she  is  proclaimed  to  be  not  my  own  child,  and 
torn  from  me  for  ever  !  It  is  this  which  afflicts 
me  beyond  the  power  of  expression.  Nothing 
could  have  afflicted  me  more ;  no  calamity 
which  could  have  befallen  me  could  have 
struck  so  deeply  into  my  heart,  for  I  now  feel 
completely  alone  in  the  world,  deprived  fcff 
ever  of  her  who  was  my  solace — my  child  !'"" 

Here  Raven  was  much  affected,  and  so  ii> 
deed  was  Uncle  John,  who,  scarcely  knowing 
what  to  say,  remained  silent.  At  length  Raven^ 
with  considerable  emotion,  resumed : — 

"  It  may  have  been  wrong,"  said  he,  "nay,  1 
cannot  but  feel  it  to  have  been  wrong,  very 
wrong,  even  to  wish  to  conceal  those  children 
from  their  father.  I  cannot  justify  myself,  noi 
can  I  on  any  grounds  be  justified ;  still,  in  ex>- 
tenuation,  it  may  be  said  that  I  did  not  conceal 
them  wantonly,  or  with  any  cruel  aim,  my  ob- 
ject for  such  concealment — besides  ttiat  of  fos- 
tering that  fond  devoted  girl  as  my  own — being 
the  performance  of  my  promise  to  her  broken> 
hearted  mother,  that  her  children  should  if  pos- 
sible be  kept  for  ever  in  utter  ignorance  of  her 
disgrace.  This  w^as  the  great  object  I  had  ia 
view,  and  that  object  would  assuredly  have 
been  attained,  had  it  not  been  for  the  treachery 
of  that  pernicious  miscreant.  But  the  die  is 
cast — I  am  alone  !" 

Raven  again  paused,  but  Uncle  John  still 
knew  not  what  to  say.  He  could  not  tell  what 
Raven  really  w^as.  He  could  not  believe  him 
to  be  an  absolutely  heartless  villain ;  for,  not* 
withstanding  his  conduct  towards  Whitely  him* 
self  had  been  villancus  in  the  extreme,  he,  in 
the  view  of  Uncle  John,  had  certain  redeeming 
points,  to  which  he  was  not  indisposed  to  attach 
due  weight.  He  therefore  did  not  feel  justified 
in  saying  anything  which  could  be  construed 
into  an  opinion  upon  the  subject ;  but,  at  lengthy 
finding  that  Raven  was  not  about  to  proceed, 
he,  conceiving  that  he  ought  to  say  something 
on  the  occasion,  inquired  why  Fred  had  in  iu* 
fancy  been  separated  from  Louise. 

"1  parted  them,"  said  Raven,  "I  brought 
them  up,  not  as  brother  and  sister,  but  as 
cousins,  in  order  that  the  secret  might  be  th-e 
more  effectually  preserved.  I  regarded  it  as 
being  highly  probable  that  when  Fred  became  a 
man  his  curiosity  would  prompt  him  to  go  back, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  certain  matters 
having  reference  to  their  origin,  which  Louisp 
would  not  think  of  herself,  or  if  she  did  she 
would  not  have  those  facilities  which  would  be 
at  his  command.  I  therefore  sent  him  ii^ 
Wales,  and  placed  him  under  the  care  of  a 
kind,  quiet  creature,  who  brought  him  up  as 
his  own  son,  and  a  good  fellow  he  has  made  of 
him  ;  a  better  hearted  boy  never  breathed  :  still 
the  loss  of  him,  my  friend,  I  could  endure :  1 
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have  not,  of  course,  those  feelings  for  him  that 
I  have  for  Louise ;  she  has  ever  been  with  me, — 
she  lias  ever  been  my  joy,  my  sweet  companion, 
my  pride  ;  I  cannot  bear  to  part  with  her :  I  feel 
that  I  shall  not  long  survive  it;  but  at  all  events 
she  must  not  be  torn  from  me  yet." 

'•'  We  shall  be  able  to  arrange  that,  I  have  no 
doubt,"  said  Uncle  John.  "Valentine  has 
already  spoken  to  Whitely  on  the  subject.  I'll 
return  to  him,  and  urge  it  still  further.  I  think 
that  I  may  say  you  may  be  sure  that  that  at 
least  will  be  arranged." 

'•  Now  that  I  am  in  your  hands  again,"  ob- 
served Raven,  '•  my  mind  is  more  at  ease. 
You  will  do  the  best  you  can  for  me,  I 
know." 

•'•'AH  that  can  be  done  shall  be  done,  be  as- 
sured of  that.  I  will  go  at  once,  and  make  the 
best  arrangement  I  can." 

Uncle  John  then  returned  to  the  drawing- 
room,  where  Valentine  and  Whitely  were  still 
engaged  in  earnest  conversation,  while  the  sly 
eentimentalist,  with  the  utmost  attention,  was 
listening  at  the  window  with  the  hymn-book  in 
his  hand. 

It  was  abundantly  evident  to  Uncle  John,  as 
he  entered,  that  Valentine  had  been  applying 
the  balm  of  reason  to  Whitely's  inflamed  pas- 
sions with  success,  for  he  was  perfectly  calm, 
and  spoke  with  the  utmost  composure. 

"  Well,  my  friend,"  said  he,  when  Uncle 
John  had  taken  a  seat  beside  him,  '•'  are  you 
aow  in  a  position  to  give  me  advice "?" 

"'  I  now  feel  that  I  am,"  replied  Uncle  John. 
"  But  in  the  first  place,  in  order  that  you  may 
fudg«>  for  yourself,  I'U  not  only  relate  the  sub- 
stance of  what  passed  between  us,  but  will  re- 
peat it  word  for  word,  as  nearly  at  least  as  I  can 
remember." 

He  did  so :  he  went  through  it  faithfully :  he 
made  no  effort  to  color  any  fact:  the  points 
which  related  to  Raven's  great  affection  for 
Louise  were  extremely  effective ;  but  that  ef- 
fect was  produced  without  design. 

Whitely  was  throughout  most  attentive.  He 
weighed  every  word.  Sitting  in  a  studious  at- 
titude, his  head  resting  upon  his  hand,  not  a 
single  muscle  moved,  nor  did  he  utter  a  sylla- 
ble until  Uncle  John  had  concluded,  when  he 
exclaimed  aloud,  "  Had  he  not  been  the  sedu- 
cer of  my  wife,  I  could  have  honored  him  I — 
had  he  taken  the  children  of  a  fallen  woman, 
not  being  himself  the  cause  of  her  fall,  and  thus 
cherished  them  until  the  feelings  of  a  father  had 
been  engendered,  I  would  have  worshipped — 
ay,  worsliipped  that  man! — but,  being  the  se- 
ducer, the  murderer  of  my  wife,  his  love  for 
them  prompts  me  to  hate  him  the  more  !  But  I 
will  be  calm — I  will  still  be  calm ! — he  has  rob- 
ben  me  of  their  affection — the  dear  love  of  my 
awn  children — still  I  will  be  calm." 

During  this  burst  of  passioo  brief  as  it  was, 
the  sentimentalist  at  the  window  placed  the 
hymn-book  upon  his  knees,  and  rubbed  his 
bands  in  a  state  of  extasy.  He  was  in  raptures, 
and  would  have  gloried  in  it  had  Whitely,  in  a 
paroxysm  of  rage,  rushed  into  Raven's  room, 
and  either  strangled  him  or  stabbed  him  to  the 
heart.  Whitely,  however,  as  if  to  cut  the  sen- 
timentalist to  the  soulj  resumed  his  former  at- 


titude, and  after  a  pause,  said,  tranquilly, 
"  Well,  my  friend,  what  do  you  advi.se  ?" 

'•  Why,"  replied  Uncle  John.  '•  I  should  say 
that  for  the  sake  of  poor  Louise,  and  for  her 
sake  alone,  things  ought  to  remain  for  the  pre- 
sent as  they  arc.  You  of  course  would  not 
think  of  compelling  her  to  quit  the  house  at  an 
hour's  notice,  ['nder  the  circumstances,  that 
would  be  on  your  part  impolitic,  seeing  that  it 
might  tend  to  shock  her  feelings,  and  thus  to 
create  an  unfavorable  first  impression.  No,  let 
what  is  to  be  done  be  done  gently.  For  a  day 
or  two,  say,  let  no  stir  be  made  in  the  matter ; 
in  the  interim,  you  know,  something  may 
strike  us:  at  all  events,  nothing  can  be  gained 
either  by  harshness  or  precipitation." 

"  In  that  I  quite  agree  with  you,"  said 
Whitely.  '•'  Well,  my  friend,  well !— I  will  be 
advised  by  you :  for  the  sake  of  ray  child,  I'll 
allow  her  to  remain  for  a  day  or  so,  in  order — " 

"  You're  a  fool,  sir,  if  you  do,  sir !"  e.xclaimed 
the  sentimentalist. 

'•'  Come  here,  sir,"  said  Valentine. 

'•'D"yer  think  I'm  afeared,  then,  to  come?" 
cried  the  fellow,  closing  his  hymn-book,  and 
bouncing  up  to  the  table  with  great  ferocity  of 
aspect. 

•''  Now,  sir,"  said  Valentine,  "  why  will  Mx, 
Whitely  be  a  '  fool'  for  allowing  his  daughter  to 
remain  here  for  the  present]" 

"  Why  will  he!"  cried  the  sentimentalist — 
''  why  will  he  !  What !  d'yer  think  I'd  let  her 
stop  with  him  1  No,  not  another  hour !  Id 
drag  her  away  at  once!  I'd  break  his  heart! 
That  would  do  it!  I  know  it!  I'm  sure  of  it! 
Oh !  I'd  let  her  remain  with  that  son  of  Satan ! 
not—" 

'•Joseph,"  said  Whitely,  with  much  coolness, 
"I  don't  think  that  I  shall  want  you  again  to- 
day: you  can  go  now,  but  let  me  see  you 
early  in  the  morning." 

"  Feri/  well,  sir!  Oh!  very  well;  but  you 
take  my  advice,  sir ;  don't  you  let  her  stop :  if 
you  do,  you  only  study  the  comfortabilities 
of  a  man  which  has  a  soul  as  never  can  and 
never  ought  to  be  saved." 

"At  ten  in  the  morning,"  said  Whitely,  "I 
shall  e.xpect  you." 

This  quiet  way  of  repudiating  the  advice  of 
the  sentimentalist  did  not  .exactly  meet  his  ap- 
probation; he,  notwithstanding,  on  the  instant 
prepared  to  depart,  and  having  delivered  him- 
self finely  of  "Oh  !  very  well!"  he  raised  his 
extensive  cravat,  and  left  the  room  with  the  air 
of  an  individual  slighdy  offended. 

"  Is  that  the  man  who  was  formerly  in  your 
service?"  inquired  Uncle  John. 

"Yes,"  replied  Whitely,  "and  I  beheve  him 
to  be  one  of  the  vilest  and  most  contemptible 
scoundrels  that  ever  had  existence,  although  in 
this  case  I  have  been  of  course  compelled  to 
employ  him.  However,  to  revert  to  the  great 
subject, — for  to  me  it  is  great,  indeed  all  in  all, 
— I  am  willing  to  follow  your  advice,  that  is  to 
say,  I'll  consent  to  allow  my  children  lo  remain 
here  a  day  or  two  longer,  or  until  they  shall 
have  recovered  from  the  sudden  effects  of  the 
disclosure,  provided,  my  friend,  you  feel  sure, 
quite  sure,  that  there  will  be  nothing  like  coa. 
cealment  " 
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"i  do  feel  sure,"  said  Uncle  John,  ^^  so  sure, 
that  I  would  willingly  stake  my  life  that  nothing 
of  the  sort  will  be  attempted." 

'■'  And  so  would  I."  cried  Valentine  ;  "  indeed, 
I  might  perhaps  be  justified  in  declaring  in  the 
name  of  Louise,  that  if  under  the  circumstan- 
ces such  a  propositon  were  made,  it  would  be 
spumed." 

"I  am  satisfied,"  said  Whitely.  ''Thus, 
then,  let  it  be.  I  shall  probably  see  you  in  the 
course  of  to-morrow  ?" 

'■At  any  time,"  replied  Uncle  John;  "but 
if  you  are  not  engaged,  let  us  dine  together  to- 
day. Walk  home  with  me,  and  then  we  can 
talk  matters  quietly  over.  It  will  be  much 
better:  come,  what  say  you?" 

Whitely  consented,  and  they  almost  imme- 
diately afterwards  left  the  house,  much  to  the 
gratification  of  Valentine,  with  whom  Whitely 
shook  hands  with  unusual  warmth,  on  being 
accompanied  by  him  to  the  door. 

While  descending  the  stairs  with  them,  Val- 
entine heard  a  most  singular  uproar  below;  but 
the  moment  they  were  gone,  his  ears  were 
assailed  with  half-stified  cries  of  "JMurder! — 
murder ! — Fire  ! — fire  ! — Help  ! — help  ! — Fire  !" 
mingled  with  certain  shouts  of  indignation  and 
of  derision. 

As  all  this  was  extremely  irregular,  Valen- 
tine, wUhout  the  slightest  ceremony,  hastened 
below,  and  on  arriving  at  the  door  of  the 
kitchen,  beheld  a  strikingly  effective  and  deeply 
iuteresting  scene. 

Joseph,  the  sanctimonious  and  sentimental 
Joseph — who,  on  being  dismissed  by  Whitely, 
had  been  silently  seized  by  the  servants,  who 
were  anxious  to  settle  certain  matters  with  him 
privately — was  at  that  particular  period  before 
the  fire,  between  the  reflector  and  the  dripping 
utensil,  in  the  central  pool  of  which  his  devoted 
emails  had  been  immersed ;  and  while  the 
coachman  held  him  tightly  by  the  collar,  and 
looked  at  him  very  fiercely  indeed,  the  cook 
shook  him  with  great  ability  with  one  hand, 
while  with  the  other  she  held  to  his  noble 
breast  a  sacrificial  spit,  which  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  him,  without  being  pierced,  to 
move  forward,  and  as  for  stepping  back  ! — why, 
the  fire  was  very  large,  and  very  clear  at  the 
bottom,  while  at  the  top  the  flames  ascended 
with  a  roar.  It  was  an  affecting  sight.  In  the 
martyrology  of  the  middle  ages,  there  is  nothing 
at  all  like  it  described.  The  idea  of  an  indi- 
vidual, a  tidy  individual, — an  individual,  more- 
over, of  sentiment  and  feeling,  being  pinned  in 
this  position, — the  tails  of  his  respectable  coat 
being  scorched,  even  after  his  smalls  had  been 
saturated  with  hot  mutton  fat.  is  appalling;  and 
if. the  idea,  the  bare  idea,  is  appalling,  what 
must  the  reality  have  been  ! 

And  yet  there  stood  Valentine  coolly  at  the 
door,  while  the  victim  was  being  thus  roasted 
behind  and  assaulted  in  front  by  two  creatures, 
neither  cf  whom  had  the  slightest  respect  for 
his  feelings,  and  who  were  stimulated  by  the 
applause  of  the  butler,  the  footman,  and  two 
house-maids,  who  were  absolutely  base  enough 
to  glory  in  the  scene  !  Why,  it  was  monstrous  ! 
— almost  as  monstrous  as  the  outrage  itself! 


And  why  was  that  outrage  committed?  Why 
simply  because  this  individual  had  in  the  plen- 
itude  of  his  politeness  undertaken  to  pay  into 
a  certain  Savings'  Bank  certain  sums  of  money, 
belonging  to  those  two  creatures,  which  money, 
while  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  the  world's 
unrighteousness,  he  had  altogether  forgotten  to 
pay  in,  albeit  every  sum,  without  a  single  ex- 
ception, had  been  entered  in  their  books  with 
the  utmost  regularity  !  It  was  for  this,  for- 
sooth— this  omission,  this  oversight — that  he,  3 
respectable  person,  was  pumnielled — that  he 
was  made  to  sit  with  white  kerseymere  small*, 
first  in  a  dripping-pan's  well-supplied  pool,  and 
then  in  an  adjacent  scuttje  of  coals— that  he 
was  throttled,  half-strangled,  and  shaken,  by 
the  coachman,  and  scarified,  nay,  almost  sacri- 
ficed by  the  cook,  while,  the  perspiration  start- 
ing in  a  state  of  alarm  from  every  pore,  he  was 
being  roasted  behind  into  actual  crackling ! 
Again,  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  an  affecting 
sight.  It  was  touching  in'  the  extreme  to  hear 
him  implore  them  to  desist.  He  spoke  to  them 
with  all  the  ardor  of  a  righteous  man  upon  the 
subject.  He  besought  them  for  their  own  deat 
sakes  to  give  in  :  he  assured  them,  with  a  beau- 
tiful expression,  that  if  they  did  not  they  could 
never  be  saved;  but  he  couldn't  reach  their 
hearts — he  could  make  no  impression;  they 
still  kept  on,  until  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  Vat 
entine,  to  whom  he  on  the  instant  cried  aloud 
for  aid. 

"Oh!  save  me,  sir! — save  me!"  he  ex- 
claimed, in  the  most  touching  tones,  and  with 
a  heart-rending  aspect,  "save  me,  or  I  drop!'* 

"  What  is  all  this  ?"  cried  Valentine,  coming 
forward.     "  Why  are  you  here  ?" 

"They  dragged  me  down  here,  sir;  I  didn't 
come  down  o'  my  own  accord." 

"  Well !  why  do  you  make  so  much  noise  T'' 

"  Oh  !  they've  been  a-murdering  of  me,  siri 
they've  been  a-using  me  shameful !  They 
have  indeed !" 

Hereupon  the  ill-used  individual  burst  very 
correctly  into  tears. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?"  inquired 
Valentine  of  the  coachman.  "What  is  it  all 
about?" 

The  coachman  and  the  cook  on  the  instant 
set  to  work,  and  explained  it  all  with  amazing 
clearness,  considering  they  made  a  duet  of  it 
throughout. 

"You  are  a  scoundrel!"  said  Valentine,  ad* 
dressing  the  sentimentalist,  which  was  highly 
reprehensible ;  but  he  said,  "  You  are  a  scourv. 
drel !"  and  then  added,  "  Do  you  mean  to  return 
this  money?" 

"  You  haven't  heered  the  merits  of  the  case," 
cried  the  grossly  ill-used  man,  while  with  a 
knife  he  was  endeavoring  to  scrape  the  grease 
off  his  clothes,  and  thereby  to  restore  the  re- 
spectability of  his  appearance. 

"  You  received  this  money  to  pay  in,  did  yon 
not?" 

"  I  certingly  did." 

"  And  you  did  not  pay  it  in." 

"  Why,  that's  where  it  is — that's  the  point !" 

"  Exactly !"  said  Valentine,  "  that  {.s  the  point 
Instead  of  putting  it  into  the  bank  you  put  it 
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Into  your  pocket.  There's  no  mistaking  the 
fioint !  Now,  villain,  I  mean  to  take  this  mat- 
ter entirely  into  my  own  hands.  The  sum  you 
have  thus  stolen  is  twenty-five  pounds." 

"I  didn't  steal  it! — nor  it  ain't  twenty-five 
pounds !  But  I'll  give  'em  the  twenty-five 
pounds!  Lor  bless  us!  I  ain't  destitute  of 
twenty-five  pounds !" 

''I  know  that  you  are  not,"  said  Valentine; 
^  but  we  shall  want  a  hundred  pounds  of  you 
to  settle  this  aflair." 

"A  hundred  pounds  !  You  won't  get  a  hun- 
dred pounds  out  of  me,  I  can  tell  you." 

"Oh,  yes,  we  shall !"  said  Valentine.  "'  Coach- 
man !  I  want  you  to  run  to  Mr.  Whitely — " 

"Mr.  Whitely  has  nothing  to  do  with  my 
private  afiairs."' 

"  Oh!  but  ill  this  case  he  will  have  a  little  to 
do  with  them.  You  have  a  cheque  of  his  now 
in  your  possession.  That  cheque  shall  be 
stopped." 

"  But  it  shall  not  be  stopped  !  And  if  it  is,  I 
can  recover:  I  can  recover,  sir,  by  law." 

"Law!  That  is  well  thought  of! — an  ex- 
cellent suggestion.  It  will  be  the  shorter  way. 
Oh  i  never  mind  the  money.  Coachman  !  fetch 
me  an  officer.'' 

"An  officer!     What  for?" 
;   "Merely  to  take  you  into  custody." 

"  But  I've  committed  no  crime  1  It's  only  a 
debt — it  ain't  a  robbery  !" 

"  We  shall  see  what  it  is,  when  we  get  be- 
fore the  magistrate ;  and  since  I  have  taken 
the  matter  in  hand,  be  assured  that  if  it  be  a 
transportable  offence,  you  shall  be  transported. 
Fetch  me  an  officer." 

"Oh!  for  the  love  of  grace,  sir,  don't  send 
for  no  officers!  I  don't  like  officers;'  I  don't, 
air,  indeed,  sir !  I'll  give  cook  and  coach- 
man the  money  back  with  pleasure." 

"  You  shall  give,  sir,  fifty  pounds  to  each  of 
them.  By  doing  so  only  can  you  induce  me 
not  to  proceed  according  to  law." 

"  But  fifty  pounds  a-piece.  that  is  to  say,  a 
hundred  pound,  sir, — consider,  sir,  what  an 
enormity!" 

"  Well  !  it  is  not  of  much  importance.  It 
wtll  be  better  that  you  should  pay  in  person, 
perhaps,  after  all." 

"'  But  I'd  rather  not,  sir!  much  rather  not." 

"  What  is  the  amount  of  that  cheque  ?" 

"  It's  only  a  hundred  and  fifty,  sir :  only  a 
hundred  and  fifty." 

"  Very  well.  Mr.  Raven  had  provided  amply 
for  you  when  you  betrayed  him  :  you  will  there- 
fore take  your  choice  :  either  give  one  hundred 
pounds  out  of  that  cheque,  to  those  two  persons 
whom  you  have  robbed,  or  take  the  conse- 
quences of  being  pursued,  as  I  will  pursue  you, 
with  the  utmost  rigor  of  the  law." 

"  But  fifty,  sir !  fifty  between  'em ! — surely 
that  will  content  'em !  they  wouldn't  like  to 
press  upon  me  too  hard !" 

"'  Nothing  less  than  the  sum  I  named  shall 
they  receive.   Decide  at  once :  if  you  hesitate — " 

"No,  no,  no;  I  don't  heshate,  only  it  is  very 
hard,  I'll  send  them  the  money  to-morrow."    ■ 

"  You  are  not  to  be  trusted.  No,  that  will 
not  do." 

"  Well,  as  soon  as  I  get  the  cheque  cashed, 
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sir,  I'll  come  back,  upon  my  word  and  ho- 
nor." 

"  I  have  no  faith  in  either  your  word  or  your 
honor.  Besides,  I  am  inclined  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility entirely  off  your  hands.  Give 
coachman  the  cheque.  It  will  save  you  a  deal 
of  trouble.  Let  him  get  it  cashed,  and  then 
the  thing  will  be  settled." 

'••  I'll  not  give  him  the  cheque  !  I'd  rather  die 
than  be  thus  plundered  of  my  money.  I  won't 
do  h." 

"  Very  well.  We  now  see  the  value  of  your 
word  and  honor.  You  have  taken  your  choice. 
We'll  have  no  further  parley.  An  officer  shall 
be  sent  for  at  once,  and  I'd  have  you  under- 
stand, that  if  once  you  get  into  an  officer's 
hands,  the  thing  must  go  on ; — a  compromise 
then,  will  be  out  of  the  question." 

The  cruelly  ill-used  individual  did  not  like 
this  by  any  means.  He  wept  bitterly  and  sob- 
bed like  a  child,  but  having  a  natural  liorror  of 
being  brought  to  justice,  and  being  ignorant  of 
the  amount  of  punishment  that  would  be  indict- 
ed upon  hira,  in  the  event  of  his  being  unable 
to  convince  the  court  that  in  keeping  the  mo- 
ney he  had  no  dishonest  motive,  he  eventually 
drew  forth  the  cheque,  and  gave  it  to  the  coach- 
man to  get  cashed,  and  while  douig  so,  it  was 
really  heart-rending  to  see  him.  The  coach- 
man was,  of  course,  in  the  highest  possible  spir- 
its, and  so  was  the  cook ;  but  the  rest  of  the 
servants  were  not,  perhaps,  in  such  ecstasies 
as  they  would  have  been,  had  it  happened  that 
they  had  been  plundered  as  well.  They  were 
not,  however,  displeased ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
enjoyed  the  thing  much;  and  endeavored  in 
their  way  to  solace  the  victim,  who  was  at  that 
time  a  most  intensely  miserable  man. 

As  the  coachman  had  been  ordered  to  take 
a  cab  to  the  banker's  and  back,  he  soon  return- 
ed with  three  fifty  pound  notes,  which  he  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Valentine,  who,  in  the  name 
of  the  victim,  gave  one  to  cook,  another  to 
coachman,  and  the  third  to  the  victim  himself, 
at  the  same  time  intimating  to  him  that  he  was 
then  at  perfect  liberty  to  go. 

Of  course,  the  state  of  the  sentimentalist's 
mind  at  that  period  was  extremely  alfiicting : 
his  heart  was  wounded  to  an  unfathomable 
depth,  while  the  feelings  vidiich  reigned  in  the 
ascendant  were  those  of  agony.  He,  notwith- 
standing, without  delay,  took  the  hint  that  he 
might  leave,  for,  having  deposhed  his  note  in 
a  bag,  he  looked  at  his  enemies  with  unspeak- 
able ferocity,  and  stepping  into  the  area,  from 
which  he  declared,  with  great  solemnity,  that 
they  should  suffer  for  what  they  had  done,  and 
that  he  would  have  his  revenge  upon  them  all, 
and  having  delivered  himself  freely  to  this  ef- 
fect, he  rushed  up  the  steps  in  a  state  bordering 
upon  madness. 

Valentine — who  felt  that  although  the  settle- 
ment of  this  matter  had  taken  up  some  time, 
that  time  had  not  been  altogether  wasted — now 
returned  to  Louise,  whom  he  found  with  the 
widow,  still  in  tears. 

"  Come,  my  dear  girl,"  said  he,  taking  her 
hand ;  "  this,  indeed,  must  not  be ;  I  must  not 
have  you  trembling  as  if  you  were  on  the  very 
brink  of  despair !" 
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"Oh!  my  dear  Valentine!"  exclaimed  1 
Louise,  again  bursting  into  tears  j  "  you  are  the 
only  one  on  earth  now,  to  whom  I  can  with 
confidence  look  for  protection  !'' 

"  I  know  h,"'  said  Valentine,  assuming  a 
gaiety,  with  the  view  of  relieving  her,  to  some 
extent,  of  her  sadness.  "  I  know  it,  my  Louise, 
and  I  shall  presume  upon  it  accordingly.  I 
have  you  now  in  my  power,  and  shall,  there- 
fore, of  course,  make  you  act  precisely  as  I  may 
eommand." 

'■  I  am  not  afraid  of  you,  my  dearest,"  said 
Louise,  with  much  emotion.  "The  more  I 
might  feel  myself  in  your  power,  the  less  I 
should  fear  your  tyranny,  my  love.'' 

"Have  you  so  much  confidence  in  me? 
Well,  I  believe  it.  You  are  a  dear  good  girl, 
but  you  want  more  courage." 

"But,  consider,  my  dearest  boy!"  cried  the 
widow,  "consider  what  an  awful  thing  it  is! 
It  is  not  like  one  of  those  common  occurrences 
which  may  be  borne  without  a  pang,  because 
iheir  character  is  ephemeral.  It  is  a  permanent 
thing,  my  love,  you  must  remember,  and  a 
dreadful  thing  it  is  to  be  permanent,  when  you 
come  to  think  of  it!" 

"  That  is  a  very  correct  observation  of  yours, 
mother.  You  are  perfectly  right.  But  I  can't 
see  very  distinctly  why  we  should  either  cover 
ourselves  with  sack-cloth  and  ashes,  or  lie  down 
and  die,  because  a  circumstance  occurs  over 
which  we  had  and  could  have  no  control ! 
Resignation,  mother — your  own  favorite  resig- 
nation— is  a  great  Christian  virtue,  I  admit;  but 
I  hold  that  it  does  not  become  us  as  Christians 
to  sink  under  every  trouble  which  may  assail  us, 
seeing  that  we  are  morally  and  physically 
formed  to  oppose  them  with  success.  It  is  our 
duty  to  grapple  with  troubles  as  they  rise :  if 
we  do  so  boldly  and  at  once,  they  are  perfectly 
sure  to  be  overcome." 

"  Yes.  my  dear  bov,  that  is  all  very  well ;  but 
we  cannot  help  feeling:  when  troubles  like 
these  come  so  suddenly  upon  us,  we  cannot 
but  be  shocked :  it  is  natural.'" 

"  I  admit  it:  but  it  is  not  natural  for  a  shock 
to  continue.  It  soon  ceases  to  be  a  shock. 
We  have  no  control  over  it :  we  cannot  grapple 
with  it.  But  we  have  control  over,  and  there- 
fore ought  to  gi^apple  with  the  effects  of  that 
shock.  A  shock  no  sooner  comes  than  it  goes, 
leaving  its  effects  for  us  to  manage,  which  ef- 
fects can  be  managed,  and  ought  to  be  man- 
aged :  he  who  allows  them  in  any  case  to  obtain 
the  mastery  over  him,  must  never  presume  to 
boast  his  moral  strength." 

''  Yes,  my  dear,  this  mode  of  bidding  de- 
fiance to  Fate,  by  standing  erect,  and  with  a 
bold  front,  exclaiming,  '  No  circumstance  shall 
ever  bow  me  down  to  the  earth ;  no  series  of 
troubles  shall  ever  break  my  spirit;  nothing 
shall  ever  prevent  me  from  grappling  with  an 
enemy  who  will  be  sure  to  conquer  me  if  I 
fail  to  conquer  him !' — this,  1  say,  is  all  very 
correct,  and  very  laudable  in  you  men,  and 
nothing  more  than  we  have  a  right  to  expect; 
but  with  us  it  is  totally  different,  my  dear:  we 
haven't  the  strength,  we  haven't  the  nerve  to 
bear  up  against  these  things :  we  are   more 


sensitive:  our  feelings  are  more  acute,  oui  heartB 
are  more  easily  wounded,  more  delicate,  more 
tender,  more  susceptible  of  sad  impressions; 
this  boldness  is  not  to  be  expected  from  us." 

"  I  have  often,'"'"  said  Valentine,  as  the  widow 
took  the  hand  of  Louise,  and  pressed  it.  and 
held  k  in  her  lap,  '•  I  have  often  thought  it  a 
pity  that  it  should  be  the  fashion  to  cultivate 
female  weakness." 

"  The  fashion  to  cultivate  female  weaknessi 
The  fashion,  my  love  ! — the  idea!'" 

"  Doubtless,  in  your  view,  it  seems  very  al> 
surd;  but  if  you  examine  the  morally  enervas- 
ting  tendency  of  the  present  system  of  female 
education,  you  will  find  that  weakness  in  every 
point  is  cultivated  studiously,  and  that  lhere»- 
fore  the  application  of  the  term  'fashion,'  is 
correct.  But,  we  will  not  dwell  upon  thii 
Whatever  your  physical  weakness  may  be^ 
5''our  moral  strength  —  although  enervated  by 
education,  is  naturally  equal  with  ours.  Yon 
have  the  power  to  meet  troubles — for  troubles 
form  our  text — with  equal  firmness.  If  yon 
repudiate  the  exercise  of  that  power,  of  covuse 
weakness  will  prevail." 

"  But  this  of  ours,"  said  Louise,  "  can  scarcely 
be  called  one  of  the  ordinary  troubles  of  life— 
a  mere  casualty !" 

"'  Granted.  If  it  were,  its  importance  would 
be  diminished.  If  such  things  were  to  happen 
every  day,  we  should  think  but  little  of  themj 
but  troubles,  my  love,  are  the  emblems  oi 
cowardice :  you  no  sooner  oppose  them  than 
they  take  to  their  heels;  but  if  you  fear  them, 
or  try  to  run  from  *hem,  or  sink  before  them, 
or  exhibit  the  sliglitest  irresolution,  they  will 
tyrannize  over,  trample  upon,  and  torture  you. 
Meet  them  boldly,  my  Louise,  and  behold  how 
they  fly!" 

"  But  how  is  this  to  be  met  ?  How  am  I  to 
meet  this]" 

"  I  can  tell  you,  and  will,  if  you  promise  tD 
act  upon  my  advice." 

"  Well,  I  never  saw  any  one  take  things  so 
coolly  in  my  life  !"  exclaimed  the  wido\"fc- 
"Whatever  may  occur,  however  serious,  how*' 
ever  momentous,  you  look  at  i.t  as  calmly  as  if 
you  had  expected  it:  nothing  seems  to  disturb 
you — nothing  seems  to  put  you  out." 

"  Many  things  disturb  me,  motheir ;  but  I 
look  at  whatever  difficulty  may  occur  as  a  thing 
which  ought  promptly  to  be  met,  and  I  accord- 
ingly make  up  my  mind  at  once  to  moet  it." 

"  What,  then,  in  this  instance,  would  yon 
propose?"  inquired  Louise. 

"  You  promise  to  be  guided  by  me  ?" 
"  I  have  so  much  confidence  in  you,  my 
love,  that  I  do,  without  a  moment's  hesitatioiu 
I  place  myself  entirely  in  your  hands.  I  wiil 
go  by  your  directions;  whatever  you  direct  me 
to  do  siiall  be  done." 

"  Y'ou  are  a  dear,  good,  confiding  little  crea-' 
ture,  my  Louise  ;  but  I  believe  yon  know  that 
I  knew  that  before.  Now  attend :  Mr.  White'y 
is  your  father — there  can,  of  course,  be  no 
doubt  of  that  now — and  as  a  father,  you  are 
called  upon  to  regard  and  to  love  him.  Very 
well.  Now,  although  we  have  frequently 
heard  of  such  things,  and  have  frequently  seen 
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(bem  represented  on  the  stage,  I  hjld  it  to  be 
impossible  for  you  at  once  to  inspire  those  feel- 
ings of  afiection  for  him  which  a  child  ought 
to  feel  for  a  father,  and  which,  although  they 
may  be  indeed  engendered  in  infancy,  time 
and  constant  communication  alone  can  estab- 
lish. But  your  position  is  one  of  even  greater 
difficulty  than  that:  your  affections  as  a  child 
having  been  engrossed,  cherished,  and  ripened 
by  the  love  and  fostering  care  of  another,  you 
ere  called  upon  suddenly  to  transfer  those  af- 
fections from  him  whom  you  have  ever  be- 
lieved to  be  your  father,  to  one  of  whom  you 
tiad  previously  no  absolute  knowledge." 

'•Precisely  so,"  interposed  Louise.  "It  is 
that  which  I  feel  most  acutely.  It  is,  indeed, 
the  very  difficulty  which  I  fear  is  insurmount- 
able " 

"  A  moment's  patience,"  said  Valentine. 
^  That  is  the  point  to  which  we  are  coming.  It 
is  abundantly  clear,  that,  if  under  these  cir- 
cumstances you  were  to  leave  this  house — in 
(Tther  words,  that  if  you  were  to  leave  Mr. 
Raven,  to  hve  with  INIr.  Whitely,  you  would 
feel,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  excessively  awk- 
ward." 

"Oh!  I  should  be  wretched! — perfectly 
tQiserable  !" 

"  Exactly.  However  highly  you  might 
esteem  Mr.  Whitely ;  however  sincerely  you 
might  respect  him,  or  however  anxious  you 
might  be  to  love  him;  you  would  be  conscious 
that  you  possessed  not  those  feelings  towards 
him  which  a  child  ought  to  have  towards  a 
parent — for  those  feelings  mwit  be  established 
by  degrees — and  that  very  consciousness  would 
tender  you  unhappy." 

"  It  would  indeed ;  I  might  perhaps,  in  time, 
teach  my  heart  how  to  love  him ;  but  to  love 
him  at  once,  as  I  feel  that  as  his  child  I  ought 
Id  love  him,  would  be  impossible,  and  the  im- 

Eossibility  of  doing  so,  to  me.  would  be  dread- 
il." 

"  This,  then,  is  the  difficulty  which  we  have 
now  to  meet.  It  is  manifest  that  you  will  not 
be  permitted  to  remain  here  much  longer.  It 
is  scarcely  to  be  expected,  that  Mr.  Whitely 
will  consent  to  that :  I  confess  to  you,  that  if  I 
were  he,  I  would  not  myself.  The  question, 
fhen,  resolves  itself  to  this.  Til  put  it  plainly^ 
because  I  conceive  that,  in  all  such  cases, 
plainness  is  much  to  be  preferred.  Will  it  be 
better,  under  the  circumstances,  for  you  to  live 
with  Mr.  Whitely,  or — with  meV 

Louise  blushed,  and  dropped  her  head. 

"  Nay,"  continued  Valentine,  "  I  do  not  ex- 
pect you  to  answer  this  question.  I  have  un- 
dertaken to  answer  it  for  you  ;  /  have  to  decide, 
and  really,  to  give  expression  to  that  which  I 
mo.st  sincerely  feel,  I  do  think  that,  all  things 
considered,  it  will  be  infinitely  better  for  us  to 
marry  at  once,  when,  whhout  the  slightest  an- 
aoyance,  you  will  be  able  to  imbibe  and  to 
cherish,  by  degrees,  those  feelings  for  Mr. 
Whitely,  which,  of  course,  you  will  be  anxious 
to  entertain." 

Valentine  paused  ;  but  Louise  was  still  silent. 

"What  think  you,  mother]"  he  at  length 
continued.  •''  Do  you  not  think  that  that  will 
be  the  better  cou'se  to  pursue  1" 


"Why,  my  dear,"  returned  the  widow, 
"  that,  you  know,  is  an  extremely  delicauj 
question  for  me  to  answer.  It  would  certainly^ 
at  once,  do  away  with  that  wdiich  we  con- 
ceived to  be  the  greatest  difhculty  to  be  eii» 
countered." 

"Of  course,"  rejoined  Valentine.  "  What  I 
pro-pose  then,  is  this :  that  the  fifteenth  be  still 
the  happy  day, — that  we,  Louise,  be.  as  we 
had  previously  settled,  on  the  fifteenth,  united. 
This  is  what  I  propose,  and  as  I  can  see  no  ob^ 
jection  at  all  to  it,  I  hereby  direct  you — seeing, 
that  you  have  promised  to  go  by  my  directions — 
to  prepare  for  our  union  on  the  fifteenth  instant, 
not  only  that  you  may  escape  that  position  of  •, 
embarrassment  which  we  have  just  been  con- 
sidering, but  that  we  may  no  longer  be  sul>- 
jected  to  those  disappointments  and  delays  which 
we  have  found  so  particularly  disagreeable." 

Still,  with  downcast  eyes,  Louise  was  silent  5 
her  heart  beat  an  approval,  which  her  tongue, 
however,  refused  to  express. 

"Having  thus,"  resumed  Valentine,  with  a 
smile, — "Having  thus,  then,  given  my  direc- 
tions, my  task  is  for  the  present  at  an  end  3 
unless,  indeed — for  1  have  no  desire  to  be  deS' 
potic — you  can  give  me  a  single  reason  why 
those  directions  should  not  be  implicitly  obeyed. 
Am  I,"  he  added,  after  a  pause,  "to  under- 
stand by  your  silence,  that  you  know  of  no 
such  reason  ]" 

"My  dearest  Valentine!"  exclaimed  Louise, 
fervently,  "I  am  at  your  disposal.  I  said  that 
I  would  be  guided  by  you,  Valentine  ;  I  will  1 
But  do  not — pray,  do  not  wish  me  to  take  this 
step  before  the  consent  of  Mr.  Whitely  —  I 
mean,  of  my  father — has  been  obtained." 

"Of  course,  my  love,  he  must  be  consulted: 
I  would  not,  on  any  account,  proceed  without 
first  consulting  him." 

"There's  a  dear !" 

"  Although  I,  on  one  occasion,  did  speak 
harshly  to  him,  in  order  to  protect  Mr.  Raven, 
I  believe  that  he  has  ceased  to  think  of  that ; 
and  I  feel  quite  convinced,  that  when  I  point 
out  to  him  the  peculiar  position  in  which  you 
will  otherwise  be  placed,  his  consent  to  our 
immediate  union  will  not  be  withheld.  He 
dines  to-day  with  my  uncle.  It  may,  perhaps, 
appear  too  precipitate  if  I  name  it  to  him  to- 
day; but  when  I  join  them  in  the  evening  — 
they  will,  no  doubt,  have  been  conversing  on 
the  subject — I  will  invite  him  to  dine  with  mo 
to-morrow,  at  our  house,  when  I  will  lay  the 
whole  matter  before  him;  and  I  have  not  the,; 
smallest  doubt  that,  for  the  sake  of  your  feel-  r 
ings,  which,  I  am  sure,  he  is  anxious  to  study,  • 
he  will  readily  give  his  consent.  Do  not,  there- 
fore, for  a  moment,  anticipate  an  unfavorable 
answer  from  him ;  feel  certain,  as  I  do,  that  we 
shall  have  to  encounter  no  opposition,  and  act 
precisely  as  if  he  had  consented  already." 

"  I  will  do  so,"  said  Louise,  "'  you  have  made 
me  comparatively  happy:  you  have,  indeed, 
proved  to  me  that  difticulties,  when  promptly 
met,  vanish,  and  have  thereby  taught  me  ales- 
son  which,  if  acted  upon,  must  smooth  the  path 
of  life." 

"  It  is  the  grand  secret,  my  love,"  returned 
Valentine.     "  But  I  wish  it  were  a  secret  no 
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longer:  if  it  were  but  universally  known,  the 
happiness  of  mankind  in  the  aggregate  would 
be  very  materially  enhanced,  for  it  would  then 
be  apparent  to  all.  that  although  men  are  '  born 
to  troubles,"  they  are  also  bora  to  surmount 
them." 

"  Well,  now,  really !"'  e.xclaimed  the  widow, 
"upon  my  word,  this  appears  to  be  compara- 
tively nothing,  my  love,  now  !" 

''The  dithculty,''  said  Louise,  •' does  seem 
tD  be,  in  a  measure,  overcome.  I  shall  not,  at 
all  events,  be  placed  in  that  distressing  position, 
i^  indeed,  we  are  not  opposed." 

'•Expect  no  opposition  from  Mr.  Whiiely," 
said  Valentine ;  "  1  am  convinced  that  he  will 
gladly  agree  to  anything  calculated  to  promote 
your  happiness." 

''  Do  you  think  so  V 

'•  I  am  sure  of  it !  he  has  proved  it  already." 

'•'  He  is  a  good  creature  :  I  feel  that  I  almost 
love  him  now." 

'■  Proceed  with  your  preparations,"  said  Val- 
entine, rising  from  his  seat;  '•  you  have  nothing 
to  fear,  nor  have  you  any  time  to  lose.  You 
will  remember  this  is  the  "tenth !  The  fifteenth 
wiU.  soon  be  here,  Louise,  and  then,  my  love  ! — 
and  then!"  he  added,  embracing  her,"  and  ga- 
zing upon  her  with  the  fondest  affection — "  But 
you  know  the  rest!  I'll  now  detain  you  no 
IcKiger :  for  the  present,  adieu  !"  And  again  he 
embraced  her,  and  having  given  the  widow, 
who  was  more  than  ever  proud  of  him,  a  filial 
kiss,  he  left  them  in  tears,  but  they  were  not 
tears  of  .sadness. 

During  the  whole  of  this  interview,  Fred  was 
in  the  hbrary,  waiting  w'ith  the  utmost  impa- 
tience for  Valentine  to  communicate  to  him  the 
result  of  his  conference  with  Whitely  and  Uncle 
John.  He  was  very,  very  wretched ;  for  al- 
though his  case  differed  from  that  of  Louise, 
inasmuch  as  hte  had  never  regarded  Raven  as 
his  father,  he  had  the  feelings  of  a  son  for  IMr. 
Llewellea  of  Caermarthen,  whom  he  believed 
of  course  to  be  his  bona  fide  father  still. 

When,  therefore,  Valentine,  on  leaving  Lou- 
is^e,  related  to  him  all  that  had  passed,  as  well 
between  him  and  Whitely  as  between  Raven 
ajld  Uncle  John,  he  felt  and  looked  more  be- 
wildered than  before. 

"Phot!"  he  cried,  "tit  my  uncle  —  that  is, 
Mr.  Raven  —  tit  he  confess  it  himself,  inteet? 
Tit  he  say  my  father-- 1  mean  Mr.  Llewellen 
— cootness  knows  it,  hur  ton't  know  phot  hur'm 
•  apout ;  hur  ton't  know  phether  hur'm  stanting 
upon  my  het  or  ray  heels  ;  it's  like  a  tream  ! — 
putt  tit  he  say  that  my  father  was  not  my  fa- 
ther, ant  that  my  name  was  Whitely,  ant  not 
Llewellen,  look  you?     Now  tit  he  say  that  1" 

"He  did,"  replied  Valentine ;  "and  it  is  of 
course  perfectly  certain  that  he  would  not  have 
aaid  it  had  it  not  been  true." 

"  Oh  !  there's  not  a  pit  of  tout  at  all  apout  it, 
if  he  said  so  :  it's  evitent  he  woot  have  teniet 
it  if  he  coot :  putt  t'cootness,  now,  phot  am  hur 
to  too  ?     It  is  such  an  extraortinary  pusiness  I" 

"It  is  an  extraordinary  affair;  but  we  must 
manage  to  get  over  it,  Fred,  in  some  way." 

"  Well,  how  am  hur  to  act,  look  you?  Only 
leU  me  phot  hur'm  to  too,  and  hur'll  too  it !" 


'•'Well,  we  shall  see.  Shall  we  go  and  have? 
a  dinner  together,  somewhere?" 

"  Apove  all  other  things  in  the  worlt !  Yon 
are  not  then  coing  to  tineliere  to-tay?" 

"  Why,  I  think  it  will  be  as  well  for  me  not  S> 
see  Raven,  under  the  circumstances:  you  un* 
derstand  ?" 

"Oh,  perfectly! — ant  hur  tecitetly  acre© 
with  you.     Phere  shall  we  co  ?" 

'•'  Why,  as  we  have  just  time  to  run  down  to 
Greenwich,  Ml  give  you  some  white  bait.  It 
will  be  a  change  of  scene.  We'll  have  a  quiet 
dinner,  and  then  immediately  return.  I  wish 
to  go  home  early  to  join  mv  uncle." 

Fred  was  highly  pleased  with  this  proposi- 
tion,  and  as  they  started  at  once,  he  seemed  at 
once  to  forget  all  his  troubles.  It  is  true,  that 
on  the  way,  the  fact  of  Whitely  being  his  father 
did  occasionally  occur  to  him ;  but  the  thought 
seldom  occupied  his  mind  more  than  a  mo- 
ment :  forasmuch  as  he  was  not  a  deep  thinkerf - 
the  appearance  of  almost  every  new  object  was' 
sufficient,  for  the  time  being,  to  engross  his  at» 
tention,  while  Valentine,  being  himself  in  high 
spirits,  made  him  as  gay  as  if  nothing  of  an  ex- 
traordinary character  had  occurred. 

On  arriving  at  Greenwich,  they  proceeded 
without  loss  of  time,  to  that  which  is  decidedly 
the  best  house  in  the  town,  and  ordered  dinner; 
and  until  it  was  produced,  Fred  amused  him- 
self at  the  window  by  throwing  sixpences  intt> 
the  depths  of  the  mud — it  being  happil)'  low 
water — that  sundry  particularly  interesting  and 
ragged  young  gentlemen  might  dexterously 
dive  after  them,  and  then  turn  ingenious  son> 
ersets,  to  show  that  they  did  themselves  a  plear 
sure  thereby.  And  it  was  extremely  glorious 
to  behold  tlie  developement  of  pure  joy  which 
accompanied  their  agreeable  evolutions — evo- 
lutions by  which  less  gifted  individuals  would 
have  been  smothered,  but  which  seemed  to  be 
the  principal  business  of  their  uninsured  lives. 
They  were  in  raptures  as  they  picked  up  the 
sixpences,  and  translated  them  freely  from  the 
mud  to  their  mouths,  as  well  to  cleanse  as  to 
secure  them,  while — actuated  by  one  of  the 
purest  and  most  beautiful  feelings  of  our  nature 
— they  plunged  with  surpassing  grace  for  more. 
Fred  enjoyed  it  exceedingly.  It  was  the  very 
thing  for  him;  indeed,  he  entered  so  fully  into 
the  spirit  of  the  scene,  and  was  so  much  de- 
lighted with  its  chief  characteristics,  that  when 
dinner  was  produced,  he  rather  regretted  it  than 
not,  a  thing  which  never  did  happen  to  him  by 
any  mistake  before. 

Once  at  the  table,  however,  he  quite  forgot 
the  mud  larks,  having  transferred  the  whole  of 
his  attention  from  them  to  the  scene  before  him. 
He  ate,  and  ate,  and  praised  everj-lhing  he  ate : 
but  when'he  came  to  the  "  phite  pait,"  oh  ! — 
and  goodness  knew  it — he  never  did  in  all  the 
world  taste  anything  so  delicious.  Were  they 
"tittlebats?"  He  made  this  inquiry,  but  to 
him  it  was  a  matter  of  the  slightest  importance. 
as  he  shovelled  them  into  his  mouth  with  th? 
fork  with  at  least  as  much  spirit  as  grace. 

When  he  had  quite  given  in,  when  he  feh 
and  expressed  himself  perfectly  .sure  that  he 
was  done,  Valentine  recalled  his  attention  to 
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ixe  subject  of  the  position  in  which  he  then 
t!ood,  and  after  having  briefly  touched  upon 
various  points  connected  therewith,  he  explain- 
ed to  him  that  Whitely  was  then  dining  with 
Uncle  John,  and  that  it  would,  in  his  judgment, 
have  an  excellent  effect  if  they  were  both  un- 
expectedly to  join  them.  To  this  proposition 
tied  was  at  first  most  unwilling  to  accede : 
"Hur  shall  pe  so  very  awkwart,"  said  he; 
"  hur  shan't  know  how  to  act,  nor  phot  to  too, 
uor  phot  to  say." 

''Why,"  said  Valentine,  "  you  have  but  to 
act  as  you  would  under  any  other  circumstan- 
ces. There  will  be  no  necessity  for  you  to 
allude  to  the  matter:  I  question,  indeed, 
whether  the  subject  will  be  mentioned  this 
evening  at  all." 

"  Putt  it's  unpleasant,  look  you.  Hur'd  rather 
not,  inteet." 

'•  Well,  I'll  not  press  it;  but  I  am  quite  sure 
that  nothing  would  delight  hira  more ;  and  as 
you  are  his  son,  while  I  am  his  son-in-law 
nearly,  I  think  that  we  ought  to  begin  now  to 
do  all  in  our  power  to  please  him." 

'Thy,  my  poy!  exclaimed  Fred,  suddenly 
throwing  himself  back  in  the  chair,  with  his 
eyes,  mouth,  and  arms,  very  widely  extended, — 
"  Phy !"  Here  the  idea  stopped  his  breath 
again.  '■'Phy!"  he  resumed,  at  length,  "phy, 
phen  you  marry  Louey,  you  and  I  shall  pe 
prof  Acrs-in-lavv,  look  you !  Well,  I  never  heard 
of  anything  to  come  up  to  that !" 

"Did  it  never  strike  you  before  !" 

^^  Ne-yerl — coolness  knows  it,  now,  that  will 
pe  peautiful,  inteet !  Well,  apove  all  other 
things  in  the  worlt !  Oh  !  hur  ton't  care  now 
a  pit  apout  it !" 

"Then  shall  we  go  this  evening?" 

"Oh,  yes!  hur'll  co,  my  poy,  hur'll  co;  hur 
shall  feel  very  awkwart.  putt  hur'll  co." 

"  I  think  it  will  be  tetter.  Besides,  it  will 
break  the  ice.  In  a  few  days  you  will  have 
to  live  with  him,  you  know." 

"Hur  unterstant.  Very  coot.  Yes,  hur 
think  it  will  pe  petter.  Putt,  my  poy  ! — the 
idea  of  our  peing  prothers-in-law  !" 

He  dwelt  upon  this  idea  for  some  considerable 
time,  and  carried  it  out  to  a  great  extent,  and 
viewed  it  every  shape  with  pleasure ;  in  fact, 
the  subject  in  all  its  varied  ramifications  at  in- 
teWals  lasted  him  until  they  returned  to  town, 
indeed  it  may  be  said,  until  they  entered  the 
room  in  which  Whitely  and  Uncle  John  were 
Bitting. 

To  Whitely  their  appearance  was  happiness. 
He  rose  the  moment  they  entered,  and  grasped 
them  both  by  the  hand,  and  stood  and  looked 
at  them  alternately,  as  the  tears  gushed  from 
his  eyes,  scarcely  knowing  which  gave  him  the 
greater  pleasure,  the  presence  of  Fred,  or  the 
fact  of  Valentine  having  brought  him.  Uncle 
John,  too.  was  delighted  to  see  them  come  in : 
indeed,  the  introduction  made  them  all  very 
nappy,  and  they  spent  the  remainder  of  the 
evening  together  in  the  most  pleasant  manner 
poiBsibie. 

On  the  following  day— Valentine  having,  in 
the  course  of  the  previous  evening,  invited 
Whitely  and  Fred  to  dine  with  him  and  his 
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uncle  at  the  house — they  all  met  at  the  time 
appointed,  and  had  a  very  agreeable  dinner; 
slxortly  after  which,  Fred — as  had  been  pre- 
viously arranged — was  sent  for  post-haste  by 
Louise ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  left  with  the 
promise  to  return  as  soon  as  possible,  Valentine 
opened  the  subject  which  was  nearest  his  heart. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  gaily,  "  you  have  not  yet 
told  me  how  you  like  the  house  ?" 

"  I  like  it  much,"  replied  Whitely :  "  it  is  an 
elegant  house,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  fur- 
nished reflects  great  credit  upon  somchody^s 
judgment  and  taste." 

Uncle  John  bowed  and  smiled  :  he  felt  that 
remark  to  be  particularly  agreeable. 

"  Mr.  Whitely,"  said  Valentine,  with  some  de- 
liberation, "this  house,  as  you  are  aware,  was 
taken  and  furnished  for  one  special  purpose." 

"  I  am  aware  of  it,"  returned  Whitely;  "and 
as  I  guess  your  object  in  introducing  the  sub- 
ject now,  I  will  say  at  once  that  I  hope  that 
that  purpose  will  be  eventually  fulfilled." 

"  As  I  view  this,"  said  Valentine,  '•  as  a  con- 
sent on  your  part  as  the  father  of  Louise,  to  our 
union,  I  am  anxious,  in  connection  with  this 
subject,  to  appeal  at  once  to  your  feelings  as  a 
father,  and  to  your  judgment  as  a  man.  Of 
course,  Mr.  Whitely,  I  need  not  explain  to  you 
the  position  of  that  good  girl,  Louise ;  you  un- 
derstand her  feelings  as  well  as  I  do :  of  that  I 
am  quite  certain.  But  first  allow  me  to  ask 
you  what  you  intend  to  do  with  her  when  you 
take  her  from  Raven's  house  ?" 

"  I  mean  to  give  her  to  you  : — to  enjoy  for  a 
few  months  her  sweet  society  alone,  that  our 
affections  as  parent  and  child  maybe  developed 
and  cherished,  and  then  to  give  her  to  you." 

"  Give  her  to  me  now,"  said  Valentine,  with 
great  fervor  of  expression ;  "forego  the  pleasure 
which  you  anticipate  from  her  society  before 
marriage,  and  give  her  to  me  now." 

Whitely  was  for  some  time  silent;  but  after 
weighing  the  matter  deliberately  in  his  mind, 
he  said,  "  If  I  should  oppose  your  immediate 
marriage — I  do  not  know  that  I  shall,  but  if  I 
should— ryou  must  not  attribute  that  opposition 
to  any  objection  on  my  part  to  you  as  a  son-in- 
law  ;  for  I  candidly  confess  to  you  that  I  have 
none :  you  must  ascribe  it  solely  to  my  desire 
to  cultivate  previously  those  feelings  of  affec- 
tion which  I  am  of  course  anxious  should  exist 
between  me  and  my  child." 

"  Precisely,"  said  Uncle  John ;  "  I  understand 
your  motive,  and  I  appreciate  it  highly.  Al- 
though not  a  father  myself,  I  can  enter  into 
your  feelings  as  a  father ;  and  I  must  say,  that 
the  anxiety  you  have  expressed  is  very  natural, 
very." 

"  You  see,  my  friend,"  said  Whitely,  "  I 
have  been  deprived  of  the  affections  of  my 
children  from  their  infancy.  They  have  been 
unconscious  even  of  my  existence.  Others 
have  taken  that  place  in  their  hearts  which  1 
ought  to  have  occupied,  and  hence  my  desire 
to  resume  my  natural  position  with  regard  to 
them  must  by  all  be  understood  and  respected." 

"Of  course,"  said  Uncle  John;  "and  I  am 
sure  that  Valentine  sees  the  matter  in  precisely 
the  same  light." 
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"I  do,"  said  Valentine;  "I  do  understand 
that  desire,  and  I  respect  it.  Heaven  forbid 
that  I  should  wish  it  to  be  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree diminished.  But  why  arc  you  anxious  to 
cultivate  those  feelings  of  afTection  previously 
to  our  marriage  1" 

"Because,"  replied Whitely,  "after marriage 
I  apprehend  her  affections  will  be  devoted  to 
you.'' 

"  I  hope  they  will :  I  am  sure  that  they  will: 
but  not  exclusively  1  That  kind  of  affection  to 
which  I  as  her  husband  may  be  suppose<l  to  be 
entitled  will  not,  I  submit,  interfere  with  her 
affection  for  you.  Women,  I  apprehend,  do  not 
love  their  parents  less  for  loving  their  husbands 
more.  If  that  wei'e  the  case,  marriage  would 
be  destructive  of  the  love  which  exists  between 
parents  and  children,  and  he  who  gave  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  the  man  whom  she 
loved  woidd  be  thereby  surrendering  the  affec- 
tions of  his  child, — a  thing  of  which  he  never 
dreams." 

"I  see  that,"  said  Whitely;  "I  clearly  see 
that." 

"  Take  it  in  another  point  of  view,"  continued 
Valentine:  "assume  that  Louise  loves  me— 
which  I  believe  from  my  very  soul — is  it  to  be 
expected  that,  in  the  event  of  her  remaining 
for  some  time  single,  her  love  for  me  will  be 
diminished  in  proportion  as  her  affection  for 
you  shall  increase,  or  that,  foster  her  affections 
for  you  as  you  may,  she  will  love  me  in  con- 
sequence less]" 

"  Decidedly  not."' 

"  If,  then,  her  affection  for  her  father  would 
not  interfere  with  her  affection  for  her  lover, 
why  should  her  love  for  me  after  marriage  in- 
terfere with  her  love  for  you?  But  waiving 
that  point — for  under  the  circumstances  it  is 
not  the  grand  one — let  us  look  at  her  feelings 
in  the  matter,  without  reference  to  our  own. 
She  leaves  Raven,  whom  from  infancy  she 
had  looked  upon  as  her  father,  to  live  with 
you,  who  have  been,  up  to  this  time,  a  stranger. 
Conceive  what  her  feelings  must  be  in  such  a 
position,  while  striving  to  transfer  her  affections 
from  one  to  the  other !  Must  it  not  be  one  of 
great  embarrassment  ?  Must  she  not  feel  awk- 
ward in  the  extreme  ?  If  so,  why  should  she 
be  placed  in  that  position  at  all  ?  I  am  per- 
fectly sure  that  whatever  feeling  you  may  have 
of  a  selfish  character — if  I  may  in  its  mildest 
sense  use  the  term — is  so  natural,  that  you  can- 
not repudiate  its  entertainment ;  but  I  am  also 
sure  that  you  are  inclined  to  study  her  feelings 
in  preference  to  your  own." 

''  In  that  you  do  me  but  justice,"  said 
Whitely. 

'•  Do  you  not  conceive,  then,"  said  Valentine, 
'•■  that  she  would  rather  escape  the  position  to 
which  I  have  alluded  than  embrace  it? — that 
she  would  rather — to  speak  plainly — be  mar- 
ried, and  then  imbibe  and  fondly  foster  those 
feelings  of  affection  for  you  gradually,  than  be 
compelled  to  wait  until  you  have  become  satis- 
fied that  her  affection  as  a  child  has  been  firmly 
Chtablished?  Which  do  you  think  she  would 
prefer?" 

"Why,  I  must  confess,"    replied  Whitely, 


"that  I  think  she  would  prefer  entering  into 
the  marriage  state  at  once.  I  must  say  thai 
under  the  circumstances  it  would  be  but  natu- 
ral for  her  to  give  that  the  preference." 

"But,  independently  of  that,"  continued  Va- 
lentine, "  as  a  matter  of  expediency.  I  would 
urge  the  adoption  of  this  course,  without  the 
fear  of  being  regarded  as  an  advocate  pleading 
for  myself.  Your  great  immediate  object  is  of 
course  to  gain  the  affections  of  Louise.  Very 
well.  How  would  you  proceed  to  accomplish 
this  object?  Is  it  easier  or  more  effectually  to 
be  done  by  opposing  in  limine  that  step  in  which 
she  believes  that  her  happiness  is  involved, 
than  by  allowing  that  step  to  be  taken,  and 
thereby  proving  not  only  that  you  have  her 
happiness  at  heart,  but  that  you  are  willing  to 
sacrifice  your  own  strictly  personal  feelings 
with  a  view  to  promote  it?  Will  you  not,  by 
giving  your  consent,  be  laying  the  foundation 
of  her  love? — in  other  words,  will  she  not 
rather  love  you  for  giving  that  consent  than  fcr 
withholding  it  ?  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I 
believe  for  one  moment  that  your  opposition 
would  have  the  effect  of  engendering  in  her 
mind  any  species  of  dislike,  but  I  do  think  that, 
as  matters  now  stand,  the  surest  and  the  speed- 
iest way  to  win  her  affections  is  by  giving  your 
consent.  It  will  strike  her  at  once  as  being  an 
act  of  kindness;  it  will  prove  to  her  that  your 
great  object  is  to  see  her  happy :  it  will  force 
the  conviction  that  you  fondly  love  her,  and 
will  thereby  inspire  her  with  fond  love  for  you.'* 

"I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  you,"  said 
Whitely  ;  "  I  am  quite  inclined  to  agree  with 
you.  You  have  put  it  very  forcibly  and  very 
correctly.  I  did  not  see  it  in  that  light  before. 
Having  set  her  mind  upon  marriage,  ceitainly 
my  consent  would  be  more  pleasurable  than 
my  opposition,  however  mildly,  or  with  what- 
ever arguments  it  might  be  urged.  There  is 
no  absolute  necessity  for  any  further  delay: 
that  is  quite  clear;  and  as.  by  withholding  my 
consent,  I  now  perceive  that  I  should  be  study- 
ing my  own  feelings  alone,  it  shall  not  be  with- 
held. I  give  it  freely.  I  have  so  much  confi- 
dence in  you,  that  I  will  willingly  accede  to 
whatever  you  may  propose.  She  has  had, 
poor  girl,  sufficient  trouble  already.  I  feel  now 
that  I  ought  not  to  disappoint  her  in  this  matter 
again.  Let  the  day  be  named — no  matter  how 
early — you  will  meet  with  no  opposition  from 
me." 

"I  felt  certain,"  said  Valentine,  "that  I 
should  induce  you  to  take  this  view  of  the  mat- 
ter ;  but  I  am  not,  on  that  account,  less  happy 
in  having  succeeded." 

"Upon  my  life,  though,"  observed  Uncle 
John,  "  I  didn't  see  it  in  that  point  of  view ; 
much  as  I  desired  the  settlement  of  this  affair, 
I  thought  that  another  delay  of  a  few  months 
must  have  taken  place,  as  a  matter  of  course." 

"That  was  certainly  my  impression."  re- 
joined Whitely,  "'  but  I  perceive  the  force  and 
justice  of  Valentine's  observations,  and  I  there- 
fore need  not  ask  if  Louise  is — I  will  not  say 
anxious,  but,  willing  for  the  marriage  to  lake 
place  immediately." 

"Oh!"  cried  Uncle  John,  playfully,  "tl'ej 
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[live  se'tled  it  between  them,  there  is  no  doubt 
of  that.  It  was  all  arranged,  my  friend,  before 
we  knew  a  word  about  the  matter." 

"As  far  as  the  consent  of  Louise  is  con- 
cerned," said  Valentine,  "it  certainly  was: 
after  much  persuasion  on  my  part — for  I  had 
far  more  difficulty  with  her  than  I  have  had 
with  you  J  Louise  did  consent,  but  only  on  the 
condition  that  I  succeeded  in  obtahiing  the  con- 
bent  of  her  father." 

"Dj(i  she  make  that  a  sine  qua  nonV  in- 
quired Whitely,  with  much  feeling. 

"Indeed  she  did;  and  urged  it  with  great 
earnestness." 

"  God  bless  her  !  God  bless  her !"  exclaimed 
Whitely,  with  a  broken  voice,  as  the  tears 
Bparkled  in  his  eyes,  " God  bless  her!" 

"She  is  a  jewel,"  said  Uncle  John,  "a  jewel! 
you  are  a  happy  fellow,  Val — a  happy  fellow." 

"I  believe  nira  to  be  worthy  of  her,"  said 
Whitely;  "I  am  sure  of  it.  Well,"  he  con- 
tinued, addressing  Valentine,  "'  and  when  is 
the  day  to  be  ?" 

"  Why,  as  the  fifteenth  was  fixed  before  the 
secret  wa-s  revealed,  I  thought  it  would  be  as 
well  not  to  alter  the  day.  I  therefore  propose 
that  the  ceremony  take  place  on  the  fifteenth." 

"  Well,  be  it  so,  I  have  no  objection  to  urge. 
The  fifteenth  wiU  soon  be  here,  but  the  sooner 
the  better,  perhaps.  Let  it  be  the  fifteenth.  I 
have,  however,  one  stipulation  to  make :  she 
must  not  marry  from  the  house  of  that  man." 

"Of  course  not,"  said  Valentine ;  "I  antici- 
pated that,  and  have  arranged  it  in  my  own 
mind  thus :  that  on  the  morning  of  the  four- 
teenth, she  leaves  Raven's  house  with  my 
mother,  to  take  up  her  abode  here ;  that  we 
dine  here  together  on  that  day,  and  that  the 
next  morning  you  accompany  her  from  here  to 
church." 

"That  will  do!"  said  Whitely;  "that  will 
do.  I  quite  approve  of  that  arrangement ;  it 
will  do  very  well." 

It  was  accordingly  thus  settled ;  and  imme- 
diately after  the  settlement  had  taken  place, 
Fred  returned  in  high  glee.  Louise  had  intro- 
duced him  to  Miss  Lovelace,  a  young  lady  who 
was  to  be  one  of  the  bridesmaids ;  and  of  all 
the  most  peautiful  kirls  he  had  ever  seen  in  the 
worlt,  with  the  single  exception  of  little  sister 
Louey,  she  was  the  most  peautiful,  and  coot- 
ness  knew  it ! 

This,  of  course,  was  quite  sufficient  for  Va- 
lentine to  go  on  with.  He  seized  it  with  avi- 
dity, and  rallied  poor  Fred  in  a  style  which 
produced  roars  of  laughter.  He  assailed  him 
at  every  point,  and  Fred  met  him  in  a  manner 
too  droll  to  be  resisted.  He  again  and  again 
declared  that  he  felt  himself  in  love,  and  didn't 
caie  if  the  whole  world  knew  it!  Thus  the 
remainder  of  the  evening  was  spent  very  mer- 
rily, and  at  eleven  they  all  left  the  house  much 
delighted. 

Valentine,  however,  was  determined  to  com- 
municate to  Louise  the  pleasing  result  of  his 
consultation  with  Whitely,  without  delay.  He 
had  therefore  no  sooner  seen  Whitely  and 
Uncle  John  home,  than  he  walked  with  Fred 
to  Raven's,  and  found  that  Louise  had  been 


expecting  his  arrival,  her  heart  having  told  her 
that,  however  late  it  might  be,  when  tlie  party 
broke  up  he  would  call.  When,  therefore,  he 
entered  the  drawing-room,  she  flew  to  meet 
him,  and  with  a  look  of  intense  anxiety,  read 
the  expression  of  success  in  his  countenance, 
and  was  happy. 

"Why  do  you  look  so  intently  at  me?"  in- 
quired Valentine.  "Is  it. to  see  if  I  have  been 
taking  too  much  wine  V 

"No,"  replied  Louise,  with  a  playful  move- 
ment of  her  head.  "It  is  not  that.  Yon  know 
why  I  look  at  you  so  earnestly.  You  know 
that  it  is  to  read  that  which  I  feel  that  I  do 
read,  the  fact  of  my  father  having  given  his 
consent.     It  is  so,  is  it  not?" 

"My  dearest  gii  ,  it  is,"  said  Valentine,  who 
then  sat  beside  her  and  explained  to  her  ail  he 
deemed  it  necessary  for  her  to  know,  and 
having  impressed  upon  her  how  worthy  Whitely 
was  of  her  affection,  he  drew  one  picture  of 
happiness,  and  left  another  behind  him. 

It  was  then  past  twelve ;  but  as  the  night 
was  calm  though  dark,  he  decided  on  walking 
home,  notwithstanding  he  knew  that  Uncle 
John  would  not  retire  till  he  returned.  He  had 
scarcely,  however,  left  the  hoiffe,  when  an 
emaciated  form  with  an  aspect  of  madness, 
hurried  past  him  muttering  incoherently  to 
himself,  and  then  suddenly  stopped,  and  then 
hurried  on  again,  and  then  again  stopped,  and 
turned,  and  then  again  hurried  on,  alternately 
laughing  and  groaning. 

Valentine,  when  the  form  turned,  felt  a  sud- 
den thrill.  He  had  certainly  seen  that  figure 
before !  who  could  it  possibly  be !  Resolved 
on  being  satisfied,  he  quickened  his  pace. 
Again  the  figure  stopped.  He  passed  it,  and 
on  reaching  the  next  lamp,  turned,  that  the 
light,  by  falling  upon  the  face  of  the  man,  might 
aid  him  in  discovering  who  he  was.  The  form 
came  on,  groaning  and  gnashing  his  teeth  as 
before,  and  on  reaching  the  lamp  stopped  again, 
as  if  struck.  The  light  fell  full  upon  him ;  it 
was  Walter ! — mad ;  obviously  mad  1  His  sunk- 
en eyes  glared,  and  he  looked  like  a  fiend. 

"  Just  Heaven  !"  thought  Valentine.  "  This, 
indeed,' is  a  dreadful  retribution!  Do  you  not 
know  me?"  said  he,  addressing  Walter,  and 
taking  his  arm. 

"  You  can't  prove  it !"  cried  Walter,  fixing 
his  eyes  upon  Valentine,  wildly.  "  You  have 
no  proof.  I  must  be  acquitted.  I  did  not  mur- 
der him ! — let  me  go." 

"  Do  you  not  remember  Valentine  ?" 

"  Yes !  he  was  the  cause  !  the  only  cause  !— 
I  know  him :  I  know  him." 

"  He  is  here :  he  stands  before  you :  I  am  he." 

Walter  again  glared  upon  him,  and  seized 
his  arm,  and  having  passed  his  hand  over  hia 
eyes  several  times,  shook  his  head,  and  said, 
"No — no — no.  You  are  not!  Let  me  go  home! 
— home." 

"  I'll  go  with  you,"  said  Valentine.  "  Teh 
me  where  you  live." 

"  I  told  you  before.  Let  me  go.  I  must  not 
be  detained.  You  have  no  proof,  I  tell  you ! 
Ha,  ha!  No  proof! — ro  proof!  Do  y'sur  worst ! 
No  proof! — I'll  not  be  detained  !" 
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Having  suddenly  disengaged  his  arm  from 
Valentine's  grasp,  he  hurried  on,  still  muttering 
■wildly  to  himself,  and  occasionally  giving  a 
maniacal  chuckle. 

Valentme  now  scarcely  knew  how  to  act; 
should  he  give  him  in  charge  of  the  police,  or 
follow  him?  He  had  spoken  of  home.  He 
might  then  bo  going  home.  Valentine  knew 
not  at  all  where  he  lived,  but  eventually  deci- 
ded on  allowing  him  to  proceed  without  inter- 
ruption, resolved,  however,  not  to  lose  sight  of 
him  until  he  should  enter  some  house.  He  ac- 
cordingly kept  a  few  paces  behind  him,  but  in 
order  to  do  so,  he  was  compelled  to  walk  as 
fast  as  he  possibly  could,  and  sometimes,  indeed, 
to  run,  for  Walter's  pace  could  not  have  been 
much  less  than  six  miles  an  hour. 

On  reaching  Bloomsbury  Square,  Walter  sud- 
denly stopped,  but  as  on  turning  sharply  round, 
he  saw  Valentine  approaching,  he  kept  on,  and 
got  into  Holborn,  where  he  increased  his  speed, 
being  evidently  anxious  to  avoid  all  pursuit. 
Valentine,  however,  kept  up  with  him,  mar- 
velling at  the  extraordinary^  strength  he  dis- 
played, and  expecting  every  moment,  of  course, 
that  he  would  either  turn  or  stop  at  some  house ; 
but  he  still  kept  on  and  on,  until  he  reached  the 
bottom  of  Holborn-Hill,  when  he  turned  up 
Farringdon  street,  muttering  and  laughing,  and 
clenching  his  fists,  and  striking  out  with  in- 
creased ene^g3^ 

"  Well,"  thought  Valentine,  who  began  to 
feel  fatigued,  "  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  keep 
on  at  this  rate  much  longer,"  when,  conceiving 
that  the  fact  of  his  keeping  behind  him,  might 
accelerate  his  pace,  and  perhaps,  deter  him 
from  going  in  even  when  he  reached  home,  he 
crossed  the  street  and  walked  on  the  opposite 
side. 

Still  Walter  kept  on.  He  passed  Fleet  street, 
and  when  he  had  done  so,  he  looked  sharply 
round,  and  as  he  could  perceive  no  one  behind 
him,  he  slackened  his  pace,  but  stopped  not 
until  he  liad  arrived  at  Chatham  Place,  where 
he  made  a  dead  stand,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the 
ground,  dropping  his  hands  listlessly,  and  mut- 
tering aloud.  Having  stood  in  this  position  for 
some  few  moments  without  raising  his  eyes, 
he  suddenly  started  off  again,  and  proceeded 
over  the  bridge  at  a  rapid  rate,  apparently  most 
anxious  to  get  home.  Just,  however,  as  he  had 
reached  the  centre  arch  of  the  bridge,  he  turned 
into  one  of  the  recesses  and  leaped  upon  the 
seat.  In  an  instant  Valentine  flew  towards  him, 
and  called  to  him  by  nam^ !  The  wretched 
maniac  heard  him,  but  uttering  a  dreadful  yell 
of  defiance,  sprang  over  the  balustrade,  and 
Valentine  but  reached  the  spot  in  time  to  hear 
the  water  opening  to  receive  him  with  a  roar. 

How  was  it  possible  to  aid  him  1  How  could 
he  be  saved  ?  "  Police  !  police  !  help !  help  !" 
shouted  Valentine,  darting  to  the  stairs,  and  a 
person  on  the  instant  ran  towards  him. 

'•'  A  gentleman  has  thrown  himself  from  the 
bridge,"  cried  Valentine.  "  How  can  we  save 
him]" 

'*  I  fear  we  can  render  him  no  assistance," 
».aid  the  stranger.  "  There's  no  waterman  near." 

Valentine  rushed  down  the  stops,  and  the 


stranger  followed.    The  tide  was  nuirsing  do  wn 
it   was    nearly   low    water:    every    boat   wa» 
aground,  and  nothing   could  be  seen  moving 
upon  the  river  within  hail. 

"  What, — what  can  we  dol"  exclaimed  Val- 
entine. 

"  Nothing !"  replied  the  stranger.  "  Nothing- 
nothing  can  be  done  !     He's  lost." 

The  tide  glided  smoothly  on.  Scarcely  a 
ripple  could  be  seen.  Once  Valentine  saw,  or 
imagined  he  saw,  the  head  of  a  man  rise  above 
the  surface,  but  in  an  instant  it  disappeared,  and 
was  seen  no  more. 

Still  he  lingered  at  the  water's  edge^  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  stream,  whUe  dwelling  upon  the 
frightful  catastrophe,  almost  in  a  state  of  uncon- 
sciousness, until  the  stranger  aroused  him^ 
when,  with  a  heavy  heart,  he  proceeded  home, 
and  by  relating  the  sad  event,  filled  the  mind 
of  his  uncle  with  horror. 


CHAPTER  LXVIII. 

IN  WHICH  THE  HISTORY  DRAWS  TO  A  CONCLUSION'. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  following  day,  Val» 
entine  was  endeavoring  to  ascertain  if  the  body 
of  Walter  had  been  fou»id ;  but  his  efforts 
were  unsuccessful.  He  took  a  boat  at  the 
Tower  Stairs,  and  was  rowed  a  considerable 
distance  down  the  river,  stopping  to  make  in- 
quiries at  eveiy  point,  but  could  hear  nothing 
of  him;  nor  could  he  communicate  with  his 
family,  not  knowing  where  they  resided.  He 
could,  therefore,  do  nothing;  and  although  he 
strongly  felt  that  it  would  have  been  better  had 
he  arrested  Walter's  progress  on  perceiving  his 
madness,  and  placed  him  at  once  under  re- 
straint, he  could  not  reproach  himself  under  th& 
circumstances,  seeing  that  he  had  done  that 
which  at  the  time  appeared  to  him  to  be  most 
advisable;  still  the  dreadful  event  made  a  deep 
impression  on  his  mind. 

From  Louise,  of  course,  this  was  concealed. 
Whitely  was  informed  of  it,  but  it  went  no 
further :  the  preparations  for  the  marriage,  there- 
fore, proceeded  as  if  nothing  of  the  kind  had 
occurred,  and  Valentine,  in  the  presence  of 
Louise,  appeared  to  be  as  gay  as  before. 

As  Raven  had  been  informed  of  its  having 
been  decided  that  Louise  should  leave  his 
house  the  day  previously  to  that  of  her  mar- 
riage, his  spirits  now  became  more  than  ever 
depressed.  He  was  indeed  a  wretched  being. 
He  felt  that,  although  in  the  midst  of  wealth 
and  splendor,  he  should  be  thenceforth  alone 
in  the  world,  without  a  child  to  love  him, — 
without  a  friend  to  esteem  him, — without  a 
single  creature  near  him  with  whom  he  cared 
to  associate;  excluded  from  all  society — an 
outcast. 

Sometimes  he  would  shut  himself  up  in  his 
room  for  hours,  and  seek  relief  in  tears;  some- 
times he  would  bitterly  rail  at  the  world;  at 
others  he  would  sit  and  gaze  upon  Louise  with 
all  the  fondness  of  a  father,  for  that  he  loved* 
her  dearly  no  doubt  could  exist.     To  him  this 
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parting  was  a  heavy  blow  indeed.  It  blasted 
every  prospect,  withered  every  earthly  hope ; 
not  a  flower  could  he  perceive  in  his  path  from 
thence  to  the  grave. 

As  the  day  of  parting  approached,  his 
wretchedness  increased,  and  when  the  thir- 
teenth arrived,  he  sent  to  beg  of  Uncle  John  to 
look  in  upon  him,  if  even  it  were  but  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

Uncle  John  went  accordingly  the  moment  he 
received  the  message,  and  found  him  dread- 
fully dejected.  His  eyes  were  dim  and  half 
closed  ;  his  cheeks  were  hollow,  and  his  lips 
livid ;  he  was  spiritless,  nerveless :  Despair 
seemed  to  have  marked  him  for  her  own. 

"  My  friend,"  said  he,  ''  if  I  may  still  call 
you  so,  I  am  a  miserable  man.  I  cannot  bear 
to  part  for  ever  with  her  whom  from  infancy  I 
have  reared,  loved,  and  cherished  as  my  own. 
I  am  childless,  friendless,  helpless.  I  have 
been  actively  battling  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury with  the  world,  but  my  spirits  never  de- 
serted me,  my  strength  never  failed  me,  till 
now.  What  am  I  to  do,  my  friend  ?  Give  me 
your  advice." 

"  Why,  upon  my  life,"  said  Uncle  John,  "  I 
don't  see  what  advice  I  can  give  you,  unless, 
indeed,  it  be  to  raise  your  spirits,  and  to  bear 
up  against  the  calamity." 

"  Which  is  precisely  what  I  feel  that  I  can't 
do.  I  seem  to  have  no  moral  strength,  no 
courage,  no  nerve,  as  if  I  were  the  only  man 
in  the  world  by  whom  a  wrong  had  been  in- 
flicted. Other  men  can  commit  crimes,  and 
think  comparatively  nothing  of  it.  The  fact 
does  not  alHict  them  ;  they  are  not  bowed  to 
the  earth  by  the  reflection  ;  they  can  stand 
erect,  and  bid  the  world  defiance :  yet  I,  v.'ho 
in  a  moment  of  passion,  folly,  frenzy — call  it 
what  you  will— committed  an  act  of  which 
thousands  upon  thousands  around  me  have 
been  guilty,  am  thus  struck  down  and  tortured." 

<'  It  must  not  be  imagined,"  observed  Uncle 
John,  "that  he  who,  having  committed  a 
criminal  act,  braves  the  world,  is  not  afflicted. 
He  may  feel  it  the  more,  for  that  feeling  is 
usually  most  acute  s'hich  a  man  takes  most 
pains  to  conceal.  1  hold  it  to  be  impossible  for 
any  man  capable  of  reflection  in  its  popular 
sense,  to  inflict  any  serious  injury  upon  another, 
or  to  commit  any  crime,  which  in  his  heart  he 
acknowledges  to  be  a  crime,  without  being 
afflicted.  Some  men  may  show  it  more  than 
others,  but  that  is  no  proof  that  others  feel  it 
less." 

*'  Well,  but  my  friend — now — do  you — Oh  ! 
I  remember  the  time  when  my  pride  would 
have  swelled,  when  my  heart  would  have  re- 
volted at  the  idea  of  asking  any  man's  forgive- 
ness ;  but  my  spirit  is  now  so  subdued,  I  am 
now  so  humble,  that  if  you  think  that  ho 
whom  I  have  injured  would  forgive  me,  I  would 
solicit  his  forgiveness — ay,  even  on  my  knees." 
•'  Why,  as  far  as  his  forgiveness  is  con- 
cerned," said  Uncle  John,  pausing — "  But  what 
do  you  mean  by  forgiveness"?  As  Christians 
we  are  tanght  to  pray  for  forgiveness  of  our 
trespasses  '  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass 
cgainst  us  j'  but  the  forgiveness  which  we  pray 


for  is  so  perfect  that  it  comprehends  reception 
and  reconciliation.  Do  you  mean  by  forgive- 
ness, in  this  case,  reception  and  reconciliation?" 

"  I  would  willingly  give  all  I  possess  in  the 
world  to  be  thu.s  forgiven  by  that  man." 

"  You  mean  of  course  for  him  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  you,  to  associate  with  you,  to  receive 
you  as  a  friend  1" 

"I  do." 

Uncle  John  shook  his  head  with  a  very,  very 
doubtful  expression. 

"You  think  it  impossible?"  said  Raven. 

"  Most  certainly  I  do.  I  have  heard  of  men, 
who,  actuated  by  the  vilest  and  most  sordid 
motives,  have  received  and  associated  with  the 
seducers  of  their  wives,  but  I  never  heard  of  a 
virtuous  man  becoming  reconciled  to.  or  re- 
ceiving him,  by  whom  the  wife  of  his  bosom 
had  been  corrupted.  Inasmuch,  therefore,  as 
I  feel  that  Whitely  loved  his  wife,  fondly,  pas- 
sionately loved  her,  and  as  I  know  him  to  be  a 
strictly  honorable  man,  I  do  think  it  impossible, 
utterly  impossible,  to  prevail  upon  him  to  re- 
ceive you  now  as  his  friend." 

"  I  am  satisfied,"  said  Raven,  "  quite  satisfied 
now.  But  without  such  a  reconciliation  on  hia 
part,  might  I  not  be  allowed  occasionally  to 
visit  his  children?" 

'•Why,  that  may  be  managed.  It  maybe 
managed  without  any  formal  consent  on  his 
part.     He  will  not  be  always  with  them." 

"  You  see,  my  friend,  I  know  that  you  see 
and  understand  the  position  in  which  I  am 
placed.  I  have  studiously  kept  aloof  from  all 
society :  I  am  a  man  of  no  family  :  I  have  not, 
to  my  knowledge,  a  single  relative  in  the  world. 
I  have  formed  no  connections,  no  friendships  : 
I  have  not  a  single  creature  to  care  for  me.  with 
the  exception  of  yourself,  Valentine,  Fred,  and 
Louise  :  there  is,  it  is  true,  one  besides  whose 
favor  I  would  conciliate — I  mean  Valentine's 
mother,  but  I  feel  that  I  must  not  think  of  that. 
If  therefore  you  desert  me,  if  I  am  henceforth 
deprived  of  your  society,  and  that  of  those  with 
whom  you  are  connected,  the  world  will  be  to 
me  a  perfect  wilderness ;  I  shall  indeed  be 
alone." 

"You  speak  like  a  man  without  hope,"  said 
Uncle  John.  "You  will  not  be  deserted.  I 
will  not  desert  yon  :  Valentine  will  not  desert 
you :  nor  is  it  at  all  likely  that  you  will  be  de- 
serted by  Louise,  whom 'you  have  treated  with 
so  much  kindness  and  affection." 

"  My  friend — and  you  have  proved  yourself 
to  be  a  friend  indeed — we  are  all  fallible  :  not 
,  that  I  wish  to  shield  myself  under  this  general 
proposhion ;  but  we  are  all  of  us  occasionally 
led  into  temptations,  which  we  feel  at  the  time 
to  be  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  This  was  my 
case,  at  the  period  from  which  the  birth  of  alJ 
my  troubles  may  be  dated  ;.  I  yielded  to  the 
temptation  into  which  I  had  been  led ;  bi>t 
although  I  cannot  expect,  that  he  whom,  by 
thus  yielding,  I  wronged,  will  so  perfectly  for 
give  me  as  to  receive  me  as  a  friend,  I  do  think 
that — having  proved  that  I  am  not  only  sorry 
for  having  acted  as  I  have  done,  but  anxious  to 
make  all  possible  reparation — others  may  with- 
out dishonor." 
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"I  would  rather,"  said  Uncle  John,  "asso- 
ciate with  a  man,  who,  like  you,  not  only  feels, 
but  acknowledges  that  he  is  sorry  for  having 
committed  an  offence,  than  with  one  who  treats 
that  offence  with  levity,  and  affects  to  hold  the 
opinion  of  the  world  in  contempt." 

'•'Then  will  you  come  often  and  see  me,  not- 
withstanding what  has  occurred  ?" 

"  I  will.''"  replied  Uncle  John. 

•'You  will  come  and  dine  with  me  ]" 

''Frequently.  I  think  of  living  entirely  m 
town  now." 

"I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it.  I  think  I  need 
net  say  that  I  shall  be  at  all  limes  most  happy 
to  see  you.  When  my  poor  girl  is  gone,  I 
shall  feel,  I  well  know  that  I  shall  feel  very 
wretched." 

"Come,  come,  you  must  bear  up  against  it." 

"I  will  as  well  as  I  possibly  can,  but  this  is 
a  dreadful  position  for  an  old  man  like  me  to 
be  placed  in." 

"  Well,  well :  we  must  make  the  best  we 
can  of  it.  These  things  always  seem  to  be 
greater  in  anticipation.  You  will  feel  it,  no 
doubt  3  but  we  must  endeavor  to  let  you  feel  it 
as  little  as  possible." 

"  My  dear  friend ;  I  have  no  right  to  expect 
this  kindness  from  you." 

"  Yes,  you  have  :  you  have  a  right  to  expect 
kindness  from  every  man,  who  professes  to  be 
your  friend.  But  let  us  say  no  more  about  it. 
Although  we  cannot  do  all,  something  may  be 
done,  and  you  may  rest  assured  of  this,  that 
all  I  can  do  I  will." 

Raven,  whose  spirit  was  indeed  subdued, 
again  and  again  thanked  him,  and  the  gratitude 
which  he  warmly  expressed  was  unfeigned. 
He  did  feel  grateful  to  him,  very,  very  grateful, 
for  the  loneliness  of  his  position  pressed  heavily 
upon  his  heart,  and  none  appreciate  kindness 
50  highly  as  those  whom  society  in  general 
spurns.  An  act  of  friendship  then,  shines  forth 
as  an  act  of  friendship  indeed.  The  veriest 
wretch  feels  it  :  it  strikes  to  his  heart's  core  : 
he  would  iiy  through  lire  anil  water  to  protect 
or  to  serve  him  who  treats  him  with  common 
kindness,  when  he  feels  that  he  is  treated  by 
all  but  him  with  scorn,  or  who  extends  the 
hand  of  friendship  when  all  other  friends  are 
gone. 

The  conduct  of  Uncle  John  may,  in  this  par- 
ticular instance,  be  by  some  rigid  moralists  con- 
demned ;  but  let  those  who  would  condemn 
him  point  out  what  save  penitence  can  be 
offered  for  injuries  which  cannot  be  redressed  : 
and  if,  on  discovering  their  inability  to  do  this, 
they  still  contlemn  him,  they  must  deny  that 
that  Heavenly  attribute.  Charity,  ought  ever  to 
enter  the  soul  of  a  just  man. 

He  viewed  the  crime  of  which  Raven  had 
t}een  guilty — and  none  could  have  had  a  great- 
er horror  of  that  crime  than  he  had  per  se — 
with  due  reference  to  the  proverbial  fallibility 
of  man's  nature  :  nothing  could  have  induced 
him  to  palliate  that  crime ;  but,  although  he 
fcgarded  it  not  alone  as  a  personal  offence,  but 
also  as  an  offence  against  society  in  the  aggre- 
gate— when  he  saw  Raven  spiritless,  bowed  to 
ttifc  very  earth,  and  broken-hearted,  he  would 


not  trample  upon  him:  no !--prornpte:l  by  tlie 
voice  of  nature,  he  extended  his  hand  to  raise 
him,  with  those  charitable  feelings  which  he 
felt  that  he  could  not  repudiate  ehher  as  a 
Christian  or  as  a  man. 

But  notwithstanding  he  thus  benevolently 
sought  to  inspire  him  with  sufficient  strength 
to  bear  the  pang  of  parting  with  Louise.  Raven 
was  still  much  dejected.  He  felt,  indeed,  gre.itly 
relieved  while  Uncle  John  was  with  him  ;  but 
when  he  had  left,  he  sank  again  beneath  the 
dread  of  the  morrow,  and  when  the  morro'vV 
came,  it  found  him  as  wretched  as  before. 

Having  passed  a  restless,  miserable  night,  he 
rose  early,  and  trietl  to  raise  his  spirits,  but  in 
vain  :  on  being  summoned  to  breakfast  he  burst 
into  tears. 

Louise,  who,  as  usual,  presided  at  the  table, 
rose  to  meet  him  as  he  entered  the  room,  when 
he  took  her  hands  and  pressed  ihemj  and  gazed 
upon  her  mournfully,  and  kissed  her  pale  brow, 
and  gazed  upon  her  again;  but  neither  uttered 
a  word :  their  hearts  were  too  full  to  speak  j 
they  sat  down  in  silence,  and  scarcely,  during 
the  time  they  were  at  breakfast,  was  that  si- 
lence broken. 

Fred,  who,  like  the  rest,  felt  miserable,  was 
the  first  to  leave  the  table,  and  soon  after  him 
Louise  and  the  widow  retired,  leaving  Raven 
in  sadness  alone. 

"  With  whom  shall  I  breakfast  to-morrow," 
thought  he,  "and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow? 
Henceforth  I  shall  be  desolate.  What  comfort, 
what  joy  can  I  hope  for  nowl  This,  twenty 
years  since,  or  even  ten,  I  m.ight  have  borne:  I 
had  energy  then — spirit — nerve  :  I  could  have 
struggled  with  it  then;  but  to  be  left  thus  now, 
in  the  vale  of  years,  when  I  most  need  the  com- 
fort which  those  whom  I  have  cherished  alone 
can  impart,  when  my  faculties,  both  moral  and 
physical,  are  withering,  when  I  am  sinking, 
fast  sinking  into  the  grave,  is — ^just,  just ;  I  ad- 
mit it  to  be  just,  but — dreadful." 

Pursuing  this  sad  train  of  thought,  he  sat 
weeping  like  a  child — for  all  his  manhood 
seemed  to  have  left  him — until  the  clock  struck 
twelve,  when  he  started  up,  and  paced  the 
room,  trembling  with  violence. 

It  was  the  hour  appointed  for  the  departure  of 
Louise,  and  soon  afterwards  she  entered  the  room 
to  take  leave,  accompanied  by  Fred  and  the 
widow. 

"I  know,  my  dear  child,"  said  he,  with  a 
tremulous  voice,  as  she  approached  him  '.n 
tears,  "I  know — your  object — in  coming  to  lae 
now.  It  is — it  is — yes — I  am  getting,  my  dear 
child,  a  feeble  old  man — bowed  down — bowed 
down  by  atlliction — Well,  well — the  grave — the 
cold  grave — God  forgive  me  ! — God  forgive 
me!" 

"Father!"  exclaimed  Louise,  passionately, 
"  if  you  are  not  my  father,  I  feel  that  you  ha^^i 
been  to  me  all  tnat  a  father  shoukl  be — for 
mercy's  sake,  do  not — do  not — father!"  she 
added,  falling  upon  his  neck,  "  my  heart  will 
break !" 

"  My  child  1"  exclaimed  Raven,  whose  utter- 
ance  was  half-choked,  while  tears  of  agony 
gushqd  from  his  eyes — "  my  sweetest,  loveliest 
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child,  you  must  not  be  unhappy  !  Wretched- 
ness is  mine — I  alone  must  be  wretched  !  T-he 
only  comfort,  the  only  comfort  I  can  hope  for 
now  is  to  see  you  happy — to  see  you  happy! 
You  will  not  deprive  me  of  that ! — No,  you  will 
not!  —  Bless  yo\i\  Come  —  come,'-'  he  conti- 
nued, albeit  scarcely  able  to  articulate  a  word. 
"  come  :  to-morrow,  you  know,  to-morrow  ! 
Vou  only  leave  this  for  a  happier  home  !  Bu-t 
you  will  not  forget  me  ?  You  will  think  of  me 
sometimes  ?  You  will  not  forget  him  who  loved 
you  from  childhood  so  fondly,  so  dearly  1 — You 
vvill  not  despise  me  1  No,  you  will  not  despise 
me'?" 

"  Never !"  exclaimed  Louise,  fixing  her  eyes 
earnestly  upon  him,  although  they  swam  in 
tears;  ''  my  heart  tells  me  that,  whatever  may 
have  happened,  whatever  may  occur,  I  can 
never  despise,  I  can  never  forget,  I  can  never 
cease  to  love  him  by  whom  from  infancy  I 
have  been  treated  with  so  much  affection." 

Again  Raven  blessed  her,  and  pressed  her  to 
his  heart,  and  endeavored  to  cheer  her,  al- 
though tears  were  trickling  fast  down  his 
cheeks,  and  he  continued  to  sob  bitterly. 

"I'll  no  longer  afflict  you,  my  loveliest  girl," 
said  he.  "No!  I'll  no  longer  afflict  you.  This 
parting  is  sad,  vey-y  sad.  You  would  say  fare- 
well to  me:  yes,  farewell  you  would  say:  it 
may  be  the  last — the  last  time.  I  am  sinking, 
I  know  I  am  sinking ;  my  strength  has  deserted 
me ;  I  am  getting  very  feeble  ;  I  shall  not  sur- 
vive it  long :  no,  I  feel  that  I  can"t  survive  it 
long.  But,"  he  added  emphatically,  raising 
his  eyes  with  great  fervor  of  expression.  "  in 
the  midst  of  my  affliction  I  have  one  comfort, 
one  consolation,  which  is,  that  whatever  I  may 
have  been,  whatever  1  am  now,  I  have  done 
towards  her  of  whom  I  am  now  to  be  deprived 
all  that  a  parent  could  conceive  to  be  his  duty 
to  a  child,  and  that  she  leaves  me  now  with  a 
heart  as  guileless,  and  a  mind  as  pure,  as  when 
in  infancy  I  fondly  adopted  her  as  my  own." 

At  this  moment  a  coach  drew  up  to  the  door, 
and  Fred — who  had  been  standing  at  the  win- 
dow, apparently  firm  as  a  rock,  while  engaged 
in  closing  his  eyelids  as  his  eyes  became  full, 
that  the  tears  might  fall  straight  upon  the  car- 
net  unseen — announced  Valentine's  arrival. 
Kaven  took  Fred's  hand,  and  pressed  it  warmly, 
and  then  drew  Louise  aside. 

'•'  My  dear  girl,"  taid  he,  producing  a  small 
pocket-book,  and  pleicing  it  in  her  hand,  "  be- 
fore you  leave  me,  my  love,  take  this:  give  it 
to  Valentine.  He  will  take  care  of  it  for  you; 
but  promise  me — it  may  be  my  last  request, 
Louise — yes.  my  dear,  it  may  be  my  last — pro- 
raise  me  that  you  will  not  name  it  to  your 
fathe;  I  knovr  that  you  will  not  refuse  to  take 
it — for  my  sake — I  know  you  will  not  •  but  it 
reed  not  be  mentioned  to  him,  my  dear:  it 
need  not.     You  promise '?" 

'•'  I  do,"  replied  Louise,  "  I  do." 

"  God  bless  you,  my  child ! — God  bless  you ! 
And  now,"  he  added,  in  broken  accents,  as 
Valentine  entered,  "  farewell ! — farewell !  Be 
happy !  May  Heaven  protect  you  all !" — when, 
placing  Louise  in  the  arms  of  Valentine,  he 
turned;  and  sobbing  aloud,  left  the  room. 


His  utter  prostration  of  spirit  touched  ihera 
nearly.  Even  Valentine  was  deeply  affected; 
but  as  upon  him  devolved  the  task  of  restoring 
them  all,  his  feelings  were  studiously  con- 
cealed. He  assumed  an  air,  not  of  gaiety,  but 
of  calmness;  and  as  he  felt  that  the  sooner 
they  left  then  the  better,  he  haste)ied  their  de- 
parture  as  much  as  strict  delicacy  could  sanc- 
tion, and  soon  succeeded  in  getting  them  into 
the  coach.  Here  he  allowed  their  feelings  to 
have  free  vent.  He  did  not  attempt  to  check 
them;  but  on  arriving  at  the  house,  he  soon 
subdued  them  by  explaining  how  ill  they  would 
accord  with  the  feelings  of  Whitely,  and  how 
calculated  to  induce  him  to  believe  that  Raven 
still  held  that  place  in  their  affections  which 
ought  to  be  occupied  by  him. 

Louise  saw,  at  a  glance,  the  justice  as  well 
as  the  expediency  of  acting  upon  this  sugges- 
tion; which  Valentine  no  sooner  perceived, 
than  he  began  to  talk  in  a  livelier  strain,  and 
thus  by  degrees  raised  her  spirits. 

Having  partaken  of  some  refreshment,  Lou- 
ise and  the  widow,  who  were  inseparable,  left 
Valentine  and  Fred,  playfully  intimating  that 
they  hoped  to  have  the  honor  of  their  company 
at  six.  Before,  however,  Louise  left  the  room, 
she  gave  Valentine  the  pocket-book  which  Ra- 
ven had  presented  to  her ;  and  having  explained 
to  him  the  promise  she  had  given,  told  him  tc 
see  when  she  was  gone  what  it  contained.  He 
did  so :  it  was  the  cover  of  a  pocket-book 
merely  ;  but  he  found  therein  twenty  one-thou- 
sand-pound notes,  and  a  packet,  apparently  of 
parchment,  sealed  and  addressed  to  him,  with 
instructions  that  the  seal  was  not  to  be  broken 
until  after  Raven's  death. 

"  I  scarcely  know,"  thought  Valentine,  "  thai 
we  ought  to  receive  tliis ;  and  yet,  were  we  to 
return  it,  it  would  perhaps  break  his  heart ! 
Well,  well;  we  shall  see." 

'•Hur  never  tit!"  cried  Fred,  as  if  he  had 
that  moment  awakened  from  a  dream.  "As 
true  as  cootness ! — Well,  now,  inteet,  look  you, 
really,  ant  in  truth,  now:  hur  never — cootness 
knows  it !" 

"  Did  you  speak  ?"  inquired  Valentine,  as  if 
he  had  not  been  quite  positive  about  the  matler. 

"  Hur  was  only  thinking  apout  the  treatful 
scene  petween  my  uncle — that  is,  Mr.  Raven — 
ant  Louey.  Hur  titn't  like  to  let  them  see  me, 
although,  cootness  knows  it.  Putt  hur  say,  my 
poy,  how  tuU  he  must  pe  now,  without  anypotty 
apout  him !  Hur  wish  he  was  coing  to  tine 
with  us  to-day,  after  all ;  hur  too  inteet." 

"Fred,"  said  Valentine,  "to-day  you  must 
on  no  account  suffer  his  name  to  escape  your 
lips." 

"  No,  hur  know,  hur  know  ! — it's  only  to  you- 
Putt  as  true  as  hur'm  alive,  hur  wish  he  was 
coing  to  tine  with  us." 

"  You  would  rather  that  he  should  dine  with 
us  than  Miss  Lovelace  V 

'"  No,  cootness,  no :  hur'd  rather  have  her 
than  live  thousant  Mr.  Ravens.  Putt  is  she 
coming,  my  poy? — is  she  coming?" 

"  She  will  dine  with  us,  of  course." 

"Hur  titn't  know  that^  now.  Inteet,  ther., 
hur  titn't.     Hur'm  very  clat  you  toll  me." 
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"  Are  you  really  in  love  with  that  girl,  Fred?'' 

"Over  het  ant  ears  !  Putt  isn't  she  a  peauti- 
?ui  creature  ?" 

"  She  appears  to  be  a  very  sweet  girl.  But 
I  shall  know  more  about  her  ia  the  morning. 
I  shall  have  to  kiss  her  to-morrow,  you  know : 
all  day  long  I  shall  be  at  it." 

"■  Phot !  kiss  Miss  Lovelace  V 

"  As  the  bridesmaid,  of  course." 

''  Is  that  the  etiquette  of  the  pusiness?  If  it 
ifi — oh !  hur  wish  hur  was  you  !  Ant  yet  hur 
ton't,  pecause  then  hur  shoot  pe  marriet  to  Louey, 
ant  shoot  have  to  love  nopotty  pesites.  Putt 
hur  ton't  think  hur  coot  kiss  Miss  Lovelace ! 
Hur  think  hur  shoot  plush  too  much,  ant  trem- 
ple.  However,  hur'm  very  clat  you  tolt  me  she 
was  coming,  pecause  hur  must  co  ant  tress  a 
little  for  tinner." 

'■'Of  course!  That  is  indispensable.  But 
will  you  first  go  with  me?" 

"  Anyphere  in  the  worlt !"  replied  Fred. 

"  Let  us  start,  then,"  said  Valentine ;  and 
they  left  the  house  at  once,  and  proceeded  to  a 
jeweller's,  where  Valentine  purchased  several 
rings,  but  especially  one  which  he  was  anxious 
for  Louise  to  present  to  Whitely.  They  then 
called  upon  L'ncle  John,  and  while  he  was 
dressing,  Valentine  summoned  the  widow  Smug- 
man,  and  commissioned  her  to  purchase  a  bride 
cake  —  the  richest  she  could  meet  with  —  and 
an  extraordinary  quantity  of  white  kid  gloves, 
which  were  to  be  sent  to  the  house  forthwith ; 
and  when  Uncle  John  considered  himself  suf- 
ficiently beautified  to  accompany  them,  they 
entered  a  coach  and  drove  round  for  Whitely, 
who  was  delighted  with  the  idea  of  their  call- 
ing for  him  under  the  circumstances,  and  join- 
ed them  without  delay. 

On  arriving  at  the  house,  they  were  received 
with  much  elegance  by  Louise,  who  introduced 
them  to  Miss  Lovelace,  the  onlj^  stranger  pre- 
sent ;  and  then  addressed  herself  almost  exclu- 
sively to  her  father,  whom  she  thereby  made 
perfectly  happy.  Fred  managed — he  would 
have  been  indeed  puzzled  to  tell  how — but  he 
did  manage,  to  get  to  one  of  the  windows  with 
Miss  Lovelace,  and  while  Uncle  John  and  the 
widow  were  on  the  sofa  conversing  about  sun- 
dry domestic  arrangements,  Valentine  was  giv- 
ing various  instructions  to  the  servants,  but 
more  especially  for  the  cake  to  be  produced  in 
the  event  of  its  arriving  in  time  for  the  dessert. 
He  was,  however,  but  a  short  time  absent,  and 
soon  after  his  return  to  the  drawing-room  dinner 
was  announced,  w'hen  Whitely  of  course  took 
Louise,  and  Valentine  Miss  Lovelace,  which 
Fred  thought  particularly  hard.  He  sat,  how- 
ever, next  to  her  at  table,  which  was  a  great 
consolation;  but  then  he  couldn't  eat!  He 
managed  the  soup  very  fairly ;  the  wine  too  he 
managed:  he  also  disposed  of  a  little  fish,  but 
after  that  he  had  no  more  appetite  than  an  infant. 
He  could  not  tell  at  all  what  to  make  of  it.  He 
was  more  than  half  inclined  to  become  alarm- 
ed. He  did  fancy  at  one  time  the  breast  of  a 
chicken  ;  but  as  it  happened  that  on  its  being 

E laced  before  him  he  caught  the  eyes  of  Miss 
ovelace,  the  breast  of  the  chicken  remained 
mtofched.     He   held   this  to   be   somewhere 


about  the  oddest  thing  in  life ;  but  that  which 
he  considered  more  particularly  odd,  -ivas  the 
fact  that  Miss  Lov<?lace  arranged  it  so  that  her 
eyes  met  his  ever}'  moment.  He  had  no  idea 
that  her  immediate  object  was  to  give  him 
every  scope  to  take  wine  with  her.  No:  that 
indeed  was  the  very  thing  he  was  anxious  to 
do,  and  he  tried  to  do  it  several  times;  but  the 
very  moment  her  eyes  were  turned  towards 
him  with  an  encouraging  expression,  he  avert- 
ed his  and  looked  e.vtremely  stupid.  To  his 
purely  private  feelings  this  was  very  distressing, 
while  it  was  not  very  pleasant  to  Miss  Lovelace, 
for  she  certainly  did  try  very  hard  to  give  hira 
courage,  and  thought  it  very  odd  that  it  should 
be  without  success.  At  length,  being  quite  out 
of  patience,  she  gave  the  thing  up,  when  he 
became  more  composed;  still  he  never  in  his 
life  made  so  frightful  a  dinner ! — the  quantity 
he  consumed  was  really  out  of  all  character 
trifling:  indeed  so  trifling,  that  when  his  appe- 
tite returned  with  the  tranquillity  of  his  mind, 
he  cherished  serious  thoughts  of  temporary 
starvation  until  the  cake  was  produced  with  the 
dessert — according  to  the  instructions  of  Val- 
entine, who  conceived  that  while  its  produc- 
tion could  not  be  very  incorrect,  as  they  wei'e 
by  themselves,  it  would  at  least  have  novelty  to 
recommend  it — when  he  fully  made  up  for  lost 
time  by  setting  to  work  upon  it  with  unex- 
ampled zest. 

There  was,  however,  one  at  the  table  whose 
enjoyment  was  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
person  present,  and  that  was  Whitely.  His 
pleasure  was  of  a  peculiar  character.  He  felt 
intensely  happy:  his  felicity  was  tranquil,  btit 
his  heart  was  filled  with  the  truest,  the  purest 
delight.  He  addressed  himself  chiefly  to  Louise, 
with  whom  he  felt  more  than  ever  charmed, 
and  when  she  had  retired,  his  burden  was  his 
child,  whose  name  he  appeared  to  be  unable 
to  pronounce  without  shedding  tears  of  joy. 

As  they  had  all  to  be  up  early  in  the  morn- 
ing— ten  being  the  hour  appointed  for  the  cere- 
mony to  take  place — they  sat  but  a  short  time 
over  their  wine.  Nor  did  they  remain  long  on 
rejoining  the  ladies.  They  all,  indeed,  seemed 
most  unwilling  to  leave,  for  they  all  felt  most 
happy ;  but  certain  considerations  which  had 
reference  to  the  repose  more  especially  of 
Louise,  induced  them  to  take  their  departure 
early,  when  Uncle  John — suddenly  recollecting 
that,  although  the  health  of  the  bride  and  the 
bridegroom  had  been  drunk,  it  had  not  been 
drunk  properly — would  have  them  all  home 
with  him.  and  with  him  they  remained  till  past 
midnight. 

In  the  morning  at  nine  precisely,  as  had  been 
previously  arranged,  Valentine  and  Uncle  John 
— who  had  risen  at  half  past  five  with  the  view 
of  being  in  time — called  for  Whitely  and  Fred, 
and  then  proceeded  in  the  highest  possible 
spirits  to  the  house  which  contained  the  fair 
bride. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  philosopher,  either 
ancient  or  modern,  that  a  woman  never  looks 
so  beautiful  as  on  the  morning  of  her  marriago 
with  him  whom  she  loves ;  but  as  it  seems  per* 
fectly  unnecessary  to  say  that  which  has  been 
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said  perhaps  several  times  before,  it  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  sufficient  to  state  that  on  this 
nappy  occasion,  Louise  looked  more  lovely  than 
ever.  She  was  dressed  with  extreme  neatness, 
and  that  very  neatness  imparted  to  her  appear- 
ance an  additional  charm,  while  from  her  eye 
softly  beamed  fond  affection,  and  she  smiled 
with  surpassing  sweetness  upon  him  by  whom 
she  knew  that  she  was  tenderly  beloved. 

'•  Well,  now  inteet,"  said  Fred,  addressing 
Miss  Lovelace,  as  Valentine  and  Louise  were 
exchanging  such  terms  of  endearment  as  those 
which  lovers  in  general  under  the  same  sweet 
circumstances  are  prone  to  exchange ;  "  phot 
am  hur  to  too,  look  you,  phen  hnr'm  in  church  1 
Hur've  peea  looking  over  the  pusiness,  put 
cootness  knows  hur  can  fint  no  instructions 
inteet  neither  for  you  nor  for  me,  look  you  ! — 
phot  have  we  poth  cot  to  too  "?" 

"  Why,  unfortunately,"  replied  Miss  Love- 
lace, as  her  merry  eyes  twinkled,  "  we  have  to 
do  nothing  but  to  stand  and  look  on" 

"  Tit  you  .say  unfortunately  V  inquired  Fred 
with  much  emphasis. 

•'  Why — I  think — yes — I'm  quite  inclined  to 
believe  that  I  did.  But  do  you  wish  to  have 
something  to  do  ?" 

"Tecititly  ! — ant  something  to  say." 

"And  so  do  I.  W^hat  a  remarkable  coinci- 
dence !  Suppose  we  insist  upon  having  some- 
thing to  say  ! — suppose  we  are  married  at  the 
same  time  1" 

"  Oh  !  apove  all  other — putt  too  you  mean — 
cootness  knows  ! — too  you  really  mean  that  V 

"  Why" — said  Miss  Lovelace,  archly  hesitat- 
ing— "  not — exactly." 

"  Now  that  is  too  pat ! — pecause  if  you  teci- 
titly tit,  inteet  the  pusiness  shoot  pe  tone  !" 

'•Your  politeness  is  conspicuous.  I  appre- 
ciate it,  believe  me.  But  I  am  strongly  dis- 
posed to  think,  do  you  know,  that  if  we  defer 
our  marriage  it  will  perhaps — taking  all  things 
into  consideration — be  as  well !" 

'•You  are  a  very  creat  tease  to  me,"  said 
Fred,  "  ant  cootness  knows  it.  You  first  raise 
my  hopes,  ant  then  tash  them  to  the  crount." 

Had  Fred  studied  for  a  month  to  make  a  for- 
mal declaration,  he  could  not  more  effectually 
have  imparted  to  Miss  Lovelace  the  knowledge 
of  how  matters  stood.  She,  however,  disdained, 
of  course!  to  make  it  appear  that  she  knew 
aught  about  it,  and  continued  to  address  him 
in  the  most  playful  style,  without  apparently 
giving  it  a  single  thought  that,  with  her  play- 
fulness, she  was  dealing  destruction  to  his 
peace. 

The  time  for  starting  now  arrived,  and  the 
carriages  dashed  up  to  the  door,  when  Whitely 
took  the  hand  of  Louise,  and  having  fondly 
embraced  her,  he  blessed  her  with  fervor  and 
led  her  forth  with  pride. 

On  arriving  at  the  church,  Valentine  saw  a 
ngurc  anxiously  hurrying  into  one  of  the  cur- 
tained pews  near  the  altar.  He  merely  caught 
a  glimpse  of  that  figure,  but  he  knew  it  in  an 
instant  to  be  Raven.  He  was,  however,  silent 
on  the  subject^  for  as  he  alone  had  seen  him,  he 
was  anxious  of  course  that  to  all  besides,  the 
factof  h.^8  presence  should  remain  unknown. 

Dd 


Having  been  courteously  received  by  the 
officiating  minister,  they  proceeded  to  the  altar, 
and  the  ceremony  commenced,  and  during  its 
progress  the  firmness  of  Louise  never  deserted 
her  for  an  instant.  Whitely  shed  tears,  and  so 
did  the  widow  and  Uncle  John :  the  eyes  of 
Fred  sparkled,  and  so  did  those  of  Miss  Love- 
lace :  but  Louise  was  as  firm  as  Valentine  him- 
self :  her  hand  never  trembled,  her  voice  never 
faltered:  the  purity  of  her  heart  and  mind 
sustained  her,  and  both  were  as  calm  as  they 
were  pure. 

The  ceremony  ended,  they  repaired  to  the 
vestry,  but  while  at  the  altar  Valentine  fre- 
quently heard  a  deeply  drawn  sigh  and  a  fer- 
vent response  proceed  from  the  pew  which  the 
broken-hearted  Raven  had  entered.  He  would 
have  gone  to  him  wiUingly,  had  it  been  only  to 
shake  hands  with  him  in  silence,  but  as  this 
was  impossible  without  being  observed,  he 
tried  to  forget  him  and  the  agony  which  he 
knew  he  would  that  day  especially  have  to 
endure,  and  so  far  he  succeeded,  that  on  leav- 
ing the  church  all  his  thoughts  were  fixed  on 
his  beautiful  bride. 

On  their  return  they  sat  down  to  a  sumptu- 
ous breakfast,  and  all  felt  inspired  with  gaiety 
and  joy.  Each  dwelt  upon  how  the  others 
looked  during  the  ceremony,  but  nothing  was 
lauded  so  generally  or  so  highly  as  the  firm- 
ness and  graceful  deportment  of  Louise. 

As  the  carriage  had  been  ordered  at  twelve, 
to  convey  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  Miss 
Lovelace  and  the  widow,  to  Brighton — where, 
as  originally  proposed,  the  honey-moon  was  to 
be  passed — the  ladies  immediately  after  break- 
fast retired  to  prepare  for  their  journey,  and 
fhus  occupied  themselves  in  a  transport  of  hap- 
piness until  the  hour  appointed  for  their  de- 
parture had  arrived,  when,  after  a  most  warm 
and  affectionate  adieu,  they  started  with  the 
understanding  that  Whitely,  Uncle  John,  and 
Fred,  should  join  them  at  Brighton  on  the  mor- 
row. 


CHAPTER  LXIX. 

BEINGS    THE    HISTORY    TO    A    CLOSE. 

The  life  and  adventures  of  Valentine  as  a 
ventriloquist  may  be  said  to  have  ended  with 
his  marriage.  He  did  —  for  the  pure  gra- 
tification of  Louise,  whom  he  continued  to  love 
with  the  most  affectionate  warmth  —  indulge 
occasionally  in  the  developement  of  his  power; 
but  as  he  found  that  in  proportion  as  the  strength 
of  his  assumed  voice  increased,  that  of  his  natu- 
ral voice  diminished,  he  on  all  other  occasions 
contented  himself  with  a  relation  of  the  various 
scenes  which  his  peculiar  faculty  had  enabled 
him  to  produce,  and  never  failed  to  excite  by 
such  relation  the  most  uproarious  mirth. 

As  a  wife,  Louise  was  most  devoted  and 
most  happy.  Before  marriage,  words  had 
passed  between  her  and  her  Valentine  indica- 
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nve  of  the  possession  of  a  fier}'  disposition  ;  but 
that  fire — which  is  commonly  kindled  in  those 
who  have  been  petted  and  spoiled,  who  have 
been  the  kings  or  the  queens  of  their  immediate 
sphere,  aad  who  have  neither  known  society 
beyona  their  own  circle;  nor  tasted  affliction — 
was  extinguished.  She  seemed  to  live  upon 
his  smiles  •  her  highest  aim  was  to  make  him 
happy.  No  frown  ever  gathered  upon  her  fair 
brow ;  no  word  of  reproof  ever  passed  her  lips. 
He  gave  her  indeed  but  little  cause  for  reproof; 
for,  while  in  him  no  vicious  habits  had  been 
engendered;  he  had  seen  far  too  much  of  the 
world  to  be  drawn  by  its  dazzling  ephemeral 
follies  from  the  sphere  of  honor  and  permanent 
peace ;  but,  independently  of  everything  which 
might  have  been  supposed  to  be  a  cause,  she 
felt  disinclined  at  all  times  to  notice  any  slight 
accidental  irregularity,  which  morbid  minds  are 
too  prone  to  construe  into  neglect,  and  this  dis- 
inclination was  based  upon  the  knowledge  of  that 
all-important  matrimonial  secret,  that  wives,  to 
be  happy,  must  study  at  all  times  the  happiness 
of  their  husbands. 

'■'  Dear  Valentine,"  she  would  say,  "  I  know 
not  whether  all  married  people  enjoy  the  felicity 
which  we  enjoy;  but  if,  my  love,  they  do,  mar- 
riage, in  general,  must  indeed  be  a  delightful 
btate  of  existence." 

'•  It  is  in  general  a  delightful  state  of  exist- 
ence," Valentine  would  reply;  '-'but  the  feli- 
city which  we  enjoy  is  experienced  only  by 
those  who,  like  us,  strive  to  promote  each 
other's  happiness.  It  is  not  every  man,  ray 
Louise,  that  has  a  wife  so  devoted,  so  affection- 
ate as  I  have ;  but  with  all  that  affection,  with 
all  that  devotion,  I  should  not,  I  could  not  be 
happy,  did  I  not  believe  that  you  were.  Amia- 
bility, if  even  it  be  without  fond  affection,  is  a 
greater  promoter  of  happiness,  my  love,  than 
the  fondest  affection  without  amiability;  but 
where  a  man  has,  as  I  have,  a  dear  little  wife, 
who  developes,  as  you  do,  both,  he  must  be — 
if,  indeed,  he  can  appreciate  both — he  must  be, 
as  I  am,  happy  indeed." 

And  thus  they  lived,  devotedly  attached  to 
each  other,  cherishing  reciprocal  confidence 
and  love. 

Raven  did  not  long  survive  the  blow  inflicted 
upon  him  by  the  loss  of  Louise.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  her  marriage,  he  returned  home  after  the 
ceremony  in  a  state  of  extreme  wretchedness, 
and  was  in  consequence,  for  several  days,  con- 
lined  to  his  bed ;  but  by  virtue  of  great  care  and 
skilful  treatment  on  the  part  of  his  physician, 
he  rallied,  and  was  no  sooner  enabled  to  get  about 
again,  than  —  in  a  letter,  in  which  his  whole 
history  was  condensed,  and  in  which  he  again 
and  again  expressed  his  contrition  forw'hat  had 
occurred  between  him  and  the  wife  of  Whitely 
—  he  sent  a  formal  proposition  of  marriage  to 
Valentine's  mother,  declaring,  in  terms  the  most 
eloquent,  that  the  remainder  of  his  life  should 
be  proudly  devoted  to  the  pleasurable  task  of 
rendering  her  happiness  complete. 

The  widow,  on  the  receipt  of  this  proposal, 
scarcely  knew  how  to  act.  She  consulted  Un- 
cle John;  she  consulted  Valentine;  she  con- 
culted  Louise ;  but  as  from  neither  could  she  ex- 


tort a  single  word  of  advice,  she  was  com  lel 
led  to  fall  back  upon  her  own  judgment,  iv:\C 
the  result  of  the  deliberate  exercise  of  tha> 
judgment  was,  that  she  gracefully  declined,  on 
the  sole  specific  ground  of  her  having  resolved 
not  to  marry  again. 

This  refusal — although  couched  in  the  most 
delicate  and  elegant  terms — was  a  death-blow 
to  Raven.  He  never  left  the  house  alive  aftei 
that.  He  considered  his  fate  to  be  thereby 
sealed,  and,  as  he  ascribed  it  to  the  assumed 
fact  of  his  being  despised,  he  gave  himself  up  to 
despair.  While  on  his  death-bed,  he  was  fre- 
quently visited  by  Uncle  John.  Valentine,  too, 
often  saw  him,  and  when  on  the  point  of  disso 
lution,  his  spirit  was  cheered  by  the  presence 
of  Louise,  whom  he  caressed  with  all  the  rap 
ture  he  had  strength  to  display.  The  delight, 
however,  which  her  visit  excited,  had  the  effect 
of  accelerating  his  death.  Almost  immediately 
after  her  departure,  he  ceased  to  breathe,  while 
in  the  act  of  praying  that  she  might  be  blessed 
and  protected  forever. 

To  Valentine  he  bequeathed  the  whole  of 
his  wealth,  and  although  he  had  lived  for  many 
years  in  the  most  splendid  atiiuence,  so  strictly 
had  he  kept  aloof  from  all  society,  that  had  il 
not  been  for  the  mere  sake  of  appearance,  Val- 
entine and  his  uncle  were  the  only  two  per- 
sons by  whom  He  would  have  been  followed  to 
the  grave. 

Nor  did  Whitely  long  survive  him.  The 
cruel  treatment  he  had  experienced  while  con- 
fined in  the  asylum,  had  so  effectually  under- 
mined his  constitution,  that  when  the  excite- 
ment which  gave  liim  an  unnatural  strength  had 
subsided,  he  calmly  and  gradually  sank.  In 
his  last  moments,  however,  he  had  the  joy  of 
being  attended  by  his  children  :  he  was  happy 
in  viewing  their  prospect  of  happiness,  and  thus 
he  tranquilly  died. 

Soon  after  his  death,  Fred  married  Miss 
Lovelace,  and  goodness  knew  it.  It  was  a 
long  time  before  she  w-ould  give  her  consent — 
although  the  affair  had  been  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  settled  at  Brighton — but  at  length  she 
really  could  not  any  longer  withhold  it :  he  was 
such  an  extremel}' good-natured  soul! — he  had 
so  happy  a  disposition  ! — he  was  so  attentive, 
so  kind,  so  affectionate, — so  excessively  affec- 
tionate ! — so  devoted  !  And  they  lived  very 
happily  together,  and  in  the  due  course  of  time 
had  a  very  fair  familj'  of  children  ;  but  if  the 
truth  must  be  told — and  the  necessity  for  telling 
it  may  be  fairly  admitted — she  most  certainly 
did — albeit  not  much  enamored  of  equestrian 
exercises  in  general — ride  the  high  horse  in 
reality  rough-shod  over  the  proud  pre-emineiio{» 
of  his  position  as  a  man.  Sometimes  he  would 
attempt  to  reason  with  her  on  this  special 
point ;  but  in  the  vocal  department  she  could 
heat  him  out  of  the  field.  He  stood  no  chance 
at  all  with  her  there  :  competition  was  quit£ 
out  of  the  question.  He,  notwithstanding, 
often  thought  that  if  she  could  only  understand 
a  little  Welsh — that  being  the  tongue  in  which 
he  was  able  to  express  his  sentiments  with 
most  eloquence — he  should  have  a  better  pros- 
pect of  success,  and  v.iih  Iijs  view  ho  tried  c.t 
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various  occasions,  by  divers  strong  arguments, 
to  prevail  upon  her  to  learn  that  peculiarly 
fniphonious  and  licyiid  language,  but  in  vain ; 
she  had  a  horror  of  the  "buzz"  of  it;  she 
could  not  endure  it :  she  pointedly  declared 
that  it  set  her  teeth  on  edge,  and  he  was  there- 
fore compelled  to  give  it  up.  Still  Fred  was 
not  unhappy — far,  very  far  from  it.  He  loved 
his  little  Caroline,  and  she  loved  him :  neither 
would  have  been  separated  from  the  other  for 
the  world ;  but  she  would  go  occasionally  to 
rather  alarming  lengths,  with  the  view  of 
establishing  her  ascendancy  upon  a  sound  sub- 
stantial basis. 

"  Toes  Louey,"  he  inquired  of  Valentine, 
with  a  singular  expression,  in  the  early  part  of 
his  matrimonial  career,  "  toes  Louey  ever 
pounce  apout,  my  poy,  and  plow  up,  look  you?" 

'•'Never!'"'  replied  Valentine. 

'•  Not  phen  you  are  with  her  alone  ?" 

''Never!  She  is  always  the  same  gentle 
csreature,  always  amiable,  always  calm." 

"Well,  inteet,  then,  cootness  knows,  Carry's 
not  a  pit  like  her.  Ilur  ton't  mean  to  say  that 
she's  anything  pat,  look  you  ! — No,  she's  a  coot 
kirl^at  heart  a  very  coot  kirl  inteet;  putt  hur 
must  say  that  if  she  were  a  little  more  like 
Louey  hur  shoot  like  it  all  the  petter." 

'•'  Why,  Caroline  always  appears  to  be  very 
amiable  and  kind;  and  1  am  sure  she  is  fond 
af  you,  Fred." 

"So  she  is,  my  poy;  yes,  so  she   is!     Ant 
bhe  pehaves  herself  like  a  princess  phen  aproat; 
it's  quite  peautiful  to  pe  with  her;  putt  phen 
she  gets  home,  it  is  not  inteet  so  jjeautii'ul !" 
*  '•'  What !  does  she  scold,  Fred  ?'' 

'•'  Scolt !  Hur  pelieve  you.  Hur  ton't  wish 
to  say  a  single  wort  against  Carry,  nor  woot 
hur  say  a  wort  to  any  other  creature  preathing; 
put  if  hur  coot  putt  make  her  unterstant  that  it 
woot  pe  most  tecitetly  petter  if  she  were  always 
as  milt  as  Louey,  hur  shoot  like  it,  look  you, 
apove  all  other  things  in  the  worlt !" 

-Fred  however  never  did  succeed  in  prevail- 
ing upon  Caroline  to  understand  (his.  His  very 
inability  to  pronounce  his  b's  formed  an  in- 
superable bar  to  his  perfect  success,  although 
this  was  not  so  great  a  thing  as  might  have 
been  expected,  for  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
istence of  this  bar  she  was  very  well  consider- 
ing, when  she  had  her  own  way;  but  when- 
ever he  wished  to  have  his,  or  offered  the 
slightest  opposition  to  her  will,  it  became  strict- 
ly necessary  for  him  to  look  cut. 

They  visited  Valentine  constantly.  He  was 
poor  Fred's  adviser,  although  he  never  inter- 
lined:  Caroline  needed  no  adviser;  she  found 
that  she  could  manage  matters  very  well  with- 
out ;  but  although  they  dined  with  Valentine, 
Louise,  and  Uncle  John,  twice  and  frequently 
three  times  a  week,  she  never  by  any  accident 
exhibited  there  the  pre-eminence  she  had  ac- 
quired, which  made  things  pleasant  to  all,  and 
thus  year  after  year  their  social  intercourse 
continued  to  be  uninterrupted. 

One  morning,  as  Valentine  and  Louise,  hav- 
ing sent  the  carriage  on,  were  pursuing  their 
way  towards  Pall  Mall,  their  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  an  extraordinary  looking  cabman, 


who  while  bowing  to  them  and  smiling,  and 
raising  his  hat,  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of 
general  ecstasy.  Valentine  shook  his  head 
with  a  view  of  intimating  to  him  that  his 
services  were  not  required;  but  the  fellow — ■ 
about  whom  there  was  a  great  deal  of  style, 
for  his  cravat  was  tied  in  the  newest  knot,  and 
while  he  sported  an  imperial  beneath  his  nether 
lip,  an  eyeglass  appeared  by  the  side  of  his 
badge — was  not  satisfied  with  this,  but  con- 
tinned  to  smile  and  to  raise  his  hat  with  un- 
exampled grace,  and  at  length  drove  up  to 
them,  when  Valentine  recognised  him  at  once — 
it  was  Horace. 

"  What,  Horace  !"  he  cried,  smiling  with  an 
expression  of  amazement. 

"This  is  the  dodge,  sir:  this  is  the  dodge," 
observed  Horace ;  "  I  hope  you  are  in  a  stale  of 
salubrity.  Haven't  seen  you  for  several  gene- 
rations." 

"  Why,  how  long  have  you  been  at  this 
work '?" 

"  A  blessed  six  months,  come  the  seven-and- 
twentieth." 

"  Well,  call  upon  me,"  said  Valentine,  giving 
his  card  ;  "  we'll  tdk  things  over  and  see  what 
can  be  done." 

"  Let  me  drive  you  home,"  said  Horace. 
"  Do  let  me  drive  you.  I  want  a  bit  of  felicity- 
just  at  this  time,  and  that  will  be  about  ihu 
thing.  It's  much  better  than  pedestrianizing 
over  the  stones.  Besides,  it  will  make  me 
happy." 

"Well!"  said  Valentine,  "be  it  so;"  and 
w-hen  he  and  Louise  had  entered  the  cab,  the 
horse  dashed  away  in  the  highest  style  of 
which  he  was  capable. 

On  arriving  at  the  house — and  they  were  not 
long  doing  the  distance — Horace  leaped  from 
his  seat  with  amazing  alacrity,  and  performed 
one  of  the  most  rcclierdie  knocks  upon  record. 

"  Come  in,"  said  Valentine,  on  alighting ; 
"the  servant  shall  hold  your  horse." 

"Yen  are  very  polite,"  returned  Horace; 
"but  he  never  stirs  without  me,  except  upon 
the  stand.  But  you  may,"  he  added,  address- 
ing the  servant,  and  waving  his  hand  with  an 
air,  "  you  may  give  an  eye  to  the  animal !" 

"Now,  then,"  said  Valentine,  v/hen  he  and 
Horace  had  entered  the  parlor,  "let  us  have  a 
glass  of  wine.     How  are  they  all  at  home  1" 

"  Polly  is  pretty  salubrious."  replied  Horace  ; 
"  but  the  old  lady's  no  great  things.  She  has 
never  been  able  to  got  over  the  fact  of  the 
governor  having  walked  into  the  water.  V'ou 
heard  of  that  affair,  I  suppose  1" 

"Unhappily,  I  saw  it." 

"You  did!" 

"  I  happened  to  be  on  the  bridge  at  the  very 
time." 

"  What,  did  he  leap  off  the  bridge  ?  Hew 
was  it  1  Do  tell  me :  we  never  could  learn. 
All  we  know  is,  that  he  was  picked  up  at  Lime- 
house  Hole,  dead  as — but  how  did  it  happen?" 

Valentine  explained,  and  with  so  much  feel- 
ing, that  he  even  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of 
Horace  ! 

"After  all,"  said  Horace,  when  Valentine 
paused ;  "  it's  of  no  use  for  a  man  to  go  crooked 
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in  this  world.  Things  are  sure  to  come  round ; 
•t's  sure  to  come  home  to  him;  he's  sure  to 
be  served  out  in  some  ^vay.  That  property  of 
uncle's — you  know  all  about  it?  What  good 
did  it  do  us  ?  Why,  it  flew  like  blessed  chaff 
before  the  hurricane !  Twenty  shares  in  this 
dodge,  fifty  shares  in  that,  and  a  hundred  shares 
in  the  other:  safe  to  tum  up  something  out-and- 
out  :  safe !  And  so  they  did :  they  all  turned 
up  swindles,  the  dirtiest  swindles,  and  thus  the 
money  was  dodged  away.  The  day  on  which 
we  missed  the  old  governor,  an  execution  was 
in  the  house,  and  there  were  we  without  the 
money  even  to  buy  a  leg  of  mutton.  Of  course, 
every  stick  was  walked  off  with  the  utmost  reg- 
ularity :  we  hadn't  a  bed  to  lie  upon,  nor  a  grid- 
iron to  cook  a  mutton  chop.  The  governor  was 
buried  by  the  parish,  because  as  we  didn't  happen 
to  hear  of  it  in  time,  we  couldn't  own  him,  so 
that  expense  was  spared ;  but  starvation  looked 
us  right  full  in  the  face,  and  starved  we  must 
have  been  beyond  all  dispute,  had  it  not  been 
that  the  old  lady  luckily  had  a  whole  mob  of 
pawnbroker's  tickets  —  for  everj-thing  portable 
had  been  pledged — which  tickets  we  gradually 
sold,  and  for  a  week  or  two,  managed  to  get  a 
bellyful  of  victuals  with  the  proceeds.  I  endea- 
vored, of  course,  to  obtain  employment,  but  the 
fools  to  whom  I  applied  made  a  point  of  setting 
up  a  loud  laugh,  as  if  they  derived  the  most  ex- 
alted satisfaction  from  the  idea!  I  knocked 
several  of  them  down,  and  got  fined  for  the  as- 
sault, but  that  was  a  luxury  I  was  soon  obliged 
to  cut,  for  the  fines  walked  into  the  tickets  most 
amazingly  !  I  was  willing  to  do  anything  in  the 
world,  but  was  able  to  get  nothing  in  the  world 
to  do.  I  tried  it  on  at  the  wharfs :  it  was  no  go 
there :  stronger  men  were  standing  about  un- 
employed. I  answered  a  lot  of  advertisements 
for  clerks:  no  character,  no  recommendation. 
I  tried  to  get  a  birth  as  a  groom.  'How  long 
did  you  live  in  your  last  place  V  That  settled 
it.  I  told  them  all  as  plainly  as  a  man  could 
speak,  that  I'd  do  my  very  utmost  and  try  all  I 
knew.  But  no,  the  fools  would  not  have  me  ! 
What  then  was  I  to  do  ?  I  would  not  come  any 
felonification.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  that, 
come  what  might ;  although  it  certainly  was 
a  very  rotten  position  for  a  fellow  to  be  placed 
in  without  two-pence  half-penny  in  his  pocket, 
and  without  a  friend  whom  he  could  borrow 
two-pence  half-penny  of:  for  all  those  trumps 
whom  I  used  to  meet  and  treat  with  brandy- 
and-water,  cut  me  dead  when  I  became  a  little 
seedy :  it  was  wonderful  how  suddenly  they 
became  short-sighted  :  they  could  not  see  a  bit 
beyond  their  noses:  it  was  quite  an  epidemic 
amongst  them,  and  I  had  some  thoughts  of  ap- 
plying to  the  opticians  for  employment,  con- 
ceiving that  the  spectacle  trade  must  of  necessity 
be  looking  up ;  but  then,  what  did  I  know  about 
the  spectacle  trade  or  any  other  trade  1  what 
did  I  know  about  anything]  Nothing.  Look 
at  the  way  in  which  I  was  brought  up  !  Train 
up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  toddle  —  you 
know  the  rest,  but  what  was  I  fit  for?  That's 
where  I  felt  it !  What  could  I  do  ?  I  should 
not  have  cared  if  I  alone  had  had  to  grub  my 
w,-»y  through  it:  I  shouldn't  have  cared  if  I'd 


had  no  one  to  look  to  but  myself.  I'd  have 
trotted  into  the  army  if  that  had  been  all,  or 
gone  on  board  a  man-of-war,  or  walked  over 
to  Australia  or  New  Zealand,  or  any  other  un- 
cultivated feature  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  I'd 
have  got  a  crust  somewhere  for  myself;  but 
there  were  the  women !  —  what  were  they  to 
do  ?  That  was  the  pull !  I  couldn't  leave  them ! 
They  suffered  enough  as  it  was,  for  I  couldn't 
earn  a  penny,  nor  they  couldn't  earn  a  penny. 
They  had  strong  thoughts  at  one  time  of  taking 
in  mangling,  but  we  hadn't  enough  money  to 
get  a  machine.  We  hadn't  sufficient  even  to 
buy  a  board — '  Mangling  done  here' — although 
that  might  have  been  advertised  in  chalk  upon 
the  shutter;  but  the  machine  was  the  thing;  let 
them  have  tried  all  they  knew,  they  couldn't 
have  mangled  without  a  machine.  Nor  would 
the  washing  dodge  do,  for  they  hadn't  a  tub, 
while  there  was  not  a  creature  under  the  cano- 
py of  heaven  who  would  give  them  credit  for 
a  ha'porth  of  soap.  I  tried  to  raise  money  on 
my  own  personal  security;  but  that  was  no  go, 
they  wouldn't  have  it,  although  I  offered  them 
anj'thing  per  cent.  And  thus  we  went  mud- 
dling on,  w'eek  after  week  and  month  after 
month  —  I  out  from  morning  till  night  to  gel 
sufficient  for  a  meal,  and  they  at  home  more 
than  half  naked,  praying  for  my  success. 
Sometimes  I  took  home  a  six-pence,  but  more 
frequently  nothing.  They  knew  the  moment 
I  entered  whether  I  had  anything  for  them  or 
not.  If  I  had,  their  eyes  brightened  up  like 
brilliants  as  they  kissed  me  ;  if  not,  they  kissed 
me  all  the  same,  and  I  heard  no  complrLint  but 
that  involved  in  a  sigh,  which  they  would  have 
suppressed  if  they  could." 

"That  was  very  sad,  veiy  sad  indeed,"  ob- 
served Valentine. 

"  Sad !"  echoed  Horace;  "  there,  if  you'll  be- 
lieve me,  I  was  sometimes  ready  to  go  and 
crib  a  mutton-chop  ! — I  was,  indeed !  And  I 
should  have  ione  it  frequently,  when  I  saw 
them  at- home  starving;  I  know  I  should;  but 
that  I  had  firmly  resolved,  that  as  an  act  of  dis- 
honesty had  brought  us  to  that,  I  would  never, 
while  I  lived,  be  engaged  in  another." 

"And  to  that  resolution  you  adhered?" 

"I  did,  and. ever  will.  I  cannot  have  gieater 
temptations  than  I  have  had,  and  I  know  now 
that  I  can  resist  them." 

"  But  why  did  you  not  applv  to  me  ?" 

'•Pride  was  the  first  cause,  inability  the  se- 
cond. I  was  too  proud  to  do  so  til!  everything 
was  gone ;  and  by  that  time  you  had  left  the 
house  in  which  you  used  to  live,  and  I  suppose 
they  thought  you  didn't  want  to  be  troubled 
with  me  at  all,  for  I  couldn't  persuade  them  to 
give  me  your  address." 

"That  was  wrong  of  them;  very,  very 
wrong." 

"  Fortunately,  however,  soon  after  I  called, 
which  was  not  till  every  other  hope  was  with- 
ered to  a  stalk,  I  managed  to  pick  up  a  few 
sixpences  by  assisting  the  grooms  to  run  their 
horses  down,  and  so  on,  which  carried  me  for 
s>  long  time  over  the  ground — indeed,  until  one 
of  the  grooms  turned  livery-stable  keeper, 
w.len,  fancying  that  I  knew,  perhaps,  some- 
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tiu::^  about  a  horse, — and  I  flatter  myself  I  do, 
— he  did  the  handsome,  and  put  me  on  a  cab, 
which  suits  me  very  well;  and  I  have  been  at 
it  ever  since,  and  the  women  are  of  course 
gathering  together  a  little  flesh  again,  although 
I  don't  suppose  that  the  old  lady  will  ever  get 
over  the  governor's  death.  How  ever  he  could 
dream  of  cutting  out  of  the  world  in  that  way, 
I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  imagine." 

"  But  of  course  you  believe  him  to  have  been 
insane  at  the  time  ?" 

"Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth, — and  it's  useless 
now  to  disguise  it, — he  was  never  in  his  right 
senses  after  that  unblest  kidnapping  affair. 
His  mind  was  always  diseased,  always  wander- 
ing. His  imagination  was  always  on  the  rack. 
He  was  continually  conjuring  up  some  spectral 
nonsense,  continually  fancying  that  his  brother 
stood  before  him.  But  that  which  hurt  him 
more  than  all,  was  the  fact  of  his  brother  hav- 
ing left  him  the  whole  of  his  property  precisely 
as  if  nothing  had  occurred.  That  was  the  thing ; 
that  was  his  real  death-blow.  After  that  he 
took  to  brandy^  of  which  he  drank  enormous 
quantities,  sufficient,  I  should  say,  in  a  week, 
to  sew  up  a  whole  regiment  of  soldiers.  But  it 
never  made  him  drunk !  That  was  the  most 
remarkable  point  of  the  compass.  It  made  him 
mad,  doubtless,  and  desperate  in  his  specula- 
tions, for  of  all  the  extraordinary — there,  I  do 
firmly  believe  that,  if  a  company  had  been 
started  for  the  restoration  of  rotten  eggs, 
he  would  have  taken  a  hundred  shares  at 
a  premium.  However,  he  is  gone,  and  per- 
haps the  less  that  is  said  of  his  errors  the 
better." 

"  Well,"  said  Valentine,  "touching  your  pre- 
sent position :  you  must  be  doing  something 
better  for  yourself  than  driving  a  cab.  Turn 
the  thing  over  in  your  mind,  and  let  me  in  a 
day  or  two  see  you  again.  If  there  be  any 
Kind  of  business  into  which  you  would  like  to 
enter,  let  me  know,  and  if  I  see  the  slightest 
prospect  of  your  being  successful,  I'll  lend  you 


suflicient  money  to  commence  wiih.  and  you 
shall  undertake  to  return  it  to  me  when  you 
grow  rich.  In  the  mean  time,"  he  continued, 
writing  a  cheque  for  a  hundred  pounds,  "give 
this  to  your  wife,  and  tell  her  to  hope  for  better 
days." 

For  some  time  Horace  looked  as  if  unable  to 
believe  what  he  heard;  but  when  Valentine 
shook  hands  with  him,  and  gave  him  the  cheque 
at  the  same  time,  his  feelings  of  gratitude 
overcame  him,  and  he  burst  into  tears. 

"I  don't  know  what  to  say!"  he  cried,  at 
length. 

"Say  nothing,"  returned  Valentine.  "Let 
me  see  you  again  soon." 

Horace  wiped  his  eyes  with  the  dow  of  his 
cravat,  and  prepared  to  depart ;  but  before  he 
left  the  room,  he  grasped  Valentine's  hand,  and 
with  the  most  intense  earnestness  and  feeling, 
said,  "  In  the  names  of  my  poor  wife  and  mo- 
ther, I  thank  you." 

Valentine  frequently  saw  him  after  this.  He 
assisted  him  in  every  possible  way,  and  Horace 
lost  no  opportunity  of  evincing  his  gratitude. 
He  purchased  for  him  the  lease  of  some  livery- 
stables,  which  were  a  source  of  considerable 
emolument,  and  had  the  gratification  of  seeing 
him  prosper  by  virtue  of  indefatigable  zeal. 
And  to  Valentine — who  gloried  in  acts  of  bene- 
volence —  it  was  a  high  gratification  indeed. 
Being  exceedingly  wealthy,  he  had  the  power 
at  his  command  to  do  an  immense  amount  of 
aood ;  and  he  never  permitted  an  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  of  that  power  to  escape  him. 
The  more  happiness  he  imparted  to  others,  the 
more  happy  he  felt.  He  was  esteemed  by  a.l 
who  knew  him :  he  was  honored,  beloved. 
With  his  beautiful,  devoted  Louise,  his  sweet 
children,  his  good  mother,  and  Uncle  John  — 
who  was  always  in  a  state  of  rapture,  and  sel- 
dom, indeed,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  whh- 
out  a  child  upon  his  knee — he  continued  to  live 
in  the  purest  enjovment  of  health,  wealth, 
honor,  and  peace. 


THE    END. 
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THE   INTRODUCTICWf. 


1'VCB  true  character  of  an  Old  English  Gen- 
vl^iHan  vras  never  sustained  better  than  bv  Sir 


•whose  vices  and  crimes,  ■whose  frands  and  loi 
geries  caused  the  premaiture  death  of  your  t(»» 
fond  mother,  who  was  so  infatuated  tliat  her 
love  for  you  increased  in  proportion  as  your 
title  to  her  affection  diminished — you  presume 
to   say,  as  if  it   were  a  mere  hypothesis,  '  if 


John  Fitzgerald  Croly,  Knight,  of  Croly  Hall,  iyour  conduct  has  not  been  at  all  times  strictly 
Suffolk.  He  lived  on  his  estate,  which  was  worth '  irreproachable !'  Can  you  imagine  for  one  uio- 
between  four  and  five  thousand  a  year ;  and,  j  ment  that  I  have  forgotten  these  things  ?  I 
while  his  judgment,  local  position,  and  general ;  promised  her,  whose  death  you  so  heartlessly 
influence,  commanded  the  respect  of  the  weal-  j  accelerated,  that  I  would  not  reveal  them,  nor 
thy,  his  mercy  as  a  magistrate,  combined  with  j  will  I ;  but  I  cannot  forget  them,  I  cannot 
his  exuberant  generosity  as  a  man,  very  natu-  forget." 

rally  endeared  him  to  the  poor.  "  Nor  forgive,"  rejoined  George,  "  nor  forgive. 

Sir  John  had  two  sons, — the  brothers,  whose  like  a  Christian  :  nor  will  you  admit  that  a  man 
history  we  are  now  about  to  trace, — the  name  I  may  repent." 

of  the  elder  being  George,  and  that  of  the  I  "  God  forbid  that  I  should  not  admit  that,'' 
younger  Charles.  Charles  was  all  life  and  ani-  said  Sir  John.  "Could  I  believe  that  you  had 
mation.  full  of  health  and  manly  vigor,  as  ami- { repented,  not  a  syllable,  having  reference  to  the 
able  and  a?  generous  in  disposition  as  Sir  John !  past,  should  ever  again  escape  my  lips  ;  but  re- 
himself;  but  George  was  a  hypocrite — a  heart-l  pentance  is  a  virfue  of  which  you  have  no 
less  hypocrite,  wrapped  in  the  cloak  of  religion,  i  practical  knowledge  ;  under  that  very  mask. 
He  was  originally  intended  for  the  church,  and  I  which  you    artfully  ask  me  why  you   should 


had  constantly  expressed  the  most  earnest  de 
sire  to  return  to  the  University  with  the  view 
of  being  ordained  ;  but  Sir  John,  who  had  dis- 


wear,  your  conduct — your  general  conduct  now 
just  as  irreproachable  as  ever !     You  may 
imagine  that,  because  my  fatherly  pride  has 


covered  his   real  character,  and  who  had  com-  i  prompted  me  to  invest  you  nooi'jially  with  the 
1  ii  .  TT_.-        :._  i_  1      stewardship  of   my  estate,  I  confide  in  your 

judgment  and  integrity !  I  have  not  the 
sliglitest  confidence  in  either.  I  have  watched 
you  with  the  eye  of  a  lynx,  and  you  have  suc- 
ceeded in  inspiring  the  conviction  that  I  have  a 
dishonorable,  heartless  son :  a  son  who  prays 
with  fervor  only,  when  he  prays  for  his  father's 
death  !" 

"  You  wrong  me,"  said  George,  with  an  af- 
fected sigh ; "  but  I  must  bear  all  meekly.  My 
feelings  must  be  wounded  still :  still  must  I  m 


pelled  him  to  leave  the  University  because  he 
could  trust  him  -in  Cambridge  no  longer,  dis- 
countenanced that  which  he  most  sincerely 
f;lt  would  be  an  awful  desecration. 

"  I  know  you,"  said  he,  on  the  last  occasion 
oc  which  this  subject  was  reverted  to ;  "  I 
know  you,  George,  better  than  you  know 
yourself;  but  you  have  sufficient  knowledge  of 
yourself  to  know  that  religion  with  you  is  but 
a  mask." 

"Why  should  I  wear  it?"  demanded  George, 


'To  deceive  ! — to  deceive,  sir  !"  replied  Sir;  silence  endure  persecution,  though  it  rend  my 
John.  "  But  you  need  not  even  hope  to  de-  j  very  heartstrings.  Yet  will  I  once  more  ap- 
feive  me."  I  peal  to  you.     Will  you  consent  to  my  attain- 

"  I  have   no  wish    to   deceive    you,"   said  ing  the  only  dearly  cherished  object  I  have  oa 
George ;  "  and  if  my  conduct  has  not  been  at  earth  ?" 
all  times  strictly  irreproachable — "  "  Your  ordination !"  cried   Sir  Jchn.     "  God 

"  If  your  conduct  has  not  been  at  all  times  forbid  !  I  do  not  pretend,  George,  to  know  your 
strictly    irreproachable,    sir  ?       What    do   you  real  motive  ;  but  I  feel  convinced  that  you  have 
mean  )     You,  whose   fraudulently   contracted  some  deep  design,  therefore,  never  revert  to  th« 
debts  I  have  paid  a  dozen  times — you.  whom  1  subject  again." 
have    twice   saved    from    transportation — yon,       Neither  of  this,  nor  of  any  other  converi*- 
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tion  of  a  similar  character,  had  Charles  the 
slightest  knowledge.  He  was  studying  for  the 
bar,  and  resided  principally  in  town  ;  and  al 
though,  when  at  home,  he  could  not  but  ob- 
serve a  marked  coolness  existing  between  Sir 
John  and  George  ;  he  ascribed  it,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  the  fact  of  their  always  living  to- 
gether, and,  on  the  other,  to  George's  character- 
istic taciturnity. 

There  was,  however,  one  who  was  not  ac- 
•juainted  with  the  nature  and  substance  of  these 
conversations,  and  that  was  CorneUus  Craske, 
commonly  called  Corney  Craske,  the  son  of  one 
ef  Sir  John's  oldest  tenants.  Corney,  whose 
father  held  but  a  small  occupation,  not  more  than 
forty  acres,  with  scarcely  suificient  capital  to 
•work  that,  had  been  sent  to  school  by  Sir  John, 
and  subsequently  taken  into  his  service.  He 
was  the  most  especial  fiivorite  of  George,  for  he 
■would  never  appear  either  to  see  or  to  know  of 
any  of  George's  delinquencies.  It  is  true  he 
watched  him  narrowly  ;  but  George  had  no 
conception  of  that; — it  is  also  true  that,  by 
virtue  of  listening,  he  had  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  all  those  transactions  which  Sir  John 
and  George  were  equally  and  anxious  to  con- 
ceal ;  but,  as  he  never  breathed  a  syllable  on 
the  subject  to  any  one  but  liis  father,  they 
could  have  no  suspicion  that  those  transactions 
■were  not  to  him  unknown.  To  his  father  he 
communicated  all  that  transpired.  Secrets  he 
was  able  to  keep  from  all  the  world  but  lum  : 
he  hoarded  them  in  his  breast  as  misers  hoard 
gold,  in  the  full  conviction  of  security ;  and,  as 
he  overheard  the  whole  conversation  just  re- 
'^orded,  he  went  to  him  with  tlie  view  of  mak- 
ing another  deposit. 

"  Well,  Dad,"  said  he,  as  he  entered,  "  and 
how  goes  it  now  ?" 

"  Oh  !  middlin',  Corney,  middlin',"  replied  the 
old  man.  "How  are  you,  and  how  do  they 
find  'emselves  up  at  the  Hall  ?" 

"  All  right  but  two  on  'em :  they  don't  feel 
nght.  Theie's  been  such  a  mortal  kick  up 
again  this  morning." 

"  What  about,  Corney,  eh,  what  about  ?" 

"  The  old  game  again  !  One  wants  to  be  ;i 
parson,  and  the  other  won't  have  it." 

"  Oh,  Sir  Jolin  and  Mr.  George!  Ah.  I  ><  r. 
Well,  I  on'y  know  one  thing  and  that  ain't  two, 
if  I  was  Sir  John,  and  I  found  his  mind  right 
on  'termined,  I  wouldn't  stand  out  a  mite 
longer" 

'■  Well,  he'd  make  a  regular  beauty  of  a  par- 
gon  no  doubt ; — here,  a  man  who's  been  twice 
saved  from  transportation  I" 

"  On'i/  once,  Corney  ;  come,  come,  on'y  once. 
Don't  make  liim  a  single  mite  worse  than  he  is.'' 

"  I  tell  you  twice  he's  been  saved  !  Sir  John 
aaid  so  to-day." 

"  But  not  afore  yow,  Coi'ney  ? — not  afore 
yow  ?" 

"  No  ;  but  he  told  him,  and  I  heard  it  all.  I 
t'louffht  there  was  going  to  be  suffen  up  fresli 
eo  I  planted  my?elf  at  my  old  post  again." 

"  A)i,  the  keyhole,  Cornev  ;  I'm  mortal  afear- 
ed  o'  that,  old  post  o'  yourn.  I  doubt,  Corney 
bor,  yow'l  be  catched  one  o'  these  times,  and  if 
yow  be,  do\i  n  goes  yar  castle.  But  is  tliis  a 
fresh  case  o'  forgery  then  i" 


"  No,  it  seems  to  be  an  old  un  ;  but  Sir  Joho 
told  him  flat  he'd  saved  him  twice." 

"  Well,  Coney  bor,  all  I  can  say  is,  know  no- 
thin'.  Let  what  yow  know  go  along  o'  what 
yow  don  know  ;  that's  the  way  to  get  on,  bor : — 
know  nothin'.  I  know'd  a  man  as  made  heaps 
o'  money  by  knowin  nothin'.  They  chose  him 
on  the  old  corporation,  and  when  they  went  to 
tell  him  they'd  chose  him,  says  he,  '  I  can't 
sarve.'  '  Why  not  ?'  says  they.  '  'Cause,'  says 
he,  '  I  know  nothin'  1'  '  Then,'  says  they,  '  yar 
the  very  man  we  want !'  So  they  had  "him  in, 
and  by  knowin'  nothin'  he  purty  well  feathered 
his  nest." 

"  And  who  knows,"  said  Corney,  "  I  shan't 
feather  mine.  If  it  should  by-and-by  be  known 
that  I  know  all,  they  may  make  it  answer  w/y 
purpose  then  to  know  notliing." 

"  It  answers  your  purpose  to  know  nothin' 
now,"  returned  Craske.  "  It's  yar  bread 
Whatever  George  does,  ain't  nothin'  to  do 
along  o'  yow.  AU  yow  have  to  do  is  to  pick 
up  your  crumbs  and  know  nothin'.  If  yow  lose 
yar  bread,  bor,  through  knowin'  what  you 
know,  you'll  never  get  it  again  by  telhn'  others. 
Take  my  advice,  bor,  an'  do  yar  duty,  an'  when 
yow've  done  that  yow've  done  all ;  an'  what- 
ever yow  know,  bor,  about  Mr.  George,  be  sure 
that  you  never  know  nothin'." 

This  was  certainly  very  good  advice,  but  it 
did  not  go  far  enough  for  Corney  :  he  had  an 
impression  that  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired 
might,  eventually,  be  made  available,  and  ■with 
this  impression  he  returned. 


CHAPTER  II. 
lejeune's  first  visit  to  the  hall. 

That  there  exists  a  strong  prejudice  against 
members  of  the  legal  profession  generally,  is  p 
fact  which  may  be  held  to  be  indisputable  : 
that  the  great  majority  of  them  are  supposed 
by  the  community  at  large  to  be  actuated  by 
no  other  principle  than  that  of  self-interest,  i;< 
also  an  incontrovertible  truth  •  but  hoAv  strong 
soever  this  prejudice  may  be  ;  however  deeply 
rooted  the  conviction  that  chicanery  and  disho 
nor  form  their  general  characteristics  ;  it  may 
here  be  recorded  that  even  slander  never 
breathed  upon  the  bright  reputation  of  Mr.  Le- 
jeune,  under  whose  immediate  guidance  Charlea 
stuched  for  the  bar. 

Taught  in  early  youth  to  depend  upon  his 
own  exertions,  he  had  raised  himself  by  dili- 
gence and  probity  to  eminence  ;  but  being  not 
only  intellectual  and  eloquent,  but  high-mind- 
ed, amiable,  and  just,  he  sought  not,  and  there- 
fore omitted  to  gain,  those  honors  which  are 
usually  conferred  upon  men  whose  motives  are 
not  quite  so  stubbornly  pure. 

Contemning  the  heartless  cunning,  the  subtle 
jugglery,  practised  by  the  majority  of  those 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  he  earl\-  resolv- 
ed on  the  pui  suit  of  one  course,  and  from  thiit 
he  never  swerved.  He  would  never  consent  ta 
advocate  the  cause  of  an  oppressor,  tut  was 
ever  ready  to  vindicate  that  of  the  sppicissef^ 
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Tliere  were  many  by  whom  he  was  surround- 
ed, who  cared  not  whom  they  ruined  if  they 
could  but  ensure  the  success  of  their  chents, 
however  tyrannous  or  vicious  those  cUents 
might  be :  there  were  many  who  hekl  it  to  be 
their  doty  to  pursue  any  prescribed  course,  no 
matter  what  misery  they  might  thereby  entail 
upon  the  innocent;  but  he  could  never  be 
tempted  to  conduct  any  cause  which  he  did  not 
believe  to  be  perfectly  just ;  nor  did  he  ever 
fail,  when  wealthy  villains  sought  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  comparatively  helpless,  to  thunder 
the  naked  truth  into  their  unwilling  ears. 

But  although,  while  performing  his  public 
duty,  he  would  make  the  court  ring  with  his 
indignant  eloquence ;  in  private  he  was  mild 
and  imassuming  in  the  extreme.  He  had  been 
called  upon  to  endure  much  mental  affliction. 
He  married  early  to  a  lady  of  great  personal 
beauty  and  rare  accomplishments,  whom  he 
tenderly  loved,  and  who  was  attached  to  him 
devotedly.  Four  daughteis  were  the  fruit  of 
tliis  marriage  ;  but  while  giving  birth  to  the 
fourth,  it  pleased  God  to  take  her  to  himself 

This,  to  Lejeune,  was  a  heavy  blow  indeed, 
and  for  some  time  his  reason  appeared  to  have 
deserted  hiiu  ;  but  he  eventually  rallied.  He 
had  his  children  still ;  and  as  they  grew  up  in 
eemblance  of  her  who  gave  them  birth,  his  for- 
titude and  resignation  strengthened  as  they 
grew,  until  he  became  comparatively  happy. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  however,  one  of  them 
died  :  a  few  weeks  elapsed,  and  another  follow- 
eii ;  and  in  less  than  tlu-ee  months  from  that 
period,  a  third  was  called  away ;  thus  leaving 
him  but  one  upon  earth  to  claim  his  affection ; 
and  that  one  so  delicate  that  he  scarcely  ex- 
pected that  even  she  would  be  spared.  Gra- 
dually, however,  by  virtue  of  care  and  skill,  the 
symptoms  which  immediately  preceded  the 
death  of  her  sisters  disappeared,  and  at  the  age 
of  twenty -one,  Juliana,  although  delicate  still, 
enjoyed  sufficient  health  to  cause  liim  to  bamsh 
his  fears. 

Now.  at  this  particular  period,  Sir  John 
pressingly  invited  Lejeune  and  Juliana  to  spend 
a  month  at  the  Hall ;  and  as  this  was  well-timed  ; 
it  being  just  at  the  commencement  of  the  long 
vacation  ;  Lejeune,  ever  anxious  for  Juliana  to 
have  a  change  of  scene,  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  when  the  preliminaries  for  their  departure 
had  been  arranged,  they  posted  to  the  Hall  ac- 
companietl  by  Charles. 

On  their  arrival  Sir  John  received  them  with 
all  the  warmth  of  pure  friendship,  and  when  he 
had  sufficiently  expressed  the  pleasure  he  real- 
ly felt,  he  introduced  Juliana  to  the  Widow 
Wardle,  his  housekeeper,  of  whom  she  had 
heard  much,  and  whom  the  reader  will  be  bet- 
tor acquainted  with  anon. 

"  Now,  dear,"  said  the  Widow,  with  an  affec- 
tionate expres-ioa,  whicli  at  once  won  tiie 
heart  of  Juliana,  -'come  with  me  :  Til  endeavor 
to  make  you  so  happy  1" 

"Stop,'  said  Charles  playfully:  "Miss  Le- 
jeune, you  must  not  believe  anything  Mrs. 
Wardle  may  say  aVjoiit  me." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Juliana,  with  a  gentle  smile, 
"  I  feel  already  that  I  must ! — you  expect  me 
to  hear  tliat,  like  otlier  >oung  people,  although 


you  conduct  yourself  admirably  abroad,  you 
are  very,  very  naughty  at  liome !" 

"  He's  a  sad  dog,  a  sad  dog,"  interposed  Sir 
John,  as  Juliana  took  the  Widow's  arm  and  re- 
tired: "but  come,"  he  added,  "come,  let  us 
have  a  glass  of  wine.  Mr.  Lejeune,"  he  con- 
tiiuied,  as  he  again  grasped  his  hand,  "  I  am 
happy  to  see  you,  and  the  only  request  I  havis 
to  make  is,  that  while  you  are  here  you  will 
consider  yourself  .at  home.  Now,  Charles  nrj 
boy,  pass  that  bottle." 

Having  had  a  glass  of  wine,  they  took  a 
stroll  round  the  garden,  the  extent  and  beauty 
of  which  quite  astonished  Lejeune  ;  while  Ju- 
liana, delighted  with  the  elegant  manners  and 
affectionate  solicitude  of  the  Widow,  went  with 
her  from  room  to  room,  admiring  everything 
she  saw ;  and  certainly  the  taste  displayed  jus- 
tified her  highest  admiration. 

At  six  precisely,  dinner  was  announced,  and 
the  party,  consisting  of  Sir  John,  Mr.  Lejeune, 
Charles,  George,  Juliana,  and  the  Widow,  sat 
down  to  a  most  unique  banquet. 

During  dinner  George  scarcely  uttered  a 
word.  He  was  dressed  in  a  peculiarly  formal 
style,  while  his  manners  and  neckcloth  were 
equally  stiff.  Charles,  on  the  contrary,  chatted 
with  all  ;  he  moreover  delighted  all  but 
George ;  and  as  Sir  John  was  in  excellent 
spirits,  while  Lejeune  and  Juliana  were  highly 
pleased  with  their  reception,  everything  passed 
off  gaily. 

"  Well,"  said  Sir  John,  when  the  cloth  had 
been  removed,  "  I  suppose,  Charles,  you  have 
made  up  your  mind  to  be  the  Lord  Chancellor 
of  England  ?" 

"  Of  course,"  replied  Charles,  "  what  can  be 
more  natural  ?  The  odds  against  me  can't  be 
very  great,  seeing  that  the  number  of  candi- 
dates for  the  office  is  so  small !  But  perhaps 
you  would  be  satisfied  if  I  were  only  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  or 
the  mere  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  ?  Any 
berth  of  that  sort  would  satisfy  me  ;  I'm  not  at 
all  ambitious." 

"  Oh  !  either  would  do,"  rejoined  Sir  John. 

"  Well,  suppose  then  we  say  the  Chief  Baron 
at  once.  Perhaps  I'd  better  get  measured  for 
my  wig,  to  beg.n  with  ?  I  may  receive  the  ap- 
pointment when  I  little  expect  it !" 

"  I  never  yet  heard  of  such  a  case,"  said  Lejeune. 
"  Very  little  experience  will  show  that  you'U  ex- 
pect much  more  than  you'll  get.  I  would  never- 
theless, hold  up  the  honors  of  a  profession  to 
every  member  and  every  student :  they  tend  to 
inspire  emulation,  without  which  eminence  can 
never  be  attained.  I  don't  believe  that  there 
ever  was  a  man  who  unexpectedly  received 
any  legal  appointment." 

"  I  dqn't  suppose  there  ever  was,"  said  Sir 
John;  "  but  how  do  you  get  on  with  your  elo- 
cution, Charles  ?  are  you  able  to  make  a  tidy 
speech  yet  ?"' 

"  A  tidy  speech  ?"  replied  Charles  ;  "  you 
should  hear  me  1  But  then  you've  no  idea  of 
the  practice  I've  had.  I'm  at  it  every  morning. 
Immediately  on  leaping  out  of  bed,  I  convert 
my  chamber  into  the  court.  I  stick  that  old 
portrait  of  yours  before  the  glass,  and  there'? 
my  lord  staring  me  full  in  the  face.     On  my 
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right  I  establi'ih  a  row  of  boots — thei^e  are  tlie 
gentlemen  of  the  jury :  on  my  left  is  the  cup- 
board, or  witness-box ;  while  on  the  cane-bot 
tximed  chairs  before  me  ai*e  seated  a  lot  of  my 
learned  friends.  Well,  I  conceive  tli«  case 
opened.  It's  an  action  for  anything — say.  for 
breach  of  promise — and  then  1  begin.  If  I'm 
for  the  pliiintitf,  of  course  I  pile  up  the  pathe- 
tic :  if  for  the  defendant,  I  reduce  the  thing  at 
once  to  a  mere  bagatelle.  For  the  plaintiff,  I 
describe  in  tones  and  strains  which  bring  tears 
into  the  eyes  of  the  row  of  boots — I  irean  tiie 
intelligent  gentlemen  of  the  jury — how  tirmlj', 
how  fondly,  how  passionately  she  loved  the  re- 
creant, base,  and  black-hearted  defendant.  If 
for  him,  I  transfer  her  affection  to  his  pocket, 
and  undertake  to  show  that  she  never  loved 
him  at  all.  And  I'm  as  likely  to  be  right  in  tlie 
one  case  as  in  the  other ;  for  how  can  I  tell 
whether  she  loved  liim  or  not  ?  In  a  case  of 
this  kind,  however,  give  me  the  plaintiff.  I 
see  a  tear  starting  in  every  eye  ;  I  hear  the 
ladies  sighing  and  sobbing  around  me — and 
while  the  intelligent  gentlemen  of  the  jury  are 
blowing  their  noses  with  unexampled  violence, 
lest  it  should  be  thought  that  they  could  shed 
a  tear,  I  behold  the  judge  working  his  facial 
muscles  and  screwing  up  his  mouth  into  all 
sorts  of  shapes,  as  if  fi'om  the  depths  of  his 
emotion  he  would  say,  '  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is : 
I  can't  stand  this  much  longer.'  This  will 
strike  into  your  rural  mind  an  idea  of  the  deep 
sensation  I  create,  and  yet  you  ask  if  I  am  able 
to  make  a  tidy  speech  !  Were  Demosthenes 
himself  to  rise  again,  he  would  never,  in  my 
bedroom,  beat  me." 

The  style  in  which  this  was  delivered,  was  of 
k  character  so  facetious,  that  it  convulsed  them 
ill  with  laughter ;  but  that  which  seriously' 
pleased  Sir  John  most,  was  the  fact  of  Charles 
having  preserved  "  that  old  portrait." 

"  He'll  do  !"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  Mrs.  Wardle  ! 
he'U  do !" 

"Do?"  echoed  Charles;  "I  don't  know  that 
I  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the  office  of  Chief 
Baron." 

"  What  a  powerful  effect  eloquence  has  !"  ob- 
served the  Widow. 

"  It  is  the  very  soul  of  the  profession,"  said 
Lejeune. 

"  Why  !"  cried  Sir  John,  "  Mi's.  Wardle  !  why 
even  you  will  want  to  take  a  few  lessons  on 
elocution  after  this  !" 

"  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  do  so,"  returned 
the  Widow  with  a  smile.  "  I  fear  the  majority 
of  us  do  not  sufficiently  cultivate  the  art  of 
speaking  well,  although  it  is  an  art  which  we 
are  daily  and  hourly  called  upon  to  exercise. 
The  influence  of  a  graceful  delivery  is  conspicu- 
ous in  every  sphere  :  it  commands  attention — 
it  creates  admiration — and  while  its  power  is 
pleasing  to  those  who  feel  themselves  bound  to 
attend,  it  invests  those  by  whom  the  accom- 
plishment has  been  acquired  with  an  unaffected 
air  of  superioiity.  We  see  its  effect  in  every 
position  in  which  we  may  be  placed,  and  in 
every  occupation  in  which  we  may  be  engaged : 
we  see  its  effect  upon  children,  who  are  charm- 
ed by  a  graceful  delivery,  while  the  impression 
wade  upoa  them  is  lasting :  we  see  its  effect 


in  portraying  present  pleasure  and  pro^r^ective 
happiness,  and  in  defending  ourselves  and  others 
from  the  calumnies  of  the  envious  :  in  short,  we 
almost  hourly  gee  its  eflects  in  our  common  in 
tercourse  with'society,  both  upon  strangers  and 
upon  friends ;  and  yet,  despite  the  advantages 
with  which  it  manifestly  teems,  the  iirt  of  speak- 
ing well  has  been  generally  yo  neglected,  that 
comparatively  few  are  able  to  enforce  their 
views  even  in  private  circles,  when  tliey  feel 
that  all  around  are  attending  to  what  they  say, 
without  feeling  so  nervous  and  cttnfused  as  to 
be  unable  to  say  what  they  wi-^h  to  say,  or  to 
control  what  they  really  do  say,  if  indeed  they 
know  what  they  are  saying  at  the  time  In  a 
professional  point  of  view,  it  is  more  important 
still.  In  the  pulpit,  for  example,  how  great  are 
its  effects  ?  and  how  highly  its  value  should  be 
appreciatied  ?  But  as  the  power  of  persuasion 
consist  chiefly  in  dehvery,  and  as  neither  the 
sensation  created  at  the  time,  nor  the  impres- 
sion that  may  be  subsequently  felt,  depends 
upon  what  is  said  so  much  as  upon  the  manner 
of  saying  it,  its  influence  is  equally  felt  in  pro- 
mulgating sacred  truths  from  the  pulpit,  and  in 
proving  guilt  or  innocence  at  the  bar.  I  feel," 
she  added,  "  that  I  ought  not  to  have  spoken 
on  this  subject  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Lejeune, 
but  I  hope  that  I  have  proved  that  I  appreci- 
ate its  importance,  and  that  therefore  /  shall 
be  extremely  happy  to  receive  a  few  lessons 
from  Mr.  Charles." 

"  That's  rich,"  said  Charles  ;  "  conspicuously 
rich.     I  shall  want  a  few  lessons  from  you." 

"  You  have  had  one  already,"  observed  Ju- 
liana. 

"  Very  well !  Then  we'll  call  this  the  first 
of  the  series." 

"  I  perfectly  agree  with  you,  madam,"  said 
Lejeune  ;  "the  art  of  speaking  well  is  not  suf- 
ficiently cultivated." 

"  Well, '  interposed  Sir  John,  slyly  ;  "  if  we 
grant  that  it  might  with  advantage  be  cultivat- 
ed more  extensively  among  men,  there  surely 
can  exist  no  necessity  for  teaching  that  art  to 
the  ladies  !" 

"These  gentlemen,"  said  the  Widow,  address- 
uig  Juliana,  "  are  going  to  be  very  severe  upon 
us  now.  I  therefore  think,  dear,  we  had  better 
withdraw  from  the  contest." 
,  "  I  think,"  said  Juliana,  with  a  smile,  "  that 
we  shall  leave  one  advocate  at  least." 

"Yes,  dear,"  said  tlie  Widow,  "we  sliall 
leave  an  advocat-e ;  but  we  don't  know  wiiich 
side  he  will  take."' 

"  Very  true,"  returned  Juliana,  "  but  he  must 
in  our  ab>ence  consider  himself  retained  for  the 
defendants." 

Tliey  then  retired,  and  Lejeune  immediately 
afterwards,  turning  to  Sir  John,  said,  "  that's  a 
clever  woman — a  ver\'  clever  woman." 

"  Mrs.  Wardle,  you  mean.  Yes,  she  has  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  mo.st  intellectual 
women  in  the  county." 

"  If  she  do  not  deserve  that  reputation,"  said 
Lc'eune,  "  the  county  must  possess  some  rare 
specimens  of  intelligence.  Is  she  at  all  related 
to  you  V 

"  Oh  !  not  at  all.  Sh«  is  the  daughter  of  a 
clergyuiaiJ,  the  widow  of  a  clergyman,  and  tha 
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motboT  (*  a  clergyman,  her  son  having  just 
been  ordained." 

"  Has  she  lived  with  you  long  ?" 

"  Between  three  and  four  years.  She  came 
«oon  after  the  death  of  poor  Wardle^aii  amia- 
ble, honorable,  upright  man,  if  ever  there  were 
one  on  earth.  He  was  our  encumbent :  he  also 
acted  as  my  steward  ;  for,  having  no  private 
property,  he  found  an  additional  two  hundred 
a  year  come  in  well.  But  of  course  I  never 
regarded  him  but  as  a  friend,  and  as  a  friend 
he  was  most  sincere.  Poor  Wardle  !  I  shall 
never  forget  the  fervor,  the  intense  thrilling  fer- 
vor with  which  he  seized  my  hand  just  before  he 
expireil,  on  hearing  me  say  that  I  would  take 
care  of  Iter.  He  could  not  speak  :  he  tried,  and 
failed— but  his  gaze  was  sufficiently  eloquent 
for  me.  But,  come,"  he  added,  unable  to  con- 
ceal his  emotion,  "  Charles,  pass  the  bottle  : 
we'll  drink  to  liis  memory." 

George  at  this  moment  applied  his  handker- 
chief to  his  eyes,  and  really  appeared  to  weep. 

"  Well,"  said  Sir  John,  having  recovered  him- 
self, "  have  you  voung  gentlemen  nothing  to 
Bay  ?" 

"  Yes,  said  Charles,  "  /  have.  I  have  to  pro- 
pose to  you  the  health  of  one  whose  character 
corresponds  with  that  of  him  whose  memory 
we  have  just  drank  in  silence.  I  know  him  to 
be  amiable :  I  know  him  to  be  honorable.  I 
could — but  in  his  presence  I  will  not  say  more, 
knowing  that  to  a  man  of  his  acute  sensibility, 
it  is  sometimes  painful  to  be  praised.  I'll 
therefore  simply  give  you  health  and  prosperity 
to  one  of  my  best  friends,  Mr.  Lejeune." 

"  Sir  John,  and  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Lejeune, 
when  the  toast  had  been  duly  honored,  "  I 
thank  you  sincerely  for  the  compliment  you 
have  paid  me.  My  friend  Charles  has  ever 
commanded  my  esteem,  and  in  proposing  health 
and  happiness  to  you.  Sir  John,  I  beg  to  as- 
sure you  that  your  friendship  is  an  honor  which 
I  hope  through  life  to  enjoy." 

"  Mr.  Lejeune,"  replied  Sir  John,  "  I  am  proud 
to  hear  that  my  boy  has  succeeded  in  winning 
the  esteem  of  one  so  well  able  to  appreciate 
those  gentlemanly  feelings  which  are  the  germs 
of  true  nobility  of  character.  It  is  an  honor 
to  him,  and  I  have  nt)t  the  slightest  doubt  *  * 
But  we  can  say  more  on  that  subject  when  we 
ftre  alone.  I  dare  say,"  he  added  with  a  smile, 
"  I  dare   say  there's    plenty  of  room    for    im- 

erovement.       We'll     nevertheless    drink     his 
ealth.     Charles,  my  boy,  I  was  going  to  say 
something  ;  but  never  mind  that." 

"  Well,"  said  Charles,  "  that  is  one  of  the 
most  unique  specimens  of  a  compliment  on  re- 
cord. We  have  long  had  Coke  upon  Littleton  : 
we  must  now  have  '  Crowly  upon  his  son.'  '  I 
was  going  to  say  something  ;  but  never  mind 
chut.'  Bat,  father,"  he  added  with  earnest- 
M<i<^,  "  I  do  mind  it,  because  I  know  your  heart 
JO  well;  I  wa")  going  to  say  something;  but 
aevor  mind  that.  I  have  however  something 
more  to  say,  I  have  to  say  that  I  feel  much 
pleasure  in  proposing  health  and  happiness  to 
old  brother  Qeorge.  The  only  fault  I  have  to 
find  with  him  is  that  he  won't  talk.  Good 
health  to  you,  old  fellow,"  he  added,  taking 
George's  hand.     "  We  don't  waste  much  time 


together :  but  I  think  of  you  though  I  don't  see 
you.     Good  health  to  you,  old  boy  !" 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  George,  in  the  most  so- 
lemn style,  "  tliere  is  nothing  perhaps  in  this 
lower  world  more  touching  than  the  moral 
beauty  of  brotherly  love.  Be  assured  that  1 
reciprocate  those  sacred  feelings  of  fraternal  af 
fection,  the  warm  manifestation  of  which  yoti 
have  just  witnessed.  I  thank  you  for  drinking 
the  health  of  so  humble  an  individual  as  my- 
self, and  beg  to  be  permitted  to  propose  to  you 
the  health  of  the  ladies." 

The  toast  was  drank,  but  George's  style  cre- 
ated a  8ensati<m  which  was  not  very  pleasing. 

"  Well,"  said  Charles,  "  now  that  we  have 
drunk  the  health  of  the  ladies  in  the  aggregate, 
I  have  to  propose  one  in  particular.  I  do  it 
because  it  appears  George  dare  not  to  do  it, 
and  while  I  know  that  Mr.  Lejeune  won't  do  it, 
I  am  quite  sure  that  you,  father,  can't  do  it, 
because  you  don't  know  her  sufficiently  well 
I  propose  to  you  health,  long  life,  and  pure 
happiness,  to  one  of  the  most  amiable  creatures 
in  the  world — Miss  Lejeune." 

"Having,"  said  Lejeune,  "to  return  thanks 
for  the  compliment  you  have  been  pleased  to 
pay  my  daughter,  of  whom  I  can  only  say  that 
she  is  a  good  girl,  I  embrace  with  pleasure  the 
opportunity  of  proposing  the  health  of  Mrs. 
Wardle — a  lady  in  whom  you.  Sir  John,  have 
caused  me  to  feel  a  somewhat  unusual  inter- 
est, and  who,  I  hope,  if  she  ever  should  marry 
again,  will  have  a  second  husband  equally  ex- 
cellent with  the  first." 

"  Now  then,  George,"  said  Charles,  "there's  a 
chance  for  you.     Come,  go  on  !" 

"  I  beg  to  return  thanks,"  said  Geoi-ge,  "  for 
Mrs.  Wardle.  vShe  is  a  pious  person,  and  one 
whom  I  believe  to  be  inspired  with  the  pure 
spirit  of  Christianity." 

The  expression  of  Sir  John's  countenance, 
during  the  delivery  of  this  brief  spe<'ch,  was 
certainly  of  a  most  extraordinary  character,  but 
it  passed  off  unnoticed  by  George  and  Lejeune, 
and  they  very  soon  afterwards  rejoined  the 
ladies. 

There  are  men  in  whose  presence  we  can  feel 
no  pleasure.  If  they  speak  we  are  disgusted ; 
and  even  if  they  say  nothing,  they  amioy  us. 
They  have  tlie  power  to  please  ws  only  when 
they  go,  and  when  they  are  gone  we  feel  re- 
leased from  an  influence  which  weighs  our  spi- 
rits down.  Now  George  possessed  this  influ- 
ence over  the  mind  of  Sir  John,  who  could  not 
be  really  gay  in  his  presence  ;  but  when  he  left 
the  room,  which  he  did  immediately  after  he 
had  had  coffee.  Sir  John  became  himself  again, 
his  spirits  revived,  and  the  time  passed  delight 
fully  till  midnight. 

When,  however,  all  had  retired.  Sir  John  sat 
down  coolly,  with  the  view  of  asking  himself  a 
few  questions,  having  reference  to  the  widow 
and  Lejeune.  In  the  first  place,  why  was  Le- 
jeune anxious  to  ascertain  all  about  the  widow.' 
secondly,  what  did  he  mean  by  saying,  when 
he  proposed  her  health,  that  she  was  a  lady  in 
whom  he  felt  an  immmial  interest  ? — a  some- 
what unusual  interest ! 

"  He  is  a  widower,"  thought  he,  "  and  not 
very  old  ;  pj>d  she  is   a  widow.     He    saw  and 
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admired  her.  "Well,  very  natural !  She  s  a 
yrry  fine  woman — an  elegant  woman  ;  and 
■when  he  heard  her  converse  he  was  charmed. 
Well,  can't  a  man  of  his  years  see  and  admire 
a  fine  woman  without  wishing  to  have  her  ? 
Did  I  ever  wish  to  have  her  ?  No,  I  never 
gave  it  ji,  thought.  Why,  then,  should  he  ?  It 
v>'as  but  natural  for  liim  to  inquire  who  and 
what  she  was  ;  it  was  but  natural  for  him  to  be 
pleased  with  her  intelligence  .  there  is  nothing 
extraordinary  in  the  fact  of  his  perceiving  that 
eho  was  a  very  superior  woman ;  but  why 
should  he  feel  this  waisual  interest  ?  He 
doesn't  mean  to  marry  and  take  her  away  ?  I 
can't  spare  her.  Where  can  I  get  another  like 
her  ?  She  mustn't  go, — she  mustn't  leave  me  ? 
How  can  I  do  without  her  ?  But  does  he  mean 
this  ? — that's  the  point.  Can  he  mean  it  ? 
Pooh  !  the  thing  is  absurd  ! — and  yet  where's 
the  absurdity  ?  In  what  does  it  consist  ?  Why 
should  he  not  marry  her  ? — why  should  he  not 
at  once  propose  to  her,  and  take  her  away  with 
him  ?  Who  could  blame  him  ? — who  could 
blame  her  ?  But  is  it  at  all  likely  that  he  en- 
tertains such  an  idea  ?  Why  should  he  not  en- 
tertain the  idea  ?  I  certainly  can't  see  whi/  he 
«hould  not ;  nor  can  I  see  why,  if  he  does  not 
entertain  it,  he  should  feel  this  unusual  interest. 
And  yet  perhaps,  after  all,  I  may  have  attach- 
ed more  importance  to  the  words  than  they 
warrant.  He  feels  an  interest.  Very  well  ! 
She's  an  interesting  woman.  But  an  unusual 
interest !  Well !  She  is  an  unusually  inter- 
esting woman.  This  may  be  what  he  means  : 
no  doubt  he  means  this,  and  this  only.  I  feel 
sure  that  he  can  mean  nothing  else.  I  must, 
however,  think  a  little  more  about  this.  It 
will  never  do  for  me  to  \oRe /ler.  I  must  watch 
this  gay  young  gentleman.  True,  that  will  be 
of  little  use ;  for  if  he  should  mean  to  marry 
her,  who's  to  prevent  him  ?  Still  I  must  keep 
an  eye  upon  him,  I  shall  then  know,  at  all 
events,  what  he  really  means." 

During  this  reverie  the  features  of  Sir  John 
assumed  every  variety  of  expression,  and  hav- 
ijig  made  up  liis  mind  to  keep  a  sharp  look  out, 
he  thoughtfully  retired  to  bed. 

Now,  while  Sir  John  had  been  thus  anxiously 
engaged,  Corney  Craske  had  been  quietly  add- 
ing to  his  knowledge  of  George's  religious  de- 
votions. He  had  heard  much  of  George's  pri- 
vate piety,  but  he  did  not  believe  quite  so 
much  as  he  had  heard,  and  having  resolved  on 
ascertaining  the  exact  nature  of  those  devotion- 
al exercises  for  which  the  pious  man  had  ob- 
tained so  much  credit,  he  slipped  into  an  ante- 
room before  George  retired,  having  that  day 
discovered  an  aperture  through  which  he  was 
able  to  command  a  view  of  the  whole  chamber. 

Througli  this  itnte-room  George  had  to  pass, 
and  before  he  did  so  he  locked  the  door. 

"Hallo,"  whispered  Corney;  "but  never 
mind  that.  I  can  unlock  that  quietly  when 
he's  asleep." 

George  also  locked  the  door  of  his  chamber, 
and  immeihately  lighted  a  library  lamp,  by 
which  it  was  supposed  that  he  pursued  his 
midnight  studies,  as  that  lamp  had  every  morn- 
in»  been  trimmed.  He  tlien  opened  a  large 
chest,  which   stood    near   the    Ix^d.   and    which 


Oorney  perceived  contained  nothing  but  bot- 
tles ;  and  having  carefully  selected  one  and 
drawn  the  cork,  he  got  his  water-bottle  and 
glass,  sat  down,  mixed  a  biimper,  and  drank  it 
off. 

"  Well,"  thought  Corney,  '  this,  I  suppose,  is 
the  opening  of  the  service.  What's  the  next 
move  ?" 

George  replenished  the  glass,  and  produced 
a  large  box  of  cigars,  and  when  he  had  drawn 
two  chairs  for  his  legs,  he  began  to  smoke  luxu- 
riously. 

"  Oh  !"  said  Corney,  '  this  then  is  what  he 
calls  smoking  of  a  morning  for  the  benefit  of 
his  precious  health  :  and  this  is  how  the  wine 
and  spirits  goes  which  he's  alius  a-wanting  for 
the  sick  and  pious  poor  !  Now,  this  is  what  I 
call  a  right  down,  regular  robbery.  '  Send  the 
poor  when  they  are  sick,'  says  Sir  John,  '  what- 
ever they  may  require.'  '  Corney,'  says  thia 
pious  beauty,  '  let  me  have  a  bottle  of  brandy, 
or  a  bottle  of  pale  sherry,  or  a  bottle  of  the 
best  old  port,  and  I'll  take  it  myself.'  Yes,  he 
does  take  it  himself,  and  this  is  how  he  takea 
it !  Go  it,"  he  added,  as  George  mixed  again, 
"you'll  soon  pull  that  bottle  out  at  this  rate, 
and  then,  dear,  you'd  better  have  another.  But 
why  don't  you  talk  or  sing,  or  do  something  ?" 

But  George  did  not  utter  a  word,  nor  did  his 
countenance  betray  the  slightest  emotioa 
There  he  sat,  silently  smoking  and  drinking 
until  the  brandy  bottle  had  been  drained, 
when  he  lifted  up  the  window,  threw  the  emp- 
ty bottle  out,  and  then  proceeded  to  open  ano- 
ther. 

"  Artful,"  thought  Corney.  "  That's  how  the 
bottles  goes  !  Well,  I  wondered  what  he  did 
with  his  dead  men,  but  now  I  see  he  pops  'em 
out  o'  the  window,  and  this  accounts  for  Borley 
alius  kicking  up  a  shine  about  the  mobs  o'  bro- 
ken bottles  he  finds  in  the  garden.  Now  I 
know, — that's  it.  There  you  are.  He  picks 
up  enough  in  'em  to  arm  the  walls  of  Chany, 
and  this  is  tl  e  blessed  game  every  night.  What, 
again !"  he  added,  as  George  coolly  lighted 
another  cigar  ;  "  hf)w  many  more  are  you  go- 
ing to  pull  out  ?  But  what  do  you  do  with  the 
ends  ?  Oh,  I  see,  you  "stablish  them  with  the 
ashes  in  t1>at  httle  box,  which  }'0U  empty 
I  s'pose,  of  a  morning.  But  how  about  the 
pious  devotions?  I  s'pose,  p'raps,  he  hasn't 
got  the  steam  up  yet ;  and  I  s'pose  when  it  if 
up  he'll  go  in  howdacious.  We  shall  see.  I'm  in 
no  hurry,  dear.  Pray  take  your  time.  Don't  dis- 
tress yourself  at  all  on  my  account,  dear,  I  beg. 
I  shall  stf)p  to  see  it  all  out,  therefore  don't  put 
yourself  at  all  out  of  the  way.  But  why  don't 
you  do  sutfen  ?  Sing,  laugh,  or  cry  ;  t  don't 
care  a  button  which  ;  ony  do  suffen.  You  'pear 
so  dull.  Come,  give  us  a  song,  or  a  psalm,  no 
matter  which.  Your  society,  1  must  say,  is  not 
very  jolly.  Come,  send  I  may  live,  if  I'd  onj 
drink  half  of  what  you  have,  I'd  have  put  all 
the  songs  I  know  along  of  all  I  don't  know, 
and  sung  'em  all  merrily  together  afore  this  !" 

But  no:  George  still  kept  drinking  and  smok 
ing  in  silence,  until  he  found  the  water -bottle 
empty,  when  he  drank  off  a  bumper  of  brandy 
neat,  threw  otf  his  clothes,  extinguished  th« 
light,  and  then  gloomily  rolled  into  bed. 
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"  Good  night,"  whispered  Corney  :  "  God 
bless  you.  If  you're  not  a  beauty  I  don't  know 
who  is.  So  these  are  your  midnight  devotions 
are  they.  Well,  having  stopped  out  the  whole 
of  the  service,  I  s'pose  now  I  may  as  well  go. 
But  stay,  I've  got  to  unlock  that  door.  I 
marn't  make  a  muddle  of  it:  wait  till  he's 
sound." 

Corney  accordingly  watched  and  listened  until 
he  heard  George  tirst  breathe  hard,  and  then 
snore  ;  wlien  conceiving  of  course  he  was  all 
right  then,  he  on  tiptoe,  prepared  to  depart. 

As  he  knew  the  room  to  be  perfectly  empty, 
he  had  no  fear  of  kicking  against  anything  in 
it.  He  nevertheless  moved  stealthily  along 
and  eventually  foand  the  door. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "  all  I  have  to  do,  is  to  un- 
lock this  careful.  If  he  hears  any  noise,  he'll 
be  out  m  a  second.  Why  where's  the  lock  ? 
Oh  !  here  you  are.  But  where's  the  key  ? 
Done  like  a  dinner  I  The  varmint  has  taken  it 
into  his  bed-room !" 

And  this  was  the  fact.  Having  locked  the 
door,  George  as  usual,  had  put  the  key  into 
his  pocket. 

"  Well,"  thought  Corney,  "  this  is  a  go ! — this 
is  what  I  call  a  go !  Stop  now,  let  me  consi- 
der calm.  Don't  be  flustered  :  don't  be  fluster- 
ed :  look  at  it  cool, — I'm  here.  Very  well.  I 
want  to  get  out.  Well  1  How  am  I  to  get 
out  ?  That's  the  point.  I  must  either  go 
through  this  door  or  out  of  that  window.  The 
window.  The  window  !  How  far  shall  I  have 
to  drop  ?  About  forty  feet.  That  won't  do. 
I  should  break  my  blessed  neck.  Now  don't 
be  flustered.  The  chances  is  now  reduced  to 
this  door.  Now  how  is  a  door  to  be  opened 
when  it's  locked  and  you  haven't  the  key  to 
unlock  it  ?  Now  that's  all  you've  got  to  consi- 
der. Look  at  it  cool !  look  at  it  cool !  don't  be 
flustered !  look  at  it  cool.  In  the  first  place 
the  door  may  be  busted  open.  But  that  won't 
do :  that'll  luck  up  a  noise  ;  and  he'll  be  out  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  So  that's  settled,  so 
far.  In  the  next  place  the  lock  may  be  taken 
off.  But  where's  tiie  tools  ?  I  have  no  tools, 
and  having  none,  that  dodge  falls  to  the  ground. 
Now  be  quiet — be  quiet :  whatever  you  do, 
don't  be  flustered.  The  thing  now  amounts 
just  to  this  : — you  must  either  remain  aU  night 
where  you  are,  or  knock  at  his  door  and  tell 
him  you  have  got  in  here  quite  by  mistake. 
Now  there's  two  courses — take  your  choice. 
Now  stop  a  minute  :  let  me  consider.  If  I  re- 
main here  all  night,  in  the  first  place  it  won't 
be  much  of  a  comfort :  in  the  next  place  he's 
quite  sure  to  find  me  in  the  morning.  So  there's 
nothing  particularly  tempting  in  that.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  I  should  knock  at  his  door  the 
chances  are  that  he'll  up  with  that  blunderbuss 
3f  his  and  blow  my  brains  out  before  he  can 
know  who  I  am!  That  won't  be  much  of  a 
treat.  But  even  s'pose  he  shouldn't  do  this — 
s'pose  I  manage  to  let  him  know  who  I  am  be- 
fore he  can  open  his  bed-room  door — what  ex- 
cuse can  I  make   for  being  here  ?      Let's  see  i  to  it, 

how  it'll  answer  :— '  Who's  there  ?'  he'll  say,  in '  philosophy,  and  I  fancy  that  I'm  a  philosopher 
the  first  place,  safe.  '  Me,  sir,'  says  L  '  Why ;  now  ;  for  these  bare  boards— the.^e  philoso- 
what  business  have  you  there  ?'  says  he.  i  pher's  boards — are  pretty  well  as  hard  as  the 
Begs  pardon,  sir,'  says  I,  '  I  got  here  quite  by  philosopher's  stone.    I  must,  however,  say  that 


mistake.'    '  But  what'  says  he,  '  have  you  been 

about  all  this  time  ?'  '  Sat  down,  sir,  oermis- 
kus,'  says  I,  '  and  fell  asleep.'  '  What !'  says 
he,  '  sit  down  on  the  bare  boards  ?'  There  you 
see  he'd  bowl  me  out  in  a  twinkling,  for  he's 
just  about  ten  times  as  artful  as  a  fox,  and  five- 
and-twenty  times  as  suspicious  as  a  weasel.  Be- 
sides, I  don't  beheve  I  could  make  him  under- 
stand it  was  only  me  a  knockin'  at  the  door :  I 
beheve  that  being  three  parts  fresh  as  he  must 
be,  he'd  jump  out  o'  bed  atween  asleep  an 
awake,  catch  hold  o'  that  blessed  old  blundei 
buss  fierce,  and  let  fly  at  the  first  man  he  camo 
to.  So  that  cock  won't  fight.  No:  here  I 
must  remain.  I  shall  have  a  very  comfortable 
night  of  it  no  doubt.  But  it's  no  use,  so  make 
up  your  mind  to  it  you  must.  What's  done 
they  say  can't  be  undone,  and  that's  true,  be- 
cause I  can't  undo  that  door.  I  once  heard  a 
song  sung  which  goes  with  a  whole  lot  o'  voices 
beginning  with,  '  Stay,  prithee  stay.'  What 
they  mean  by  the  prithee  I  don't  know  exact, 
but  as  it  goes  on  to  tell  you  that  '  here  you 
must  stay  till  morning  bright,'  and  '  here  you 
must  stay,'  and  '  here  you  must  stay,'  it  states 
my  case  to  a  toucher.  Well!  what' I  shall  do 
in  the  morning  bright,  and  what  I  shall  say 
when  he  finds  me  here,  I  shall  have  lots  o'time 
to  consider:  for  the  present  all  th.at  I've  got  to 
do  is  to  turn  my  mind  to  my  lodgings — the  first 
lodgings  unfurnished  I  ever  had.  If  there  was 
such  a  thing  as  a  bed  in  the  room  I  sliouldn't 
care  !  or  even  a  comfortable  sofa,  or  a  nice  easy 
chair,  or  a  common  arm-chair,  or  a  chair  with  a 
mere  back,  or  a  chair  without  a  back,  or  a  box, 
or  a  bench,  or  a  stool,  or  a  rug,  or  a  little  bit  o' 
carpet,  or  even  a  door-mat :  but  here  we  hav'nt 
a  single  individdival  thing  upon  the  face  o'  the 
earth.  But,  come,"  he  added,  "  let's  sit  down 
somewhere.  I  think,  p'raps,  the  best  place'U 
be  in  the  corner,  'cause  then  there'll  be  two 
backs,  you  know,  to  hold  me  up.  Well,"  he 
continued,  having  seated  himself,  "  even  this  is 
better  than  standing !  Come  I  there's  some 
comfort  in  this  1  Now  look  here :  here's  a  les- 
son for  life :  a  lesson  taught  by  what  I  call 
practicable  experience.  Look  here.  You  said 
just  now  you  shouldn't  mind  if  there  was  a 
bed  :  you  then  came  down  to  a  sofa,  then  to  an 
easy  chair,  and  then  by  degrees  you  dropped 
as  low  as  a  mat.  Well,  now  you  have  got  even 
lower  than  a  mat,  and  yet  you  find  some  com- 
fort. Now  what  does  this  prove  ?  Why  it  just 
proves  this,  that  when  you  can't  get  what  you 
like,  you  can  make  shift  with  what  you  can  get. 
It's  nonsense  to  say  we  can't  bear  this  or  that ' 
— we  don't  know  what  we  can  bear  till  the 
Must  o'  the  case  comes.  And  it  is  to  this  Must 
o'  the  case,  Corney,  bor,  that  you  should  turn 
your  particular  attention.  There's  the  ladder 
of  Ambition  chalked  out  from  the  doormat  up 
to  the  warm  feather  bed ;  and  although  ii  s 
more  pleasant  to  run  up  that  ladder  tlian  down, 
it  matters  not  a  bit  what  stave  you  are  on  so 
long  as  you  accommodate  your  mind  and  body 
'-  '■'■     That's  what  we  used  to  call  at  school 
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I  should  like  to  have  a  little  drop  o'  that 
beauty's  brandy,  just  now ;  but  as  I  can't  get 
it,  I  cati  do  without  it ;  and  there  we've  the 
Must  o'  the  case  again  !  But  come,"  he  added, 
"  let's  have  a  snooze.  You'll  be  sitting  and 
ttiinking  here  all  the  blessed  night,  if  you  don't 
mind ;  and  then  you  know  you  won't  be  worth 
twopence  in  the  morning." 

Having  thrust  his  hands  down  to  the  very 
bottom  of  his  breeches  pockets,  and  dropped 
his  head  over  his  right  shoulder  against  the 
wainscot,  he  soon  fell  asleep,  and  continued  to 
Bleep  till  the  stable-clock  struck  six,  when  he 
awoke  and  began  instantaneously  to  shiver. 

"Oh!"  said  he,  "  how  cruel  cold  I  I'm  like 
A  mask  of  ice.  My  blood's  friz.  Corney,  where's 
your  philosophy  now  ?  Philosophy  won't  keep 
Uie  cold  out,  will  it  ?" 

Corney  was  herewith  disgusted,  and  rose  and 
went  to  the  window,  and  saw  Peter  Borley,  the 
gardener,  in  a  rage  ;  for  the  bottle  which 
George  had  thrown  into  the  garden  had  evi- 
dently cut  up  some  favorite  plant. 

Presently  he  heard  George  yawn ;  and  on 
taking  his  post  at  the  crevice,  he  saw  him  help- 
ing himself  to  a  bumper  of  brandy.  This  was 
soon  despatched,  and  George  began  to  dress, 
•which  Corney  very  naturally  held  to  be  a 
blessing. 

"Now,"  said  he,  "  what's  to  be  done  ?  How 
am  I  to  work  it  ?  I  musn't  be  standing  up. 
That  won't  do  at  any  price.  No,  I  must  get 
into  this  blessed  corner  again,  and  pretend  to 
be  right  dead  asleep.  If  he  shouldn't  notice 
me,  why  then  I  can  quietly  follow  him  out,  and 
there'll  be  an  end  of  the  matter.  If  he  should 
cast  his  eye  upon  me  as  he  passes  through,  why 
then  I  must  set  my  wits  to  work,  and  make  the 
best  of  it.  Hark  !  Here  he  comes  ! "  And 
Corney,  having  placed  himself  in  a  picturesque 
position,  kept  one  eye  half  open,  and  watched 
for  his  appearance. 

"  Hallo  1"  exclaimed  George,  with  a  start,  the 
very  moment  he  entered  the  ante-room.  "  Why, 
what's  all  this  ?  HaVo  .'"  he  added,  shaking 
Corney  violently  by  the  collar.  "  Are  you 
dead  ?     Do  you  hear  ?" 

"  Where  am  I  \"  inquired  Corney,  with  an 
appropriate  expression  of  innocence. 

"  Where  are  you  1"  cried  George.  "  Yon  are 
where  you  ought  not  to  be.  Pray  what's  the 
meaning  of  all  this  ?" 

•*  Beg  pardon,  sir,"  said  Corney.  "  Don't 
know,  I'm  sure,  sir.    I  feel  very  cold." 

"  Cold,  sir  1     How  came  you  here  ?" 

"That's  a  puzzle,  sir,"  repUed  Corney,  looking 
as  confused  as  if  his  intellects  had  been  in 
reality  scattered. 

"  I  see  how  it  is,  sir,"  said  George;  "  I  see  it 
clearly.  You  drank  last  night  till  you  were 
tipsy,  sir,  and  then  like  a  drunken  beast  went 
to  sleep  there." 

"  That'll  do !"  thought  Corney.  "  That's  just 
the  very  thing." 

"  What  have  you  to  say  for  yourself  ?"  con 
ynued  George. 

"  I  hope  you'll  forgive  me  this  once,"  replied 
Corney.  "  I  hope  you  will :  it  shall  never  occur 
again.  I  didn't  drink  but  little,  sir — I  didn't 
indeed ;  but  I  s'pose  that  little  overcame  me." 


"  Now,  sir,"  said  Geo'i  ge,  sternly ;  "  listen 
Of  all  the  vices  by  which  human  nature  can  be 
degraded,  that  of  Drunkenness  is  at  once  the 
most  disgusting,  and  the  most  dangerous.  It 
is  the  germ  of  every  other  vice  practised  under 
Heaven.  Recklessness  and  profligacy  are  its 
immediate  fruits,  and  these  swell  constantly 
into  atrocious  crimes.  Show  me  a  drunkard, 
and  I'll  show  you  a  beast :  nay,  I'll  show  you 
something  worse  than  a  beast — for  a  beast  will 
not  drink  more  than  nature  requires, — I'll  show 
you  a  being  in  the  form  of  a  man,  repudiating 
that  Reason  which  is  the  highest — and  which 
ought  to  be  the  most  dearly  cherished — gift  of 
God  !  Beware  of  this  vice  as  you  value  your 
soul  1  beware  of  it,  sir,  or  it  will  almost  imper- 
ceptibly plunge  you  into  the  vortex  of  inex- 
tricable ruin." 

"  Well,  I  hope  you'll  excuse  me  this  once, 
sir,"  said  Corney. 

"  Excuse  you  ?  How  can  I  excuse  you  ? 
What  excuse  can  there  be  for  a  man  like  you  ? 
Had  you  been  out — had  you  met  with  old  as- 
sociates and  friends — there  might  have  been 
some  slight  excuse  for  you,  seeing  that  society 
unhappily,  to  a  certain  extent,  prescribes  what 
is  understood  by  conviviality ;  but  for  a  man 
to  drink  as  you  must  have  drank,  in  secret  and 
alone,  it  is,  sir,  disgusting  in  the  extreme." 

"  I  could  say  suffen,"  thought  Corney,  "  but 
I  dussent." 

"  Now,  sir,"  continued  George,  "  mark  me. 
If  I  ever  again  perceive  in  you  the  slightest  in- 
dication of  an  indulgence  in  this  most  odious 
vice,  I'll  immediately  procure  your  discharge. 
Recollect,  sir !     Go  and  sin  no  more." 

"  Well,"  thought  Corney,  as  he  hastened 
down  stairs,  "  this  is  middlin'  certney,  consider- 
in'.  '  In  secret  and  alone  !'  Comin'  from  him, 
this  was  rich.  But  never  mind.  I've  got  over 
it  quite  as  well  as  I  expected.  Let's  rush  to 
the  fire  and  have  a  jolly  warm" 

George,  having  thus  performed  that  which 
he  conceived  would  be  considered  his  duty, 
mounted  his  horse  and  rode  round  the  adjoin- 
ing farm  ;  and  while  Charles  and  Lejeune  were 
with  Borley  in  the  garden,  Sir  John  and  the 
widow  were  in  the  break  fast- room  alone. 

"  I  should  like,"  said  Sir  John,  "  to  have  a 
party  to-day.     Can  it  be  managed  ?" 

"  Certainly,  Sir  John,"  replied  the  Widow 
"  What  sort  of  a  party  would  you  like  to  have?" 

"  One  of  your  own  sort,  Mrs.  Wardle.  I'll 
leave  it  entirely  to  you.  The  parties  whom 
you  invite  are  always  agreeable." 

"  You  flatter  me,  Sir  John." 

"Not  at  all.  They  always  are  so.  There- 
fore, take  your  own  ponies  immediately  after 
breakfast,  and  drive  round  and  invite  whom 
you  please.  By  the  way,  Mrs,  Wardle,  what 
do  you  think  of  our  friend  Lejeune  I" 

"Oh !  he  is  indeed  a  most  gentlemanly  man," 
replied  the  widow  ;  "  so  calm,  so  elegant  in  hia 
manners,  so  polite — so  exceedingly  polite." 

"  Take  care,  Mrs.  Wardle  !  take  care  of  youi 
heart, '  said  Sir  John,  as  the  widow  smiled. 
"  These  fascinating  fellows  are  dangerous 
dogs." 

"  I  hope,"  said  the  widow  archly,  "  that  Ttn 
I  in  no  danger?" 
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'I  hojie  not ;  I  merely  warn  you.  All  I 
tive  to  say  is,  take  care  of  your  heart." 

"  That,  Sir  Johu,  is  locked  up  securely." 

"  Aye  1  but  he  may  obtain  possession  of  the 
key  !" 

"  The  key,  Sir  John,"  said  the  widow,  with 
emotion,  '•  the  key  is  in  the  grave  1" 

"  Wliy,  what  have  I  said !"  cried  Sir  John, 
on  perceiving  tears  spring  into  her  eyes.  "  You 
know,  Mrs.  Wardle,  you  know  that  1  wouldn't 
wound  your  feelings  for  the  world.  Come, 
come,  come — there,  I  must  not,  1  find,  jest  any 
more.  But,"  he  added,  with  a  view  of  changing 
the  subject,  "  what  do  you  think  of  Miss  Le- 
jeune  f 

"  Oh  !  she's  a  love  1"  replied  the  widow,  with 
her  usual  smile.  "  A  little  angel !  so  endear- 
ing, so  atfectionate  ;  she  is  indeed  a  charming 
little  girl." 

"  Don't  you  wish  that  she  was  a  few  years 
older  for  my  sake  ?" 

"  If  she  were  a  few  years  older,"  repliec"  the 
•widow,  "  I  don't  know  what  I  might  tluuk  T 

"  But  even  as  it  is  ! — why,  there's  only  about 
thirty  years  difference !  1  must  think  about 
this,  Mrs.  Wardle.  You  have  really  recom- 
mended her  to  me  so  strongly  that  I  must 
ihink,  Mrs.  Wardle,  I  must  think !" 

He  then  gaily  left  the  room,  and,  as  he  did 
BO,  his  thoughts  reverted  to  his  reverie  the  pre- 
ceding night.  That  Lejeune  had  already  made 
an  impression  upon  the  widow,  was  a  fact 
which  seemed  to  him  to  be  abundantly  clear ; 
and  that  the  impression  thus  made  had  pre- 
pared her  to  meet  him  half-way,  was,  in  his 
judgment,  equally  certain.  "  Now,  what  was 
to  be  done  ?" 

"  If,"  thought  he,  "  I  allow  this  to  go  much 
further,  the  affair  will  have  gone  too  far  to  be 
prevented.  But  what  did  she  mean,  when  I 
mentioned  her  heart,  by  saying  that  the  key 
was  in  the  grave  ?  Did  she  mean  that  she 
could  never  love  anotl>er  ?  She  must  have 
meant  that.  But  Lejeune,  notwithstanding, 
might  marry  her,  and  take  her  away  from  me. 
Hearts  do  not  always  go  with  hands.  Instead 
of  winning  her  heart  to  gain  her  hand,  he 
may  gain  her  hand  to  win  her  heart.  And 
who's  to  prevent  it  ?  Why,  I'll  prevent  it :  I'll 
marry  her  myself,  and  there'll  be  an  end  of  the 
matter.  But  stop,  stop,  stop,  do  nothing  has- 
tily. Reflect — reflect  deeply  :  consider  ;  turu 
the  matter  over  in  your  mind,  before  you  come 
to  any  decision.  I  will  do  so  ;  but  he  shalliaot 
have  her." 

During  breakfast,  Lejeune,  as  if  conscious  of 
all  that  had  been  passing  in  the  mind  of  Sir 
John,  although,  of  course,  it  never  entered  his 
imagination  for  one  muiuent.  paid  the  Widow 
the  most  marked  attention.  He  chatted  with 
her,  laughed  with  her,  addressed  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  observations  to  her ;  in  short,  his 
gaiety  and  politeness  were  excessive.  Of 
•ourse.  Sir  Jt)hn  noticed  all  this  and  didn't  like 
it.  He  wouldn't  bring  his  mind  to  approve  of 
it  at  all !  He  felt  it,  uiiiler  the  circumstances, 
to  be  an  infringement  upon  his  privileges ;  and 
a  peculiarly  dangerous  infringeineut  too  !  Still 
be  appeared  not  to  be  in  the  slij,<htest  degree 
KODoyed.     He  chatted  with  Juliana,  exchanged 


jests  with  Charles,  and  apparently  enjoyed 
himself  much ;  but  in  reality  he  experienced 
— he  could  not  but  experience — a  series  of 
very  unpleasing  sensations.  After  breakfast, 
the  ponies  were  put  to  the  phaeton,  and  the 
Widow  and  Juliana,  accompanied  by  Charleg 
on  horseback,  left  the  Hall,  when  Sir  John  and 
Lejeune  conversed,  for  some  time  together,  ol 
the  subject  of  Charles's  progress  and  general 
conduct,  and  then  took  a  ride  round  the  park. 
George  had  taken  breakfast  with  one  of  Sit 
John's  tenants,  a  fine,  open-hearted  old  farmer," 
named  Freeman,  to  whose  daughter,  Jane,  it 
was  supposed,  George  was  paying  his  ad- 
dresses. 

Being  the  eld^  son,  George  was,  of  course, 
attacked  constantly  by  the  female  branches  of 
the  neighboring  families,  with  a  view  to  a  con- 
quesL  They  could  not  think  of  a  party  with- 
out inviting  George  :  they  could  not  dream  of 
a  dance  without  pressing  George  to  come :  if 
they  met  him  on  the  road  they  must  stop  and 
speak  to  George  :  if  they  visited  the  Hall, 
George  was  still  the  chief  magnet.  Sir  John 
was  a  secondary  being  altogether  ;  and,  as  for 
Charles  I — the  young  ladies  certainly  wished 
that  he  had  been  the  first- born  ;  but  they  had 
been  carefully  instructed  to  regard  him  as  a 
mere  nonentity  compared  with  George. 

George,  however,  saw  through  all  this,  and 
treated  their  efforts  to  enthral  him  with  con- 
tempt. He  would  scarcely  speak  with  civility 
to  any  one  of  them ;  and,  frequently,  bitter 
was  the  mortification  experienced  by  gentle, 
and  obedient  girls,  who  had  been  specially  de- 
sired to  assail  him.  He  would  treat  them  with 
the  utmost  rudeness — he  would  hardly  look  at 
them  !  Still,  although  his  manners  while  with 
them  were  stiff  and  repulsive  in  the  extreme 
— although  he  was  thoroughly,  heartily  hated, 
it  could  not  be  forgotten  that  he  was  the  elder 
son  ! 

He  seldom,  however,  consented  to  meet  them, 
and  never  remained  long  where  they  were. 
He  would  often,  when  Sir  John  had  a  party  at 
the  Hall,  ride  over  to  Freeman's,  and  spend 
the  evening  there  ;  and,  as  Jane  believed  this 
to  be  a  sacrifice  to  her,  she  invariably  felt 
proud,  if  not  happy. 

Now,  Jane  was  a  singularly  beautiful  girl, 
elegant  in  form,  and  graceful  in  deportment 
She  was  an  only  child, — the  pride  of  her  fa- 
ther's heart ;  but  she  was  an  exceedingly  sim- 
ple girl,  and  George  had  taught  her  to  be  am- 
bitious. She  conceived  that  at  the  death  of 
Sir  John  he  would,  of  course,  be  "  Sir  George," 
and  the  idea  of  becoming  "  Lady  Croly "  per- 
petually haunted  her  vivid  imagination. 

"  What,"  thought  she,  "  will  the  world  say 
then  ?  When,  instead  of  jogging  to  market  in 
a  common  gig,  I  go  in  my  own  carriage  and 
desire  it  to  be  driven  from  shop  to  shop ;  will 
it  not  be  delightful  ?  Oh,  what  a  fuss  there 
will  be  when  I  appear  1  '  What  can  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  showing  you,  my  lady  f  I  can 
recommend  this  to  your  ladyship  strongly.  Is 
there  any  other  article  I  can  show  your  lady- 
ship? Thank  you,  my  lady.  Smith,  Lady 
Croly's  carriage.'  Oh  1  that  will  be  delicious  1 
And  then  when  I  go  to  the  theatre  dressed  iiD 
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magnificent  style — my  fingers  covered  with 
rings,  and  my  stomacher  studded  with  bril- 
liants :  with  gold  ear-drops,  bracelets,  and  arm- 
lets, and  chains,  and  a  lovely  tiara  of  beautiful 
pearls,  every  eye  will  be  fixed  upon  Lady  Cro- 
ly !  And  then  when  we  have  our  bespeak, 
and  I  see  it  announced,  '  By  express  desire  and 
under  the  immediate  patronage  of  Sir  George 
and  Lady  Cnjly  I'  I  shall  go  nearly  frantic  with 

Freeman  knew  nothing  whatever  of  this. 
George  had  not  only  never  proposed  for  her, 
but  he  had  never  even  mentioned  the  subject 
to  him ;  and  when  Jane,  on  one  occasion,  slyly 
hinted  that  it  7mght  be  Mr.  George's  intention 
to  propose,  he  replied  briefly,  "  Silly  girl — silly 
girl — pooh  I  Don't  fill  your  head  with  any 
such  nonsense."  He  encouraged  George's  vis- 
its chiefly  in  consequence  of  his  being  at  once 
the  son  and  the  Steward  of  his  landlord — con- 
ceiving, naturally,  that  his  friendship  might  be 
advantageous — and  as  nothing  was  ever  said 
in  his  presence  which  could  lead  him  to  ima- 
gine for  one  moment  that  George  entertained 
the  slightest  feeling  of  affection  for  Jane,  he 
Dever  gave  the  subject  a  thought. 

Havmg  immediately  after  breakfast  on  this 
occasion  accompanied  Freeman  over  his  farm, 
he  returned  to  the  Hall,  and  ascertained  that 
they  were  going  to  have  a  set  party.  At  first 
be  resolved  on  absenting  himself  entirely  from 
it ;  but,  on  reflection,  knowing  that  this  party 
had  been  invited  expressly  in  order  to  meet 
Lejeune,  and  feeling  that  his  absence  on  the 
occasion  would  be  regarded  by  him  as  a  slight, 
that  might  tend  to  create  a  prejudice  in  his 
mind  against  him,  which  he  held  it  to  be,  un- 
der the  circumstances,  wise  to  avoid,  he  deter- 
mined not  only  on  being  present,  but  on  making 
every  effort  that  might  be  consistent  with  the 
character  he  had  assumed,  to  propitiate  him 
with  whom  the  course  of  events  seemed  to  in- 
dicate that  he  should  have  to  deal  anon.  He 
saw  the  influence  that  Lejeune  had  over 
Charles,  and  fancied  that  it  might  be  extended 
to  Sir  John.  It  had  never  occurred  to  him  be- 
fore, but  it  was  then,  in  his  judgment,  quite 
clear  that  Lejeune'e  good  opinion  might  be 
eventually  of  great  importance.  He,  there- 
fore, sought  him,  and  devoted  the  remaining 
part  of  the  morning  to  him  ;  and,  as  he  could 
converse  agreeably  when  he  pleased,  which 
was  indeed  very  seldom,  he  to  some  extent 
succeeded  in  removing  that  unfavorable  im- 
pression which  his  previous  taciturnity  and 
stiffness  had  created.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Widow  had  enlisted  nearly  all  the  convention- 
ally pleasant  people  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
as  she  and  Juliana  worked  together  on  their 
return,  for  they  had  already  become  almost  in- 
separable, the  preparations,  which  gave  evi- 
dence of  tlie  rjost  refined  taste,  were  satisfac- 
torily conapleted  before  the  guests  began  to 
arrive. 

These  guests,  however,  were  not  exclusively 
those  who  had  been  invited,  for,  as  in  all  parts 
of  the  provinces,  the  aristocratic  circles  are 
Studded  with  younger  sons,  the  chief  energies 
of  whose  powerful  minds  are  patriotically  de- 
voted to  fox  and  fortune  hunting,  so  here  there 


were  several  of  these  valuable  youn?  members 
of  society,  who  had  crept  in  with  iIju  view  of 
ascertaining  if  Juliana  were  hkely  to  answer 
their  purpose. 

The  characteristics  of  these  young  philan- 
thropists, of  course,  are  well  known.  They  are 
at  once  the  most  ostentatious  and  the  meanest 
of  all  the  creatures  upon  earth.  They  are  not 
worth  a  shilling :  they  very  seldom  have  a 
shilling.  They  sponge  upon  all  above  them, 
and  treat  all  who  are  in  the  social  scale,  beneath 
them,  with  contempt ;  except,  indeed,  when 
they  meet  with  a  tradesman  out,  when  they 
sometimes  will  condescend  to  say,  "  Jones,  how 
are  yar  ?"  but  will  add,  "  Oh,  Jones  !  lend  me 
half  a  sovereign,  will  yar  ?  I've  left  my  purse 
at  home  ;  I'll  send  it  by  one  of  our  fellows  in 
the  morning."  When  Jones,  of  course,  lends 
the  half  sovereign  ;  and,  of  course,  never  has  it 
returned. 

"  Hallo,  Harry,"  said  one  of  these  interesting 
youths  on  this  occasion,  just  before  dinner  was 
announced,  "  you  here  ?  Whom  did  you  come 
with  ?" 

"  I  came  with  the  Flakes,"  replied  Harry. 

"  Oh,  ah  ;  I  came  with  the  Balshalls.  I  eay," 
he  added,  glancing  at  Juliana,  "  any  tin  S" 

"  Lot's,  I  understand." 

"  What's  the  figure  ?" 

"  Can't  say." 

"  Any  more  of  them  ?" 

"  No ;  she's  an  only  child." 

"  What's  he  ?" 

"An  eminent  Barrister,  I  hear." 

"  Oh ;  a  Barrister.  Barrister's  are  what  they 
make  judges  of;  ah." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  her  ?  Not  much  ot 
a  beauty  V 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know !  Pretty  fair  !  But  what's 
beauty  compared  with  the  tin  ?  Can  get  beauty 
any  where.  Tin's  the  ticket :  that's  a  much 
scarcer  commodity  than  beauty." 

Dinner  was  now  announced,  and  on  descend- 
ing from  the  drawing-room  they  found  every 
thing  prepared  in  the  most  recherche  style. 
Juliana  was,  of  course,  the  great  attraction. 
Every  eye  was  turned  constantly  upon  her,  and 
while  those  who  sat  near  her  were  indefatiga- 
ble in  their  attentions,  those  who  were  at  a 
distance  made  every  effort  to  catch  her  glance. 
Charles  was,  as  usual,  the  gayest  of  the  gay, 
and,  as  even  George  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
be  agreeable,  they  appeared  to  be  one  of  the 
mo!»t  happy  parties  ever  formed. 

The  ladies,  notwithstanding,  very  soon  after 
dinner  retired;  and  while  the  gentlemen  were 
enjoying  themselves  unrestrained  by  their  pre- 
sence, they  were  freely  discussing  the  varied 
merits  of  that  highly  important  subject  which 
comprehends  the  management  of  husbands. 

It  will  here  be  right  to  explain  that  tiie  in- 
troduction of  this  subject  sprang  immediately 
from  the  fact  that  a  lady  whom  they  had  been 
in  the  cc)nstant  habit  of  meeting,  was  on  this 
occasion  absent,  in  consequence,  it  was  affirm- 
ed, of  the  shocking  interference  of  her  hus- 
band, who  had  had  the  audacity  to  complain 
of  some  portion  of  her  dress — an  interference 
at  which  she  indignantly  fired,  and  declared 
that  bhe  would  not  go  out  at  alL 
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One  contended  that  the  majority  of  husbands 
were  really  too  bad  to  be  managed  :  another 
pronounced  them  to  be  tyrants  at  heart ;  a 
third  suggested  the  expediency  of  passing  a 
law  to  bring  them  under  subjection ;  a  fourth 
argued  that  they  were  never  intended  to  reign 
paramount;  while  a  fifth  undertook  to  make  it 
manifest  that,  as  they  could  not  establish  their 
claim  to  intellectual  superiority,  their  presump 
tion  ought  not  to  be  endured.  At  length  the 
widow  was  appealed  to,  and  that  appeal  was 
followed  by  the  most  marked  attention. 

"  Nature,  my  dears,"  said  the  widow,  with  a 
Bmile,  "  has,  in  her  vast  and  inscrutable  wis- 
dom, inspired  you  with  a  high  admiration  of 
the  men.  You  love  them, — some  of  you  pas- 
sionately,— but  all  of  you  love  them,  and  most 
of  you  spoil  them." 

"  Spoil  them  !"  they  exclaimed. 

"  Ay,  my  dears,  the  great  majority  of  you 
spoil  them ;  for,  although  you  might  have 
formed  a  just  estimate  of  them  before  you  had 
them,  you  don't  know  how  to  manage  them 
now  you  have  got  them." 

"  Mrs.  Wardle !  Mrs.  Wardle  !  My  dear !" 
interposed  half-a-dozen  married  ladies  at 
once. 

"  Experience,"  pursued  the  widow,  "  has  ful- 
ly convinced  me  that  you  do  not  know, — and, 
therefore,  cannot  appreciate  your  own  power : 
it  has  proved  to  me  that  in  your  hands,  hu.s- 
bands  are  but  as  wax, — that  you  can  make  the 
good  ones  bad,  and  the  bad  ones  good — that 
you  possess  so  much  power  over  their  habits, 
tempers,  feelings,  and  general  character,  that 
there  not  only  ougiit  not  to  be,  but,  were  you 
to  exercise  that  power,  there  really  might  not 
be  a  bad  husband  in  the  world." 

"Good  gracious!"  they  exclaimed;  "why, 
what  an  extraordinary  doctrine  !" 

"  You  have  read,  dears,"  continued  the  wid- 
ow— "  probably  when  you  were  girls — of  a 
practice  which  once  prevailed  of  punishing  pa- 
rents for  the  faults  of  their  children,  it  lieing 
held  that  as  the  children  were  under  their  con 
trol,  they  ought  to  have  taught  them  better. 
Now  so  strongly  do  I  feel  that  you  have  the 
power  to  control  your  husbantls,  and  to  t«ach 
them  better,  that  I  should  be  inclined  to  hold 
you  publicly  responsible  for  their  faults,  did  I 
not  know  that,  by  neglecting  the  due  exercise 
of  your  power,  you  in  private  sutHoiently  pun- 
ish yourselves.  We  must  never,  mv  dears,  al- 
iow  it  for  one  moment  to  escape  us  that  wives 
have  duties  to  perform,  as  well  as  rights  to 
maintain ;  and  while  I  hold  it  to  be  one  of 
their  chief  duties  to  guide  the  tempers,  the  ha- 
bits, and  the  passions  of  their  husbands,  I  con- 
ceive it  to  be  their  most  inalienable  right  to 
make  their  husbands  love  them  ;  and  they  are 
dear  good  souls,  too.  and  worth  all  the  trouble. 
I  know  married  ladies  who,  although  they 
might  be  just  as  happy  as  birds,  are  compara- 
tive wretched.  And  why  ?  Because  they  all 
go  the  wrong  way  to  work." 

"  But  which  way  are  they  to  go  to  work  t" 
erclaime  1  several,  who  couldn't  at  all  appro 
ciate  the  prudence  involved  in  the  widow's 
abeervations. 

The  widow  smiled,  and  said,  "  The  manage 


ment  of  husbands,  my  dears,  is  an  art — an  axt 

which,  as  your  h.ippiiiess  depends  solely  upon 
it,  ouglit  to  form  }  our  chief  study.  Some  of  you 
probul)ly,  when  very  young,  conceived  that  all 
you  had  to  do  in  this  beautiful  world  was  to 
win  the  affections  of  those  who  are  now  your 
husbands — as  a  nephew  of  mine  when  a  medi- 
cal student,  fancied  that  all  he  had  to  do  waa 
to  pass  the  College  of  surgeons  and  Apotheca- 
ries Hall — but  as  wires,  we  have  something 
more  to  do ;  we  have  a  far  higher  duty  to  per- 
form— we  have  in  order  to  perpetuate  happi- 
ness, to  kef.p  those  affections  secure  1  When 
my  nephew  had  obtained  his  diploma  from  the 
College,  and  his  certificate  from  the  Hall,  h* 
conceived  for  a  time  that  nothing  more  was  re- 
quired ;  but  he  very  soon  found  that  he  had  to 
study  diligently  still,  or  sacrifice  every  hope  of 
prosperity  and  consequent  happiness.  It  fs  the 
study,  my  dears,  the  constant  study  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  man  to  whom  a  woman  is  united, 
which  forms  the  very  basis  of  a  wife's  felicity. 
I  have  known  girls — and  so  have  you  doubt- 
less— who  have  been  before  marriage,  induced 
to  believe  that  they  were  angels;  and  when, 
after  marriage,  they  found  that  they  were  treat- 
ed but  as  mortals,  they  began  to  look  round  ! 
They  had  no  conception  of  its  being  necessary 
to  study  the  characters  of  their  husbands,  al- 
though to  that  particular  study  they  ought  to 
have  directed  their  almost  undivided  attention. 
Besides,  my  dears,"  continued  the  widow,  play- 
fully, "  we  do  not  sufficiently  maintain  our  dig- 
nity I  We  appear  in  general  to  have  but  a 
very  imperfect  knowledge  of  our  own  impor- 
tance. We  should  take  a  more  enlarged — a 
more  elevated  view  of  our  own  position.  We 
should  perfectly  understand  tliat  in  the  scale 
of  society  we  are  the  most  important  people 
after  all !  Look  at  our  influence  ! — take  it  in 
any  point  of  view,  and  we  shall  find  that  we 
have  iiitiiiitely  more  than  the  men.  There  are 
popular  novelists.  Who  are  their  readers  ? — 
Could  they  have  become  popular  without  us? 
There  are  popular  preachers.  Who  are  their 
hearers  ?  IFe  are  principally  ;  and  from  ua 
their  pouularity  has  been  derived.  Look  at 
our  chanties,  our  fancy  fairs,  our  fetes,  our  as- 
semblies of  every  character  and  description. 
What  would  they  be  without  us?  Go  to  the 
metropolis  :  who  attend  our  religious  meetings  i 
We  do  twenty  to  one.  Go  into  the  provinces: 
who  supp'irt  the  various  branches  of  the  pa- 
rent societies  ?  We  do  almost  exclusively. — 
We  are  the  patronesses  of  everything  connect- 
ed with  refinement  and  benevolence — we  are, 
my  dears,  in  fact,  the  most  influential  people 
in  the  world  !  Reproachfully  it  is  said — when- 
ever anything  wrong  occuis — 'Oh,  there's  a 
woman  in  the  case ;  ah,  a  woman  is  sure  to  be 
at  the  bottom  of  everything  bad.'  But  do  you 
not  perceive,  my  dears,  that  this — although 
constantly  said  as  a  reproach — is,  in  reality,  ai^ 
acknowledgment  of  our  influence  ?  And  if  we 
have — as  we  have  most  certainly — sufficient 
influence  over  the  men  to  cause  them  to  do 
evil,  we  have  at  least  an  equally  powerful  in- 
fluence over  them  when  our  aim  is  to  causa 
them  to  do  good  ;  and  it  is,  my  dears,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  due  aud  discreet  exercise  of  this  in- 
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fluence  that  wives  are  enabled  to  manage  their 
husbands." 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Montague,  "  certainly  I 
must  agree  with  a  great  deal  of  what  you  have 
Baid.  The  theory  is  all  very  well  and  very  flat- 
tering ;  but  let  us  take  a  practical  view  of  the 
matter.  Suppose — I  will  put  it  hypothetically 
— suppose  ti)at  you  had  a  very  awkward  hus- 
band— one  whom  you  could  do  nothing  with." 

"Nay,  don't  suppose  that,"  rejoined  the  wi- 
dow, "  because  you  suppose  an  utter  impossi- 
bility.    There  is  no  such  man  in  existence." 

"  Well,  let  that  be  admitted  ;  but  suppose 
you  had  one  who  would  not  be  controlled — who 
would  have  his  own  way — now  what  would 
you  do  with  him  ?" 

"Why,  my  dear,"  replied  the  widow,  "I 
should  never,  at  first,  think  of  opposing  him.  I 
should  study  his  character,  and  while  yielding, 
acquire  an  influence  over  him ;  and,  when  I 
found  him  sufficiently  subdued  to  be  assailable, 
I  should  gradually  bring  that  influence  to 
bear." 

"  Then  you  would  humor  him," 

"Of  course." 

"  But  why  should  they  be  humored  V 

"  Do  they  not  humor  us  ?  We  must,  my 
dear,  humor  them,  in  order  to  ensure  our  own 
happiness.  Besides,  with  such  men,  direct  op- 
position tends  only  to  confirm  obstinacy ; — 
whereas  by  gentle  treatment  they  are  to  be 
subdued.  I  will  give  you  a  perfectly  analo- 
gous case : — The  other  day  I  went  over  to 
Cambridge  to  see  my  son.  Thomas  drove  me, 
and  we  had  Sir  John's  favorite  grey.  Well, 
we  had  scarcely  got  a  mile  on  the  road,  when 
the  horse  took  it  into  his  head  to  stop  and  back. 
Now,  Thomas  bad  studied  the  character  of  that 
horse,  and  by  virtue  of  that  study,  knew  that 
the  more  he  whipped  him,  the  more  obstinate 
he  would  become.  He  therefore  gave  me  the 
reins  and  went  up  to  his  head,  and  spoke  to 
him  mildly,  and  patted  and  coaxed  him,  which 
had  the  effect  desired,  for  we  had  no  more 
trouble  with  him  ;  he  went  along  beautifully 
after  tha-t.  Now  had  Thomas  lashed  him  when 
he  was  naughty  and  stopped,  he  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  kicked  the  gig  to  pieces,  but, 
as  he  spoke  to  him  calmly,  and  humored  him 
a  little,  we  had  an  extremely  pleasant  journey. 
I  call  this,  my  dear,  an  anologous  case  because 
it  is  thus  with  the  men.  If  we  oppose  them 
to  begin  with,  or  lash  them  with  our  tongues, 
they  will,  80  to  speak,  kick  at  once  over  the 
traces  ;  but  if  we  study  their  characters  and 
humor  them  a  little,  we  shall  travel  together 
with  pleasure  through  life." 

As  the  time  had  now  arrived  for  the  gentle- 
men to  rejoin  them,  no  more  was  said  on  the 
subject  then  ;  but  although  they  enjoyed  them- 
selves highly  throughout  the  evening,  it  was 
clear  that  the  widow's  "  Theory"  had  made  an 
ipapression  on  them  alL 
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As  Sir  John  suspected  still  that  Lcjeune  had 
conceived  an  ardent  affection  for  the  widow, 
and  as  he  regarded  the  politeness  with  which 
they  addressed  each  other  as  manifestations  of 
reciprocal  esteem,  he  resolved  on  delicately 
sounding  Lejeune,  with  the  view  of  ascertain- 
ing at  once  whether  his  suspicions  had,  iu 
reality,  sufKcient  foundation  or  not. 

But  then,  how  was  this  to  be  done  ?  He 
couldn't  ask  him  the  question.  He  couldn't 
say  to  him,  "Do  you  love  Mrs.  Wardle  f — or 
"  Have  you  any  wish  or  intention  to  marry 
her  ?" — or  "  Would  you  like  to  have  her  ?" — or 
"  Don't  you  think  she'd  make  a  very  excellent 
wife  ?"  This  was  a  difficulty  upon  which  he 
for  some  time  dwelt  and  was  puzzled  ;  but  he, 
nevertheless,  made  up  his  mind  at  length  to 
touch  the  matter  lightly,  and  leave  the  rest  to 
chance. 

He,  accordingly — embracing  the  very  first 
opportunity  which  offered — commenced  thus  : 
— "  Now,  my  dear  Lejeune,  if  there  be  any- 
thing which  I  can  do,  at  all  calculated  to  add 
to  your  comfort,  I  do  beg  of  you  to  tell  me  so 
frankly." 

"  I  feel  it  to  be  impossible,"  replied  Lejeunej 
"  to  make  any  addition  to  my  comfort  here. 
You  are  too  kind.  Sir  John — too  considerate  : 
you  load  me  with  obligations." 

"  Not  at  all !  Nothing  can  give  me  greater 
pleasure  than  the  consciousness  of  having  im- 
partea  pleasure  to  those  around  me.  And, 
then,  that  dear  little  daughter  of  yours ;  is  she 
happy  ?" 

"  1  have  not,  Sir  John,  seen  her  so  happy  for 
years.  But  how  can  she  be  otherwise  than 
happy,  entertained  as  she  is  by  Mrs.  Wardle, 
with  the  most  affectionate  solicitude  ?  I  can 
never  feel  sufficiently  grateful  to  that  amiable 
and  interesting  person." 

"  She's  a  kind,  good  creature,"  observed  Sir 
John. 

"  She's  a  treasure,"  said  Lejeune.  "  But  you 
know  her  value,  and  I  cannot  feel  surprised  at 
the  fact  of  her  being  regarded  as  a  treasure  by 
you.  She  has  completely  fascinated  my  Juli- 
ana, and  really  her  manners  are  so  endearing, 
that  I  expect  we  shall  have  a  scene  when  they 
part." 

'•  She  is,  I  know,  very  much  attached  to 
Juliana,"  said  Sir  John.  "  But,"  he  added,  with 
a  peculiar  expression,  "  do  you  not  think  it 
strange  that  a  woman  like  that  should  not  have 
managed  to  get  another  husband  V 

"  Not  at  all,"  replied  Lejeune  ;  "  you  make 
her  so  happy  in  her  present  position,  that,  if 
happiness  be  her  object — and  1  believe  that  it 
is — she  can  scarcely,  in  any  state,  hope  for 
more." 

"  Still,  women  are  women,"  returned  Sir 
John ;  "  and  you  know,  Lejeune,  what  womea 
are.  But  I  don't  believe  that,  since  Wardle'a 
death,  she  has  even  had  an  offer  1" 

"  Now  you  surprise  me,  indeed !"  said  Le- 
jeune.   "  1  can  well  understand  that  a  woman 
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•f  her  intelligence — appreciating  the  liappiness  ing.  drew  hira  aside,  and  communicated  some 
she  at  present  enjoys —would  lie  unwilliuy;  toitlung  'Nliicli,  on  ilie  instant,  filled  him  with 
run  the  risk  of  accepting  an  offer  :  but  the  fact  consternation. 


of  ber  never  having  had  an  offer  made  her  is 
strange,  as  you  say,  in  the  extreme.  Do  you 
^  think  if  any  one  were  to  propose — I  mean,  of 
eourse,  one  to  whom  she  could  have  no  objec- 
tion— no  reasonable  personal  objection — she 
would  h.ive  him  *'' 

"  Don  t  know,"  replied  Sir  John,  who  became 
apprehensive  tliat  the  next  question  put  to  him 
would  liave  immediate  reference  to  Lejeune's 
personal  pretensions — "  can't  tell.  As  1  said 
Defore,  women  are  women,  and  you  know  what 
women  are.  But,"  he  added — conceiving  that 
it  wouldn't  do  at  all  to  be  questioned  any  far- 
ther upon  this  particular  point — "  the  morning's 
wearing  away.  Shall  we  have  a  quiet  turn 
round  the  park  ?" 

"  As  you  please,"  replied  Lejeune ;  "  I  am 
quite  at  your  disposal." 

"  Then  we'll  go,"  said  Sir  John,  who  rang  the 
bell  immediately  and  ordered  the  horses. 

"  Now,"  thought  he,  "  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  matter.  It  is  manifest,  not  only  that 
he  means  to  propose,  but  that  he  has  made  up 
his  mind  to  have  her.  But  he  shall  not  have 
her  I — I'll  have  her  myself!  Her  'affectionate 
solicitude' — Ah.  '  I  can  never  feel  sufficiently 
grateful  to  that  amiable  and  interesting  person' 
— No.  '  She's  a  treasure' — Yes.  '  She  has 
fascinated  my  Jidiana' — Aye,  and  at  the  same 
time  has  fascinated  him  !  '  Do  you  think  that 
if  any  one  were  to  propose  ?'  Why,  the  very 
next  question  would  have  been,  '  Do  you  think 
that  if  /  were  to  propose,  she  would  have  me  V 
I  stopped  just  in  time— but  ^'m.s^  in  time.  Had 
I  allowed  the  subject  to  be  pursued  any  fur- 
ther, of  course,  out  it  would  have  come.  Now, 
how  am  I  to  act  ?  Why,  break  the  ice  at  once. 
But  how  ? — and  when  ?  All  the  morning  she's 
engaged—so  she  is  all  the  evening  I  Well, 
then,  defer  it  till  night ;  wait  till  all  the  rest 
have  retired  ,  and  then  you  can  calmly  discu«« 
the  whole  matter,  without  the  slightest  chance 
or  fear  of  being  interrupted.  It  shall  be  so. 
But,  should  she  refuse? — Pooh!  How  can  she 
refuse  ?  What  can  she  object  to  ?  My  age  ? — 
She's  not  a  girl.  My  face? — Well,  I  don't 
know,  nor  will  I  pretend  to  say;  but  I  think 
there  is  nothing  very  objectionable  in  that !  I 
used  to  be  considered  a  fine,  handsome  fellow. 
Age,  certainly,  makes  a  wonderful  difference  in 
a  man's  appearance ;  but,  for  an  old  one,  1 
should  like  to  know  what's  the  matter  with 
me.  I  have  health,  and  I  have  wealth;  I  have, 
moreover,  a  title  to  give  her,  such  as  it  i°.  She 
will,  at  all  event.",  be  '  Lady  Croly,'  inKtead  of 
Mrs.  Wardle  ;  and  I  never  knew  a  woman    by  I 


Good  GikI  !"  he  exclaimed,  ''Phillips,  I  am 
utterly  luined.  I'll  return  with  you  at  once. 
Sir  John,"  he  added,  tremulously  turning  from 
the  clerk,  "  I  am  sorry  that  I  must  leave  you." 

"  Leave !"  cried  Sir  John,  "  why  what  hfta 
occurred  ?" 

"  Something  so  important  that  I  must  imme- 
diately return  to  town." 

"  Well,  but,  my  dear  fellow,  why  are  you  so 
agitated  ?  Come,  let  me  claim  now  the  privi- 
lege of  a  friend,  and  inquire  what  has  hap- 
pened ?" 

"My  dear  Sir  John,  I  cannot  enter  into  par- 
ticulars— indeed  I  do  not  yet  know  the  par- 
ticulars myself,  but  I  fear  that  I  am  a  ruined 
man." 

"  God  forbid  !"  exclaimed  Sir  John,  earnest- 
ly. "  Let  us  hope  not :  come,  let  us  hope  not 
Go  and  see — go  and  see ;  and,  Lejeune,"  be 
added,  grasping  his  hand,  "  you  must  promise 
that  you'll  write  to  me  and  let  me  know  the 
worst." 

"  I  will  write — I  will.  But  my  poor  girl, 
she  must  know  nothing  of  this  !" 

"  Certainly  not — certainly  not ;  I'll  manage 
that.  I'm  glad  she's  out.  Now,  don't  lose  a 
moment;  but  remember,  if  I  can  render  you 
any  assistance,  command  me." 

Lejeune  shook  him  warmly  by  the  hand, 
and  then  hastily  entered  the  chaise  with  hia 
clerk. 

"  You  promise,"  cried  Sir  John, "  to  write  and 
let  me  know  all !" 

"  1  do,"  replied  Lejeune,  and  immediately 
started. 

Sir  John  now  went  in  search  of  Charles,  who 
was  out  with  Juliana  and  the  widow ;  and  as 
Charles  shortly  afierwards  saw  hira  riding 
alone,  he  immediately  turned  and  galloped  to- 
wards him. 

"  My  boy,"  said  Sir  John,  as  Charles  ap- 
proached, "  I  fear  that  something  serious  has 
happened  to  Lejeune." 

'  I  hope  not, '  cried  Charles.  "  Has  he  fal- 
len from  his  horse  ?' 

"  No.  ray  boy,  no ;  I  fear  that  something 
worse  than  that  has  happened.  Just  as  we 
were  about  to  take  a  ride  together,  a  post- 
chaise  dashed  up  to  the  Hall,  wlien  in  an  in- 
■-•tant  a  gentleman  alighted  and  summoned  him 
hastily  to  town.' 

"  Some  highly  important  case,  perhaps,"  said 
Charles,  "upon  which  his  opinion  is  required." 

"  No,  my  boy.  no ;  he  had  just  time  to  tell 
me  that  he  feared  he  was  a  ruined  man  " 

A  ruined   man  !     Why,  what  on  earth  can 


whom  a  title  was  not  regarded  as  a  thing  to  he  I  have  occurred  ?     A  ruined  man  !     Wiiy,  what 
desired.    Why,  then,  should  she  object  ?     What  Iran  ruin  him  *     He  never  speculates!     Did  ha 
is  there  to  object  to  ?     She'll  not  object.     This  |  ^ay  no  more  ?" 
night,  if  I  live,  it  shall  be  settled."  "  He  promised  to  write  and  let  tne  know  all, 


The  horses  were  now  brought,  and  he  and 
Lejeune  prepared  to  mount;  but,  juit  as  they 


and  wished  his  daughter,  of  course,  to  be  kepi 
in  ignorance  of  the  matter.     But  silence  :  they 


were  about   to   do  so,   they  observed    a  po«t- 1  approach.     We   must   tell   her  he's  gone,  and 
chaise   in    the    distance,   dashing  throuiirh    the  having  eas«.J  her  mind  as  to   the  cause,  we'll 


park,  in  the  direction  of  the  Hall.  They  there 
fore  waited,  and  as  it  approached,  Lejeune  re 
oognibed  hia  confidential  clerk,  who,  on  alight- 


i;o  and  talk  the  affair  over  together  privately. 
Well,"  he  added,  addressing  Juliana,  "have  yon 
had  a  pleasant  ride  V 
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"Oh,  delightful,"  replied  Juliana;  "but 
where  is  papa  !" 

"  What  would  you  say  now,"  returned  Sir 
John,  playfully.  "  if  I  were  to  tell  you  he's  gone 
to  get  married  ?" 

"  Sir  John,  you  are  a  droll  man,"  observed 
Juliana. 

"  Well,  but  what  else  could  he  want  to  leave 
in  such  haste  for  ?  What  do  you  think,  Mrs. 
Wardle  ?  You  have  had  some  experience  in 
these  matters — " 

"  But  has  he  really  left  ?"  inquired  Juliana. 

"Yes;  he  left  just  now  in  a  post-chaise, 
which  was  not  at  the  door  two  minutes  before 
he  was  off.  Ls  not  that  a  clear  case  of  elope- 
ment ?" 

"  Certainly  he  has  eloped,"  said  the  widow ; 
"  but  business,  perhaps,  was  the  cause  *" 

"  Well,"  returned  Sir  John,  "  you  have  guess 
ed  it  pretty  nearly.  We  shall,  however,  soon 
have  him  back.'' 

"  It  must  be  something  very  important,"  ob- 
served Juliana,  "or  he  never  would  have  left 
in  such  haste." 

"  Bless  you !  he  had  no  time  for  anything ! 
The  gentleman  who  came  in  the  post-chaise 
hurried  him  away  as  if  it  had  been  a  case  of 
Lfe  or  death."' 

"  And  it  is  a  case  of  life  or  death,  most  like- 
ly," said  Charles;  "  such  cases,  of  course,  admit 
of  no  delay.  Well,  ladies,"  he  added,  "  do  you 
extend  your  ride  ?" 

The  widow  perceived  that  Juliana  had  no 
desire  to  do  so  then  ;  she,  therefore,  replied : 
"  We  think  not  this  morning,"  and  at  once  re 
turned  ■''ith  them  to  the  Hall. 

"Now,  my  boy,"  said  Sir  John,  havinsr  retir- 
ed to  the  library,  "  I  shall  not  rest  until  I  know 
Baore  of  this  matter." 

"  Nor  ^hall  I,"  returned  Charles.  "  It  must 
be  something  of  great  importance.  He  is  not 
a  man  whom  trifles  can  alarm;  but  I  am  alto 
gether  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  how  he  can  he 
rumed  !  He  enters  into  no  spi^culaiions.  He 
holds  mortgages,  certainly,  but  the  amount  of 
each  lioes  not  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  ascer- 
tained value  of  the  property." 

"There  is  something,  my  boy,  of  which  you 
have  no  knowledge.  I  am  unable,  of  course, 
to  conceive  what  it  is  ;  but  I'll  not  allow  a  man 
like  that  to  be  struck  down,  if  it  be  in  my  pow- 
er to  prevent  it,  without  inflicting  any  material 
injury  upon  tny-elf  or  uf)on  those  who  are 
more  immediately  connected  with  me."' 

"Shall  I  go  u]),"  said  Charles,  "and  ascer- 
tain what  it  is  ?" 

"  Do  so,  my  boy  ;  go  at  once.  It  were  folly 
to  speculate  now  upon  the  manner  in  which 
assistance  can  be  rendered.  Go  and  learn  ex- 
actly how  the  case  stands,  and  then  we  shall 
know  how  to  act.  Now  let  me  see  I  How 
shall  we  manage  ?  Shall  we  send  for  a  post- 
chaise  ?  Yes!  and  when  it  comes  you  can  get 
in  at  once,  and  be  off  like  Lejeune.  That'll  do, 
will  it  not  ?" 

"Exactly,"  said  Charles;  "  an<l  will  tend  to 
allay  tlie  fears  of  .luliana,  who  is  not,  I  per- 
ceive, quite  satisfied  yet." 

"  Well,  then,  send  Bob  at  once.  Tell  him  to 
order  a  chai*^  to  be  here  as  soon  as  possible. 


Tfll  liiiii  to  see  it  off.  He  need  not  nbYr^ 
bitck.  It  may  as  well  come  without  him." 
I  Charles  accordingly  gave  Bob  the  necessary 
'  instructions,  and  then  returned  to  the  library, 
I  wiiere  he  and  Sir  John  had  a  biscuit  and  a  glass 
of  wine  together,  and  continued  to  converse  'jn- 
til  they  saw  the  chaise  approaching,  when  they 
went  out  at  once  upon  the  lawn.  The  chaise 
had  no  sooner  pulled  up  than  Charles  entered, 
and  having  shaken  hands  with  Sir  John,  who 
closed  the  door,  gave  the  word,  and  was  off. 

Sir  John  now  sought  Juliana,  and  having 
found  her  with  the  widow,  exclaimed — "  An- 
other elopement!  Bless  my  life  and  soul!  why, 
what  sort  of  a  case  can  this  be  ?  Charles  is  off 
now  !" 

"  Charles  off!"  echoed  Juliana. 

"  Oh  !  yes.  A  post  chaise  came  dashing  up 
while  we  were  on  the  lawn.  No  ceremony ! — 
in  he  must  go ! — and  that  on  the  very  same 
business." 

"  Why,  it  must  be  a  very  important  case," 
observed  the  widow. 

"  When  I  was  young,"  remarked  Sir  John, 
"  these  things  required  a  deal  of  deliberation 
but  now  everything  appears  to  be  conducted  in 
the  midst  of  hurr^  and  bustle." 

"  There  is  one  consolation  even  in  that,"  said 
the  widow.  "  The  more  haste  they  make,  the 
sooner  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
tnem  again." 

"  Well,"  said  Juliana,  "  I  am  glad  that  papa 
has  not  been  summoned  alone.  Had  he  been, 
I  might  have  thought  that  something  unplea- 
sant had  occurred  respecting  him  personally  " 

"  Oh  !  they  are  both  engaged  hi  it,"  returned 
Sir  John. 

"  Perhaps,"  suggested  the  widow,  "  Mr.  Le- 
jeune is  gone  to  receive  some  high  appoint- 
ment!  Who  knows?  'Mr.  Justice  Lejeune' 
would  sound  nicely,  would  it  not  ?  '  Lord  Le- 
jenne'  would  be  an  elegant  alliteration." 

Juliana  shook  her  head  slightly  aud  smiled, 
when  Sir  John,  apprehensive  of  raising  deiusivs 
hopei,  said.  "  Dr.dbcless  it  is  some  important 
case  upon  which  Lejeune's  opinion  is  required," 
and  left  ihem. 

The  dinner  that  day  passed  off  flatly ;  and  it 
may  be  recorded  that,  while  Sir  John  failed  to 
act  upon  his  previously  fixed  determination  to 
propose  to  the  widow  that  night,  the  absence 
of  Charles  was  never  before  so  much  felt  by 
Juliana 


CHAPTER   IV. 

THE    FUGITIVE. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival  in  town,  Charles 
went  to  the  house  of  Lejeune,  and  having  as- 
certained that  he  had  gone  to  his  brother's,  he 
followed  and  found  him  there.  As,  however, 
it  was  intimated  to  him  that  they  were  in  close 
conversation,  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  be 
announced,  but  waited  until  Lejeune  was  about 
to  depart  in  a  most  distressing  state  of  excite- 
ment. 

"  My  dear  fellow  !"  he  exclaimed  on  seeing 
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Charles,  "  why  how  is  this  ?     How  is  it  that 
you  are  here  V 

"  The  governor  sen-t  me,"  said  Charles,  as  he 
pressed  Lejeune's  trembling  and  feveri-h  hanii. 
•'  But  what  on  earth  has  occurred  f" 

"  Come,"  said  Lejeune,  abstractedly,  "  come  : 
we'll  go  home.  But,"  he  added,  with  earnest- 
ness, "  how  did  you  leave  my  poor  child  ?" 

"  Willi  her  mind  quite  at  ease,"  replied 
Charles.  "  We  induced  her  to  believe  that 
your  opinion  was  required  on  some  case  of 
pressing  importance." 

"  Pressing,  indeed,  Charles,"  rejoined  Le 
jeune,  mournfully ;  "  pressing  indeed." 

They  then  entered  the  chaise  which  was 
(raiting  at  the  door,  and  in  ten  minutes  they 
•were  at  home. 

"  Now,"  said  Charles,  "  let  me  entreat  you 
to  be  calm.  The  affair — whatever  it  is — may 
not  be  80  bad  as  your  present  fears  lead  you  to 
expect.  What  is  it  ?  For  heaven's  sake  sub 
due  this  agitation.  You  know  that  you  are  not 
the  strongest  man  in  the  world,  and  this  violent 
excitement  cannot  in  any  case  do  good,  while  it 
may  do  much  harm.  Come,  let  me  know  the 
worst." 

"  Charles,"  said  Lejeune,  with  an  expression 
of  intensity,  "  I  am  ruined.  The  fruits  of  a  life 
of  struggles  —  of  honorable  struggles  —  have 
been  withered  by  one  blast.  After  all  my  anx- 
iety to  place  my  poor  child  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  want,  I  have  been,  by  one  blow,  struck 
down ;  and  she  must  be  struck  down  with  me." 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  Charles,  "  even  I  have 
had  sufficient  experience  to  know  that  our  first 
fears  are  very  seldom  realized.  They  may,  for 
p,  time,  appear  to  be  justified,  but  they  cause 
the  imagination  to  teem  with  the  apprehension 
of  evils  which,  in  general,  may  be  at  least  par- 
tially averted.  Now,  let  us  look  at  the  wh^ile 
case  calmly.  How  eau  jou  have  been  so  com- 
pletely struck  down  as  you  imagine  ?  What 
has  happened  ?" 

"  I  have  lost  every  shilling,"  replied  Lejeune. 
"My  brother  Richard — on  whose  judgment  I 
placed  unlimited  confidence — whom  J,  and  all 
with  whom  he  was  connected,  conceived  to  be 
a  wealthy  man — and  whom  I  allo^ved  to  draw 
upon  me  to  any  amount  he  might  require — 
became,  a  "short  time  since,  involved  in  a  mi- 
ning speculation,  which  has  been  proved  to  have 
been  one  of  tho-e  monstrous  bubbles  by  which 
the  world  has  of  late  been  amazed.  He  is 
ruined;  and  I  am  ruined,  too.  His  liabilities 
are  infinitely  greater  than  he  can  meet,  while 
the  amount  of  mine  exceeds  all  I  have  the 
power  to  pay." 

"Then  you  have  not  speculated  yourself?" 

"I  never  did:  I  never  would.  But  in  kin 
hands  I  thought  I  was  safe." 

"  Of  course.  But  perhaps  some  arrangement 
can  be  made.  What  sort  of  men  were  the  pro- 
jectors ?" 

"  Some  of  the  first  men  in  the  city — men  of 
immense  wealth  and  influence.  But  thei/  have 
taken  care  to  get  out." 

"Oh  !  I  see,"  said  Charles.thouglitfnlly.  "I see." 

"  The  last  shares  sold,"  continued  Lejeune, 
"  were  purchased  by  Richard  ;  and  immediate- 
ly after  that  sale  the  bubble  burst." 


"  A  bad  job,"  said  Charles ;  "  a  very  bad 
job.  Hut  let  me  beg  of  you  not  to  be  excited  ; 
something  may  be  done  yet.  How  does  your 
brother  bear  up  against  it  V 

"  1  found  and  left  him  almost  Biad — more, 
much  more,  on  my  account  than  his  own.  He 
concealed  it  from  me  until  the  last,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  being  able,  at  least,  to  save  me  ;  but 
one  of  my  bills  became  due  yesterday,  and 
has,  of  course,  been  dishonored." 

"  How  many  have  you  out  ?" 

"  Seven,  for  three  thousand  eacli." 

"  Do  you  know  where  they  are  I" 

"  They  are  all,  I  believe,  in  the  hands  of  that 
usurer  Lumplon,  whom  you  have  seen  here, 
and  who,  it  is  said,  has  cleared  severity  thous- 
and pounds  by  the  transaction." 

"  Well,  he  must  be  seen,"  said  Charles  ;  "he 
must  be  seen.  I  wish  that  they  had  been  in 
the  hands  of  any  other  man.  But  something 
may  be  done  even  with  him.  Have  you  any 
objection  to  my  calling  on  your  brother  ?" 

"  I  should  feel  indeed  obliged  if  you  would 
call  and  talk  to  him,  and  try  to  make  the  best 
of  it.     Go,  my  dear  Charles — go  at  once." 

"  And  you  will  promise  to  make  every  effort 
to  subdue  that  excitement  which  is  now  but 
too  manifest  ?" 

"  I  will,"  replied  Lejeune,  whose  agitation 
was  still  excessive  ;  and  Charles,  having  press- 
ed his  hand  warmly  again,  left  him,  and  called 
upon  Richard,  whom  he  found,  to  his  amaze- 
ment, quite  cheerful. 

"  Ah  !"  he  exclaimed,  as  Charles  entered  the 
room.  "  Well,  now,  this  is  kind.  But  I  knew 
you  would  Come — I  was  sure  of  it.  Now, 
then,  draw  up,  and  let's  enjoy  ourselves  like 
Christians." 

Charles  looked  at  hira  with  an  expression  of 
surprise ;  but  he  at  once  drew  up  to  the  table, 
on  which  were  placed  various  dishes  of  fruit, 
and  two  bottles  of  wine. 

"Now  help  yourself,"  he  continued,  "and 
then  we'll  go  to  business.  Have  you  brought 
the  cheque  with  you  ?' 

"The  cheque  ?"  said  Charles  ;  "what  cheque  ?" 

"  What  cheque  !  Why  the  cheque  you  pro 
mised  to  bring  me ! — the  cheque  for  ten  thous- 
and I" 

"  Oh  ! — the  cheque !"  cried  Charles,  who  now 
perceived  that  he  was  laboring  under  some 
delusion. 

"  Why,  you  hadn't  forgotten  it,  had  you  ?'* 

"Forgotten  it!"  said  Charles. 

"  Well,  then,  where  is  it  ?" 

"  I  have  not  drawn  it  yet." 

"  Then,  draw  it  now." 

"  You  shall  have  it  in  the  morning." 

"  I  must  have  it  now  !" 

"  Well,  but  you  can't  get  it  cashed  till  th« 
morning." 

"  That  doesn't  matter  ; — I  like  a  man  to  per- 
form his  promise.  If  you  don't  draw  it  now, 
you're  not  a  man  of  your  word." 

"  Well,  but  I've  not  my  book  with  me !" 

"  Who  are  your  bankers  ?" 

"  Oh !"  cried  Charles,  "  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll 
do:  I'll  run  and  get  it.  It  will  not  take  me 
long.  I  shall  not  be  gone  more  than  twenty 
mitjutes." 
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"  Then  do  so.  Don't  trifle  with  me.  There's 
»  good  fellow  :  don't  trifle  with  me,  now  ! — 
But  stop !"  he  added,  suddenly  ;  "  Stop,  111 
not  trust  you  !" 

"  Not  trust  me  ?     What !  not  trust  me  f 

"Send  for  the  book." 

"How  can  I  send  for  it  when  it's  locked  up? 
But,  let  one  of  your  servants  go  with  me." 

"  Very  well  ! — that'll  Jo. " 

"  Shall  I  ring  the  bell  ?"  said  Charles. 

"  Do  so — do  so — yes,  do  so." 

The  bell  was  rung  accordingly,  and  when 
the  servant  entered,  Richard  addressing  him 
said,  "  Now,  sir,  I  want  you  to  go  with  this 
gentleman  and  bring  him  back  with  you." 
Then  drawing  him  aside,  he  added  in  a  whis- 
per, "  Now  mind  !  that's  Johnson.  Don't  leave 
him  for  an  instant  1" 

"  Johnson  1"  said  the  servant ;  "  that's  Mr. 
Charles  Croly !" 

"  Hush  1  His  name  is  Johnson,  I  tell  you  ! 
Stick  to  him,  and  don't  come  back  without 
him." 

Charles  and  the  servant  then  quitted  the 
room,  and  as  they  did  so,  Richard,  whose  eyes 
rolled  wildly,  replenished  his  glas.s. 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter  with  master  ?"  in- 
quired the  servant.     "  Is  he  mad  ?" 

"  I  fear  he  is,"  replied  Charles. 

"  Why,  he  said  youi  name  was  Johnson !" 

"  Johnson  ?" 

"  Yes ;  and  when  I  told  that  you  were  Mr. 
Croly,  he  said,  'Hush!  his  name  is  Johnson,  I 
tell  you.' " 

"  Poor  fellow,"  said  Charles,  "  poor  fellow  ! 
Come  with  me.     Who  is  his  medical  man  ?" 

"  Why,  sir,  Dr.  Greene  attends  him  when 
he's  out  o'  sorts." 

"  Where  does  he  live  ?" 

"  In  Russell  Square." 

"  Then  call  a  coach  at  once,  and  we'll  go  to 
Dr.  Greene." 

"  A  coach  was  called,  and  they  proceeded  to 
the  residence  of  the  doctor,  whom,  fortunately, 
Charles  found  at  home. 

"  Dr.  Greene,"  said  Charles,  on  being  usher- 
ed into  the  room  in  which  the  doctor  had  been 
reading,  "  you  are,  I  believe,  the  professional 
friend  of  Mr.  Lejeune — Mr.  Richard  Lejeune?" 

"  I  am,"  replied  the  doctor.  "  Is  he  not 
well  ?" 

"  I  fear,"  said  Charles,  "  that  his  reason  is 
affected." 

Charles  explained  to  him  the  substance  of 
aU  that  had  occurred. 

'*  Well,"  said  the  doctor,  "  I'll  go  with  you  at 
once.  But  that  cheque.  You  had  better  draw 
one  for  the  amount.  I'll  give  you  one  of  mme. 
He  may  not  ask  for  it,  but  if  he  should,  it  may 
tend  to  tranquillize  bis  mind." 

The  cheque  was  drawn,  and  Charles  return- 
ed with  the  doctor. 

But  where  was  Richard  Lejeune  ?  He  was 
not  to  be  found.  The  drawing-room  in  which 
Charles  had  left  him.  was  in  precisely  the  samp 
state  as  before,  while  the  servants  had  no  know- 
ledge of  his  having  left  the  house.  Every  room 
was  searched,  but  without  effect,  when  it  struck 
Charles  that  he  might  have  gone  to  call  upon 
his  brother,  and,  as  the   doctor  agreed  with 


Charles,  in  thinking  this  extremely  probable, 
they  hastened  to  Lejeune's :  but,  no;  he  was 
not  there ;  nor  had  he  been.  Lejeune  himself, 
they  ascertained,  was  in  a  high  state  of  fever. 
He  had  been  ordered  to  bed  by  his  medical 
man,  who  was  then  with  him.  But,  Richard  ; 
what  had  become  of  him  ?  They  returned  to 
the  house  and  sent  the  servants  in  every  tiirec- 
tion,  but  no  tidings  of  him  could  be  heard. 

"  Who  is  Mr.  Johnson  ?"  inquired  the  Doc- 
tor. 

No  one  there  knew. 

"  He's  gone,"  he  added,  "  probably  to  call 
upon  him.  We  must  not  give  him  up  ;  he  may 
shortly  return.     Let  us  wait." 

They  did  wait :  they  waited  till  past  two 
o'clock ;  when  the  Doctor,  filled  with  gloomy 
apprehensions,  went  home,  and  Charles,  who 
was  equally  apprehensive,  returned  to  Le- 
jeune. 

Mr.  Raymond,  the  medical  man,  was  still 
there.  Lejeune  had  become  delirious,  but  he 
recognised  Charles,  whose  hand  he  grasped  and 
kept  in  bis,  and  talked  in  an  incoherent  strain 
about  his  brother.  The  delirium,  however,  was 
but  slight ;  still  neither  Charles  nor  Mr.  Ray- 
mond would  leave  the  room :  they  remained 
by  the  bedside  together  until  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing, when,  as  Lejeune  had  become  somewhat 
tranquil — Charles  left,  with  the  view  of  renew- 
ing his  search  after  Richard. 

Every  friend  whom  the  servants  could  think 
of  w.as  applied  to  in  vain ;  not  one  had  either 
seen  or  heard  anything  about  him.  Handbills 
were  issued  ;  advertisements  were  sent  to  the 
papers ;  every  effort  was  made  to  discover  him, 
dead  or  alive,  without  efl\ict,  until  at  length, 
both  Charles  and  the  Doctor  gave  him  up  for 
lost. 

Meanwhile,  Lejeune  had  been  reduced  almost 
to  a  state  of  coma  ;  and  as  Charles,  Dr.  Greene, 
and  Mr.  Raymond,  agreed  that  if  some  arrange- 
ment were  made,  having  reference  to  those 
bills,  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  would  have 
at  once  a  very  favorable  efiect  ;  Charles 
called  upon  Mr.  Campbell,  a  highly  respectable 
solicitor,  and  one  of  Lejeune's  personal  friends 
— and  having  explained  to  him  the  whole  of 
the  circumstances,  went  with  him  to  see  Lump- 
Ion,  the  presumed  holder  of  the  bills. 

Luiuplon  was  au  extremely  illiterate  man ; 
he  could  scarcely  write  his  own  name.  His 
parents  were  neither  poor  nor  respectable;  they 
had  acquired  the  property  they  possessed  by 
the  pursuit  of  the  most  despicable  practices,  and 
had  taught  their  son  only  to  "get  money,"  no 
matter  bv  what  means.  He  began  life  on  his 
own  accduut,  as  a  money  lender  on  a  small 
scale.  He  would  have  tangible  security — plate, 
jewelry,  or  goods  of  any  description — worth 
three  or  four  times  the  amount  of  the  sum  ad« 
vanced  ;  and  as  these  goods  were  almost  inva- 
riably forfeited,  he  extended  his  sphere  of  ac- 
tion— increased  the  amount  of  his  advances — 
Kot  small  trade-men  in  his  power  and  crushed 
them — purchased  whole  stocks  of  men  who 
were  about  to  fail  ;  dabbled  in  bubbles,  and 
sometimes  got  one  up  himself;  and  thus,  by 
sacrificing  conscience,  and  contemning  every 
just  and  manly  feeling,  his  wealth  increased, 
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tintil,  at  the  period  of  which  this  history  treats, 
he  was  "  a  £200,000  man." 

"  Now,"  said  Charles,  on  reaching  this  man's 
residence,  "  1  must  leave  the  matter  entirely  in 
your  hands ;  conduct  it  as  you  please,  and 
make  what  arrangement  you  please." 

"  Very  well,"  returneti  Mr.  Campbell ;  who, 
having  ascertained  that  Luinplon  was  at  home, 
sent  in  his  card,  and  they  were  immediately 
afterwards  ushered  into  the  presence  ot  a  hard- 
mouthed,  gross,  repulsive  lookinij  man,  sitting 
at  a  taljle,  with  a  cash-box,  a  bill-box,  and  a 
pile  of  bills  before  him. 

"  Mr.  Lumplon,  I  believe,  I  have  the  plea- 
sure to  address,"  said  Mr.  Campbell. 

"  Well,"  said  Lumplon,  gruffly  ;  "what's  your 
business  ?" 

"  I  have  called  on  account  of  the  Lejeunes — " 

"  Then  you  have  called  on  account  of  two 
dishonorable  men." 

"  Nay,  nay — not  so,"  said  Mr.  Campbell, 
mildly. 

"I  yay," cried  Lumplon,  "that  every  man  is 
a  dishonorable  man  whose  bills  are  dishonored  ! 
Have  you  come  to  take  this  one  up." 

"No,  not  exactly  to  take  it  up " 

"  Then,  what  have  you  come  for  ?" 

"To  see  if  some  arrangement  could  be 
made " 

"  Some  arrangement !  Pay  me  the  amount 
of  that  bill,  in  hard  cash,  sir  !  That's  the  only 
arrangement  that  can  be  made.  But  why  did 
they  send  you  ?  Why  didn't  they  come  here 
themselves  ?" 

"  One  has  been  driven  by  his  losses  to  dis- 
traction  " 

"  Distraction !"  cried  Lumplon,  with  a  sneer. 
"  Which  is  that  ?" 

"  Richard." 

"  And  where  is  he  ?" 

"  We  can't  ascertain." 

"  Oh  ?  he's  off !  Gone !  Rim  away  from 
bis  creditors  !  I  thought  as  much.  But  we'll 
ferret  him  out.  We'll  advertise  him  to  begin 
with." 

"  He  has,  already,  been  advertised." 

"  By  whom  ?" 

■'  His  friends  have  sent  advertisements  to  all 
the  daily  papers —  -" 

"  Indeed.  Very  clever  ;  mighty  clever  ! — 
And  do  you  mean  to  insult  me,  by  supposing 
that  I'm  fool  enough  not  to  see  thtough  that? 
It's  meant  for  a  blind,  but  it  can'r  blind  me!" 

"  I  can  assure  you "  said  Charles. 

"  I  want  none  of  your  assurance.  I  want 
my  money,  and  I  will  have  it!  We'll  find 
him  1  He  shan't  escape  u'*  !  If  he's  above 
pround  we'll  have  him.  And,  pray,  where's 
the  other  ?' 

"  At  home,"  replied  Mr.  Campbell ;  "  at  home, 
on  a  bed  of  sickness." 

"  Then  I'll  have  him  off  his  bed  of  sick- 
oeaa  !" 

"  But  surely,  you  would  not  think" 

"  What's  he  to  me  ?  I  warrt  my  money ! 
and,  if  it's  not  paid  before  twelve  tomorrow, 
I'll  arrest  him.  It's  all  very  well,  and  very 
convenient  to  be  ill.  but  it  won't  do  Utr  me. — 
I'll  not  have  it !  Ill  not  be  robbed  at  this 
rate  I     I'll  not  be  robbed  at  all ! ' 


"There's  no  intention  to  rol  you  in  this 
case,"  said  Charles. 

"  What  care  I  for  the  intention,  if  it's  done  ?" 
cried  Lumplon.  "  Every  man  robs  who  doesn't 
take  up  his  bills  ;  every  man,  in  every  case 
who  doesn't  pay  tsventy  shillings  in  the  pound, 
sir,  is  a  robber  !" 

"  I  fear,"  said  Mr.  Campbell,  "  that  in  tliis 
case  you  will  have  to  take  ten,  if  not  less." 

'•  Ten  !  I'll  have  twenty  !  That's  what 
you've  come  for,  then  !  That's  the  arrange- 
ment you'd  like  me  to  make  !  I'll  have  twenty 
shillings  in  the  pound,  sir!  One,  perhaps,  is 
pretty  well  done  up,  now;  but  the  other  can 
pay  it,  and  shall.  Ten  shillings  in  the  pound 
— ten  devils !  Tell  him  from  me,  that  unless, 
to  begin  with,  this  bill  is  paid  in  full  before 
twelve  o'clock  to-morrow,  the  law  shall  take 
its  course." 

"  He's  too  ill,"  said  Charles,  "  to  be  spoken 
to  on  the  subject." 

"  I  don't  care  a  button  about  his  being  ill. — 
He  may  pretend  to  be  as  ill  as  he  likes  ;  the 
bill  is  due,  and  the  money  I'll  have." 

"  When  will  the  next  become  due  ?"  inquired 
Charles. 

"  In  fourteen  days,"  replied  Lumplon. 

"  Well,"  continued  Charles,  "  if  you'll  wait 
another  day,  I'll  endeavor  to  get  the  amount 
of  that  which  is  due." 

"  What's  the  use  of  driving  things  off  from 
ilay  to  day  ?  Besides,  where  are  you  to  get 
the  money  ?" 

"  Why,  rather  than  Mr.  Lejeune  should  be 
disturbed,  I'd  endeavor  to  induce  my  father  to 
advance  it." 

"  Is  your  father  a  rich  man  ?" 

"  He's  rich  enough  to  do  that." 

"  Well  now,  mark  me.  I'm  not  to  be  trifled 
with.  Ill  wait  another  day,  in  order  to  show 
that  I've  no  inclination  to  be  harsh  ;  but  if  you 
deceive  me,  down  comes  the  law  upon  Lejeune 
with  all  its  force." 

Thus  ended  the  interview  with  the  man 
who  wished  to  show  that  he  hadiio  disposition 
to  be  harsh  ! 

"  Well,"  said  Charles,  on  leaving  the  house, 
"  what  do  you  think  of  him  for  a  beauty  ?" 

"  He's  a  brute  !"  replied  Mr.  Campbell,  "  a 
hog !  I'm  disgusted.  What's  a  man  to  do 
with  such  a  beast?  But  can  you  manage  to 
get  this  money  in  time  ?" 

"  I've  no  doubt  of  it ;  I  feel  quite  sure  that  I 
can ;  and  then  we  shall  have  fourteen  days  U> 
think  about  how  the  next  bill  is  to  be  managed. 
Did  you  ncjtice  the  frightful  expression  of  his 
countenance  when  you  spoke  of  ten  shillings  to 
the  pound  ?" 

"  I  did." 

"'  I'll  have  twenty — twenty  shillings  in  the 
pound  I'  And  with  such  men  the  idea  of  twenty 
shillings  to  the  pound  appears  to  comprehend 
all  the  virtues.  They  seem  to  imagine  that  he 
who  pays  '  twenty  i-hillings  in  the  pound,'  per- 
forms the  whole  duty  of  man  :  no  matter  what 
sort  of  a  man  he  may  be — however  profliirate, 
however  dishonorable,  however  vile — he  is,  iu 
their  view,  a  gfiod  man,  if  he  can  pay  '  twenty 
shillings  in  the  pound  ;'  whereas,  he  who,  from 
any  cause,  ever  paid  less,  must  necessarily  be, 
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as  that  wretch  said,  a  robber  !  '  Twenty  shil- 
lings in  the  pound,'  like  charity,  will  indeed 
cover  a  multitude  of  sins.'  Affection,  piety, 
generosity,  honor,  friendship,  love,  and  truth, 
are  nothing  compared  with  '  twenty  shillings 
in  the  pound.'  It  is  correct,  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  to  attach  importance  to  it,  of 
course;  but  then  the  only  distinction  drawn  by 
men  like  that  bear,  between  a  really  honest 
man  and  a  rogue,  is  that  which  is  involved 
in  his  power  to  pay  this  '  twenty  shillings  in 
the  pound.' " 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Mr.  Campbell ;  "  quite 
right.  The  idea  of  Lejeune,  for  instance,  be- 
ing denounced  as  a  robber,  when  there  is  not  a 
more  honorable  man  in  existence.  Poor  fel- 
low !  This  is.  indeed,  a  heavy  blow.  But, 
then,  he  has  talent  and  standing.  His  profes- 
sional reputation  is  equal  to  the  fortune  he 
has  lost." 

"  Doubtless,"  said  Charles,  "  as  far  as  he  is 
concerned  ;  but  he  regards  that  fortune  as  his 
daughter's.  It  is  chiefly  that  which  weighs 
him  down ;  but,  if  we  can  manage  to  get  him  over 
this,  I  have  no  fear  of  a  provision  for  her." 

They  now  reached  Lejeune's,  and  having 
ascertained  from  Mr.  Raymond  that  his  pa- 
tient continued  in  precisely  the  same  state, 
and  that,  therefore,  it  would  be  better  for  them 
not  to  see  him  then,  Charles  took  his  leave, 
went  to  dine  with  Dr.  Greene,  and  started  that 
night  by  the  mail.  ■ 


CHAPTER    V. 

THE    MANIFESTATION'    OF    LOVE. 

During  the  absence  of  Charles  from  the 
Hall,  George  had  been  endeavoring  to  win  the 
affections  of  Juliana:  not  that  he  loved  her. 
that,  with  him,  was  out  of  the  que.~tion  entire 
ly  ;  but  because  he  conceived  that  by  his  union 
with  her,  he  should  acquire  more  influence  over 
Sir  John. 

He  did  not  directly  propose  to  her,  nor  did 
he  verbally  hint  that  he  intended  to  propose  : 
but  he  paid  her  the  most  marked  attention  ; 
accompanied  her  and  the  Witiow  in  their 
drives  ;  pressed  her  hand  while  assisting  her 
to  alight ;  joined  her  while  walkins:  in  the  gar- 
den ;  presented  bouquets,  and  ghmced  ami 
sighed — in  short,  he  did  all  in  his  jinwer  to  in 
duce  her  to  believe  that  he  was  never  really 
liappy  but  in  her  presence. 

To  Juliana,  this  was  very  annoying.  She 
Jid  not  like  the  man;  iudepenilently  of  which 
tthe  had  made  a  discovery,  which  was,  that  she 
dearly  loved  Charles. 

"  How  extremely  polite  Mr.  George  has  be 
come,"  said  the  Widow,  with  one  of  her  play- 
ful smiles,  while  Charles  was  on  his  road  to  the 
Hall. 

"  He  19  very  attentive,"  observed  Juliana. 

"  Attentive  !  He  has  really  become  quite 
gallant.  To  what,  dear,  can  we  ascribe  the 
change  Y' 


I     "I  really  can't  tell,"  said  Juliana  ;  "can  you  I* 

"  I  can  guess,  dear  !  I  think  that  I  can 
guess." 

"  What  then  do  you  imagine  it  to  be  ?" 

"  Merely  your  presence,  my  dear,  nothing 
more." 

"  My  presence  surely  cannot  hare  such  aa 
effect  r 

•■  It  has  had,  dear,  rest  assured  of  that.  And 
yet,"  !-he  acltied,  archly,  "  you  do  not  appear  to 
appreciate  his  politeness  very  higlilv." 

"I  hope  that  1  exhibit  no  discourtesy,"  said 
Juliana. 

"  No,  dear,  no  absolute  discourtesy ;  but  you 
manifest  no  warmth  of  feeling ;  you  give  him 
no  encouragement  whatever." 

"  Why  should  1  ?"  inquired  Juliana. 

"  I  think  that  I  can  tell,  my  dear,  why  you 
should  not." 

"  Indeed  !  well  now,  why  should  I  not  ?" 

"  Because,  dear,  your  heart  is  not  his." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Juliana,  "  very  true." 

"  Your  heart,"  pursued  the  widow,  "  belongs 
to  another." 

"  Indeed ! "  said  Juliana,  whose  face  and 
neck  became  crimson,  "  Indeed  I  know  nothing 
whatever  about  it." 

The  widow  smiled  and  kissed  her,  and  then 
said,  in  tones  of  deep  affection,  "  I  know  of 
no  man  more  worthy  of  you." 

Juli;ii!a  now  knew  that  her  secret  bad  been 
in  some  way  revealed.  How  s-he  had  revealed 
it,  she  had  then  no  conception ;  but  the  fact 
of  the  widow  having  perceived  it,  more  firmly 
convinced  her  that  ^he  really  loved  ;  and  when 
Charles  in  tlie  morning  arrived  at  the  Hall,  she 
felt  so  embarrassed,  so  deeply  confused,  that 
she  knew  not  in  what  way  to  welcome  hira 
back. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  as  he  pressed  her  hand, 
"  the  first  thing  that  you  want  to  know  is,  why 
your  papa  is  not  witli  me.  I'll,  therefore,  ex- 
plain at  once.     Tiie  case  is  not  decided." 

"  He  is  well,  I  hope  ?"   inquired  Juliana. 

"  Better  than  he  has  been,  fie  has  not  been 
Well.  The  journey  was  too  suddenly  under- 
taken.   I  have  to  go  up  to  town  again  to  night." 

"Tonight!"  cried  Juliana. 

'•  Yes  ;  by  the  mail  :  so  you  may  form  some 
idea  of  what  an  important  case  it  is." 

•'  Why  didn't  you  write,  Charles?"  inquired 
Sir  J(.hn. 

"  I've  been  so  much  engaged."  replied  Charles, 
•'  that  I  really  have  not  had  time.  But  that 
little  affair,"  he  ailded,  "you  wished  me  to  see 
about :  perhaps  I  had  better  explain  it  to  you 
now." 

•'  I  wish  you  would,"  returned  Sir  John,  who 
at  once  led  the  way  to  'he  library.  "  Well,"  he 
added,  "now  then,  what's  all  this  about?" 

Charles  then  proceeded  to  relate  all  that  had 
occurred  ;  but  when  he  had  arrived  at  that  part 
of  the  narration  wliich  referred  to  tne  disap- 
pearance of  Richard  Lejeune,  Sir  John  stopped 
him. 

"  What  sort  of  a  man  is  he  ?"  he  eagerly  in- 
quired. 

"  In  appearance  do  you  mean  !" 

«  Yes." 

"A  fine,  tall,  gentlemanly  fellow,''  replied 
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Charles,  "  with  a  noble  Toice,  and  a  command 
ing  presence." 

"  With  large  grey  whiskers  ?" 

"  Unusuidly  l.irge." 

"Good  Gild  1"  cried  Sir  John.  "The  very 
man  !     Why  he  was  here  !" 

"Here!"  exclaimed  Charles. 

"  He  came  here  the  very  moniiug  after  you 
left." 

"  I  see,"  said  Charles  :  "  he  started  at  once 
and  travelled  all  night.  I  see.  Well  1  and 
what  did  he  say  ?" 

"  I'll  tell  you  ;  1  was  alone,  the  women  were 
otit  for  a  drive,  when  up  dashed  a  carriage  and 
four.  The  door  was  opened,  and  tlie  very  man 
whom  you  have  just  described  alighted,  and 
inquired  for  me.  He  was  ushered  in,  and  then 
in  a  loud,  commanding  voice,  he  thus  began:  — 
'  I  have  the  honor  to  address  Sir  John  Croly,  of 
Croly  Hall !'  I  bowed,  of  course,  and  offered 
him  a  chair.  *  You,  Sir  John  Croly,  of  course,' 
he  continued,  '  can  have  no  pergonal  knowledge 
of  me :  I  am  the  Eruperor  of  China,  and  I  want 
my  illustrious  brother,  who  is  here,  to  assist  me 
in  negotiating  a  loan  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
me  at  once  to  expel  the  barbarous  English  from 
my  empire.'  Well !  I  scarcely  knew  what  to 
say ;  but  I  ventured  to  hint  that  I  thought  it 
strange  that  the  Emperor  of  China  should  come 
to  England  to  negotiate  a  loan  for  the  expulsion 
of  the  English!  'Pshal'  he  exclaimed.  'In 
England  loans  can  be  raised  for  any  earthly  j 
purpose ;  but  none  are  raised  so  readily  as 
those  which  are  intended  for  the  destruction  of 
the  liberties  of  man  !  Christian  England,'  he  i 
added,  '  will  lend  money  to  force  men  to  repu- 
diate their  faith  in  the  Great  Redeemer  !  But 
where  is  this  illustrious  relative  of  mine  \  he 
continued,  '  where  is  he  ?  I  command  his  iai- 
mediate  presence  !'  '  I'll  endeavor  to  bring 
him  to  your  majesty,'  said  I.  '  But  perhaps,'  I 
added,  'your  majesty  will  honor  me  by  taking 
a  glass  of  wine  V  '  With  all  my  heart !'  he  re- 
plied, and  I  ordered  the  wine;  and  while  he 
was  helping  himself,  I  slipped  out  and  inquired 
of  the  post-boys  if  th-ey  knew  anything  of  him  ; 
but  no — all  they  knew  was  that  he  arrived  at 
the  Angel  that  morning,  and  that  they  were 
ordered  to  drive  him  here.  Well,  as  true  as 
I'm  alive,  Charles,  I  didn't  know  what  to  do. 
That  he  was  a  lunatic  I  could  have  no  doubt, 
but  who  he  was,  I  of  course  had  no  idea.  At 
length  it  strufk  me  that  I  ought  to  take  him  to 
Dr.  Briggs,  who  had  then  two  or  three  insane 
patients  I  knew ;  and  this  no  sooner  occurred 
tome  than  I  resolved  on  re  entering  the  room, 
and  addressing  him  again  as  'your  majesty,' 
which  seemed  to  do  very  well,  right  or  wrong. 
I  accordingly  reentered,  and  informed  his  ma- 
jesty that  I  would  conduct  him  to  his  illustrious 
relation,  if  his  majcstv  would  condescend  to 
allow  ine  to  do  s.,.  This  appeared  to  meet  his 
views,  and  I  ordered  my  hi)rse ;  and  when  his 
majesty  had  taken  aimther  glass  of  wine,  he 
allowed  ine  to  conduct  him  to  his  carriage.  He 
wished  me  to  enter  with  him;  but  that  wouldn't 
do.  I  excused  myself  with  all  humility,  and 
mounted  and  r^de  by  the  side  of  the  carriage 
until  it  stopped,  by  my  direction,  at  the  house 
»f  Dr  Briggs.     Fortunately  the  Doctof  was  at 


home,  and  having  briefly  explained  to  him  huw 
the  car-t!  sUioii,  1  uitroduced  him  to  Ins  nuijesty, 
who  was  at  onci"  cmiduoted  to  a  loinn  in  which 
I  left  him,  impressed  with  the  idea  ot  his  bemg 
a  prisoner  of  war  !'' 

■■  Then,"  said  Charles,  "  he  used  no  vio- 
lence ?" 

"None  whatever.  When  the  doctor  inform- 
ed him  that  the  safety  of  the  British  empire 
demanded  his  temporary  incarceration,  he  re- 
plied, •  Well,  well  ;  I  submit  to  my  late ' — aa 
tranquilly  as  if  nothing  had  occurred." 

"  Then  he  is  still  there  if' 

"  Yes ;  and  the  Doctor  is  making  every  ef- 
fort to  discover  who  he  is." 

"  Well !"  said  Charles.  "  thank  God  he  is 
safe.  Does  Misa  Lejeune  know  anything  of 
this  ?" 

"  No ;  nor  have  I  told  Mrs.  Wardle.  I  would 
not  mention  it,  fearing  it  might  alarm  them." 

"  It  is  fortunate  they  happened  to  be  out  at 
the  time.  Had  Juliana  seen  him,  the  conse- 
quences might  have  been  frightful." 

"Then  you  think  with  me  that  this  is  the 
man  ?" 

"  No  doubt  of  it ;  I  can  have  no  doubt ;  but 
in  order  that  we  may  be  sure,  we'll  ride  over 
presently  and  see  him." 

"  We  will,"  said  Sir  John,  "  we  will.  Now 
proceed.  You  have  told  me  what  occurred  up 
to  the  time  of  Richard  Lejeune's  disappear- 
ance.    Now  go  on." 

Charles  continued  ;  he  explained  all  minute- 
ly, and  when  he  had  stated  the  result  of  his 
interview  with  Lumplon,  he  asked  Sir  John 
whether  he  had  done  right  or  wrong. 

"  Right,  my  boy,"  replied  Sir  John,  "  quite 
right.  You  shall  have  the  money.  And  now," 
he  added,  "  go  to  the  women,  or  they  may  shs- 
pect  that  something  has  happened  which  we 
are  anxious  to  conceal." 

Charles  accordingly  left  the  library,  and 
found  Juliana  looking  even  more  embarrassed 
than  before. 
■ "  Well,"  said  he,  with  his  usual  gaiety, 
"  how  do  you  ladies  propose  to  spend  the 
day  S" 

"  In  any  way  you  may  suggest,"  replied  the 
widow — '•  with  this  stipulation — ^that  it  be  ia 
your  society." 

"  Really,"  said  Charles,  bowing,  "  your  po- 
liteness cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated.  But," 
he  added,  turning  to  Juliana,  '"  have  you  no 
compliment  to  pay  me  'C 

"  We  are  in  partnership,"  said  the  widow, 
taking  Juliana's  arm.  "  What  one  says,  the 
other  means.     Is  it  not  so,  dear  ?" 

Juliana  smiled  slightly,  and  blushed. 

"  Then,"  said  Charles,  conceiving  that  Julia- 
na had  some  suspicion  that  all  was  not  right, 
•'  I  must  beg  of  you  to  dissolve  that  partnership 
fur  tive  minutes  at  least.  1  have  something  to 
say  to  that  partner  of  yours,  which  is  not  quite 
uecessary  for  you  to  hnar." 

"  About  home,  I  suppose,"  said  the  widow, 
archly.  "  Well !  it's  hardly  fair  to  separate 
us ;  but  111  spare  her  for  five  minutes  :  mind  I 
no  more  !" 

Charles  smiled  and  drew  Juliana's  arm  in 
his,  and  then  led  her  into  the  garden. 


THE  STEWARD : 


"  Well,"  said  he,  gaily,  "  have  you  enjoyed 
yourself  during  my  abst-nce  '(" 

"  Much  ;"  replied  Juliana,  tremulously. — 
"Sir  John  and  Mrs.  VVardle  are  exceediugly 
Kind." 

"  Tiiey  are  both  good  cri'ature.","  ?aid  Charles. 
"  But  liDW  i?  it  you  are  not  gay  this  morning  ? 
You  h'lik  po  pensive  1      Are  you  not  happy  '<" 

"Oh  yes,  indeed!"  exclaimed  Juliana,  fer- 
vently, "  I  am  indeed  very,  very  happy." 

"Then  why  look  so  sad  ?  Is  it  because  your 
papa  is  not  here  '(" 

"No,  it  is  not  that :  indeed  it  is  not  that. — 
But,"  she  added,  recollecting  herself,  ''  I  fhould 
have  been  much  pleaded  had  he  been  able  to 
return  with  you." 

"So  should  I!"  said  Charles.  "But  if  the 
fact  of  his  not  being  here  be  not  the  cause  of 
your  lookmg  so  serious,  what  is  the  cause  V 

"  Do  I  look  unusually  serious  ?" 

"Of  course  you  do!  I  like  to  see  you  mer- 
ly  ;  I  like  to  see  you  smile.  There  !  now  you 
look  like  yourself  again !  By  your  looking  so 
pensive,  I  feared  that  you  were  not  happy  !" 

"lam  happy,"  returned  Juliana;  "  mdeed, 
most  happy,  believe  me.  But  are  you  really 
going  to  leave  us  again  this  evening  (" 

"  I  must ;  this  business  is  of  the  mobt  urgent 
Character." 

"  I  wish  it  were  settled,"  said  Juliana. 

"  So  do  I,  with  all  my  heart !"  returned 
Charles. 

"  When  do  you  think  it  will  be  settled  ?" 

"  In  a  few  days,  I  hope."' 

"  What  is  the  nature  of  the  case  V 

"  It  is  a  case  which  threatens  to  involve  in 
ruin  two  highly  respectable  men.  But  come," 
he  added,  playfully,  not  wishujg  to  be  pressed 
on  this  subject,  "  we  have  exceeded  the  tiiue 
allowed.  We  shall  be  scolded  by  your  part- 
ner !  By  the  way,  she  appears  to  be  most  ar- 
dently attached  to  you." 

"  She  is  a  dear,  good  soul."  said  Juliana,  "  I 
love  her." 

Now,  while  they  were  thus  conversing  in  the 
garden.  Sir  John  was  intent  on  ascerlauung  the 
caus«  of  Juliana's  embarrassment,  which,  of 
course,  he  iiad  noticed. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  Miss  Lejeune  this 
morning  ?"  said  he  to  the  widow.  "  She  does 
not  appear  to  be  in  very  high  spirits." 

"  She  is  happy  euougli,"  replied  the  widow, 
with  a  smile. 

"  She  didn't  appear  to  me  to  be  particularly 
happy  just  now  !" 

"  You  mean  when  Charles  arrived  ?" 

"  Exactly  ;  she  looked  so  confused  !" 

"  Perhafis  his  arrival  was  the  cause  of  that 
confusion  V 

"Eh — what^ — ^hy,  you  don't  mean  that?" 

"  Mean  what.  Sir  John  ?" 

"  Why,  that  his  arrival  was  the  cause  of  her 
smbarrassment." 

"  I  said,  perhaps  it  was  the  cause." 

"  Well,  but  Mr^.  Wardle — now  look  here — 
when  I  talk  to  vdu.  I  talk,  you  know,  to  a  wo 
man  of  ex[)''rience  Now  do  you  mean  to  say 
that  tiiey  love  each  other  ?'" 

"  No,  Sir  John  ;  I  don't  say  that  they  do." 

•  Well,  but  v\  hat  do  you  think  ? ' 


"  I  think  that  they  are  worthy  of  each  other." 

"  Ye?.,  yes  ;  but  that's  not  what  i  mean.  Do 
you  think  that  they  really  love  each  other  ?" 

"  I'll  tell  you.  Sir  John,  what  I  know :  I  know 
that  hhe  loves  him ;  but  whether  he  loves  her 
<.r  not.  I  don't  know." 

"  Oh,  that's  it — she  loves  him.  Well,  I'm 
not  surprised  at  it ;  but  do  you  think  that  he 
ever  inuuced  her  to  believe  that  he  loves  her r* 

"  I  don't  think  that  he  ever  did." 

"  Never  told  her  that  he  loved  her  ?  —never — 
you  know  what  I  mean — never  proposed  V 

"  I  know,  Sir  John,  that  he  never  did." 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?  I  speak  to 
you  in  confidence  :  what  is  your  opinion  ?" 

"  My  opinion  is,  that  a  more  gentle,  amiable 
creature  never  lived.  I  have  had  opportunities 
of  testing  her  character,  and  the  result  has  con- 
vinced me  that  there  cannot  on  earth  breathe 
a  spirit  more  pure." 

Tears  sprang  into  the  eyes  of  Sir  John,  for 
he  thought  of  his  wife,  whom  heaven  liad 
claimed,  and  whose  spirit  he  believed  to  be  too 
pure  for  earth. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  having  somewhat  subdued 
his  emotion,  "  we'll  talk  this  matter  over  an- 
other time  ;  but  not  a  word  on  the  subject  to 
her.  Here  they  come  !  Now,  then,"  he  added, 
addressing  Charles  as  he  entered,  "  have  you 
ordered  the  horses  ?" 

"  I  have  not,"  replied  Charles ;  "  but  I  will 
do  so." 

"Aye,  do,"  said  St  John;  "its  getting  late. 
We  are  going  to  the  Bank,"  he  added,  turning 
to  the  willow  ;  "  but  we  have  to  make  a  call 
on  the  road,  so  that  if  you  ladies  are  going  for 
a  drive,  vou  may  as  well  drive  into  the  town, 
and  then  we  can  all  come  home  t<igether." 

This  was  willingly  agreed  to  of  course  :  and 
when  the  horses  were  saddled.  Sir  John  and 
Charles  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Dr.  Briggs. 

"  Well,"  said  Sir  John,  havir>g  introduced 
Charles  to  the  Doctor,  "  how  is  }  our  patient  ?" 

"Very  calm  —  very  tranquil,"  replied  the 
Doctor;  "always  talking  about  money.  He 
either  wants  a  loan,  or  is  going  to  raise  a  loan, 
or  knows  how  a  loan  can  be  raised.  He  and 
I  are  going  into  partnership.  He  talks  about 
thousands  as  if  they  were  farthings.  He  con- 
ceived a  scheme  this  morning  while  we  were 
at  breakfast,  by  whicii  we  are  to  make  half  a 
millic^n  in  a  month!  But  I've  not  been  able  at 
present  tf)  ascertain  who  he  is." 

'•  My  son  Charles  knows  him  very  well,"  said 
Sir  John. 

"  Indeed  ?"  said  the  Doctor. 

"  The  same  man,"  said  Charles  ;  "  I  am  satis- 
fied now.  Will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  let  me 
boe  tim  ?" 

"  Most  certainly.  But  he  is  some  great  man, 
is  he  not  ?" 

"  He  haa  been  a  man  of  great  influence,"  re- 
plied Charles.  "  I  suppose  that  he  is  not  very 
violent." 

'•  Oh,  dear  me,  no — not  at  all.  He  is,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  most  gentlemanly  men  I  ever  met 
with  :  shall  I  bring  him  in  here  *" 

"  If  you  please,"  replied  Charles.  "  The 
same  man,"  he  added,  when  the  Doctor  had 
left  the  room — "  I  feel  convinced.     Poor  fel- 
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low!  "Wealth,  ambition,  relif^ion,  or  love!  If  a 
man  be  an  enthusiast  in  eitht  r,  he  is  lost.  I 
■wonder  whether  he'll  know  me." 

"Hush!"'  said  Sir  John,  "here  he  is ;"  and 
Richard  Lejeune  hastily  entered  with  the 
Doctor. 

"Oh,    oh!"    said    he,    addressing    Charles; 
Well,  how  does  he  get  on  with  those  shares  i" 

"  Very  well, '  replied  Charles. 

"  That's  right :  I  knew  they  would  sell.  Has 
be  sent  rae  any  money  ?"' 

"  A  cheque,"  replied  Charles,  recollecting 
that  he  had  one  for  10,000Z.  in  his  pocket: 
"Here  it  is." 

"  Good — ah !  ten  thousand — very  good.  Tell 
him  that  I  h  ive  two  hundred  more,  which  I'll 
eell  him  at  three-and  ahalf  premium." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Charles,  "  I'll  tell  him. 
By-thebye,  do  you  know  a  Charles  Croly  '{" 

"  Croly  ? — Croly  ? — I  have  heard  of  him. 
What  does  he  want  ?" 

"He  is  anxious  for  you  to  introduce  him  to 
your  brother." 

"My  brother,  sir? — My  brother's  dead." 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  Charles. 

"  I  tell  you,  sir,  that  he  has  been  dead  twen- 
ty years." 

"I  beg  pardon,"  said  Charles,  perceiving 
that  the  Doctor  wished  him  not  to  be  contra- 
dicted, "  I  beg  pardon  ;  I  thought  he  was  alive." 

•'Alive!  His  ~oul  still  lives;  I  saw  it  the 
other  night,  and  we  went  together  to  look  at 
his  bones.  Why,  they  were  just  like  so  many 
honeycombs  ;  and  when  we  pinched  them  they 
crumbled  into  dust.  But  how  about  that 
'oan  ? " 

"  Oh."  replied  Charles.  "  that's  going  on  well." 

"  Well.  I  told  you  it  would :  I  knew  it  as 
well — Will  you  dine  with  me  to  day  ?" 

"  I  mu-!t  beg  to  be  excused." 

"  Well.  then,  come  to  morrow,  and  Viring 
your  friend  with  you:  I  like  tiie  lonk  of  hira. 
Sir,"  he  added,  taking  Sir  John  by  the  h.uid : 
"  I  am  happy  to  know  you.  Are  you  perxon- 
ally  acquainted  with  the  King  of  France?" 

"  I  have  not  that  honor."  replied  Sir  John. 

"  Honor,  sir !  why  he's  about  the  most  paltry 
fellow  in  the  universe.  1  expei^t  to  lose  sixty 
thousand  pounds  by  that  man.  Now  wh.it  do 
you  think  of  that  ?  I«n't  that  enough,  sir.  to 
drive  a  man  mad  ?  When  I  think  of  it,"  he 
added,  as  if  confidentially,  "  I  am  mad.  But 
I  don't  allow  any  one  to  know  it.  No,  sir,  T 
have  been  a  fool;  but  I'm  not  quite  fool  enough 
for  that.  Now,  have  you  anything  more  to  say 
to  me?' 

"  No,"  replied  Ch'irles,  "  except  thnt  I  shall 
call  upon  Mr.  Lejeune." 

"  Lejeune  !  Lejeune!  D'n't  call  upon  him. 
I  know  him.  He'-i  a  villain  !  he  ruined  lii^  bro 
ther.  I  would  not  be  tortured  with  that  man's 
reflections  for  worlds.  Good  morning,"  he  add- 
ed ;  "I  have  to  draw  up  a  prospectus.  Good 
mornin;;." 

He  then  left  the  room  in  haste,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  the  D(K;tor,  during  whose  aVjsence  Sir 
John  arid  Cliarles  stood  and  looked  at  each 
other,  but  spoke  not  a  word. 

"You  mentioned  the  name  of  Lejeune."  said 
Dr.  Briggs,  on  his  return.     "  He  is  constantly 


speaking  of  Lejeune,  but  always  with  an  ex- 
pres-ioii  of  contempt." 

"  His  name  is  Lejeune,"  observed  Cliarles, 
"  and  his  losses — in  which  he  envolved  his  bro 
ther — have  thus  afiected  his  mind." 

"  I  understand,"  said  the  Diictor  ;  "  I  see. 
I  shall  now  know  how  to  act  Has  his  brother 
been  utterly  ruined  *" 

"  Not  utterly,"  replied  Charles  :  "  the  whole 
of  his  property  is  lost,  but  he  has  a  profession." 
"  Wliaf  is  he  ?" 
"  A  barrister  ?" 

"  What,  fhe  Lejeune,  of  whose  powerful  ad- 
vocacy we  hear  so  much  ?" 
"  The  same."' 

"  Do  you  think."  said  Sir  John,  "  that  his  in- 
sanity is  likely  to  be  permanent  ?" 

"  No,  I  do  not,"  replied  the  Doctor  ;  "  I  do 
not.  Had  he  been  the  cause  of  his  brother's 
death,  his  recovery  would  have  been  much  more 
hopeless  ;  btit  as  it  is — as  the  ruin  he  has  caus- 
ed may  vet  be  repaired — all  we  have  to  do,  I 
apprehend,  is  to  inspire  him  with  the  convic- 
tion that  hi^  brother  is  again  prosperous  and 
liappv.  This  will  be  a  work  of  time,  doubt- 
less, but  I  have  no  fear  of  bringing  him  round 
eventually." 

"Then."  said  Charles,  "you  will  undertake 
the  charire  of  him  ?" 
"  With  pleasure." 

"  Verv  well.  Then  in  your  hands  I  leave 
him.  T  shall  frequently  have  the  pleasure  ot 
«eein?  vou,  and  of  course  I  shall  feel  happy  to 
hear  of  any  favorable  change." 

"  Every  care  shall  be  taken  of  him,"  said 
the  Doctor  "  He  shall  have  the  best  treat- 
ment mv  experience  can  suCTcrest." 

"  I  leave  him,"  said  Charles,  "  entirely  in 
vour  hands,  and  that  with  the  most  perfect  con- 
fidence." 

He  and  Sir  .John  then  took  leave  of  the  Doc- 
tor, re-mounted  their  horses,  and  proceeded  to 
the  Bank  ;  and  when  arrangements  had  been 
made  for  Charles  to  receive  the  sura  required 
in  London  the  followini;  mornin2:,they  joined  the 
Widow  and  .Juliana.who  had  been  drivini;  about 
the  town,  and  with  them  returned  to  the  HalL 
During  their  drive  .Jtiliana  had  marvelled 
frrpatlv  at  the  Widow's  silence  on  the  subject 
{ which  then  engrossed  all  her  thoughts.  She 
I  expected  tliat  the  Widow  would  have  asked 
her,  why  Cliarles  had  led  her  into  the  garden  t 
what  he  had  to  explain  ?  the  nature  of  their 
!  private  cenversation  ?  and  so  on :  but  as  the 
I  Widow  had  been  enjoined  by  Sir  John  not  to 
'allude  to  the  subject,  ami  a?  .Juliana  dared  not 
'allude  'o  it,  not  a  word  having  reference  to  it 
i  passed. 

j  'Tlie  dinner  hour  arrived,  but  Georire  did  not 
I  join  them  :  he,  in  the  early  part  of  the  mom- 
inir,  heard  that  Charles  had  returned,  but  he 
j  did  not  appear.  They  therefore  sat  down 
\  without  him,  and  Charles  endeavored  by  all 
j  means  at  his  command  to  di-^pel  that  embar- 
I  rassment  under  which  Juliana  still  labored 
And  in  this,  to  a  certain  extent,  he  succeeded, 
but  not  effectually  :  she  tried  to  look  gay,  but 
that  there  was  something  beneath  tlie  surface 
of  that  gaiety,  was  a  fact  which  she  could  not 
, conceaL 
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"Do  vou  think,'  said  Sir  John,  when  she  and 
the  Widow  had  retired,  "  that  Miss  Lejeune  has 
the  shglitest  suspicion  that  all  is  not  right  at 
home  ?" 

"  I  thought  so  before  we  went  out,"  replied 
Charles,  "  and  therefore  took  her  into  the  gar- 
den, for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  it  were 
so ;  but  I  don't  believe  now  that  she  has  the 
slightest  conception  of  there  being  anything 
wrong." 

"  She  appears  to  be  so  serious,  so  thoughtful, 
80  confused  to-day.  How  do  you  account  for 
it  ?" 

"  I  can't  account  for  it.  Perhaps  the  contin- 
ued absence  of  her  father  is  the  cause." 

"  Is  slie  very  fond  of  her  father  ?" 

"  Very  :  she  is  indeed  devoted  to  him." 

"  She  is  then  the  same  gentle,  amiable,  affec- 
tionate girl  at  home  that  she  appears  to  be 
here  ?" 

"  Just  the  same." 

"  Well,"  said  Sir  John  thoughtfully,  "  that's 
right.  Pass  the  wine.  Poor  Lejeune's  affection 
for  her,  I  suppose,  is  intense." 

"  She  appears  to  be  all  the  world  to  him." 

"  Then  why  is  he  thus  struck  down  ?  If  she 
be  all  the  world  to  him,  why  should  the  loss 
of  his  money  so  deeply  affect  him,  seeing  that 
he  has  her  still  ?" 

"But  for  her  that  loss  would  never  have  weigh- 
ed him  down.  Had  she  not  been  in  existence, 
it  would  never  have  preyed  upon  Ids  mind. 
I  know  him  too  well  to  imagine  for  one  mo- 
ment that  he  would  allow  the  loss  of  his  mo- 
ney to  afflict  him  thus,  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
of  his  regarding  that  money  as  hers  and  not  his 
own." 

"  Well,"  said  Sir  John,  who  was  evidently 
anxious  to  touch  upon  some  point  which  he 
scarcely  knew  Iiow  to  approach,  "  there  is  cer- 
tainly a  great  deal  in  that." 

"  Were  it  not  for  that,"  pursued  Charles, 
"  hed  care  but  little  about  the  money.  The 
profits  of  one-half  his  p)-actice  would  always 
be  sufficient  for  him.  Nor  would  he  care  so 
much  about  the  loss  even  now,  if  his  brother 
were  in  a  position  of  affluence  ;  but  as  he  is 
struck  down,  and  as  she  had  no  other  relation 
upon  earth  of  whom  she  has  the  slightest 
knowledge,  to  fly  to  for  protection  in  the  event 
of  her  father's  death,  he  naturally  feels  as  eve- 
ry man  must  feel,  that  to  leave  a  young  crea- 
ture like  that  unprovided  for  at  least,  if  not  in 
a  state  of  destitution,  would  be  one  of  the  hea- 
viest calamities  that  could  befal  her." 

"  But  don't  you  think,"  returned  Sir  John, 
"that  a  good  girl  like  her — so  amiable,  so  ele- 
gant, and  so  accomplished — could  always,  either 
with  or  without  a  fortune,  secure  a  highly  res- 
pectable home  ?" 

"  You  ask  me  that  question,  T  am  convinced," 
replied  Charles,  "  merely  in  order  to  hear  how 
I  shall  answer  it.  But  you  don't  require  an 
answer.  You  know  that  there  are  hundred-^ 
of  young  creatures  equally  amiable,  equall}- 
elegant,  and  equally  accomplished,  who  are 
now  in  a  state  of  degradation,  oppressed  and 
trampled  upon  by  those  to  whom  they  cannot 
but  feel  that  they  are  infinitely  superior,  and 


virtue  have  reduced  them  to  a  state  of  slavery 
the  mo-t  galliut^."' 

"  Well,"  said  Sir  John,  "  that's  true,  that's 
true  ;  pass  the  wine  ;  that's  very  true.  Then 
she  has  no  relations  ?" 

"  None ;  with  the  exception  of  her  uncle 
Richard." 

"  And  he  has  no  children  ?" 

"He  never  was  married." 

"  Well,  that's  a  blessing,  as  far  as  it  goes. 
But,  has  she  no  lover  ;  no  one  who  is  paying 
his  addresses  to  her  ?" 

"  Not  to  my  knowledge." 

"  What  do  you  think  <" 

"  I  think  not ;  in  fact  I  feel  sure  that  she  has 
not." 

"  How  do  you  account  for  that  ?" 

"  I  can't,  of  course,  account  for  it." 

"  No,  but  I  can." 

"  You  CiiD  ?"  said  Charles,  fixing  his  eyes 
upon  Sir  John  with  the  most  intense  earnest- 
ness, "you  can  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Sir  John. 

"  But  how ;  how  can  you  account  for  it  ?" 

"  The  man  whom  she  loves,  Charles,  is  too 
blind  to  see  it.'' 

'■  Well,  but  who  is  he  ?  Who  is  this  man  f 
I'd  no  idea  of  anything  of  the  kind  1  Who  in 
he?" 

"  I  know  hira,"  replied  Sir  John,  with  a 
smile  ;  "  I  know  him." 

"  Any  one  about  here  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  What,  one  of  the  young  Whites  ?" 

"  No." 

«  One  of  the  Balshalls  ?" 

"  No  ;  I  don't  believe  you'd  guess  right  in  a 
month." 

"  But  I  want  to  know  who  he  is." 

"  Why  are  you  so  anxious  to  know  ?" 

"  Why,  of  course,  her  father  left  her  under 
your  proiection  ?" 

"  Of  course  he  did  ;  but  he  didn't  leave  her 
affections  under  my  protection !  If  a  girl 
chooses  to  fall  in  love,  1  can't  avoid  it.  Be- 
sides, he  upon  whom  her  aft'ections  are  fixed  is 
a  man  whom  I  believe  to  be  worthy  of  her, 
Charles !" 

"  Then  he  can't  be  one  of  those  fellows  abou* 
here.     Is  it  George  ?  Is  he  the  man  ?" 

"  No  ;  but  I  wonder  that  you  never  thought 
of  her." 

"  Thought  of  her  !  T  have  thought  of  her  ;  I 
am  thinking  of  her  continually.  We  have  been 
like  brother  and  sister  ;  she  ought  to  be  mine." 

"  Well,  but  have  you  ever  named  the  subject 
to  her  ?" 

"  Never." 

"  Never  propf>sed  to  her  ?" 

"  That  I  should  never  have  thought  of  doing 
without  fir^t  consulting  you" 

"  Well,  but  would  you  marry  a  girl,  merely 
because  she  and  you  ha|)pcn  to  have  lived  to- 
gether like  brother  and  .-.ister,  without  abso- 
lutely loving  her  ? ' 

"  I  do  love  her.  No  man  can  love  her  more 
than  I  do." 

"  Then  wliy  not  mention  the  matter  before  I" 
"  Because  I  was  a  fool,  and  never  thought  it 


groanmg  with  the  conviction  that  poverty  and\  necessary  to  do  so.     I  have  long  regarded  her 
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a?  being  virtually  mine,  although  I  never 
breathed  a  syllable  to  her  on  the  subject.  But 
who  is  this  fellow  ?" 

"  I'll  tell  you,  Charles;  now  that  I  know  wliat 
your  feelings  are,  I'll  tell  you.  Being  anxiou> 
to  ascertain  the  real  cause  of  her  embarrass- 
ment, tills  morning,  when  you  arrived,  I  spoke 
to  Mrs.  \V anile  about  it,  while  you  were  in  the 
garden,  and,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries,  she  told 
uie  plainly,  but,  of  course,  contidentially,  that 
the  sole  cause  of  Miss  Lejeune's  embarrassment 
vas  your  arrival,  and  that  you  were  the  man 
whom  she  loved." 

"  Why,  of  course !"  exclaimed  Charles,  feel- 
ing greatly  relieved. 

"  Then  you  are  not  surprised  at  it  ?" 

"  Surprised  !  Not  at  all.  I  always  felt  that 
8he  loved  me.  I  have  looked  upon  her  as  be- 
ing just  as  much  mine  as  if  the  whole  matter 
had  been  arranged.  Don't  attribute  this  feel- 
ing of  confidence  to  vanity  :  ascribe  it  to  a  spe- 
cies of  instinct,  if  you  will, — for  I  felt  as  secure 
as  I  could  have  felt  had  she  given  me  ten 
thousand  proofs  of  her  love." 

"  Well,"  said  Sir  John,  "  then  it  appears  to 
be  all  settled." 

"  You  were  pleased  to  say  just  now,"  said 
Charles,  "  that  he  upon  whom  her  affections 
are  fixed,  is  a  man  whom  you  believe  to  be 
worthy  of  her.  I  am  proud  of  having  inspired 
that  belief  But  is  there  one  in  the  world 
whom  you'd  like  that  man  to  have  in  prefer- 
ence to  her  V 

"  No,  Charles,  no  !"  replied  Sir  John  ;  "  I  be 
lieve  you  to  be  worthy  of  each  other.  And 
I'll  make  you  both  happy,  my  bov  ! — for  you 
are  mi/  boy,  and  always  were.  But  now,"  he 
continued,  as  Charles  took  liis  hand  and  pressed 
it  warmly,  "  we  must  not  be  too  fast :  we  must 
go  very  quietly  to  work,  and  then  all  will  be 
well.  The  cause  of  Lejeune's  extreme  depres- 
sion is,  doubtless,  as  you  have  stated,  the  fear 
of  his  daughter  being  left  compai-atively  desti- 
tute and  unprotected.  That  cause  can  now  be 
entirely  removed.  You  will  see  in  the  morn- 
ing how  he  is :  you  will  set  iiis  mind  at  rest  on 
the  subject  of  the  over-due  bill,  and  if  you  find 
an  opportunity,  you  can  delicately  mention  the 
other  matter,  and  propose  for  her  at  once. 
Until,  however,  this  has  been  done,  don't  say  a 
single  word  on  the  subject  to  her.  You  h.ive 
not  time  this  evening  to  say  much;  but  don't 
say  anything:  don't  in  any  way  allude  to  it.  I 
have  my  rearsons  for  wishing  you  not.  And 
now,"  he  added,  rising,  "  it's  time  for  you  to 
think  about  the  mail.  We'll  just  go  up  and 
have  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  then  I'll  go  with  you 
to  the  inn." 

As  they  entered  the  drawing  room,  Juliana 
rose,  and  with  manifest  timidity,  inquired  of 
Charles  if  he  really  meant  to  leave  thi-m. 
Charles  took  her  hand,  and  said  he  was  com 
pelled  to  go,  with  an  expression  which  inspired 
her  with  joy. 

"We  were  induced,"  said  the  Widow,  arch- 
'y.  "^y  y'^"''  k«Rping  from  no  so  long,  to  hope 
that  you  had  altered  your  mind." 

"  He  would  not  leave,"  observed  Sir  John, 
*  if  he  were  not  compelled,  I  know  !     Now," 


he  added,  "  we  only  want  one  cup  of  coffee, 
and  then  we'll  start." 

"  But  yoM  are  not  going  ?"  exclaimed  the 
Widow. 

"  Only  to  see  him  off,"  replied  Sir  John. 
'■  The  carriage,  1  hear,  is  n(jw  at  the  door.'' 

"  Really,"  said  the  Widow,  ''you  qiiite  star- 
tled me  :  I  began  to  fear  that  we  should  lose 
you  !'' 

Sir  John  looked  at  her  and  smiled,  as  she 
poured  out  the  coffee.  What  was  passing  in 
his  mind  at  the  time,  he  never  explained  ;  but 
it  was  perfectly  evident  that  he  was  thinking 
about  something  !  And  so  was  Charles  ; — aye  I 
and  so  was  Juliana,  who  met  his  glance  con- 
stantly and  blushed,  while  to  him  she  never 
appeared  to  look  so  beautiful  before. 

"  Now,  then, — now,  my  boy,  lime's  up,"  said 
Sir  John.  And  Charles  rose,  and  shook  hands 
with  the  Widow,  and  lingered  behind  as  she 
anfi  Sir  John  left  the  room,  and  then  took  the 
hand  of  Juliana,  and  pressed  it,  and  kissed  it, 
and  then  exclaimed  fervently,  "  God  bless  you !" 

"  God  bless  you  !"  The  kiss  had  an  electric 
effect,  which  in  an  instant  subsided ;  but  "  God 
bless  you  I"  sank  into  her  heart. 
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The  fact  of  Charles  having  left  town,  and 
the  cause,  had  been  communicated  to  Lejeun© 
by  Dr.  Greene  ;  and  although,  as  he  said,  there 
was  no  absolute  necessity  for  it,  seeing  th  \i  he 
could  immediately  have  raised  the  sum  re- 
quired, the  generous  anxiety  evinced  by  Sir 
John  and  Charles,  at  once  affected  and  relieved 
hiiB. 

When,  therefore,  Charles  entered  the  cham- 
ber in  which  he  was  lying,  apparently  in  a 
state  of  exhaustion — for  although  he  had  some- 
what rallied,  he  was  still  extremely  languid — ■ 
he  pressed  his  hand  and  said,  "Charles,  your 
noble  generosity  and  the  kindness  of  vSir  John 
quite  unman  me.  But  how  did  you  leave  my 
poor  girl  ?" 

"  Well — quite  well," — replied  Charles — "and 
happy." 

"  Then  she  has  no  knowledge  of  this  sad 
affair  V 

"  Not  the  slightest." 

"  Poor  girl !  she  will  know  it  too  soon.'" 

"  I  see  no  necessity  for  her  knowing  it  at  all." 

"  How  can  we  contrive  to  conceal  it  from 
her  V 

"  I'll  explain,"  replied  Charles,  with  a  smile, 
"but  not  now.  we'll  talk  aVjnut  that  by-and- 
by." 

Lejeune  looked  at  him  earne-tlv  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  appeared  to  wonder  why  he  smiled. 

"  All  will  yet  be  well,"  resumed  Charles. 
"  If  you  will  but  suffer  your  mini  to  be  at  ease 
and  recover  your  strength,  all  will  yet  be  well." 

Lejeun-e  moved  his  head  ni'iurnfully,  and 
after  a  pause  said,  "  Have  you  seen  my  bro 
ther »" 

"  He's  not  in  town,"  replied  Charles.     "  It  is 
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supposed  he  has  left  in  order  to  avoid  the  im- 
portunities of  those  by  whom  he  has  been  in- 
volved." 

"  Oh,  he  should  have  met  them,"  said  Le- 
jeune.  "  He  should  have  met  tliem.  To  fly 
from  a  difficulty,  is  but  to  tempt  it  to  follow 
with  increased  force.  Have  you  seen  that  mau 
liumplon  this  morning  ?" 

"Not  yet:  I'm  now  going.  I  merely  called 
here  first  to  see  liow  you  were." 

"  You  have  been  troubling  Sir  John  on  my 
account :  and  of  course  I  appreciate  his  friend- 
ship and  yours  ;  but  I  wish  that  you  liad  nut 
gone  down  :  Ross,  the  stockbroker,  would  have 
got  it  for  me  at  once.  Perhaps  you  will  do 
me  the  favor  to  call  upon  him  now  ?" 

"  I  have  the  money  with  instructions  to  ap- 
ply it  to  this  purpose,  and  I  must  of  course  act 
upon  those  instructions." 

"  Well,  w'ell.  It  shall  soon  be  returned. 
You'll  not  be  gone  long  ?" 

"Not  an  hour,"  replied  Charles,  who  again 
pressed  his  hand  and  left,  to  call  upon  his  amia- 
ble friend  Lumplon. 

"  Well,"  said  Lumplon,  with  his  characteris- 
tic sweetness  of  expression  as  Charles  entered 
the  room — in  which  he  was  engaged  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  interesting  manner  as  before — 
"have  you  brought  me  tlie  money  ?" 

"  I  have,"  replied  Charles. 

"  Oh,"  said  Lumplon,  with  an  accomplished 
grunt.     "  Very  well.     Where  is  it  i" 

Charles  handed  the  notes  to  him,  which  he? 
carefully  counted,  and  then  said,  in  tones  just 
as  sweet  as  before,  "  Now  then — the  noting;" 
aud  when  Charles  paid  him  for  that,  he  added, 
"  Now  the  interest.  Let  me  see.  Four  days. 
Three  thousand — hundred  and  fifty  ayear — 
eight  and  twopence  three  farthings  a-day — four 
days — I  want  one  pound  twelve  and  eleven 
pence." 

"  Anything  more  ?"  inquired  Charles,  again 
drawing  out  his  purse. 

"  More  ?  No.  You'd  have  robbed  me  of  the 
interest,  I  suppose?" 

*  Robbed  you !"  said  Charles,  rontemntnously. 

"Robbed!  ye-",  robbed!  There's  no  band 
box  at  all  about  me  !  I  say  rubbed  :  and  what 
is  it  better  than  a  robbery  to  keep  back  money 
that's  due  ?" 

"Why  you  incomprehensible  hog!"  cried 
Charles,  "  I  never  thought  of  it." 

"Didn't  you?  1  did,  you  see;  which  makes 
all  the  diiference.  But  don't  put  yourself  m  a 
passion.     It's  no  go  !     I'm  not  to  be  done." 

"  Who  wants  to  do  you  ?  But  it's  of  no  use 
t©  talk  to  a  man  like  you  " 

"  Who  asked  you  to  talk  ?  I  don't  want  you 
to  talk  :  I  want  my  money  ;  that's  all  I  want 
of  you." 

"  How  much  do  you  say  ?" 

"  I  told  you  once.  One  pound,  twelve,  and 
eleven  pence." 

Charles  gave  him  one  pound  thirteen,  which 
he  counteii  and  examine!  uiiim'tly  ;  when, 
fixing  upon  a  shilling,  he  said,  "  What  !  do  you 
•want  to  palm  ba<l  money  upon  me  ?  Look  at 
that." 

■•  Well,"  -aid  Cbarles,  looking  at  the  shilling 
*  !^at's  a  good  one.'* 


"  Is  it?  then  keep  it,  and  give  me  another* 

Charles,  whose  patience  was  nearly  exhaust- 
ed, gave  him  another,  and  then  received  th« 
bill. 

"  Now  let  him  recollect,"  said  Lumplon, 
"  that  these  .bills  fall  due  one  after  another  like 
life,  with  only  fourteen  days  between  'em;  and 
if  they're  not  paid  at  the  time,  down  comes  the 
law.  I'm  not  going  to  wait  for  the  money  day 
after  day,  as  I've  done  in  this  case,  and  then  be 
called  an  incomprehensible  hog  a:3  a  reward 
for  my  kindness.  I'll  have  the  money  when 
the  money's  due  ;  and  if  ever  you  dare  to  brin" 
fellows  here  again  to  talk  to  me  about  their  tea 
shillings  in  the  pound,  or  even  nineteen  and 
eleven  pence  three  farthings,  I'll  have  'em 
kicked  out  of  the  house." 

"  You  may  think  yourself  fortunate,"  said 
Charles,  "  that  the  acceptor  of  these  bills  is  an 
honorable  man." 

"  An  honorable  man,  when  his  very  first  bill 
was  dishonored  ?" 

"  To  honor  a  bill  is  merely  a  conventional 
term  ;  but  like  all  of  your  caste,  you  confound 
that  term  with  the  sentiment  of  honor." 

"  I  like  the  term  just  as  well  as  the  senti 
ment." 

"  No  doubt,  and  much  better:  for  a  rogue  ia 
not  an  honorable  man,  and  yet  a  rogue  may 
honor  his  bill.  But  I  say  again  that  you  may 
think  yourself  fortunate  that  Mr.  Lejeune  is  an 
honorable  man  ;  for  if  he  were  not,  having  just 
enough  to  take  up  these  bills  and  no  mf.re,  and 
having  had.  as  you  are  aware,  no  consideration 
for  those  bills — not  even  to  the  amount  of  a 
shilling — he'd  put  his  twenty  thousand  pounds 
in  his  pocket  and  go  abroad,  instead  of  staying 
here  to  impoverish  himself  by  giving  it  to  a 
man  like  you." 

"  Oh  !  he  would,  would  he  ?  Oh  I  then  I 
couldn't  stop  him  ?" 

'■  No!  you've  no  claim  on  him,  nor  can  you 
have  until  the  next   bill  liecomes  due." 

"  Have  you  anything  else  to  say  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Charles; "  I  want  my  change." 

"  What  change  ?" 

"  Mv  change  out  of  the  one  pound  thirteen." 

'•  Oh  !  the  penny  ?"  said  Lumplon;  "  I  have 
DO  halfpence." 

"  Then  send  for  some.  To  use  your  own 
words,  a  man  must  be  a  robber  to  keep  back 
that  which  is  due  !" 

Lumplon  twisted  his  mouth  into  all  sorts  of 
shapes,  as  he  searched  every  pocket  he  had 
about  him.  He  did,  however,  eventually  find 
a  penny,  which  he  handed  to  Charles,  who  took 
it,  of  course,  and  then,  without  ceremony,  left 
him. 

"  I  wonder,"  thought  Charles  as  he  quitted 
the  hfMi^e  '■  whether  that  man  expects  to  go  to 
heaven.  I  don't  suppose  he  thinks  much  about 
it,  but  if  he  had  George  to  talk  to  him  a  little, 
he  might,  I  think,  be  infiuced  to  tremble.  I'll 
a^4{  George  when  I  go  down  again,  what  he'd 
give  for  that  man's  chance.  And  yet,  how 
many  thousands  are  there  who  have  an  equal 
chance  with  him ! — who  care  not  whom  they 
crush  to  enrich  themselves,  and  who  neverthe- 
less call  themselves  Christians  !" 

Having  promised  to  return  within  the  hour 
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Charles  went  back  at  once  to  L^jeune,  whom 
he  still  found  languid,  but  calm. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  pressing  his  hand  attain 
warraiy,  "you  look  more  composed:  you  f^el 
aomewbat  revived,  do  you  not '(" 

"Slightly,"  replied  Lejeune,  "slij^htly.  I 
have  bci^n  thinking,"  he  added,  "  during  your 
absence,  about  what  you  said  to  me  this  morn 
ing  when  you  smiled.  You  said  that  you  would 
explain  to  me  how  this  heavy  los")  might  be 
eflfectually  concealed  from  the  knowledfje  of 
Juliana.  Now,  how  can  it  be  done  ?  She  must 
necessarily  know  of  it  some  time  or  other." 

"  Not  necessarily,"  returned  Charles  ;  "  but 
I'll  proceed  to  explain.  My  father  and  I  had  a 
long  conversation  on  this  subject  last  evening, 
and  we  came  to  this  conclusion — that  the  cause 
of  the  loss  of  this  money  pressing  so  heavily 
upon  your  mind,  is  attributable  almost  solely 
to  the  fact  of  your  having  regarded  the  money 
as  hers." 

"  It  was  hers :  I  saved  it  for  her,"  said  Le- 
jeune. 

**  Well,"  resumed  Charles,  "  we  then  thought 
that  if  you  were  relieved  of  all  anxiety  on  her 
account,  as  far  as  pecuniary  matters  are  con 
earned,  the  cause  of  your  depression  being  thus 
removed,  the  effect  of  that  cause  would  soon 
cease  to  exist." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  inquired  Lejeune, 
with  an  expression  of  intense  anxiety. 

"  I  love  Juliana,"  replied  Charles  calmly, 
"  but  with  all  the  fervor  of  truth  :  I  love  her 
ardently,  and  have  long  felt  that  we  were  in 
deed  destined  for  each  other.  Her  gentle  bear- 
ing, the  sweetness  of  her  disposition,  and  the 
purity  of  her  mind,  are  the  charms  by  which  I 
have  been  inspired ;  and  if  manly  devotion 
faith,  honor,  and  truth  can  ensure  her  happi- 
ness, she  shall  be  happy." 

Lf^JHune  took  his  hand  and  held  it  in  bis.  and 
after  a  pause — during  which  he  seemed  to  be 
lost  in  a  reverie — said,  "  Does  she  know  any- 
thing of  this  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Charles,  "  I  have  never  breath- 
ed a  syllable  to  her  on  the  subject." 

"  You  said  that  you  and  Sir  John  had  a  long 
conversation.     Did  you  explain  this  to  him  ?" 

"  I  did  :  he  knows  it  all.  He  was  moreover 
pleased  to  say  he  believtvl  that  we  were  worthy 
of  each  other,  and  wished  me  at  once  to  name 
the  subject  to  you." 

"  Charles,"  said  Lejeune,  still  pressing  his 
hand,  "you  know  how  liighly  I  esteem  you.  I 
do  not  believe  that  if  she  were  yours,  you 
would  ever  revert  to  this  loss,  in  order  to  prove 
to  her  how  grateful  she  oui^ht  to  be :  I  do  not 
believe  that  you  would  ever  make  her  feel  that 
she  came  to  you  portionless.  I  am  convinced 
that  you  would  be  to  her  all  that  a  husband 
•hould  be;  but  I  can  say  no  more  until  1  have 
seen  her.  I  am  not  aware  that  her  affections 
are  engaged  :  I  am  not  aware  that  they  have 
yet  been  awakened  :  1  mu~t  see  her,  and,  by 
causing  her  to  develope  her  feelings,  ascertain 
how  her  heart  inclines." 

"  And  if  you  discover  that  it  Inclines  in  that 
direction  ?" 

"  I  shall  then  say,  '  take  her,  and  be  hap- 
py I' "  I 


"  Tlieii.  ill  order,"  said  Charles.  "  that  you 
I  may  piMve  ihi  :  'icyoiid  all  doubt.  I  here  pled i^a 
yon  luy  honor,  tiiat  until  you  have  seen  her, 
1  11  neither  say  a  word  to  her  on  the  subject, 
nor  even  hint  at  liie  nature  of  this  conversa 
tion.  But  when,"  he  adiled,  "  when  do  you 
think  you  will  be  able  to  undertake  the  jour- 
ney ?" 

Lejeune  shook  his  head,  and  faintly  smiled. 

"  Make  up  your  mind  to  recover  at  once," 
pursued  Charles,  with  the  view  of  inspiring 
him  with  more  lively  feelings.  "  Make  up  your 
mind  to  it,  and  then  we  shall  very  soon  be  able 
to  return  together." 

"  Charles,"  said  Lejeune,  "  my  constitution 
has  beeti,  by  a  series  of  domestic  afflictions,  so 
impaired,  that  I  can  hope  to  recover  only  by 
slow  degrees.  It  is  not  alone  the  exhaustion 
which  the  recent  excitement  has  induced  :  I 
have  a  chronic  affection  of  the  heart,  which, 
when  I  am  prostrate,  renders  restoration  very 
tardy  indeed.  Some  time  must  elapse  before 
I  shall  be  able  to  get  about  again  ;  and  as  Ju- 
liana must,  in  a  very  few  days,  know  the  causa 
of  my  prolonged  absence  from  her,  it  will  per- 
haps be  better  to  write  to  her  at  once,  and  let 
her  know,  Charles,  that  I  am  not  well." 

"  I  have  already  told  her  that  you  are  not 
well ;  but  I  certainly  at  the  same  time  led  her 
to  believe  that  you  would  in  a  few  days  rejoin 
her." 

"  Exactly.  But  she  had  betfer  be  told  that 
1  am  not  at  all  likfly  to  do  so.  Besides,  Charles, 
I  wish  her  to  be  near  me." 

"  Shall  I  go  and   bring  her  home  V 

"  You.  of  course,  will  not  alarm  her.  When 
she  hears  that  1  am  confined  to  my  room,  she 
will,  I  know,  be  anxious  to  return  ;  and  when 
she  expresses  that  anxiety,  why  you  need  not 
endeaver  to  induce  her  to  remain." 

"  I  quite  understand.     I'll  start  to-night." 

"  I  don't  like  night  travelling,  Charles.  You 
were  travelling  all  last  night." 

"  Oh,  that's  a  matter  of  no  consequence  !  Be- 
sides, we  get  in  at  four  o'clock  !  I  can,  there- 
fore, have  a  good  five  hours'  sleep  at  the  inn 
before  I  go  on  to  the  Hall." 

"  Well,  Charles,  well  :  I  must  leave  it  to  you. 
But  let  me  see  you  again  before  you  go." 

"  I  will,"  replied  Charles,  who  then  took  his 
leave,  and  went  to  call  upon  Dr.  Greene,  with 
the  view  of  explaining  to  him  how  he  had  dis- 
covered Richard. 

Dr.  Greene,  who  belonged  to  that  very  select 
caste  whose  elegant  manners  add  lustre  to 
learning,  and  who  was  at  once  a  philosopher 
and  a  gentleman — a  combination,  of  which  pos- 
terity perhaps  may  have  the  pleasure  of  find- 
ing the  fossil  remains — received  him  with  the 
most  refined  courtesy.  Charles,  indeed,  had  be- 
come quite  a  favorite  of  the  Doctor;  and,  al- 
though they  had  dined  together  but  once,  and 
had  been  perfect  strangers  up  to  the  period  of 
Richard  Lejeune's  disappearance,  they  were 
now  as  frank  and  as  friendly,  and  understood 
each  other  as  well  as  if  they  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  associating  for  years. 

"  Well,"  said  Charles,  having  explained 
where  Richard  was,  and  how  he  got  there, 
"  now  what  would  you  advise  V 
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"  When  do  you  return  ?" 

"Tonight."" 

"To-morrow's  Sunday, — I'll  go  -with  you. 
If  I  find  that  the  gentleman  in  whose  charge 
you  left  him,  does  not  exactly  know  how 
to  treat  him,  I  shall  advise  his  removal :  if  I 
find  he's  with  a  man  of  experience  and  skill,  I 
shall  then  say,  let  him  remain  where  he  is." 

"  He  has  the  reputation  of  being  exceedingly 
Bkilful." 

"  In  the  country,"  said  the  Doctor,  with  a 
smile,  "  a  fortunate  man  may  soon  obtain  that. 
But  we  shall  see." 

"  And  now,"  said  Cliarles,  "  how  are  we  to 
act  with  the  servants  ? — I  mean,  of  course,  the 
servants  of  Richard  Lejeune." 

"  We  had  better  go  and  give  them  some  fur- 
ther instructions,  in  ortler  that  ior  the  present 
thev  mav  remain  where  they  are.  If  we  tell 
them  wliere  he  is  to  be  found,  we  may  as  well 
at  once  tell  the  creditors,  who  imagine  that  lie 
has  left  the  country  to  avoid  them,  and  of  whom 
the  majority,  I  understand,  have  expressed  their 
anxiety  to  come  to  some  terms.  I  saw  his  so- 
licitor yestertiay,  when  he  told  me  that  the  re- 
sult of  his  comnumications  with  them  has  prov- 
ed that  they  will  readily  accept  anything  he 
has  the  power  to  offer." 

Having  conversed  for  some  time  upon  the 
various  subjects  connected  with  Richard  Le- 
jeune's  failure,  they  went  to  his  house,  gave  the 
servants  the  necessary  instru<;tions,  and  then 
called  upon  his  solicitor,  to  whom,  of  course, 
they  explained  all.  They  then  returned  to 
dine,  and  as  the  Doctor  after  dinner  had  a  pa- 
tient to  see,  while  Charles  had  to  call  upon 
Xiejeune,  they  met  at  the  inn  at  the  appointed 
time,  and  started  together  by  the  mail. 

Now,  during  the  whole  of  that  day,  George 
kept  aloof  from  Juliana,  not  that  he  had  per- 
ceived that  his  attentions  were  tlispleasing,  but 
because  he  had  received  the  following  letter 
that  morning  from  one  of  his  did  associates — by 
whom,  when  at  Cambridge,  lie  was  regarded  as 
at  once  the  most  reckless  and  the  most  brilliant 
fellow  of  them  all — the  contents  of  which  let- 
ter engrossed  all  his  thoughts  : — 

"Dear  George, — 

"  What  in  the  name  of  all  the  gods 
are  you  up  to,  buried  alive  as  you  nuist  be 
down  there?  What  are  you  doing?  Why 
don't  you  come  up,  and  have  a  spree  ?  Come 
up,  and  spend  a  jolly  week  with  us  in  town  ! — 
come  up  on  Monday  !  We  shall  have  a  glori- 
ous week  of  it,  old  fellow  I  I'll  send  vou  a 
programme : — On  Tuesday  there  will  be  a 
slashing  mill  between  the  Billingsgate  Beauty 
and  the  Wapjiiiig  Snob — entre  wmx,  the  Beau- 
ty's safe  ! — I'm  laying  out  six  to  four  on  him. 
Well:  on  Wednesday  the  St.  Giles's  Pet  is  go- 
ing to  run  the  Badger  tweutv  miles  fur  a  hun- 
dred: on  Thui-(l:iy  1  fight  a  Main  of  Cocks 
asainst  Bandy  Bill  :  on  Friday  I've  a  match 
with  the  Nobby  Sweep  to  shoot  at  twenty 
pigeons  for  fifty  a-side ;  and  on  Saturday,  my 
white  dog,  Blazer,  will  kill  a  hundred  rats 
against  Butcher  Bob's  Blacktail, — a  dog  nearly 
double  hi«  weight.  So  you  see,  my  trump, 
you'll  have  lota  of  sport,  and  that  of  the  right 


sort,  too.  Now,  will  you  come  ?  There  are 
hits  of  regular  Bricks  in  town  who  would  be,  I 
know,  delighted  to  meet  you,— Bricks,  old  fel- 
low ! — your  .sort,  to  a  hair !  Therefore  make 
up  your  mind  at  once  to  come,  and  let  me  hear 
from  you  to-morrow. 

"  Yours,  and  no  mistake, 

"  Gusty  D'Aim&ine." 

That  this  interesting  letter  should  have  un- 
settled him  will  not  appear  extraordinary, 
when  it  is  known  that  these  are  the  very  sports 
which  he  had  patronised  extensively  while  at 
Cambridge,  and  which  invariably  afforded  him 
the  most  intense  delight. 

But  how  was  he  to  go  ?  That  was  the  ques- 
tion. What  excuse  could  he  make  to  Sir  John  I 
It  would  be  of  no  use  to  tell  hii)i  that  hcAvish- 
ed  to  attend  .some  benevolent  meeting  in  town. 
No  ;  that  would'nt  do.  George  felt  that  he 
would  immediately  smell  one  rat,  if  he  didn't 
the  whole  hundred  !  How,  then,  was  he  to  ma- 
nage ?  He  couldn't  tell.  Every  scheme  which 
he  conceived  was  found  calculated  to  arouse  the 
well-founded  suspicions  of  Sir  John,  and  it  was 
the  solution  of  this  problem  which  occupied  his 
thoughts  throughout  the  day. 

In  the  morning,  however,  when  Charles  re- 
turned, he  Tvas  struck  with  an  idea  that  the 
thing  might  be  arranged  through  him.  He 
therefore  made  tip  his  mind  to  name  it  the  first 
opportunity,  and  then  went  as  usual  to  church. 
In  the  meantime  Charles  introduced  Dr. 
Greene,  and  when  he  had  handed  him  over  to 
Sir  John,  he  immediately  joineti  Juliana,  whom 
he  found  somewhat  tremulous  still. 

"  I  did  think,"  she  observed,  as  he  led  her  on 
to  the  lawn,  "  that  you  would  have  brought 
papa  down  with  you  thix  time  I" 

•■  He  is  not  well."  replied  Charles.  "  He  has 
had  a  slight  attack  of  his  old  complaint." 

"  He  is  not,  I  hope,  confined  to  his  chamber  ?" 

"  For  the  prfsent  he  is." 

"Dear  me  !"  said  Juliana,  with  an  expression 
of  alarm  ;  '•  I  must  return  to  him." 

"  Oh  !"  cried  Charles,  "  there's  no-  neces.sitv 
for  that." 

"  Indeed  I  must.  I  know  the  nature  of  liia 
complaint  so  well  that  1  dread  being  absent 
from  him." 

"  Are  you  then  a  physician  ?"  said  Charles, 
with  a  smile. 

"  I  sometimes  fancy,"  replied  Juliana,  "  that 
when  he  is  ill,  my  presence  soothes  him." 

"  No  doubt,  no  doubt,"  returned  Charles,  with 
a  look  of  admiration.  "  But  he  is  not  /// — that 
is  to  say,  not  seriously  ill.  He'll  very  soon  be 
all  right  again." 

"  I  must,  nevertheless,  go,"  said  Juliana  ;  "  I 
shall  be  extremely  sorry  to  leave  the  delightful 
society  I  have  found  down  here,  but  I  cannot 
feel  really  happy  anywhere,  with  the  know- 
lodge  of  papa  being  ill." 

"  Well,'  returned  Charles,  "  I  cannot  but  ap- 
preciate your  affection,  but  I  really  must  beg 
of  you  not  to  be  alarmed.  If  you  desire  to 
return — and  it  certainly  is  a  very  natural  de- 
sire— I'll  abstain  from  endeavoring  to  persuadt 
you  not  to  do  so  ;  but,  I  pledge  you  my  honor 
that  there  is  nothing  in  thia  illness  to  justifj 
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die  slijifhtest  appreliension.  Bat  let  us  hear 
■what  Mrs.  Wardle  says  about  it;  liowevcr  ahe 
will  bo  able  to  part  with  you  I  can't  imagine. 
Btill,  ii"  you  decide  upon  going-,  Ur.  (ireerie  re- 
turns tomorrow,  and  I  will  with  pleasure  ac- 
company you  with  him." 

"  That  is  kind,"  said  Juliana,  "  very  kind  ; 
believe  me,  I  feel  it  to  be  very  kind  indeed." 

"  Mrs.  Wardle  1"  cried  Charles,  as  the  Wi- 
dow crossed  the  lawn :  '"  Mrs.  Wardle,  of 
course,  youll  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  this 
tiresome  young  lady  is  going  to  leave  you  ?" 

"  Leave  us  !"  cried  the  Widow  ;  "  leave  us  ? 
Why — when  ?" 

"  She's  off  to-morrow  !" 

"  Oh  1  no,  no,  no,  no ;  indeed  she  is  not." 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  i  must, — poor  papa  is  very 
ill" 

"  Now,  did  I  say  very  ill  ?"  interposed 
Charles. 

"  Is  lie  not  very  ill  ?"  inquired  the  Widow. 

"  1  said,  that  he  had  had  a  shght  attack  " 

"That's  another  thing,"  resumed  the  Widow; 
"  that  alters  the  case  entirely.  No,  dear,  we 
cannot  spare  you  yet ;  indeed,  I'll  not  part  with 
you !" 

"  Then,"  said  Juliana,  "  we'll  be  together 
etill." 

"  There's  a  love  !"  exclaimed  the  Widow,  em- 
bracing her  warmly.     "  There  s  a  dear!" 

"  What  I  mean,"  said  Juliana,  "  by  being  to- 
gether still,  is,  that  we  will  go  to  town  together. 
You  will  go  with  me,  will  you  not<'' 

"  I  should  like  it  dearly  ;  but  how  can  I 
leave  ? " 

"  Oh,  I  am  sure  that  Sir  John  will  spare  you," 
replied  Juliana  ;  "  I'll  ask  him  myself.' 

"  Well, '  said  Cha;ies,  '•  if  you  decide  upon 
going,  Mrs.  Wardle  had  better  go  with  us.  It 
will  be  an  agreeable  change  for  her,  and  1  know 
it  will  be  very  pleasing  to  you." 

"  I'll  go  and  ask  him  at  once,"  .said  Juliana. 

"  He  is,"  observed  Charles,  "  now  engaged 
with  Dr.  Creene.  Go  in  and  talk  the  matter 
over  calmly  together.  I  see  no  necessity  for 
your  going  at  all ;  still,  if  you  decide  upon  go- 
ing, the  journey  can  be  arranged  a-!  J  --tLited." 

He  then  led  them  in  ;  and,  while  Juliana  was 
explaining  to  the  Widow  how  necessary  it  was 
for  her  to  go  to  town,  he  went  into  tiie  library, 
in  which  Sir  John  and  Dr.  (Jreene  were  con- 
versing, of  course,  abiut  Richard  Lejeune. 

"  Mr.  Croly,"  said  the  Doctor,  as  Charles  en- 
tered, '■  we  are  going  to  see  t'ais  poor  man  :  will 
you  ride  over  with  u>  ? " 

"Well,"  repiieii  Charles,  "it  is  painful  to 
eee  him,  but  I'll  go ;  have  you  ordered  the 
horses  ? " 

"  I  have,"  returned  Sir  John,  "  here  they 
are.  You  can  mount  Robert's  mare;  he  can 
saddle  the  gray  and  follow  us," 

They  then  proceeded  slowly  to  the  house  of 
Dr.  Briggs,  and,  when  lir  (ireene  liad  been 
introduced  to  him,  he  conducted  them  into  the 
parlor. 

"  Dr.  Greene,"   said   Sir  John,  "  is  poor  Le- 

{'eune's    physician,   and    ijaing   anxious    to  see 
\\m,  he  has  come  down  with  my  son  Charles." 
"  How  is  he  ?"  inquired  Dr.  Greene. 
"  Why,"  replied  Dr.  Briggs,"  he  has  not  been 


9o  tranquil  this  morning :  be  has  been  rather 
violeiirly  denouncing  a  man  named  Lumplon, 
whom  he  accuses  of  having  robbed  him  of 
thousands.  He  is,  however,  quite  calm  now. 
I'll  bring  him  m." 

"  That's  not  a  bad  sign,"  said  Dr.  Greene, 
during  the  absence  of  Dr.  Briggs;  "it  shows 
that  his  reason  is  veering  round  to  the  point  at 
wliich  it  left  him." 

Dr.  Briggs  now  re  entered  with  Richard  Le- 
jeune, who  no  sooner  saw  Dr.  Greene,  than  he 
violently  seized  him  by  the  collar,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Villain!  I  have  got  you  at  last !" 

'■  Back,  sir ! — back  ! — "  exclaimed  Dr.  Briggs, 
in  tones  of  authority — "  back  !"  and  Richard 
at  once  relinquished  his  hold,  and  stepping 
back,  burst  into  tears. 

'  Do  you  not  know  Dr.  Greene  ?"  inquired 
Charles. 

"  Yes,  Doctor,  yes,"  he  replied,  taking  Charlea's 
hand,  "  I  know  you  well ;  but  they  treat  me 
very  cruelly  here.  There  stands  the  man  who 
has  robbed  me  of  a  n:illiou  and  yet  they'll  not 
allow  me  to  strangle  him  ! — Doctor,"  he  added 
in  a  whisper,  while  looking  very  cautiouslj 
round,  "  you  and  111  go  together  and  leave 
them  here.  Don't  take  any  notice  ;  we'll  leave 
them  behind." 

"  What  do  you  say  ?"  inquired  Dr.  Briggs. 

"Nothing,  nothing,"  replied  Richard,  "no- 
thing at  all ;  nothing  at  all.  But, '  he  added, 
turning  to  Sir  John,  "  what  have  you  done  with 
those  shares  V 

"  I  have  not  sold  them  yet,"  replied  Sir 
John. 

"  Then  sell  them  at  once ;  they  must  be 
sold  ! — I  want  the  money.  As  for  that  villain 
there  ! — Let  me — let  me  grasp  him  !" 

"Now,"  said  Dr.  Briggs,  as  he  pointed  to  the 
door,  "  come  with  me ; "  and  poor  Richard 
Lejeune  at  once  followed  him,  with  all  the 
humility  of  a  slave. 

■'  He  is  worse  than  I  expected,"  said  Dr. 
Greene — '■  much  wor-e.  Dr.  Briggs  acted  quitis 
right  in  taking  him  away.  His  excitement 
would  only  have  increased,  had  he  remained." 

Dr.  Biiggs  now  returned,  when  Sir  John  and 
Charles  left  him  with  Dr.  Greene  and  went 
into  the  garden,  where  Ciiarles  explained  the 
substance  of  his  last  conversation  with  Lejeune, 
anil  then  alluded  to  the  affectionate  anxiety  oi 
Juliana. 

"Then,"  said  Sir  John,  "you  return  with  her 
in  the  morning  ?'' 

"  Why,  as  Dr.  Greene  returns  in  the  mom 
ing,  we  may  as  well  accompany  him."' 

"  The  Doctor  appears  to  be  a  perfect  gen- 
tleman." 

"  He  is  one  of  the  most  accomplished  men  I 
ever  met  with." 

Having  consulted  for  some  time  together, 
the  Doctors  repaired  to  the  garden,  and,  when 
Dr.  Briggs  had  promised  to  dine  with  them 
that  day,  the  visitors  remounted  and  left. 

"  Well,"  said  Sir  .John,  "  what  do  you  think 
of  the  Doctor's  skill  ?" 

"  I  am  perfectly  satisfied,"  replied  Dr. 
Greene ;  "  I  believe  him  to  be  a  very  clever 
man.  He  is  pursuing  the  very  course  which  1 
should  pursue,   and  I  have  not  the  slightest 
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doubt  that  it  will  lead  to  the  recovery  of  poor 
Lejeune." 

"  1  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,"  returned  Sir 
John.  "  Tlien  you  think  that  he  had  better 
remain  where  he  i.s  f 

"Most  certainly,  I  do;  his  removal  now 
would  tend   only  to  increase  his  excitement." 

As  they  entered  the  park,  Charles  perceiv- 
ing George  in  the  distance,  clapped  spurs  to 
his  horse,  and  approached  him. 

"  Well,  ol  i  fellow,"  he  cried,  shaking  him 
heartily  by  the  hand,  "  how  are  you  ?" 

"  Thank  God  !"  replied  George,  "  I  am  well." 

"  That's  right ;  how  are  things  getting  on  in 
the  country  <" 

"  The  crops  are  looking  remarkably  healthy. 
We  shall,  1  have  no  doubt,  be  blessed  with  an 
abundance.  Do  I  know  that  gentleman  whom 
you  have  just  left '(" 

"  I  think  not ;  his  name  is  Greene — Dr. 
Greene.  He  has  been  with  us  to  see  poor 
Richard  Lejeune,  who  is  now  a  patient  of 
Dr.  Briggs." 

"  Indeed  !  is  he  seriously  ill  V 

"  He  is,  George,  unhappily,  insane." 

"  Good  God  1  To  what  do  you  ascribe  his 
insanity  V 

"  To  heavy  pecuniary  losses." 

"  Behold  r  cried  George,  "  the  power  of 
Mammon  !  The  lust  of  wealth  corrodes  men's 
hearts;  the  loss  of  it  drives  them  mad.  They 
think  much  more  of  worldly  losses  than  they 
do  of  that  irrevocable  loss — the  loss  of  their 
eternal  souls  1  No  worldly  loss  can  ever 
drive  a  real  Christian  mad:  he  has  but  to  in- 
spire the  consolations  of  religion  to  hold  such 
calamities,  as  they  are  called,  in  contempt." 

"  Do  not  religious  enthusiasts  sometimes  go 
mad  r 

"  They  who  are  termed  religious  enthusiasts 
do,  often ;  but  they  are  in  reality  those  who 
have  been  suddenly  brought  to  a  sense  of  their 
sins,  of  which  the  enormity  shocks  their  rea- 
son." 

"  You  should  have  been  with  me  yesterday, 
in  town,"  said  Charles ;  "  I  went  to  see  a  man 
to  whom  I  should  like  to  hear  you  talk.  He 
is  just  the  fellow  for  you  ! — rich  as  CrcEsus 
and  hard  as  nails." 

"  The  people  in  town,  I  fear,  are  more  cor- 
rupt than  ever." 

"  They  are,  I  believe,  more  artful." 

"  I  have  not  been  in  town  for  some  time." 

"  Whv  don't  you  go  up,  occasionally  f 

"  I  have  no  great  desire  to  do  so." 

"  Ob,  it  would  be  a  change  for  you.  What 
say  you.  now :  will  you  go  up  with  me  in  the 
morning  ?" 

"  Are  you  going  again  to  morrow  ?" 

"Ye-;  with  Miss  Lejeune  and  Dr.  Greene. 
Go  with  us  !" 

"  Well.  I  should  like  to  go  with  yo^tf ;  but 
perhaps  I  had  better  not.  It  might  not  be  ap 
proved  of." 

"  Not  approved  of !  What,  not  by  the  go- 
vernor ?     Nonsense!      Why  not?" 

"  He  mi:^ht,  perhaps,  ot)ject  to  my  leaving." 

"Not  at  all;  he'll  not  ohjer-t.  Leave  it  to 
ire;  I'll  manage  that: — I'll  tell  him.  that  I 
want  you  to  go  up  with  me — which  will  be  in- 


deed the  truth,  for  I  really  should  like  you  to 
go.  Ill  mention  it  to  him  after  dinner.' 
i  This  met  George.'s  views  exactly.  He  knew 
that  Charles  was  so  great  a  favorite,  that  Sir 
jjohn  would  deny  him  nothing,  and  a>  the  re- 
I  quest  WHS  to  come  from  him,  the  whole  thing 
appeared  to  be  settled. 

!  On  reaching  the  Hall,  Sir  John  was  met  by 
Juliana,  who  took  his  arm  affectionately,  and 
'  led  him  across  the  lawn. 

"  You  have  beard,"  she  said,  "  of  the  illness 
I  of  my  poor  papa :  you  have  also  heard,  doubt- 
j  less,  that  I  contemplate  returning  to  town  in 
:  the  morning.  Now — although  believe  me  I 
appreciate  it  highly — I  cannot  sufficiently  ex- 
I  press  to  you  my  sense  of  your  kindness  to  me 
since  I  have  been  here." 

"  Pooh,  pooh  !"  cried  Sir  John.  "  I'll  not 
hear  a  word  of  it !  Your  father  can  love  yoti 
but  little  more  than  I  do." 

"  You  are  kind,"  said  Juliana,  "  very,  very 
kind,  while  I  am  so  bold  that  I  am  about  to 
tax  your  kindness  still  further." 

"  Well,  my  dear  !  well  !"  cried  Sir  John,  as 
Juliana  hesitated.     "  Well !  go  on  1" 

"  I  am  about  to  ask  avery  great  favor." 

"  A  very  great  favor,  no  doubt !  You  are 
just  the  style  of  person  to  ask  a  great  favor. 
But  ask  and  have:  ask  and  have.  Now  what 
is  it  V 

"  I  have.  Sir  John,  to  ask,"  said  Juliana,  "  if 
you  will  allow  dear  Mrs.  WardJe  to  accompany 
me,  and  spend  a  few  days  with  me  in  town." 

Sir  John  slightly  started  ;  and  looked  at  Ju- 
liana, and  then  said,  "Have  you  named  the 
subject  to  her  my  dear  ?" 

"  I  liave.  Sir  John, '  replied  Juliana. 

"  And  does  she  desire  to  go  ?" 

"  Oh.  yes  !  that  is  to  say — and  that  is  all  I 
undertook  to  ask — if  you  can  spare  her." 

"  Certainly,  certainly,"  replied  Sir  John. 
"  By  all  means,  yes  :  yes  :  certainly,  ray  dear  ! 
Run  and  tell  her  at  once — run  and  tell  her." 

Juliana  bounded  across  the  lawn,  and  Sir 
John  went  into  the  shrubbery. 

"  Now  " — said  he  to  himself,  confidentially — 
'■  tut,  tut,  tut ;  here's  a  job,  tut !  She'll  go  up 
there.  Well  ! — She'll  attend  him — aye  !  and 
so  grateful  will  he  be  that  when  he  recovers 
he'll  propose,  that  will  be  the  result  !  But 
that'll  not  do  at  all !  I  must  put  a  stop  to  it  I 
liut  how  ?  I  can't  now  refuse  to  let  ner  go  ! 
And  yet  by  consenting  I  consent  to  her  going 
into  the  lion's  mouth  !  Well  '.—what's  to  be 
done  ?  Why  secure  her  at  once.  You  have 
made  up  your  mind  not  to  part  with  her, 
therefore  secure  her  at  once.  I  will  do  so.  I'll 
do  it  this  night.  VVhy  should  I  allow  myself 
to  be  annoyed  thus  ?  Do  it  and  have  done 
with  it!  what's  the  use  of  going  on  so?  But 
I  wonder  whether  this  is  the  effect  of  an  un- 
derstanding between  them  !  Pooh  !  nonsense  ! 
How  can  it  be  }  No  :  it  is  the  effect  of  mere 
chance.  Still,  she  is  anxious  to  go  up.  And 
why  ?  Is  it  to  see  liiru  or  to  oblige  Juliana  I 
If  even  there  be  an  understanding  between 
them  I  cannot  blame  him  ;  nor  can  I  blame 
her  !  No  breach  of  confidence  has  been  com- 
mitted by  either.  I  have,  eo  far  as  ray  feel- 
ings on  the  subject  are  concerned,  reposed  no 
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confidence  in  either.  She  goes  however  doubt- 
less to  oblige  Juliana.  Yet,  if  even  it  be  so, 
I  cannot  shut  ray  eyes  to  th^  danger  involved. 
I  must  speak  to  her  on  the  subject,  and  will. 
We  must  come  to  an  understandmg  this  night. 
Before  I  sleep,  I'll  explain  what  my  views 
really  are,  and  let  her  reject  me  if  she  can." 

Having  decided  on  deferring  this  important 
explanation  until  all  the  rest  had  retired  that 
uight,  Sir  John  rejoined  Charles  and  Dr.  Greepe, 
in  whose  society  he  spent  the  remainder  of  Me 
morning,  while  the  Widow  and  Juliana  were 
busily  engaged  in  preparing  for  their  journey 
on  the  morrow. 

At  the  appointed  time,  Dr.  Briggs  arrived, 
and  they  shortly  afterwards  sat  down  to  din- 
ner. The  doctors  were  evidently  delighted 
with  each  other :  they  did  not,  however,  en- 
gross the  whole  of  the  conversation  :  Sir  John 
and  Charles  came  in  for  their  share,  while  Dr. 
Greene,  with  the  true  feelings  of  a  gentleman, 
addressed  himself  repeatedly  to  George,  be- 
cause of  him  the  rest  appeared  to  take  very 
little  notice. 

"  Well,"  said  Charles,  turning  to  Dr.  Greene, 
when  the  ladies  had  retired,  "  what  time  shall 
we  start  in  the  morning  ?" 

"  I  am  anxious  to  be  in-  town  as  early  as 
possible,"  replied  the  Doctor. 

"  Then  we  had  better  start  directly  after 
breakfast  ?" 

"  If  you  please." 

"  George,"  resumed  Charles,  "  I  wish  you'd 
go  with  us?  I  should  like  you  to  go.  Come, 
old  fellow,  we'll  all  go  up  together — that  is," 
he  added,  turning  to  Sir  John,  "if  you  can 
spare  him. 

"  Oh — I  can — spare  him,"  returned  Sir  John, 
with  considerable  hesitation, 

"  Very  well ;  then  that's  settled  ;  we  all  go 
up  together." 

"  I  really  have  no  desire  to  go,"  observed 
George. 

"  Nonsense  !"  cried  Charles ;  "  four  will  make 
a  pleasant  travelling  party  ;  we  shall  just  fill 
the  carriage.  Besides,  you  and  I  have  never 
passed  a  day  in  town  together  yet.  Now  don't 
say  another  word  about  it — you  go." 

"  And  while  in  town,"  said  Dr.  Greene,  "  you 
will,  I  hope,  do  me  the  favor  to  make  my  house 
your  home." 

George  bowed,  and  with  a  clever  exhibition 
of  reluctance,  eventually  consented  to  accom- 
pany them. 

That  Sir  John  did  not  like  the  idea  of  George 
going  was  manifest ;  still  he  offered  no  direct 
opposition,  conceiving  that  between  the  Doctor 
and  Chirles,  he  would  be  kept  pretty  well 
within  bounds. 

On  reaching  the  drawing-room.  Sir  John 
fi>  jnd  means  to  communicate  to  the  widow  the 
fact  that  he  wished  to  have  some  conversation 
with  her  in  private  before  she  retired  to  rest. 
This  did  not  at  all  amaze  her  ;  on  the  contrary, 
feeling  sure  that  what  he  had  to  say  had  refer- 
ence to  domestic  aflfairs,  she  thought  it  highly 
correct  that  as  she  was  about  to  be  for  a  few 
days  absent,  those  affairs  should  be  referred  to 
before  she  left.  When,  therefore,  Dr.  Briggs 
bad  taken  his  leave  hr  the  night,  she  went  up  { 


with  Juliana,  with  whom. she  remained  until 
she  felt  that  Dr.  Greene,  Charles,  and  George 
had  retired,  when  she  returned  to  the  drawing- 
room  and  found  Sir  John  alone. 

"  Mrs.  Wardle,"  said  he,  placing  a  chair  for 
her  near  him,  "  you  are  going  for  the  first  time 
to  leave  me.  Now  I  am  anxious,  before  you 
go,  to  communicate  something  which  has  for  a 
long  time  occupied  my  mind." 

The  widow  was  all  attention,  but  marvelled 
what  he  meant. 

"  Do  you  think,"  he  continued,  "  that  I  look 
much  older  than  I  did  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago  ?" 

"  Upon  my  word.  Sir  John,"  replied  the 
widow,  smiling,  "  1  perceive  but  little  differ- 
ence in  your  appearance.  You  have  been 
blessed  with  perfect  health,  and  have  had  a 
very  excellent  constitution." 

"  Have  had  !  and  have  now — sound  as  an 
acorn.  I  really  believe  that  I  am  stronger  now 
than  I  was  five-and-twenty  years  ago.  But, 
now  let  us  come  to  that  point  on  which  I  feel 
naturally  anxious  to  consult  you." 

"  What  can  he  possibly  mean  ?"  thought  the 
widow. 

"  The  other  day,"  pursued  Su*  John,  "  yoo 
told  me  that  you  knew  Juliana  loved  Charles." 

"  I  did,"  said  the  widow,  who  now  began  to 
fancy  that  she  could  see  what  he  meant. 

"  Very  well.  You  also  said  that  you  believed 
them  to  be  worthy  of  each  other.  Very  good. 
I  believed  so  too ;  I  therefore  embraced  the 
very  first  opportunity  of  ascertaining  what  his 
feelings  were  towards  her ;  and  as  I  found  that 
her  affection  was  abundantly  reciprocated,  I 
advised  him  to  speak  to  Lejeune  on  the  subject 
at  once." 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it,"  exclaimed  the 
widow.  "  I  really  am  delighted  to  hear  it. 
This  then  is  the  cause  of  her  immediate  re- 
turn ?" 

"  Not  the  sole  cause.  It  has  something  to 
do  with  it  doubtless  ;  but  Lejeune  is  really  ilL 
Well,  you  will  hence  perceive  that  although 
Juliana  knows  nothing  whatever  of  what  hab 
been  done,  there  will  soon  be  a  marriage  in  tha 
family.     Very  good." 

"  Then  she  has  no  idea  of  the  subject  having 
been  named  to  her  papa." 

"  Not  the  slightest ;  nor  do  I  wish  her  to 
have  until  he  has  seen  her.  Well,  thus  you  see 
there  is  one  marriage  pretty  nearly  settled. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  marriage  in  the  family 
I  contemplate." 

"  Indeed  !"  exclaimed  the  widow. 

"  Oh  no,  I  have  another  in  view." 

"  Is  Mr.  George  going  to  marry  ?" 

"  No  ;  I  think  of  marrying  myself." 

"  Marrying  again.  Sir  John  ?"  j 

"  Aye  !" 

"  Oh,  you  are  jesting  !" 

"  Jesting  1  not  at  all.  Why  should  I  not 
marry  again  ?  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  it 
moral  or  physical  ?" 

"  Why  no,  Sir  John  :  I  see  no  objection — no 
absolute  objection.  But,  dear  me,  I  never  sup- 
posed that  such  an  idea  ever  entered  your  inja- 
gination." 

"  Oh  yes,  it  has.     And  why  should  it  not  I 
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Why  should  1  not  marry  again  ?  There  is  no 
law  on  earth  to  prevent  it,  and  I  hojie  there  is 
not  one  against  it  in  heaven.  I  repeat,  that  I 
really  think  of  marrying  again,  and  that  ij  the 
grand  point  upon  which  I  wish  to  consult  you. 
Do  me  the  favor  to  pass  the  water,"  he  added; 
■•  I'll  take  a  little  brandy  ;  but  perhaps  you 
will  be  kiml  enough  to  mix  it  for  me  T 

The  widow  proceeded  to  do  so,  and  while 
thus  engagtid,  she  experienced  a  variety  of  the 
drollest  sensations  conceivable.  "  He  marry 
again !"  she  thought ;  "  to  whom  ?  Why  should 
he  marry  again  V  She  didn't  like  the  idea  at 
all.     She  couldn't  approve  of  it. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  he,  as  she  passed  the 
glass  to  him.  "  And  now  we'll  proceed.  I 
have  been,"  he  continued,  slowly  and  emphati- 
cally, "  a  widower,  Mrs.  Wardle,  nearly  fifteen 
years.  It  is  now  nearly  fifteen  since  heaven 
look  from  me  her  in  whom  all  zny  earthly  hopes 
were  centered,  and  to  whom  I  was  devotedly 
attached.  She  was  an  angel ;  but  you  knew 
lier — you  knew  her  well ;  you  knew  her  vir 
tues  ;  you  knew  her  worth.  I  must  not,  how- 
ever, dwell  upon  this  subject;  if  I  do  I  shall,  I 
know,  bD  unable  to  proceed.  Well,  I  have 
been,  as  I  said,  a  widower  nearly  fifteen  years, 
and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  I  have  met 
with  but  o>ie  whom  I  hold  to  be  comparable 
with  her.  That  one  I  have  known  many  years 
Her  virtues  I  have  ever  admired  :  her  gentle, 
amiable  (.li-^position  has  long  charmed  me  :  her 
pure  mind  has  eventually  inspired  me  with 
love.  She  is  a  widow  ;  and  I  remember,  as 
well  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday,  how  ardently, 
how  fervently,  and  with  what  sublime  emotion 
her  husband  pressed  my  hand,  wlien  on  his 
death-bed  I  assured  him  that  I  would  take  care 
of  her. — Rise,  my  own  Adelaide,  rise  !"  he  ex- 
claimed, as  she  seized  his  hand,  and,  on  her 
knees,  bathed  it  with  her  tears ;  "  rather  let 
me  clasp  you  to  my  heart !" 

"  My  friend  !"  cried  the  widow,  with  the 
most  intense  emotion,  "  my  benefactor ! — you 
have  now  overpowered  me  indeed  ! — But,"  she 
added,  having  somewhat  recovered  her  com- 
posure, "  however  deep  may  be  my  gratitude — 
however  strong  my  affection — however  pure, 
however  ardent  my  love  for  you  as  a  brother — 
I  never,  Sir  John — never  can  become  your 
wife." 

"  Why  not  ?  why  not  ?"  inquired  Sir  John 
anxiously. 

"  There  is  a  holy  barrier  against  it,"  replied 
the  widow.  "  There  is  a  solemn  vow  registered 
in  heaven,  which  forbids  it" 

"Explain,  my  dear  Adelaide,  explain  !" 

"  By  the  death-bed  of  that  dear  man,"  said 
the  widow,  while  gazing  intently  at  Sir  John 
tlirough  lier  tears,  "  I  pnimised,  I  solemnly  pro- 
mised, that  I  never  would  marry  again." 

"  Indeed  !     Did  h«  enjoin  that  promise  ?" 

"  It  was  enjoined  by  his  pure  and  inexhaus- 
tible love.  He  believed  that  no  other  could 
have  the  affection  for  me  that  he  had :  he  fear- 
ed that  I  might  fall  into  unworthy  hands:  he 
felt  that  I  had  been  destined  for  him  and  liini 
alone:  and  as  I  knew  his  feelings — as  I  knew 
that  it  would  soothe  his  last  moments  on  earth 
•  -I  gave  him  that   promise  which  I  held  and 


still  hold  to  be  sacred ;  when  he  blessed  lu 
with  a  holy  fervor,  smiled,  and  died  in  peace. 

"  Had  he  any  religious  scruples  on  the  sub- 
ject of  second  marriages  ?" 

"  No,  I  believe  not :  nor  do  I  believe  that  if 
he  had  for  one  moment  contemplated  this — if 
he  had  thought  it  at  all  probable  that  you 
would  confer  upon  me  the  honor  you  designed 
— he  would  ever  have  wished  me  to  register 
that  vow.  But  why  should  I  repine.  You  pro 
mised  to  protect  me  :  you  have  most  generous 
ly  performed  that  promise,  and  I  am  grateful 
and  happy.  You  have  even  made  me  the  vir 
tual  mistress  of  your  establishment.  Why 
what  on  earth  can  I  wish  for  more  ?  Your 
love  i  I  feel  that  I  have  even  that :  I  feel 
that  you  have  loved  me,  and  that  you  will,  as 
a  sister,  love  me  still.  What  more  can  I  hop« 
for  on  earth  I" 

"  Certainly,"  said  Sir  John,  whom  this  pro- 
mise had  greatly  confused,  "  I  appreciate  the 
motive  which  prompts  you  to  reject  me " 

"  Pray,"  interrupted  the  widow,  "  pray  do 
not  use  that  term.  Reject  you  !  While  I  live 
I  shall  honor  you,  pray  for  you,  bless  you  !" 

"  I  employed  the  term  conventionally,"  re- 
turned Sir  John.  "  I  meant  to  say  that  I  ap- 
preciate the  feelings  which  liave  prompted  yoa 
t')  hold  that  promise  sacred.  Nor  will  I — al- 
though I  do  not  concede  to  any  man  the  right 
of  extorting  such  a  promise — endeavor  to 
tempt  you  to  break  it.  I  will  ask  you  merely 
to  reilect,  not  on  the  expediency  of  violating 
that  promise,  but  whether,  knowing  his  motive 
for  enjdining  it,  and  believing  that  if  he  had 
contemplated  this,  it  never  would  have  been 
enjoined — that  promise  is  really  of  a  character 
so  sacred  as  you  have  hitherto  imagined.  Un- 
derstand, your  decision,  if  adverse,  cannot  di- 
minish my  affection,  although  I  did  hope  to  be 
able  thus  to  reward  your  devotion.  If  you  feel 
that  you  can  conscientiously  accept  my  off'er,  I 
shall  be  happy :  if,  on  tlie  contrary,  yon  feel  on 
reflection,  that  you  cannot  conscientiously  do 
so,  doubt  not  that  my  affection  will  be  equally 
sincere,  aye,  and  equally  lasting.  And  now 
good  night.  You,  I  know,  require  rest.  Do 
not  allow  what  I  have  said  to  disturb  you. 
Good  night !"  he  added,  taking  her  hand  and 
kissing  it  with  fervor  ;  "  good  night." 

The  widow  retired,  but  not  immediately  to 
bed.  On  reaching  her  chamber  she  sank  upon 
a  chair,  and  was  soon  completely  lost  in  a  reve- 
rie. Sir  John's  declaration  had  amazed  her. 
She  was  bewildered !  She  felt  that  nothing  on 
earth  could  delight  her  more  than  the  fact  of 
her  being  united  to  hi?n,  but  she  also  felt  that 
the  promise  she  had  made  must  be  held  in- 
violate. 

Eventually,  being  weary  of  endeavoring  to 
reconcile  conflicting  thoughts,  she  prayed  and 
went  to  bed,  and  having,  after  a  time,  fallen 
asleep,  she  had  a  dream,  in  which  the  spirit  of 
him  by  whom  the  promise  had  been  enjoined, 
appeared  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  surpassing 
whiteness.  The  Recording  Angel  was  near, 
and  smiled  as  he  pointed  to  the  register;  and 
when  the  Spirit  had  absolved  her  from  her  vow 
he  smiled  again.  Sir  John  then  approached 
and  looked  round  with  an  expression  of  won- 
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der ;  and  when  the  Sph-it  had  joined  their  hands 
and  fervently  blessed  them,  a  trumpet  sounded 
and  the  vision  disappeared. 

She  awoke  in  a  state  of  perfect  ecstacy;  but 
although  this  was  but  a  dream,  it  caused  her 
to  sleep  that  night  no  more. 

In  the  morning  all  were  on  the  qui  vive.  Tlie 
widow  was  thoughtful,  and  so  was  Sir  John, 
wlide  Juliana  evinced  an  increased  amount  of 
anxiety ;  but  Charles  and  George  were  in  the 
.  highest  possible  spirits,  their  minds  being  filled 
with  the  most  pleasing  anticipations,  although 
of  a  character  diametrically  opposite. 

"  Charles,"  said  Sir  John,  as  he  drew  him 
aside  while  the  trunks  were  being  attached  to 
the  cai-riage,  "  I  wish,  during  George's  stay  in 
town,  you  would  keep  your  eye  upon  him." 

"Certainly,"  replied  Charles, — "certainly." 

"  Beciiuse,"  added  Sir  John,  still  resolved  on 
adhering  firmly  to  his  determination  not  to  set 
brother  against  brother,  "  he  is  not  so  accus- 
tomed to  London  life  as  you  are,  and  may  be 
picked  up,  or  led  away." 

"  /  understand  what  you  mean,"  replied 
Chaiies,  "  Fll  keep  my  eye  upon  him ;  he'll 
be  all  right." 

"  Will  vou  write  to  me  to-morrow?" 

"  I  will." 

AU  being  now  ready  to  enter  the  carriage, 
Sir  John,  with  emotions  of  the  most  conflicting 
character,  bade  them  adieu  and  they  were  off. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

geoege's  week  in  towx. 

Augustus,  familiarly  called  Gusty  D'Al- 
MAiNE,  belonged  to  that  fast  and  ghttering  caste 
by  whom  excitement  is  held  to  be  the  soul  of 
society.     He  had  been  essentially  a  "  man  of 

Eleasure ;"  and  before  he  became  a  "  man  of 
usiness"  derived  all  his  pleasm'e  from  an  asso- 
ciation with  mere  animals.  Although  intellec- 
ttial  himself,  he  seemed  to  despise  the  develop- 
ment of  intellect  in  others,  and  repudiated  the 
society  of  gentlemen  for  that  of  blacklegs  and 
pugilists,  with  whom  he  would  drink,  smoke, 
and  bet,  and  against  whom  he  was  always  pre- 
pared to  back  himself  to  kill  anything  in  nature, 
from  a  pheasant  to  a  span'ow — from  a  stag  to 
a  rat.  The  sporting-houses  were  his  saloons : 
he  was  intimate  with  every  man  of  mark  in  the 
Ring,  and  was  never  so  liappy  as  when  associa- 
ting with  and  studying  the  low  cunning  of  those 
whom  lie  knew  to  be  ruffians. 

Vanity  was  doubtless  the  original  germ  of 
this  passion  for  low  society.  Being  the  acknow- 
ledged patron  of  ruffians,  he  became  their  idol : 
his  princely  generosity,  his  judgment,  and  his 
spirit  were  their  themes  of  admiration.  They 
applauded  him  to  the  echo ;  and  while  they 
applauded  they  nursed  him  so  well,  that  he 
squandered  the  wliole  of  his  patrimony  amongst 
them. 

It  was  then  that  he  began  to  look  round  :  it 
was  then  that  he  opened  liiseyes — not  despair- 
ingly 1  but  with  a  view  to  the  recovery  of  at 
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least  some  portion  of  that  which  he  had  lost, 
by  the  adoption  of  the  very  means  by  which 
his  ruin  had  been  effected.  Having  bought  ex- 
perience he  determined  on  selUng  it ! — and  that 
at  the  highest  possible  price.  He  transftjrmed 
pleasure  at  once  into  a  profession,  apd  became 
a  man  of  business  with  nothing  but  experience 
for  his  stock  in  trade,  and  being  versed  in  all 
the  villanies — deep  in  aU  the  mysteries,  by  vir- 
tue of  which  "  the  race  is  not  always  to  the 
swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong," — he  enter(;d 
like  a  philosopher,  into  a  compact  with  one 
who  had  assisted  in  effecting  his  ruin,  and  as 
he  was  known  to  all  the  "  Corinthians"  of  whom 
he  was  still  recognised  as  one,  and  being,  more- 
over, a  special  favorite  of  the  young  officers  of 
the  Guards — proverbially  the  greatest  simple- 
tons in  sporting  matters  breathing — the  result 
was  higlily  profitable  to  both,  without  its  being 
suspected  for  one  moment  that  any  connection 
existed  between  them. 

George,  of  course,  had  no  idea  of  D'Al- 
maine's  real  position.  He  imagined  that  he  had 
still  an  almost  inexhaustible  fund  at  his  com- 
mand, and  therefore  on  his  arrival  in  town — 
having  dehcately  refused  to  accept  the  offer  of 
Dr.  Greene — he  repaired  to  an  hotel  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Lejeune's  residence,  changed  his  dress 
and  started  in  search  of  D'Almaine. 

And  it  may  here  be  remarked  that  it  was  a 
change  of  dress — a  "  change"  in  every  sense  of 
the  word — for  instead  of  a  rather  puritanical 
suit  of  black,  and  a  white  cravat,  he  appeared 
in  a  pair  of  buckskin  pantaloons  ;  highly  po- 
hshed  hunting  boots,  adorned  with  silver  spurs  ; 
a  sporting  coat,  with  gilt  buttons  ;  a  rich  satin 
stock,  and  a  waistcoat  of  green  velvet,  inlaid 
with  gold !  It  was  an  elegant  di'ess,  and  he 
being  a  really  handsome  fellow,  looked  the 
beau-ideal  of  a  fine  young  English  Gentleman. 

On  reaching  D'Almaine's  lodgings  in  Regent 
street,  he  was  received  with  every  manifesta- 
tion of  delight. 

"  You're  a  brick !"  cried  D'Almaine,  "  I 
knew  you'd  come  up  :  I  felt  sure  of  it,  although 
you  did'nt  write.     How  did  you  come !" 

"  We  posted  up,"  replied  George. 

"  We  posted  up  ! — who  are  we  !" 

"  My  brother,  and  two  or  three  women." 

"  Your  brother's  not  one  of  our  sort,  I  sup- 
pose, yet?" 

"  No  :  he's  just  the  same." 

"  WeU,  now,  have  you  dined  ?" 

"  No,"  repUed  George. 

"  Then  we'll  go  and  have  a  spicy  dinner 
somewhere.  But,  old  fellow,  before  we  go, 
we'H  open  a  bottle  of  champagne.  I  say,"  he 
added,  as  he  went  to  the  sideboard,  "  how's  the 
governor  ?" 

"  Oh,  hearty." 

"  Not  dead  yet  ?" 

"  No,  nor  likely  to  die." 

"  As  true  as  I'm  alive,  these  jolly  old  swells 
live  on  and  on  as  if  they  were  really  immortal. 
Now,  then,  old  fellow,  try  that.  I  think  you'U 
find  it  pretty  near  the  mark  1" 

"  That'll  do,"  said  George,  having  emptied 
his  glass  ;  "  that's  about  it !  Let's  have  another 
glass  before  you  put  the  cork  in.  By  Jove  \ 
this  is  slap  !" 
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"  "Well,  now,"  said  D'Almaine,  "  how  long 
are  you  going  to  stop  ?" 

"  A  week,"  replied  George. 

"  That'll  do.  And  if  we  dont  have  a  jolly 
week  of  it,  old  fellow,  it  shall  not  be  my  fault." 

Having  finished  tlie  bottle,  they  went  to  a 
tavern  and  had  the  best  dinner  that  could  be 
produced,  and  when  they  had  sat  between  two 
and  three  hours,  recounting  tlie  scenes  ui  which 
tliey  had  been  engag-ed,  and  uidulging  in  high 
anticipations  for  the  future,  they  went  to  see  the 
men — the  Billingsgate  Beauty,  and  the  Wap- 
piiig  Snob — who  were  to  fight  for  a  hundred 
ft-side  on  the  morrow. 

The  landlord  of  the  house  they  entered  was 
one  of  "  the  Snob's"  principal  backers  ;  and  on 
going  into  the  large  room  above,  whicli  was 
crowded,  they  saw  tlie  Snob — an  ill-Iot)king, 
flat-nosed,  bull-necked  brute,  with  little  twink- 
ling eves,  nearly  buried  between  his  cheek- 
bones and  his  brows — sitting  at  the  head  of  the 
table  m  all  his  glory.  Every  eye  was  upon 
him,  and  every  heart  seemed  to  pant  for  his 
success,  while  all  lie  had  to  do  was  to  look  as 
ferocious,  and  to  speak  with  as  much  confidence 
as  possible. 

Having  had  a  few  glasses  of  wine  here,  they 
proceeded  to  the  house  of  "  Artful  Ben,"  at 
which  the  "  Beauty"  was  to  show  that  night, 
and  there  he  was  apparently  of  the  self  same 
breed,  but  looking  much  more  like  a  winner 
than  the  "  Snob." 

''  Artful  Ben,"  was  the  sobriquet  of  him  with 
whom  D'Almaine  had  entered  into  the  compact 
referred  to.  He  had  fought  several  battles,  and 
had  acquired  the  cognomen  "  Artful,"  by  the 
peculiar  slyness  of  his  attacks,  and  his  ability, 
to  sUp  hke  an  eel  from  the  grasp  of  his  oppo- 
nent. He  was  not,  however,  artful  only  in  the 
ring  :  he  was  aiiful  in  everything.  The  schemes 
devised  by  D'Almaine — who  never,  of  course, 
did  the  dhty  work  himself — were  carried  out 
bv  him  with  the  most  consummate  art,  and 
whenever  D'Almaine  introduced  a  new  man, 
all  he  wanted  to  know  was  what  was  to  be 
done  with  him,  and  he  would  most  artfully  do  it. 

When,  therefore,  George  was  introduced,  he 
felt  sure  that  D'Almame  had  designed  some 
grand  robbery,  and  being  anxious  to  ascertain, 
as  usual,  what  was  to  be  done,  he  artfully  beck- 
oned hun  out  of  the  room. 

"  You've  got  a  heavy  swell  there,"  said  he  ; 
"  who  is  he  V 

"  A  blazer,"  replied  D'Almaine. 

"  Green  ?" 

"  Quite  green  enough  for  us." 

"  Much  tin  ?" 

"  He  will  have  lots ;  he's  the  son  of  Sir  John 
Croly,  a  man  worth  a  hundred  thousand,  at 
least." 

"  Well,  what's  to  be  done.  Can  you  do  any- 
thing with  him  ?" 

"  Anything  I  like  !  I  am  laying  out  a  long 
ball  for  him.  When  he  comes  into  this  pro- 
perty you'll  see  what  I'll  do  with  him.  If  we 
act  like  fools  acd  do  too  much  to  him  now,  we 
shall  spoil  tim,  and  it  won't  do  at  all  to  spoil 
a  man  like  thai; ' 

"  Very  good ;  but  can't  we  do  a  leetle  to 
kim  ?^nly  just  a  leetle  J" 


"  Yes  ;  you  can  get  Jack  to  take  such  a  thing 
of  hiui  as  sixty  pounds  to  fiirty  on  the  Beauty." 

'■  Have  you  made  him  sweet  upon  the  Beau- 
ty ?" 

"  I've  taken  care  of  that ;  but  let  it  be  done 
cautiously." 

"  Now,  never  you  trouble  your  head  about 
that ;  that's  my  business.  All  you  have  to  do, 
is  to  say  what  you  want  to  have  done. — 
Wouldn't  he  go  a  leetle  further  than  that,  think 
you — only  just  a  leetle  ?" 

"  Let  us  be  content  with  that,  to  begin  with. 
I  don't  know  at  all,  yet,  what  money  he  has 
about  him.  If  he  hasn't  enough  with  him  to 
stake,  take  his  I.  0.  U.,  or  anything  ;  that'll  be 
all  right." 

'  Very  well ;  but  I  think  we  might  go  just 
a  leetle  further." 

"  Don't  try  for  another  pound." 

"  Very  well,"  replied  Ben  ;  "  what  you  say 
shall  be  law." 

D'Almaine  then  returned  to  the  room,  and 
found  George  conversing  with  the  Beauty,  who 
was  boastmg  about  what  he  could  do  and 
would. 

"  Then  you've  no  doubt  at  all  of  being  able 
to  beat  him  ?"  said  George,  as  D'Almaine  took 
a  seat  by  his  side. 

"  Able  to  beat  him !"  replied  the  Beauty 
with  a  ferocious  expression  of  contempt.  "  I'll 
lick  him  and  laugh  at  him !  I'd  bet  fifty 
pounds  of  my  own  money,  if  I  had  it,  that  1 
lick  him  in  less  than  twenty  minutes." 

"  Well,  I  believe  you  can,"  said  D'Almaine. 

"  He  can't  stand  against  my  right  no  how. 
There  ain't  half  a  chance  for  him  no  where.  I 
should  like  to  have  the  job  every  mornin'  afore 
breakfast  for  a  month." 

"  Well,"  said  George,  privately  addressing 
D'Almaine,  "  he  appears  to  be  confident 
enough." 

"  Instead  of  six  to  four,"  replied  D'Almaine, 
"  it's  somewhere  about  six  to  one.  He  can't 
lose." 

"  I  should  like  to  go  in." 

"  You  can't  go  far  wrong.  But  wait :  yoH 
may  have  an  opportunity  presently  of  doing  it 
to  greater  advantage." 

Having  remained  here  till  the  Beauty  had 
left  with  his  trainer,  D'Almaine  took  George 
into  a  more  private  room,  in  which  about  a 
dozen  aristocratic  fellows  were  betting  and 
drinking  champagne,  when  George  was  instant- 
ly recognised  by  two  young  noblemen  who  had 
known  liim  at  Cambridge,  and  with  whom  he 
felt,  of  course,  quite  at  home. 

The  champagne  went  round,  and  the  bet- 
ting continued  on  every  conceivable  event :  the 
time  the  fight  would  last,  the  number  of  rounds, 
the  first  ktiock-down  blow,  the  first  blood,  and 
so  on,  when  one  of  the  party  cried,  "  I'll  take 
six  to  four  once  more  on  the  Beauty.  I  tliink 
he'U  win,  too.     Who'll  bet  six  to  four." 

"  I'll  bet  five  to  four,"  said  George. 

"  That'll  not  do :  I  must  have  six  to  four." 

"  Well.  I'll  bet  six  to  four." 

"  To  what  amount  ?" 

"  Sixty  pounds  to  forty." 
j     "  I'll  take  it." 
I     George    produced     his    pocket-book,    from 
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which  he  drev  six  ten  pound  notes,  leaving 
two,  eighty  pounds  being  all  that  he  had  be<;ii 
able  to  come  up  with  ;  and  having  c.iveieti  the 
forty,  jjhiced  the  whole  in  the  landlord's  hands. 

"  Von  look  like  a  hearty  old  biiok,"  said  he, 
addressing  tlie  landlord.  "  I'll  tell  you  what 
Idl  do  with  you.  We  must  have  a  supper  of 
souio  sort.  I'll  give  you  three  throws  for  a 
rump  and  dozen." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  cried  the  landlord  ; 
"  throw  away." 

"  We'll  toss  for  the  first  throw,"  said  George. 

"  Very  well ;  111  go  first,  if  you  like." 

"  Then  go  first." 

The  Artful  threw,  and  got  in  all  twenty- 
five. 

"  A  leetle  too  few,"  said  he  ;  "  but  twenty- 
five's  not  always  beaten." 

George  then  took  the  box  and  threw  eleven 
to  begin  with.  He  then  threw  nine,  when  the 
Artful  cried  :  "  I'll  go  you  halves  !" 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  George.  "  I've  staked 
my  steaks  upon  a  cast,  and  will  stand  the 
hazard  of  the  die.  The  die  is  cast,"  he  added, 
tlirowing  seven  more,  "  the  steaks  are  mme. 
Sound  the  alarm." 

"  Do  what  ?"  said  the  landlord. 

"  Strike  the  cymbal !" 

"  Touch  the  bell,"  said  D'Almaine. 

"  Of  course  !"  cried  George. 

"  Sound  the  loml  timbrel,  and  let's  have  a  spree  ; 
The  landlord  is  in  it,  and  we  are  scot  free  1" 

"  Waiter,"  he  added,  assuming  an  air  of  the 
most  refined  politeness ;  "  do  us  the  favor  to 
order  steaks  for  all,  and  when  you  produce 
them  on  this  festive  board,  let  them  possess 
that  virtue  of  which,  either  on  the  gridiron  or 
in  the  pan,  procrastination  is  the  thief." 

The  waiter  stared  and  really  felt  that  some 
slight  explanation  would  be  agreeable. 

"  Don't  let  them  be  too  much  done !"  cried 
D'Almaine,  and  the  waiter,  who  understood 
that,  disappeared. 

Loo  was  now  proposed,  and  two  parties  were 
formed,  and  George  was  particularly  fortunate. 
He  swept  two  forty  pound  pools  just  before 
supper  was  announced,  and  then  got  two 
shares  of  the  third. 

D'Almaine  was  delighted.  "  That's  ours," 
thought  he,  as  he  winked  at  the  Artful,  and  the 
Artful  thought  so  too  :  lie  also  thought  it  was  a 
pity  to  give  up,  but  as  supper  was  again  an- 
nounced, and  as  it  wa^  a  single  at  both  tables, 
the  cards  were  relinquished  for  the  steaks,  of 
which  they  all  parto  ik  with  gusto. 

Eleven  o'clock  wa-i  the  time  appointed  for 
the  men  to  be  in  the  ring,  and  as  they  had 
nearly  forty  miles  to  travel,  they  decided  on 
starting  at  six.  It  was  then  half  past  two. 
and  as  they  neither  felt  inclined  to  sleep,  nor 
thought  it  worth  while  to  go  to  bed,  they  re- 
sumed their  gvme,  ami  continued  to  play  until 
the  carriages  which  were  to  convey  them  ar- 
rived, when  they  had  a  cup  of  coifee  each,  and 
started  for  the  fight. 

Now,  to  enter  into  all  the  revoking  details 
of  a  regular  pugilistic  ent-ounter,  would  be  so 
contrary  to  the  design  of  this  history,  that  the 


idea  of  doing  so  must  not  be  entertained.  It 
will  be  quite  sufficient  to  state,  that  ruffianism 
and  brutality  formed  the  chief  characteristics 
of  the  scene ;  that  the  men  met  in  the  ring, 
surrounded  by  thousands  of  spectatc/rs ;  that 
they  fought  with  desperation  for  nearly  an 
hour  ;  and  that,  after  having  allowed  himself  to 
be  battered  about  the  head  imtil  he  was  almost 
blind,  the  Beauty — although  evidently  the 
stronger,  and  by  far  the  more  scientific  man  of 
the  two — became  apparently  deaf  to  time,  and 
lost  the  battle. 

By  this  "loss"  D'Almaine  himaelf  g&meA. 
five  hundred  pounds !  He  had  caused  the 
Beauty  to  be  bribed  to  lose  the  fight,  and  while 
he,  to  a  trifling  amount,  backed  him,  his  part- 
ner, through  his  agents,  took  every  bet  that 
was  offered  in  his  favor. 

"  Ah,"  said  he  to  George,  when  the  fight 
was  at  an  end,  "  it's  a  pity  he  didn't  escape  the 
last  blow." 

"  Well,  he  did  his  best  to  win,"  said  George ; 
"  although  he  appears  to  be  the  stronger  maa 
now." 

"  The  last  blow  settled  him ;  knocked  him 
out  of  time.  Well !  it's  of  no  use  fretting 
about  it ;  the  money's  gone,  and  there's  an  end 
of  it." 

"  Oh !"  cried  the  Artful,  coming  up  at  the 
moment,  "  a  leetle  longer — only  a  leetle — and 
the  saddle  would  have  been  on  the  other  horse. 
That  hit — that  last  hit — conflabbergasted  his 
I  intellects.  And  that's  the  worst  of  it :  a  fight- 
ing man  ought  never  to  have  any  intellects  at 
all ;  they're  no  use  to  him ;  he  doesn't  want 
'em ;  they're  on'y  in  the  way  1  He  ought  to 
be  a  mere  machine,  to  go  right  ding  dong  at  it 
until  he's  worn  up." 

The  party  then  re  entered  their  carriages 
and  returned  to  the  first  posting  town,  where 
they  dined ;  it  was,  however,  manifest,  that 
few  of  them  were  satisfied  that  the  Beauty 
had  been  absolutely  "  deaf  to  time ;"  indeed, 
the  majority  expressed  their  conviction  that 
that  "  deafness "  was  simulated,  and  one  of 
them  declared  that  he  would  never  again  bet 
upon  "  anything  that  could  talk."  George  was 
about  the  only  man  amongst  them  who  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  the  Beauty  had  done 
his  best:  "  I  am  satisfied,"  said  he,  "although 
a  loser ;  if  he  were  not,  at  the  time,  insensible, 
I  never  saw  a  fellow  insensible  yet." 

"That's  just  what  I  look  at,"  observed  the 
Artful ;  "  if  he'd  had  no  senses  this  wouldn't 
have  occurred.  Before  we  can  get  a  perfect 
fighting  man,  we  must  get  a  man  without  any 
senses  at  all  1" 

Having  had  a  few  bottles  of  wine  after  din- 
ner, the  party  returned  to  the  house  of  Artful 
Ben,  where  the  champagne  corks  began  to  fly 
about  again,  and  all  were  apparently  restored 
to  good  humor. 

"  Now,  then,"  said  the  Artful,  having  follow- 
ed D'Almaine,  who  left  the  room  while  George 
was  conversing  with  one  of  the  party ;  "  we've 
made  a  tidy  thing  of  this ;  but  what's  to  be 
done  to-morrow  ?" 

"  Can  you  make  the  Pet  safe  ?" 
"  Question   is,   what   do  you   want  done  t 
Don't  trouble  your  head  about  whether  I  can 
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do  it,  or  how  I  can  do  it ;  all  you've  got  to  say 
is  what  you  want  done." 

"  Well,  then,  I  want  the  Pet  to  be  made 
Bafe." 

"  Safe  to  win,  you  mean  ?" 

"  Of  course." 

"  I  know  where  the  Badger  is,  now." 

•'  Very  well ;  let  me  know  when  you've  made 
it  all  right,  and  then  I'll  see  what's  to  be  done 
With  Ciuly,  to  begin  with." 

"  He  won  a  good  hundred  last  night,  and 
more  than  that,  which,  of  course,  we  must 
have,  with  a  leetle  more  to  it." 

"  Of  course  I  shall  do  the  best  I  can.  If  you 
make  it  all  right,  come  into  the  room  with  a 
cigar  in  your  mouth ;  if  you  can't  make  it  right, 
Come  in  with  a  pipe  :  you  understand  ?" 

"  Do  I  know  a  cigar  from  a  pipe,  do  you 
think  ?  Do  you  go  in ;  I'll  settle  it  all  in  an 
hour." 

D'Almaine  then  returned  to  the  room  and 
got  the  dice — the  sound  of  which,  he  knew,  in 
their  ears,  was  most  exciting  music — and  threw 
against  George  for  some  more  champagne — an 
example  which  was  followed  by  them  all. 
George  then  proposed  a  sweepstakes  of  a  so- 
vereign each,  which  was  eagerly  agreed  to, 
and  the  whole  of  them  drew  rouud  the  table 
to  play. 

In  less  than  an  hour,  the  Artful  appeared, 
and  as  he  was  violently  puffing  a  cigar,  D'Al- 
maine, of  course,  knew  that  he  had  "  made  it 
all  right." 

"  Do  you  want  to  see  the  Pet  ?"  said  he,  as 
he  entered  the  room  ;  "  he  is  in  the  house." 

"  How  is  he  ?"  inquired  D'Almaine. 

"  He  looks  pretty  well ;  he  tells  me  he  never 
felt  better  m  his  life." 

"  Well,  let's  have  a  look  at  him ;  let  him 
come  in." 

The  Artful  left  the  room,  and,  in  a  few  min- 
utes, returned  with  the  Pet  and  his  trainer. 

"  It's  almost  time  for  you  to  be  in  bed,  young 
gentleman  ;  is  it  not  V  said  D'Almaine. 

"  I'm  going,  sir,  directly,"  replied  the  Pet. 

"  Well,  then,  go,  my  boy — go ;  good-night." 

The  Pet  bowed,  and  left  the  room. 

"  I  don't  like  the  look  of  him  much,"  said 
D'Almaine ;  "  his  eyes  are  not  brilliant  enough 
for  me." 

"  He'll  go  fifteen  miles,"  said  the  Artful, 
"  very  well,  and  perhaps  a  leetle  further — just 
a  leetle — and  it'll  be  all  over,  but  the  shout- 
ing." 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  said  he  who  had  won 
George's  money  on  the  fight,  "  I  like  him  still, 
and  ril  go  another  fifty  or  a  hundred  upon 
him.  I'll  give  you  a  chance,"  he  added,  turn- 
ing to  George  ;  "  bad  as  he  looks  ;  I'll  give  you 
a  chance  of  winning  your  money  back." 

"  Will  you  go  my  halves  ?"  inquired  George 
of  D'Almaine. 

"  With  all  my  heart,  old  fellow  ! — go  on." 

"  Well,  then,  I'll  bet  you  fifty  against  him." 

"  Done  ;  make  it  a  hundred,  if  you  like." 

George — having  consulted  D'Almaine — re- 
plied, "  A  hundred  be  it  1"  and  the  money  was 
staked. 

It  was  now  past  eleven ;  and,  as  George  had 
engaged  D'Almaine  to  sup  with  him  at  the 


hotel,  they  directed  a  coach  to  be  called  and 
started. 

George,  on  reaching  the  hotel,  ascertained 
that  Charles  had  called  several  times  during 
the  day,  and  being  apprehensive  of  his  calling 
again,  he  ordered  supper  and  retired  to  change 
his  dress.  It  is  true,  he  didn't  diess  quite  so 
stiffly  as  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  dressing 
at  home,  but  his  appearance  then  was  suffi- 
ciently puritanical  to  cause  D'Almaine  to  smile 
on  his  return. 

"  Is  that  your  masquerade  dress,  old  feUow  V 
he  inquired. 

"  Yes,"  replied  George ;  "  will  it  do  ?" 

"  Slap  !  Why,  you  look  like  a  jolly  old  par- 
son, in  reality  1  /  understand  it ;  I've  been 
obliged  to  come  the  self-same  dodge  myself; 
and  an  out  and  out  dodge  it  is  tool  There's 
nothing  on  earth  like  it — nothing  takes  so  well 
— nothing  goes  down  half  so  smoothly.  It's 
an  old  dodge,  it's  true  ;  but  it'll  never  wear  out. 
It's  now  more  extensively  patronised  than 
ever.  It's  the  very  thing  for  the  country :  such 
a  steady  young  man ! — such  a  pious  young 
man ! — so  much  above  the  pomps  and  the 
vanities !     You  go  to  church,  I  suppose  3" 

"  Can  you  doubt  it  ?" 

"  And  take  the  sacrament  regularly  V 

"  Of  course." 

"  Well,  I  never  came  it  quite  so  strong  aa 
that;  I  never  could,  and  because  I  never  would, 
a  skinny  old  aunt  of  mine  left  all  she  had  away 
from  me.  Conscience,  on  that  occasion,  cost 
me  over  forty  thousand  pounds." 

"  Do  you  think  it  worth  the  money  ?" 

"  Worth  the  money  1  It's  worth  nothing  to 
any  man  alive !  As  the  Artful  said  of  the 
Beauty's  intellect — '  It's  of  no  use  to  him  ! — he 
doesn't  want  it ! — it's  only  in  the  way  !'  I  wish 
that  I  had  known  then  what  I  know  now:  con- 
science might,  in  that  case,  have  g(jne — any- 
where !  Even  now — although  I  don"t  exactly 
want  it — I'd  be  like  you  for  a  time,  a  regular 
religious  griffin,  for  half  the  money." 

"  Which  proves,"  said  George,  "  bow  neces- 
sary it  is  for  me  to  be  one,  seeing  that  I  have 
at  stake  five  times  that  amount." 

"  Isn't  the  property  entailed  ?" 

"I  wish  it  was;  if  it  were,  you  wouldn't 
catch  me  sporting  th'se  togs  !  ^o.  Gusty,  I 
have  a  game  yet  to  ivln,  and  although  I've  the 
cards  in  my  hand,  I  must  mind  how  I  play 
them." 

'■  Well,  but  there's  no  doubt  at  all,  I  suppose, 
about  your  coming  in  for  half  of  it  ?" 

"  Half  of  it !  Why  should  I  be  satisfied  with 
half  of  it,  being  the  elder  son  ?  The  division  is 
what  I  fear ;  I'm  afraid  of  its  being  divided 
You  see,  Gusty,  when  we  were  at  Cambridge, 
I  went,  perhaps,  rather  too  fast,  and  the  gover- 
nor did  threaten  to  disinherit  me.  Now — al- 
though I  know  well  that  he  has  not  done  so — 
altliough  I've  ascertained,  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  the  will  which  secures  to  me  all— with 
the  exception  of  a  few  legacies — has  not  been 
altered — he  has  still  the  power  to  make  that 
infernal  division ;  which  is,  indeed,  the  only 
thin?  I  dread." 

"  I  see  ;  oh,  I  see  !    Then,  do  the  doleful,  and 
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etick  to  the  submissive. 
come  it  strong  ?" 

"  No  ;  I  can't  complain  of  /lim  !    lie's  a  very 
good  fellow  at  heart,  but  foml  of  study  ;  wliicti 
you   and   I,   you    know,   Gusty,   never 
tackle." 

"No,"  said  D'Almaine,  as  the  waiter  entered 
with  the  supper;  "we  always  preferred  tack- 
ling soniethiug  of  this  sort,  old  fellow  !" 

"  Champagne,"  said  Oeorge,  addressing  the 
principal  waiter;  '  now,  then,  old  boy,"  he  add- 
ed ;  "  come,  draw  up." 

They  then  commenced,  and  ate  an  unusually 
hearty  supper,  and,  when  the  table  had  been 
cleared,  George  proposed  a  "game  of  some 
sort." 

"  What  can  we  play  at  ?"  inquired  D'Al 
maine. 

"  I  wonder  whether  they  have  any  dice  in 
the  house !" 

"  Safe,"  said  D'Almaine ;  "  they  are  sure  to 
have  them  here." 

The  bell  was  rung,  and  the  dice  were  ordered. 

"Now,"  said  George,  "how  shall  we  play  ?" 

"Let's  play  as  we  have  been  playing,  if  you 
like :  three  throws  for  a  pound.  Or,  I'll  tell 
you  what  I'll  do :  I'll  bet  a  sovereign  a  throw, 
for  twenty  throws,  that  you  don't  get  over 
seven." 

"Done  1"  cried  George,  and  D'Almaine  very 
dexterously  changed  the  dice  for  a  pair  which 
he  had  in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  which — 
being  loaded,  for  hazard — would  show — except, 
indeed,  by  accident — seven,  and  no  more. 

Just,  however,  as  they  were  about  to  com- 
mence, Charles  was  announced,  when  the  dice, 
box,  and  all,  in  an  instant  disappeared. 

"  Where,  on  earth,  have  you  been  all  day  ?" 
inquired  Charles,  having  been  introduced  to 
D'Almaine. 

"  The  fact  is,"  said  George,  "  I  met  with  my 
friend,  who  took  me  to  his  uncle's,  at  Richmond, 
and  there  we  have  been  ever  since." 

"  Dr.  Greene  wanted  us  to  dine  with  him  to 
day ;  we  tnust  go  to-morrow." 

"  Very  well.     How  is  Mr.  Lejeune  ?" 

"  Better ;  much  better." 

"Thank  God  for  that!  You  will  have  a 
glass  of  wine  with  us  ?" 

"  Yes ;  but  I  mu^t  not  stop  long.  I  thought 
rd  just  call  again  before  I  went  to  bed  to  as- 
certain whether  you  were  really  lost." 

"  I  should  like  you  to  see  D'Almaine's  uncle," 
said  George ;  "  He  is  one  of  the  most  benevo- 
lent gentlemen  I  ever  met.  We  must  go  over 
together  before  I  leave  town." 

"  He  would,"  said  D'Almaine,  "  be  delighted 
to  see  you." 

"  I  shall  be  proud  of  the  introduction,"  said 
Charles,  who  filled  his  glass,  and  then  began  to 
converse  on  various  topics  with  D'Almaine, 
whose  appeaiance  and  manners  were  certainly 
prepossessing  in  the  extreme. 

'•  Well,"  said  Charles  at  length,  "  I  must  say 
good  night." 

"  So  must  I,"  said  D'Almaine.  "  It's  getting 
late." 


Does  your  brother  |  you  both  1     I'll  be  with  you,  Charles,   in  the 
morning,  please  (i^od  !" 

lining  thus  lefc  alone,  he  sat  down  andfinisli- 
ed  the  i>ottle,  and  ordererl  another,  which  ha 
could  also  diMok,  and  then  retired  gloomily  to  bed. 
Aye!  gloDiuily  :  fur  however  much  he  might 
drink — and  having  long  accustomed  himself  to 
it,  he  was  ahle  to  drink  a  considerable  quantity 
without  (Usphiying  the  slightest  symptoms  of 
intoxication — he  invariably,  when  he  drank 
alone,  sunk  into  a  gloomy  reverie. 

Having  had  no  rest  the  preceding  niijht  he 
soon  fell  asleep,  and  slept  .soundly  till  the  morn- 
ing, when,  having  dressed  in  his  usual  style,  he 
went  to  have  breakfast  with  Charles  at  Le- 
jeune's. 

"  Dear  me,"  said  the  widow,  as  she  entered 
the  break  fast- room  with  Juliana,  "  we  feared 
that  we  had  lost  you." 

"  I  went  to  dine  with  a  benevolent  old  friend 
of  mine  at  Richmond,"  said  George,  "  and  it 
was  late  when  I  returned.  How  is  Mr.  Le- 
jeune?" he  added,  addressing  Juliana. 

"  Much  more  tranquil  this  morning,"  she  re- 
plied. "  His  prayers  for  renewed  strength  ap- 
pear to  have  been  heard." 

"  Thank  God  I"  exclaimed  George — "  thank 
God!  During  illness  there  is  nothing  which 
shines  with  so  much  lustre  as  Faith.  Beautiful 
as  it  ever  unquestionably  is,  sickness  renders 
it  still  more  sublime  while  its  glory  radiates 
the  solemn  bed  of  death  ! " 

"  Well,  but  we  have  happily  no  death  bed  at 
present  to  contemplate,"  said  Charles,  perceiv- 
ing the  tears  spring  into  the  oyes  of  Juliana 
"  Mr.  Lejeune  is  recovering  fast." 

"  I  am  indeed  happy  to  hear  it,''  said  George. 
"  Still  God  only  knows  how  soon  we  may  be 
called  to  appear  before  the  awful  Throne  of 
Mercy  and  of  Grace." 

"  Well,"  returned  Charles,  "  we'll  not  pursue 
that  subject  now.  What  do  you  think  of  doing 
with  yourself  this  morning  ?" 

"  I  thought  of  attending  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Society  f(jr  the  propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel in  foreign  parts.  Will  you  accompany 
me  ?'' 

'•  No,"  replied  Charles  ;  "  I  shall  be  other- 
wise engaged.  What  do  you  think  of  doing  i" 
he  inquired  of  Juliana. 

"  Papa  wishes  me  to  go  up  after  brpakfast 
and  sit  with  him.  He  has,  I  believe,  something 
of  importance  to  communicate." 

Well,  then,"  said  Charles,  who  knew  per- 
fectly well  what  that  something  was,  "  you  and 
I,  Mrs.  Wardle,  will  have  a  quiet  walk  round 
the  park,  and  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  shall 
not  prevail  upon  you  to  take  me  to  three  exhi- 
bitions." 

"  I  shall  indeed  be  most  happy  to  accompany 
you,"  said  the  widow  ;  "  but  Ifear  I  shall  be 
too  trouV)lesome." 

"  Well,"  returned  Charles,  "  you  are,  Tknow, 

troublesome   generally;  and    yet  it  gives  ma 

pleasure  to  be  troubled  with  you  I     Can  you 

account  for  that  ? "  he  inquired  of  Juliana. 

Yes,"  she  replied,  "  I  can   account    for  it 


"Late  only  for  me,"  observed  George.     "Tiwell' 
vca  not — like  you  London  people — used  to  late  |      After  breakfast — during  which  but  little  wag 
hours.     Good  night:    good  night  •   God  bless |  said  by  either  George  or  Juliana,  Charles  re- 
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turned  to  Lejeune,  and  remained  wiih  him  un- 
til the  widow  was  ready,  \'hen  he  gave  up  hi.-j 
post  to  Juliana,  and  left  with  the  widow  and 
George.  .... 

"  My  dear,"  said  Lejeune,  taking  Juliana's 
hand,  and  gazing  earnestly  at  her,  "  is  Charles 
Croly  paying  his  addresses  to  any  one?" 

Juliana  looked  confused,  and  at  length  repli- 
ed, "  No,  papa,"  as  if  afraid  to  utter  the  last 
words. 

"  How  do  you  know  that  he  is  not,  my 
dear  ?" 

"  Oh,"  she  replied  tremulously,  "  I  feel  sure 
that  he  is  not" 

"  But  what  has  induced  that  feeling,  my 
love  ?" 

Juliana  was  silent,  while  her  embarrassment 
■was  intense. 

"  Have  you  any  reason  for  supposing  that  he 
is  not  r 

"  Papa,"  said  Juliana,  eagerly,  "  have  you 
any  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  V 

"Nay,  my  love,  do  not  interrogate  me!  I 
merely  asked  if  you  had  any  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  he  is  not  ?" 

Again  Juliana  was  silent,  and  became  pale 
as  marble,  and  looked  round  fitfully,  aud  scarce- 
ly breathed. 

"  j3id  yoo  ever  imagine,"  pursued  Lejeune, 
cautiously — "  did  yen  ever  believe  that  he  lov- 
ed any  one  V 

"  Yes.,  papa — yes  !"  she  replied,  blushing 
deeply,  "  i  have  believed,  aud  do  beUeve  still, 
that  he  loves  me!'' 

"  Well,  my  child,  well, — be  composed  !"  said 
Lejeune.  "  You  are  worthy  of  his  love  !  But 
how  has  he  caused  you  to  inspire  this  belief*" 

"  I  cannot  tell.  He  is  so  kind,  so  generous, 
so  noble,  so  good  ! — he  has  made  me  feel  that 
he  loves  me." 

"  He  may  be  kind,  generous,  noble,  and  good, 
and  yet  not  love  i/ou,  my  dear  !" 

"  Oh,  but  I  am  sure  that  he  loves  me." 

"  Has  he  ever  told  you  so  V 

"  No,  papa  :  his  looks  have  convinced  me : 
his  looks  alone." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  assuming  that  he  does — 
■we'll  put  it  so — assuiniitff  that  he  loves  you — 
what  then  C 

Juliana  looked  bewildered  and  made  no  re- 
ply 

"  Suppofec,"  pursued  Lejeune,  "that  some 
one  loves  him  ?" 

"None  cas  ever  love  him  so  dearly  as  I !" 

"  You  love  him  ?" 

"  Forgive  me,  papa,  but  I  feel  that  I  do  most 
fondly.  I  tell  you — "  she  added,  overwhelm- 
ed with  confusion — "  I  tell  you — because — I — 
I  thought — pray  do  not  be  angry  with  me  !" 

"  Angry,  my  dear  child  ! — Angry  ? — kiss  me  : 
I  cannot  be  angry  with  you." 

Slie  kissed  his  hand  and  pressed  it  to  her 
heart:  then  kissed  his  lips  with  passionate  fer- 
yoT  while  her  tears  mingled  with  his. 

"  My  child,"  said  he  ia  faltering  accents, 
"  my  dear,  my  own,  my  only  child — how  fond- 
ly I  love  you  none  can  know  save  those  who 
have  on  earth  but  one  to  love.  You,  my  chilii, 
are  all  the  world  to  me  I — in  vour  liappiness  are 
fientred  all  my  earthly  hopes.    Yom  are  my 


life,  my  pride,  my  joy !  To  see  you  happy, 
were  to  see  myself  blessed  by  Him  whom  w« 
all  have  reason  to  adore !" 

"  Dear  papa !"  said  Juliana,  as  the  teari 
chased  each  other  down  her  cheeks — "  Do  not 
weep  !— pray,  pray  do  not  weep  !— I  am— I 
am  happy  :  indeed  I  am  happy.  Do  not  notice 
viu  tears ! — they  are  tears  of  happiness ;  indeed, 
dear  papa,  they  are  tears  of  joy  !" 

"  My  child,"  said  Lejeune,  having  somewhat 
subdued  hrs  emotion,  "  we  were  speaking  of 
your  love  for  Charles.  You  were  saying  that 
you  felt  that  you  loved  him.  I  am  neither 
amazed  at  this  nor  alarmed.  He  is  all  that 
you  have  described  him  to  be — kind,  generous, 
noble,  and  good, — and  I  have — I  have — rea- 
son to  believe  that  he  really  loves  you — " 

"  Have  you  ?"  saic^  Juliana,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  ecstacy — Have  you  ?" 
"  I  have." 

"  Then,  dear  papa,  I  am  happy  indeed  1" 
"  If,"  pursued  Lejeune,  "  I  am  correct  in  my 
conjecture,  his  love  will  soon  develop  itself 
in  a  form  which  will  leave  no  doubt  of  its  ex- 
istence. Now,  my  child,  I  am  not  opposed  to 
its  development  1  There  is  no  man  whom  I 
more  highly  esteem — there  is  no  man  whom  I 
believe  to  be  more  worthy  of  your  love — than 
Charles.  If,  therefore — and  I  cannot  now  doubt 
it — you  have  sufficiently  consulted  your  heart 
to  teel  convinced  that  you  have  for  him  that 
rooted  affection  without  which  happiness  can- 
not endure,  believe  me,  my  child,  that  if  he 
should  prove  that  he  has  the  same  affection 
for  you,  no  opposition  will  be  offered  by  me." 
"  Bless  you  !  dear  papa,  bless  you  !  Oh ! 
how  full  of  gladness  my  heart  feels  now ! — 
how  full  of  joy  !  Bless  you  !''  she  continued, 
while  embracing  him  with  rapture — "  Now  am 
I  not  happy  ? — Hark  !"  she  exclaimed,  on  hear- 
ing a  gentle  knock  at  the  chamber  door,  "  Who 
IS  that  ?" 

"  Mr.  Raymond,  my  dear,  doubtless." 
Juliana  flew  to  the  door,  and  as  Mr.  Ray- 
mond entered  he  looked  at  her  inquiringly, 
and  then  at  Lejeune,  and  at  length  said,  "  Now 
what  i.s-  the  use  of  endeavoring  to  keep  you 
tranquil  if  you  suffer  yourself  to  be  thus  ex- 
cited \  What's  the  matter  ?  What  is  it  all 
about  ?  I'his  will  never  do  at  all  ?  You 
must  go  into  the  country  again,  young  lady,'' 
he  added,  affectionately  pressing  her  hand; 
"  I  don't  want  you  ' — I  can  do  better  without 
you !  There,  run  away,  and  let  me  counter- 
act all  this  mischief." 

Juliana,  with  an  eloquent  smile,  again  kissed 
Lejeune  and  disappeared,  and  when  the  cause 
of  this  excitement  had  been  briefly  explained, 
Lejeune  became  perfectly  calm. 

Now,  while  this  scene  was  being  enacted, 
George  was  preparing  to  accompany  D'Al- 
maine  to  witness  the  race  between  the  "  Pet" 
and  the  "  Badger."  He  was  dressed  as  before 
in  his  sporting  coat,  satin  scarf,  buckskins, 
boots,  and  spurs,  and,  having  mounted  the 
finest  and  most  valuable  horse  he  could  hire, 
looked  conspicuously  aristocratic. 

The  place  appointed  for  this  race  to  come 
oiT  was  an  enclosed  ground,  on  the  Lea  Ridge 
Road,  about  five  miles  from  Shoreditch  Churclk 
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Here,  when  George  and  D'Almaine  arrived, 
thousands  had  assembled,  and  the  whole  scene 
was  one  of  intense  excitement.  Some  were 
betting  their  fifties,  some  their  tens,  while 
others  were  staking  their  sovereigns  and  shil- 
lings :  indeed  every  man  on  the  ground  ap- 
peared to  be  in  a  pecuniary  sense  interested 
in  the  result. 

Two  o'clock  had  been  named  for  the  men  to 
start,  and  when  each  of  them  had  taken  a 
turn  round  the  ground,  they  came  to  the 
scratch  with  every  eye  fised  upon  them. 
They  then  tossed  for  choice  of  sides,  and  when 
the  word  •'  Off!"  was  given,  away  they  bound- 
ed, the  Batlger  taking  the  lead. 

During  the  first  rouad,  the  Pet  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  anxious  to  go  in  front,  but  in  the 
second,  he  made  a  spurt  and  passed  the 
Badger — a  feat  which  was  rewarded  by  his 
friends  with  deafening  cheers.  The  Badger 
smiled,  and  allowed  his  opponent  to  go  some 
considerable  distance  a  head,  and  then  dashed 
past  him,  and  then  again  dropped  in  the  rear, 
and  thus  continued  to  play  with  him  until 
they  had  completed  the  thirteenth  mile,  when 
he  once  more  shot  like  an  arrow  in  front  and 
obtained  a  lead  of  two  hundred  yards,  with  an 
apparent  determination  to  keep  it.  At  this 
point,  the  betting  was  five,  six,  and  seven  to 
four  in  his  favor,  it  bemg  manifest  that  he  was 
the  swifter  and  by  far  the  stronger  man. 
George  himself  bet  seveD*'y  pounds  to  forty 
upon  him.  The  Pet  struggled  hard  to  dimin- 
ish the  distance  between  tb^m,  but  in  vain : 
the  Badger  still  kept  the  lead,  and  continued  to 
keep  it  until  he  had  completed  the  eighteenth 
mile,  when — as  the  party  of  whom  D'Almaine 
was  the  chief  had  made  all  the  bets  they  were 
likely  to  make — he  received  his  instructions, 
and  suddenly  put  his  hand  to  his  side  and 
staggered  !  This  reanimated  the  Pet,  who  in- 
creased his  speed,  and  once  more  passed  his 
opponent.  The  Badger — who  appeared  to  be 
in  agony — did  not,  however,  give  in.  He  made 
another  spurt,  and  nearly  caught  the  Pet,  but 
again  he  put  his  hands  to  his  side  and  appeared 
to  be  unable  to  proceed.  He  was,  however, 
off  again  in  a  moment,  but  the  next  he  was 
apparently  seized  more  violently  than  ever, 
when  he  stopped  and  fell — leaving  the  Pet  to 
complete  the  distance  at  his  leisure. 

George,  immediately  the  fellow  had  fallen, 
rode  up,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the 
cause,  but  all  that  he  could  get  from  him  was 
that  he  had  accidentally  s-^allowed  some  cold 
water  from  the  sponge,  which  produced  a  knot 
in  his  side  and  "  doubled  him  up." 

"  God  bless  my  life  !"  cried  D'Almaine — 
"how  unfortunate — who  could  have  thought 
it  ?     He  had  such  a  lead." 

"  I  certainly  thought  him  secure,"  said  George. 

"Secure!  It  was  a  hundred  to  one  in  his 
favor  !  What  do  you  think  of  this,  Ben  V  he 
inquired  of  the  Artful,  who  was  seriously  occu- 
pied :n  pulling  his  lower  lip,  and  looking  ex- 
actly like  a  man  who  had  lost  a  large  sum  of 
money — "  Eh  !     What  do  you  think  of  this  ?" 

"  liiink  !"  echoed  the  Artful.  "  Think  1  I'm 
con  ^Abher  gasted.  That  lectle  water — only 
that  leotle,  you  see,  did  it  all ! — There's  a  job, 


sir; — there's  a  job,"  he  added,  turning  to 
George;  "did  you  ever,  in  your  life,  sir,  see 
anything  look  safer  ?" 

"  I  never  did,"  replied  George;  "I  certainly 
never  did." 

"  And  all  owing  to  that  leetle  water — that 
leetle  !  —  conflabbergasting  his  inside.  And 
that's  the  woist  of  a  running  man  having  an 
inside.  If  he  had  no  inside,  there'd  be  nothing 
the  matter  with  it ;  but,  as  it  is,  there's  safe  to 
be  something :  either  his  heart  beats  too  much, 
or  his  liver's  affected,  or  his  lungs  are  out  of 
order,  or  something.  We  shall  never  get  a 
perfect  running  man  until  we  get  a  man  with- 
out any  inside !  He  should  be  a  mere  machine, 
and  go  by  clock-work  !" 

"  Well,  then,  you'd  have  the  works  inside," 
said  George. 

"  Aye ;  but  I'd  have  'em  so  constructed  as  to 
be  able  to  wind  him  up  to  go  any  given  dis- 
tance. If  I  wanted  him  to  run  twenty  miles, 
I'd  wind  him  up  to  go  twenty  miles  ;  if  I  only 
wanted  him  to  run  a  hundred  yards,  I'd  wind 
him  up,  of  course,  accordin'." 

"  Well,"  said  George,  smiling,  "  such  a  ma- 
chine would  be  useful — especially  if  it  could  be 
warranted — but  I'm  afraid  you'd  not  be  able  to 
make  it  available  while  you  have  flesh  and 
blood  to  deal  with." 

"  Flesh  and  blood's  no  use,  sir !  Depend 
upon  it,  sir,  flesh  and  blood's  no  use.  You  can't 
depend  on  flesh  and  blood — it's  the  nature  of 
flesh  and  blood  to  deceive.  See  what  flesh  and 
blood's  done  in  this  case  !  Could  anything  look 
better? — Could  anything  go  better  ? — And  yet. 
when  it  seemed  lo  be  going  with  ease,  could 
anything  ever  stop  worse  ?  Flesh  and  blood's 
not  worth  twopence  !  I'll  defy  you  to  bet  upon 
flesh  and  blood  safe." 

George  again  smiled ;  but  that  smile  was 
merely  mechanical.  He  had  lost  all  his  money: 
they  had  drawn  from  him  every  pound  that  he 
had  ;  and  now  the  question  was,  "  What's  to  be 
done  ?" 

"Come,  old  fellow,"  cried  D'Almaine,  while 
George  was  endeavoring  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion ;  "  hang  it !     Don't  be  down !" 

"  I  have  lost  all  I  had,"'  returned  George. 

"  What  of  that  ?     You  can  easily  get  more." 

"  But  how  ?" 

"  Oh,  Ben  will  let  you  have  what  you  want 
I  always  run  to  him  when  I'm  short.  That'll 
be  all  right.  Don't  be  without  money.  A  man 
feel§  so  stupidly  dull  without  money  !  Go  and 
tell  him  you  want  some." 

"  I  don't  know  him  sufficiently  well." 

"  Nonsense  ;  that'll  be  all  right.  I'll  do  it 
for  you.^Ben,"  he  added,  beckoning  the  Artful 
to  his  side,  "  Mr.  Croly  wants  a  hundred — let 
him  have  it,  will  you  V 

"  Certainly  I  will — does  he  want  it  now  *" 

"  Yes  ;  he'll  give  you  an  I.  O.  U.  for  it,  and 
that's  just  as  good  as  a  bank  note." 

George  wrote  the  I.  0.  U.  and  received  the 
money,  and  felt  very  considerably  better,  and 
when  he  had  offered  to  stand  some  champagne 
they  went  together  into  the  house  adjoining. 

Now,  while  they  were  there,  an  ehierlv  gen- 
tleman entered  a  travelling  carriage  hastily, 
and  directed  his  servant  to  get  in  with  him. 
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He  nad  been  on  the  ground  during  the  whole  it;  and  when  they  had  stopped  he  alighted 
of  the  race,  and  Lad  kept  his  eje  fixed  upon  without  remorse,  and  having  mounted  his 
George.     He  had  seen  him  stake  the  seventy  I  Dickey,  again  felt  at  home. 

"  If  I  had  such  a  thing  as  a  million  a-year," 
said  lie,  "  I  mightn't  perhaps  mind  riding  inside 
with  him  ;  but  as  Tve  nothing  at  all  like  tliat 
riioney  coming  in,  I  feel  about  five-and-twenty 
times  more  happy  here." 

On  his  arrival  in  town,  Sir  John  went  direct 
to  Lejeune's,  where  the  widow  and  Juliana  re- 
ceived him  with  delight.  His  presence,  indeed, 
filled  them  with  rapture !  They  knew  not  ho-w 
to  express  the  pleasm-e  they  felt:  while  Juliana 
affectionately  hung  on  his  arm,  the  widow  kept 
his  hand  in  hers,  and  shed  tears  of  gladness. 

"  Where's  Charles  ?"  he  fnquired,  having  ex- 
pressed himself  happy  to  see  them  so  well 
"  Where  Charles  ?" 

"  He  is  gone  to  the  city  for  Mr.  Lejeune," 
replied  the  widow,  "  and  we  shall  not  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  him  again  until  the  evening ; 
fur,  from  there  he  is  going  to  meet  George  at 
Dr.  Greene's." 

"  Is  George  staying  with  Dr.  Greene  ?" 
"  No ;  being   unwilling  to  intrude  upon  his 
kindness,  he  went  to  the  hotel  at  the  corner  of 
the  square." 

"  Do  you  know  where  he  is  now  ?" 
"  We  have  not  seen  him  since  tlie  early  part 
of  the  morning.     He  left  us  to  attend  a  meet- 
ing." 

"  Did  he  say  what  meeting  ?" 
"  Yes  ;  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for 
the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts." 
"  Oh  !"  said  Sir  John,  with  an  ill-concealed 
feeling  of  indignation.  "  Well,"  he  added,  as- 
suming an  expression  of  gaiety,  "  are  you  going 
to  ask  me  to  dine  with  you  to-day  ?" 

"  Oh !"  said  Juliana,  "  we  shall  be  indeed 
happy  if  you  will" 

"  Well,  then,  I  will ;  and  in  the  evening  I'U 
put  up  at  this  hotel." 

"  But  why,  Sh'  John  ?"  cried  Juliana  ;  "  why 
not  remain  here  ?" 

"  My  dear,  I  have  a  desire  to  put  up  at  this 
hotel.  But  we  shall  not  see  less  of  each  other 
on  that  account.  And  now,"  he  added,  "  tell 
your  papa  that  I  am  here,  and  while  you  are 
preparing  for  dinner,  I'll  sit  and  chat  with 
him." 

Juliana  left  the  room;  and  it  may,  as  a  re- 
markable fact,  be  recorded,  that  immediately 
after  she  had  done  so.  Sir  John  took  the  widow's 
hand,  and  kissed  it  I 

Bearing  in  mind  his  engagement  to  dine  with 
Dr.  Greene,  George  returned  to  town  very  soon 
after  Sir  John,  and  proceeded  to  dress  in  hig 
UHual  style  for  dinner.  On  the  road,  however, 
he  had  engaged  D'Almaine,  his  two  noble 
friends,  and  Gore — that  other  friend  of  his  who 
had  done  him  the  honor  of  winning  all  his 
money — to  sup  with  him  at  his  hotel,  it  having 
been  suggested  by  D'Almaine  that,  as  Gore 
was  a  careless  player,  they  might  win  back  the 
money  they  had  lost  on  tlie  race. 

His  fii-st  object,  therefore,  was  to  leave  Dr. 
Greene's  that  evening  as  early  as  possible,  and 
as  Charles  felt  anxious  to  rejoin  Juliana — it 
haviny:  been  intimated  to  him  by  Lejeune  that 


pounds  to  forty  :  he  had  also  seen  him  give  the 
I.  0.  U.  and  receive  the  hundred  ;  but,  being 
muflied  up,  he  was  unnoticed  and  unknown, 
and  had  directed  his  servant  to  enter  the  car- 
riage lest  George  should  recognise  him. 

That  gentleman  was  no  other  than  Sir  John, 
who,  feeling  lonely  at  the  Hall  in  the  absence 
of  the  widow,  and  being  anxious  to  ascertain 
hnw  they  were  getting  on  in  town,  had  started 
that  morning,  attended  by  Corney,  and  stopped 
on  seemg  the  assembled  multitude,  of  whom 
George  was  by  far  the  most  conspicuous. 

Had  he  made  himself  known,  George  of 
course  would  neither  have  lost  the  seventy 
pounds  nor  borrowed  the  hundred  ;  but  being 
re.-olved  on  remaining  unknown,  he  left  the 
scene  in  the  manner  described,  and  proceeded 
at  once  towards  town. 

To  Corney,  the  fact  of  his  having  been  de- 
sired to  enter  the  carriage  with  his  master,  was 
a  source  of  considerable  specnlation.  "  What's 
in  the  wind  now  ?"  he  inquired  of  himself. 
"  What's  up  ?  or  what's  going  to  be  up  ?  Is 
he  going  to  make  a  gentleman  of  me  ?  or  is  he 
going  to  say  suffen  vicious  J  He  looks  vicious 
ejiough — but  what  does  he  want  me  in  here 
for  ?  It  is  certainly  more  comfortable  inside 
than  out ;  but  can  any  mortal  swindle  me  into 
the  belief  that  he  has  me  here  merely  to  study 
my  comfort  ?  Shall  I  tell  him  that  I  much 
prefer  my  outside  place  ?  Shall  I  say  as  the 
women  who  can't  pay  the  outside  fare  say,  it 
always  makes  me  feel  ill  to  ride  inside  ?  Al- 
ways won't  do,  because  I  never  rode  inside 
before :  but  what's  the  meaning  of  it  all  ? — 
that's  what  I  want  to  know  !  If  he  has  any- 
thing to  say  to  me,  why  don't  he  say  it,  instead 
of  sitting  there,  and  biting  his  lips,  and  knitting 
his  brows,  and  looking  fierce,  and  swearing  to 
himself — for  I  know  he's  swearing  ! — no  llesh 
can  keep  on  looking  so  without  swearing — why 
don't  he  speak,  if  he  has  anything  to  say  ?  It's 
worse  than  being  fixed  in  the  pillory  to  sit  here, 
and  ever  so  much  less  exciting  !  Outside  one 
ca7i  sit  and  sing,  and  be  jolly  ;  but  here  it's 
about  five  and  twenty  times  worse  than  solitary 
confinement.  I  wonder  how  such  a  thing  as  a 
song  would  tell  now? — a  good  song,  sung  in  a 
tidy  style  ?  I  should  like  to  try  it,  only  I  dus- 
sent !  I  wonder  what  sort  of  an  effect  it  would 
have  ?  Shall  I  strike  up  ?  No,  Corney,  bor,  it 
won't  do.  I  wish  he'd  go  to  sleep.  I  should 
feel  matters  a  little  comfortable  then !  It's 
worse  than  work,  sitting  so  !  I  wish,  though, 
I'd  put  my  other  trt)wsers  on.  The  knees  shine 
80  in  here.  But  who  could  have  thought — who 
Bould  have  dreamt — who  could  have  taken  it 
into  his  skull — that  I  should  have  had  this 
honor?  Blister  the  honor  !  I've  a  good  mind 
to  say  it  don't  suit  me  !  I  will ! — dashed  if  I 
don't !  If  he'd  anything  to  say,  he'd  have  said 
it  afore  this.  Dashed  if  I  don't  let  him  know 
I  don't  like  it.  Sir  John,"  said  he,  "  will  you 
allow  me  to  go  outside  again  ?  Not  being  used 
to  riding  inside,  I  feel  it  queer." 

"  Order  them  to  stop,"   said  Sir  John.     And 


Corney  gave  the  order,  and  wasn't  long  about  [  he  was  satisfied  on  that  point  which  dearly 
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concerned  him — they  left  togetlier  before  ten 
o'clock,  and  separated  fur  the  night  on  reaching 
Lejeune's  duor,  iieitiier  of  course  huviiig  tlie 
slightest  idea  of  Sir  John  being  then  in  the 
bouse. 

11)8  supper  had  been  ordered  for  half-past 
ten,  and  at  that  time  the  party  arrived,  when 
all  being  anxious  for  the  introtluction  of  cards, 
the  supper,  although  a  delicious  one,  passed  off 
as  niechiinically  as  if  it  had  consisted  of  a  mere 
crust  of  bread  and  cheese. 

"  Well,  I  suppose,"  said  George,  "  yo-j  would 
like  a  game  of  some  sort  V 

"  With  all  7711/  heart,"  said  Gore.  "  What  do 
you  propose  ? — Whist  ?" 

"  There  are  five  of  us,"  observed  D'Almaine, 
"  I  should  say  Loo." 

"  I  hate  Loo,"  said  Gore  ;  "  I  always  play 
like  a  fool." 

"  If  we  have  Whist,  one  of  vs  tnust  stand  out. 
Let  us  all  play  together." 

"  Well,"  returned  Gore,  whose  apparent  dis- 
inclination was  of  course  a  mere  ruse,  "  as  you 
please." 

They  then  commenced  with  a  sovereign  force, 
and  certainly  Gore  appeared  to  play  in  the 
most  careless  mantier.  He  was  even  looed  at 
starting,  by  leading  the  nine  when  he  had  the 
ace  of  trumps  in  his  hand  I  As  the  game  pro- 
ceeded, however,  he  and  D'Almaine — who  told 
each  other  by  signs  what  they  held,  as  plainly 
as  if  they  had  spoken — looed  George  almost 
invariably  whenever  he  played,  and  the  pool 
was  considered  worth  sweeping.  They  took 
the  miss  as  often  as  the  rest— nay,  even  more 
often — but,  never  unless  she  contained  good 
cards;  which,  of  course,  they  had  taken  care  to 
mark.  Twenty,  thirty,  forty,  and  even  fifty, 
pound  pools  they  cleared  thus,  while  George 
very  rarely  got  more  than  a  single. 

Of  course,  George's  hundred  pounds  veiy 
soon  went ;  he,  therefore,  privately  borrowed 
another  hundred  of  D'Almaine,  which  he  also 
lost,  and  that  rapidly — for,  with  the  view  of 
recovering  himself,  he  then  played  with  more 
desperatiiin  than  ever.  D'Almaine  then  lent 
him  another  hundred — 'forty -five  pounds  of 
which  he  had  to  put  in  the  pool.  He  played, 
and  was  looed,  and,  of  course,  had  to  put  down 
forty -six  pounds  more.  He  played  again,  with 
two  trumps,  and  was  looed  again ! — when  Sir 
John  was  shown  into  the  room ! 

The  consternation  expressed  at  this  moment 
by  George  may  be  imagined.  He  became  pale 
as  death,  and  violently  trembled  :  had  a  spec- 
tre appeared,  he  could  not  have  displayed  a 
more  vehement  aspect  of  terror. 

"  Good  evening,  gentlemen,"  observed  Sir 
John,  endeavoring  to  assume  an  air  of  gaiety; 
*  enjoying  yourselves,  I  perceive.  Well  I  — 
don't  allow  me  to  interrupt  you.  I  must  intro- 
duce myself,  I  suppose;  my  son,  it  appears, 
will  not  introduce  me." 

"  Sir  John  Croly,  I  presume,"  said  D'Almaine. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Sir  John.  "  Now,"  he  added, 
drawing  a  chair  near  the  table,  "  let  me  beg  of 
you  to  proceed." 

"  Well,"  said  one  of  the  young  noblemen, 
•'  let  me  see :  what's  the  board  ?  Oh,  forty-six ; 
my  deal ;  that'll  be  forty -seveu." 


"Put  it  down  for  me,"  wbsspeicd  George  to 
D'Almaine. 

"  No  ! '  saitl  Sir  John,  who  overheard  him 
"I'll  put  it  down  for  you — how  much!!" 

"  Forty-six  pounds,"  replied  (iore. 

"  Forty-six  pounds  !  You  are  playing  high, 
gentlemen,  are  you  not  ?  I  have  not  so  much 
money  about  me  ;  but  I'll  give  you  a  cheque 
for  the  amount." 

"  Oh,"  said  D'Almaine,  "  tliat  is  perfectly  un- 
necessary." 

Sir  John,  notwithstanding,  produced  his  book, 
and  having  tlrawn  tlie  cheijue,  placed  it  upon 
the  table ;  when  the  cartls  were  dealt,  and 
George  looked  at  hLs  hand,  he  wouldn't  play 
it !  nor  would  he  take  miss.  The  game  was 
between  D'Almaine  and  Gore,  who  played  and 
divided  the  board. 

"  Well,"  said  D'Almaine,  "  that  settles  it ;  I 
said  I'd  leave  off  the  next  single.     I  nmst  go 
it's  getting  late." 

The  party — perceiving,  of  course,  how  the 
case  stood — then  rose,  and  having  politely 
bowed  to  Sir  John,  left  the  room. 

"  Villain  !"  cried  Sir  John,  having  closed  the 
door  ;  "  Villain !  hypocritical  villain  !" 

"  How  ? — •"  said  George,  having  somewhat 
recovered  his  self-possession — "  How,  a  vdlain  ? 
Because  I  have  been  weak  enough  to  play  a 
game  of  cards  ?  I  know  it's  wrong  !  I  admit 
all  that ;  but " 

"  Where  have  you  been,  sir  ?"  demanded  Sir 
John. 

"  I've  been  to  dine  with  Dr.  Greene." 

"  But  where  were  you  in  the  morning,  when 
you  went  to  attend  a  Meeting  for  the  Propaga 
tion  of  the  Gospel  ?  You  awful  hypocrite 
You  vile  associate  of  blacklegs  and  thieves 
Whom  do  you  rob  to  play  for  fifty  pound 
boards  ? — Where  do  you  get  the  money  to  bet 
your  seventy  pounds  to  forty  ? — And  who's  to 
pay  the  hundred  you  borrowed  on  the 
ground  ?" 

"  I  must,  of  course,"  said  George,  whom  these 
questions  astounded.  "  I  must,  of  course,  en- 
dure every  species  of  indignity  which  malice 
may  piompt  you  to " 

'•  Malice  !"  cried  Sir  John,  vehemently 
"  what  do  you  mean  by  malice  ?" 

"  Who  has  been  trumping  up  these  tales,  to 
set  you  against  me  ?     Charles  V 

"  No,  hypocrite  ;  no  !  He  knows  nothing  of 
you." 

"  Some  one  must  have  invented  them  ?" 

"  They  are  no  inventions,  scoundrel  1  But 
you  and  I  will  come  to  an  understanding  in  the 
morning  :  I  cannot  trust  myself  to  say  what  I 
have  to  say  to-night." 

"  Will  you  hear  me  explain  ?" 

"  No,  I'll  not  1  I'll  not  bear  you  attempt  to 
explain  ;  feeling  sure  that  whatever  explana- 
tion you  may  offer  will  be  a  mere  tissue  of 
lies !" 

"  Then,"  said  George,  assuming  a  mournful 
expression,  "  then  must  I  endure  all  in  silence." 

"  Oh,  monstrous — monstrous  hypocrisy  1  But 
1  know  you  too  well  io  be  deceived  by  tonea 
which  only  inspire  me  with  indignation.  I  leave 
you,"  he  added,  with  increased  vehemence,  "  I 
leave  you,  lest  I  should  curse  you  1" 
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George,  when  Sir  John  had  left  the  room,  | 
finished  a  bottle  of  champagne,  thiit  had  just 
been  opened,  and  ordered  a  bottle  of  brandy, 
with  which  he  retired  to  his  chamber. 

"  Well,"  thought  he,  as  he  sank  into  an  easy 
chair,  with  the  brandy  and  a  bottle  of  water 
before  him,  "  I  have  been  caught ;  and  now, 
how  can  I  make  it  all  right  in  ihe  morning  ? — 
How  came  he  to  know  about  that  seventy  to 
forty  ? — Who  could  have  told  him  about  the 
hundred  I  borrowed  ?  I  mentioned  Charles ; 
but  Charles  was  not  there.  Can  he  have  been 
pumping  D'Almaine  ?  What  opportunity  lias 
he  had  c»f  doing  so  ?  Has  he  been  getting  it , 
out  of  Ben  ?  He  must  have  obtained  his  uifor-i 
mation  from  one  of  them  ! — as  far  as  the  hun-  j 
dred  is  concerned,  they  are  the  only  two  men  j 
who  knew  anything  about  it.  He  nmst  have] 
called  at  Ben's  house  before  he  came  here  :  and 
yet,  how  could  he  have  ascertained  that  Ben 
knew  me  ?  I'll  see  Ben  in  the  morning  ;  yet, 
why  not  to-night  ?  I  shall  have,  in  the  morn- 
ing, to  make  my  defence,  and  must  therefore 
know  the  grounds  upon  which  I  am  charged. 
I'll  go  to-niglit — before  I  sleep  I'll  know  all !" 

He  then  rang  the  bell,  and  when  tlie  porter 
appeared,  he  said  :  "  Come  here,  my  boy  ;  can 
I  trust  you  ?'' 

"  Yes,  sir,"  rephed  the  porter ;  "  certainly 
sir." 

"  Well ;  my  governor.  Sir  John,  I  understand 
is  in  the  house." 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  he's  jirst  gone  to  bed." 

"  Very  well.  Now  I  want  to  go  out  for  half- 
an-hour,  but  I  don't  want  him  to  know  that  I 
am  out." 

"  All  right,  sir  !  He  needn't  know  anything 
about  it." 

'•  Very  good.  I  merely  wish  to  see  one  of 
those  gentlemen  who  supped  here  to-night.  Ill 
return  within  an  hour." 

Having  drawn  on  his  boots  he  left  the  hotel, 
and  proceeded  at  once  to  the  house  of  the  Art- 
ful, where  he  found  D'Almaine  and  the  rest  dis- 
canting  freely  on  George's  terror,  and  Sir  Jolin's 
assumed  urbanity. 

"D'Almaine,"  said  he,  as  he  entered  tlie 
room,  "  I  want  to  have  a  word  with  you  in  ju- 
vate." 

'•  You'll  look  in  again  before  you  go  ?"  said 
Gore. 

"  Yes,"  replied  George,  "  111  be  with  you  in 
a  moment.  D'Almaine,"  said  he,  having  left 
tlie  room  with  him,  "  have  you  had  any  talk 
with  my  governor  ?" 

"  No ;  only  that  which  you  heard." 

"  Had  you  seen  him  before  he  came  into  the 
room  ?" 

"Certainly  not.  I  wish  I  had,  that  I  might 
have  put  you  up  to  the  fact  of  liis  being  in 
town." 

"  Had  Ben  seen  him,  think  you  ?" 

"  1  should  say  not." 

"  Then  who  could  have  told  him  of  my  hav- 
ing borrowed  that  hundred  on  the  groiuid  ?" 
"  Does  he  know  of  that  ? ' 
"  He  does ;  and  if  neither  you  nor  Ben  told 
him,  how  came  he  to  know  it  ?" 

"  I  pledge  yiu  my  honor,"  replied  D'Almaine, 
"  that  he  never  heard  a  syllable  on  the  subject, 


either  directly  or  indirectly  from  me  ;  nor  do  1 
think  it  likely  that  Ben  has  named  it  to  any 
man  alive.  That,  however,  we'll  soon  ascer- 
tain. Ben !"  he  added,  calling  to  the  Artful, 
who  immediately  approached,  "have  you  seen 
Sir  John  Croly  ?" 

"  Don't  know  him."  replied  Ben—"  don't 
know  him  from  Adam." 

•'  Have  you  told  an>/  one  about  Jlr.  Croly 
having  borrowed  that  hundred  of  you  on  the 
ground  V 

"  Do  you  think  I  am  a  lunatic  ?  That's  all 
I've  got  to  say.  Do  you  think  I  am  such  a 
stark  naked  fool  as  to  do  a  thing  like  that  I  Is 
it  likely  ? — is  it  even  a  leetle  hkely  * — is  it  like 
anything  likely  ?" 

"  I  thought  not,"  replied  D'Almaine ;  "  but  it 
appears  that  some  one  has  told  Sir  John  !" 

"  Well,  but  who  could  have  told  him  V 

"  He  knows  of  it,"  said  George,  "  and  a  pret- 
ty scrape  I've  got  into  in  consequence." 

"  Well,"  said  Ben,  "  that  get's  over  me  a  lee- 
tle above  a  bit.  But  if  1  ever  named  it  to  any 
living  flesh,  may  the  next  glass  of  wine  I  drink 
choke  me  !  But  do  you  thmk  he  really  knows  ? 
Isn't  it  only  a  mere  guess,  think  you  V 

"  How  could  he  guess  at  a  thing  like  that  ? 
How  could  he  dream  of  such  a  thing,  if  it  hadn't 
been  intimated  to  him  by  some  one  ?  Well," 
he  added,  "  I'm  in  a  mess  ! — and  I  must  get 
out  of  it !  Now,  look  here :  I  borrowed  that 
hundred  for  you,  D'Almaine !  Do  you  under- 
stand V 

"  Perfectly." 

"  And  I  laid  that  seventy  pounds  to  forty — 
of  which  he  also  knows — on  your  account." 

"  I  understand,"  said  D'Almaine  ;  "  that  will 
do.  You'l  get  over  it  so.  Do  you  understand, 
Ben  *" 

"  Have  I  got  a  pair  of  ears  ?" 

"  Very  well.     Then  let  this  be  stuck  to." 

"  You  can't  do  a  better  dodge  than  that,"  said 
Ben.  "  But  what  wholly  conflabbergasts  me  all 
over  is  the  thought  of  his  coming  to  know  it  at 
all." 

"  The  fact  amazes  me,"  returned  George  ;  "  I 
can  form  no  conception  of  the  source  from 
which  he  derived  his  information.  But  come," 
he  added,  "  come,  let's  go  in  for  five  minutes. 
1  can't  stop  long." 

They  then  returned  to  tfc:  room,  where  the 
fact  of  Sir  John  apj)earing  amongst  them,  was 
reverted  to  of  course. 

"  You  had  no  idea  of  seeing  him,"  said  Gore, 
"  had  you  ?" 

"No  more,"  replied  George,  "than  I  had  of 
seeing  Satan !" 

"  Well,  you'll  get  over  that.  Come  and  have 
a  glass  of  wine.  I've  been  served  so  myself. 
I  dare  say  all  here  know  pretty  well  what  that 
is." 

George  took  a  chair  and  tried  to  enjoy  him- 
self but  couldn't ;  he  therefore  very  soon  left, 
and  returned  to  the  hotel,  when  he  finished  his 
brandy,  and  rolled  into  bed ;  and  in  the  morn- 
ing, having  on  his  pillow  weighed  minutely  the 
whole  of  the  bearings  of  the  case — he  wrote  to 
Sir  John  as  follows :— 
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"  Deah  Father. — 

"  I  ara  wretched  ! — wretched  in  the  convic- 
tion that  your  heaxt  has  been  turned  a^jainst 
me. 

"  The  anger  you  manifested  last  night  was 
just — -.'ust,  because  I  had  the  weakness  and  the 
■wickedness  to  become  a  gambler :  I  deeply  feel 
its  justice;  but  the  epithets  which  that  anger 
prompted  you  to  employ  have  sunk  into  my 
soul. 

"  Were  I  an  habitual  worshipper  of  Satan,  I 
might  habitually  commit  this  sin  with  the  sem- 
blance of  tempural  impunity ;  but  as  I  am  not, 
I  ara  no  sooner  caught  at  his  shrine  than,  as  if 
to  be  revenged,  he  betrays  me. 

"  He  it  was  who  in  this  case  betrayed  me  to 
you.  You  know  that  I  have  offended  by  al- 
lowing myself  to  be  tempted  to  play — and 
sorely  have  I  suffered  for  that  offence  through- 
out the  night — but  as  you  do  not  know  that  I 
urn  innocent  of  the  other  offences  laid  to  my 
charge,  I  feel  called  upon  at  once  to  make  that 
innocence  appear. 

"  The  bet  to  which  you  alluded  of  seventy 
pounds  to  forty,  I  laid  on  account  of  D'Al- 
maine  ;  while  the  hundred  pounds  which  I  bor- 
rowed was  fir  Jihn,  and  I  pledge  my  sacred 
honor,  for  him  alone. 

"  The  only  offence  of  which  I  ara  guilty  is 
that  of  being  tempted  to  play  with  those  De- 
vil's books,  and  for  that  I  am  unfeignedly  sorry. 

"  This  explanation— which  I  should  have 
given  last  evening  had  you  but  deigned  to  hear 
it — will,  I  trust,  tend — not  to  palliate  my  real 
offence,  but  to  mitigate  your  anger — and  I 
must  humbly  pray  that  God  will  again  turn 
your  heart  towards 

"  Your  ever  affectionate  son, 

"  George  Crolt." 

Having  read  this  calmly  again  and  again. 
Sir  John  felt  that  he  had  been  too  severe.  The 
fact  of  George  having  played  at  cards  was,  in 
his  judgment,  venial.  He  was  fond  of  a  rub- 
ber at  whist  himself,  and  albeit  he  never  play- 
ed high,  he  was  quite  prepared  to  make  every 
allowance  for  the  temptation  to  which  George 
had  been  exposed.  The  bet  of  seventy  pounds 
to  forty,  and  the  L  0.  U.  for  the  hundred,  were 
■the  things  which — when  viewed  in  connexion 
with  the  fact  of  George  having  left  Charles  and 
the  widow  expressly  in  order  to  attend  a  Reli- 
gious meeting — had  so  violently  excited  his  in- 
dignation. 

■■  Still,"  thought  he,  with  all  his  natural  de- 
sire to  judge  with  lenity,  "  he  might  have  been 
strongly  tempted ;  it  might  have  been  his  inten- 
tion to  go  to  this  meeting;  he  might  have  met 
this  D' Almaine  on  the  road.  He  speaks  of  Sa- 
tan having  tempted  to  betray  him,  and  it  cer- 
tainly appears  .«trange  that  I  should  have 
caught  him  not  only  at  cards  but  at  the  race, 
and  more  especiallj'  as  I  never  before  travelled 
that  way,  having  invariably  taken  the  road 
from  the  forest  through  Stratford  to  town  !  He 
also  pledges  his  honor  that  the  bet  was  m-ide 
and  that  the  money  was  borrowed  for  this  D' Al- 
maine. Now,  am  I  to  believe  him  ?  IL- has 
deceived  me  so  often,  that  I  find  it  hard  to  do 
BO.     But  the  statement  of  this  story  is  capable 


of  proof — I  can  prove  whether  it  is  true  or  false; 
I  can  go  to  D' Almaine,  before  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  have  any  conversation  on  the  subject ; 
and  from  him  I  can  ascertain  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  this  solemn  declaration.  I  will  do  so; 
and  if  I  find  that  it  is  false,  I'll  cast  him  off  for 
ever  1  But  I  hope  it  is  not ;  I  hopi;  it  is  not ; 
and  therefore  I  almost  fear  to  go.  But  I  will  1 
— yes,  I  will  !" 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  he  rang  the 
bell,  and  desired  Corney  to  tell  George  that 
breakfast  was  ready.  George  was  about  to 
have  breakfast  alone,  but  on  being  thus  sum- 
moned, he  entered  Sir  John's  room  ;  looking,  of 
course,  as  wretched  as  pcjssible. 

As  he  entered.  Sir  John,  took  no  apparent 
notice,  but,  with  an  expression  of  sternness, 
commenced  his  repast.  Not  a  word,  in  fact, 
was  spoken  by  either  until  after  breakfast, 
when  Sir  John  said,  "  Where  does  this  D' Al- 
maine live  V 

"  In  Regent-street,"  replied  George,  in  mourn- 
ful tones. 

"  I  wish  to  see  him,"  added  Sir  John  ;  "  you 
can  take  me  to  him." 

Corney,  who  was  in  attendance,  at  once  got 
.Sir  John's  coat,  and  when  he  had  adjusted  it, 
with  all  his  accustomed  alacrity  and  grace.  Sir 
John  and  Geoi-ge  left  the  hotel. 

"  There's  sufien  up,"  said  Corney,  on  his  re- 
turn to  the  roona  ;  "  there's  sufl'en  up  extra  ;  I 
know  there  is,  or  they'd  never  eye  each  other  so 
vicious.  It's  last  night's  job,  I'll  bet  anything 
to  nothing.  I  wonder  how  he  looked  when  Sir 
John  went  in.  I'll  bet  a  million  he  didn't  feel 
anyhow  jolly !  Why  don't  he  do  the  thing  that's 
light,  then  ?  Don't  tell  me  !  I  say  it's  right  on 
howdacious  to  play  for  a  mint  o'  money  like  that ! 
— Seventy  pound  and  forty,  I  heard  Sir  John 
say,  and  then  another  hundred.  Now,  just  look 
at  that  1  Seventy  and  forty  :  that's  a  hundred 
and  ten,  and  then  a  hundred  pound  more  ;  that's 
two  hundred  and  ten — why  it's  a  fortune  !  How 
long  should  I  be  saving  two  hundred  and  ten 
pound,  by  putting  by  ten  pound  a  year  ?  Why, 
1  should  be  twenty  years  about  it !  Just  look 
at  that — yet,  with  him,  it  all  goes  like  the  snuff 
of  a  candle  !  That  ain't  the  way  to  do  business 
— not  a  bit  of  it.  And  then,  the  champagne  : 
only  a  guinea  a  bottle — that's  all,  for  cham- 
pagne !  The  waiter  tells  me  they  had  a  dozen 
of  this  swill  last  night,  and  a  half-a-dozen  the 
night  before  :  there's  eighteen  guineas,  to  begin 
with  ;  and  then  there's  a  few  extra  guineas  for 
the  suppers  !  I  wonder  what  my  old  father 
would  say,  if  I  were  to  bring  him  here,  just  for 
a  spree,  and  order  a  couple  of  suppers  and  a 
mob  of  champagne,  and  then  leave  him  to  pay 
for  the  lot !  Send  I  may  live  !  wouldn't  he 
open  his  eyes  when  they  brought  in  the  bill  for 
his  inward  digestion  !  He'd  be  fit  t:  dock  his 
head  off!  '  Why,'  he'd  call  out,  '  I've  swallow- 
ed two  cows  1  I  could  have  fattened  a  score 
of  pigs,  and  a  hundred  turkeys  for  the  money  1' 
And  when  he  came  to  reckon  up  how  many 
hearts  he  could  warm  and  how  many  hungry 
bellies  he  could  fill  for  the  same  amount,  he'd 
hold  it  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  sins  he  ever, 
in  all  his  life,  committed.  And  it  is  a  sin,  ■when 
you  come  to  look  at  it !     But  then,  what's  siu 
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to  that  beauty  ?  What  does  he  care  about  j^in  ? 
I  often  hear  liim  say  he's  a  sinner,  and  I  believe 
him  !  I  wonder  how  he'll  look  in  the  other 
■world,  when  all  the  poor  people  he's  robbed 
of  bottles  of  runi,  wine,  and  brandy  come 
against  him — as  they  will  then,  for  they'll  all 
know  it  then — and  tax  him  with  the  swindle  \ 
I  wonder  what  he'll  say  ?  But  if  they  don't 
know  him  now  Sir  John  does,  and  so  do  I  ! — I 
know  a  precious  siglit  more  than  Sir  John  ;  but, 
as  old  father  says,  it's  my  bread  to  know  no- 
thing." 

While  Corney  was  delivering  this  soliloquy. 
Sir  John  and  George  wei  e  walking  towards  Re- 
gent-street, in  silen.-e.  Not  a  single  observation 
was  made  by  either ;  not  a  word  passed  be- 
tween them  until  they  arrived  at  D'Almaine's 
lodging,  when  Sir  John  said,  "  I  wish  to  speak 
with  D'Almaine  alone." 

Having  been  announced.  Sir  John  was  shown 
up,  while  George — who,  of  course,  guessed  the 
object  of  his  visit — remained  in  the  parlor 
below. 

"  I  am  happy  to  see  you.  Sir  John,"  said 
D'Almaine,  who  bowed  with  great  politeness, 
and  handed  him  a  chair. 

"  My  object,'"  said  Sir  John,  "  in  thus  calling 
upon  you,  Mr.  DAhnnine,  is  to  ask  you  a  few 
simple  questions,  whidi  I  liupe  you  will,  with- 
out a  moment's  hesiialidn,  answer." 

"  Certainly,  Sir  John  ;  if  I  can  I  will  do  so, 
with  pleasure.'" 

"  You  saw  my  sou  borrow  a  hundred  pounds, 
yesterday  ;  immediately  after  the  race." 

"I  did  ;  I  got  him  to  borrow  it." 

"  Got  him  to  boi  r(jw  it  1  What  am  I  to  un- 
derstand by  that  T 

"  I  wanted  a  hundred  to  settle  some  bets, 
and  I  asked  him  to  borrow  it  for  me." 

"  Well,  but,  my  dear  sir,  why  did  you  not 
borrow  it  yourself?" 

"  Because  I'd  just  before  had  some  money  of 
the  same  person,  and  didn't  like  to  ask  a  second 
time.  But  I  have  settled  all  since.  I  merely 
wanted  it  until  I  returned  to  town." 

"  Have  you  paid  this  hundred  pounds,  then  ?" 

"  Yes  :  I  paid  it  last  night." 

"  Have  you  got  the  I.  O.  U.  ?" 

"  No,  that  I  have  not ;  i  never  thought  of 
that.  But,  of  course,  I  will  get  it  and  return 
it  to  Mr.  Croly.  Nay,  I  will,  if  you  please,  go 
with  you  at  once  to  the  person  of  whom  the 
money  was  boirowed." 

"  You'd  oblige  me  if  you  would." 

"  Oh,  I'll  go  with  you  with  pleasure  !  Cer- 
tainly it  ought  to  be  returned,  but  it  never  oc- 
curred to  me." 

"  There  is,"  said  Sir  John,  "  one  more  ques- 
cion  I  wish  to  ask,  before  we  go  :  did  you  au- 
thorize my  son  to  make  any  bets  for  you  on  the 
ground  ?" 

"  I  asked  him  to  lay  seventy  pounds  to  forty 
for  me,  and  gave  him  the  money  to  do  so. 
■That  was  the  only  bet  he  made  on  my  account, 
and,  of  course,  I  wish  now  that  he  had  not 
made  that." 

"  Is  it  usual  for  one  gentleman  to  make  bets 
for  another  ?" 

"  Oh,  nothing  is  more  common   than   that. 


But,"  he  added,  with  a  smile,  "  will  you  ftUoW 
me,  now,  to  ask  you  one  question  ?" 

"  Certainly,  certainly,"  replied  Sir  John. 

"  Well,  being  quite  at  a  loss  to  know  where 
you  obtaineil  all  your  knowledge  of  these  mat- 
ters, I  feel,  of  course,  anxious  to  be  informed. 
Have  you  any  objection  to  state  who  told  you  ?" 

"  No  one  told  me,"  replied  Sir  John.  "  I  was 
on  the  ground  myself.  I  was  coming  to  town, 
and  seeing  a  huge  number  of  persons  assem- 
bled, I  stopped  the  carriage,  and  alighted,  and 
was  near  my  son  the  whole  of  the  time.  You 
will  hence  perceive  the  cause  of  my  anxietv  to 
ask  you  these  questions ;  and  I  feel  obliged  by 
the  candid  manner  in  which  you  have  answer- 
ed them." 

D'Almaine  bowed  and  rose  with  Sir  John ; 
and  wlien  George  had  joined  them  below,  they 
proceeded  to  the  house  of  the  Artful. 

Sir  John  seemed  amazed  at  being  conducted 
to  a  common-looking  public-house,  and  said  at 
the  door,  "  Are  you  going  in  here  (' 

"  The  person  of  whom  the  money  was  bor- 
rowed," replied  D'Almaine,  "  is  the  landlord 
of  this  house." 

"  Oh,"  said  Sir  John,  as  he  followed  him  in, 
with  an  expression  which  denoted  the  existence 
of  a  feeling  very  nearly  allied  to  that  of  dis- 
gust— "  oh.'' 

"  Ben  !"  cried  D'Almaine,  having  entered  the 
private  parlor;  and  Ben  at  once  appeared, 
without  his  coat,  it  is  true,  but  with  something 
in  the  similitude  of  an  apron,  of  which  the 
depth  was  about  six  inches — no  more.  "  Ben." 
pursued  D'Almaine,  with  a  dexterous  wink,  "  I 
want  the  I.O.U.  which  Mi.  Croly  gave  you  yes- 
terday for  that  hundred.  You  recollect  it,  do 
you  not  ?" 

"  Do  I  recollect  I  was  slive  ?" 

"  Well,  where  is  it  ?  I  forgot  to  ask  you  for 
it  when  I  paid  you  last  night." 

"  If  you  had,"  replied  Ben,  who  received  an- 
other wink,  "  you  wouldn't  have  had  it !  I 
think  I  know  business  a  leetle  better  than  that, 
if  it's  only  a  leetle.  It  belongs  to  Mr.  Croly 
and  of  course  I  shouldn't  think  of  such  a  thing 
as  that  of  giving  it  to  any  other  flesh." 

"  Well,  I  want  it  to  give  to  Mr.  Croly." 

"  Havent  I  sinews  enough  in  my  arm  co 
hand  it  to  him  myself?  An  I.O.U.,  sir,"  he  add- 
ed, turning  to  George,  "  is  an  I.O.U.  It's  what 
I  call  a  sacred  dockiment ;  and  althougli  I'd 
trust  Mr.  D'Almaine  with  any  amount  of  untold 
money,  it's  against  my  principles  to  give  ar. 
I.O.U.  to  any  flesh  but  the  owner.     Here  it  is." 

"  Mr.  Croly  is  of  course  a  friend  of  yours  ?' 
said  Sir  John. 

"  I  look,  sir,  upon  every  man  as  a  friend 
which  isn't  an  enemy." 

"  But  you  knotv  him  well  ?'' 

"'Till  yesterday,  I  didn't  know  him  from 
Adam." 

"  What !  lend  a  hundred  pounds  to  a  man  of 
whom  you  know  nothing !" 

"  Well,  it  may  seem  strange,  at  first  sight 
but  I  did  it." 

"  Well,  but  tell  me,  my  good  man — I  beg  of 
you  to  tell  me — wiiat  could  have  induced  yoa 
"to  lend  a  humked  pounds  to  a  perfect  stranger 
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like  Mf.  Cioly — a  man  of  whom  you  know  no 
thing,  and  whom  you  never  saw  before  ?" 

"His  character  induced  nie  to  do  it — his 
character." 

"  But  what  could  you  possibly  know  of  his 
cliaiacter '{" 

"I  got  it  from  Mr.  D'Alniaine,"  replied  Ben, 
who,  although  at  first  slightly  confused,  now 
saw  his  way  clearly.  "  He  told  me  he  was  a 
gentleman,  which  I  could  see  from  his  appear- 
ance, and  didn't  much  want  to  be  told  that ; 
but  he  also  told  me  he  was  a  man  of  honor,  and 
ihc  son  of  Sir  John  Croly,  a  jolly  old  gentle- 
man, worth  about  a  mint!  That's  the  sort  of 
character  1  had  of  him  ;  and  of  course  I  couldn't 
help  lending  a  hundred  to  a  man  like  that." 

"  Then,  of  course,  you  hold  Mr.  D'Almaine 
responsible  ?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  suppose  that  he  would  have 
allowed  me,  in  any  case,  to  lose  the  money. 
I've  always  found  Mr.  D'Almaine  a  perfect  gen- 
tleman, always  up  right  and  down  straight ; 
and  when  people  want  any  money  of  me,  why 
all  they've  got  to  do  is  to  get  him  to  say  it's  all 
right."' 

"  Well,"  said  Sir  Jolm,  "  I  couldn't  conceive 
what  induced  you  to  lend  my  son  this  hundred 
pounds ;  but  I  see  now :  you  lent  it  on  Mr. 
D'Almaiue's  responsibility." 

"  Your  son,  sir  !"  rejuined  the  Artful,  with  a 
well-assumed  expression  of  amazement.  "  Have 
I  then  the  honor  of  addressing  Sir  John  Croly  ?" 

"  My  name  is  Croly,"  replied  Su-  John. 

"  Bless  my  soul  alive  !  I  beg  ten  thousand 
pardons.  I'm  proud,  Sir  John,  to  see  you. 
Pray  what'U  you  have  to  take  V 

"  I  thank  you,  nothing." 

"  Oh !  Do  me  the  honor  to  take  a  glass  of 
pale  sheny.  I've  got  some  of  the  very  finest 
in  nature  1  Charlotte  !"  said  he,  addressing  his 
wife,  who  was  in  the  bar,  "  A  bottle  of  pale 
sherry,  as  quick  as  life  !  Now,  excuse  me.  Sir 
John,"  he  added,  "  you'll  excuse  me ;  but  how 
came  you  to  know  about  this  I.O.U.  ?  I'm  sure 
/  never  said  a  word  about  it  to  flesh."' 

"  I  saw  you  receive  it,"  replied  Sir  John.  "  I 
happened  to  be  at  the  time  on  the  ground." 

"  Oh,  that  accotmts  for  the  milk  in  the  cocoa- 
nut  1  You  were  on  the  ground !  Well,  I  won- 
dered how  you  could  know  ;  but  this  clears  it 
all  up.  Well,  Sir  John,  now  did  you  ever  in 
youi;  life  see  such  a  race  ?" 

"  I  never  saw  one  before.  But  it  appeared 
to  me  that,  had  he  chosen,  the  loser  might  have 
been  the  winner." 

"  His  inside  went  all  at  once,"  said  the  Artful. 

"  I'hen  he  was  distinctly  told- when  to  let  it 
go  1  I  myself  heard  the  man  who  gave  him  'the 
sponge  say,  '  Now,  then :  this  round ;'  and 
he  almost  immediately  afterwards  staggered. 
Every  inati  who  lost  money  on  that  race  was 
robbed." 

■'  I  sliouldn't  mind  a  hundred  to  know  who 
tluat  was,"  said  the  Artful,  as  he  looked  at 
D'Almi'.iric,  with  great  significance.  "Now, 
3ir  John,  do  me  the  honor  to  try  that." 

Sir  J(;hn  poured  out  about  half  a  glass, 
which  he  drank,  and  approved  of,  and  then  put 
A  .sovereign  on  the  table. 

"  Didn't  I  ask  you,"  said  the  Artful,  "  to  do 


me  the  honor.  Sir  John,  to  take  a  glasa  of 
wine  ?" 

•'  Well  ;  have  I  not  taken  one  ?" 

"  You  have.  But  did  I  ask  you  to  pay  for 
it?" 

"  No  ;  but  that's,  of  course,  understood." 

"  Not  by  me,  Sir  John  :  I  don't  do  business 
so.     I'll  not  have  it.  Sir  John  !" 

"  Then  give  it  to  the  servants.  Good  morn- 
ing. I  have  to  apologise  for  having  given  you 
so  much  trouble,"  he  added,  turning  to  D  Al- 
niaine,  with  whom  he  shook  hands,  and  then 
left  with  George. 

"  Now,"  said  George,  "  I  do  not  pretend  to 
know  exactly  your  object  in  calling  upon 
D'Almaine  ;  but,  if  it  were  to  ascertain  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  my  statement,  I  hope  that 
you  are  perfectly  satisfied." 

"  I  am  sati-sfied  on  two  points,"  replied  Sir 
John  ;  "  but  I  am  anything  but  satisfied  with 
your  conduct  on  the  whole.  I  hate  hypocrisy, 
George  ! — I  hate  it  intensely  !  If  you  had  a 
desire  to  witness  this  race,  why  couldn't  you 
ratify  that  desire  without  saying  that  you 
were  anxious  io  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  ?  George  1 
if  you  would  but  act  like  a  man,  you  would  be 
to  me  a  comfort,  instead  of  a  curse  !" 

"  I  ascertained  that  I  had  been  misinformed 
about  that  meeting." 

"  And,  therefore,  you  dressed  in  that  dashing 
style,  and  went  to  associate  with  blacklegs  and 
thieves  !" 

"  I  was  wrong  in  going :  I  admit  tliat  I  was 
wrong ;  but  I  associated  with  no  bad  charac- 
ters, to  my  knowleoge." 

"  I  don't  mean  to  say  chat  I  think  D  Almaine 
one  of  them  :  I  regard  him  as  one  of  their  vic- 
tims. That  young  man  is  ruined — I  see  that 
clearly.  Tliey  have  got  him  in  their  grasp, 
and  will  hold  him  till  they've  drained  him,  and 
then  they'll  contemptuously  cast  him  olf.  But, 
D'Almaine,"  he  added,  thoughtfully,  "  D'Al- 
maine— had  he  not  something  to  do  with  those 
bills  ?" 

"  Pray,  do  not  revive  that  dreadful  subject  1" 

"  But  is  not  this  the  man  ?" 

"  It  is  he  who  got  them  cashed." 

"  He  is  the  man  who  cashed  them  and  then 
held  forth  those  frightful  threats  !" 

"  What,  D'Almaine !" 

"  The  very  man." 

"  You  amaze  me  !" — said  George,  who  knew 
well  that  he  had  suggested  this  course  to  D'Al- 
maine, as  being  the  only  means  left  of  inducing 
Sir  John  to  pay  the  bills. — "  I  was  not  aware 
of  that." 

"  Nor  was  I,"  rejoined  Sir  John,  "  tmtil  some 
time  afterwards,  when,  on  further  investigation, 
I  ascertained  the  fact.  Therefore,  shun  him  !— 
shun  him,  George,  as  you  would  a  viper !" 

"  I  will !"  replied  George.  "  Henceforth  I'll 
have  no  more  to  do  with  hbn .'" 

"  Upon  your  honor  f 

"  Upon  my  honor.  No  !  Had  I  hiown  the 
fact,  instead  of  being  friendly  with  him,  I  should 
have  despised  him.  And  now,"  he  continued, 
with  great  humility,  "  may  I  hope  that  y  ju  will 
forgive  all  my  follies  of  yestertiay  ?  "l  admit 
that  I  erred,  but  not  to  the  extent  you  trtit 
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imao:ine(] :  I  eired  in  associnting  •with  this  D"A1 
niaine,  but,  as  you  are  awai'e,  I  erred  in  igno 
ranee." 

"  George,  all  that  I  require  of  you  is  to  act 
like  a  man  1  I  have  no  wisli  to  withhold  from 
you  any  source  of  rational  enjoyment, — I  have 
no  desii-e  to  put  you  under  any  restraint :  nor 
would  I,  George,  if  I  could  trust  you.  It,  of 
course,  gives  me  pain  to  revert  to  the  past,  but 
your  ciu'eer  has  been  hitherto  characterized  by 
(lie  \'ilest  duplicity  !  Change  all  this  :  substi- 
tute integrity  for  hypocrisy — truth  for  false- 
noo(' — ingenuousness  for  deceit— and  you  will 
nnd  that  my  heart,  instead  of  being  turned 
agaiiy>t  you  will  beat  for  you  far  more  warm- 
ly than  ever.  But,"  he  added,  as  they  ap- 
proached Lejeune's  house,  "  we'll  say  no  more 
on  this  painful  subject,  now.  Remember, 
George,  what  I  have  said." 

Having  arrived  at  Lejeune's,  Sir  John  was 
greeted  by  Juliana  and  the  Widow  with  the 
most  aftVctionate  warmth. 

"  I  thought,"  said  Juliana,  "  that  we  were  to 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  your  company  to 
breakfast !     Why  did  you  not  come  ?" 

"  My  dear,"'  replied  Sii"  John,  "  I  was  en- 
gaged."' 

"  You  were  engaged  to  take  breakfiist  with 
us,"  said  Juliana,  "  and  I  don't  know  that  we 
shall  foigive  you  for  allowing  any  other  engage- 
ment to  interfere." 

Sir  Jolm— taking  her  delicate  hand  in  his — 
gazed  and  smiled,  and  kissed  her  brow. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "  while  you  people  are  de- 
ciding upon  what  you  intend  to  do  this  fine 
morning,  I'll  go  and  have  a  chat  with  friend 
Lejeune." 

"  But  we  cannot  decide  without  you  !"  said 
Juliana. 

"  Oh,  I  am  entirely  at  your  disposal !  I 
promise  to  agree  to  anything  you  may  pro- 
pose." 

"  I  have  something  to  propose,"  said  Charles. 
'  I  have  to  propose  that  you  leave  me  out  of 
the  question,  as  I  wish  to  remain  at  home." 

"  Well,"  said  Sir  John,  as  he  turned  to  Ju- 
liana, "  then  we'll  leave  him  out  of  the  ques- 
tion.    We  can  spare  him,  can  we  not  ?" 

Juliana  was  silent. 

"  Or,"  continued  Sir  John,  who  saw  at  a 
glance  the  object  Charles  had  in  view  ;  "  sup- 
pose Mrs.  Wardle  and  I  take  a  turn  round  the 
Park,  atid  leave  you  to  prevail  upon  Charles 
to  follow  us  ?  Will  that  do  ?  I'll  leave  him 
m  your  hands.  I'll  have  notliing  more  to  do 
with  him.  Mrs.  Wardle,  will  you  do  me  the 
l)leasure  to  accompany  me  ?'' 

"  I  shall  indeed  be  happy  to  do  so,"  replied 
ihe  Widow. 

"  George,  will  you  go  with  us,  or  have  you 
any  engagement  ?" 

'  1  have  no  particular  engagement,"  replied 
George.  "  I  did  think  of  going  to  the  Pano- 
rama." 

"  ITien,  by  all  means,  go.  We  all  dine  to- 
gethei,  of  course.  And  now,  Mrs.  Wardle, 
while  you  are  preparing,  I'll  go  and  see  how 
friend  Lejeune  is  getting  en.  Let  me  know 
trhen  you  are  ready." 

"  Bavc  you  anything  particidar  to  do  this 


morning  ?"  inquired  Juliana,  approaching 
Charles  with  an  expression  of  timidity,  while 
the  Widow  and  George  were  conversing  at  the 
window. 

"  1  have,"  replied  Charles.  "  I  have  some- 
thing particular  to  communicate  to  you." 

Juliana  blushed,  and  felt  somewhat  embar- 
rassed, when  Charles  took  her  hand,  and  hav- 
ing affectionately  pressed  it,  said,  "  it's  nothing 
very  dreadful,  beUeve  me.  Now,  run  and  as- 
sist Mrs.  Wardle.  "  Well,  old  fellow,"  he  add- 
ed, when  Juliana  and  the  Widow  had  left  the 
room,  "  how  do  you  like  London,  now  ?" 

"  The  same  as  ever,"  replied  George.  "  It  is 
a  place  to  be  visited,  not  virtuously  to  live  in." 

"  That  is  a  sweeping  censure,  indeed !  If 
true,  all  but  visitors  want  strength  of  mind  to 
resist  the  temptations  to  vice  which  surround 
them.  Now,  experience  has  proved  that  these 
visitors  are  in  general  more  vicious  while  they 
are  here  than  the  inhabitants  themselves.  The 
majority  of  them  at  least  come  expressly  with 
the  view  of  indulging  in  those  vices  which  they 
cannot  with  equal  impunity  indulge  in  at  home. 
I  believe  that  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
there  are  more  virtuous  persons  living  habitu- 
ally in  London  than  are  to  be  found  in  your 
pure  provincial  towns,  of  which  the  inhabitants 
in  the  aggregate  form  one  chaotic  mass  of  hy- 
pocrisy I" 

"  la  not  this  censure  equally  sweeping  and 
severe  ?" 

"  It  is,  but  more  just." 

"  But  why  should  there  be  more  hypocrisy 
in  provincial  towns  than  in  the  metropolis  ?" 

"  Because  it  is  found  to  be  a  far  more  profit- 
able trade." 

"  You  mean  religious  hypocrisy,  of  course  V 

"  I  do.  Here  a  man  gets  but  little  by  being 
a  hypocrite :  it  is  not  worth  his  while  to  assume 
the  mask  ;  but  there  it  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  chief  sources  of  success.  From  the  jour- 
neyman banker  to  the  journeyman  baker — from 
the  mayor  to  the  mace-bearer — all  put  it  on, 
with  a  view  to  the  reputation  of  being  honor- 
able men ;  as  if  it  were  possible  for  pseudo 
sanctity  and  honor  to  coexist  1  Look  at  your 
particular  saints  in  the  provinces.  What  are 
they  ?  Slimy  vipers  !  subtle,  scheming,  crafty 
knaves,  who,  while  cringing  to  aU  above  them, 
try  to  crush  all  beneath  them." 

"  I  admit,"  said  George,  "  that  many  by  whom 
piety  is  assumed,  would,  if  weighed  in  the 
balance,  be  found  wanting ;  and  I  fear  that 
some  of  those  who  are  invested  with  authority, 
have,  with  prayers  on  their  lips,  base  designs 
in  their  hearts  ;  but  I  nevertheless  think  that 
you  are  much  too  severe,  ascribing,  as  I  do,  the 
fact  of  hypocrisy  in  the  provinces  being  so  con- 
spicuous, to  the  proneness  which  exists  in  all 
small  communities  to  magnify  faults." 

"  God  alone  knows  their  hearts,"  rejoined 
Charles.  "  We  can  judge  only  by  their  acts, 
and  it  is  notorious  that  they  who  envelop 
themselves  in  the  cloak  of  religion  pursue 
practices  of  which  the  turpitude  is  even  greater 
than  that  of  professional  thieves." 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  to  find  that  you  have  so 
high  an  opinion  of  those  who  live  in  the  me- 
tropolis.     Certainly  they   who   reside   in  the 
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country  ougbt  to  surpass  them  in  virtue,  having, 
as  they  have,  ample  time  for  reflection;  while 
here,  in  the  midst  of  this  round  of  excitement, 
there  appears  to  be  no  time  for  reflection  at 
all  1" 

"  He  who  has  been  accustomed  to  it  feels  ae 
much  alone  while  walking  in  the  midst  of  this 
excitement,  as  he  would  if  he  were  walking  in 
a  wiUlerness.  You,  for  example,  would  soon 
become  reconciled  to  it :  you  would  very  soon 
be  able  to  walk  and  think  without  being  more 
disturbed  by  this  bustle  and  noise  than  you  are 
in  the  country  by  the  singing  of  the  birds." 

At  this  moment  the  widow  returned  with 
Juliana,  and  Sir  John  immediately  afterwards 
followed,  and  having  expressed  himself  satis- 
fied with  the  progress  Lejeune  was  making  to- 
wards a  state  of  convalescence,  left  the  house 
with  the  widow  and  George,  who,  on  being  re- 
leased, went  to  call  upon  the  Artful,  partly  in 
order  to  return  the  LO.U.,  and  partly  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  from  D'Almaine  the  nature 
and  substance  of  his  private  conversation  with 
Sir  John. 

D'Almaine  was  there,  and  as  George  entered 
the  room  in  which  he  and  the  Artful  were  en- 
gaged in  laying  plans  for  the  future,  they  con- 
gratulated him  warmly  on  his  recent  escape. 

"  I  have  to  thank  you  for  it,"  said  George, 
"  and  do  with  all  my  heart.  It  was  done  well 
by  both  of  you,  excellently  well." 

"  A  leetle  near  the  mark  1"  observed  the 
Artful. 

"  It  could  not  have  been  done  better.  He 
swallowed  it  all.  Here's  your  I.O.U.;  keep  it 
until  you  receive  the  money." 

"  Very  well.  But  I  say  !  he's  nothing  like 
a  bad  sort !" 

"  No  ;  all  that  I  have  to  complain  of  is  that 
he  looks  most  infernally  sharp  after  me." 

"  Well !  then  you  must  look  sharp  after  him, 
that's  all !  Now  let's  have  a  leetle  lunch. 
I've  a  howdacious  ham  in  cut,  besides  a  tidy 
tongue." 

"  Then  produce  them,"  said  George,  as  the 
Artful  rang  the  bell,  "  I  had  but  a  poor  break- 
fast." 

"  What  did  Sir  John  say  when  he  left  here  ?" 
inquired  D'Almaine.     "  Was  he  satisfied?" 

"  Yes ;  but  we'll  go  into  particulars  by-and- 
bye." 

"  Will  you  walk  with  me  presently :  I'm 
going  to  claim  forfeit  of  that  fellow  against 
whom  I  was  to  have  fought  a  main  of  cocks 
this  evening." 

"  What,  has  he  called  off?" 

"  No,  he  can't  raise  the  money ;  therefore 
the  twenty  pounds  aside  down  he  forfeits  of 
course.  I  suppose  you  must  stick  to  the  gover- 
nor to- day  ?" 

"  I  must  dine  with  him." 

"All  right:  I  understand.  But  let  us  see 
you  tonight.  We'll  get  something  up  to 
amuse  you." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  the  white  dog  you  talk 
80  much  about." 

"  I'll  have  him  here  to  night.  He  shall  kill 
a  few  rats,  just  for  the  practice." 

"  Now,  gents  1"  cried  the  Artful,  as  the  waiter 
appeared,  "here's    the    ham,   and   here's   the 


tongue,  and  here's  beef,  and  here's  pickles  1 — 
pitch  into  the  whole  mob,  and  don't  be  afraid !" 

They  then  commenced,  and  having  had  a 
hearty  meal,  D'Almaine  left  with  George,  to 
;laim  the  forfeit. 

They  had  scarcely  however  quitted  the 
house,  when  the  widow,  addressing  Sir  John, 
said  "  There's  George  1" 

"  George  1"  cried  Sir  John,  who  had  return- 
ed that  way  from  the  park  quite  by  accident ; 
"so  there  is,  and  with  that  wretch  D'Almaine. 
Now,  my  dear  madam,  don't  take  the  slightest 
notice  :  we'll  follow  him — he  shall  see  me,  and 
then  he'll  know  that  I  have  seen  him." 

"Then  he  took  it  all  in?"  said  D'Almaine, 
as  Sir  John  and  the  Widow  approached  them. 

"  He  swallowed  the  whole,"  replied  George. 

"  All  I  was  afraid  of,"  resumed  D'Almaine, 
laughing,  "  was  that  I.O.U.  I  was  afraid  that 
Ben  would  hesitate.  But  he  did  it  very  well. 
He,  of  course,  felt  certain  of  having  it  again." 

"  Deceitful  wretch,"  murmured  Sir  John,  as 
he  passed  them,  looking  at  George  with  an  ex- 
pression of  disgust. 

George  saw  him,  and  started;  but  immedi- 
ately followed,  and  said,  "  I  am  telling  D'Al- 
maine that  from  this  hour " 

"  Away  1"  interrupted  Sir  John,  "  I  have 
done  with  you.  "  I'll  hear  no  explanation.  I'll 
not  hear  a  word — not  a  word ! — there's  an  end 
of  it  alL" 

"  Well,  but  surely " 

Sir  John  and  the  Widow  crossed  over  the 
road,  and  left  George  with  his  friend,  D'Al- 
maine. 

"  Dear  Sir  John,"  said  the  Widow,  anxiously, 
"  what  is  it  that  thus  disturbs  you  ?" 

"Nothing  that  shall  annoy  you,"  replied  Sir 
•John.  "  Let  us  step  in  here,"  he  added,  as  he 
stopped  at  a  confectioner's. 

"  Indeed,"  said  the  Widow,  "  I  do  not  need 
any  refreshment." 

"I  want  you  to  allow  me  to  leave  you  here 
a  few  minutes." 

"  But  you  will  not  follow  him  ?" 

"I  will  not :  nor  will  I  be  absent  long." 

Having  led  her  into  a  private  room,  and 
begged  of  her  not  to  feel  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree alarmed,  he  left  her  there,  and  went  over 
to  the  Artful. 

"  I  wish  to  have  a  word  with  you  in  private," 
said  he,  as  the  Artful  came  forward  and  bowed 

"  Oh  !  Sir  John,  I  beg  pardon.  Step  in  here. 
Sir  John." 

"  Oblige  me  with  a  pen  and  ink  ?" 

"By  all  means,  Sir  John." 

"  There,"  said  Sir  John,  having  drawn  the 
cheque.  "  There's  a  cheque  for  a  hundred 
pounds  in  exchange  for  my  son's  I.O.U." 

"  Sir !"  cried  the  Artful,  with  a  stare  of 
amazement,  "  I  returned  it  this  morning  !" 

"  I  know  you  did  ;  but  you  have  it  now  :  he 
brought  it  back.     I  know  all  about  it  !" 

"  Well,  Sir  John,  if  you  know  all  about  it, 
why,  you  know  all  about  it,  and  faint  my 
fault.     I  certainly  have  got  the  paper  again." 

"  Then  let  me  have  it  at  once ;  here's  the 
cheque  :  I'm  in  haste." 

The  Artful  produced  the  I.O.U.,  and  re- 
ceived the  cheque  in  exchange. 
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"  Now,"  said  Sir  John,  "  you  can  lend  him 
all  the  money  you  please !  but  not  another 
shilling  will  I  ever  pay  for  him.  Nor  would  I 
have  paid  this,  had  it  not  been  to  prove  the 
peculiarly  sacred  character  of  his  honor." 
"  Well,  but  Sir  John,  Sir,  I  hope  you  don't 

think " 

Sir  John  put  his  cheque-book  in  his  pocket, 
and  left  without  condescending  to  hear  another 
word. 

"  Now,  my  dear  Adelaide,"  said  he,  on  his 
return,  "  I  am  at  your  service." 

The  Widow,  who  was  delighted  to  see  him 
again  so  soon,  took  out  her  purse  to  pay  for  a 
tart  which  she  had  ordered,  but  left  untouched. 
"  What  have  you  had,"  he  inquired. 
"  This  tart,"  replied  the  Widow. 
"  "Well,"  said  Sir  John,  as  he  looked  at  her 
and  smiled,  "  this  must,  to  a  great  extent,  have 
interfered  with   your  appetite.     You'll  not  be 
able,  I  am  sure,  to  enjoy  your  dinner  unless 
you  have  that  which  I  shall  prescribe." 
"  Indeed,  dear  Sir  John,  I  want  nothing." 
"  Have  you  any  cherry-brandy,"  he  inquired 
of  the  person  in  attendance.     "  If  you  have, 
bring  two  glasses.     I  am  not  going  to  make 
you  tipsy,  Adelaide,"  he  added ;  "  but  some 
cherry- brandy  we  must  have.'' 

And  they  had  it.  They  sat,  and  sipped,  and 
conversed  for  some  time ;  but  all  that  the 
"Widow  was  able  to  ascertain  was,  that  George 
— for  whom  she  endeavored  to  intercede — as- 
sociated with  persons  with  whom  he.  Sir  John, 
had  forbidden  him  to  associate,  and  that  she 
should  know  more  anon. 

Now,  during  their  absence,  Juliana  and 
Charles  were  deeply  engaged  in  the  discussion 
of  that  which,  to  them,  was  the  most  important 
subject  in  the  world.  He  had  hinted  at  the 
cause  of  his  wishing  to  remain  at  home — l»e 
had,  in  fact,  stated  that  he  was  anxious  to  com- 
municate something  of  a  character  not  very 
dreadful ; — but  whether  she  shrewdly  guessed 
what  that  something  was,  and  trembled  to 
hear  it,  or  fancied  that  it  might  be  more  ef- 
fectually communicated  some  other  time,  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  immediately  after  Sir  John,  with 
George  and  the  Widow,  had  left  the  house,  Ju- 
liana ran  up  to  her  chamber. 

Charles  thought  this  strange  ! — of  course  he 
thought  it  strange.  "  Could  she  have  misun- 
derstood me  ?"  he  inquired  of  himself.  "  I 
thought  I  said  distinctly  that  I  wished  to  speak 
to  her,  and  yet  she  continues  to  keep  aloof 
Shall  I  send  for  her  ?  Will  it  be  correct  to 
send  for  her  ?  Why  should  it  not  be  ?  I  will 
— yet  stop — she  may  presently  be  here." 

He  paced  the  room  impatiently  and  waited. 
He  waited — by  love's  suspense  chronometer 
an  hour !  although  scarcely  five  minutes  by  any 
other  chronometer  in  the  world — and,  when  he 
found  that  he  was  unable  to  endure  it  any 
longer,  he  rang  the  bell,  and  sent  her  maid  to 
intimate  to  her  that  her  presence  below  would 
not  be  at  all  displeasing. 

Having  received  this  intimation,  Juliana  ap- 
peared, and,  as  she  entered  the  room,  Charles, 
with  an  expression  of  gaiety  which,  however, 
sould  not  coaceal  hia    embarrassment,  said, 


Did  you  understand  that  I  wished  to  b* 
alone  V 

Juliana  was  silent. 

"  Did  I  say,"  pursued  Charles,  "  or  did  I 
merely  dream  that  I  said  that  I  had  something 
to  communicate  to  you?" 

"  I  understood  you  to  say  so." 
"  Then,  why  run  away  I" 
"Forgive  me,"  said  Juliana,  faintly. 
'■  Forgive  you  !"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  smile 
of  admiration.     "  Forgive  you  !    Will  you  ever 
run  away  from  me  again  ?"  he  added  pliiv  fully 
Promise  me  that  you  never  will  and  I'll  for- 
give you  !     Do  you  promise  ?" 
"  I  do." 

"  Very  well :  then  you  are  forgiven.  See 
what  a  forgiving  creature  I  am  !  And  now," 
he  continued,  as  he  led  her  to  a  chair,  "  I  have 
a  few  questions  to  ask  before  I  communicate 
that,  which  I  am  not  quite  sure  I  have  not 
communicated  by  virtue  of  a  peculiar  species 
of  electricity  before.  Juliana,  did  it  ever  occur 
to  you  that  I  loved  you  ?" 

Juliana  slightly  started,  met  his  gaze  for  an 

instant,  and  then  cast  her  eyes  upon  the  carpet 

"  Did  you  ever  think — did  you  ever  conceive 

it  to  be  possible — did  you  ever  dream  that  1 

loved  you  V 

Juliana  wns  still  silent;  but  she  blushed — 
well  no  mattei'  how  deeply — she  blushed. 

"  Did  such  an  idea,"  pursued  Charles,  "  even 
in  your  most  romantic  moments  ever  enter  into 
your  imagination  ?" 

'"  I  have  thought,"  replied  Juliana,  timidly, 
"  I  certainly  have  thought  that  you  had  some 
affection  for  me." 

"  That  will  not  do  !  Affection  ?  If  I  cannot 
love  you — absolutely  love  you — more  than 
all  the  world,  I'll  not  love  you  at  all,  if  I  can 
help  it !" 

"  Certainly,"  said  Juliana,  "  we  ought  to 
love  each  other." 

"  Why,  of  course,  we  ought." 
"  I  mean  as  brothers  and  sisters." 
"  Aye  !  but  that's  not  what  I  mean.  I  mean 
that  we — that  is  to  say  that  you  and  I — ought 
to  love  each  other  so  dearly  that  Heaven, 
while  smiling  upon  the  record,  will  marvel 
that  the  confession  should  have  been  so  long 
withheld.  But  how  is  this  confession  to  be 
made  ?  I  don't  pretend  to  be  at  all  deep  in 
the  mysteries  of  a  formal  declara^;ion ;  but  it 
appears  to  me  that  I  have  somethmg  extra  to 
do,  seeing  that  it  is  not  alone  your  physical 
loveliness  I  admire,  but  your  amiable  disposi- 
tion, pure  raind,  and  gentle  spirit !  >.'ow.  how 
am  I  to  go  to  work  \  Teach  me  ?  What  am 
I  to  say  *.  Give  me  some  idea  ?  That  I  love 
you,  Juliana, — that  I  love  you  with  all  the 
tenderness  and  ardor  of  a  man — ^jou  know  ! — 
and,  I  knowing  also,  do  not  require  to  be  told, 
that  you  love  me — aye !  and  that  with  all  the 
purity,  and  tervor  which  characterize  the  most 
amiable  of  your  sex  I  know,  and,  therefore, 
shall  not  tliitik  of  demanding  any  confession  of 
you !  Still  I  feel  that  there  is  something 
"wanted  to  constitute  a  regular  declaration  1 — 
something  to  make  it  complete  !  Now,  what 
is  that  something?      What   have  I   to  say! 
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Come,   come !  you   might   help  me   a  little  ! 
Will  you  not  in  this  extremity  assist  me  at  all  >"' 

"Do  you  reiilly  think,"  said  Juliana,  with  a 
timid  smile,  "  that  you   need  ray  assistance  i" 

"  Wliy,  of  course.  How  should  I  know  what 
to  say  ?  I  have  had  no  experience  !  Come, 
give   me  a  notion — a  key  to  what   is  usual  V 

•'  How  is  it  possible  for  me  to  do  so?" 

"  Don't  you  know  at  all  what  is  customary 
on  these  occasions  'i" 

•*  I  know  that  you  are  a  kind,  good  soul," 
said  Juliana,  "  and  that  you  have  adopted  this 
playful  course  in  order  that  I  m-ght  not  feel 
embarrassed.  Believe  me,  I  appreciate  the 
motive  ;  and,  as  regards  my  love  for  you,  dear 
Charles,  you  do  not  wish  me  to  confess  it,  and 
I  will  not  deny  it." 

"Juliana,"  said  Charles,  having  kissed  her 
brow  fervently,  "  my  own  Juliana, — for  you 
are  my  own — I  have  long  felt  it — Witchcraft," 
he  added,  with  a  smile  of  gaiety  on  perceiving 
tears  springing  into  her  eyes.  "  Witchcraft, 
doubtless,  inspired  me  with  the  feeling  that  we 
were  destined  for  each  other,  and  so  I  told  my 
father  and  yours." 

"  Have  you  ?"  inquired  Juliana,  anxiously, 
"  have  you  then  spoken  to  them  on  the  sub- 
ject ?" 

"  Of  course  !" 

"  And — and  what  did  they  say  ?" 

"  They  said,  Juliana,  that  they  beliered  that 
we  were  worthy  of  each  other  !"  { 

"Bless  them  ! — bless  them  I"  exclaimed  Ju- 1 
liana,  as  Charles  passionately  pressed  her  to 
his  breast.  "  Oh  !"  she  added,  bursting  into  i 
tears,  "  I  am  so  happy — so  very,  very  happy  !"  ! 
"Indeed!"  said  Charles,  drying  his  eyes 
privately.  "  Indeed  !  happy  and  in  tears  ! 
What  a  happy  creature  Niobe  must  have  been. 
Am  I  to  infer  from  the  fact  of  your  being 
happy  when  you  weep  that  you  are  wretclied 
when  you  smile  ?  Come,  this  will  never  do — 
this  will  never  do  at  all.  There,"  he  added, 
after  a  pause,  during  which  they  gazed  at 
each  other  with  an  expression  of  the  most  in- 
tense affection.  "There  now,  run  away,  I 
have  nothing  more  to  say  to  you  now  :  run 
away.  Having  succeeded  in  making  you  so 
wretched,  I  am  happy." 

Juliana,  however,  did  not  "run  away."  She 
lingered  still,  and  wept  and  f;niled,  and  clung  \ 
to  Charles,  as  they  paced  the  ro(jin  with  hearts 
full  of  rapture,  and  thus  they  continued  locked 
in  each  other's  arms  until  they  saw  Sir  John  . 
and  the  Widow  approaching,  when  she  yielded  i 
to  another  sweet  embrace,  and  having  blessed  j 
him  with  fervor,  disappeared. 

"  Well,  Charles,"  said  Sir  John,  as  he  and 
the  Widow  entered  the  room ;  "  still  alone,  I 
perceive.     You  must  have  been  very  dull  I"      | 

"  Not  at  all ;"  replied  Charles,  with  a  smile 
of  great  siLrnificance,  which  not  only  Sir  John 
but  the  Widow    understood — all    having  been  I 
explained  to  her  during  their    absence — "  not ! 
at  all !     I  hope  that  you  have  had  a  pleasant ' 
walk  ?"  i 

"  Have  you  forgotten,"  said  Sir  John,  "  that  j 
I  have  hafl  the  society  of  Mrs,  Wardle  >" 
"  Well,  it  didn't  occur  to  me  at  the  moment. 


Of  course  it  couldn't  be  otherwise  than  pleas- 
ant ?" 

"  Really,"  said  the  Widow,  "you  gentlemen 
spoil  us.  You  are  so  complimentary,  so  kind, 
so  polite,  that  you  cause  us  sometimes  to  for- 
get your  superiority  !'' 

"  Our  superiority  !"  said  Charles,  turning  to 
Sir  John,  "  when  they  carry  all  before  them, 
and  when  it  takes,  moreover,  all  our  time  to 
please  them  1  They  are,  doubtless,  impressed 
deeply  with  a  sense  of  our- superiority  1  Whj-, 
we  are  their  slaves  ! — we  seem  to.  live  express-" 
ly  for  them  I  St.  Peter,  indeed,  calls  them  the 
weaker  vessels ;  but  that  weakness  is  the  germ 
of  their  strength  !  We  are  morally  weaker 
than  they  !  for  what  is  it  but  weakness  which 
prompts  us  to  love  them,  to  praise  them,  to 
court  them,  and  even  to  adore  them?  I  hold 
this  to  be  a  species  of  infatuation,  which,  in- 
deed, develops  nothing  but  weakness.  Superi- 
ority, forsooth!  Why,  they  know  well  that 
they  are  the  superior  swells  !  St.  Peter  is  their 
friend;  but  what  says  St.  Peter? — 'Ye  wives 
be  in  subjection  to  your  husbands,  that  if  any 
obey  not  the  word,  they  also  may  without  the 
woi'd  be  won  by  the  conversation  of  the  wives.' 
Does  this  show  our  superiority?  He  knew 
their  influence  ! — in  short,  he  being  a  married 
man,  knew,  of  course,  all  about  it.  "  But,"  he 
added,  with  a  smile,  "  I  shall  have  a  lecture 
presently,  if  I  continue  to  talk  thus  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Mrs.  Wardle.    Have  you  seen  George?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Sir  John,  "  I  have  seen  him." 

"  He'll  be  here  directly,  no  doubt,"  said 
Charles.  "  A^ow,"  he  added,  looking  at  hia 
watch,  "  you  have  just  sufficient  time  to  dre98 
for  dinner." 

"  I'll  go,"  said  Sir  John,  as  George  knocked 
at  the  door — ''  I'll  be  back  in  ten  minutes." 

He  then  left  the  room,  and  met  George 
coming  in  ;  hut  although  he  looked  at  him,  he 
said  not  a  word.  Nor  did  a  single  word  pass 
between  them  during  dinner.  The  widow,  to 
whom  Juliana  had  confided  the  substance  of  all 
that  had  transpired  between  her  and  Charles, 
was  in  excellent  spirits,  and  so  indeed  was 
Charles ;  but  Sir  John,  although  he  tried  to 
subdue  the  feelings  which  George's  conduct 
had  excited,  found  it  perfectly  impossible  to  be 
gay.  He  therefore  left  unusually  early,  and 
George  left  with  him;  and  as  they  walked  side 
by  side.  Sir  John  said,  "  Where  is  that  I.  O.  U.?" 

"  I  have  destroyed  it,"  replied  George ;  "  I 
destroyed  it  this  morning." 

"  Very  well,"  returned  Sir  John,  who  could 
scarcely  control  his  indignation ;  "  veri/  well." 
And  not  another  word  was  uttered  until  thev 
reached  the  hotel,  when  Sir  John  summoned 
Corney  and  retired. 

Now,  Corney,  who  felt  quite  at  home  in  this 
establishment,  had  become  a  great  favorite  of 
the  porter,  from  whom  he  had  drawn  the  secret 
of  George  having  gone  out  the  preceding  night 
when  Sir  John  had  retired  to  rest ;  and  con- 
ceiving it  to  be  extremely  probable  that  when 
all  was  secure  George  would  go  out  again,  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  follow  him,  in  order  to  see 
where  he  went,  and  to  ascertain  what  he  went 
for. 

He  therefore,  on   being  dismissed  for   the 
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night,  prevailed  upon  his  friend  to  tell  him 
vhen  George  went  out ;  and  as  the  porter  had 
been  instructed  to  let  George  know  when  Sir 
John  had  retired,  the  required  information  was 
given  to  both,  and  both  very  soon  left  the  hotel. 
They  had,  however,  scarcely  left,  when  Sir 
John  rang  his  bell,  and  the  porter,  who  went 
up,  wa.<,  on  being  questioned  closely,  constrain- 
ed to  admit  that  Corney  was  out. 

"  Strange,"  said  Sir  John,  "  very  strange. 
Desire  him  to  come  up  immediately  on  his  re- 
turn." 

"  Is  there  nothing  I  can  do,  Sir  John  ?"  in- 
quired the  porter. 

"I  wish  to  see  him;  therefore,  send  him  up 
the  moment  he  returns." 

The  porter  of  course  promised  to  do  so,  and 
left  him. 

Meanwhile,  Corney — enveloped  in  a  great- 
coat four  sizes  too  large  for  him,  and  mufBed 
np  in  a  shawl  of  extraordinary  dimensions — 
followed  George,  of  course  unconscious  of  the 
alarming  fact  of  his  having  been  summoned  by 
Sir  John. 

"  Now,  I  wonder,"  thought  he,  "  what  that 
beauty  is  up  to ;  I  doubt  he's  after  no  good. 
And  yet,  perhaps,  he  is  going  to  see  life.  Well, 
I've  often  heard  of  life;  and,  doubtless,  life 
ought  to  be  seen.  But  what  sort  of  life  do  they 
call  life  f  That  wholly  puzzles  me.  Now,  1 
know  town's  the  place  for  improvement.  I 
know  I've  improved  vastly  since  I've  been 
here.  I've  picked  up  a  whole  mob  of  words  in 
that  kitchen  which'll  right  on  astonish  the  rurals 
at  home.  If,  therefore,  to  see  life  is  to  improve, 
I  now  stand  an  excessively  out-and-out  chance; 
inasmuch  as  hfe  ought  to  enlarge  the  inaccess- 
ible incomprehensiveness  of  the  highly  intel- 
lectual intelligence  of  the  mind,  "rhat's  the 
ticket ! — that's  what  makes  the  Londoners  about 
five-and-twenty  times  as  wide  awake  as  weas- 
els. Hallo  !  here  you  are,"  said  he,  as  George 
enttred  the  house  of  the  Artful ;  "  now,  then, 
for  a  taste  of  this  incomprehensible  life." 

He  followed,  and  called  for  a  glass  of  ale, 
■which  he  leisurely  sipped  as  he  stood  at  the 
bar,  while  George  and  D'Almaiue  were  in  the 
little  bar-parlor. 

Presently,  he  heard  George  swearing  aloud 
— but  had,  of  course,  no  idea  of  its  being  in 
consequence  of  the  I.  0.  U.  having  been  given 
to  Sir  John — and  the  next  moment  saw  him 
come  to  the  door  in  a  rage,  and  summon  the 
landlord  from  the  bar. 

"  What's  up  now  ?"  thought  Corney,  as  high 
words  arose  between  George  and  the  landlord. 
"  There's  something  amiss — and  yet  this  may 
be  life  in  its  cradle  :  I  shall  see  it  by  andbye, 
perhaps,  in  all  its  youth  and  beauty.  Anything 
going  forward  up  stairs?"  he  inquired  of  a  man 
who  was  standing  beside  him  at  the  bar. 
"  Ratting,"  replied  the  man.  ■" 

"  Oh !"  said  Corney,  who  did  not  at  all  un- 
derstand what  was  meant.  "Ratting:  ah! 
There  appears  to  be  a  good  many  people  going 
up." 

"  The  room  is  always  full  when  there's  any- 
thing of  a  match." 

"  Ah.     But  ratting :  what's  that  ?" 


"  What  d'you  mean  ?"  cried  the  man,  with  a 
scowl.     You  don't  know  what  it  is,  I  dessay  1" 

"  1  don't,  indeed,"  returned  Corney.  "  I've 
only  just  come  up  to  town." 

"  Well,  if  you  don't  know.  Til  tell  you.  They 
put  a  number  of  rats — say  twenty,  thn  ty,  forty, 
or  fifty,  or  a  hundred — into  the  pit,  and  the  dog 
that  kills  'em  quickest  wins  the  match." 

"  Oh,  ratting  !''  cried  Corney:  "I  see." 

"  A  sort  of  rat  hunt,  with  all  the  rats  ketched." 

"  I  understand.  Will  you  have  a  erlass  of 
ale  ?" 

"  I'd  rather  have  a  drain  o'  gin." 

"  Well,  then,  have  it,"  said  Corney,  ^ho 
emptied  his  glass,  and  then  ordered  two 
"  chains  "  of  gin. 

By  this  time  the  storm  in  the  bar-parlor  had 
subsided  ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  George  and 
D'Almaine  re-appeared,  and  proceeded  up 
stairs  with  the  landlord. 

"  Will  you  go  up  'i"  said  Corney,  addressing 
his  friend. 

"  'ITiey  charges  sixpence  apiece,"  replied  the 
man. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Corney  ;  "  come  along  ; 
I'll  pay  for  you.  I  doii't  like  to  go  alone.  Will 
you  come  (' 

The  man  consented,  and  they  went  up  to- 
gether, and  found  the  room  crowded  with  per- 
sons, of  whom  the  majority  were,  perhaps,  the 
most  ferocious-looking  fellows  that  ever  assem- 
bled within  a  corresponding  space. 

"  Now,"  said  D'Almaine,  addressing  George, 
"  if  you  want  to  see  a  dog  kill  in  style,  my 
Blazer  will  show  you  how  it  ouglit  to  be  done. 
But,  first,"  he  added,  aloud,  "  if  there  be  a  dog 
in  the  room  that  any  one  liappens  to  be  sweet 
upon,  I'll  back  mine  against  him  for  a  tenner 
or  a  twenty,  to  kill  five-and-twenty  rats,  and 
give  him  five  pounds  weight." 

"  Mine  shall  kill  against  yours  for  a  fiver," 
said  a  fellow  who  had  a  dog  under  his  arm. 

"  Yours  !"  cried  D'Almaiue;  "  yours  is  near- 
ly double  the  weight." 

"  Can't  help  that.  I  didn't  make  him.  Hen; 
he  is,  what  he  is.  If  you  like  to  make  the 
match,  post  the  money." 

"  Well,  I  don't  mind  for  a  fiver  :  the  weight's 
too  much,  but  I  only  want  to  show  what  he 
can  do." 

"  I'll  bet  a  tenner  on  the  little  one,"  cried 
George. 

"  Done  !"  cried  the  Artful.  "  Make  it  twer- 
ty  if  you  like  I' 

George,  whom  D'Almaine  liad  assured  that 
no  dog  alive  could  beat  his,  replied,  "  Well, 
then  twenty  let  it  be." 

The  rats  were  produced  and  counted  into  the 
pit — which  was  formed  of  a  sheet  of  zinc,  three 
feet  wide,  making  a  circle  of  about  four  yards 
in  diameter — and  D'Almaine,  having  won  the 
toss,  put  )iis  dog  amongst  them. 

Two  time  keepers  and  a  referee,  of  course, 
had  been  appointed,  and  when  the  dog  had 
done  his  work — which  he  did  with  amazing 
quickness — they  agreed  upon  the  time  without 
the  slightest  hesitation. 

Tlie  jMt  was  tlien  cleared  and  fresh  rats  were 
produced,  which  the  other  dog  killed  ev<=n 
quicker  llian  D'Almaine'sI — the  difference  waa 
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not  more  than  tViree  or  four  seconds,  but  quite  tliat  Cdrney  liad  ln'cn  upstairs — now  came  for- 

sufficient  to  cause   George  to  lose  his  twenty  i  \v;ir;l,  I'lilly  ciin\  inccd  of  his  huviiiif  been  seen, 

pounds.  and  loDlciiit;'  at  him  fiercely,  said,  "How  cauie 

Now  this  "sport"  Corney  diihi't   like.     The  you  here  i'' 
blood  of  tlie  deaxi  and   dying  rats  produced  a       "  Beg  paidon,"  replied  Corney,  wlio  now,  of 

feeling  of  sickness   Avhich    was   any  tiling   bat  course,   ^a\v   tiiat    li«  had   diseovt'red   hinisel£ 

agreeable.     He,  therefore,  turned  to  liis  friend,  "  Lulled,  fcjir,  1  beg  pardon  :  but   I  have  been 


and  said,  "  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is  ;  I  can't  stand 
much  more  of  tliis  game,  I  must  go  and  have 
some  brandy  T' 

"  Oh,"  said  his  compnnion,  "stop  and  see  tlie 
next  match.  I'll  stand  a  glass  when  we  go 
down." 

Well !  Corney  did  stop,  although  he  felt  very 
queer :  but  before  the  match  was  over  lie 
missed  his  friend  !  He  thought  it  strange  ! — 
very  strange — but  conceiving  that  his  Iriend 
might  feel  equally  queer,  and  had  gone  down 
to  order  the  brandy,  he  followed,  but  found  no 
friend  there. 

"  Well,''  thought  he,  as  lie  stood  at  the  bar, 
"he  needn't  have  sneaked  off  so  !  1  didn't  want 
him  to  pay  for  tiie  brainly !  He  thought,  1 
suppose,  I  couldn't  pay  for  it  myself !  What 
do  I  care  ?     Let  him  go." 

He  then  ordered  sixpennyworth  of  brandy 
and  water ;  but  when  he  was  about  to  pay  fo 
it,  he  found  the  pocket  in  wliich  he  usually  kept 
his  money  turned  inside  out !  Tliis  he  thought 
even  more  strange  than  the  absence  of  hi 
friend  !  He  felt  his  other  pockets:  they  were 
all  out  for  an  airing  !  He  felt  for  his  watch, 
and  even  that  was  gone  ! 

"  I  have  been  robbed  !"  said  he,  to  the  man 
who  had  mixed  the  brandy  and  water — "  plun- 
dered of  everything  !" 

"  Can't  help  that,"  replied  the  man,  "  I  want 
the  money  for  this  six  of  brandy." 

"  I  tell  you  I've  been  robbed  of  every  penny, 
watch  and  all !  Did  you  see  that  man  come 
down  stairs  I  was  standing  here  with  ?'' 

"  I  don't  know  what  man  you  stood  here 
with  ;  but  you're  the  only  man  Unit's  been  down 
since  the  matches  commenced." 

"  I  am  ?  that's  luck}'.  I  sliall  catch  him  yet, 
111  stand  here  till  lie  doescuHwe  down,  and  then 
I'll  pounce  upon  him  !" 

"  Well ;  but  wlio's  to  pay  for  this  six  of 
brandy  ?" 

"  Stop  a  bit :  stop  till  I  get  my  money 
back  !" 

"  Stop  till  you  get  it  hack.  If  you  never 
get  it  back,  who's  to  pay  for  it  then  ?" 

"  What's  all  this  about  V  demanded  the  Art- 
ful, as  he  came  down,  followed  by  George  and 
D'Almaine.     "  What's  the  row  ?" 

"  This  fellow,"  said  the  bar-man,  "  has  order- 
ed six  of  brandy  and  now  he  pretends  he's 
been  robbed." 

"  Pretends !"  cried  Corney,  indignantly ; 
"  there's  no  pretending  in  the  case  !  Look  here. 
They've  turned  every  blessed  individual  pocket 
I  liave  about  me  inside  out,  and  stole  my  watch 
into  the  bargain  !" 

"  Where  was  this  done  ?"  inquired  the  Art- 
ful 

"  Up  stairs,"  replied  Corney,  "  while  the  rats 
were  being  killed." 

George — who  had  recognised  his  voice  in  a 
jnoment,  but  who  had  kept  back  until  he  heard 


robbij 

"  Served  you  right !"  cried  George,  with  an 
exjiression  of  ferocity.  "  What  busiiiesa  had 
you  here  i" 

'■  Do  you  know  him,  Sir  T  inquired  the  Art- 
ful. 

"Know  him!"  replied  George.  "I  know 
him." 

"  Well,  then,  we'll  find  out  who  robbed  him 
if  we  can." 

"  Remain  here  till  I  leave,"  said  George, 
sternly.     "  Do  you  hear  ?" 

"  I'll  not  go,  sir,  till  you  go,"  replied  Corney, 
humbly.  And  when  George  had  entered  the 
room  with  D'Almaine,  he  begged  of  tiie  Art- 
ful to  find  out  the  thief 

"  i^ow,"  said  George,  while  Corney,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  and  without  a  pocket  hani- 
kercliief  to  wipe  them,  was  mournfully  de- 
scribing his  abient  friend,  "  how  came  that  in- 
fernal fellow  here  ?" 

"  Do  you  think  Sir  John  sent  him  ?"  inquired 
D'Almaine. 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  think,"  replied 
George  ;  "  I  can  hardly  think  him  guilty  of 
such  an  act  of  meanness.  Besides,  his  object 
has  ever  been  to  conceal  all  that  he  has  dis- 
covered." 

"  Then  of  course  he  would  not  employ  his 
servant  to  find  you  out  V 

"  No,"  said  George,  "  no  :  he  was  never  sent 
by  him.     But  how  came  the  fellow  here  ?" 

"  Perhaps  he  came  by  mere  accident." 

"  Well,  but  look  at  the  time  !  He  has  no 
right  to  be  out  at  tliis  time  of  night !" 

"  If,  like  you,  he  slipped  out  unknown  to 
Sir  Jr)hn,  you  can  soon  make  that  all  n^ht  with 
him. 

"  Yes,  if  it  should  be  so — but  then  there's 
the  'ifl'  And  yet  I  crt?t'<  think  that  he  has 
been  sent  as  a  spy." 

"No,  no;  it  isn't  likely.  Tou  may  make 
your  mind  easy  on  that  point  at  once  ;  and  as 
for  the  other — if  he  came  out  merely  for  a 
spree — why,  for  his  own  sake,  he'll  not  say  a 
word  to  Sir  John.  1  wouldn't  let  the  thing 
disturb  me.  It  certainly  is  strange  that  he 
should  happen  to  come  into  the  very  house — 
but " 

"  I'll  be  no  longer  in  suspense,"  said  George ; 
"  I'll  ascertain  at  once,  if  you'll  do  me  the 
favor  to  leave  the  room  for  iive  minutes,  I'll 
have  him  in  here." 

"  Shall  1  send  him  in." 

"  Aye,  do  so,"  replied  George,  who  imme- 
diately assumed  a  severely  solemn  aspect; 
"  yes,  do  so." 

Corney,  who  was  anxiously  watching  for  his 
friend,  on  hearing  this  summons,  was  about  to 
leave  his  post,  but  was  instantly  stopped  by 
the  Artful. 

"No,  no,"  said  he,  "wait  till  they're  all 
down,  or  as  they  must  be  pretty  well  all  down 
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BOW,  come  up  with  me  into  the  room  and  point 
him  out." 

They  accordingly  went  up  together ;  but, 
alas  I  Corney's  fnend  was  not  visible  there, 
and  as  it  was  clear  that  that  friend  had  de- 
camped, the  victim,  in  obedience  to  George's 
summons,  t^lowly  entered  the  bar  parlor. 

"  Now,  sir,"  said  George,  with  an  expression 
of  solemnity,  "  how  came  you  here  V 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir,"  replied  Corney,  tremu- 
lously, "  1  hope  you'll  forgive  nie.  1  only 
slipped  out,  sir,  to  see  a  little  life." 

"  Life !"  echoed  George,  in  a  tone  of  sur- 
passing gravity,  "life!  In  such  life  there  is 
death  ! — death  to  virtue,  to  probity,  to  iuno 
cence  1 — death  to  every  sentiment  of  justice 
and  of  mercy  ! — death  to  those  feelings  which 
exalt  the  man  above  the  grovelling  level  of  the 
brute  !" 

"  I  know  it's  wrong,  air,"  said  Corney ;  "  I 
know  it's  very  wrong,  but  I  hope,  sir,  you'll 
not  tell  Sir  John  of  it." 

"  Were  he  to  know  that  you  were  here,  he 
would  on  the  instant  discharge  you.  As  for 
me,  he  knows  my  mission.  He  knows  that  it 
is  to  watch  the  progress  of  vice — to  measure 
the  strides  of  profligacy,  and  to  note  the  bane- 
ful influence  of  corruption  !  He  knows  that 
my  object  is  not  like  yours,  the  gratification  of 
a  morbid  appetite,  but  to  mark  how  innocence 
is  betrayed — how  virtue  is  snared — and  how 
honor  is  blasted !" 

"  1  hope  you'll  forgive  me :  I  hope  you  will, 
sir,  and  not  tell  Sir  John." 

"  I  know  not,"  replied  George,  "  whether  I 
can,  consistently  with  my  duty  to  him,  forbear  ; 
but  if  I  do,  it  will  only  be  on  one  condition, 
which  is  that  you  solemnly  promise  me  never 
to  enter  a  house  of  this  description  again." 

"  I  never  will,  sir  ;  indeed  I  never  will." 

"  Remember  that  in  houses  of  this  character 
the  scourges  of  society  assemble,  those  scourges 
that  are  permitted  to  show  by  contrast  how 
sweet  is  a  life  of  rural  purity  and  devotion." 

"  I  will  remember ;  indeed  I  will.  Then 
you'll  not  tell  Sir  John,  sir  ? ' 

"  I'll  not.  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  do  so,  but 
I'll  not.  Now  return.  I'll  ascertain  if  your 
watch  can  be  recovered,  and  follow  shortly." 

Corney  bowed,  and  having  thanked  him,  left 
the  house. 

"Now,"  said  he,  confidentiallv  to  himself 
"I'll  not  talk  of  flesh  !— flesh  I'll  not  think 
about ! — no !  I'll  talk  of  angels — for  if  they 
didn't  know  him,  he'd  deceive  the  whole  lot.  I 
never — there,  don't  say  a  word  about  decep- 
tion— don't  breathe  the  name  of  hypocrisy  af- 
ter this.  Nothrvrj  can  come  up  to  it!  It's 
what  I  call  a  right  on  excruciating  something, 
which  makes  you  feel,  while  it  lasts,  that  your 
knowledge  of  the  man  is  nothing  more  than 
one  monstrous  leviathan  lie  !  His  mission  : 
yes,  his  mission.  His  mission  to  back  a  dog 
for  twenty  pounds  against  another,  to  worry 
the  life  out  of  five  and-twenty  rats  !  Aye  ! 
but  then  he  did  this  to  watch  the  i)rogress  of 
vice,  the  strides  of  profligacy,  and  the  influence 
of  corruption ! — he  did  it  to  murk  how  inno- 
cence was  betrayed,  how  virtue  was  snared, 


and  how  honor  was  blasted !  I  remember 
every  word.  And  if  I  didn't  know  what  I  do 
know,  what  should  I  take  him  to  be  ?  But 
send  I  may  live  though,  isn't  it  awful?  Isn't 
it  enough  to  make  a  man's  blood  boil  ? — isn't 
it  enough  to  make  him  hate  the  sight  of  one 
who  pretends  to  such  out-and-out  sanctit^.- 
Who  can  wonder  at  his  passing  for  a  pure  and 
pious  man  ?  No  one  who  knows  him  as  I  do. 
If  I  hadn't  known  him  so  well,  I  of  course 
should  have  swallowed  it  all.  And  he  thinks 
I  have  swallowed  it  all — I  know  that's  what 
lie  thinks — because  he  don't  know  I  know 
what  I  know.  That  man  ought  to  be  a  play- 
actor. He  can  take  any  part,  rough  or  smooth. 
He  can  speak  like  a  parson,  or  swear  like  a 
trooper.  He  can  pull  a  long  face,  or  drink, 
laugh,  and  be  jolly  : — he  can  talk  about  inno- 
cence, virtue,  and  faith,  and  bet  an  even  tenner 
upon  a  rat-dog.  Nothing  conies  amiss  to  him: 
1  never  saw  his  likeness — in  fact,  I  don"t  think 
there's  another  of  the  sort.  He  gets  over  me 
altogether.  But  what  a  set  of  wretches,  to 
have  to  deal  with  ! — scourges,  he  calls  them — 
the  scourges  of  society — permitted  or  sent, 
like  bugs  and  fleas,  to  prey  upon  the  innocent 
which  isn't  wide  awake.  Well,  one  of  these 
scourges  scourged  me  pretty  tidy  !  here  seven- 
atidsixpence,  besides  the  coppers,  and  old  fa- 
tlier's  watch,  worth  all  a  pound,  and  a  hand- 
kerchief, which  cost  three-and-six  when  it  was 
new.  If  he  has  such  a  haul  about  every 
week,  he'll  soon  be  able  to  keep  hia  horse  and 
gig  !  But,  how  did  'he  get  the  watch  out  ? — 
that  ]3uzzles  me ;  not  that  it's  a  mite  of  use 
being  puzzled  about  it — not  a  mite.  I  wonder 
he  didn't  take  shirt  and  all !  Now,  I  know 
what  I'd  do  with  that  fellow  :  I  wouldn't  hang 
him,  hanging's  too  good  for  him;  he  should 
have  neither  judge  nor  jury  ;  I'd  take  him  as 
he  is,  and  I'd  strip  him  to  the  hips,  and  tie  hia 
hands  and  feet  fiist,  and  lay  him  in  that  rat 
pit.  I'd  then  get  a  hundred  hungry  out-sized 
rats  and  make  them  savage,  and  if  they  didn't 
teach  him  how  to  steal  another  watch  and 
another  pocket-handkerchief,  and  another  se- 
venandsixpence,  it  would  be  a  very  strange 
thing  to  me.  And  this  is  life  1  Well  might 
George  say,  that  in  such  life  there's  death. 
And  that's  how  he  gets  over  you.  What  he 
says  about  things  is  so  true  that  you  can't  get 
a  pull ; — for  how  much  virtue,  how  much  inno- 
cence, W)W  much  justice,  or  how  much  mercy, 
was  there  round  that  blessed  rat-pit !  If  he'd 
only  act  up  to  what  he  says,  he'd  do  stunning; 
but  he  won't,  and  that  makes  him  what  he  is 
— the  cunningest  card  that  ever  deceived  living 
flesh  !" 

Now,  as  Corney's  profoundest  thoughts  were 
engaged  in  this  soliloquy,  and  as  he  unconsci- 
ously walked — notwithstanding  his  great  coat 
and  shawl — at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour, 
he  perspired  with  such  infinite  freedom  that  he 
was  .pleased,  highly  pleased,  when  he  reached 
the  hotel ;  but  what  pen  can  describe  the  true 
nature  of  his  feelings — what  pencil  can  portray 
his  intense  dissatisfaction,  on  receiving  that 
startling  intelligence  with  which  the  swelling 
bosom  of  the  porter  teemed  ! 

"  What !"  he  exclaimed,  with  an  aspect  of 
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horror.      "  Ah !'    he    aildLnl,    after    a    jiavi^e, 
"you're  only  jokiiTr." 

"  1  tell  villi,"  said  the  jiorter,  "  tliat  it'  he's 
rung  once  he  has  runi;-  a  dozen  times,  and  that 
he  is  even  now  waiting  up  to  see  you." 

'•  Well,  but  do  you,  nmv,  I  say,  upon  your 
soul,  now — do  you  only  tell  nie  tliis  to  i'lighteu 
me?' 

"  It's  a  fact,  as  I'm  a  man.  There  you  are,'' 
he  added,  as  the  hell  rung  again ;  "  are  you  sa- 
tisfied now  <" 

"Well,  but  what  am  I  to  say?  My  life, 
though,  here's  a  jub!  What  excuse  am  I  to 
make  i  I  conld  make  a  thousand ;  but  the 
question  is,  which  of  that  thousand  will  do  ?  I 
can't  say  I've  been  to  see  a  friend,  because  I 
don't  know  a  soul." 

"  I  generally  get  over  these  things  best  when 
I  tell  the  truth,''  observed  the  porter. 

"  Yes;  but  if  I  tell  the  truth  I  shall  bring 
another  into  the  scrape." 

"  Your  young  master,  you  mean  ?" 
"  Yes ;  and  that'll  not  do." 
"  Well,  you  know  yoiu"  own  business.  / 
have  always  found  the  truth  answer  the  pur- 
pose best.  At  all  events,  if  I  were  you,  I'd 
lose  no  more  time ;  I'd  go  up  at  once,  and  see 
him." 

"  Well,  but  I'm  po  stunning  hot !  I'm  all 
over  wet.  The  perspiration  pours  down  me  to 
Buch  an  extent  that  I'm  like  a  hot  shower-bath 
all  over." 

"  So  much  the  better ;  it  will  show  that  you 
were  anxious  to  make  haste  home.  There,  go 
up  at  once.     You  know  v/hat  to  say." 

"  If  I  do  may  I  be  blessed  !  However  !  I 
must^ro.' — and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  I 
have  to  go  for  good.  As  true  as  I'm  alive,  it's 
enough  to  make  a  man  eat  his  head  off.  He 
couldn't  want  rae  at  any  other  time  !  No,  he 
must  want  me  on  this  particular  night,  because 
— and,  of  course,  merely  because — I  was  out. 
Well!  I'll  go  up,  at  all  events,  and  hear  what 
he  says.  I  must  make  the  best  I  can  of  it,  but 
bad  will  be  the  best." 

He  accordingly  went  up  to  Sir  John's  room, 

and  knocked,  and  on  l>eing  desired  to  enter,  he 

did  so,  and  found  that  Sir  John  had  been  reading. 

"  Cornelius  :"  said  Sir  John,  calmly,  "  Where 

have  you  been  ?" 

"  Jur^t  for  a  walk.  Sir  John,"  replied  Cornev, 
promptly. 

"  Why  choose  the  night  for  a  walk,  when 

you're  at  liberty  nearly  the  whole  of  the  day?" 

"  I  only  thought    I   should    like  to  have  a 

walk,  Sir  John,     I  beg  pardon,  Sir  John,  for 

not  naming  it  to  you." 

"  Ha\'e  you  been  walking  all  the  time  yon 
have  been  out  ?" 

"  No,  Sir  John,  not  exactly  all  the  time.     I 
•went  in  and  had  a  gia.ss  of  ale." 
"  Where  ?" 

"I   don't    know  tlie    sign.   Sir  John ;  but    it 

isn't  far  from  liere  ;  perhaps  nearly  half  a  mile. " 

"Then   you   merely    walked    there   and  had 

this  gbiss  of  ale,  and  walked  back?     You  aie 

Bure  that  you  went  no  where  else  ?" 

"  Quite  sure.  Sir  John  !"  rep'ie;!  Corney,  who 
now  bega'u  to  think  he  was  getting  over  it  in 
"tyle. 


"  How  long  did  you  remain  in  'his  house?" 

"  Feihaps  five  or  ten  minutes.  Sir  John." 

"  Oh, — live  or  ten  minutes.  Then  you  walk- 
ed half  a  mile,  8topi)ed  five  or  ten  niimites, 
went  no  where  else,  but  came  back  in  a  state 
of  steaming  perspiration,  and  diil  all  this  in 
three  hours  and  a  half!  Is  that  what  you 
wish  me  to  believe  ?" 

"  I  might  have  stopped  longer.  Sir  John,  than 
ten  miimtes." 

"  Did  you  stop  an  hour  ?" 

"  I  might  have  stopped  an  hour."  * 

"  'j'hen  by  dint  of  great  exertion — for  I  per- 
ceive that  you  perspire  very  freely — you  walk- 
ed this  mile  in  about  two  hours  and  a  half !" 

Corney,  who  was  not  prepared  for  this,  and 
didn't  at  all  know  how  to  get  over  it — was 
silent. 

"  You  had  better,"  continued  Sir  John,  "  tell 
the  truth.  If  you  do  .so  I  may  perhaps  look 
over  it;  but  if  you  continue  to  prevaricate — I'll 
take  you  back  with  me :  yes,  I'll  take  you  back 
— but  I'll  discharge  you,  sir,  immediately  on 
our  return." 

"  I  dare  not,  Sir  John,  I  dare  not  tell  the 
truth." 

"  Dare  not  ?  Why  not  ?  Have  you  been  in 
bad  company  ?" 

"  I  have.  Sir  John." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it.  I  thought,  Corneli- 
us— " 

"  If,"  said  Corney,  who  now  felt  that  Sir 
John  was  about  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  the 
wrong  subject — "  If  you'll  only  say,  Sir  John, 
you'll  not  tell  Mr.  George  that  I  t(jld  you,  you 
shall  know  the  whole  truth  from  beginning  to 
end." 

"  George  !"  echoed  Sir  John,  in  a  state  of 
amazement,  "  George  !  what  has  he  to  do  with 
it?     Have  you  been  out,  then,  for  him  ?" 

"  No,  Sir  John,  not  for  him,  I  have  been  out 
with  him." 

"  With  George  ?  well,  proceed." 

"  But  you'll  not  let  him  know,  Sir  John  ?" 

"  No — no  :  proceed." 

"  I  knew  it  was  wrong — very  wrong,"  pursu- 
ed Corney  ;  "  but  as  Mr.  George  went  out  last 
night,  and  as  he  told  the  porter  to-night  to  let 
him  know  when  you  had  retired,  I  thought,  as 
a  matter  of  curiosity.  Sir  John,  I'd  follow  him 
and  see  where  he  went  to." 

"  How  dare  you,  sir,  assume  the  office  of  a 
spy  ?" 

"  I  know  it  was  wrong,  Sir  John,  very  wrong 
indeed ;  but  you  wished  me  to  tell  the  whole 
truth." 

"  Did  you  not  say  that  he  went  out  last 
night  ?" 

"  Yes,  Sir  John." 

"  And  is  he  out  now  ?" 

"  He  is ;  but  for  goodness  sake,  Sir  John, 
don't  let  him  know  I  told  you." 

"  Well — well :  go  on." 

"  Well,  Sir  John,  I  followed  him  ;  I  followed 
him  into  this  public  house,  and  while  I  was  at 
the  bar  he  went  into  the  bar-parlor." 

"  Did  he  not  see  you  ?" 

"  He  might  have  seen  me,  Sir  John ;  but 
didn't  know  rae  :  I  disguised  myself  in  a  great- 
coat and  shawl." 
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"  Well." 

"  By-and  by  he  came  out  of  the  parlor  with  a 
gentleman — that  dashint^  gentluinan  who  was 
here,  Mr.  D'Ahnaine  I  think  iiis  uaiiie  is — ami 
they  went  up  stairs  with  the  landlord.  1  fol- 
lowed and  found  that  some  dogs  were  going  to 
kill  some  rats  in  what  they  calietl  a  pit." 

"  And  did  George  bet  upon  either  of  the 
dogs  V 

"  Yes,  Sir  John.  He  bet  upon  one  dog  and 
lost  twenty  pounds  :  but  for  heavens  sake,  Sir 
John,  don't  tell  him  I  told  you  !" 

"  Did  you  happen  to  hear  whose  dog  that 
iras  ?" 

"  Yes,  Sir  John,  Mr.  D'Almaine's." 

"  And  who  won  tlie  money  ?"' 

"  The  landlord.  Sir  John.  Well,  the  sight 
made  me  sick,  and  I  went  down  stairs  for  a 
small  glass  of  brandy  ;  but  when  I  felt  for  the 
money  to  pay  for  it,  I  found  I'd  been  robbed 
of  every  individual  thing! — silver,  halfpence, 
handkerchief,  and  all ! — they  even  took  my  old 
father's  watch  !" 

"  Well  ?     Go  on." 

"  Well,  Sir  John,  I  never  felt  so  bad  before 
in  my  life  ;  and  while  I  was  telling  the  people 
how  I'd  been  robbed,  I  discovered  myself.  Mr. 
George  knew  my  voice  and  ordered  me  into 
the  bar-parlor.  Well,  I  felt  so  ill  1  didn't  know 
■what  to  do ;  but  I  begged  of  him  not  to  tell  you 
that  I'd  been  there,  and  after  that  he  told  me 
that  you  knew  that  his  object  in  going  to  such 
places  was  to  see  how  innocence  was  betrayed 
— how  virtue  was  snared,  and  how  honor  was 
blasted;  he  gave  me  a  very  severe  lecture,  and 
Bent  me  home." 

"  And  this  is  the  truth  ?" 

"  The  whole  truth,  Sir  John,  as  I  hope  to  be 
saved !" 

"  Very  well,  it  shall  go  no  farther :  unless 
indeed  you  name  it  yourself,  which  of  course 
you  will  not  do,  seeing  if  you  do  I  shall  be 
compelled  to  part  with  you  at  once.  You  may 
retire  ;  but  never  again  go  out  without  leave, 
or  assume  the  vile  office  of  a  spy." 

Corner  bowed  and  withdrew,  and  having  told 
his  friend  the  porter  that  he  had  managed  to 
get  over  it  pretty  well,  he  enjoined  him  not  to 
say  a  word  on  the  subject  to  George. 

"  Now,"  thouglit  Sir  John,  when  Corney  had 
retired,  "  what  am  I  to  do  ?  He  is,  I  fear,  in- 
corrigible, and  yet  he  must  not  be  abandoned. 
No  !  to  cast  him  off  were  to  entail  not  only  ruin 
upon  him,  but  shame  upon  all  connected  witli 
him.  Bad  as  he  is  I  have  still  a  duty  to  per- 
form; I  must  still  try  to  win  him  back  to  the 
path  of  rectitude  from  which  he  has  so  lament- 
ably strayed.  Oh !  what  a  noble  youth  he 
was — how  kind,  how  generous,  how  affvction 
ate — with  a  heart  as  free  from  guile  as  that  of 
an  infant,  and  a  mind  containing  all  the  germs 
of  intellect,  what  promise  did  he  give  of  being  a 
good,  if  not  indeed  a  great  man  !  What  is  he 
now  ?  A  rat  killer,  a  dog  funcier,  a  badger 
drawer,  a  cock  fighter — at  once  a  patron  and 
a  victim  of  the  dregs  of  society,  an  associate  of 
the  very  scum  of  tl>e  earth  and  withal  a  most 
incompreliensible  hypocrite  !  Can  this  grievous 
change  be  ascribed  to  any  want  of  exertion  or 
care  on  my  part  ?     Can  I  reproach  myself  with 


having  in  the  most  remote  manner  been  tb« 
ciUi.se  tif  this  pervtrsion  of  taste  and  intellect? 
True,  I  .sent  hmj  to  Cambridge  ;  it  is  also  true 
that  in  that  accursed  Barnwell  his  heart  and 
mind  were  poieoued,  but  can  1  censure  myself 
for  this  ?  It  may  be  said  that  1  ouirht  to  have 
nipped  his  profligacy  in  the  bud;  but  did  1  not 
endeavor  to  do  so  by  all  the  meaus  at  n;y  com- 
mand ?  and  did  he  not  on  every  occasion  on 
which  I  discovered  his  delinquency  declare 
with  all  the  fervor  of  truth,  that  he  had  resolv- 
ed on  abandoning  such  practices  for  ever  ? — 
What  could  I  do  more  ?  Have  I  not  taken  the 
utmost  pains  with  him — treated  him  with  all 
possible  kindness — ^made  every  effort  to  ensure 
his  happiness — checked  him  when  I  knew  him 
to  be  wrong,  and  applauded  him  when  I  con- 
ceived him  to  be  right  ?  How,  then,  can  I  re- 
proach myself?  I  feel  that  I  cannot  do  it  just- 
ly. Yet  something  must  be  done.  He  must 
not  be  cast  off.  He  is  now  in  the  midst  of  temp- 
tation and  must  therefore  no  longer  be  here. 
When  away  from  these  scenes  of  senselesa 
profligacy,  I  must,  if  possible,  devise  some  no- 
vel means  to  reclaim  him.  I  fear  that  all  my 
efforts  will  be,  as  they  have  hitherto  been,  use- 
less :  still  every  conceivable  means  must  be 
tried.  I  should  not  hold  his  reformation  to  be 
so  hopeless  were  it  not  for  his  hypocrisy.  One 
knows  neither  when  he  is  touched  nor  when  he 
is  not,  for  he  has,  unhappily,  no  respect  for 
truth.  That  note  in  which  he  pledged  his  *  sa- 
cred honor,'  proves  that  he  is  not  on  his  '  sacred 
honor'  to  be  believed.  There  is  the  difficulty  I 
— there  is  the  curse !  Were  he  a  thoughtlesa 
profligate  merely,  he  might  with  comparative 
ease  be  reclaimed,  but  as  he  is  a  deep  design- 
ing hypocrite,  I  fear  that  the  case  is  hopeless 
although  it  7nust  not  be  given  up  yet  in  de- 
spair.'' 

Having  made  up  his  mind  to  return  with 
George  as  soon  as  he  could  do  so  witliout  caus- 
ing his  real  motive  to  be  suspected.  Sir  John 
rose  earlv,  and  while  at  breakfast  with  Charles, 
Juliana,  and  the  wddow,  intimated  his  intention 
to  leave  town  on  the  Monday. 

"  Monday  ! "  exclaimed  Juliana,  "  next  Mon- 
day ?    Do  j'ou  mean  the  day  after  to  morrow  i" 

"  Yes,  dear,"  replied  Sir  John. 

"  Then,  indeed.  Sir  John,  we  cannot  possibly 
spare  you.  You  must  stay  another  week  with 
us  at  least !" 

"  Another  week,  my  dear,  may  not  have 
elapsed  before  I  see  you  again.  I  came  merely 
to  see  how  you  were  all  getting  on ;  and  as  I 
find  that  you  are  getting  on  well,  my  object  ot 
course  is  accomplished." 

"  Then  you  promise  to  come  again  within  a 
week  ?" 

"  I  cannot  make  any  absolute  promi-:e,  but  I 
think  it  very  likely  that  I  shall  do  so  !" 

"  Then,  dear  Mrs.  Wardle  can  of  course  re- 
main with  me  until  you  return  ?" 

"  You  must  settle  that  point  between  your- 
selves.    I  must  leave  that  entirely'  to  you." 

"  Well,  but  what  do  you  want  to  go  at  all 
for  ?"  inquired  Charles. 

"  I  have  some  arrangements  to  make,"  re- 
plied Sir  John,  "some  arrangements  which  I 
find  it  impossible  to  make  here." 
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"  Well,"  said  Charles,  ■who  conceived  that 
those  arrantferaeiits  might  have  reference  to 
himself  and  Juliana,  "  I  have  nothing  more  to 
eay  on  the  subject.  Then,  of  course,  you  return 
alone  V 

"  (ieorge  will  go  with  me." 

"  Do  you  want  him  to  go  ?" 

"  Why,  he  will  have  been  here  a  week  !'' 

"  Yes !  but  I've  not  spent  a  day  with  him 
yet!"^ 

"  You  have  nearly  the  whole  of  to-day  before 
you  I'' 

"  True  !  but  I  had  no  idea  of  his  leaving  so 
soon  !     Was  he  not  up  when  you  left  ?" 

"  I  didn't  see  him." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Charles,  "  if  these  ladies 
will  allow  me,  I'll  consign  them  to  you,  and 
spend  the  morning  with  old  George." 

"  Well,  we  don't  want  him !  Do  we,  my 
dear?"  said  Sir  John,  addressing  Juliana  archly. 

"  I  hope  that  he  will  dine  with  us,"  replied 
Juliana. 

"Of  course!  That's  understood!"  returned 
Sir  John.     "  Of  course  we  all  dine  together." 

Accordingly  Charles  immediately  after  break- 
fast took  leave  of  Juliana,  and  called  upon 
George,  whom  he  found  somewhat  languidly 
breakfasting  alone. 

"  Well,  old  fellow,"  said  Charles,  as  he  en- 
tered the  room.  "  Why  didn't  you  come  over 
and  breakfast  with  us  ?  You  are  about  the 
most  modest  creature  I  know.  I  suppose  you'd 
no  formal  invitation  ?" 

"  I  didn't  rise  till  rather  late,"  returned 
George  :  "  I  can't  go  to  sleep  till  it's  time  to 
get  up.  The  noise  which  the  carriages  produce 
is  worse  than  thunder." 

"  Well,  you'll  not  have  much  more  of  it  this 
time,"  said  Charles.  "  You  leave,  I  understand, 
■with  the  governor  on  Monday." 

"  On  Monday  ?" 

"  So  he  has  just  been  telling  us ;  and  I  there- 
fore left  the  ladies  with  him  for  the  purpose  of 
spending  the  morning  with  you." 

"  W^ell,"  returned  George,  who  of  course  un- 
derstood that  Sir  John's  chief  object  was  to  get 
him  out  of  town.  "  That's  kind — very  kind.  1 
am  quite  at  your  disposal." 

"  Now,"  said  Charles,  "  before  we  go  out  for 
a  stroll,  I  have  a  secret  to  communicate  to  you, 
old  fellow,  which  may — although  I  don't  know 
■why  it  should  much — amaze  you." 

"  A  secret !"  cried  George,  in  the  full  expec- 
tation of  its  having  reference  to  himself. 
"  What  is  it  ?" 

"  It  is  that  I  am  about  to  be  married." 

"Married  1"  cried  George,  who  felt  released 
on  one  hand,  although  galled  on  the  other. 
"  Married  !     Why,  to  whom  ?" 

"  To  whom  i^hould  you  think  ?  Have  your 
eyes  of  late  been  sealed  '<" 

"  You  do  not  mean  Miss  Lejeune  ?" 

"  Why,  whom  else  should  I  mean  ?" 

"  Well,  but  I  thought  you  hinted  to  me  the 
other  day  that  Lejeune  and  his  brother  had 
been  ruined." 

"  I  did  so  in  confidence ;  but  what  of  that  ?" 

"  She  has,  perhaps,  some  property  in  her  own 
right?"  ^    ^      ^ 

"  "WTiat  dc  you  mean?" 


"  Merely,  Charles,  that  if  she  has  not,  the 
governtir  may  witlihold  his  consent  to  the 
match." 

"  I  have  his  consent." 

''  Oh !"  cried  George,  with  an  expression 
which  elfectually  cui.cealed  his  real  feeling-:, 
"  if  that  be  tlie  ca.-e,  there's  an  end  of  it.  I 
wish  you  every  poHsihle  luippiness,"  he  added, 
taking  his  hand  and  shaking  it  warmly.  "May 
you  have  every  joy  permitted  here  and  that 
eternal  bliss  promised  iiereafter.  Well,"  he 
continued,  in  tones  of  unusual  gaiety,  "  and 
when  is  it  to  be  ?     Has  the  day  been  fixed  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Charles.  "  We  have  not  got 
so  far  as  that  yet.  In  fact,  I've  not  yet  obtained 
Juliana's  consent." 

"  Indeed  !    But  of  course,  you've  no  doubt — " 

"  Not  the  slightest.  We  understand  each 
other  exceedingly  well,  and  I  may  venture  to 
say  that  the  marriage  will  take  place  as  soon 
as  Lejeune  has  sufficiently  recovered  to  take 
part  in  the  ceremony." 

"  Well !  And  do  you  intend  to  reside  in 
town  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  at  present  what  arrangements 
may  be  made,  but  I  believe  that  they  are  the 
cause  of  the  governor's  leaving  town  so  soon." 

"  Then  he  is  going  to  make  arrangements  at 
home.  Ah,  I  see.  Well.  I've  no  doubt  they'll 
be  on  a  liberal  scale.  Does  Mrs.  Wardle  re- 
turn with  him  on  Monday  ?" 

"  I  believe  not,  in  fact  I  feel  sure  that  she 
wdl  not.  By  the  way,"  he  added,  smiling,  "  did 
you  ever  hear  the  Governor  call  her  Adelaide  V 

"  Adelaide  !"  echoed  George,  with  a  momen- 
tary scowl.     "  Adelaide  I     Never." 

"  He  called  her  Adelaide  yesterday,  inad- 
vertently I  believe,  still  as  Adelaide  he  ad- 
dressed her," 

"  Then,  I  suppose  we  are  to  have  two  mar- 
riages in  the  family." 

"No,"  replied  Charles,  "I  don't  think  that, 
although  I  should  like  her  as  a  step-mother  just 
as  well  as  I  do  in  her  present  position,  and  so 
would  Juliana  I  know.  Still  I  don't  think  that 
anything  of  that  kind  is  contemplated." 

"  Well,"  returned  George,  "  it  may  not  be." 

"I'll  ask  him  one  of  these  days,"  said  Charles, 
laughing,  "  I'll  put  it  to  him  whether  it  is  to  be 
a  match  or  not.  I'll  tell  him  that  you  are  most 
anxious  to  know." 

"  Nay,  I  am  not  anxious  about  it  at  all.  Mrs. 
Wardle  is  a  very  virtuous  person;  her  piety, 
moreover,  is  unquestionable,  and  I  really  do 
not  know  of  one  whom  I  should  like  as  a  step- 
mother so  well." 

"  I'll  certainly  tell  him  you  say  so,"  said 
Charles.  "  But,"  he  added,  "  there  is  no  chance 
of  that.  They  regard  each  other  as  brother 
and  sister,  but  that  anything  beyond  that  is 
contemplated  by  either  I  don't  for  a  moment 
believe." 

"  Well,"  said  George,  "  I  do  not  see  why  it 
should  not  be." 

"  Nor  do  I,"  returned  Charles,  whom  the 
idea  amused,  "  I'll  naine  it  to  him  if  I  live." 

They  then  with  an  air  of  gaiety  left  the  ho- 
tel, but  altl)ough  Charles  took  him  to  va'ioua 
exhibitions  which  he  conceived  could  not  fail 
to  delight  him,  George  was  deeply  engaged  in 
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THE  STEWARD: 


his  own  private  thoiiglitn  having  reference  to  1 
"Adelaide,"  Cliarles,  and  Juliana.  | 

"  Adelaide  1"  thought  he,  "  it  is  high  time  for  I 
me  to  look  out. —  Adelaide  ! — the  thing  speaks  i 
for  it-elf.  He  would  never  address  her  as  I 
Adelaide,  unless  he  intended  to  make  her  his , 
•wife.  Adelaide,  indeed  !  I  see  it  all  as  clearly 
as  if  it  were  done.  His  aim  is  to  rob  me  of  [ 
my  birthright.  This  is  to  be  his  revenge.  He 
has  given  his  consent  to  this  marriage — the 
marriage  of  a  younger  son  with  a  girl  without 
a  shilling,  in  order  that  they  and  their  children  ' 
niMV  be  rtupportedhandsoniely  out  of  the  estate, ! 
■while  he  cmiteniplates  making  this  Adelaide  his 
wife,  that  he  may  leave  her  the  residue,  if  not 
absolutely,  at  least  during  life,  and  thus  reduce 
trw,  who  ought  to  have  the  whole,  to  a  state  of 
comparative  beggary.  I  see  it! — /  see  it  1 — 
cunning  as  he  is,  I  see  it  all.  I  must  hence- 
forth regard  him  as  my  enemy — aye,  as  my 
greatest  enemy — for  who  can  be  a  greater 
enemy  than  he  who  seeks  to  rob  a  man  of  his 
birthright  ?  I  must  be  on  the  alert ;  I  mOst 
wateii  events  narrowly ;  I  must  not  stand  by 
tamely,  and  see  myself  robbed  of  that  to  which 
by  nature  I  am  entitled.  He  calls  me  a  hypo- 
crite ! — well  1  all  men  are  hypocrites  ;  but 
which  is  the  greater  hypocrite — he  who  as- 
sumes the  character  of  purity,  with  the  view 
of  securing  his  rights,  or  he  who,  in  order  to 
beggar  a  man,  wears  the  mask  of  paternal  af- 
fection ?  Why  he  is  a  far  greater  hypocrite 
than  I.  He  tries  to  generate  the  belief  that  he 
has  for  me  all  the  affection  that  a  father  should 
have  for  a  son,  while  engaged  in  a  series  of 
deeply  laid  schemes  to  deprive  that  son  of  his 
birthright.  Does  such  a  man  deserve  to  be 
called  father  ?     Would  that  he  were  dead  1" 

That  this  style  of  reasoning  tended  to  make 
George  more  satisfied  with  himself  is  a  fact 
which  scarcely  need  he  recorded,  seeing  that 
however  base  men  may  be,  they  seek,  if  not  a 
iustification  for  their  baseness,  at  least  an  ex- 
cuse for  its  e.xi.-itence.  He  who  injures  another 
without  an  excuse  hates  himself;  but  if  he  can 
attach  blame  to  him  whom  he  injures — if  he  be 
able  to  conceive,  without  reference  to  proof, 
that  that  man  designed  to  injure  him,  he  at 
once  pleads  this  as  his  justification.  Thus  the 
robber  seeks  to  justify  himself,  on  the  ground 
that  society  is  his  enemy  ;  and  thus  George, 
who  had  been  up  to  that  time  unable  to  attach 
the  slightest  blame  to  Sir  John — who  knew 
that  he  had  been  kind  and  affectionate — who 
knew  that  he  had  done  all  that  a  father  should 
do,  and  who  could  find  no  plea  for  disobedience, 
no  reason  to  cast  upon  him  any  reproach — the 
very  moment  it  entered  into  his  imagination 
that  Sir  John  was  designedly  working  against 
him,  he  seized  the  idea  to  cherish  as  the  means 
by  which  his  conscience  might  in  future  be 
hushed. 

Hence,  during  dinner  that  day,  he  watched 
Sir  John  with  the  feelings  of  an  injured  man, 
and  noticed  sufficient  to  strengthen  his  suspi 
cions ;  but  that  which  confirmed  them — that 
which,  in  his  view,  placed  Sir  John's  intentions 
towards  the  witlow  beyond  all  doubt — was  his 
undisguised  politeness  to  her  that  evening  at 
the  opera,  to  which  they  all  repaired,  Charles 


having,  as  a  compliment  to  George,  pecured  ■ 
box  in  the  morning.  He  then  felt  convinced 
that  he  saw  in  the  widow  the  future  Lady 
Croly ;  anil  as  he  still  cherished  the  thought  that 
she  was  to  be  made  Lady  Croly  solely  in  order 
to  injure  him,  his  feelings,  although  he  conceal- 
ed them,  amounted  to  those  of  indignation. 

That  night,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  next 
day,  George  was  brooding.  He  went  to  church 
in  the  morning  with  those  whom  he  now  termed 
'•  the  set;"  he  also  dined  with  '•  the  set;"  and 
at  night  when  Sir  John  had  retired,  he  went  to 
meet  D'Almaine,  to  whom  he  had  written  a 
note,  stating  that  he  should  be  at  the  Artful's, 
to  say  "  Good  bye,"  as  he  had  to  leave  town 
in  the  morning. 

Here  his  moodiness  to  some  extent  vanished ; 
and  as  his  principal  object  was  to  acknowledge 
the  fact  that  he  owed  ID'Almaine  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds,  he  alluded  to  it  at  onca 
"  But,"  he  added,  "  I'll  pay  you  one  of  these 
days,  old  fellow.  I'll  send  it  up  as  soon  as  I 
can  get  it." 

"  All  right,"  said  D'Almaine  ;  "  don't  be  in  a 
hurry  about  that.  I  don't  want  money;  I'll  let 
you  know  when  I  do,  which  will  not  be,  it 
strikes  me,  just  yet.  But,  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll 
do  with  you  : — come,  I'll  give  you  a  chance — 
I'm  always  unlucky  when  I  go  double  or  quits, 
but  I'll  give  you  three  throws,  if  you  like  to 
see  whether  you  shall  owe  me  five  hundred  or 
nothing." 

"  Agreed  !"  cried  George,  who  was  pleased 
with  the  proposition,  being  generally  fortimate 
with  the  dice,  "  It's  Sunday  night,  but  never 
mind  that ;  where's  the  box  ?" 

The  box  and  dice  were  produced,  and  George 
threw  twenty-five. 

"  I  shall  lose  it,"  cried  D'Almaine,  changing 
the  dice ;  "  I  shall  lose  it  1" 

He  threw,  and  got  ten  ;  he  threw  again,  and 
got  ten,  the  third  time  he  threw,  and  got  twelve ! 

The  dice  were  loaded ;  but  George,  uncon- 
scious of  that,  at  once  gave  him  an  I.  O.  U.  for 
five  hundred  pounds. 

"  Well,"  said  D'Almaine,  "  I  never  expected 
to  win  that  game  !  Twenty-five  is  an  out  and 
out  go.  But  what'll  you  have  ?  I'll  stand  any- 
thing you  like  !     Let's  have  some  champagne." 

"  Aye,"  said  George,  waspishly,  "  let's  have 
something." 

Champagne  was  ordered,  and  they  sat  and 
drank  together  till  six  in  the  morning;  when 
George  returned  to  the  hotel,  washed  himself, 
and  thrust  his  loose  things  into  a  trunk,  and, 
almost  immediately  after  he  had  had  breakfast 
with  "the  set,"  he  and  Sir  John,  attended  by 
Corney,  left  town. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 


THE    DAY   IS    NAMED. 


"  JauANA."  said  Charles,  shortly  after  Sir 
John  and  George  had  left  them,  "  you  are  not 
in  your  usual    spirits,  love  ;  are  you  not  well  >* 

"  Ye-;,  dear ;  quite  well,"  replied  Juliana, 

'■  Tlien  why  look  so  sad  i" 
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"  Do  1 1  )ok  sad  ?  "Well,  perhaps  it  is  tlie 
loss  of  that  clear  Sir  John  whom  i  love — you 
doii't  know  how  I  love  him." 

"Then  why  don't  you  many  hinj  ?"'  said 
Cliarles,  looking  as  serious  as  he  could  look. 

"  Marry  him,  dear  V 

"  Aye,  we  ought  to  marry  those  whom  we 
love  !" 

"  Yes,  but  this  is  a  different  sort  of  love." 

"  Love  is  love  ;  you  can  make  neitlier  more 
nor  less  of  it !  If  you  really  love  him,  why 
don't  you  have  him  ]  He  is  perfectly  free  1 — 
at  least,  I'm  not  aware  of  his  having  any  en- 
gagement I  Why  don't  you  make  up  yom-  mind 
to  marry  liim  at  once  ?" 

"  When  I  say  that  I  love  him,"  replied  Juli- 
ana, "I  mean  precisely  what  I  should  were  I 
to  say  that  I  loved  my  own  father." 

"  Your  father  and  mine  are  two  different  men. 
Tliere  is  a  law  to  prohibit  your  marriage  widi 
the  one,  but  there  is  no  law  at  all  to  prevent 
your  marrying  the  other  !  Besides,  by  mariy- 
iiig  iiirn.  you  would  at  once  be  Lady  Groly  !  If 
therefore  you  love  him — and  you  say  I  don't 
know  how  you  love  liim " 

"  I  have  noticed,"  said  Juliana,  archly,  "  that 
when  you  have  something  veiy  serious  to  say, 
you  always  begin  with  a  jest." 

"  A  jest !  is  it  a  jest  for  a  lady  to  say  that 
she  loves  ? — or  is  it  a  jest  to  believe  it  ?  "What 
say  you,  Mrs.  Wardle  ?"  he  added,  as  the  Wid- 
ow at  this  moment  entered  the  room,  "  I  know 
a  lady  who  is  deeply  in  love,  but  who  imagines, 
when  you  mention  the  subject,  that  you  are 
jesting.  Now  is  love  a  jest  ?  You  know  all 
about  it !  Do  ladies  jest  when  they  say  that 
they  love,  or  do  gentlemen  jest  when  they  say 
tliey  believe  it  ?" 

"  Indeed,"  said  the  "Widow  smiling,  "  you 
must  not  appeal  to  me." 

"  Aye  !"  cried  Charles,  perceiving  that  she 
was  about  to  leave  the  room,  "  but  I  wish  to 
appeal  to  you  ;  and  T  wish  to  ask  you  another 
serious  question  : — Is  my  father  disengaged  ?"' 

"  Disengaged  !''  echoed  the  "Widow  with  a 
look  of  embarrassment,  "  how  is  it  possible  for 
me  to  tell  ?" 

"  What  do  you  think  ?" 

"  I  certainly  think  that  he  is." 

"  But  do  you  not  absolutely  know  that  he  is?" 

"  "Well,"  replied  the  Widow,  blushing  deeply, 
"  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say  that  I  do." 

"  Very  well,"  resumed  Charles,  "  now  I'll 
tell  you  why  I  ask  :  this  lady  loves  him  ;  she 
pays  that  I  don't  know  how  she  loves  him ! — 
which,  I  presume,  being  interpreted,  means  that 
she  loves  him  very  dearly — and  yet,  when  I 
strongly  recommended  her  to  marry  him,  she 
imagines  that  I  am  jesting." 

"  Well,"  said  the  Widow,  addressing  Juliana 
with  a  smile,  "  Sir  John  certainly  asked  me 
if  I  did  not  wish  you  were  a  few  years  older 
for  his  sake." 

"  Mrs.  Wardle !"  exclaimed  Juliana.  "  My 
dear!  why  you  are  almost  as  naughty  as 
Charles." 

"  Nay,  my  love,  it  is  a  fact !  And  I  remem- 
ber what  followed.  He  said,  '  Why,  theie's 
only  about  thirty  years  difference  I  I  must  think 
about  this,  Mrn.  "Wardle.     You  have  really  re- 


commended her  to  me  so  strongfy  tliat  I  masi 
think,  Mrs.  Wardle,  I  must  think  !" 

"  Now,"  cried  Cliarles,  "  wiiut  do  you  think 
of  it  now  f 

"  I  thiak,"  replied  Juliana,  smiling,  "  that  you 
are  two  very,  very  nauglity  people.' 

"  But  you  don  t  think  that  this  was  said  va 
jest  ? " 

"  Of  course  I  do,"  replied  Juliana. 

"  You  are  quite  right,  dear,"  interposed  the 
Widow  ;  "  it  was."' 

"Don't  believe  it,"  said  Charles,  playfully, 
"  Don't  believe  it  for  a  moment !  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  jealousy  in  the  world  !" 

"  But  you  don't  believe  that  dear  Jlrs.  War- 
dle it  jealous  ?" 

"  why  of  course  I  do  ! — But,  oh  !"  he  added, 
"  what  an  error  I  have  committed  !  How 
thoughtless  I  have  been  ! — how  exceedingly  stu- 
pid, I  shall  never  be  forgiven  !"' 

"  For  what,  dear  ?"  inquired  Juliana. 

"  For  telling  Mrs.  Wardle  that  you  really  lov- 
ed my  father." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  you  funny  man  ?"  cried 
the  Widow. 

"  I  mean,"  replied  Charles,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  mock  gravity  "  that  I  ought  not,  on  any 
account,  to  have  mentioned  the  fact  in  your 
presence  ?" 

"  Why  not  ?'' 

"  That's  right,  dear,"  said  Juliana,  "  question 
him  well !  He  has  teased  us,  and  now  we'll 
retaliate.  Now,  sir,  why  not  ?  Answer  that 
question." 

"  Because,"  replied  Charles — "  but  don't  both 
attack  me  at  once." 

"  We'll  have  no  mercy  on  you^  sir !  Answer 
this  question  .  Why  ought  you  not  to  have 
mentioned  the  fact  of  my  loving  Sir  John  in 
the  presence  of  Mrs.  W^ardle  ?" 

"  Because  I  ought  not  to  wound  her  feel- 
ings." 

"  But  how  came  you  to  imagine  that  my  feel- 
ings would  in  consequence  be  wounded  ?"  in- 
quired the  Widow. 

"  Aye  1"  said  Juliana,  "  how  came  you,  sir, 
to  think  of  such  a  thing  ?" 

"  Mrs.  Wardle  herself  induced  the  thought." 

"  I  induced  the  thought !"  cried  the  Widow. 

"  Most  certainly." 

"  But  how  ?" 

"  Aye,  sir,  how  ?  That's  the  question,"  said 
Juliana.     "  How  ?" 

"  You  press  me  very  closely,"  said  Charles, 
with  a  smile,  "  and  I'll  tell  you,  if  indeed  you 
really  wish  me  to  do  so." 

"  Of  course  we  wish  you  to  do  so,"  returned 
Juliana.  "  How  came  Mrs.  Wardle  to  induce 
such  a  thought  ?" 

"  By  blushing."  replied  Charles,  "  deeply 
blushing  when  my  father — inadvertently,  I  be- 
lieve— called  her  Adelaide  !" 

"  You  are  a  very  tiresome  creature  !"  cried 
the  Widow,  with  assumed  playfulness,  "  and 
I'll  not  remain  any  longer  with  you." 

"  Is  that  a  fact,  dear  ?"  earnestly  inquired 
Juliana,  as  the  Widow  left  the  room.  "  Did  he 
really  call  her  Adelaide  ?  And  do  you  think — 
dear,' you  know  what  I  mean  ! — do  you  thinlc 
thiit  they  will  marry  ?" 
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"Well,  I  really  bec/ln  .0  think  so  !" 
"  Oh.  dear,  I'm   so  delighted  !     How  happy 
they  will  be  !     I'm  overjoyed  to  hear  it !     I'll 

run  and  give  her  a  thousand  kisses,  and " 

'•'  Stop,  atop !''  cried  Charles,  as  he  gently  re 
strained  her.  "  You  have  not  yet  named  the 
day !" 

"The  day,  dearl"  said  Juliana,  tremulously, 
"  wliat  day  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Wliat !  have  I  been  talking  to  you  all  this 
time,  without  asking  you  even  to  name  the 
day  «" 

"  But  what  day,  dear  ?" 

"  Why,  the  day  on  which  we  are  to  be  mar- 
ried !  The  day,"  he  continued,  as  he  pressed 
her  to  his  heiirt,  while  her  drooping  head  fell 
upon  his  bosom  ;  "  the  day  on  which  she,  whom 
I  hold  most  dear,  wUl  be  mine  for  ever  ? — the 
day,  Juliana — my  own  ! — ^my  own  treasure  ! — 
on  which  our  mutual  happiness  will  really  com 
nience ;  and  I  pray  to  Him,  in  wlioni  we  con- 
fide, and  in  whose  presence  we  shall  be  united, 
that  it  mav  be  the  sweet  harbinger  of  a  long, 
long  life  of  faith,  peace,  devotion  and  joy  !" 

"  Charles,  dear  !''  said  Juhana,  fervently,  but 
faintly,  as  she  nestled  still  closer  to  his  warm 
and  manly  heart,  "  you  overpower  me.  But 
do  not  conceive  that  the  tears  I  now  shed  spring 
from  the  most  remote  feeling  of  apprehension. 
No,  dear  !  in  you  I  mai/  confide.  You  have 
inspired  me  with  faith,  and  to  doubt  were  here- 
sy :  nay,  if  I  could  entertain  the  slightest  doubt 
of  you — of  i/our  truth,  yo2cr  generosity  and 
honor,  it  would  be  so  terrible  to  me  that  I 
should  go  mad !  Forgive,  dear  Charles,  the 
confession  of  this  faith :  it  is  a  sweet  faith  to 
cherish ;  and  I  speak  thus  undisguisedly  be- 
cause I  know  your  heart,  and  feel  its  influence: 
I  feel  tliat  my  own  is  so  united  with  it  now, 
that  there  are  no  secrets  between  them." 

"  Juliana,"  said  Charles,  having  listened  to 
her  with  feelings  of  rapture,  "  I  know  that  you 
believe  me  to  be  better  thim  I  am." 

"  Indeed,  dear " 

"  Indeed,"  said  Charles,  with  a  smile,  having 
silenced  her  with  a  kiss,  "  I  ni  not  going  to  lis- 
ten to  any  recantation  !  Continue  to  cheri  ii 
the  faith  you  have  confessed.  It  is  a  beautif;!. 
faith  ;  hold  it  firmly  :  hold  it  until  I  give  }  o;i 
cause  to  recant,  and  that  will  be  when  I  cease 
to  love  you." 

"  And  that,"  said  Juliana,  with  a  look  of  il- 
limitable confidence,  "  that  will  never  be  !" 

"  Does  your  faith  extend  so  far  ?" 

"  So  far  !  There  are  no  limits  to  my  faith 
in  you." 

"Juliana,  you  fire  me  with  ambition." 

"  Ambition,  dear  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  he  who  is  praised  by  her  whom  he 
lores,  becomes  ambitious  of  being  all  for  whicli 
he  is  praised,  that  that  praise  may  not  be  cou- 
etrued  into  flattery." 

"  That  is  a  noble  ambition  indeed !" 

"  Very  good.  Still  I  must  say  that  you  are 
rather  severe  upon  me ! — you  have  set  me  the 
task  of  being  pretty  nearly  perfection  1" 

"  I  feel  that  I  could  not  ha^  e  set  yow  a  task  < 
more  easy."  i 

"  You  think  so  because  it  is  a  task  which 
you  have  accomplished  !"  | 


[     "  I  never  had  such  a  task  set  me  till  now  I" 

"  Well,  if  you  have  not  acquired  it,  why  it  is 
innate  !'' 

"  Can  that  be  construed  into  flattery,  dear  ?" 
"  Can  the  sun  be  flattered  ?" 
"  No,  dear  ;  but  tlie  moon  may  be,  because 
to  the  sun  she  owes  her  lustre !     You  love  the 
moon,  dear  ?" 
"  I  love  you  !" 

"  Call  me  your  moon,  since  to  me  you  are  the 
sun !" 

"  Indeed,  I'll  do  nothing  of  the  sort !  Th« 
sun  and  moon,  while  the  world  lasts,  can  never 
be  united.  They  are  distant  friends  1  He  just 
gives  her  a  look  at  night  when  it's  fine :  M'hen 
it's  not,  she  never  sees  him  !  Hence  it  is  that 
she  looks  so  coldly  upon  him — sometimes  al- 
lowing him  to  see  her  profile  merely — and  even 
when  she  turns  the  full  face  of  her  beauty,  it  is 
to  reprove  him  for  not  being  near.  I  have  no 
desire  to  be  thus  separated  from  you :  you. 
therefore,  shall  not  be  my  moon.  No !  you 
shall  be  my  star,  Juliana ! — to  me  the  cynosure 
— whose  brightness  and  purity  shall  guide  me 
to  happiness  here  and  hereafter !  But,"  he 
added,  as  she  gazed  with  the  air  of  a  devotee — 
and  he  was  in  reality  her  idol — "  we  have  gone 
quite  away  from  the  point  in  question  1" 

"  The  point  in  question  V  echoed  Juliana. 

"  Aj'e  !  Have  you  led  me  away  from  it  Ja 
order  that  I  might  for  the  present  lose  sight  of 
that  point  ?  I  simply  asked  you  to  name  th^ 
day,  and  we  have  ever  since  been  talking  about 
other  matters." 

"  The  day,  dear — "  said  Juliana,  tremulously 

"the  day  you  mean — I  cannot  name." 

"  Then,"  said  Charles,  with  a  playful  smile, 
"  who  is  to  name  it  ?  Am  I  ?  Leave  it  to  me  ? 
Perhaps  that  will  be  better  !  Upon  my  honor 
I'll  not  hesitate  one  moment  if  you  do !  Leave 
it  to  me  at  once  !  You  really  ought  to  appre- 
ciate the  politeness  which  prompts  me  to  offer 
to  take  the  responsibility  upon  myself!  Will 
to  morrow  suit  you  ?" 

"  To-morrow,  dear  ?" 

"  Well,  the  next  day,  then  ? — or  the  day  after 
that  ?  Believe  me  if  you  will  but  leave  it  to 
me  I'll  not  delay  the  mattar  until  we  are  old." 

"  Dear  Charles,"  said  Juliana  with  a  gentle 
smile,  "  I  must,  on  this  subject,  first  speak  to 
papa." 

'  I  see  !  You  are  not  at  all  disposed  to  re- 
linquish your  prerogative.  You'll  not  allow 
7ne  to  name  the  day  although  I  could  name  one 
of  which  I  know  you  would  approve." 

"  What  day  is  that,  dear  ?" 

"  The  day  on  which  your  father  is  allowed 
by  Mr.  Raymond  to  go  to  church  to  return 
thanks  for  his  recovery." 

"  Let  that  be  the  day  !"  exclaimed  Juliana, 
fervently,  as  the  tears  sprang  into  the  eyes  o( 
both.  "  Let  that  be  the  day ;  and  may  that 
day  be  h.allowed !" 

"  Juliana,"  said  Charles,  as  he  endeavored  to 
conceal  his  emotion,  "  you  are  a  good  girl-  a 
(jood  girl — God  bless  you  ! — But,"  he  added, 
a-^suming  an  expression  of  gaiety,  for  he  clearly 
saw  that  Juliana's  feelings  were  intense,  "  wbai 
would  you  say  if  my  father  and  Mrs.  Wardie 
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were  to  be  married  at  the  same  church  and  on 
the  surne  day  ?" 

"  That  would  be  delightful !"  replied  Juliana. 
*  It  would  then  be  a  happy  day  iudeed !  But 
do  you  really  think,  dear — do  you — absolutely 
believe — that  they  will  marry  ?" 

"  I  do—"  returneil  Charles — "  I  certainly  do. 
The  belief  has  not  much  foundation,  I  admit; 
indeed  the  only  foundation  it  has  is  the  fact  of 
his  having  addressed  her  as  Adelaide!" 

"  1  know — "  said  Juliana — "  I  know  a  much 
stronger  foundation  than  that.  She  is  a  dear ! 
He  must  love  her :  every  one  must  love  her. 
She  is  so  affectionate,  so  considerate,  so  good. 
And  then  there's  nothing  to  prevent  it ! — not 
even  an  inconvenience ! — it  wouldn't  put  her 
out  of  the  way  at  all !  I  should  like  it  to  be 
60  dearly  !  Still  she  might  have  confided  in 
me.  She  .might  have  hinted  that  such  was  at 
least  likely  to  be  the  case.  Did  Sir  John  ever 
eay  a  word  to  you,  dear,  cm  the  subject  ?" 

"Never.  Until  I  heard  him  inadvertently 
call  her  '  Adelaide'  I  had  no  idea  of  anything 
of  the  kind  being  in  contemplation." 

"  But  do  you  not  think  that  it  is  possible  for 
him  to  have  called  her  Adelaide  without  having 
any  idea  of  marrying  her  ?" 

"  It  is  possible,  certainly — perfectly  possible 
— but  not  in  my  view  at  all  probable.  Did  I 
address  you  as  Juliana  before  I  had  an  idea  of 
marrying  you  ?" 

"Certainly  not,  dear." 

"  Would  you  not  have  thought  it  strange  if 
I  had  done  so  ?" 

"  Well,  I  certainly  should." 

"  And  so  would  Mrs.  Wardle  have  thought 
it  strange  had  nothing  of  the  kind  been  contem- 
plated by  them.  But  she  did  not  appear  to 
think  it  strange  at  all.  She  certainly  blushed, 
but  then  it  was  clear  she  would  not  have  blush- 
ed if  I  had  not  been  present.  Nor  did  she  seem 
to  regard  it  aa  being  very  extraordinary  when 
I  mentioned  the  fact  before  you.  She  merely 
called  me  a  tiresome  creature  and  then  with  a 
playful  air  ran  away." 

"  Well,  I  shall  be  indeed  delighted  if  it  be 
so." 

"  And  anything  which  tends  to  inspire  you 
•with  delight  must  be  pleasing  to  me." 

"  You  are  a  dear  good  soul.  But  you  are  all 
kind  creatures.  I  love  you  all — you  and  Sir 
John,  and  Mrs.  Wardle." 

"  And  George  ?" 

"I  will  love  him  as  the  brother  of  my  own 
dear  Charles." 

"  He  appears  to  be  eccentric  to  those  who 
don't  know  him,  but  I  believe  him  to  possess  a 
most  e.Kcellent  heart.  We  were  talking  on  this 
very  subject  on  Saturday,  and  he  seem^tolike 
the  idea  of  the  match  exceedingly.  '  Mrs. 
Wardle,'  said  he,  '  is  a  very  virtuous  person  : 
her  pif'ty,  moreover,  is  unquestionable  ;  and  I 
really  do  not  know  of  one  whom  I  should  like 
a.s  a  step-mother  so  well.'  So  you  see  on  all 
hands  the  match  is  tmobjectionable." 

"  Well,  I  do  so  long  to  hear  about  it.  "Will 
you  excuse  me,  dear,  for  a  time?  You  c.mnot 
tkink  how  anxious  I  am  to  know  all.' 


"  Oh,  dear,  yes :  I  feel  sure  that  I  shall." 
"  Then  go  and  try  ;  and,  before  you  return, 
ascertain  also  whether  the  day  wliich  we  have, 
of  course  conditionally,  named,  will  be  consent- 
ed to  by  your  papa." 

Again  Juliana  blushed ;  and  again  he  em- 
braced her ;  and  when  he  had  affectionately 
led  her  to  the  door,  they  embraced  each  other 
simultaneously,  and  pai  ted. 

Juliana's  first  object  was  still  to  see  the  wi- 
dow, whom  she  found  sitting  pensively  in  her 
own  room. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Wardle,"  she  exclaimed,  aa 
she  entered,  "  I  am  so  very  happy  to  hear  what 
I  have  heard.  I  hope  that  our  conjectures  are 
correct." 

"  What  conjectures,  love  ?"  inquired  the  wi- 
dow, with  an  efifort  to  conceal  the  sadness  which 
her  thoughts  had  engendered — "  what  conjec- 
tures ?" 

"  Those  which  have  reference  to  you  and  Sii 
John.  Now,  are  they  correct  ?  Ami  really 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  addressing  you  as  Lady 
Croly  ?  Oh,  I  shall  be  so  delighted  if  I  have  ! 
Not  that  I  can  possibly  love  you  more  than  I 
do  now ;  but  we  shall  be  such  a  very  happy 
family  ;  and  Charles  thinks  so  too — and  so  does 
George." 

"  George,  my  love  ?" 

"  Yes ;  he  and  Charles  have  been  conversing 
on  the  subject." 

"  Indeed !" 

"  Oh,  yes ;  and  they  are  both  so  delighted ! 
George  says  that  he  knows  of  no  one  on  earth 
whom  he  should  like  so  well ;  and  I'm  sure — " 

"  Pardon  me,  my  love,  for  one  moment ;  can 
you  tell  me  what  induced  this  conversation  ?" 

"  Between  Charles  and  George  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  dear,  I  cannot  exactly  say  that  I 
know ;  but  perhaps  George  also  heard  you  ad- 
dressed by  Sir  John  as  Adelaide  ?" 

"  No,  my  dear,  never." 

"  Then  perhaps  Charles,  being  so  pleased 
with  the  thought  of  your  becoming  the  dear 
wife  of  Sir  John,  named  it  to  George." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  returned  the  widow ;  "  but 
does  it  not,  my  love,  appear  to  you  to  be 
strange  that  a  circumstance  so  trifling  as  that 
of  my  having  been  thus  addressed  by  Sir  John, 
who  has  known  me  so  many  years,  should  have 
induced  the  idea  of  there  being  anything  in- 
tended beyond  the  mere  expression  of  that 
esteem  witb  which  we  have  ever  regarded  each 
other  ?" 

"  Well,  dear,  assuming  the  circumstance  to 
be  slight,  it  merely  shows  how  slight  a  thing 
can  inspire  belief  wliere  there  is  hope." 

"  It  is  true,  my  love,  that  hope  is  one  of  the 
genus  of  belief;  but  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  neither  hope  to  be,  nor  believe  that  I  can  be, 
on  earth  happier  than  I  am.  Sir  John  is  kind, 
extremely  kind;  he  always  has  been  kind  to 
me,  indeed  :  he  could  not  be  more  kind  if  I 
were  his  wife." 

"  I  believe  that: — yes,  that  I  believe :  but  I 
thought  it  would  be  so   delightful,  my  dear,  if 
you  and  I  were  to   be   married   at  the   same 
"  Do  you  think  that  you'll   be  able  to  ascer-  \  church  on  the  same  day." 
tain  all  of  her  ?"  |      "  My  love,"  said  the  widow,  with  an  expres 
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sion  of  fervor,  "  I  may  explain  to  you,  one  of 
these  days,  wliy  I  ouglit  not,  in  any  case,  to 
marry  again  :  but,"  she  added,  being  anxious  to 
change  the  subject,  "  you  spoke  of  n)arrying  at 
the  yame  church,  and  on  the  same  day  ;  has  the 
day  on  which  you  are  to  be  married  been 
named  ?" 

"  Conditionally,"  replied  Juliana :  "  but,  oh  I 
I  feel  so  disappointed  ;  I  feel  so  sorry  that  our 
conjectures  have  proved  baseless.  I  did  so  hope 
that  all  we  imagined  would  be  realised.  It 
would  have  been  so  pleasant :  I  should  liave 
enjoyed  it  so  much.  You  cannot  think  how  de- 
lighted I  should  have  been.  It  would  then, 
indeed,  have  been  a  happy  day." 

"  I  expect,  dear,  it  will  be  indeed  a  happy 
da,y  as  it  is.  But  you  said  that  the  day  hail 
been  named  conditionally ;  may  I  know  the 
conditions  ?'' 

"  There  is  but  one,  and  that  is  dear  papa's 
consent." 

"  I  thought  that  he  had  consented  V 

"  Not  to  the  day,  dear.  The  day  which  has 
just  been  proposed  by  Cliarles  is  that  on  whicli 
Mr.  Raymond  consents  to  allow  poor  papa  to 
go  to  church  to  return  thanks  for  his  reco\'ery.' 

"  A  very  proper  day,"  observed  the  widow, 
— "  a  very  proper  day,  indeed ;  and  I  hope  that, 
for  the  sake  of  all  concerned,  that  that  day  will 
not  be  distant.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
it  will  not  be,  for  Mr.  Raymond,  who  has  just 
left,  told  me  that  so  great  had  been  the  im- 
provement in  your  deir  papa's  health  during 
the  last  few  days,  that  he  should  give  hhu  leave 
to  get  up  for  a  short  time  to-morrow." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,"  exclaimed  Ju- 
liana ;  "  but  the  day  must  not  be  named  abso- 
lutely until  Sir  John  returns,  seeing  that  his 
presence  must  be  held  to  be  indispensable. 
That  is  of  course  understood.  Independently 
of  which  I  shall  require  time  to  make  my  ar- 
rangements." 

••  Of  courae,"  rejoined  the  widow  ;  "  and 
where  do  you  think  of  spending  the  honey- 
moon, dear  T' 

'•  I  have  not  yet  given  that  a  thought ;  but  I 
hope  that  you  will  accompany  us  wherever  we 
may  go :  I  should  be,  dear,  so  much  at  a  loss 
without  you." 

^'  I'll  consent,  ray  love,"  said  the  widow,  with 
B,  smile. 

"  There's  a  dear!"  said  Juliana,  as  she  kissed 
her  affectionately.  "  Now  I'll  go  and  speak  to 
pajja :  but  I  must  again  say  that  I  should  be 
delighted  if  Sir  John  were  on  the  same  day  to 
cnake  you  Lady  Croly." 

"  And  so  should  I,"  thought  the  widow,  as 
Juliana  left  the  room ;  "  under  any  other  cir- 
cumstances, so  should  I. — Not  for  the  mere 
sake  of  being  called  Lady  Croly,  nor  because  I 
believe  that  I  should  be  more  happy  then  than 
lam  now;  but  solely  because  1  feel  that  it 
would  impart  additional  happiness  to  him,  than 
whom  a  man  more  worthy  of  being  happy,  does 
not  breathe.  I  know  that  my  refusal  has  given 
him  pain,  and  I  regret  it — I  regret  it  exceeding- 
ly ;  but  what  am  I  to  do  ?  Am  I  or  am  I  not 
to  violate  my  vow  ? — I  must  not,  dare  not, 
do  it  1" 

While  the  widow  was  thus  silently  engaged 


in  weighing  her  duty  against  her  inclination, 
Juliana  was  delicately  explaining  to  Lejeuna 
that  which  Charles  had  so  aptly  proposed. 

"  'Well,  my  dear,"  said  Lejeune,  as  he  listen- 
ed to  Juliana  attentively,  "  I  have  not  only  no 
objection,  but  I  feel  highly  pleased  that  such  a 
day  has  been  named.  I  do  give  my  consent  to 
its  being  on  that  day — a  day  on  which  I  trust 
a  new  era  of  happiness  will  open  tons  all." 

"  lie  sure  that  it  will,  dear  papa,"  said  Juli- 
ana ;  "  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  on  the 
sul)ject  myself  We  shall  be  happy  to  see  each 
other  happy.  You  will  be  happy — I  know  that 
you  will — to  see  me  the  bride  of  such  a  man, 
while  we  shall  be  happy  to  see  yon  restored. 
But  when,  papa,  when  do  you  think  that  Mr. 
Raymond  will  consider  you  suificiently  recover- 
ed to  venture  out?" 

"  I  hope,  my  love,  that  it  will  not  be  long 
before  I  obtain  his  permission  to  do  so." 

"  Beg  of  him,  papa,  not  to  allow  you  to  ven- 
ture out  too  soon ;  I  will  most  earnest!}'  do  so 
myself  W^e  are  in  no  haste,  papa- — we  are  not 
in  the  slightest  haste.  Let  it  be  a  week  after 
his  permission  has  been  obtained.  If  the  con- 
sequence of  your  going  should  be  a  relapse,  our 
happiness  could  not  be  perfect." 

■'  My  dear  girl,  we  will  act  with  all  possible 
caution.  We  shall  in  a  few  days  know  more 
than  we  know  now.  It  will  for  the  present  be 
sufScient  for  me  to  say  that  I  consent,  and  for 
you  to  communicate  that  to  Charles.  Is  he 
now  in  the  house  V 

"  He  is,  papa." 

"  Very  well ;  then  return  to  him  at  once.  I 
shall  see  him  again  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
and  then  we  can  talk  the  matter  over  together." 

"Dear  papa!"  cried  Juliana,  as  she  fervently 
embraced  him,  "  I  know  not  how  sufEeiently 
to  love  you.  You  are  so  kind,  so  considerate 
Whatever  proposition  may  be  made,  having  a 
tendency  to  promote  my  happiness,  you  accede 
to." 

"Can  you  marvel  at  it,  my  girl,  when  your 
happiness  is  the  only  earthly  object  I  have  in 
view  ?" 

''  I  cannot  but  marvel  that  I  am  so  blest ; — 
everi/  one  is  kind  to  me." 

"  You  deserve  the  kindness  of  every  one; 
you  deserve  it,  my  child,  and  1  feel  that  you 
ever  will." 

"  I  ouglit  to  be  good,  and  I  hope  I  ever  shall 
be.  But,  papa,"  she  added,  "you  say  that  dear 
uDcle  is  abroad :  can  I  not  write  to  let  hirri 
know  that  I " 

"  Leave  that  to  me,  my  love — leave  that  to 
me.  I  don't  at  present  know  his  address. 
When  I  get  about  again  I  shall  doubtless  as- 
certain ;  and  it  it  be  possible,  he  shall  be  with 
us.  Now  run  away,  my  love ;  run  away,  and 
tell  Charles  that  which  he  is  probably  anxious 
to  hear." 

Juliana  obeyed,  and  Lejeune,  who  imagined 
that,  as  Richard  had  not  written  to  him,  some- 
thing very  dreadful  had  occurred,  sank  at  once 
into  a  most  painful  reverie. 

"  Well,"  said  Charles,  when  Julinna  had  ra- 
turned  to  him,  "  have  you  been  successful  ?"' 

"  I  have  been,"  replied  Juliana;  "I  have 
papa  has  consented.'' 
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"I  felt  that  he  would." 

**  But  he  did  it  so  kindly.  It  gave  him  plea- 
sure to  hear  that  such  a  day  had  been  named." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Charles, 
"  very  glad.  Then  I'll  write  home  to-night. 
He  of  course  could  not  tell  you  when  that  day 
was  likely  to  be  ?" 

"  He  could  only  hope  that  it  would  be  soon. 
I  urged  him  not  to  be  precipitate.  I  begged 
of  him  not  to  venture  out  until  he  was  even 
more  than  sufficiently  recovered  to  enable  him 
to  do  so  with  safety.  I  even  proposed  a  week 
after  he  had  obtained  the  permission  of  Mr. 
Raymond,  because  we  are  in  no  haste,  dear,  are 
We? — anil  it  would  be  such  a  very  dreadful 
thing  if  he  were  to  have  a  relapse,  would  it 
not?  Besides,  when  I  mentioned  my  dear 
uncle  Richard " 

"  Did  you,  my  love,  mention  him  !"  exclaim- 
ed Charles,  with  an  expression  of  anxiety. 

"  Yes,  dear — yes.  I  hope  that  I  have  not 
done  wrong  ?" 

"  No,  my  love,  not  at  all !  not  at  all  wrong !" 

"  Why,  then,  did  you  start,  when  I  said  that 
I  had  named  him  ?" 

"  Did  I  start !  Well,  perhaps  it  was  because 
I  imagined  that  it  might  have  disturbed  your 
papa.  You  see,  my  love,  he  does  not  exactly 
know  where  your  uncle  is,  and  he  feels,  of 
course,  naturally  anxious  to  know ;  as  you  would 
naturally  feel  anxious  to  know  where  I  was,  if 
I  were  abroad  and  you  here." 

"  Aye  !  but  you  must  not^o  abroad  without 
me!" 

"  I  promise  you  that  I  never  will." 

"  But  do  you  really  imagine  that  I  did  dis- 
turb papa  by  naming  my  dear  uncle  to  him  '<" 

"  Well,  it  might  have  induced  him  to  think, 
that's  all.  But,  my  love,  did  you  succeed  with 
Mrs.  Wardle  ?" 

"  Oh  dear,  not  at  all.  I  fear  that  all  our  con- 
jectures are  baseless.  She  ascribes  the  fact  of 
Sir  John  having  thus  addressed  her  solely  to 
the  esteem  which  as  old  friends  they  have  for 
each  other." 

"  But  I  never  heard  him  address  her  thus 
before." 

"  That,  dear,  may  probably  account  for  the 
fact  of  her  having  blushed  at  the  time.  Cer- 
tainly, from  all  that  I  can  gather,  it  appears 
that  she  has  made  up  her  mind  not  to  marry 
again." 

"  Well,"  said  Charles,  with  a  smile,  "  if  it  be 
«o,  there's  an  end  of  it  at  once.  I  must  apolo- 
gise to  her  for  having  mentioned  it:  or,  per- 
haps, you  will  be  kind  enough  to  do  so  for  me : 
and  if  you  are  disposed  for  a  walk  before  din- 
ner, while  you  are  dressing  I'll  write  a  note 
home." 

Juliana  consented,  and  during  her  absence 
Charles  hastily  wrote  to  Sir  John. 


CHAPTER   IX 
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DciEiNG  the  first  three  stages  of  their  journey 
not  a  word  passed  between  Sir  John  and 
George.  They  were  apparently  reading,  but 
not  in  reality  :  their  thoughts  were  not  fixed 
upon  the  books  which  they  held.  Each  wished 
the  other  to  speak,  but  neither  felt  disposed  to 
begin,  until  Sir  John  at  length,  finding  that 
George's  taciturnity  could  not  be  by  silence 
overcome,  alluded  calmly  to  the  note  in  which 
George  had  pledged  his  honor  that  the  hundred 
pounds  he  had  borrowed,  he  had  borrowed  for 
D'Almame,  and  then  produced  the  I.  0.  U.  as 
an  irrefragable  proof  that  he  was  not  upon  his 
honor  to  be  believed. 

"  You  wrong  me,"  said  George,  with  a  stern 
expression, — "  you  every  way  wrong  me." 

"  Wrong  you  !"  exclaimed  Sir  John. 

"  Yes  1" 

"  Why,  is  not  this  a  manifest  proof  of  your 
falsehood  ?" 

"  Ao  .'  Every  word  in  that  note  is  substan- 
tially true.  The  money  was  borrowed  for 
D'Almaine." 

"  What  1  George,  you  amaze  me.  You  fire 
me  with  indignation." 

"  And  why  ?  Because  you  cannot  bear  to 
have  the  truth  from  me — because  you  prefer 
the  adoption  of  any  meanness  which  may 
cause  the  truths  I  utter  to  be  construed  into 
lies." 

"  Why  was  this  I.  0.  U.  returned  to  that 
man,"  demanded  Sir  John  with  an  expression  of 
anger.     "  What  induced  you  to  return  it  5" 

"My  honor." 

"  Your  honor." 

"  Aye,  my  honor  !  I  liad  become  respon- 
sible for  the  amount,  and  felt  bound  to  re- 
turn it." 

"  And  was  it  your  honor  which  prompted 
you  to  tell  me  distinctly  that  you  had  de- 
stroyed it  V 

"  It  was." 

"  What  1" 

'•'  I  was  compelled  to  prevaricate  in  order 
that  I  might  not  violate  my  honor.  That  pre- 
varication I  admit :  you  forced  me  to  preva- 
ricate :  but  every  word  in  that  note  is  true." 

Sir  John  was  astounded,  perfectly  astound 
ed.  He  sank  back  in  the  carriage,  and  looked 
at  George  with  a  mingled  expression  of  incre- 
dulity and  defeat,  while  George  returned  that 
look  with  an  air  which  might  have  been  by 
any  man  mistaken  for  that  of  conscious  inno- 
cence. 

"  And  do  you  really  mean  to  persist  in  that 
statement  ?"  inquired  Sir  John,  after  a  pause, 
during  which  he  endeavored  to  collect  those 
thoughts  which  George's  boldness  had  con- 
fused. 

"  Of  course,"  replied  George,  "  well  knowing 
it  to  be  true." 

"  Then  why  not  explain  this  before  we  left 
town  ?" 

"  I  explain  !  I !  Would  you  have  listened 
to  any   explanation  from  me !      No.      You 
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would  have  treated  me  as  usual,  like  a  dog; 
for  like  a  dog  have  I  been  treated  of  late, 
loaded  with  every  species  of  contumely,  sus- 
pected, iusulted,  spurned  ;  and  yet  the  father 
who  has  treated  me  thus  has  acquired  the  re- 
putation of  being  a  just  man." 

"  I  have,  George,  endeavored  to  be  just." 

"  You  have  not  been  just  to  me.  I  have  re- 
ceived atvour  hands  neither  justice  nor  mercy. 
The  delinquencies  of  youth,  and  the  follies  of 
inexperience,  are  too  indelible  to  be  erased 
from  the  heart  of  un  angry  father.  Xo.  I 
have  committed  myself,  and  must  therefore  be 
content  to  be  an  outcast  for  ever." 

"  Would  to  God,"  exclaimed  Sir  John,  as 
tears  sprang  into  his  eyes,  "  that  forgetfulness 
of  the  past,  and  kindness  for  the  future,  could 
reclaim  you." 

"  You  have  not,  I  fear,  the  heart  to  forgive 
niT/  follies,  and  hence  you  cannot  have  the  dis- 
j)Ositinn  to  treat  me  kindly." 

"  I  /lare  the  disposition  to  do  so,  George," 
cried  Sir  John,  again  bursting  into  tears. 
"  God  knows  that  I  have — God  knows  that  I 
have." 

The  carriage  at  this  moment  stopped  to 
change  horses,  and  Corney,  with  all  his  cha- 
racteristic alacrity,  leaped  from  the  dickey 
and  opened  the  door. 

"  Do  you  please  to  get  out  here,  Sir  John," 
he  inquired. 

"  I'll  get  out,"  said  George,  and  Corney 
twisted  the  steps  down  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye  ;  and  when  George  had  alighted  he  twisted 
tliem  up  again,  seeing  that  Sir  John  was  not 
at  all  inclined  to  move. 

"  Now,"  thought  he,  "  I  can  kick  him  now^. 
I  must,  f'r  I  am  not  only  fit  to  faint,  but 
havn't  got  a  copper  in  the  universal  world. 
"Please,  sir,"  said  he,  having  faithfully  follow- 
ed George  into  the  Crown,  "please  lend  me  a 
little  sixpence  ?     I'll  pay  you  again — honor." 

"  What,  have  you  no  money !"  inquired 
George. 

"  I  have  not  had  a  skurrick,  sir,  since  I  was 
robbed,  and,  of  course,  I  durs'n't  draw  of  Sir 
John." 

"  Why  did  you  not  remind  me,  sir,  of  that 
disgraceful  circumstance  before  ?" 

"  Didn't  like,  sir:  couldn't  get  my  heart  high 
enough." 

•'  Whatever  you  wish  for,  sir,  order,"  said 
George ;  "  and  see,"  he  added,  as  he  gave  him 
a  sovereign,  "  see  if  you  can  take  care  of  that." 

Corney  bowed,  and  withdrew;  and  George 
ordered  a  bottle  of  Sherry.  He  then  called 
for  a  half  pint  decanter,  which  he  filled,  and 
took  with  a  buscuit  to  Sir  John,  who  appre- 
ciated this  little  attention  under  the  circum- 
stances more  highly  than  he  would  have  done 
had  George  presented  him  with  anything  ten 
thousand  times  more  valuable  at  any  other 
time. 

"  George,"  said  he,  as  he  pulled  out  his 
purse,  containing  notes  and  gold  to  a  conside- 
rable amount,  "  take  this  and  settle  with  the 
men." 

George  took  the  purse  in  silence,  and  re- 
turned to  his  .'iherry,  the  whole  of  which  he 
drank,  anl  that  with  infinite  gusto,  feeling  a^ 


he  did  that  by  taking  that  half-pint  of  wine  t« 
Sir  John,  he  had  made  a  most  ''  palpable  hit,' 
and  having  settled  for  every  thing  liberally, 
he  re-entered  the  carriage,  and  the  journey 
was  pursued. 

•'  Now,"  said  Corney  on  taking  his  seat, 
"I'll  just  light  this  out  and  out-looking  cigar, 
and  then  honor  myself  with  a  few  private 
thoughts.  Now,  in  the  first  place,"  he  con- 
tiimed,  having  accomplished  the  object  he  had 
primarily  in  view,  "  why  was  sir  John  in  tears 
when  I  opened  the  cariiage  door?  Do  I  ask 
myself  the  question  '(  Why  was  he  in  tears  T 
Why,  what  upon  the  face  of  the  universal 
work!  would  cause  him  to  shed  tears,  except 
tears  of  pity,  which  wasn't  the  sort  of  tears  he 
sported  then.  I  say,  what  upon  the  face  of  the 
universal  world  could  cause  him  to  shed  tears 
but  that  beauty  ?  Now,  I'll  answer  myself  the 
question  plump,  and  when  I  say  nothing,  I  hit 
the  very  middle  of  the  mark.  I  know  what 
they've  been  up  to — I  know  it  as  well  as  if  I 
had  been  crammed    into  one  of  the  carriage 

pockets.     Sir  John  has  been let   me  see, 

what's  that  word  ?  Oh — expostriculating  very 
severe  about  his  goings  on  in  town,  not  about 
the  rats ;  no,  he  promised  he  wouldn't,  and 
hix  word  is  as  good  as  a  saint's  :  but  he's  been 
expostriculating  with  him;  and  he,  with  the 
artfulness  of  Artaxerses,  and  he  was  one  of 
the  most  artful  swells  that  ever  breathed,  has 
been  working  upon  his  silly  old  feelings  to 
such  a  pitch,  that  he  couldn't  stand  the  racket 
any  longer.  Now  what  does  this  prove  ?  What 
does  it  prove  ?  Why  it  proves  this,  it  proves 
that  fathers  are  fools,  universal  jolly  out  and- 
out  fools.  All  a  son  has  to  do,  if  he's  ever 
such  a  varmant,  all  he  has  to  do — and  that 
beauty  inside  can  do  it  stunning — all  he  has  to 
do — and  I'll  say  it  before  a  million — is  to  touch 
his  father's  feeliiigs :  and  anger  cuts  away  like 
blessed  chaff  before  the  wind  of  forbearance, 
forgiveness,  and  affection.  There  never  was, 
since  Adam  was  created,  such  universal  old 
fools  as  fathers.  But  if  /was  the  father  of 
that  beauty  in  there,  would  J  be  such  a  fool  f 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  I'd  kick  him  right  clean  out 
of  nature !  I  only  just  wish  he  had  me  for  a 
father,  Pd  weep  for  him,  oh,  yes ;  I'd  drop 
lots  of  tears ;  I'd  say  to  him  fierce,  '  Now  look 
here,  it's  no  use  pulling  long  faces  to  me — it's 
no  use  your  preaching  about  piety,  or  prognos- 
tication ;  you're  a  scamp — I  know  you  to  be  a 
scamp,  and  a  burning  disgrace  to  your  sex, 
therefore  cut  it !'  That's  how  I'd  serve  him. 
But  Sir  John  won't  do  that.  No,  not  he  ;  he'll 
be  touched,  and  shed  tears,  and  let  him  have 
every  blessed  inducement  that  is  on  the  face 
of  the  universal  world  that  he  asks  fir.  And 
why  ?  Why,  because  he's  a  father ;  and  I  say 
it  again,  and  if  I  had  my  head  chopped  off  to- 
morrow, I'll  still  keep  on  saying,  that  fathers 
are  fools — so  that's  settled.  Now,  I  de.ssay, 
be  thinks  he  has  stopped  up  my  moiath  with 
that  sovereign.  I  dessay  he  thinks  so,  because 
he  don't  know  that  it's  too  late  to  stop  it  up 
now ;  not  that  it  would  have  been  opened  to 
Sir  John,  if  he  had  not  cross  examined  me  so 
cunning ;  but  I  was  obliged  to  open  to  save 
myself;  for  although  father  says  to  me,  '  Cor- 
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ney,  know  nothin','  he  also  says,  '  Corney,  take 
care  of  number  one ;'  I  must  then  have  sacri- 
ficed one  of  the  numbers,  and  as  the  beauty 
was  number  two,  I  needn't  say  a  single  mite 
more  about  that.  But  I'm  stunning  glad  I 
kicked  him  ;  he'd  never  have  stood  a  drain  on 
the  road  if  I  hadn't.  And  that's  the  worst  of 
travelling  with  nobs  in  general — the  beauty  I 
leave  quite  out  of  the  scale  ;  they  want  no- 
thing themselves,  and  think — if  they  think 
about  it  at  all — that  nobody  else  wants  nothing : 
that's  how  nobs  are  known  to  be  nobs  on  the 
road.  I've  known  them  to  travel  a  hundred 
miles  without  having  the  ghost  of  a  drop.  Other 
individuals  enjoy  themselves ;  they'll  get  down 
at  every  stage,  and  think  they  ought  to  get 
down,  and  have  suffen  ;  but  nobs  ! — Well,  it's 
just  the  same  when  they  are  at  the  play. 
There  they  sit,  hour  after  hour,  without  having 
either  a  mite  or  a  drain,  while  others  are  all 
the  time  engaged  in  cracking  nuts,  sucking 
oranges,  and  drinking  gin  and  beer,  and  making 
their  blessed  lives  regularly  happy.  There's 
the  difference  between  the  two  speres — one 
goes  to  feast  and  the  other  to  fast.  Now  / 
like,  when  I'm  on  the  road,  to  have  a  drop  at 
every  house  I  come  to ;  /  can't  enjoy  myself 
regular  without.  I  regard  a  day's  travelling 
as  a  day's  holiday — no  cutting  up  and  down 
stairs  :  but  nobs  seem  to  have  no  holidays  at 
all :  every  day  seems  alike  to  them.  And 
then  comes  the  question : — Are  we,  which  can, 
and  will  enjoy  ourselves,  happier  than  the 
nobs  ?  That's  the  point.  But  before  we  set- 
tle that,  we  must  first  know  what  happiness 
is,  and  where  it  is  to  be  found.  We  are  all  of 
us  after  it,  that's  quite  clear, — but  then  we  go 
such  a  jolly  lot  of  different  ways  to  catch  it : 
and  perhaps  it's  as  well  as  it  is,  if  not  better. 
Perhaps  it's  kept  secret,  in  order  to  distribute 
the  population  ;  for  certain  it  is,  that  if  it  were 
known  to  be  in  any  particular  place,  that  place 
would  be  over  populated  in  no  time.  That's 
it,  I  shouldn't  wonder.  It's  because  no  parti- 
cular spot  should  be  over-crowded,  —  that's 
about  it,  no  doubt ;  because  now  we  are  tempt- 
ed to  run  after  happiness  eagerly  all  over  the 
face  of  the  universal  world.  And  yet  I  think 
there's  a  little  of  it  everywhere.  I  think  there's 
a  little  of  it  here.  I  know  there  is,  for  I  now 
feel  as  happy  as  a  prince,  and  happier  than 
they  are  inside,  I'll  warrant.  Sir  John  isn't 
happy,  and  as  for  that  beauty,  blister  him ! — 
he  can't  be  happy.  I  wonder,  now,  whether 
he  ever  talks  to  himself  as  I  do?  If  he  does, 
I  wonder  whether  he  likes  it  as  well  ?  I  doubt 
not.  If  I  had  to  think  his  thoughts,  I'd  rather 
have  no  thoughts  to  think." 

Now,  while  Corney  was  thus  entertaining 
himself: — or  rather  "honoring"  himself  with 
his  thoughts,  George,  by  virtue  of  the  most 
specious  eloquence,  was  winning  back  the  con- 
fidence and  favor  of  Sir  .John.  It  need  not 
here  be  stated  how  eloquent  he  could  be  ;  nor 
need  it  be  explained  that  his  subtle  plausibility 
was  occasionally  irresistible  ;  it  will  be  quite 
sufficient  to  record,  that  before  they  reached 
the  Ilall,  it  was  mutually  agreed  that  all  that 
had  passed  should  be  buried  in  oblivion,  or,  at 
all  events,  never  alluded  to  again ;  and  that 


I  George  was  to  be  treated  with  the  utmost  kind 
ness,  and  to  act  thenceforward  hke  a  man. 

Accordingly  on  their  arrival,  dinner  having 
j  been  prepared,  for  Sir  John  had  sent  word  on 
the  Saturday  that  they  were  coming,  they 
went  up  to  their  rooms  to  refresh  themselves, 
and  then  sat  down  to  dinner  together,  pre- 
cisely as  if  nothing  unpleasant  had  ever  oc- 
curred. 

This  somewhat  puzzled  Corney.  He  couldn't 
make  it  out :  he  thought  it  odd — very  odd  ; 
and  when  he  found  that  they  chatted  with  un- 
usual gaiety,  he  privately  said  to  himself, — 
"  This  is  odder." 

They,  however  took  no  notice  of  Corney's 
consternation  :  they  continued  to  eat  and  drink, 
and  to  chat,  until  the  cloth  was  removed,  when 
Sir  John,  to  the  utter  amazement  of  Corney, 
said  to  George,  "  Now,  then ,  my  boy  1  draw 
up ;  let's  spend  a  happy  evening  together." 

If  Corney  had  had  any  dishes  in  his  hand, 
he  must  have  dropped  them  ;  it  was  therefore 
most  fortunate  that  he  had  not.  He  had  no- 
thing but  his  napkin,  and  that  he  twirled  and 
twisted  into  all  sorts  of  shapes,  and  stood  and 
stared,  and  thought,  until  Sir  John  said,  "  Cor- 
nelius, the  wine,  my  man  !  bring  out  the  wine  !" 
when,  by  dint  of  extraordinary  presence  of 
mind,  he  placed  the  wine  on  the  table  and 
withdrew. 

"  Well,"  said  George,  when  Corney  had  re- 
tired, "  so  Charles,  I  find,  has  made  up  hia 
mind  to  marry  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Sir  John  ;  "  and  I  really  don't 
think  that  he  could  have  chosen  a  more  gentle 
or  a  more  amiable  girl." 

"  She's  a  nice  girl,"  rejoined  George,  "  a  very 
nice  girl ;  and  I  most  sincerely  hope  they'll  be 
happy.  Of  one  thing  I'm  certain,  and  that  is, 
if  she  had  had  the  whole  world  to  choose  from, 
she  could  not  have  chosen  a  finer- hearted  fel- 
low than  Charles." 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  so."  returned  Sir 
John  ;  "  I'm  very  glad  indeed  to  hear  you  say 
so.  He  is  a  fine-hearted  fellow :  he  is  a  man, 
George — every  inch  a  man." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  George,  who  most  cleverly 
concealed  his  real  feelings.  "  He  is  a  man,  I 
know,  of  whom  any  brother  might  be  proud. 
But,"  he  added,  with  a  very  peculiar  smile,  "  I 
understand  that  that  is  not  the  07ily  marriage 
contemplated." 

"  Eh  !"  said  Sir  John,  looking  up  with  a  cu- 
rious expression  of  countenance,  "  Eh  1" 

"  I  understand,"  repeated  George,  "  that  that 
is  not  the  only  marriage  contemplated — I  mean 
in  the  family." 

"  What,  do  you  think  of  marrying,  then  !" 

"  /think  of  marrying  !" 

"  Why  not  ?  Were  you  to  meet  with  so 
gentle  a  creature  as  Miss  Lejeune,  I  should, 
without  hesitation,  recommend  you  to  marry." 

"  I  have  no  thought  of  anything  of  that  kind 
at  present.  Still,  I  understand  that  another 
marriage  is  in  contemplation." 

"  In  the  family  ?  What,  do  you  mean  in  this 
family  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  I  understand  that  you  are  going  to 
marry  Mrs.  Wardle." 
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"Mrs.  "Wardle!"  exclaimed  Sir  John,  color- 
ing deeply,  "  I ! — Mr3.  Wardle  !" 

"  I  certainly  understood  so." 

"  From  whom  ?" 

"  From  Charles.  He  told  me  that  he  had 
beard  you  call  her  Adelaide,  and  it  is  his  im- 

fression  that  you  are  about  to  be  united ;  and 
certainly  don't  know  of  one  whom  I  should 
like  as  a  stepmother  better  than  Mrs.  Wardle; 
for  she  is  a  most  virtuous  and  amiable  person, 
and  one  whom  I  have  always  held  in  very  high 
esteem." 

"  Well,"  said  Sir  John,  with  a  smile  of  satis- 
faction, "  I  am  glad  that  she  has  your  good 
opinion.  She  is  certainly  worthy  of  it ;  and  I 
did  think  of  repaying  her  thirs  for  all  her —  God 
bless  my  soul !"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  start. 
"  Why,  what's  that  ?" 

"  I  will  go  in !"  cried  a  voice  in  the  hall. 
"  I'll  not  wait  to  be  announced.     He  is  here." 

George  instantly  rushed  to  the  door,  which 
he  opened,  when  a  man  of  Herculean  build 
felled  him  like  an  ox. 

"  Freeman  !"  cried  Sir  John,  with  an  air  of 
command.  "  Stand  off!  What  meana  this 
monstrous  outrage  T' 

"  Villain  1"  groaned  Freeman,  half- choked 
with  rage,  as  he  stood  with  clenched  fists  and 
grinding  teeth  over  George.  "  Villain !  heart- 
less villain  1" 

"  Why  is  this  ?"  demanded  Sir  John,  fiercely. 

"  My  daughter  !"  cried  Freeman,  as  he  burst 
into  tears,  "  My  daughter ! — he  has  ruined  my 
daughter !" 

Sir  John  started,  and  trembled  violently. 
He  seemed  paralyzed.  At  leugth  he  said,  in 
broken  accents,  "  Freeman !  Freeman !  my 
friend,  can  this  be  true  ?"' 

"  True  l"  shouted  Freeman,  with  uplifted 
bands. 

"  Pray  be  calm,"  said  Sir  John.  "  My  dear 
Freeman,  sit  down. — Now  pray,  pray  sit  down." 

Freeman  sat  down,  and  burying  his  head  in 
his  hands,  sobbed  aloud. 

"There — there,"  continued  Sir  John,  sooth- 
ingly ;  "  there,  now  be  tranquil — be  tranquil — 
and  then  we'll  see  what  can  be  done.  Good 
God !"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  turned  towards 
George,  who  was  still  on  the  floor,  prostrate 
and  motionless — "  you  have  killed  him  !  Oh, 
my  God !"  he  continued  in  agony,  as  he  sank 
on  his  knees,  by  the  side  of  his  apparently  life 
less  son :  "  help  ! — help  ! — Cornelius,  summon 
assistance.     Help ! — help  1" 

"  He  7noves,  Sir  John !"  cried  Corney.  "  See, 
Sir  John,  he  moves  ?" 

"  Thank  God !"  exclaimed  Sir  John,  and  sank 
senseless  on  the  floor. 

The  whole  of  the  servants  now  rushed  into 
the  room,  and  when  Corney  had  turned  George 
over  to  them,  he  attended  himself  to  Sir  John, 
while  Freeman  sat  with  his  face  still  buried  in 
his  hands. 

"Some  brandy — "  said  George,  faintly — 
"  give  me  some  brandy.  Some  more,"  he  add- 
ed, having  had  one  glass, — "  Why  what's  all 
this  about  ?     How  came  I  here  ?" 

"  Mr.  Freeman,"  said  Corney,  "  struck  you  a 
blow  on  the  head." 

"  What  1"  cried  George,  rising  with  a  convul 


sive  effort — "  and  my  father — did  he  strike  him 
too  ?" 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Then  how  came  he  thus  ?" 

"He  thought  you  were  dead,  sir,  and  fainted." 

George  shook  his  head  and  felt  confused. 
The  blow  had  stunned  him  but  had  inflicted  no 
material  injury.  He  rubbed  his  eyes  again 
and  again,  and  having  had  some  more  brandy, 
became  somewhat  calm.  It  was  however 
manifest  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
something;  still  he  silently  assisted  in  reritor- 
ing  Sir  John  to  a  state  of  comparative  con- 
sciousness, and  having  directed  him  to  be  care- 
fully taken  to  his  chamber,  and  sent  one  of  the 
grooms  for  his  physician,  he  cleared  the  room 
of  the  rest  of  the  servants  and  then  locked  the 
door. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  having  thrown  off  his  coat 
and  tapped  Freeman  coolly  on  the  shoulder, 
"  you  struck  me,  like  a  coward  ;  now  stand  up 
like  a  man  !" 

Freeman,  thus  aroused,  started  up,  and 
sprang  at  him  with  all  the  ferocity  of  a  tiger. 
The  odds  were,  apparently,  fearful  against 
George:  he  had  superior  strength,  height,  and 
weight  against  him ;  but  he  had  been  taught 
that  so-called  "  science,"  of  which  Freeman 
was  utterly  ignorant. 

Swelling  with  rage — while  George  was  quite 
cool— Freeman  attacked  him  again  and  again 
fiercely ;  but  George  parried  every  blow  that 
was  aimed — any  one  of  which  must  have  again 
stunned  him — and,  while  doing  so,  struck  with 
so  much  force  and  precision,  that  Freeman  be- 
came nearly  insensible  himself 

Not  a  word  passed  between  them;  they 
made  no  noi:?e :  they  fought,  like  bulldogs, 
silently:  the  only  sounds  which  were  heard 
were  those  produced  by  George's  blows  upon 
the  neck  and  face  of  Freeman,  from  whose 
wounds  the  blood  flowed  copiously.  Still  he 
kept  on — endeavoring  in  vain  to  reach  George, 
who  struck  out  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning — • 
until  seizing  the  gigantic  form  of  Freeman  by 
the  hips,  George,  with  almost  superhuman 
strength,  lifted  him  off  his  legs  and  threw  him, 
with  so  much  force,  that  the  massive  oaken 
rafters  beneath  them  trembled  ! 

Corney,  who  had  been  an  eye-witness  to  all 
this — that  is,  he  had  witnessed  it  all  through 
the  key  hole- -no  sooner  found  that  Freeman 
was  unable  to  conquer  George,  than  he  resolv- 
ed at  all  hazards  on  forcing  the  door,  which  he 
did  on  the  instant,  and  boldly  rushed  between 
them. 

"  Pray  Mr.  George,"  he  cried,  as  Freeman 
rose,  in  order  to  attack  George  again,  "  pray 
don't — do  let  me  beg " 

"Stand  aside  !"  cried  George. 

"For  the  sake  of  his  daughter " 

"  Stand  aside  1"  repeated  George,  who  seized 
Corney  fiercely  by  the  collar  and  hurled  him — 
somewhere  ! — even  George  didn't  know  where 
he  went  to,  because  he  became  instantaneously 
inTisible  1 

"  Now,"  said  George  still  maintaining  an  at- 
titude of  defence,  "perhaps,  before  we  go  fur- 
ther, you  will  tell  me  why  you  gave  me  that 
cowardly  blow?" 
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"Kill  me  I"  cried  Freeman,  "  kill  me,  villain! 
Tou  have  ruiued  mydaughter--kill  y/(«',"--wlien, 
rush  ng  towards  George  with  the  desperation 
of  der-pair,  he  fell  forward  and  groaned. 

George  then  rang  the  bell — which  was  quite 
unnecesBary,  seeing  that  the  servants  were  al- 
ready at  the  door — and  when  he  had  given 
them  instructions  to  attend  to  Freeman  he  went 
up  into  his  room  to  wash  his  hands. 

The  servants  approached  Freeman  and  turn- 
ed hitn  over,  but  when  they  saw  his  face  the 
whole  of  them  shrunk  back,  appalled. 

"  Gracious  !"  exclaimed  one, "  what  are  we  to 
do  with  him  ?" 

"  Lilt  up  his  head,"  cried  another,  "  he'll  be 
choked." 

'•  Where's  Cornelius  ?"  inquired  a  third  ; 
"  he's  always  out  of  the  way  when  he's  want- 
ed." 

"  Somebody  run  up  stairs,"  said  a  fourth, 
*'  and  ask  Mr.  George  what  on  earth  is  to  be 
done." 

One  of  them  ran  up  to  George  at  once,  and 
came  down  with  instructions  to  give  Freeman 
■i^wlfi'  eome  brandy  and  wash  his  face  well  with  warm 
'•■^  \pater.  But  before  they  were  able  to  act  upon 
these  instructions,  George  himself  came  down, 
and  Freeman,  who  had  been  faint,  but  not  for 
a  moment  insensible,  soon  revived. 

Sir  John's  physician  w-as  now  announced ; 
and  George  briefly  explained  what  had  occur- 
red and  then  conducted  him  into  Sir  John's 
room,  where  it  was  soon  ascertained  that  al- 
though the  shock  had  rendered  Sir  John  ex- 
tremely nervous,  nothing  serious  could  be  rea- 
sonably apprehended. 

Now  Corney,  during  the  whole  of  this  time, 
was  in  a  really  unpleasant  situation.  His  po- 
sition, indeed,  was  one  of  exceeding  difficulty, 
inasmuch,  as  when  George  hurled  him  aside 
•with  so  much  violence,  he  sent  his  head  com- 
pletely through  one  of  the  thin  panels  of  the 
window  shutters — glass  and  all — in  which  it 
securely  stuck ;  while  the  curtains  having  im- 
mediately closed  upon  him,  rendered  him  in- 
visible to  all  in  the  room. 

Now  it  was  seldom  that  Corney's  philoso- 
phy deserted  him.  Having  called  upon  it  un- 
der even  these  peculiar  circumstances,  it  prompt- 
ly responded  to  his  call,  and  he  began  to  in- 
dulge in  a  few  private  tiioughts. 

"Now,"  said  he,  quietly,  "  here  I  am  ;  I  am 
neither  in  nor  out,  and  yet  I  am  both ;  my 
head's  abroad,  and  my  body's  at  home.  If  I 
push  forward  I  can"t  gftt  through  ;  if  I  pull  back, 
1  shall  cut  my  throat.  Now  what's  to  be  done  ? 
Don't  be  flustered  ! — be  cool.  Question  is, 
■what's  to  be  done  ?  If  I  let  those  who  are  in- 
side know  that  I  am  here,  by  makitig  a  noise 
'vith  my  feet,  the  chances  are  that  they'll  han- 
dle me  roughly,  and  gla-^s  is  very  cutting — 
plate  glass  especially  ! — and  really  this  ap- 
pears to  have  grown  to  my  neck,  f<ir  I  ffel  the 
sharp  edges  all  round.  Now,  then,  be  calm  ! — 
you're  in  it,  and  it  won't  do  at  all  to  be  drag- 
ged out  of  it.  The  f.tily  (■hHuce  that  my  ima 
ginatir)n  can  wind  round  at  present  "is  the 
chance  of  some  one  cosnini'  thi-^  wav  oiit-ide, 
and  that  chance  lo<.k»  huii','rv  iind  poor.  That 
beauty  1  blister /tm ;  dun;  'hitik  a  mile  a'oout 


hijn  now ! — all  you  have  to  do  at  the  present 
critical  period  of  time  is  to  turn  the  full  flood 
of  your  intellects  to  one  particular  point,  and 
that  one  point  is  how  to  get  out  of  this  collar. 
Hark  ! — no ! — yes ! — as  true  as  I'm  alive  ! — eh  ? 
— yes  I — bravo ! — here  comes  Borley.  Now 
be  calm. — Peter,"  he  whispered,  as  BoiJey 
drew  near ;  "  Peter." 

"  God's  truth !"  exclaimed  Borley,  as  bo 
started  back,  alarmed,  "why,  who's  that  ?" 

"  Only  me,  Peter,  Corney,  Peter,  Corney  1" 

"  Why,  what  in  the  name  of  Nature,  do  you  ' 
poke  your  head  out  there  for  ?" 

"Hush!'  said  Corney,  "hushl  come  close. 
You  are  just  the  very  friend  I've  been  waiting 
to  see.  I've  got  my  head  out,  and  I  can't  get 
it  in  again  :  when  I  get  it  in,  I'll  tell  yuu  how 
I  got  it  out.  Now  get  a  lantern,  there's  a  good 
Samaritan.  Make  no  noise  ;  I'm  afraid  they'll 
pull  me  in,  and  if  they  do,  olf  goes  a  slice  of  my 
head.  Now,  Peter,  be  quick: — desert  me  now, 
and  you  lose  me  for  ever." 

Peter  ran  immediately  for  his  lantern,  and 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  Corney,  in  less  than 
two  minutes  reappeared. 

"  You  are  in  a  hx  indeed  !"  cried  Peter.  "  It's 
well,  bor,  you  iield  your  head  sideways,  thus'n  ; 
if  you  hadn't,  this  jagged  piece  here  would  ha?« 
walked  quite  clean  into  the  juggler  vein." 

"  Never  mind,  Peter,"  said  Corney,  "  it  didn't 
Now  take  every  blessed  piece  off  all  round. 
That's  about  it,"  he  added,  as  Peter  proceeded 
to  follow  his  instructions.  "  There,  that's  some- 
thing like.  But  I  can't  get  in  now  :  are  you 
sure  there's  no  jagged  pieces  anywhere  near  f 

"  Not  a  mite,"  replied  Peter. 

"  Very  good.  Now  go  to  the  room,  Peter, 
there's  a  good  soul,  and  you'll  see  how  I'm  sit- 
tiwated  there." 

Peter  accordingly  went  round  at  once,  and 
was  perfectly  astonished  on  finding  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  servants  in  the  room.  He  pro- 
ceeded, nevertheless,  to  the  window  in  question 
— for  he  felt  that  he  had  one  great  duty  to  per- 
form— and  having  removed  that  part  of  the 
broken  panel  which  had  so  effectually  wedged 
Corney  in,  he  released  his  friend,  who  seized 
his  hand,  and  declared  himself  to  be  "  univer- 
sally grateful." 

This  feat  had  no  sooner  been  accomplished, 
than  George  and  Sir  John's  physician  entered 
the  room.  It  was  clear  that  the  Doctor  had 
heard  all  from  George,  for  he  immediately  went 
up  to  Freeman,  who  was  still  where  George 
had  left  him,  rechning  on  a  couch,  and  "weeping 
bitterly. 

The  servants  were  then  ordered  to  leave  the 
room,  and  the  Doctor  having  addressed  Free- 
man, whom  he  knew  well,  with  the  utmost  pos- 
sible kindness,  offered  to  take  him  home  in  hi3 
carriage. 

"  I  have  no  home,"  said  the  broken-hearted 
man,  as  the  big  tears  absolutely  gushed  from 
his  eyes.  "  I  had  a  home — a  happy  home — 
but  she  who  made  it  happy  has  been  polluted 
by  that  villain  !" 

" "  Why  did  you  not  come  in  a  proper  manner, 
or  send  f()r  me?"  said  George,  "  instead  of  rush- 
ing in  like  a  burglar,  and  rendering  men  insoa- 
sible  to  begin  with  V 
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"  You  must  make  some  allowance  for  his 
feelings,"  urged  the  Doctor, 

"  I  do,"  replied  George,  "  and  should  have 
done  when  he  entered,  had  I  known  at  the 
time  what  induced  him  to  come  here.  1 
should  have  made  every  possible  allowance  for 
his  feelings.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  1  should 
quietly  have  stood  much  knocking  about;  but  I 
should  have  endeavored  to  avoid  him  instead 
vi  lining  what  I  have  done." 

"  Well,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  it  is  a  sad  job  al- 
together ;  but  I  hope,  nay  I  believe,  that  when 
tlie  first  ebullition  of  feeling  shall  have  subsid- 
ed, some  arrangement  may  be  made  to  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  all  concerned,  iind  now  my  dear 
sir,"  he  added,  turning  to  Freeman,  whose  hand 
he  pressed  warmly,  and  with  whom  he  deeply 
sympathised,  "  let  us  go  together.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  when  you  reflect  upon  it  calmly, 
the  case  will  not  seem  so  desperate  as  it  ap- 
pears— and  very  naturally — to  be  to  you  now. 
Come,  my  friend — come.  Do  not  sutler  your 
spirits  to  be  crunhed.  Come,  and  we'll  talk  the 
matter  over  in  the  carriage." 

Freeman,  whom  the  Doctor's  soothing  words 
had  relieved,  rose,  and  having  looked  steadily 
at  George  for  a  moment,  took  the  Doctor's  prof- 
fered arm,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  carriage. 

"  Dr.  Farquar,"  said  Freeman,  as  they  rode 
through  the  park,  "  while  kindly  endeavoring 
to  raise  my  spirits,  you  said  not  only  that  you 
hoped,  but  that  you  believed  that  some  satisfac- 
tory arrangement  would  be  made.  Have  you, 
may  I  ask,  any  grounds  for  that  belief  ?" 

"  I  have,"  replied  tlie  Doctor.  "  On  the  one 
hand,  I  have  Sir  John's  honor  and  fine  sense  of 
justice,  and  on  the  other  I  have  his  son's  repu- 
tation." 

"  But  I  am  not  a  rich  man.  Dr.  Farquar,'" 
said  Freeman ;  "  I'll  give  her  all  I  can  now, 
and  leave  her  all  I  have;  but  then  that  is  not 
much  when  compare'd  with  the  wealth  he  will 
necessarily  possess  as  tlie  heir." 

"  If  he  can  be  induced  to  marry  her,  my  friend, 
your  money  will  be  no  consideration  with  him; 
but,"  he  added,  ''  how  came  you  to  allow  him 
to  knock  you  about  in  that  style  ?  A  man  pos- 
sessing your  immense  strength,  one  would  have 
thought  cmild  have  crushed  a  comparatively 
weak  man  like  that." 

"  He' a  not  weak,  sir,  he's  as  strong  as  a  lion. 
Besides,  I  was  hot  and  he  was  cool.  I  was  just 
like  a  chikl  in  his  hands." 

'•  Well,  I  should  certainly  not  like  to  have  to 
deal  with  such  a  child  ;  but  when  the  animal  is 
roused  in  even  a  comparatively  weak  man,  and 
he  has  sufficient  judgment  to  guide  his  strength, 
he  becomes  dangerous.  However,  you  must 
keep  within  three  or  four  days ;  most  of  those 
marks  will  very  soon  disappear.' 

They  now  approached  Freeman's  house,  and 
as  they  did  so,  Jane,  who  had  been  in  a  most 
mtense  state  of  anxiety  during  her  father's  ab- 
sence, flew  to  the  door ;  but  the  moment  she 
beheld  her  fother's  strangely  disfigured  face,  she 
uttered  a  loud  scream,  and  fainted. 

Fortunately  one  of  the  maids  caught  her  as 
she  wa-i  falling ;  and  when  she  had  been  borne 
into  the  parlor,  the  Doctor  assisted  in  restoring 
hei-  to  consciousness.     He  then  drew  Freeman 


from  the  room,  and  sti-ongly  urged  him  to  ga 
immediately  to  bed,  and  when  he  had  succeed- 
ed in  prevaihug  upon  him  to  do  so,  he  returned 
to  Jane,  who  was  still  much  alarmed. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  as  he  pressed  lier  hand 
gently,  "  you  feel  better  now  i' 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Jane,  bursting  into  tears, 
'•  but  I  fear  my  poor  father  has  met  with  some 
dreadful  accident." 

"  No,  no,  no,  no,"'  replied  the  doctor,  "  not  at 
all.  I  do  assure  you  that  nothing  of  a  serious 
nature  has  occurred.  He  will  be  all  right  again 
in  a  day  or  two  ;  his  bruises  are  merely  super- 
ficial." 

"  Has  he  been  up  to  the  hall,  sir  ?" 

"  He  has." 

"  Did  he  meet  with  this  accident  there  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  it's  a  mere  bagatelle ;  a  mere  trifle 
he  has  nothing  but  a  few  slight  contusions." 

"  Sir  John,  I  understand,  has  returned,  sir  ?" 

"  Yes,  he  returned  a  few  hours  ago." 

"  Did  my  father  see  Sir  John  ?" 

"  I  believe  that  he  did." 

"  You  know,  sir,"  pursued  Jane  trembling, 
as  the  tears  again  started,  "  you  know,  sir — ■ 
you  know — why  he  saw  him." 

"  My  dear  young  lad}- — I  do — I  do." 

"  Oh,  sir,  I  never  can  hope  to  be  forgiven !" 

"  Not  hope  to  be  forgiven !  Never  relin- 
quish hope.  All  my  yet  be  well.  Your  fa- 
ther possesses  a  father's  feelings,  which  I,  as  a 
father,  can  appreciate ;  but,  be  patient — be  pa- 
tient, and  all  may  yet  be  well." 

"  My  wickedness  now,  sir,  nearly  overpowers 
me,  but  when  the  knowledge  of  my  disgrace 
becomes  public — and  public  it  must  become, 
seeing  that  George  cannot  marry  me  during 
Sir  John's  fife  time — I  shall  go  mad." 

"  He  cannot  mai'ry  you  during  Sir  John's 
life  time  V' 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Why  not  ?" 

"  I  know  that  he  cannot — he  has  told  me  so." 

"  Oh  !''  returned  the  Doctor,  with  an  expres- 
sion which  denoted  great  faith  in  her  credulity. 
"  Oh !" 

"  Were  it  not  for  that,  sir,  my  shame  might 
be  concealed,  although  I  should  never,  even 
then,  cease  to  reproach  myself." 

"  Then  he  has,  of  course,  promised  to  marry 
you  ?" 

"  A  thousand  times ;  and  he  will  perform 
his  promi-e." 

"  I  doubt  it,"  thought  the  Doctor,  "  I  doubt  it 
nowr  But  to  her  he  said,  "  I  hope  that  he  will." 

'•  Oh,  lam  sure  of  it — perfectly  sure.  But 
then,  sir,  the  disgrace  I  shall  have  to  endure  in 
the  interim  maddens  me." 

"Have  you pardon  me  for -" 

"  You  are,  sir,"  said  Jane,  with  painful  emo 
tion,  "  you  are,  sir,  not  only  my  poor  father's 
friend,  but  the  friend  of  Sir  John,  ask  me,  there- 
fore, any  question  you  please,  and  I  will  an 
swer  you  as  truly  as  if  1  had  not  fallen." 

Tears  sprang  into  the  Doctor's  eyes,  and  he 
foiuiil  it  sommvhat  ditficult  to  conceal  them ; 
he  did,  however,  manage  to  do  so  at  length, 
an  i  then  proceeded  to  put  the  question  which, 
in  hh  view,  liad  reference,  not  to  love,  but  to 
business  purely. 
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"  I  was  merely,"  said  he,  "  about  to  ask  if  you ,  "  But  they  are,  sir,  in  txistence  :  George  has 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  letters  frotn  •  toUi  me  so  again  and  again.  Oh  !  were  it  not 
Mr.  Crolv  ?"  jfor   them    we    tiiij;l)t    be   marrii-d    tomorrow! 

"  No,  sir,  he  never  wroifi  to  me.  I  have  fre- 1  But  du  you  tliiiik.  sir — of  course,  I  do  not  know, 
quently  sent  notes  to  him— trifling  notes,  you  un-  nor  can  I  indeed  be  expected  to  know,  the  na- 
derstand,  sir — which  I  have  written  wlien  I  ture  of  t.he--e  things — but  do  you  think  that 
have  been  alone,   and  thinking  of  him  ;   but    ifj  Sir  John   would   legally    alter   them,  so  as    to 


they  contained  any  little  request,  he  always  re- 
plied to  them  in  person." 

"  Then  you  have  no  written  promise  of  mar- 
riage !" 

"  Written  promise  of  marriage  ?"  echoed 
Jane,  whom  the  question  appeared  to  bewil- 
der, "  Written  proini.-^e  !"  she  added,  aa  she 
stared  at  the  Doctor,  diagonally,  as  if  she  fear- 
ed that  his  meaning  should  meet  her  full  gaze. 
•*  No,  sir,  no  !     Why  do  you  ask  ?" 

"  Why,"  replied  the  Doctor,  who  felt  at  the 
time  somewhat  confused,  "  generally  when  a 
man  is  paying  his  addresses  to  a  lady,  notes 
pass  from  him  to  her,  in  which  that  promise  is, 
at  least,  implied." 

"  He  has  always  taught  me  to  believe,"  said 
Jane,  "  that  such  things  betray  a  want  of  conti- 
dence.  He  has  indeed  established  my  belief 
that  between  hearts  like  ours  no  bond  can  be 
80  potent  as  that  of  pure  affection — but,"  she 
added  earnestly,  as  a  slight  expression  of  doubt 


leave  George  free  to  ixiarry  ?" 

"  Upon  uiy  word — not  being  a  lawyer — I 
catjuoc  venture  to  give  an  opinion  on  the 
point;  but  of  this  I  feel  assured,  that  if  your 
marriage  with  George  depends  solely  upon 
Sir  John,  you  are  certain  shortly  to  be  united." 

"  Oh  !  1  am  overjoyed,  sir,  to  hear  yon  say 
that !  In  the  midsl  of  my  affliction  this  gives 
me  joj'-  indeed." 

"  Understand, '  said  the  Doctor.  "  I  do  not 
say  this  with  the  view  of  buoying  you  up  with 
any  fal?e  hopes  ! — understand,  I  said  distinctly 
that  if  your  marriage  depends  solely  upon 
Sir  John " 

"  It  does,  sir,  depend  solely  upon  him,  and 
upon  him  abme." 

"  Very  well  !  If  it  be  so,  I  don't  think  yon 
need  he  under  any  very  serious  apprehen.-ion." 

"  Do  you  think,  sir. — as  I  cannot  see  him,— 
do  you  think  that  if  I  were  to  write  to  Sir 
John " 


shaded  her  singularly  beautiful  features,  "  you  **■«  Have  patience  :  have  patience.  Do  no- 
do  not  think — you  do  not  believe — that  such  a  thing  hastily.  Something  will  be  decided  in 
document  as  that  which  you  have  named — a  a  very  few  days.     In  the  meantime  let  our  con- 


written  promise — is,  or  ever  can  be  required  to 
bind  himj" 

"  Why,  what  did  I  say  ?"  returned  the  Doc 
tor,  who  could  hardly  conceal  his  embarrass- 
ment. "  What  did  I  say  at  the  very  coiumence- 
ment  of  our  conversation  ? — I  said — '  Be  pa- 
tient, and  all  may  yet  be  well.' " 

"  Ma>/  be  !"  exclaimed  Jane,  with  energy. 
"  In  my  sense  all  imist  lie  well  or  I  perish  ! 
But  you  do  not,"  she  added,  in  a  more  subdu- 
ed tone,  although  with  equal  intensity;  "you 
do  not — you  cannot — beheve  for  one  moment 
that  he  would  ever  desert  me,  whom  he  loves 
80  fondly  and  for  whose  society  he  has  so  often 
left  the  brilliant  assemblies  at  the  hall  * — De- 
sert me  !"  she  continued,  in  all  the  pride  of  un 
bounded  confidence.  "  Never  ! — never.  You 
cannot  believe  that  he  ever  would  V 

"  I  believe,"  returned  the  Doctor — •"  nay,  I 
now  knoio  that  if  he  should,  he  is  a  villain." 

"  But  he  is  not  a  villain,  sir ! — indeed,  he  is 
not.  My  father  to  day  impetuously  called  him  a 
villain  ;  but  he  is  not  one— he  is  not,  believe  me." 

"  I  hope  that  he  is  n^)t." 

"  But  you  do  not — you  do  not  believe  that 
he  is  V 


versation  be  confidential.  I  sh;dl  see  Sir  John 
again  in  the  morning,  and  if  I  find  that  I  can 
promote  your  views,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
do  so." 

"  A  thousand  thanks  !"  exclaimed  Jane,  fer- 
ventlv.     "  Oh,  sir,  I  feel  indeed  grateful." 

"Well,  well,"  said  the  Doctor,  rising,  "we 
shall  see  what  can  be  done.  Fll  now  go  up 
and  ascertain  how  your  father  is  getting  on, 
and  tlien  I  must  take  my  leave.  No.  no,"  he 
added,  as  Jiine  prepared  to  accompany  him, 
"you  need  not  go  with  me:  I  will  leave  everv 
necessary  instruction,  but  you  had  better  not 
se«  him  until  the  morning." 

He  then  wont  up  to  Freeman,  and  having 
explained  to  him  that  Jane  conceived  that  his 
bruiser  were  the  result  of  an  accident,  he  gave 
some  in-itructions  to  one  of  the  servants,  antl 
left  Jane  comparatively  happy. 

George,  immediately  after  Freeman  and  the 
Dt)ctor  had  left  the  Hall,  sat  down  as  coollv  as 
if  nothing  of  importance  had  occurred,  with  the 
view  of  trying  in  his  own  base  mind  the  effect 
of  a  solemn  denial  of  the  fact  of  his  having  se- 
duced Jane. 

"  Now,"  thought  he,  "  how  a?n  I  to  get  over 


"What  reason  have  I  to  entertain   such  a  I  this?     What  if  I  utterly  repudiate  the  charge? 


belief?  I  explained  to  your  father,  as  we 
were  coming  here,  chat  my  reasons  for  thinking 
that  all  would  end  well  were  the  confidence  I 
have  in  the  honor  of  Sir  John,  and  the  value 
which  his  son  appears  to  set  upon  his  reputa- 
tion." 

"But  conld  Sir  John,  sir,  if  he  felt  disposed 
—could  he  alter  those  deeds  by  which  George 
is  compelled,  during  the  life  of  Sir  John,  to 
keep  single  ?" 

"  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  me  to  know 
of  the  existence  of  any  such  deeds." 


How  can  it  be  proved  ?  What  evidence — what 
collateral  evidence  can  be  adduced  ?  Her  fa- 
ther never  knew,  never  even  suspected,  that  I 
went  to  the  house  with  any  other  object  than 
that  of  Cf)nver>ing  with  him.  Not  a  word  ever 
passed  in  his  presence  at  all  calculated  to  ex- 
cite any  such  suspicion;  nor  can  a  sitig-'e  letter 
be  produced  against  me,  seeing  that  I  never 
wrote  to  her  in  my  life.  Her  evidence  is  there- 
fore entirely  tinsupported.  She  says  that  I 
have  se.lu(;eil  her:  I  say  that  I  have  not.  Now 
which  will  be  believed?    Whose  word  will  have 
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the  greater  weight — her's  or  mine  ?  It  mii«t  b<;  |  as  such,  we  needn't  attend  to  it.  How  did  yon 
recollected  that  she  is  not  a  soft,  simple-mind- 
ed girl,  but  a  girl  of  spirit  and  intelligynce! — a 
girl,  moreover,  who-e  reputation  for  virtue  has 
been  heretofore  spotless.  But  have  I  not  a  re- 
putation equally  clear?  No  one  here,  save  the 
governor,  knows  anything  against  me.  But  will 
he  believe  her  ?  That's  the  grand  point.  Can 
I  induce  him  to  take  my  word  instead  of  her's  < 
I  fear  not.  But  suppose  that  I  am  able  to  do 
so:  what  then?  Freeman  bring-:  bis  action  for 
seduction,  of  course — because  by  ray  fiat  denial 
I  shall  do  away  at  once  with  all  idea  of  a  com- 
promise— then  comes  the  expose:  everything 
will  be  publicly  explained;  her  statement  on 
oath  will  be  publicly  believed,  and  I  sliall  be 
publicly  denoimced  as  a  villain!  Well! — now 
let  us  "take  the  other  side  of  the  question.  I 
don't  attempt  to  deny  it — I  admit  the  fact  at 
once  :  what  then  ?  In  the  tirst  place  Freeman 
will  want  me  to  marry  her,  which  is  of  course 
out  of  the  question  entirely.  Well,  he  brings 
his  action,  and  then  will  be  the  time  to  etfect  a 
compromise.  If  I  deny  it,  she  will  urge  her  fii- 
ther  on,  and  go  through  the  ordeal  with  a  view 
to  her  own  partial  justification;  whfreas,  if  I 
admit  it,  and  offer  to  compromise  the  matter,, 
she  will  naturally  shrink  from  a  public  declara- 
tion of  her  shame  in  order  to  gain  a  sum -of 
money,  which  she  might  have  at  once,  without 
the  pain  which  such  public  declaration  must  of 
necessity  inflict.  This,  then,  is  clearly  the 
course  to  pursue.  I  must  admit  it:  I  must  ad- 
mit it  with  every  demonstration  of  deep  sor- 
row. I  must  then  refuse  to  marry  her  on  the 
ground  of  her  having  yielded — aye,  on  the 
ground  of  her  being  impure ! — and  should  an 
action  be  commenced,  of  which  there  cannot  be 
a  doubt,  a  compromise  must  be  privately 
effected." 

Now,  while  George  was  thus  heartlessly 
weighing  the  two  courses  of  action  proposed, 
Corney — who  had,  before  dinner,  obtained  Sir 
John's  permission  to  visit  his  father — was  de- 
scribing to  the  old  man  in  the  most  graphic 
style  the  scene  which  had  just  been  enacted  at 
the  Hall. 

"  Well,"  said  Craske,  having  listened  to  all 
attentively,  "  Well,  yow  know,  Corney  bor,  all 
this  has  nothin'  at  all  to  do  along  a'  yow.  As 
they  make  their  beds,  so  they  must  lay  on  em, 
bor!  But  di<!n't  he  hut  yow  when  he  sent  yar 
head  through  ?'' 

"  No,  not  much.  But,  send  I  mav  live,  though 
•what  strength  he  must  have!  Why,  he  took 
Mr.  Freeman — who  weiglis  twenty  stone  if  he 
weighs  a  poutid — he  took  him  up  in  his  arms 
like  a  baby  !  Between  you  and  me,"  he  added 
very  mysteriously,  "  I  don't  think  he's  what 
you  may  call  mortal !  I  should  be  sorry  to  say 
that  any  man  h;i.s  dealings  with — him  down  be- 
low, biit,  \i  he  doesn't  lend  him  these  arts,  and 
this  strength,  all  1  can  say  is,  it's  very  strange 
to  me.  There's  something  about  him  I  can't 
make  out.  He's  just  a^  artful  as  the  Old  One 
himself;  and,  if  I'm  not  out  of  my  reckoning, 
he's  in  some  secret  wav  connected  with  him.' 


get  on  in  Lonnon  ?'' 

'•Stunning!"  replied  Corney. 
— inmiortal  life!  Why  you're 
lown  here! — you  know  nothing." 

"  Don't  we  r  said  the  old  man,  laying  down 
his  pipe,  his  natural  piide  being  by  this  obser- 
vation somewhat  wounded.  "  Now,  just  look 
yow  here.  I  know  suft'en  o'  these  Lonnonern. 
I  ve  seen  'em,  and  I  reckon  'em  to  be  the  most 
ignorantest  set  that  ever  walked  in  shoe-lea- 
ther! What  do  they  know?  Nothin'.  They 
don't  know  larch  from  fir;  they  don't  know  ash 
from  pollard ;  I  doubt  if  they  even  know  a  pop- 
lar from  a  thorn !  They  don't  know  a  piece  o' 
wheat  from  a  piece  o'  l)arley ;  a  piece  o'  rye 
from  a  piece  o'  oats  ;  a  piece  o'  mangel  from  a 
piece  o'  turnips;  or  a  piece  o'  mustard  from  a 
piece  o'  tares.  Don't  tell  me  about  their  know- 
ledge !  They  know  nothin'  right  well.  I've 
tried  'em! — I've  tried  'em  often  when  they've 
been  here,  and  of  all  the  ignoramuses  I  ever 
come  across,  I  never  yet  come  across  the  like- 
ness o'  theyn .'" 

"  Do  you  know  how  to  make  glass?"  inquired 
Corney. 

"  Glass !    What's  glass  got  to  do  with  it?" 
"  Do  you  know  how  to  make  it  ?" 
"No;  how  should  I  know?' 
"  Then  how  should    they   who   do  make  it 
know  about  farming  V' 

"  Aye,  but  you  marn't  pitch  it  quite  so  strong, 
when  speakiu'  o"  them,  as  to  say  we  know  no- 
thin'." 

"  I  meant  that  down  here  you  know  nothing 
of  their  style  of  hfe ;  that's  what  /  meant." 

"  Oh,  well !"  said  tiie  old  man,  "  if  that's  it, 
we  don't.  But  I  s'pose  they're  all  a  parcel  o' 
pickpockets — ain't  they  ?" 

"  Well,"  replied  Corney,  who  thought  of  hia 
watch,  "  they  certainly  are  not  all  honest." 

"  I  hear  yow  can't  go  up  arout  being  robbed. 
They  didn't  rob  yow,  did  they  ?" 
"  Yes,  that  they  did  P' 

"  They  did  !  why,  what  did  they  rob  y'on  ?" 
"  Everything  I  liad,  except  my  clothes,  and 
I  wonder  they  didn't  take  them." 

"  What !  did  they  knock  you  down  i'  th' 
dark,  then  ?" 

"  Knock  me  down  !     No ;  they  don't  do  bu- 
siness in  that  way.     It  was  done  in  the  light." 
"  Was  there  many  on  'em  did  it  ?" 
"  No  ;  only  one." 

"  What !  iet  ojie  do  it !  Didn't  you  do  noth- 
in' to  liim  ?" 

"  I  didn't  know  it  untd  I  founa  all  my  pock- 
ets empty,  and  then  he  was  nowhere  to  ba 
seen," 

"  Do  yow  mean  to  tell  me  "  eaid  Craske,  with 
the  most  incredulous  deliberation,  "  that  any 
flesh  could  empty  yar  pockets  in  the  light  arout 
yow  knowin'  nothin'  at  all  about  it  ?"' 

"  Why,  they  11  do  it  and  stare  you  right  fulj 
in  the  face  !" 

"  More  fool  yow  to  let  'em  !  But  what  did 
you  lose  ?" 

"  Why,  my   tusi  silk  handkerchief,  a  mattet 


"  Gcd  knows!"   said  Craske:  "it's   hard   to  of  seven  and-bixpence,  and  what's   worse  than 
judge.     At  all  events,  it's  nothin'  at  all  to  do  all,  your  old  watch." 
along  of  us! — it  ain't  no  busmess  of  ourn,  and]     "My  old  watch  1     What's  that  gone  ?     Oh, 
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Comey,  Cornftv !  "Why,  I  wouldn't  have  lo-t 
it  for  no  sum  ()'  money.  That  watch  I've  liail 
fiix-aiul-forty  year  conie  next  Lady.  Var  ])ip(]r 
old  yrandtather  guv  it  to  tnc,  and  hi'?  father  giiv 
it  to  him  ;  and  now,  after  keepiii'  store  i)y  it  ill  I 
these  years,  yow've  gone  and  let  somebmlv 
steal  it.  21ieres  a  job  !  What,  did  yow  pull 
it  out  to  see  what  o'clock  it  was,  and  have  it 
euatched  out  o'  yar  hand  ?" 

"  No  ;  /didn't  pull  it  out,  but  they  did  !" 

"What,  out  of  var  fob  (" 

"  Yes." 

"  And  yow  not  know  it  ?'" 

"  Not  till  after  it  was  gone  !" 

"Corney,  I  doubt  yow're  tellin'  me  a  falsity. 
What !  take  a  watch  out  of  a  man's  fob,  and 
he  not  know  it  T 

"  I  tell  you  they'll  look  at  you  full  in  the  face 
and  do  it,  and  you  none  the  wiser." 

"  Well,  but  how  can  they  ?  Do  yow  mean 
to  say  that  they  could  get  wy  watch  out  of  7ny 
fob  a  rout  mi/  knowing  of  it?" 

"  Yes  ;  they'd  have  it  out  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye  !" 

"  But  I'd  defy  'em — I'd  defy  'em  to  do  it ! 
It  ain't  to  be  done  !  They  might  go  to  work 
anyhow  they  liked,  and  couldn't  do  it."' 

"  They  could,"  replied  Corney. 

"  But  how  '{ '  said  Craske,  rising.  "  Now  just 
show  me  how.  Here's  the  man,  and  here's  the 
watch.  Now  show  me  how  they'  take  it  arout 
my  knowledge."  | 

"  /can't  show  you  how." 

"  No,  nor  no  other  mortal." 

"  All  I  know  about  it  is,  that  it  is  to  be 
done." 

"  I  can't  believe  it.  It's  clear  agin  natur' ; 
and  what's  agin  natm-',  is  not  to  be  done." 

"  71iei/\l  conjure  it  out  somehow." 

"  I'd  lay  'em  the  whole  world  they  wouldn't, 
and  win.  But  that's  nayther  heie  nor  there. 
The  watch  is  gone,  and  I'm  mortal  sorry  for 
it.  Didn't  yow  send  the  crier  round  when  yow 
found  that  yow'd  lost  it  ?" 

"  Send  the  crier  round  !     No." 

"  Tlien  yow  ought  to  ha'  done.  I  shouldn't 
ha'  minded  a  shillin'  or  two  !  Yow  ought  by 
aU  means  to  ha'  sent  round  the  crier." 

"  Why,  how  long  do  you  think  it  would  take 
him,  now,  to  cry  it  in  every  street  ? — and  how 
much  do  you  tiiiuk  it  would  cost  to  have  it 
cried  ?  He  couldn't  do  it  in  much  less  than  a 
year  and  a  half;  and  you  cculdnt  give  him  less 
than  a  pound  a  week  for  crying;  and  then  he'd 
want  a  man,  with  a  directory  in  his  liand,  to 
tick  the  streets  off  as  he  worked  them.  Send 
tlie  crier  round  !  If  he  did  his  work  well  he'd 
have  to  go  rouml  and  round — for  new  streets 
are  springing  up  everywhere  daily.  Besides,  I 
don't  think  they  have  a  crier." 

"  Not  a  crier  !  I  tliought  they'd  one  to  every  | 
parish." 

"  Well,  suppose  they  have  ;  and  suppose  I'd 
set  them  all  to  work  at  once.  I  couldn't  have 
given  them  less  than  a  shilling  a-pioce,  and  I 
ehould  say  there  are  not  less  than  a  couple  o' 
thousand  parishes  :  so  you  see  it  wouldn't  have 
done  to  send  the  crier-t  round.  No:  the  watch 
is  gone,  and  there's  an  eud  of  it.  I'm  sorry  it's 
guue,  but  it's  no  use  fretting  about  it  now.  I've  I 


1  pound  toward';  another  ;  the  Beauty  gave  mo 
iliat,  on  the  roail.'' 

"lie  did  !      Wliat  did  he  give  you  that  for?" 

"  Because  he  knew  I'd  been  robbed  1" 

"  Then  yow  toM  him  aliout  it?' 

"  He  was  there  at  the  time  ! — in  the  very 
same  room  !  We  went  ti>  see  life,  and  we  did 
see  life  !  But  I'll  tell  you  what  sort  of  life  it 
was  another  time.  It's  getting  late :  I  must 
be  otl." 

"  That's  right,  Corney,  bor ;  don't  be  over 
your  time.  But  recollect  and  keep  a  still  tongue 
in  yar  head.  Whatever  yow  see,  or  whatever 
yow  hear,  or  whatever  yow  know,  know  noth- 
in'." 

Corney  then  left,  and  returned  to  the  Hall, 
where  he  anmsed  his  fellow-servants  until  bed- 
time with  a  graphic  and  somewhat  bombastic 
tlescription  of  wiiat  he  termed  "  The  Universal 
rhiloaophy  of  London  lAfe." 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE   MOMENTOUS    QUESTION, 

In  the  morning.  Dr.  Farquar  called  upon  8ir 
John,  whom  he  found  still  nervous,  but  other- 
wise well,  and  having  earnestly  advised  him 
not  to  suffer  the  afl'air  immediately  in  question 
to  excite  him,  he  alluded  to  the  unhappy  home 
of  Freeman  and  Jane. 

"  Did  you  go  home  with  him  ?"  inquired  Sir 
John. 

"  I  did,"  replied  the  doctor.  "  The  poor  girl 
fainted  the  moment  she  saw  his  face,  and  it 
certainly  was  singularly  disfigured." 

"  Disfigured  1     How  came  it  disfigured  ?" 

"  Have  you  not  heard  ! — I  perceive  that  you 
have  not.  Why,  it  appears  that  when  you  had 
left  the  room,  he  and  George  had  a  battle. 
George,  having  been  rendered  insensible,  knew 
nothing  of  the  cause  of  Freeman's  fierce  attack 
upon  him  until  it  was  all  over  ;  but  certain  it 
is  they  fought  desperately  together,  and  Free- 
man's face  was  awfully  disfigured." 

"  And  George's  too  ?" 

"  Not  at  all  1  He  has  not  a  mark.  Freeman 
told  me,  to  my  astonishment,  that  he  was  in 
his  hands  like  a  child." 

"  I  am  very,  very  sorry  it  occurred." 

"  You  must  not,  my  dear  Sir  John,  blame 
George  for  this.  He  s;iid  afterwards  that  bad 
he  known  the  cause  of  Freeman's  attack,  he 
should  so  far  have  respected  his  feelings  as  to 
avoid  him." 

"  Still,  I  am  very  sorry  for  it  You  left  him, 
I  suppose,  almost  mad  ?" 

"No;  I  left  him  comparatively  calm.  Hia 
bruises  he  appeared  to  care  but  little  about ; 
but  that  his  feelings  are  deeply  wounded,  you 
may  conceive." 

"  It's  a  sad  job — a  sad  job — a  very  sad  job. 
And  how  does  she  bear  it  ? " 

'■  She  is  almost  heartbroken." 

"  Poor  girl !  Do  you  think  that  she  is  nato* 
rally  of  a  forward  or  wanton  disposition  ?" 

"  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  she  is  not.  I  have 
known  her  from  her  infancy,  and  have  had,  up 
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to  this  time,  constant  opportcnitie-^  of  watdiing 
her  conduct,  and  certaiuiy  a  more  iiniiAolo  girl 
I  never  knew." 

"  Tlien  you  think  that  she  is  not  at  heart 
impure  f 

"  Had  you  witnessed  the  touching  fervor 
with  which  she  said  to  me,  '  Ask  me  any  ques- 
tion, and  I  will  answer  you  as  truly  as  if  1  had 
uot  fallen,'  vou  would  have  been  quite  as  satis- 
fied on  that  point  as  I  am." 

"  It  is  that  tine — that  beautiful  girl,  is  it  not? 
Freeman  has  but  one  daughter?" 

"  He  has  but  one,  and  she  is  beautiful  in- 
deed !" 

"  She  is  rather  a  lady  like  creature  ?' 

"  She  is.    She  is,  mitreover,  very  intelligent." 

"  Ah !"  returned  Sir  John,  thoughtfully. 
"  Well,  I  must  speak  to  George.  Such  a  girl 
must  not  be  deserted.  Does  she  appear  to  be 
fond  of  him  ?" 

"  Her  whole  soul  seems  centred  in  him,"  re- 
plied the  doctor;  "  he  is  her  idol !" 

"  Well,  then,  I  must  hear  what  George  says. 
Something  must  be  done.  I  must  hear  what 
he  says  on  the  subject,  and  then  you  and  I  can 
privately  talk  the  matter  over  again.  Will  you 
dine  with  me  today?" 

"  I'll  come  over  in  the  evening.  I  shall  be 
engaged  till  six,  perhaps  later :  I'll  come  over 
in  the  evening." 

"  Very  well.  In  the  interim  I'll  ascertain 
what  George's  feelings  on  the  subject  really 
are." 

Dr.  Farquar  then  left,  and  Sir  John  shortly 
afterwards  summoned  George  into  the  library. 
George  expected  this,  and  had  therefore  kept 
at  home,  with  the  view  of  meeting  the  case 
calmly  and  at  once ;  and  when  he  obeyed  the 
summons,  it  was  with  an  expression  which  de- 
noted deep  sorrow  for  what  had  occurred. 

"  George,"  said  Sir  John,  in  a  tranquil  tone, 
*'  I  have  no  desire  to  load  you  with  re- 
proach es " 

"  I  deserve  them,"  interrupted  George,  so- 

lemnlv. 

«  But  that  is  not  my  object :  my  object  is  to 
converse  with  you  on  this  very  sad  affair  dis- 
passionately, in  order  that  we  may  decide  upon 
what's  to  be  done.     How  are  we  to  proceed?' 

"  I  acknowledge  ray  weakness  :  I  acknow- 
ledge my  error.  In  a  moment  of  excitement 
my  judgment  was  lost.  I  cannot  but  express 
the  deep  sorrow  I  feel:  I  cannot  but  reproach 
myself  heavily." 

"  But  neither  sorrow  nor  reproaches  can  meet 
the  case  i;ow.  Something  must  be  do7ie.  Now 
what  do  you  propose?" 

"  I  have  no  proposition  to  make,"  replied 
George.  "  Could  not  some  arrangement — some 
compromise  be  made  V 

"  What  arrangement  —  what  compromise 
would  you  suggest  ?" 

"  I  am  not  iu  a  position  to  offer  any  sugges- 
tion: I  don't  know  what  Freeman  may  require." 

"  Why,  George,  as  a  father  he  will  naturally 
feqv,ire  you  to  m;irry  the  girl." 

"That  is  of  course  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. When  I  speak  of  an  arrangement,  I  speak 
af  it  in  a  pecuniary  point  jf  view.'" 

"  Oh  1    in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  !"   re- 


turned .Sir  John,  as  he  looked  at  George  searca 
iiigly.     '■  Are  you  not  fund  of  the  girl  f 

'■  Oh  ! '  replied  George,  witli  something  lik« 
a  sneer,  "  she's  very  wtil!" 

"  Very  weil !     Hut  are  you  noifvnd  of  her?" 

"  N^ot — -particidarhi  !" 

"  Have  you  uot  induced  her  to  believe  that 
you  are  ?" 

••  Not  that  I  know  of.' 

"  Am  I  to  unders^taixl  that  you  don't  like  the 
girl,  although  you  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
ruin  her  ?" 

"  I  like  her  well  enough." 

"  Well  enough  for  what  ? — well  enough  to 
marry  her  ? ' 

"  No,  that  is  out  of  the  question  entirely  !" 

"  No,  it  is  tiot  entirely  out  of  the  question  !" 

"  Why,  you'd  surely  not  wish  me  to  marry 
her,  would  you  ? ' 

"  I  wish  you  to  act  like  an  honorable  man, 
George,  in  this  as  well  as  all  other  matters." 

"  VV'ell,  but  would  you,  under  the  circum- 
stances, sanction  such  a  marriage  f 

"  Were  I  satisfied,  George,  that  her  mind  is 
still  pure — were  I  fully  convinced  that  her 
heart  is  uncorrupted — I  would  !" 

''  How  can  she  be  pure  whose  virtue  is  gone  ? 
How  can  she,  who  has  sacrificed  her  chastity 
be  uncorrupted  ?" 

"  I  speak,"  replied  Sir  John,  "  of  her  hear*, 
and  her  mind." 

"  Would  you  have  me  marry  a  wanton  ?" 

"  No  !  But  I  have  yet  to  know  that  she  is  a 
wanton." 

"  She  who  yields  up  her  virtue  is  lost." 

"  That's  true,  in  a  general  sense, — quite  true. 
But  under  what  circumstances,  George,  did  she 
yield? — what  inducements  were  held  out? — 
what  means  were  employed  ? — what  tempta- 
tions were  offered  ? ' 

"  On  my  part,  none." 

"  Very  well.  Then  I  have  at  present  no 
more  to  say  on  the  euliject.  If  she  yielded 
through  wantonness  solely,  she  certainly  is  not 
one  with  whom  /  can  sym;>athise,  or  whose 
cause  I  would  advocate  for  a  moment." 

"  But  if  even  she  had  yielded  to  the  strong- 
est temptations " 

"  We  will  not  pursue  the  subject  any  further 
now,"  said  Sir  John.  "  We  -^hall  have  to  re- 
vert to  it  again.  I  have  several  calls  to  make. 
I  have,  in  the  first  phice,  to  call  on  Dr.  Briggs, 
to  see  how  poor  Richard  Lejeune  is  getting 
on." 

"  T  should  like  to  go  with  you,"  said  George ; 
"  I  feel  anxious  to  see  him." 

"  We  need  not  both  go.  You  go  instead  oi 
me.  I  shall  then  have  more  time  on  my 
hands." 

The  horses  were  ordered,  and  when  Sir 
John  had  read  a  letter  he  had  just  received 
from  Charles,  he  mounted  with  George,  and 
rode  with  him  through  the  park ;  and  when 
George  turned  off  to  visit  Richrird  Lejeune, 
Sir  John  rode  thoughtfully  to  Kreeman's. 

As  he  approached  the  house,  Jane — by  whom 
he  was  recognised  in  an  instant — flew  up  to 
her  room,  in  order  to  avoid  being  seen ;  and 
when  he  had  ascertained  that  Freeman  was  at 
home,  he  dismounted,  and  was  shown  into  tha 
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parloi,  in  which  he  found  Freeman,  whose 
countenance  was  "  singularly  disHgured  "  in- 
deed 1  It  could,  in  fact,  be  scarcely  called  a 
countenance  at  all ;  for,  while  his  eyes  weio 
black  and  swollen,  and  his  upper  lip  hung 
down  to  his  chin,  oae  side  of  his  face  appeared 
to  be  laughing  all  over,  and  the  other  particu- 
larly glum. 

"Freeman,"  said  Sir  John,  who,  under  any 
other  circumstances  must  have  laughed,  but 
who  then  was  too  serious  to  smile,  "  I  am 
very,  very  sorry  to  see  you  thus." 

"  My  own  fault,"  said  Freeman,  as  well  as 
he  could — and  the  best  he  could  do  amounted 
to  no  more  than  an  almost  incomprehensible 
wobble — "  my  own  fault  entirely.  I'd  no  bu 
Biness,  Sir  John,  to  come  as  I  did.  I'd  just 
discovered  it,  and  also  just  heard  that  you'd 
come  home ;  and — I  don't  know  what  possessed 
me — I  was  mad  !"' 

"  I  can  understand  the  feelings  which  prompt- 
ed you  to  come,"  said  Sir  John,  with  an  ex- 
f)ression  of  pure  sympathy  ;  "  but  I  do  not  be- 
ieve  that  he  would  have  raised  his  hand  against 
you,  had  he  known  the  real  cause  of  your 
coming." 

"  I  don't  believe  he  would,"  returned  Free- 
man.    "  No,  I  don't  believe  he  would." 

"  I  wish,  however,"  pursued  Sir  John,  "  that 
this  were  all  that  we  had  to  lament." 

"  Had  he  cut  me  to  pieces,"  cried  Freeman, 
with  energy,  "  beaten  me  to  a  mummy — tram- 
pled upon  me,  and  rendered  me  unable  to 
move — I  should  have  cared  but  little,  had  he 
not  ruined  my  child  I  Such  a  good  girl ! — so 
affectionate,  so  virtuous,  so  pure  1 — he  must 
have  had  the  tongue,  as  well  as  the  subtlety, 
of  the  Serpent !" 

"  Was  he  often  here  ?"  inquired  Sir  John. 

"Oh,  yes!  frequently." 

"  And  did  you  encourage  his  visits?" 

"  I  did.  I  felt  proud  of  his  society.  But  as 
not  a  single  word  ever  passed  in  my  presence 
between  him  and  her,  that  could  be  construed 
into  anything  beyond  courtesy  and  respect,  I 
never  dreamt  that  his  object  was  to  undermine 
her  virtue." 

"  Do  you  think  that  her  virtue  has  been  really 
undermined  ? ' 

"  No,  Sir  John,  I  do  not.  She  is,  in  the 
world's  view,  destroyed ;  but  I  believe  that 
her  soul  is  as  pure  as  ever  1  The  means  by 
which  he  tempted  her  I'm  unable  to  conceive. 
She  will  not  hear  a  word  in  disparagement  of 
hira :  she  still  believes  him  to  be  all  that  is 
honorable  and  just — she  still  absolutely  adores 
him." 

"  Would  you  object  to  my  having  a  little 
conversation  with  her  ?" 

"  Object,  Sir  John  1  Certainly  not.  I  should 
feel  indeed  glad  if  you  would.  I'll  send  her  to 
you." 

"  I  have  no  desire  to  disturb  yow." 
"  You  shall  converse  with   her   alone,   Sir 
John ;    I'll  leave  the  room.      Yes,  you  shall 
son  verse  with  her  alone." 

"  Now,"  thought  Sir  John,  as  Freeman  with- 
drew, "  now  I  shall  get  at  the  truth.  He  is, 
Bs  Freeman  says,  as  subtle  as  the  serpent, 
while  bis  powers  of  persuasion  appear  to  be, 


even  to  the  most  exr>eriencpd,  irresistible.  This 
poor  girl  has  had,  i  fi-ar,  xoi/'c  strong  tempta- 
tion ;  and,  notwilii-itanding  all  he  says  about 
her  wantonness,  1  fuel  instinctively  prejudiced 
in  her  favor.  I  dread  to  hear  her  tale  :  1  dread 
it,  because  I  feel  that  it  will  place  h.m  in  a 
most  odious  light.  This  is  no  common  case  of 
seduction.  Some  crafty  meiins  have  been  em- 
ployed, or  tliis  sacrifice  would  never  have  been 
made,  iiut  why  does  slie  not  come  ?  She, 
perhaps,  dreads  the  interview." 

He  rose  and  paceil  the  room,  and  then  went 
to  the  window  ;  and  then  slowly  paced  the 
room  again  ;  and  at  length  he  heard  a  tremu- 
lous tap,  so  gentk  that  he  was  not  sure  that 
fancy  had  not  lent  the  sound.  He.  however, 
went  to  the  door  and  opened  it,  and  there  stood 
Jane,  overwhelmed  with  emotion. 

"  My  poor  girl,"  said  he  as  he  took  her 
trembling  hand,  and  led  her  gently  to  a  chair, 
"  take  courage — take  courage.  I  do  not  come 
here  to  reproach ;  no,  no,  no !  I  come  here  as 
your  friend — as  i/our  friend,  my  poor  girl! 
There  ! — now  let  us  calmly  converse  about 
matters  which  deeply  concern  us  both." 

"  I  feel,"  said  Jane,  in  tremulous  accents — 
"I  feel.  Sir  John,  unworthy  to  be  in  your 
presence.  I  am  a  guilty  thing,  and  my  spirit 
is  crushed  by  the  weight  of  my  shame." 

"  Come,  come,  be  calm,  my  poor  girl !"  said 
Sir  John,  as  Jane  bowed  her  head,  and  sobbed 
convulsively ;  "  come,  let  us  talk  the  matter 
over  tranquilly  together,  in  order  that  we  may 
see  what  can  be  done." 

"Nothing  can  be  done,  Sir  John — nothing 
can  be  done,  unless  you  remove  that  barrier. 
Oh !  remove  it !"  she  added,  sinking  on  her 
knees  before  him,  "  remove  it,  and  the  blessing 
of  Heaven  will  rest  upon  you  1" 

"  What  barrier  ?"  inquired  Sir  John,  as  he 
gently  raised  her ;  ''  what  barrier,  my  child  f 

"  That,"  replied  Jane,  "  which  prohibits  our 
marriage." 

"  Has  he  then  promised  you  marriage  ?" 

"  Promised — pro?msed  me  marriage  !"  echo- 
ed Jane,  with  an  expression  of  wonder.  "  A 
thousand  times!"  she  added;  "and  will  per- 
form that  promise.  Were  all  the  world  to  say 
that  he  would  not,  I  should  repudiate  the 
judgment  of  all  the  world.  Nothing  can  shake 
my  conviction  of  his  truth — nothing  can  weaken 
my  pure  faith  in  him.  It  is  this  unbounded 
confidence  which  sustains  me.  Oh,  Sir  John  ! 
were  it  not  for  that,  my  position  would  be  ter- 
rible indeed  1" 

"  You  spoke  of  a  barrier,  my  child,"  said 
Sir  John.  "Now  tell  me  calmly  what  it  is 
you  mean." 

"  Those  deeds.  Sir  John,  connected  with  the 
estate,  by  which  George  is  bound  to  remain 
single  during  your  life." 

"  What !"  cried  Sir  John,  with  feelings  of 
indignation. — "  Oh  !"  he  added  in  a  more  sub- 
dued tone,  "  then,  were  it  not  for  these  '  deeds' 
he  would  marry  you  at  once  ?" 

"  He  would.  Sir  John — he  would,  and  thus 
conceal  that  disgrace  the  public  knowledge  of 
which  will  be  otherwise  inevitable.  But 
why — "  she  added  earnestly,  as  fresh  tears 
gushed  forth — "pardon  me,   Sir,  John — pray 
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pardon  me— but  wliy— why,  Sir  John,  did  you 
start  when  I  nieutioued  those  deeds  V 

"  I  started,  ray  child,"  replied  Sir  John, 
"  parti  V  ijecause  I  was  not  at  all  aware  of  their 
exi-^tf^nce." 

"Not  aware  of  their  existence! — Fom  not 
aware  of  tlieir  existence  ?" 

'•  No ;  indeed  I  am  not." 

"  But  there  are  such  deeds?  I  know,  Sir 
John,  that  there  are  such  deeds !" 

"How  do  you  know,  my  child? — How  do 
you  know  V 

"  George  told  me." 

"  Well,"  said  Sir  John,  perceiving  that  this 
evidence  was  held  to  be  conclusive,  "  I  do  not 
Bay  distinctly  that  there  are  no  such  deeds; 
all  I  say  is,  that  I  have  no  knowledge  at  all 
of  them." 

"Can  they  not  be  altered.  Sir  John,  when 
they  are  found?  Can  they  not  be  legally 
altered  ?' 

"  My  child,"  replied  Sir  John,  "  we  must 
see — we  must  see." 

"  And  if  they  can  be  legally  altered,  you 
•nrill  alter  them,  Sir  John — will  you  not  V 

"  I  will  1"  replied  Sir  John  emphatically, 
«  I  will ! ' 

"/  can  but  thank  you,"  said  Jane,  with 
touching  fervor ;  "  but  Heaven  will  bless  you  ! 
Oh,  Sir  John  !  wicked  as  I  am,  I  feel  reinspired 
■with  hope.  Your  kindness,  your  goodness, 
has  soothed  a  wounded  spirit.  You  are  indeed 
the  friend  of  the  fallen  !" 

"  My  dear,"  said  Sir  John,  as  he  took  her 
still  trembling  hand  and  pressed  it,  "  all  that 
/  can  do  to  promote  your  happiness,  shall  be 
done.  I  fear  that  this  marriage  does  not  de- 
pend solely  upon  me;  but  we  shall  see  about 
that :  we  shall  see — we  shall  see.  I'll  speak 
to  George  again  on  the  subject,  and  ascertain 
what  can  be  done.  I  said  that  when  I  came 
here,  I  came  as  your  friend.  I  will  act  like 
a  friend  to  you,  my  child:  I  feel  now  more 
than  ever  disposed  to  do  so." 

"Ten  thousand  thanks,  Sir  John!"  cried 
Jane.  "  I  hope  still  to  be  in  a  position  to 
prove  to  you  how  grateful  I  can  be." 

"  And  now,"  said  Sir  John,  "  before  I  leave, 
I  should  like  to  say  one  word  to  your  father." 

Jane  ro-e  on  the  instant  and  left  the  room, 
and  almost  immediately  afterwards  Freeman 
appeared. 

"  Freeman,"  said  Sir  John,  as  he  took  his 
hand,  "  I  am  satisfied — on  one  point  perfectly 
satisfied — and  it  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  all 
does  not  end  well.  Shouhl  my  son  come  here, 
avoid  him  if  you  can;  at  all  events,  do  not 
speak  harshly  to  him." 

"  I'll  not.  Sir  John."  returned  Freeman,  "  I'll 
not.  Don't  you  think  now.  Sir  John,  that  her 
mind's  a«  pure  as  ever  ?' 

'<  I  (\^y — I  (i„ ; — on  that  point  I  am  satisfied. 
A  few  days  will  settle  it  now ;  but  in  the  in- 
terim.  Freeman,  don't    speak  harshly  to  her." 

'■  I  can't  do  that,  Sir  John,"  said  Freeman. 
•*  No,  poor  i^irl,  I  can't  do  that." 

"  Very  well:  very  well.  All  that  I  can  do. 
Freeman,  shall  be  done  " 

Freeinm  heartily  thanked  liim  again  and 
■gain ;  and  Jane,  who  was  waiting  for  him  near 


the  outer  door,  shed  tears  of  gratitude  when  he 
approached  her  and  pressed  her  hand,  and  told 
her  to  hope  for  the  best. 

Now,  during  the  time  Sir  John  was  thus  en- 
gaged at  Freeman's,  George  was  in  the  gar- 
den attached  to  the  asylum,  conversing  with 
Richard  Lejeune.  Richard  had  taken  quite  a 
fancy  to  him,  and  declare  1,  on  being  introduced 
by  Dr.  Briggs,  that  he  was  the  firmest  and 
most  sincere  friend  he  had  met  with  for  seve- 
ral centuries. 

"  I  have  known  him,"  said  he,  "  I  have 
known  him,  sir,  for  ages ! — we  were  bovs 
together,  and  used  to  play  with  the  stars. 
Don't  you  remember,"  he  contiuued,  address- 
ing George — "  don't  you  remember  how  we 
used  to  shoot  with  them  ?  Why,  in  those  days 
we  could  send  them  through  the  eye  of  a  nee- 
dle— through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  sir,  and 
think  nothing  of  it.  But,"  he  added,  turning 
to  the  Doctor,  and  at  the  same  time  taking 
George's  arm,  "  you  will  excuse  us.  My  friend 
and  I  are  anxious  to  have  some  private  con- 
versation.    You  will,  I  know,  excuse  us." 

The  Doctor  bowed,  and  Richard  led  George 
to  the  other  end  of  the  garden. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "  I'll  tell  you  what  I  want : 
I  want  to  escape  from  this  citadel.  I've  been 
here  long  enough  :  but  I  can't  effect  my  escape 
unaided.     The  garrison  can't  hold  out  long." 

"  Where  is  the  garrison  ?"  inquired  George. 

"  Concealed  just  behind  here  ;  but  the  num- 
ber is  very  inconsiderable  ;  my  men  could  make 
a  breach,  and  carry  the  place  in  an  hour.  No-^ 
will  you  see  that  this  is  done  ?" 

"  Of  course !" 

"  Let  it  be  done  promptly.  And  then  the 
passport — you  can  get  me  one  ?" 

"  Certainly.  I  had  better  get  you  one  in  my 
own  name  ?" 

"  What  name  ?" 

"  Croly." 

"  Croly.  Very  weU.  I  shall  think  of  that 
name." 

"  Are  you  sure  of  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes — Johnson — I  shall  think  of  that. 
Let  me  have  it  with  all  possible  despatch." 

"  Very  good." 

"  These  walls  can't  stand  long ! — there's  no- 
thing of  them !  I  don't  know  the  thickness 
exactly,  but  I  should  say  that  they  are  not 
more  than  fifty  feet  thick  !" 

"  No ;  I  should  say  myself  they  are  not  more 
than  fifty — certainly  not  more  than  fifty." 

"  Very  well,  then:  a  four  and-twenty  pound- 
er or  two  would  blow  them  into  the  air !  Let 
it  be  done.  Take  the  command  yourself,  and 
let  it  be  done  in — Hush  !  here  comes  the  gov- 
ernor." 

"  I  wonder,"  said  George,  "  that  he  doesn't 
appear  in  uniform  !" 

"  I  have  been  here  upwards  of  sixty  yearn, 
and  never  saw  him  in  uniform  yet.  He  dresses 
thus  in  private  clothes  to  mark  his  contempt 
for  all  prisoners  of  war.  Ht;re  he  comes.  Now 
leave  me.     Be  resolute.     Adieu!" 

George  accordingly  left  him,  and  rejoined  the 
Doctor. 

"  I  am  commissioned."  said  he,  '"  to  bring  a 
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field  of  artillery,  in  order  to  storm  this  castle. 
Tou  had  therefore  better  be  on  the  look  out." 

"  Does  he  then  contemplate  an  escape  V'  in- 
quired the  Doctor. 

"  Yes,"  replied  George  ;  "  he  thinks  that  hav- 
ing been  here  sixty  years,  he  has  been  here 
long  enough :  and  as  those  walls  are  not  more 
than  fifty  feet  thick,  they  are  to  be  blown  into 
the  air  with  a  few  twenty-four  pouiuiers. 
Poor  fellow  !  Do  you  still  think  that  he  will 
rect)ver  ?" 

"  I  don't  at  all  despair,"  replied  the  Doctor. 
"  His  case  is  anything  but  hopeless.  He  is  in 
fact  much  better  than  be  was  a  few  days  agi)." 

They  then  entered  the  house,  and  when  the 
Doctor  had  given  a  variety  of  explanations 
having  reference  to  the  eccentricities  of  his 
patient,  George  left  and  returned  to  the  Hall. 

Sir  John  had  returned  home  just  before  him, 
and  when  he  had  listened  to  George's  descrip- 
tion of  all  that  he  had  seen  and  heard  of  Rich- 
ard Lejeune,  he  said,  "  Now  then,  George,  let 
us  revert  to  the  subject  to  which  we  alluded 
before  we  went  out.  It  appears,  George,  that 
you  have  succeeded  in  winning  the  affections 
of  that  poor  girl.  You  have  inspired  her  with 
the  most  unbounded  confidence  in  your  honor: 
you  have  deeply  impressed  her  with  the  con- 
viction of  your  truthfulness,  and  implanted  in 
her  heart  a  faith  in  your  affection  and  integrity 
so  firm  that,  as  she  says,  if  all  the  world  were 
to  tell  her  that  you  would  not  perform  your 
promise,  she  would  repudiate  the  judgment  of 
all  the  world,  and  cling  to  that  pure  faith  still." 

,"  Have  you  seen  her,  then  ?"  inquired  George, 
earnestly. 

"  I  have.  I  have  but  just  left  her.  I  went 
direct  to  Freeman's  when  we  parted  at  the 
lodge,  and  I  certainly  feel  satisfied  now  that 
although  she  has  been  tempted — strongly 
tempted — by  you  to  make  the  sacrifice  she  has 
made,  her  mind  is  uncorrupted  still,  and  she  i« 
in  spirit  pure  as  before." 

"  You  say  strongly  tempted." 

"  I  do,  George — I  do." 

"  The  temptation  was  not  very  strong." 

"  Don't  tell  me  that,  George :  don't  tell  me 
that.  I  now  know  better.  You  promised  her 
marriage  again  and  again — and  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  you  made  that  promise 
with  all  your  characteristic  solemnity ;  while 
the  only  reason  you  assign  to  her  now  for  not 
marrying  her  at  once  is,  that  there  exist  certain 
deeds  connected  with  the  estate  which  prohibit 
your  marriage  while  I  am  alive." 

"  Oh  1"  said  George,  with  an  expression  of 
bitterness,  "  she  has  told  you  that,  has  she  ?" 

"  I  drew  it  all  from  her.  Now  don't  seize 
the  fact  of  her  having  told  me  this  as  one  which 
can  in  the  slightest  degree  justify  the  pursuit 
of  any  dishonorable  course  you  may  contem 
plate :  she  told  me,  not  with  a  view  to  your 
disparagement — for,  as  Freeman  explained, 
she'll  hear  nothing  in  disparagement  of  you  ! — 
ehe  told  me  because  she  believed  it  to  be  true,  j 
and  felt  naturally  anxious  to  have  those  deeds 
altered."  j 

"And  you  told  her,  of  course,  that  there! 
Here  no  such  deeds."  ' 

*•  No,  George ;  I  did  not.    I  would  not  shake . 


her  faith.  I  would  not  diminish  her  confidence 
in  you  I  felt  that  that  faith  might  never  be 
shaken;  I  felt  that  that  confiilcnce  might  never 
be  destroyed.  I  did  not  undeceive  her  :  she 
believes  in  the  existence  of  tlmse  deeds  still. 
Truth  cotnpelled  me  to  say  that  1  had  no  know- 
ledge of  them  ;  but  I  told  her  that  if  I  found  I 
could  legally  alter  them,  I  would." 

"And  tills  of  course  induced  her  to  believe 
that  if  I  did  not  marry  lier,  it  would  not  be 
your  fault." 

"  Nor  will  it  be  my  fault,  George,  if  you  do 
not — feeling  that  you  are  absolutely  bound  t< 
do  so  by  every  principle  of  justice  and  ol 
honor." 

"Then  you  would  force  me  into  this  mar- 
riage ?" 

"  I  would  advise  you,  George,  not  force  you. 
Your  own  reputation,  your  own  sens-e  of  justice, 
your  honor,  your  feeliiigs,  ought  to  force  you — 
I  would  merely  advise." 

"  Merely  advise  me  to  marry  a  girl  whose 
impurity  must  shortly  become  notorious  ?" 

"  There  is  no  necessity,  George,  for  its  be- 
coming notorious :  nor  can  I  conceive  it  to  be 
otherwise  than  monstrous  for  you  to  tax  her 
with  impurity.  You  have  made  her  what  she 
is,  and  now  repudiate  her  because  she  is  what 
you  have  made  her.  You  have  gained  Ler  con- 
fidence, you  have  won  her  affections,  you  have 
inspired  her  with  faith  in  your  honor  and  truth  ; 
and  have  acquired  an  influence  over  her,  the 
strength  of  which  nothing  on  earth  can  surpass, 
and  now — having  by  virtue  of  the  most  refined 
subtlety — by  promises  of  the  most  solemn  char- 
acter, and  by  an  affectation  of  piety  and  devo- 
tion, drawn  her  into  your  power  and  cau.sed  her 
to  make  the  great  sacrifice  she  has  made — you 
turn  round  upon  her  and  call  her  impure !  Is 
this  your  manhood? — Is  this  your  honor? — Is 
this  your  philosophy,  or  is  it  your  religion, 
George — is  it  your  religion  ?" 

"  I  believe,"  said  George,  "  that  there  are  but 
few  men  who  have  not  erred:  I  believe  there 
are  but  few  who  have  not  been  guilty,  not  only 
of  indiscretion,  but  of  falsehood  under  circum- 
stances of  a  similar  character.  I  have  erred  in 
this  case  :  I  admit  that  I  have  erred  :  but  the 
thought  of  being  united  for  ever  to  one  who 
has,  under  any  circumstances,  yielded,  is  repug- 
nant to  every  feeling  of  morality,  if  not  to  every 
principle  of  sound  common  sense." 

"  I  cannot  see  why  the  thought  should  be  re- 
pugnant to  either.  Such  a  marriage  would 
neither  outrage  morality  nor  shock  common 
sense.  Your  morality  I  fear,  George,  is  not  too 
refined :  nor  is  your  common  sense  too  conspi- 
cuous, seeing  that  common  sense  is  based  upon 
justice  and  truth.  But  we'll  not  pursue  this: 
we'll  proceed  to  weigh  calmly  and  dispassion- 
ately all  the  objections  you  may  have,  George, 
to  act  in  this  case  like  a  man.  She  is  a  beauti- 
ful girl — I  call  her  an  exceedingly  beautiful 
girl :  she  is,  moreover,  highly  intelligent,  and 
while  her  appearance  is  lady-like  in  the  ex 
treme,  her  manners  are  chaste  and  elegant. 
That  she  is  amiable  and  affectionate,  you  know 
as  well  as  I  do :  that  she  is  devoted  to  you 
heart  and  soul,  is  a  fact  which  is  also  well  known 
to  us  both.     It  is  true  she  is  not  rich  :  but  th« 
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importance  of  that  to  you  shall  be  conipara- 
tively  slight:  it  is  also  true  that  she  is  not  con- 
nected with  any  liigh  lamilies;  but  those  with 
whom  she  is  connected  ha^e  always  nmintain- 
ed  that  degree  of  respectability  which  has  com- 
manded the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  who 
knew  them — " 

"  No  doubt  of  it !"  interrupted  George,  with 
impatience.  "  I  have  nothing  to  say  against 
their  resjjectability ;  nor  have  I  anything  to  say 
against  her.  I  have  stated  the  only  objection  I 
havfc  to  marry  her,  and  that  I  hold  to  be  suf- 
ticient." 

•'  You  admit  that  she  is  beautiful,  amiable, 
and  intelligent:  you  know  that  she  has  an 
aifectionate  heart,  devoted — fervently  devoted, 
to  you  ;  yet  because  you  have  robbed  her — 
heartlessly  robbed  her — of  that  wliich  you  now 
affect  to  prize  above  all,  you  repudiate  her  and 
seize  upon  llie  fact  of  your  having,  by  virtue 
of  falselujod,  betrayed  her,  in  order  to  justify 
that  repudiation  1  Why  what  a  villam — to  use 
the  mildest  term — what  a  villain  you  must  be  ! 
You  steal  from  a  casket  a  priceless  gem,  and 
then  proiluce  it  in  order  to  prove  that  you  have 
rendered  the  casket  valueless.  You  cause  her 
to  yield  that  which  you  affect  to  consider  her 
brightest  jewel,  and  then  you  adduce  the  fact 
to  show  tliat  morality  prompts  you  to  cast  her 
off.  But  are  you  really  such  a  villain  !  Re- 
flect, George,  reflect  1  Consider  the  circum- 
stances uniler  which  she  yielded;  consider  that 
the  sacrifice  was  made  to  you  in  the  plenitude 
of  faith  and  confidence.  I  know  the  subtle 
smoothness  »f  your  tongue :  I  know  how  elo- 
quent you  can  be :  I  know  how  specious  you 
are.  Tlie  means  which  you  employed  were 
irresistible  :  —  I  am  convinced  of  it !  You 
would  not  have  invented  those  falsehoods  gra- 
tuitously. You  would  not  have  conceived  them 
had  you  not  found  that  they  were  absolutely 
essential  to  success.  Reflect — reflect  deeply  ! 
Be  assured  that  by  promptly  pursuing  that 
course  to  which  honor,  justice,  and  nature  point, 
you  will  gain  the  applause  of  all  virtuous  men  ; 
wherea-",  if  a  contrary  course  be  pursued,  you 
will  be  by  all  denounced  as  a  heartless  villain  1 
For  my  own  part— as  something  must  be  dom', 
ind  that  soon,  I  will  give  you  three  days  to  '''- 
cide.  I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  effect  whicii 
that  decision  may  have',  but  when  you  have 
decided,  I  shall  know  how  to  act." 

George  was  silent.  His  countenance  denoted 
the  existence  of  fierce  passions ;  but  he  spake 
not  a  word,  and  Sir  John  left  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XT. 

THE   FOECED   REJECTION. 

CoRXEV  was  very  nearly  caught  at  the  key- 
hole, for  as  Sir  John  rose  and  left  George  in 
silence,  he  gave  no  intimation  of  his  approach 
until  he  had  actually  touched  the  handle  of  the 
door ;  but  then,  with  admirable  presence  of 
mind.  Corney  no  sooner  received  the  startling 
intimation  than  he  flew  with  siu^passing  velocity 


to  one  of  the  hall  chairs,  wliich  he  began  to 
polish  up  with  as  much  energy  and  care  as  if 
he  had  felt  it  to  be  the  last  chance  he  should 
ever  have  o:  making  that  article  look  at  all 
tidy. 

"  All  right,"  thought  he,  as  Sir  John  slowly- 
passed  hull.  "  Xearhj  cotched — very  near — 
but  not  exactly  quite.  And  that's  the  worst  of 
knowing  a  little:  it  makes  you  so  eager  to  know 
more,  tliat  it  leads  you  into  all  sorts  of  dangers. 
If  I  had  known  nothing  at  all  about  this,  I 
shouldn't  have  cared  to  know  anything  about 
it ;  but  as  I  know  a  little,  curiosity  must  come 
to  te'll  me  I  ought  to  know  alL  And  I  certain- 
ly do  know  pretty  well  all  now  :  but  I  woude 
what  he'll  do  ;  will  he  marry  her  or  not  ?  Ha 
ought ;  but  ought  stands  for  nothing  with  him. 
It's  a  case  of  heads  or  tails — heads  he  will : 
tails  he  won't.  He  don't  seem  to  be  so  over 
and-above  sweet  upon  her,  although  Sir  John 
says  she's  so  very  fond  of  him.  He's  an  article 
to  be  fond  of,  certainly ! — but  then  there's  no 
accounting  for  ghds :  some  are  foolish  and  some 
are  wide  awake.  And  I  don't  know  I  don't 
like  the  wide-awake  uns  best :  their  society  is 
ever  so  much  more  pleasant.  They  cheat  you, 
it's  true  ;  but  then  they  cheat  you  because  they 
know  you  like  to  be  cheated.  They  make  you 
believe  they  love  you,  whether  they  do  or  not, 
and  nothing  can  be  much  more  pleasant  than 
that ;  and  what  can  it  matter  to  you  whether 
they  do  or  don't,  if  they  make  you  believe  they 
do,  and  don't  undeceive  you  ?  This  is  the  wide- 
awakes' game  ! — instead  of  simpering,  and  sigh- 
ing, and  sentimentalizing,  they  practise  the  art 
of  pleasing,  and  the  ait  of  pleasing's  what  I  call 
the  subsoil  of  society.  It  grows  and  strengthens 
and  nourislies  friendship,  which  forges  the  chains 
and  handcuffs  of  matrimony  quicker  than  all 
the  real  love  in  the  universal  world.  We  all 
like  to  be  pleased — its  natural — and  we  are 
always  pleased  with  those  who  make  us  believe 
that  they  are  always  pleased  with  us.  The 
wide-awakes  know  this — they  know  it  stun- 
ning ! — and  therefore  they  manage  to  marry 
away,  while  those  who  either  love  or  wait  to 
love,  remain  single.  But  I  wonder  what  this 
love  is.  There's  so  much  talk  about  it  in  the 
universal  world  that  I  should  like  to  have  a 
taste  just  to  see  what  it's  like.  I  should  like 
to  be  right  on  dead  in  love.  I'll  wan-ant  it's 
nice  ! — I'll  warrant  it  is,  or  it  wouldn't  be  half 
so  much  thought  of.  I  wonder,  now,  whether 
if  I  were  to  try  hard  I  could  fall  in  love  with 
one  of  our  girls — say  Sarah.  I  should  like  to 
try  just  for  the  fim  of  the  thing.  But  suppose 
I  was  to  try  and  make  her  believe  that  I  loved 
her,  and  caused  her  to  love  me — right  on  love 
me — and  then  refuse  to  marry  her,  what  should 
I  be?  Be!  I  should  be  just  as  bad  as  the 
Beauty.  That's  been  his  game — I'll  warrant 
that's  the  game  he's  been  playing — and  now  he 
won't  have  her.  But  how  about  the  jewel  Sir 
John  said  he  stole  from  her  ?  How  will  he  get 
over  that  ?  If  I  were  her  father  and  he  didn't 
marry  her,  I'd  have  him  up  for  the  robbery 
and  serve  him  right." 

"  Tell  Tom  to  saddle  the  grey,"  said  George 
sternly,  as  he  left  the  room  and  passed  through 
the  hall. 
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"  Dinner,  sir,"  said  Oorney — "  dinner,  sir,  'II 
be  ready  in  about  ten  minutes." 

"  Did  I  ask  you  when  dinner  would  be  ready  ? 
I  told  you  to  order  the  horse." 

"  Certainly,  air  ;  beg  pardon,  sir,"  returned 
Corney — "  only  thought  you  didn't  know  it  was 
BO  near  dinner  time." 

George  said  no  more ;  but  as  Corney  rushed 
from  tlie  hall,  he  went  up  stairs  and  opened  a 
buttle  of  brandy,  and  having  drank  all  he 
deeuied  suflii;ient  for  his  purpose,  he  came  down 
gloomily,  mounted  his  horse,  and  slowly  rode 
over  to  Freeman's. 

As  he  passed  through  the  gate,  Freeman  saw 
him,  and  left  the  room  in  which  he  had  been 
silting  with  Jane,  while  she,  as  usual,  flew  to 
tlie  door  to  receive  him. 

There  was,  however,  something  repulsive  in 
his  countenance,  which  caused  her  heart  at  once 
to  sink  within  her.  He  dismounted  and  entered 
the  house,  and  as  he  did  so  she  tried  to  grasp 
his  hand,  but  he  avoided  her  and  passed  into 
the  room. 

"  My  dearest  love !"  she  exclaimed,  with  an 
aspect  which  denoted  the  most  intense  appre- 
hension, "how — how  is  it  that  you  meet  me 
thus  coldly  ?' 

*'•  Sit  down,"  he  replied,  with  a  stern  expres- 
sion— "  sit  down,  and  Fll  tell  you  how  it  is.  I 
thought,"  he  continued,  when  both  were  seated, 
and  she  had  her  eyes  riveted  upon  him — "1 
thought  that  in  you  I  might  safely  confide :  I 
thought  that  at  least  you  would  never  betray 
me." 

"  Betray  you,  dear  George  !  How  could  I 
avoid  it  ?  When  1  was  charged  with  it,  what 
could  I  do  ?" 

"  I  speak  not  of  that,  madam " 

"  Ms-iJam!"  eciioed  Jane,  whose  feelings  the 
applic'tion  of  the  term  by  him  appeared  to 
electrify.  "  Madam — oh,  pray  !"  she  added,  in 
the  most  touching  tones — "  pray,  pray  do  not 
speak  so  harshly  to  me.  How — how  have  I 
offended  ?" 

"  By  basely  endeavoring  to  set  my  father 
against  me ! — by  insinuating  that  I  wished  for 
«  his  death,  in  order  that  I  might  be  free  to  marry 
yoM." 

"  Great  Heaven  knows  that  I  am  innocent  of 
ttiat !" 

"  Innocent !  Did  you  not  allude  to  those 
4eeds  w^hich  I  spoke  of?" 

"  I  did,"  replied  Jane,  with  comparative 
firmness,  her  strength  being  re-animated  by 
the  unjust  charge.  "  I  did  allurJe  to  those  deeds 
— not  with  the  view  of  setting  Sir  John  against 
you — not,  Heaven  knows,  with  the  remotest 
thought  of  insinuating  anything  so  dreadful  as 
that  of  your  wishing  for  his  death, — but  solely 
because,  having  heard  you  repeatedly  wish  to 
Heaven  th  it  those  dee<l8  were  not  in  existence, 
I  might  beg  of  hin)  earnestly  to  alter  them,  if 
he  found  it  were  possible  for  him  to  do  so." 

"The  very  fact  of  your  alluding  to  them, 
under  the  circumHtance-J,  conveyed  to  him  the 
insinuation  that  I  panted  for  his  death." 

"  Believe  me,  dear  George,  no  such  terriitle 
thought  ever  entered  into  my  imagination," 

**  I  know  better!     And  he  saw  your  meaning 


at  a  glance.     You  intended  to  convey  that  foul 

insinuation !" 

"  How  am  I  to  convince  you  that  you  wrong 
me  ?  I  am  ittnocerit  of  this  cruel  charge, 
(jeorge; — I  am,  as  1  hope  to  be  saved !  Be- 
lieve me,  or  you'll  break  my  heart,  I  declare 
to  Him " 

"  Have  a  care,"  said  George,  v/ilh  an  expres- 
sion of  solemnity.  "  Remember  that  you  have 
an  immortal  soul." 

"  1  do — I  do  :  but  were  T  on  my  deaih  bed, 
I  would  fearlessly  declare  th.at  I  never  had  any 
such  intention.  1  never  had — indeed  1  never 
had  !  Oh,  believe  me !  Do  not  treat  me  cru- 
elly now.  You  know  how  very  dear  you  are 
to  me  !  Could  1  conceive  the  thought  of  injur- 
ing you.  I  should  be  a  wretch  indeed.  But  Sir 
John  does  not  imagine — he  cannot  imagine — 
that  when  I  sj^oke  to  him  1  had  such  a  guilty 
thought." 

"  Why,  then,  does  he  dwell  upon  it?  An- 
swer me  that !" 

"  If  he  does,  it  is  indeed  a  misconception — a 
dreadful  misconception." 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  me  utter  a  syllable 
which  could,  by  any  ingenious  torturing,  be 
construed  into  a  wish  for  his  death  ?" 

"  Never,  love !  never  ! — no — no,  I  never  did." 

"  Then  wdiy  throw  out  this  vile  insinuation  V 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  dear  George,  you  wrong 
me.     I  most  solemnly  declare — " 

"  I"ll  not  hear  a  declaration  based  upon  false- 
hood." 

"  What  am  I  to  do  ?"  cried  Jane,  trembling 
with  apprehension.  "  You  -will  not,"  she  added 
again,  bursting  into  tears,  "  you  will  not  be- 
lieve me." 

"  I  cannot  believe  you,"  replied  Geoi^e, 
sternly  ;  "  and  as  all  confidence  between  us  is 
destroyed — " 

"  No,  no,  no — do  not  say  that !"  cried  Jane. 
"  It  is  not  destroyed  ;  it  cannot  be  destroyed . 
nothing  can  shake  my  confidence  in  you ;  nor 
will  you  cease  to  confide  in  me,  when  my  inno- 
cence of  this  drea.dful  cliarge  has  been  proved." 

"  You  deceive  yourself,  for  be  assured  you 
shall  never  again  deceive  me.  My  confidence 
in  you  is  gone  for  e\  er  !  We  therefore  part 
for  ever  when  I  leave  you  now." 

"  Part  for  ever  !"  echoed  Jane,  looking  per- 
fectly bewildered  ;  "  Part  for  ever  !  You  can- 
not— impossible — no,  you  cannot  mean — and 
vet— part  for  ever! — I'll  not  believe  it! — ^no, 
no,  no,  no — you  are  not  so  unkind,  you  are  not 
so  unjust,  you  are  not  so  cruel.  I'll  not  be- 
lieve'it!" 

"  I  say  again — " 

"^  George,  you  will  drive  me  mad  !  Do  not 
repeat  those  terrible  words !  Recall  them, 
dear — dear  love,  recall  them  !  You  did  not 
mean  to  utter  them — did  you  ? — no,  you  did 
not — could  not — mean  to  wither  all  my  fondest 
hopes." 

"  I  am  firm,"  said  G«orge,  "  immovable  !" 

"  No,  no ;  you  will  reflect :  you  will  considei 
how  improbable — how  utterly  impossible — it 
is  for  me  to  have  been  thus  guilty  ;  you  "will 
see  how  unnatural  it  would  be  for  me  to  say  a 
single  word  in  disparagement  of  you,  to  whom 
1  am  bound  heart  and  soul,  and  upon  whom  all 
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my  earthly  hopes  arc  fixed.  No,  no  :  you  will, 
on  reflection,  believe  me." 

"  Never  ugain,"  said  G-eorge.    "  Never  again." 

"  Yes,  dear  ;  when  you  have  proved  me  to 
be  innocent." 

"  Innocent !"'  cried  George,  as  he  rose  with 
ao  expression  something  akin  to  contempt. 

'•  Aye,  innocent !  But  George — dear  George 
— pray  do  not  leave  me  thus !  I  entreat  you 
to  hear  me !" 

"  I'll  hear  no  more  !" 

"  Have  confidence  in  me,  dear  love  !  I  nev- 
er did — ^i  never  will  betray  that  contidence." 

"  What  1  confide  in  you,  when  you  fear  to 
confide  in  me  T' 

"  I  have  no  such  fear  ;  I  never  had  :  indeed, 
indeed  I  never  had.  In  you  my  confidence  is 
unbounded." 

"  False  !  If  your  confidence  in  me  had  been 
unbounded,  you  would  never  have  alluded  to 
those  deeds  1" 

"  I  am  sorry — truly  sorry  that  I  did.  Not- 
withstanding 1  did  it  with  the  purest  intention, 
I  am  sorry — very  sorry  that  I  did  it  at  all. — 
But  you  will  forgive  me :  I  hope  that  you  will 
forgive  me,  and  believe  that  I  do  not  say  that 
which  is  false,  when  I  say  that  my  couhdence 
in  you  is  unbounded." 

"  I'll  not  believe  it  1  How  can  I  believe  it  ? 
Tou  have  rumed  me  in  my  father's  estimation 
BO  completely,  that  I  cannot  remove  the  im- 
pression you  have  created." 

"  Can  I — can  I  remove  that  unhappy  im- 
pression ?" 

"  You  might  !" 

"  Then  tell  me  how  !  Wliat  on  earth  would 
I  not  do,  dear  George,  to  remove  it  1  Tell  me 
how  it  can  be  done." 

"No,"  replied  George.  "No — Til  not  ex- 
plain." 

"  Why  not,  dear  ?     Pray  do !" 

"  Where  confidence  is  not,  iuipure  motives 
are  conceived." 

"  If  you  really  knew  my  heart,  dear  George, 
you  would  know  that  it  is  full  of  confidence  in 
you.  Nor  will  I  imagine  that  you  can  be  ac- 
tuated by  any  but  the  purest  motives.  Tell 
me — pray  tell  me — I  implore  you  to  tell  me — 
how  this  can  be  done,  and  more  especially  as 
it  appears  to  involve  another  proof  of  my  con- 
fidence." 

"  No  1 — my  object  will  be  doubtless  miscon- 
strued." 

"It  shall  not  be  ! — indeed,  indeed  it  sliiU 
not !" 

"  Certainly  the  removal  of  that  impression 
irora  my  father's  mind  is  desirable." 

"  It  is — it  is,  indeed." 

"  And  there  is  one  way  in  which  it  can  be 
done." 

"  Can  I  do  it  ?" 

"  You  might.  Mind,  I  do  not  ask  you  to  do 
it ;  I  merely  say  that  you  might.  You  might 
nominally  break  off  the  m.itch^by  either  you 
or  me  it  tnast  be  done,  although  it  would  be 
perhaps  better  for  you  to  do  it.  You  might 
write  to  me  and  state  that  you  I'eject  me,  and 
that  all  communication  between  us  must  be  at 
aa  end.  This  would  remove  at  once  the  im- 
pression you  have  created.     Were  you  to  do 


this — but  folly  ! — I  talk  like  a  child :  you  hare 
not  sufficient  confidence  in  my  honor  to  do  it." 

"  Have  I  not  ?  You  shall  see.  I  am  glad 
that  you  have  thus  put  my  faith  to  the  test.  It 
shall  be  done  1  You  shall  know  that  my  con- 
fidence is  unbounded.  Dictate,"  she  added,  on 
opening  her  desk,  '■  dictate  to  me  that  which 
you  would  have  me  write,  and — no  matter  what 
it  be — it  shiill  instantly  be  written." 

"  I  do  not  desire  to  dictate  to  you." 

"  Uut  you  know,  dear,  better — much  better 
than  I  know — what  will  have  the  desired 
effect." 

"  Address  me  as  '  Sir,'  and  then  coldly  reject 
me." 

Jane,  intent  only  on  removing  the  impression 
which  it  appeared  had  been  created  in  the 
mind  of  Sir  John,  wrote,  "  Sir — Circumstances 
of  recent  occurrence  have  induced  me  to  write, 
for  the  purpose  of  stating  that  I  reject  you." 

"  Will  that  be  sufficient,  dear  George  V  she 
inquired. 

'•  Anything  will  do,"  said  George,  carelessly. 
"  Still,  you  may  as  well  add,  in  order  to  make 
the  note  longer,  that  all  correspondence  between 
us  must  cease." 

This  was  added,  and  the  note  ran  thus  :— 

"  Sir — Circumstances  of  recent   occurrence 
have   induced  me  to  write,  for   the  purpose  of 
stating  that  I  reject  you,  and  that  all  corres- 
pondence between  us  must  cease. 
"  I  remain, 

"  Dear  George, 
"  Your  own  and  ever  affectionate, 

"  Jank" 

"  What's  this  ?"  said  George,  having  read  the 
note.  "  I  remain,  your  own  and  ever  affection- 
ate— Nonsense  1     That  will  not  do." 

"  I  have  always  thus  subscribed  myself." 

"I  know  thcit  you  have;  but  don't  you  see 
that  this  contradicts  the  body  of  the  note  'C 

"  I  see — yes,  I  see  now.  Then  whvit  shall  I 
put  'C 

"  Respectfully  yours,  Jane  Freeman." 

The  note  was  re-written,  and  submitted 
again  to  George,  who  said,  "  This  will  do — seal 
it,  and  direct  it  to  me,  and  then  send  it  up  to 
the  Hall." 

Jane  obeyed  him.  The  note  was  directed 
and  sealed,  and  one  of  the  men  was  immedi- 
ately despatched. 

"  Then  you  thought,"  said  Jane,  with  a  tear- 
ful smile,  "  that  my  confidence  in  you  was  not 
unbounded  ?" 

"  I  did,"  replied  George — "  I  did." 

"  Why,  you  have  acquired  so  much  influence 
over  me,  love,  that  were  you  to  wish  me  to 
stand  as  a  target,  to  prove  my  confidence  in 
you,  I  would  do  it." 

"  Well,  we  shall  see.  For  the  present  I  must 
leave  you." 

"  But  this,  dear,  has  been  such  a  terrible 
quarrel.  I  really  cannot  part  with  you  yet 
I  began  to  fear  that  I  had  lost  you  for  ever,  and 
yet  I  would  not  believe  that  you  were  io 
earnest.  You  did,  however,  speak  to  me  harsh 
ly — very  harshly — you  almost  broke  i.iy  heart. 
But  you  did  not  really  mean  to  speak  cruellj 
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to  me,  No,  no ;  1  feel  sure  that  you  did  not 
mean  it  There,"  she  added,  as  she  smiled,  and 
tried  to  check  her  tears,  but  could  not,  "  it's  all 
over  now — yes,  it's  all  over  now.  It's  too  ter- 
rible to  reflect  upon  ;  we'll  think  no  more  of  it. 
But  must  you  really  leave  me  so  soon  ?" 

"Yes,"  replied  George;  "I  have  not  yet 
dined." 

"  When  shall  I  again  see  you,  love  ?" 

"  When  I  find  that  that  impression  has  been 
removed." 

•'  Heaven  grant,  then,  that  that  may  be  soon ! 
Must  you  go  'i"  she  added,  as  he  moved  towards 
the  door.  "  Well,  well ;  I  will  not  detain  you, 
love,  now.  God  bless  you  ! — God  bless  you  1 
You  leave  me  comparatively  happy." 

George  coldly  permitted  her  to  embrace  him, 
and  left ;  and  when  she  had  watched  him  until 
he  had  become  lost  to  view,  she  sank  on  the 
couch  and  wept  bitterly.  She  felt  humiliated, 
degraded,  enslaved;  and  she  was,  indeed,  at 
the  mercy  of  one  who  was  merciless.  Instead 
of  having  influence  over  him,  she  had  yielded 
all,  and  become  a  suppliant.  Had  she  not  been 
prevailed  upon  thus  to  yield,  she  would  have 
assumed  the  true  dignity  of  her  sex.  She  would 
not  only  have  felt  herself  insulted ;  she  would 
have  resented  the  insult,  and  that  with  becom- 
ing spirit.  But,  in  her  position,  she  was — as 
those  who  are  situated  like  her  ever  are  and 
ever  will  be — powerless. 


CHAPTER  XIL 


THE    ADVICE. 


On  his  return  to  the  Hall,  George  found  that 
Sir  John — having  been  through  the  ceremony 
of  dining  alone — had  just  been  joined  by  Dr. 
Farquar.  Jane's  note  had  arrived  before  him, 
and  so  had  a  small  parcel  containing  Corney's 
watch,  which  D'Almaine,  by  a  well-known  pro- 
cess, had  recovered. 

"  You  remember,  sir,"  said  he,  addressing 
Corney,  who  shortly  afterwards  entered  the 
room  in  which  he  was  sitting,  with  a  message 
from  Dr.  Farquar,  to  the  effect  that  he  should 
be  happy  to  take  a  glass  of  wine  with  him, — 
"  you  remember,  sir,  being  in  that  disreputable 
house  in  which  you  were  robbed  ?" 

"  I  have  reason  to  remember  it,  sir,"  replied 
Corney  ;  '•  I  shall  never  forget  it  to  the  day  of 
my  death.  I  shall  never  have  another  watch 
like  that." 

"  What  kind  of  watch  was  it  ?" 

"  A  beauty,  sir  ! — right  on  a  beauty  !"  re- 
plied Corney,  who,  having  from  the  mine  of  his 
imagination  raised  the  idea  that  George  intend- 
ed to  make  him  a  present  of  another,  felt  bound, 
in  strict  justice  to  himself,  to  hold  the  lost  one 
in  very  high  esteem — "  I  never  see  such  a 
watch,  sir,  before  or  since,  and  never  shall  see 
such  another.  It  was — I  don't  know  how  many 
hundred  years  old ! — works  inside,  sir,  going 
like  life,  and  a  couple  of  cases  of  silver  and 
gold,  and  hands  and  face,  sir, — stunning  !" 

"  I  have  a  watch  here,"  said  George,  "  but  it 
does  not  at  all  correspond  with  your  descrip- 


tion. The  one  I  have  is  a  dirty  old  tortoiae- 
thell  affair,  battered  about  in  all  directions, 
and  not  worth  a  crown !  Do  you  know  the 
maker's  name?" 

"  Swiggles,  sir,  Swiggles  :  Swiggles,  Maker, 
six  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-six,  Lou- 
don. I  recollect  the  number  because  of  the 
four  sixes." 

George  produced  the  watch  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  whether  the  name  and  number 
corresponded  ;  and  the  moment  Corney  fixed 
his  eyes  upon  it,  he  was  struck  with  the  most 
intense  amazement. 

"  Why,  that's  the  very  watch  !" — he  exclaim- 
ed, with  a  stare  which  denoted  the  existence  of 
a  feeling  that  some  awfully  satanic  mystery 
was  attached  to  it, — "  As  true  as  I'm  alive, 
the  very  one  1" 

"  Well,  but  where  are  the  gold  and  silver 
cases  ?"  inquired  George. 

"  You'll  find  it  all  shiny  inside,"  replied  Cor- 
ney. 

"  Shiny  inside  !  well,  it's  shiny  enough  and 
the  maker's  name  is  Swiggles.  Are  you  Siire, 
sir,  that  this  is  the  watch  that  you  lost  ? " 

"  Quite,  sir ;  quite  1  I  should  know  it  from 
a  million." 

"  Very  well :  then  there  it  is." 

"  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you  indeed,  sir, 
and  return  you  many  thanks.  But  may  I  be 
so  bold,  sir,  as  to  ask  how  you  got  it  ?" 

"  Ask  no  questions,"  replied  George,  sternly, 
as  he  rose  to  leave  the  room  and  left  the  watch 
on  the  table.  "  Be  satisfied  with  having  it 
restored." 

Well !  it  is  extremely  painful  to  tax  a  man 
with  ingratitude,  but  it  certainly  cannot  with 
strict  truth  be  stated  that  Corney  was  satisfied 
at  all  I  He  was,  on  the  contrary,  exceedingly 
dissatisfied,  and  would  almost  have  given  the 
watch  to  have  had  that  which  he  held  to  be  a 
black  looking  mystery  solved. 

"  How  did  he  get  it  ?''  he  inquired  of  himself. 
"  How,  in  the  name  of  all  the  spirits  afloat,  did 
he  conjure  it  dovfu  here  ?  He  must — I'll  say 
it  again  and  again,  and  I'll  keep  on  saying  it — 
he  must  have  some  friendly  connection  with 
the  Old  One !  I  have  heard  of  men  selling 
their  souls  :  I've  seen  it  done  ! — I  saw  it  at  the 
play,  and  whatever  they  wanted  they  had  but 
to  wish  for,  and  there  it  was  ready  cut  and 
dried.  Now,  it's  hard  to  say — very  hard  to 
say — that  a  man  has  sold  his  soul  :  it  isn't  af- 
fectionate, it  isn't  charitable,  it  isn't  pathetic,  it 
is'nt  the  thing ;  but  if  this  isn't  a  sell — a  dead 
and  universal  sell — all  I  can  say  is  that  it  looks 
dark  and  like  it.  Here  is  the  watch — the  real 
identical  watch  that  ungrateful  rhinoceros  rob- 
bed me  of  in  London — mark  1  in  London,  more 
than  seventy  mile  away  ! — here  it  is,  and  who 
but  the  Old  One  could  have  brought  it  ?  No 
mortal  knew  of  the  robbery  until  the  thief  was 
gone  ! — no  6 esh  knew  where  he  went  to  nor 
where  he  could  be  found,  nor  could  any  living 
soul  in  London  tell  that  this  very  watch  be- 
longed to  me.  Now  look  at  that ! — just  look 
at  that ! — look  at  it  and  then  see  what  it 
amounts  to.  Didn't  the  Old  One  know  the 
watch  ?  Didn't  he  know  the  thief  that  stole 
it?  and  didn't  be  know  it  belonged  to  me? 
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Very  wA\,  then !  George  -wished  to  have  it 
back — he  wished  to  have  it  back — he  whhed!- 
«nd  back  it  came  !  Now  you  know  this  looks 
black — particularly  black  !  /  might  have 
wished  till  all  was  blue  before  he'd  have 
brought  it  back  for  ine.  But  George  wished, 
and  back  it  came  like  life.  Why,  isn't  this 
exactly  the  same  as  when  the  man  sold  his 
soul  at  the  play  ?  Didn't  he  wish  ? — and  didn't 
he  have  what  he  wished  for  ? — and  isn't  this 
the  same  case  exact?  I  can't  smell  any  thing 
like  brimstone  about  it,"  he  continued  as  he 
bent  towards  it  cautiously,  for  he  had  not  yet 
inspired  sufficient  courage  to  touch  it.  "  It 
smells  of  s?iioke — but  that  may  be  London 
smoke.  I  don't  like  the  look  of  it !  I  don't 
like  to  handle  it !  If  it  has  passed  through 
the  Old  One's  hands  it  may  perhaps  get  me  in 
his  power  !  I  should  like  to  wind  it  up  just  to 
see  how  it  goes  !  He  may  have  been  playing 
himself  with  the  works  !  I  should  like  to  wind 
it  up  ! — But  then  if  he  should  be  in  it !  Send 
I  may  live,  wouldn't  that  be  a  treat !  But  in 
it ! — how  can  he  be  in  it !  And  yet  I've  heard 
say  he's  in  a  smaller  thing  than  that.  Who 
knows  ?  He  mai/  be  in  it !  He  may  at  this 
present  time  be  hid  among  the  works.  He 
can  twist  himself  into  any  universal  thing  upon 
earth,  that  swell  can  !  Nothing's  too  little  for 
him  ! — any  where  he  can  walk  in  ! — although 
it's  a  rum  tlimg  to  think  of  his  being  every- 
where at  once  !  Well,  then, — now  stop  a  bit 
— let's  l(x)k  at  the  thing  philosophical.  He's 
everywhere  at  once.  Very  well.  Everywhere 
Well  then,  if  he's  everywhere,  he's  in  the 
watch,  it's  true ;  but  so  he  would  have  been 
had  it  not  passed  through  his  hands.  What 
then  have  I  to  fear  ?  I  never  murdered  no- 
body ! — I  never  robbed  nobody  ! — I  never  did 
nobody  no  harm,  nor  I  don't  owe  nobody  two- 
pence. Why,  then,  should  I  fear  ?  If  he's  in 
among  the  works  I'll  wind  him  up  among  the 
works.  But  stop — don't  be  too  fast — he'll  not 
stand  much  nonsense ! — he's  not  that  sort  of 
swell  to  be  trifled  with,  mind  you  !  But  what's 
he  got  to  do  along  o'  me?  /  have  not  sold 
myself  to  him  ?  The  watch  is  mine !  I'll 
wind  it  up  and  put  it  in  my  pocket.  But — 
should  he  be  in  it." 

The  bell  rang — it  rang  with  a  somewhat 
startling  effect — and  Corney,  whose  soul  was 
absorbed  in  the  sound,  became  so  oblivious  of 
his  philosophy,  that,  on  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  he  seized  the  watch,  and  instinctively 
rushed  from  the  room. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined  that  the 
bell  rang  with  violence  because  it  had  a  start- 
ling effect  upon  Corney.  It  did  not  ring  with 
violence  ;  it  rang,  in  fact,  somewhat  more  gently 
than  usual.  Still,  if  it  be  considered  that  he 
was  at  tiie  time  in  the  depths  of  his  own  meta- 
physics, the  fact  of  his  liaving  started  when 
summoned  from  those  depths  by  the  bell,  can 
excite  no  surprise. 

"  Cornelius,"  said  Sir  John,  as  Corney  entered 
the  drawing  room,  "  who  was  the  bearer  of  that 
note  ?     Who  brought  it  ?" 

"  Note,  Sir  John  ?    The  note  for  Mr.  George  ?" 

*•  Yes ;  whom  was  it  left  by  ?" 

"  Jerry,  Sir  John,  one  of  Mr.  Freeman's  men." 


"  Very  good,"  returned  Sir  John,  "  that  will 
do ;  that's  all  I  want  you  for."  And  Corney  at 
once  bowed  and  withdrew. 

"  Well,"  said  Dr.  Farquar,  who  had  been 
earnestly  engaged  in  portraying  the  amiable 
characteristics  of  Jane,  and  whose  eulogies  had 
been  stopped  by  the  production  of  her  note, 
"  as  that  is  the  case,  why  there,  of  course, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  is  an  end  of  the  matter." 

"  But  is  it  not  strange,"  observed  Sir  John, 
addressing  the  doctor,  "  that  she  who  appeared 
to  be  this  morning  all  constancy,  who  seemed 
so  devotedly  attached  to  him  that  notlung  on 
earth — as  she  fervently  declared — could  shake 
her  faith  in  his  affection  and  honor,  should  so 
suddenly  turn  round  and  discard  him  ?" 

"  It  is,"  replied  the  doctor,  "  it  is  strange, 
indeed.     I  can't  at  all  understand  it." 

"  We  hear,"  pursued  Sir  John,  "  of  the  fickle- 
ness of  women ;  but  this  surpasses  all,  if  this 
note  were  written  voluntarily." 

"  I  don't  think,"  said  the  doctor,  "  that  Free- 
man could  have  prompted  her  to  write,  under 
the  circumstances,  such  a  note  as  that.  Have 
you  seen  her  to-day  ?"  he  added,  turning  to 
George. 

"  Yes,"  replied  George,  "  and  the  fact  of 
our  having  had  a  few  angry  words,  may  have 
induced  her  to  write  to  me  thus." 

"  Oh  !"  said  Sir  John,  "  you  have  seen  her, 
and  you  had  a  few  words  together — angry 
words.  Well,  I'll  not  inquire  what  you  quar- 
relled about ;  but  I  think,  that  situated  as  she 
is  now,  words  of  kindness  might  have  been 
substituted  for  those  of  anger." 

"  I  can  tell  you  why  we  quarrelled." 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  hear." 

"  It  was  because  I  found  her  utterly  un- 
worthy of  confidence." 

Sir  John,  who  was  anxious  not  to  expose 
George  before  Dr.  Farquar,  merely  observed, 
that  he  knew  that  she  had  the  utmost  confi- 
dence in  him ;  and  the  subject  dropped. 

Sir  John  was,  however,  by  no  means  con- 
vinced that  that  note  had  been  written  volun- 
tarily. He  felt  sure  that  its  tone  was  ascriba 
ble  either  to  George's  brutality  or  Freeman's 
disgust ;  and  therefore,  having  the  most  im- 
plicit faith  in  Jane's  constancy,  and  no  faith  at 
all  in  the  honor  of  George,  he  resolved  on  as- 
certaining, if  possible,  what  really  induced  her 
to  write  it. 

He  accordingly,  immediately  after  breakfast 
the  following  morning,  rode  over  and  called 
upon  Jane ;  and  when  she  had  received  hira 
with  unaffected  pleasure,  he  led  her  to  a  seat, 
and  said,  with  a  smile  of  great  significance, 
"  So  you  have  discarded  George,  I  find — re- 
pudiated him  utterly." 

Jane  was  silent. 

"  Your  decision  was  somewhat  sudden,  my 
child,  was  it  not  ?" 

Jane  held  down  her  head,  and  was  silent 
still. 

"  He  treated  you  harshly,  I  presume — very 
harshly.  But  what  was  this  desperate  quarrel 
about  ?" 

"Oh!"  said   Jane,  artlv^->-iy,  "it's  all  over 
now.     We  made  it  all  up  before  we  parted." 
"  Oh !"  cried  Sir  John,  with  an  expression  of 
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satisfaction,  "  you  made  it  all  up  before  you 
parted  !  Well,  that's  right !  It  was  but  a 
lover's  quarrel,  then,  after  all  ?" 

"  Nothing  more,"  replied  Jane. 

"  Well,  well  1  If  you  made  it  up  before  you 
parted,  why,  so  much  the  better,  my  child ; 
but,  as  you  made  it  up  before  you  parted,  what 
induced  you,  when  you  had  parted,  to  send 
him  that  note  ?" 

Jane  was  again  silent,  and  felt  much  em 
barrassed. 

"  Was  that  note,"  inquired  Sir  John,  "  writ- 
ten by  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  Sir  John,"  replied  Jane,  tremulously — 
"  yes." 

"  But,  as  the  quarrel  was  at  an  end  before 
he  left  you,  how  came  you  to  send  it  ?" 

"  I  sent  it,"  said  Jane,  in  a  state  of  confu 
sion  ;  "  I  certainly  sent  it." 

"  Then,  of  course,  you  wish  to  see  him  no 
more  V 

"  Heaven  forbid,"  she  exclaimed  with  fervor, 
"  that  I  should  ever  entertain  such  a  thought !" 

"  You  have  stated  that  all  correspondence 
must  cease." 

"  I  am  aware.  Sir  John — yes,  I  am  aware  it 
is  thus  stated." 

"  Then  you  did  not  really  mean  it  ?" 

"  No,  Sir  John,  no  ! — that  is — no !" 

"  Then,  what  could  have  induced  you  to  write 
to  that  effect  ?" 

"  I  scarcely  knew  what  I  was  about." 

"  Well,  well !"  returned  Sir  John,  soothingly, 
"  I  believe  it.  I  don't  think  you  really  did 
know  what  you  were  about:  no,  I  don't  think 
you  did.  But  I  have,  my  dear,  to  ask  you  one 
question,  which  I  hope  you  will  answer  ingen- 
uously. Do  not  fear  me  ;  I  have  your  happi- 
ness nearer  at  heart  than  you  imagine.  I  am 
no  enemy  of  yours,  my  child." 

"  I  am  sure  of  it !  Oh,  I  feel  satisfied  of 'that !" 

"Well,  then,  was  this  note  voluntarily 
written  ?" 

Jane  was  again  silent,  and  hung  down  her 
head,  and  felt  more  than  ever  confused. 

"  I  mean,  my  dear,  did  any  one  force  you  to 
write  it  ?" 

"  No,  Sir  John,  no — no  one  forced  me." 

"  Very  well :  very  good :  I'm  very  glad  to 
hear  it.     Where  was  it  written  ?" 

"  Here,  Sir  John — in  this  room." 

"  Oh  !  in  this  room  !  Aye  I  Who  was  in 
the  room  when  you  wrote  it  ?" 

Jane  burst  into  tears,  and  Sir  John  waived 
the  point  for  a  moment,  and  endeavored  to 
soothe  her  ;  and  at  length  said,  "  Was  this  note 
written  in  your  usual  hand  ?" 

"  I  felt  somewhat  confused  at  the  time,"  re- 
plied Jane. 

"  I  see ;  you  couldn't  write  so  well  as  you 
usually  write,  becauae  you  felt  confused." 

"  I  wrote  it  while  in  a  state  of  agitation." 

"  And  what  caused  you  to  be  agitated  ?" 

"  I  never  can  write  so  well  as  when  I  am 
alone." 

"  Of  course  not,  my  dear ;  nor  can  I.  Did 
he  notice  the  hand  at  the  time  ?" 

«  Who,  Sir  John  ?" 

"  There  was  no  one  else  present,  I  presume  ? 
Tour  father  was  out,  was  he  not  ?" 


"  No,  Sir  John  :  he  was  up  stairs." 

"  Oh,  he  was  up  stairs  I  Well,  but  didn't 
George  notice  the  hand  ?" 

"  He  said  nothing  about  it  to  me.  But  is 
there  anything  particular  about  the  writing  ?" 

"  No,  nothing  particular  1  It  merely  looks 
as  if  you  were  confused  at  the  time !" 

"  I  was  confused — I  was  confused." 

"  But  how  came  you  to  write  it  in  the  pre- 
sence of  George  ?" 

"  Did  I  say  that  I  wrote  it  in  his  presence  ?" 

"  Why,  my  dear,  but  you  admitted  as  much  ! 
But,  come,  now  let  us  understand  each  other 
perfectly.  It  was  written  in  his  presence,  was 
it  not  ?" 

"  How  am  I  to  act  ?"  cried  Jane,  tremulous- 
ly, as  the  tears  again  gushed  from  her  eyes. 
"  I  have  no  wish,  Sir  John,  to  conceal  anything 
from  you  ;  and  yet,  if  I  tell  you  all  he  will  be 
angry.     What  am  I  to  do  ?" 

"  My  dear  girl,"  returned  Sir  John,  calmly, 
"  my  object  in  asking  these  questions  is  chiefty 
to  ascertain  how  /  am  to  act,  and  what  /  am 
to  do  ;  and  I  pledge  you  my  honor  that  what 
you  say  to  me  now  shall  remain,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  unknown  to  him.  Something", 
in  a  day  or  two  now  must  be  done ;  but,  al- 
though I  can  see  pretty  clearly  why  that  note 
was  written — although  I  know  pretty  well  that 
he  urged  you  to  write  it — I  am  anxious  to  pro- 
ceed on  sure  grounds." 

"  It  was  certainly  written  at  his  suggestion," 
said  Jane. 

"  Exactly.  It  was  not  only  written  at  his  sug- 
gestion, but  he  was  present  when  you  wrote  it  ?" 

"  He  was." 

"  Of  course,  and  dictated  the  terms.  But 
what  was  his  object — his  ostensible  object  ? 
What  did  he  state  his  object  to  be  ?" 

"  Merely  to  relieve  your  mind,"  replied  Jane. 

"  To  relieve  my  mind  ?" 

"  He  thought  that  that  note  might  remove  an 
impression  which  he  imagined  that  I  had 
created." 

"  What  impression  did  he  mean  ?" 

"  He  feared  that  when  I  unfortunately  men- 
tioned those  deeds,  that  I  had  induced  you  to 
fancy  that  he  wished  for  your  death  !" 

"  Oil ! — in  order  that  he  might  then  be  quite 
free  to  marry  you  ?" 

"  Exactly.  But  I  am  sure  I  had  no  intention 
of  creating  any  such  impression — I  had  no 
thought  of  anything  so  dreadful." 

"  No  such  impression  was  made." 

"  Believe  me.  Sir  John,  if  I  caused  you  for 
one  moment  to  imagine  that  he  was  capable  oi 
entertaining  such  a  thought — " 

"My  dear  girl,  you  did  nothing  of  the  kind." 

"  I  am,  indeed,  glad  to  hear  you  say  so.  He 
feared  that  I  had ;  and  I  began  to  be  appre- 
hensive that  I  might  inadvertently  have  said 
something  calculated  to  induce  the  idea,  al- 
though, Heaven  knows,  I  had  no  such  bad  in- 
tention." 

"  Then  he  accused  you  of  having  the  inten- 
tion P 

"  Why,"  replied  Jane,  "  he  was  alarmed :  he 
was  afraid  that  you  might  imagine  something 
of  the  kind,  and  therefore  he  wished  me  to 
write  that  note." 
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"  I  see,"  said  Sir  John,  with  a  thouglitful  ex- 1 
pression, — "  I  see.  He  was  afraid  that  his  anx- 
iety to  marry  you  might  be  construed  into  a 
wish  for  my  death," 

"  Precisely,"  replied  Jane,  who  began  to  feel 
as  if  that  difficulty  had  been  surmounted,— 
"  Precisely.  But  I  am  quite  sure  that  no  such 
thought  as  that  never  entered  into  his  imagina- 
tion. He  is  too  kind,  too  good,  too  affectionate, 
to  entertain  a  feeling  so  urmatural." 

"  Certainly,"  returned  Sir  John  calmly  ;  "  it 
iJBould  be  unnatural  for  a  son  to  wish  for  his  fa- 
ther's death — it  would  be,  under  almost  any 
circumstances,  unnatural — but  I  am  not  in  the 
shghtest  degree  apprehensive  that  his  anxiety 
to  marry  you  has  engendered  any  such  wish  ! 
Nor,  indeed,  is  my  death  at  all  necessary  to 
your  marriage.  He  can  marry  you  if  he  thinks 
proper,  even  to-morrow  !" 

"  And  those  deeds.  Sir  John  ?" 

"  There  are  no  deeds  connected  with  the  es- 
tate which  amount  to  a  prohibition." 

"  Dear  me  !"  exclaimed  Jane.  "  Why,  what 
a  dreadful  misconception  then  he  has  been  la- 
boring under  1" 

"  There  is  nothing  to  prohibit  your  marriage 
now !" 

■'  Then  you  have  removed  the  prohibition  ! 
I  feel  that  you  have  !  Oh !"  she  continued,  as 
she  shed  tears  of  gratitude,  "your  kindness 
overpowers  me  ;  but  Heaven  will  bless  you  ! 
Is  there  nothing  to  prevent  it  ? — did  you  say 
nothing  ?" 

"  He  is  just  as  much  at  liberty  to  marry  you 
now  as  he  would  be  if  I  were  in  the  grave.  He 
has  my  consent,  and  whenever  he  feels  disposed 
to  marry  you  he  can  do  so." 

"  Sir  John,"  exclaimed  Jane,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  rapture,  "  you  have  inspii-ed  me  with 
new  life,  and  hope,  and  joy  1" 

"  I  said,"  observed  Sir  John  with  marked 
emphasis,  "  that  whenever  he  feels  disposed  to 
marry  you  he  can  do  so." 

"  Disposed !"  echoed  Jane  with  a  look  of  in- 
tensity.    "  Disposed,  Sir  John  ?     Disposed  P' 

"  Aye  !  1  say  that  he  can  make  you  his 
wife  whenever  he  feels  disposed !" 

"  But  you  do  not  conceive  that  he  has — or 
ever  had — the  slightest  indisposition  to  do  so  ?" 

"  Nay  !  you  ought  on  that  subject  to  know 
his  feelings  best." 

"  Well  I  have  not — I  cannot  have  the  slight- 
est conception  that  he  will  hesitate  one  moment 
when  he  knows  that  he  is  free." 

"  Very  good !"  returned  Sir  John.  "  Then  all 
you  have  to  do  is  to  bring  him  to  the  test." 

"  The  test.  Sir  John  !  his  sincerity,  his  con- 
stancy, and  truth  surely,  cannot  require  to  be 
tested  ?  I  have  the  utmost  faith  in  his  affec- 
tion ! — If  I  had  not,  I  should  indeed  be  wretch- 
ed 1 — And  yet  you  seem  to  doubt !" 

"  I  merely  said  bring  him  to  the  test.  He  is 
free,  quite  free,  to  many  you  now.  There  is 
nothing  to  prohibit  the  marriage:  nothing  on 
earth  that  I  am  aware  of  to  prevent  it.  I 
therefore  say,  bring  him  to  the  test." 

"  But  how,"  said  Jane,  whom  Sir  John's 
plain  advice  and  apparent  incredulity  had  con- 
fused, "  how  is  the  test  of  which  you  speak  to 
be  applied." 


"  He  promised  that  he  would  marry  yoa 
when  he  became  free.  Very  well.  Tell  him 
that  he  is  perfectly  free  to  do  so  7iow,  and  then 
you'll  hear  what  he  says." 

"  But  will  he  not  be  angry  ?" 

"  Why  should  he  be  angry  ?  If  he  be  sin- 
cere he'll  not  be  angry.  He  will,  on  the  con- 
trary, be  pleased  to  find  that  every  obstacle  to 
his  marriage  has  been  removed." 

"  But  may  I  say  that  you  told  me  every 
obstacle  had  been  removed  ?" 

"  Certainly.  You  can  say  that  you  have 
seen  me,  and,  that  having  alluded  to  our  for- 
mer conversation,  I  stated  that  he  was  now 
free." 

"  I  know  not,"  said  Jane,  whose  confidence 
had  thus  been  somewhat  shaken,  "  I  know  not, 
Sir  John,  how  to  thank  you ;  but  believe  me,  I 
feel  indeed  grateful  for  the  interest  you  take 
in  my  most  unhappy  case." 

"  If  he  be  sincere,  my  girl,  all  will  yet  be 
well." 

"  But  do  you — can  you — doubt  his  sincerity?" 

"  I  like  to  see  sincerity  proved,  my  dear  : 
there  is  then  no  room  for  doubt.  But  do  not 
be  dispirited.  Have  courage.  Relinquish 
neither  faith  nor  hope.  You  have  it  now  in 
your  power  to  bring  him  to  the  test,  and  there- 
fore take  my  advice  and  gently  do  so." 

"  I  will,"  returned  Jane,  "  I  will  take  your 
advice." 

"  Be  calm,"  added  Sir  John,  as  he  ro?e  to 
leave  the  room.     "  Be  firm,  but  tranquil." 

Jane,  who  knew  not  then  what  to  think,  and 
whose  embarrassment  was  painful  in  the  ex- 
treme, accompanied  him  with  trembling  steps 
to  the  door,  where  he  pressed  her  hand  affec- 
tionately, and  then  left  her. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


Sir  John's  object  in  throwing  a  doubt  on 
George's  sincerity  was  of  course  to  prepare 
Jane  for  that  which  she  conceived  to  be  the 
worst — to  render  less  sudden  her  descent  from 
pure  faith  in  his  truth  to  conviction  of  his  faith- 
lessness— to  break  her  fall  from  hope  to 
despair. 

He  knew  what  confidence  she  reposed  in 
George — how  ardently  she  loved  him,  and  how 
firmly  she  held  her  belief  in  his  truth;  and 
fearing  that  the  shock,  if  it  came  unexpectedly, 
might  prove,  under  the  circumstances,  fatal,  be 
thought  it  wise  to  create  in  her  mind  a  doubt, 
that  she  might  weigh  it  and  dwell  upon  it  and 
inure  herself  to  it  while  she  still  retained  hope, 
before  the  blow — which  he  now  thought  inevi- 
table— came  to  blast  that  hope  forever. 

Nor  was  this  doubt  created  in  vain  ;  for 
Jane,  during  the  whole  of  that  day,  while  still 
clinging  to  hope,  accustomed  her  mind  to  sus- 
picion. 

"And  is  it  come  to  this!"  she  exclaimed 
bitterly,  while  dwelling  upon  each  conflicting 
thought  as  it  rose.  "  is  it  come  to  this  ? — to 
doubt  where  I  reposed  the  -nost  unlimited  con- 
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fidence — to  suspect  where  I  canno-t  cease  to 
love  ?  1  had  no  conception  that  he  was  ever 
imagined,  even  by  comparative  strangers,  to 
be  capable  of  an  act  ot  dishonor,  and  yet  his 
father  suspects  hitu  ! — hia  fatliei ,  who  ought 
to  know  him  better  than  all  the  world  besides! 
I  thought  he  had  an  almost  universal  reputa- 
tion for  piety,  sincerity,  and  amiability  ;  and 
yet  his  father — his  own  dear  father — has  caused 
me  to  doubt!  But  I'll  cease  to  doubt:  I'll 
have  confidence  still.  I'll  doubt  no  more  ! — 
I'll  know  ! — I'll  know  if  he  be  that  which  I 
hope  he  is,  but  which  I  have  been  thus  led  to 
fear  he  is  not." 

Siie  wrote  to  him  and  he  treated  the  note 
with  contempt.  She  wrote  to  him  again  and 
her  note  was  returned !  A  third  time  she 
wrote  in  the  most  touching  strain — imploring 
him  for  mercy's  sake  to  come  to  her — and  to 
that  note  she  received  the  following  answer  : 

"  Miss  Freeman, 

"  I  must  no  longer  be  annoyed,  and  your 
communications  are  an  annoyance  to  me,  see- 
ing that  they  remind  me  of  those  unguarded 
moments  in  which  you  betrayed  me  into  sin. 

"  Repent,  woman !  Have  a  contrite  heart. 
Repent ! — for  true  penitence  will  not  be  de- 
spised. Repent  sincerely.  Crave  mercy  from 
the  Fountain  of  all  Mercy.  Seek  to  be  for 
given.     Repent  and  be  saved  ! 

"  I  am,  3'our  well  wisher, 

"  George  Ceoly." 

m 

Jane — whom  the  breathless  perusal  of  this 
note  had  stunned — stood  and  stared  like  a 
lunatic.  She  felt  that  all  her  fond  hopes  were 
blasted — that  she  had  been  cruelly  deceived — 
that  she  had  confided  in  a  villain — she  felt  all 
this,  and  yet  shed  not  a  tear!  She  could 
not  weep — her  indignation  sustained  her — she 
stood  pale  and  motionless  as  a  statue  1 

"  Jane,  dear,"  said  Freeman,  who  had  been 
■watching  her  anxiously  ;  "  Jane  —  what  is 
thfttS" 

She  instinctively  gave  him  the  note  as  she 
etood,  and  then  became  motionless  again  until 
he  had  read  it. 

"  Villain  !"  cried  Freeman,  having  glanced 
at  the  first  paragraph.  "  Monstrous — thrice 
accursed  villain  !"  he  added,  seizing  the  poker 
with  the  view  of  thrusting  the  note  into  the 
fire. 

"  No,  no !"  exclaimed  Jane,  as  she  rushed 
towards  him,  "Father! — No!  Let  it — for 
Heaven's  sake,  let  it  be  preserved !  Dear 
father,"  she  added,  as  she  fell  upon  his  neck, 
and  gave  vent  to  tears  of  agony,  "  do  not — 
pray  do  not  destroy  it." 

"  Viper  !"  cried  Freeman,  whose  rage  was 
intense,  "base,  cowardly  viper!  Then  he 
was  betrayed! — you  betrayed  hhn!  —  the 
wretch !" 

"  Dear  father,"  said  Jane,  "  let  us  take  Sir 
John's  advice,  and  becalm." 

"  Calm  !     Who  can  be  calm  ?"' 

"  We  can  at  the  same  time  be  firm,  dear  fa 
ther." 

"I  will  be  firm  !  TIih  ■nmnnnhi  scoundrel ! 
—Yes,  I  vnll  be  fiini !     iie  shall  pay  dearly 


for  this  1     I'll   denounce  him  to  the  world  ! — 
Tlie   whole  world  shall  know  what  a  villain 

he  is  !" 

"  And  what  a  wretched  creature  I  am  !"  ad- 
ded Jane.  "  Aye  !  and  what  a  wretched  crea- 
ture I  am  1  But,  dear  father,  let  us  read  that 
note  again,  and  then  we  shall  know  better  how 
to  proceed." 

"  I  have  not  read  it  all,"  replied  Freeman : 
"I  have  only  read  the  first  part,  in  which  he 
says  that  you  betrayed  him  !" 

'"Dear  father,  I  hope  that  you  do  not  bus-*" 
pect — " 

"  No,  no,  my  girl — no  no ! — that's  out  of  the 
question." 

"  But  if  I  could  be  so  wicked — " 

"  If  you  say  another  word  upon  that  point, 
Jane,  I'll  hurl  the  brutal  note  into  the  flames !" 

"  Then  I'll  not,"  replied  Jane, — "  I'll  not. — 
Read  that  which  you  have  not  yet  read,  and 
then  let  me  read  it  again." 

Freeman  again  looked  at  the  note ;  but,  short 
as  it  was,  he  could  not  read  it  all.  He  had 
not  sufEcien';  patience  to  read  it,  and  therefore 
gave  it  to  Jane,  with  an  expression  of  contempt. 

"  Well,"  said  Jane,  calmly,  having  perused 
it  again  with  care,  and  dwelt  thoughtfully  upon 
every  sentence  it  contained.  "  "i'ou  perceive 
that  I  can  read  it  without  any  strong  emotion  1 
and  why  ?  Because,  dear  father,  I  know  the 
falsehood,  the  injustice,  and  the  cruelty  by 
■which  it  is  characterised.  And  yet,"  she  ad- 
ded, as  a  thought  on  the  instant  struck  her, 
"  I'll  not  believe  that  when  he  wrote  it  he 
was  sane." 

"  Not  what !"  cried  Freeman. 

"  Not  sane,  dear  father.  He  must  have  writ 
ten  it  while  in  a  state  of  enthusiasm.  His 
mind  must  have  been  under  the  influence  of 
some  delusion.  Some  feverish  excitement  must 
have  overturned  his  reason.  His  brain  was  af 
fected.  It  must  have  been.  I'll  not  believe 
that,  had  he  been  in  his  right  senses,  he  would 
have  written  to  me  thus.  I'll  not  believe  it ! 
He  who  has  breathed  to  me  the  sweetest  afiec- 
tion — whose  claims  to  my  love  have  been  based 
upon  the  purest  piety — he  by  whom  I  have 
been  taught  with  surpassing  tenderness  to  look 
up  to,  to  idolize,  to  revere  ! — he  write  to  me  in 
this  strain,  and  yet  not  be  mad ! — I'll  not  be- 
lieve it !" 

"  My  dear  Jane  !"  said  Freeman,  "  be  no  Ion 
ger  deceived.     He  is  a  villain  !" 

"  No,  no,  dear  father — at  least,  do  not  yet 
condemn  him." 

"  I  say  that  he  is  a  villain  !  That  note  was 
written  either  to  drive  you  mad  or  to  break 
your  heart — he  cared  not  which." 

"  But  does  it  look  like  the  note  of  a  sane 
man  ?" 

"  It  looks  like  the  note  of  a  dastardly  hypo- 
crite, anxious  to  hide  his  villany,  and  to  in- 
crease your  shame.  You  were  the  seducer, 
forsooth ! — you  betrayed  him ! — and  now  he 
exhorts  you  to  repentance  1" 

"  It  is  that  very  style,"  returned  Jane, 
"  which  tends  to  convince  me  that  when  he 
adopted  it  he  must  have  been  mad.  Now, 
dear  father,  do  let  me  try  him  again.  Let  us 
have  no  doubt  on  this  subject  now.    Let  us 
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prove — absolutely  prove — whether  he  is  that 
■which  you  have  described  him  to  be  or  not." 

"  I  think,  my  child,  that  this  has  been  pretty 
well  proved.  I  have  no  doubt  on  the  subject 
mvselfV 

""  Then  let  me  have  the  doubt  which  I  enter- 
tain removed.  Let  me  try  him  once-  more. 
Let  me  write  to  him  again." 

"  In  order  that  you  may  be  again  grossly  m- 
sulted  ?" 

"  No,  he'll  not  again  insult  me  ;  but  even  if 
ho  should,  what  can  surpass  the  insult  here  ? 
But  111  write  in  a  calm  and  conciliating  style, 
and  beg  of  him  to  give  me  an  intelligible  ex- 
planation." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  well ;"  replied  Freeman, 
"  as  you  please.  If  he  should  condescend  to 
give  you  any  further  explanation,  it  will  be  in- 
telligible enough." 

Jane,  still  hoping  that  her  conjectures,  having 
reference  to  George's  temporary  insanity,  might 
prove  correct,  went  to  her  desk  and  wrote  as 
follows : 

"  Deae  George, 

"  What  am  I  to  understand  by  the  note  I 
have  just  received  ?     Pray,  dear,  explain. 

"  I  asked  you  in  ray  former  note  to  call;  but, 
perhaps,  you  are  not  well :  and  if  you  be  not, 
do  not  answer  this  now,  dear,  but  wait  until 
you  are  tranquil. 

"  My  love,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Sir 
John  this  morning,  and  he  told  me,  with  much 
kindness,  that  every  obstacle  to  our  marriage 
had  been  removed.  You  can  imagine  how  de- 
lighted I  was  to  hear  this,  dear  George,  and 
my  request  that  you  would  come  to  me  pro- 
ceeded from  my  anxiety  to  communicate  the 
happy  intelligence  to  you 

"  Now  will  you  come  this  evening,  and  con- 
verse with  me  on  this  subject.  Come,  dear 
love,  come  !  and  pour  into  my  heart  the  balm 
that  can  heal  that  wound  which  you  have,  per- 
haps unconsciously,  inflicted.  Come,  love, 
come ;  and  tranquillize  the  mind  of  your  own 
devoted  "  Jane. 

"  P.  S  Pray,  do  not  answer  this  if  you  be 
not  well." 

Having  dispatched  this  note,  with  instruc- 
tions to  wait  for  an  answer,  and  to  inquire  par- 
ticularly after  George's  health,  she  seated  her- 
self by  the  side  of  her  father  to  await  the  re- 
sult with  all  the  patience  at  her  command. 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  said  Freeman,  who  was 
smoking  his  pipe  thoughtfully,  "  you  are  hard 
to  be  convinced." 

"  It  is  hard,  dear  father — it  is,  indeed,  hard 
to  be  convinced  of  the  perfidy  of  one  whom  you 
love." 

"  The  conviction  will  soon  come,  my  child  ; 
and  when  it  does — " 

"  Why,  even  then,  I  must  love  him  still." 

"  What !  when  you  have  proved  him  to  be  a 
villain  ?" 

"  Heaven  forbid  that  this  should  be  ever 
proved !  But  even  if  it  be,  I  still  must  love 
him.  I  feel  the  influence  he  has  acquired,  dear 
father,  to  be  irresistible.  I  am  but  an  automa- 
ton, of  which  he  commands  the  motive  power. 


My  feelings  are  but  his  creatures,  fcr  he  created 
those  feelmgs,  and  retains  dominion  over  them. 
I  can  scarcely — where  he  is  concerned — be  con- 
sidered a  responsible  being.  I  seek  not,  dear 
father,  to  rid  myself  of  that  responsibility 
which  attaches  to  my  most  unhappy  fall.  1 
mention  it  but  to  show  that  the  control  I  have 
over  my  feelings  is  but  slight,  and  that  my 
heart  is  as  powerfully  attracted  by  him  as 
moths  are  by  the  flame  which  destroys  them." 

'•  Well,  it's  of  no  use," — said  Freeman — "  it's 
of  no  use  to  attempt  to  bring  reason  to  bear 
upon  a  point  like  this.  Why,  my  dear,  you 
talk  of  his  being  in  a  state  of  enthusiasm  ! — you 
are  a  greater  enthusiast  than  he  !  But  when 
you  have  proved  what  you  shortly  wi'l  prove, 
other  feelings  will  arise — at  least  I  hope  so — 
I  hope  so." 

Jane  was  silent  and  sank  into  a  reverie,  while 
Freeman  continued  to  smoke  his  pipe — some- 
times puffing  calmly  and  sometimes  with  vio- 
lence, according  to  the  state  of  his  feehngs  at 
the  time — until  the  servant  returned  with  the 
following  note,  wliich  she  eagerly  opened  and 
read : — 

"  Woman  ! 

"  Trouble  me  no  more  1  I  thought  that 
my  former  communication  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  convince  you  that  I  wished  not 
to  be  annoyed  by  your  indelicate  importunities  • 
but  I  find  that  it  has  but  increased  youi-  char- 
acteristic boldness. 

"  You  speak  of  marri.age — of  our  marriage 
— and  you  state  that  every  obstacle  has  been 
removed ;  but  there  is  one  obstacle  which  can 
never  be  removed,  and  that  obstacle  is  Mora- 
lity !  Morality  must  ever  be  a  bar  to  such  a 
marriage  as  that  which  you  contemplate. 

"  I  fear  that  it  is  sinful — even  by  way  of 
illustration — to  take  lower  ground  in  a  case  of 
this  character;  but  if  morality  did  not  form  a 
barrier  so  insuperable  as  in  my  minii  it  does — 
mere  policy — mere  worldly  poUcy — would  be 
sufficient  to  prompt  me  to  abandon  the  thought 
of  marrying  one  who  so  willingly  yielded — or 
who  could  be  by  any  means  prevailed  upon  to 
yield — the  brightest  moral  ornament  that  can 
adorn  her  sex. 

"  Such  a  man-iage  must  be  hateful  in  tlie 
sight  of  God  and  man.  Happiness  never  sprang 
from  such  a  marriage.  Checks,  bickeruigs, 
heart-burnings,  and  odious  epithets,  are  the 
fruits  of  wliich  such  an  immoral  marriage  is  the 
germ,  and  I  marvel  that  you  do  not  know  me 
belter  than  to  imagine  that  I  would,  by  either 
threats  or  entreaties,  be  induced  to  contract 
such  a  marriage  as  that. 

"  No  !  I  have  erred,  but  I  am  not  mad  ! 
Therefore  write  to  me  no  more !  I  will  o])en 
no  more  of  your  indelicate  notes,  for  they  are 
indelicate  in  the  extreme  !  No  woman  of  com- 
mon decency  would  ask  a  man  to  marry  her : 
no  woman  possessing  that  natural  pride  which 
constitutes  at  once  the  charm  and  dignity  of 
her  sex  would  beg  of  a  man  to  make  her  liis 
wife:  yet  this  you  do — and  I  presume  without 
a  blush  ! — but  if  you  still  entertain  the  remotest 
tiiought  that  you  will  ever  be  my  wife,  repit 
diate  that  thouglit  as  I  repudiate  you  1 
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"  Think  not,  woinan,  that  I  bear  malice.  In 
my  breast  no  aninn)sity  is  haibored.  You  have 
Ciiused  me  much  pain,  but  I  I'orgive  you.  i'ou 
have  placed  before  me  strong  temptations  to 
ein,  but  I  forgive  you  sincerely,  and  implore 
you  as  a  friend  to  crave  forgiveness  of  Mini 
whom  you  have  more  deeply  oll'eiuled. 
"  I  am  still  your  well-wislier, 

"  George  Cuoi.v."' 

Jane,  who  had  previously  made  up  her  mitul 
to  subdue  her  emotions  if  possible,  and  who 
certainly  did  succeed  in  preserving  a  degree  of 
firmness  which,  under  the  circumstances,  may 
be  said  to  have  been  wonderful,  having  read 
this  precious  document,  gave  it  in  silence  to  her 
father. 

"  Well,"  said  Freeman,  who  had  been  watch- 
ing her  countenance  narrowly,  and  who  had 
been  led  by  Jier  calmness  to  imagine  that  Iiis 
judgment  had  been  somewhat  too  hastily  form- 
ed, "  what  does  he  say,  my  dear  ?  what  does 
he  say  ?" 

"  Read,  dear  father,"  replied  Jane,  "  read."' 
"  Woman  !"  he  e.vclaimed  as  he  glanced  at 
the  compellation — "  Woman  !  The  wretch  !"' 

"  Dear  father,  read  !"  said  Jane.  "  Make  no 
comments." 

Freeman  did  read  :  he  managed  to  read  the 
note  through,  and  struggled  hard  to  conceal  the 
feelings  of  rage  it  inspired. 

"  Well,"  said  he  at  length,  "  are  you  satisfied 
now  ?  Are  you  novj  convinced  that  he  is  a 
most  consummate  villain  ?" 

"  No,  dear  father :  no,"  replied  Jane,  "  I  am 
not  convinced  yet." 

"  Not  yet  convinced  !"  cried  Freeman. 
"  No  : — But  give  me  some  water,"  she  add 
ed  faintly — "  some  water !" 

"  Some  brandy,  my  girl.  Have  some  bran- 
dy :"  cried  Freeman,  who  filled  a  glass  on  the 
instant,  and  held  it  to  her  lips,  and  then  bathed 
her  temples  afteclionately,  and  wept. 

"I  feel  better,  dear  father,"  said  Jane,  after 
a  pause,  during  which  Freeman  held  her  to  his 
heart,  while  he  indignantly  dashed  away  his 
tears.     "  I  feel  much  better  now." 

"  You  feel  better,  my  girl,  but  not  jet  con- 
vinced." 

"  He  i.H  not  the  man  he  appears  to  be." 
"  Do  I  not  say  tiiat  he  is  not?     Have  I  not 
said  again  and  again  tliat  he  is  a  villaiji '(" 
"  He  is  not  a  villain,  dear  father." 
"  Not  a  villain !" 

"  No !"  exclaimed  Jane,  with  startling  energv  ; 
as  a  flood  of  tears  nearly  choked  her  utterance. 
"  No !  my  heart  tells  me  that  he  is  not.  /  have 
been  endeavoring  to  test  his  sincerity ;  and  he 
ia  now  testing  the  strength  of  my  afiectidii. 
No,  dear  father — no  !  he  is  not  a  villain  after 
aU!" 

"  Jane,  my  love,  Jane  !"  said  Freeman,  sooth- 
ingly, "  you  advised  me  to  be  calm.  Come,  my 
girl,  come ! — take  the  same  advice  from  me." 

"  I  will,  father — yes,  I  will  be  calm.  It  is 
indeed  a  cruel  course  for  him  to  pursue  ;  but 
I'll  not  believe  that  he  means — Hark  !"  she 
added,  with  a  start,  as  the  outer  bell  rang,  "  he 
is  here — he  is  here  !  He  has  come  to  heal  at 
once  all  the  woimds  he  has  inllicted.    Did  I, 


not  say  that  I  would  not  believe — Husli  1"  she 
whispe)-ed,  as  the  hall  door  was  opened — 
"  hu.sh  1" 

"That  is  Kir  .John's  voice,"  said  Freeman; 
and  Jane's  renewed  hopes  sank  again. 

Sir  John  was  announced,  and  as  hu  entered 
the  room,  Jane,  with  tlie  view  <jf  composing 
iierself  in  private,  begged  permission  to  retire. 

"  You  are  not  well,  my  poor  girl — I  see  tliat 
you  are  not  well,"  observed  Sir  John,  as  he 
pressed  her  trembhng  hand.  "  Eut  have  cour- 
age, my  child — have  courage.  Coiue  !  we'll 
have  a  little  ct)nversation  together  before  I 
leave.  Freeman,"  he  ailded,  when  Jane  had 
left  the  room,  "  1  have  come  to  see  what  pro- 
gress has  been  made.  I  understand  that  seve- 
ral notes  have  passed  between  Jane  and  Ceorge, 
and  I  feel,  of  course,  anxious  to  ascertain  thei; 
nature."' 

"  You  shall  see  them.  Sir  John — you  ><}iall 
see  them,"  said  Freeman,  "  at  least  those  which 
he  has  iiad  the  heart  to  write  to  her.  Tliis  is 
the  first.  She  had  written  to  him,  begging  of 
him  to  call,  and  this  is  the  answer  she  receiv- 
ed." 

Sir  John  took  the  note,  and  no  sooner  com- 
menced reading  than  he  knit  his  brows,  and 
pressed  his  lips,  and  inwardly  groaned.  He, 
however,  read  it  through,  and  Avhen  he  had 
done  so,  threw  it  on  the  table  with  an  expres- 
sion of  contempt. 

"  Bad,  Freemam,  bad !"  said  he,  shaking  his 
head.     "Bad — very  bad — very  bad  indeed  !" 

"  You  see.  Sir  John,  he  throws  all  the  blame 
upon  her.  She  was  the  seducer  ! — lie  was  be- 
trayed !" 

"  I  see — I  see  !     Well,  Avhat  followed  this  '<" 

"  She  wrote  to  him  again  :  she  WTote  in  a 
calm  and  gentle  strain  for  an  e.xplanation,  and 
here  it  is." 

Sir  John  read  it:  he  read  it  with  feelings  of 
disgust,  and  threw  it  from  him  with  intense  in- 
dignation. 

"  Oh,  Freeman,  Freeman  !"  said  he,  "  this  is 
a  sad  affair  indeed  !  for,  while  vou  have  a 
daughter  who  has  been  basely  betrayed,  1  have 
a  son  who  has  proved  himseH  to  be — I  dare  not 
say  what — I  dare  not  say  what.  Well,"  he 
added,  after  a  pause,  during  which  his  emo- 
tions were  painful  in  the  e-xtreme,  "  and  Avhat 
does  the  poor  dear  girl  say  to  all  this  *" 

•'  Slie'll  not  believe  that  he  is  in  earnest." 

"  N(/t  believe  that  he  is  in  earnest  /" 

"  No." 

"  You  amaze  me  !" 

"She  says  that  he  is  merely  testing  the 
strength  of  her  affection." 

"  Poor  girl  ! — poor  girl !  He  has  acquireil  a 
powerful  influence  over  her,  indeed  !  E»it, 
Freeman,"  he  added,  "  let  us  not  suddenly  un- 
deceive her." 

"  There  is  no  fear  of  that,  Sir  John  ;  no,  not 
the  slightest :  that  is  not  to  be  done."' 

"  Let  us  not  attempt  it.  You  understand 
why.  That  she  deceives  herself,  poor  girl,  we 
know.  There  never  was  a  man  more  in  ear- 
nest tlian  he  was  when  these  two  brutal  notes 
were  written  !" 

"  Sir  John."  .said  Freeman,  "  I  feel  that  noth- 

J  can  diminish  my  respect  for  you  ;  but,  if  it 
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were  not  for  one  consideration,  she  shoiikl  not 
be  tied  to  a  man  like  that,  were  he  worih  hiilf 
the  world  !" 

'■  He's  not  worthy  of  her — lie's  not  worthy 
of  her:  I  feel — altliough  I  am  his  father — com- 
pelled to  say  that  he  is  7iot  worthy  of  her.' 

"  But  she'll  not  believe  that !  No,  even  now 
she  conceives  him  to  be  a  perfect  man  !"' 

"  Well,  Freeman,  well !  It  is-  amazing — it 
certainly  is  amazing ! — but  it  only  shows  to 
what  an  excess  of  credulity  love  like'  hers  will 
lead." 

"  One  would  have  thought,"  pursued  Free- 
man, '■  that  two  notes  like  tliose  would  have 
banished  all  hope  on  that  subject,  if  not  indeed 
all  lier  fond  love  ! — instead  of  which,  they  actu- 
ally appear  to  have  strengthened  both  !  There 
never  was  devotion  like  hers." 

"  Oh  !  it  is  painful — very  painful  to  contem- 
plate ;  and  how  we  are  to  act,  1  don't  know. 
Tlie  last  time  I  spoke  to  him  on  the  subject — 1 
tell  you  in  confidence,  Freejnan — I  urged  him 
to  riiarry  )ier,  Isv  all  the  means  at  my  com- 
mand." 

"  You  did,  Sir  John  ?'' 

"  I  did.  I  even  went  so  far  as  to  give  him 
but  three  days  to  consider — with  an  intimation 
that  if  his  deci-ion  were  adverse,  I  should  know 
how  to  act,  which  he  seemed  to  uiiderst-md.  I 
told  him  that  her  want  of  fortune  should  make 
but  slight  ditference  to  him,  and — " 

"  I'll  give  her,  Sir  John,"  interrupted  Free- 
man— "  I'll  give  her  all  I  can  down,  and  leave 
ber  all  I  have." 

"  But  that  is  not  the  point,"  pursued  Sir 
John  ;  '•  thai  does  not  appear  to  enter  into  his 
calculations.  The  only  ostensible  ground  upon 
which  he  refuses  to  marry  her,  is  the  fact  of 
her  having  yielded." 

"  But  lie  caused  her  to  yield  !'' 

"  I  have  urged  that  strongly,  but,  I  fear, 
without  effect.  However,  let  us  wait  until  the 
three  days  have  expired,  and  if  his  decision  be 
against  tlie  marriage,  then,  Freeman — theu  I 
shall  know  how  to  act." 

"  Sir  John,"  said  Freeman,  with  strong  emo- 
tion, "  I'd  no  idea  tliat  in  you  my  poor  child 
had  such  a  friend.  I  knew  you  to  be  noble- 
minded,  generous,  and  just,  but  I  had  no  thought 
of  your  having  been  so  kind  to  her.  I  thank 
you.  Sir  John ;  with  a  father's  lieart,  I  thank 
you !" 

"  Freeman,  remember  this  is  between  our- 
selves.    But  where  is  this  poor  girl  ?' 

"  I'll  send  her  to  you." 

"  No,  no,  no  !  don't  i/ou  leave." 

"  I'd  ratlier  be  absent  while  she  is  with  you." 

"  Well,  then,  when  she  comes  you  cau  leave 
us  together." 

Freeman  rang  the  bell  and  summoned  Jane, 
and  when  she  appeared,  Sir  John  rose  and  led 
lier  to  a  chair,  as  Freeman,  with  the  show  of  an 
apology,  left  the  room. 

"  Well,"  said  Sir  John,  with  a  smile  which 
denoted  a  much  lighter  heart  than  his  really 
was  then,  "  how  is  this  love  affair  of  yours  pro- 
gressing ?" 

"  But  slowly,  Sir  John,"  replied  Jane — "  but 
dowly," 

"  You  have  been  writing  to  each  other,  I  find." 


"  Have  you  seen  the  notes.  Sir  John,  he  sent 
to  me  <" 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  I  have ;  but  I  can't  say  thai 
I  very  highly  approve  of  the  style.  I  certainly 
once  knew  a  noble  young  fellow  who,  whe» 
writing  to  the  lady  to  whom  he  paid  his  ad- 
dresses, and  to  wliom  he  was  ardently  attached, 
almost  invariably  adopted  the  ironical  style. 
But  they  understood  each  other  perfectly.  Sht 
knew  that  when  he  said  that  he  hated  her,  he 
in  reality  meant  that  he  loved  her;  and,  ie 
fact,  she  became  so  accustomed  to  this  ironj 
that,  when  on  one  occasion  he  inadvertentlj 
declared  that  she  was  the  mistress  of  his  heart 
she  didn't  like  it,  and,  to  my  knowledge,  de- 
manded an  explanation.  Now,  whether  yot 
understand  Ueorge  as  well  as  this  lady  under- 
stood my  friend  or  not,  I,  of  course,  am  unable 
to  say  ;  but  it  certainly  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
very  strange  style  to  adopt." 

'•  Did  your  friend  eventually  marry  the  ladj 
of  whom  you  speak  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes !  he  would  not  have  lost  her  for  the 
world." 

"  Did  George  know  him.  Sir  John  ?'' 

"  Not  personally.  He  has  frequently  heard 
me  speak  of  him." 

"  And  this  circumstance  has  been  mentioned 
in  his  presence  ?" 

"  Doubtless." 

"  Then  he  has  adopted  the  same  style  ?" 

"  Nay,  I  do  not  say  that." 

"  Oh,  I  feel  sure  of  it !  I  knew  that  he  couH 
never  write  thus  to  me  in  earnest !  Sir  John 
you  have  given  me  the  key  to  it  all  1" 

"  Well,  my  dear,  if  that  be  the  key,  I  am 
glad  that  I  had  it  in  my  possession." 

"  He  never  could  have  written  iu  that  style 
unless  he  wrote  ironically.  It  is  so  unlike  him 
— so  contrary  to  his  character — so  different  to 
the  kind  and  affectionate  manner  in  which  he 
talks  !  It  shocked  me,  certainly ;  but  now  I 
see  it  all.  He  has  been  jesting  with  me  ;  and 
doubtless  when  I  tell  him  what  effect  these 
notes  had,  he'll  laugh  heartily  at  my  fears." 

"  It  appears  to  me,  my  dear,  to  be  a  some- 
what cruel  jest — unless,  indeed,  you  perfectly 
understand  each  other." 

"  Certainly  he  ought  to  have  given  me  some 
intimation  of  its  being  a  jest ;  but  when  he  ex- 
plains, I  shall  very  soon  forgive  him." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  how  do  you   mean  to  act  ?" 

"  I  scarcely  know  how  to  act.  Sir  John.  I 
feel  afraid  to  write  to  him  again  I" 

"  Perhaps  you  had  better  not  do  so  at  pres- 
ent." 

"  I  will  act  upon  your  advice,  Sir  John,  cer- 
tainly. Whatever  you  advise  me  to  do,  shall 
be  done." 

"  Then  for  two  days  take  no  notice  whatevef 
— unless,  indeed,  he  should  call." 

"  Two  days  !"  echoed  Jane. 

"  I  have  a  reason — a  powerful  reason — for 
thus  advising  you." 

"  Very  good.  But  he'll  surely  call  upon  m» 
to-morrow  !" 

"  He  may.  It  is  possible.  If  he  should,  you 
can,  of  course,  say  what  you  please ;  but  if  he 
should  not  call,  take  my  advice." 

'•  I  will,  Sir  John — I  will,"  replied  Jane. 
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"  Very  ■well.  Ana  now,  my  de.ir  girl,'"'  must 
leave  you." 

"  I  hope,"  said  Jane,  as  he  rose,  "  I  hope  you 
belie  76  that  1  feel  grateful." 

"  Say  nothii)":  on  that  subject  now,"  replied 
Sir  John,  who,  having  taken  leave  of  her,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  next  room,  in  order  to  have  a  lew 
parting  words  with  Freeman. 

"  Now,"  .«he  exclaimed,  on  being  left  alone, 
■'  this  apparently  dreadful  mystery  is  solved. 
He  wrote  ironically,  and  that  interprets  all. 
Dear,  dear  Sir  John  !  how  1  love  you  for  giving 
me  the  key  1  But  if  even  you  liad  not,  I  shoulil 
never  have  believed  that  George  was  really  in 
earnest  1  This,  however,  clears  up  all  doubt. 
Where  he  writes  '  Woman,'  he  means  '  My 
love,'  or  perhaps  '  My  dearest  love  !'  and  where 
boldness'  is  written,  of  course  he  means  •  fond 
ness.'  How  stupid  I  was  not  to  see  this  be- 
fore 1  He  means,  of  course,  the  contrary  of 
what  he  writes  !  Now,  then,"  she  added,  on 
taking  up  George's  last  cote,  "  I'll  go  through 
it  all,  and  see  what  he  really  does  mean.  I'll 
write  it  out,  and  when  he  comes  111  just  prove 
to  him  how  perfectly  well  1  undert^tand  him. 
You  shall  not  laugh  at  me  much.  Master 
George,  after  all  1  I'll  not  tell  you  what  my 
feelings  really  were  !  It  was  rather  too  bad  of 
you,  though,  I  must  say  ;  but  you  shall  see. 
Master  George — you  shall  see  that  that  which 

you  intended  for  a  sting But  did  he  intend 

it  for  a  sting  ?  No,  no  !  he  is  not  so  cruel.  He 
merely  meant  to  make  me  a  little  anxious  until 
he  came  to  explain  all.  I  shall  scold  him  for 
it,  however.  He  mxcst  be  scolded  1  But  now 
let  me  see  what  he  really  meant  to  write." 

She  then  went  through  the  note,  and  when 
she  had  written  what  she  imagined  he  meant, 
it  stood  thus : 

"  My  dearest  love — Trouble  yourself  no 
more.  I  feared  that  my  former  communication 
would  have  had  the  etiect  of  inducing  you  to 
believe  that  I  was  annoyed ;  but  I  find  that  it 
has  but  increased  your  characteristic  fondness. 

"  You  speak  of  marriage — of  our  marriage — 
and  you  state  that  every  obstacle  has  been  re- 
moved. I  am  aware  of  it ;  and  now  Morality, 
as  well  as  Affection,  points  to  the  marriage  we 
both  contemplate. 

"  I  fear  that  it  is  sinful  to  take  lower  ground 
in  a  case  of  this  description ;  but  if  Morality  did 
not  prompt  me  so  irresistibly  as  it  does,  mere 
policy — mere  wurldly  policy — would  be  sufii- 
cient  to  induce  me  to  marry  her  whose  devo- 
tion and  confidence  have  been  so  unbounded 
that  she  has  placed  even  her  reputation  in  the 
hands  of  him  whom  she  loves. 

"  Such  a  marriage  must  be  grateful  in  the 
sight  of  God  and  man.  Happiness  must  spring 
from  such  a  marriage.  Checks,  bickerings, 
heartburnings,  and  odious  epithet.?,  can  never 
be  the  fruits  of  which  such  a  marriage  is  the 
germ  ;  and  I  marvel  that  yoii  do  not  know  me 
better  than  to  imagine  that  I  could,  by  either 
threats  or  entreaties,  be  iniluced  to  forego  such 
4  marriage  as  that. 

"No  !  we  have  erred,  but  we  are  not  mad  ! 
Therefore  trouble  yourself  no  more.  No  man 
of  common  delicacy  can  wish  a  woman  to  re 


linquish  that  natural  pride  which  conetitut is  at 
once  the  charm  and  dignity  of  her  sex;  ard  ii 
you  (-till  entertain  the  slightest  thought  that  I 
shall  itot  make  you  my  wife,  repudiate  that 
thought,  my  love,  as  I  do. 

"  1  am  afraid  that  that  idea  has  been  enter- 
tained ;  but  1  forgive  you — I  fc^rgive  }ou  sin- 
cerely— and  I  hope  that  we  shall  both  be  for- 
given by  Him  whom  we  have  most  certainly 
offended. 

"  I  remain  still,  dear  Jane, 

"  Your  own  affectionate 
"  Geoege." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


THE    RING. 


The  health  of  Lejeune  improved  dailv.  The 
removal  of  all  apprehensions  having  reference 
to  the  future  position  of  Juliana,  had  had  so 
jjowerful  an  effect,  that  Mr.  Raymond  pro- 
nounced him  convalescent,  and  at  the  same 
time  intimated  to  Charles  that  "  the  day" 
might  with  safety  be  fixed. 

On  receiving  this  pleasing  intelligence, 
Charles  resolved  on  embracing  the  earliest  op- 
portunity of  naming  the  subject  to  Juliana, 
with  the  view  of  inducing  her  to  prepare  for 
the  event  in  earnest;  and  as  an  oppoitunity 
almost  immediately  afterwards  offered,  he 
opened  the  matter  at  once. 

"  My  love,"  said  he,  with  a  smile,  as  he  took 
her  right  hand,  "  will  the  ring  which  you  have 
on  this  finger,  fit  that  ?" 

"  Fit  which,  dear  ?"  inquired  Juliana,  as  she 
looked  up,  and  blushed. 

"  This,"  replied  Charles,  taking  her  left  hand, 
and  pointing  to  the  finger  in  question  with 
wonderful  precision. 

Juliana  patted  him  playfully  on  the  cheek, 
and  blushed  again. 

"  Is  it  large  enough  ?"  pursued  Charles. 

"Indeed,"  said  Juhana,  "I  know  nothing 
about  it." 

"  It  appears  to  me  to  be  about  the  size," 
continued  Charles.  "  Will  you  do  me  the  fa- 
vor to  try  it  ?" 

"  Why,  dear  ? — why  do  you  wish  to  have  it 
tried  ?" 

"  Why,  my  love,  it  would  be  so  ridiculous  if 
I  were,  in  a  case  like  this,  to  proceed  in  igno- 
rance. Do  me  the  favor  to  put  it  on — or, 
allow  me  to  do  so." 

Juliana  smiled,  and  averted  her  face,  but 
kept  her  hand  passively  in  his. 

"  I  thought  so  1"  he  added,  having  tried  the 
ring.  "  I  thought  it  was  about  the  size  !  It 
fits  admirably.     Will  you  lend  me  this  ring?" 

"  You  do  not  wear  rings,  dear  !" 

"True;  but  I  have  taken  quite  a  fancy  to 
this !" 

"I'll  not  lend  it,  dear;  I'll  give  it  to  you 
with  pleasure  I  But  this  is  not  the  correct  style 
of  ring  for  a  gentleman.  Let  me  present  you 
with  one  of  a  different  description." 

"  Do  so ;  but  in  the  interim  lend  me  this.  I 
do  not  want  to  wear  it" 
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"  Then  what  can  yon  want  it  for  ?" 

"I  want,"  replied  Clmrles,  with  an  expres- 
Bion  of  the  most  intense  attection — "  I  want  to 
purchase  one  precisely  the  same  size,  but  of  a 
plainer  and  a  more  sacred  character ;  for  Kay- 
moud  has  just  intimated  to  me  gometliiiii;  which 
has  convinced  me  that  such  a  rin<^  will,  in  a 
very  few  days,  adorn  this  identical  tinger  1" 

Juliana  was  silent. 

"  Now,"  he  continued,  having  kissed  her 
hand  affectionately  as  he  drew  off  the  ring, 
"  the  crisis  is  near.  The  ordeal  will  be  very 
dreadful,  doubtless, — and  how  I  shall  go 
through  the  ceremony,  I  can't  of  course  tell ; 
but,  in  order  that  I  may  inspire  sufhcient  cou- 
rage to  walk  from  the  vestry  to  the  altar,  I 
must  know  when  it  is  to  be  done.  Now,  what 
day  is  it  to  be  V 

"  Indeed,  dear,"  replied  Juliana,  blushing 
deeply,  "  I  must  leave  it  to  papa  !" 

"  Very  well !  Will  you  go  up  at  once,  then, 
and  speak  to  him  on  the  subject  ?" 

"I'd  rather,"  replied  Juliana,  tremulously — 
"  I'd  rather  he  should  be  epoken  to  by  you." 

"  Well !  will  you  depute  me  to  speak  to 
him  ?" 

"  Had  we  not  better  hear  what  Mrs.  Wardle 
says  first  ?" 

"  As  you  please,  love.     Where  is  she  ?" 

"  I  left  her  up  stairs.  Shall  I  run  and  tell 
her  that  you  wish  to  speak  to  her  'i" 

"  Will  you  return  with  her  ?" 

"  Can  you  not  speak  to  her  while  I  am  ab- 
sent f ' 

"  Not  so  well — not  nearly  so  well ;  I  shall 
■want  your  assistance,  of  course.  There  1  run 
away  and  bring  her  down  with  you." 

Juliana  left  the  room,  and  shortly  afterwards 
reappeared  with  the  Widow,  who,  by  the  arch- 
ness of  her  smile  as  she  entered,  convinced 
Charles  that  she  understood  perfectly  what  it 
was  all  about. 

"  Mrs.  Wardle,"  said  Charles,  "  we  have  a 
knotty  point  to  settle — a  very  knotty  point ;  it 
is,  in  fact,  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  Gor- 
dian  knot,  and  we  are  anxious  to  have  the 
benefit  of  your  judgment  and  experience.  You 
are  aware,  of  course,  that  the  day  named  for 
our  marriage  is  that  on  which  Mr.  Lejeune  can 
with  safety  go  to  church,  to  return  thanks  for 
his  recovery.  Very  well.  Now  Mr.  Raymond 
has  this  morning  intimated  to  me  that  this  can 
be  done  with  safety  now,  and  as  neither  Ju- 
liana nor  I  can  command  sufiicient  courage  to 
fix  the  day,  we  want  you  to  fix  it  for  us." 

"  What!"  exclaimed  the  widow,  smiling 
archly,  "  can  you  not  do  this  yourselves  S" 

"  I  couldn't  do  it  for  the  world,"  replied 
Charles:  "  I'm  too  timid  !  I  should  blush  so  ! 
— I  know  I  should  !     Please  fix  it  for  us." 

"  I  scarcely  know  which  to  admire  most," 
observed  the  widow,  "your  anxiety  or  your 
modesty ;  and  yet  when  I  look  here,  I  feel  con- 
strained to  give  the  preference  to  the  former." 

"  My  modesty  springs  from  my  anxiety." 

"  But  the  parent  is  far  more  conspicuous 
than  the  child." 

"  I  know,"  returned  Charles,  "  that  it's  of  no 
use  for  me  to  attempt  repartees  with  you. 
But  will  you  not  do  us  this  favor  ?" 


"  How  can  T,  ray  dear  sir  ?  How  is  it  possi- 
ble for  me  to  ti.x  the  day  V 

"  Well,  what  would  you  advise  ?" 

"  I  would  advise  you,  in  the  first  place,  tc 
speak  to  Mr.  Lejeune  on  the  subject." 

"  Well  r 

"  Well,  if  he  should  consent  to  the  day  being 
fixed,  we'll  fix  the  day  conditionally." 

'■  Conditionally  !  But  what  are  to  be  the 
conditions  ?" 

"  There  is  but  one  :  and  that  has  reference 
to  the  presence  of  Sir  John." 

"  Very  good  !     Shall  I  go  up  at  once  ?" 

"  You  may  as  well ;  and  during  your  absence 
we'll  endeavor  to  come  to  some  decision.  \ 
suppose,"  she  added  playfully,  "that  you  are 
not  at  all  particular  to  three  months  or  so." 

"  Why  don't  you  say  three  years  or  so  \ 
Three  rnontha  !     You  mean  three  days  !" 

"  Well,  we'll  be  as  considerate  as  possible, 
and  endeavor  to  meet  your  views.  You  need 
not  be  absent  long :  it  will  not  take  us  more 
than  five  minutes  to  decide." 

"  Very  good,"  returned  Charles,  who  left 
them  at  once  and  proceeded  to  the  drawing- 
room,  in  which  Lejeune  had  been  permittee? 
that  morning  to  sit. 

"  Well,  Charles,"  said  Lejeune,  extending  hi» 
hand  with  a  smile,  "  I  am  getting  a  man  agaii 
now,  you  perceive." 

"  I  am  happy  indeed  to  see  you  here,"  re 
turned  Charles. 

"Oh  1  I  am  getting  on  fast!" 

"  I  shall  be  very  soon  expecting  you  to  ac 
company  us  to  church,"  observed  Charles,  witb 
a  look  of  great  significance. 

"  Raymond  was  speaking  to  me  about  thai 
this  morning." 

"  He  told  me  that  you  would  very  soon  b« 
able  to  go." 

"  I  shall  be  able,  I  hope,  to  manage  it  now 
in  a  few  days,  Charles.  Have  you  and  Juliana 
come  to  any  arrangement  f 

"  We  could  not,  of  course,  without  having 
consulted  you." 

"  I  must  leave  it  in  your  hands.  Yon  must 
arrange  it  between  you.  I  can  say  no  more, 
my  dear  Charles,  than  that  you  have  my  con- 
sent to  fix  what  day  you  please  :  provided,  of 
course,  that  Sir  John's  cpnvenience  be  con- 
sulted." 

"  I  expect  that  any  time  will  suit  his  conve- 
nience. I  intend,  however,  to  write  to  him  to- 
night, for  the  fact  is,  Juliana  and  Mrs.  Wardle 
are  now  waiting  for  your  consent  to  the  day 
being  fixed." 

"  Oh  ?"  returned  Lejeune,  with  a  smile,  "  I 
see.  Mrs.  Wardle  has  undertaken  to  manags 
it.  Mrs.  Wardle  is  an  excellent  creature — a 
very  excellent  creature.  I  must  in  some  way 
prove  to  Mrs.  Wardle  how  highly  I  esteem  her 
I  have  been  thinking  of  this  nearly  the  whols 
of  the  morning,  and  I  don't  know  that  I  can 
do  better  than  present  her,  on  the  day  of 
your  marriage,  with  a  service  of  plate — a  tea 
service — of  the  most  chaste  and  elegant  de- 
sign that  can  be  met  with.  Now  I  should  like, 
Charles,  to  leave  this  commission  in  your 
hands.    Will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  undertake 
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"  Certainly,"  replied  Charles,  "  if,  indeed, 
you  think  it  necessary." 

"  1  hold  it  to  be  necessary,"  rejoined  Le- 
jeune,  "  to  present  her  with  some  substantial 
testimony  o{  my  respect — to  prove  to  her  how 
grateful  I  feel  for  all  her  affectionate  kindness 
to  Juliana;  and  as  I  don't  know  that  anything 
•will  look  better  on  the  table,  when  surrounded 
by  her  friends,  than  a  service  of  plate,  I  must 
get  you  to  make  choice  of  one,  without  refer- 
ence to  expense." 

"  Very  well."  replied  Charles. 

"  But  not  a  word — not  a  syllable  on  the  sub- 
ject to  them  1" 

"  No  ;  of  course  not." 

"  When  you  have  chosen,  let  me  know,  and 
I'll  send  an  inscription.  And  now,  as  they  are 
■waiting  for  my  consent,  run  and  tell  them  that 
you  have  obtained  it." 

Charles  then  returned  to  Juliana  and  the 
•widow,  and  while  the  latter  received  hirn  with 
an  open  smile,  the  former  merely  glanced  at 
him  timidly. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  addressing  the  widow,  "  as 
it  appears  that  you  are  to  officiate  as  the  mis- 
tress of  the  ceremonies,  I  have  to  announce  to 
you  that  Mr.  Lejeune  has  consented  to  the  day 
being  fixed,  and  that  I  therefore  await  your 
decision." 

"Then  know  all  men  by  these  presents," 
replied  the  widow,  playfully  assuming  an  air 
of  official  dignity,  "  that  by  the  advice  of  the 
Privy  Council,  it  is  our  pleasure  that  this  treaty 
of  peace  and  pure  affection  be  signed  on  the 
twentieth  instant ;  and  that  as  this  is  the  tenth, 
the  settlement  of  divers  highly  important  pre- 
liminaries precludes  the  expediency  of  signing 
the  said  treaty  before." 

"  I  am  content,"  said  Charles,  approaching 
Juliana,  whom — even  before  the  widow  ! — he 
affectionately  embraced  ;  **  I  am  perfectly  con- 
tent, and  as  the  first  official  act  of  our  mistress 
of  the  ceremonies  has  been  with  so  much  dig- 
nity performed,  I  hope  that  she  will  consent  to 
retain  office,  with  the  full  assurance  of  our  high 
consideration." 

He  then  took  the  widow's  hand  and  kissed 
it,  even  in  the  presence  of  Juliana ! — which 
was  extraordinary  conduct  on  his  part ;  not- 
withstanding it  was  permitted  to  pass  without 
reproof. 

"  I  will  now,"  said  the  Widow,  "  with  your 
permission,  retire.  I  am  delighted  to  find  that 
my  official  duties  have  been  satisfactorily  per- 
■formed." 

"  You  have  but  just  entered  upon  them," 
said  Charles.  "  You  have  more — much  more 
to  do  yot !  You  have  not  only  to  decide  upon 
■what  robes  are  to  be  worn  on  the  occasion,  but 
what  we  are  to  do  after  the  interesting  ceremo- 
ny, and  where  we  are  to  go,  with  a  hundred 
other  matters,  the  whole  of  which  I  leave  to 
your  wisdom  and  experience,  in  the  full  convic- 
tion that  the  result  of  your  grave  deliberations 
will  be  quite  satisfactory  to  the  nation  at  large." 

"  The  compliment  is  appreciated,"  said  the 
"Widow,  bending  profoundly ;  "  but  I  have  an 
impression  that  when  we  have  called  Sir  John 
to  our  counsels,  we  shall  find  that  he  has  some- 
thing to  propose  having  reference  tc  these  mat- 


ters, which  will  meet  tlie  views   of  all      Will 
you  write  to  him  to-night  T 
"  Certainly." 

"  Then  urge  him  to  come  up  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, in  order  that  we  may  have  the  benefit  of 
his  advice  and  assi>t;uice." 

"  I  will  do  so.  I  bhall  al.so  send  a  note  to  old 
George." 

"  Of  course,  love,"  said  Juliana.  "  He  must 
be  present." 

"  Oh  he'll  come.  The  family  party  would 
not  be  complete  without  him." 

"  Nor  will  it  be,  my  love,  even  with  him," 
said  Juliana.  "  My  dear  uncle  Richard,  1  fear, 
will  not  be  present." 

"Juliana,"  said  Charles,  as  he  led  both  her 
and  the  Widow  to  the  sofa,  "  1  have  someihing 
to  say  to  you  on  that  subject.  You  understand, 
of  course,  that  ho  is  abroad.  Very  w  ell.  Now 
you  know  how  firmly  your  papa  and  he  have 
ever  been  attached  to  each  other:  you  also 
know  that  his  absence  on  this  occasion — if  in- 
deed he  be  absent — will  he  regretted  by  us  all ; 
but  as  it  will  of  itself  be  more  especially  pain- 
ful to  your  papa,  I  would  suggest  the  propiiety 
of  not  even  mentioning  his  name.  I  know  of 
my  own  knowledge  that  if  he  can  be  present 
he  will ;  but  I  also,  my  love,  know  it  to  be  next 
to  impossible.     You  understand  me  ?" 

"  I  do,  dear,"  rephed  Juliana.  "  Fll  not  men- 
tion his  name  in  connection  ■with  this  subject 
again." 

"  To  us,  my  love,  it  is  a  matter  of  compara- 
tively slight  importance  ;  but  although  he  is, 
happily,  convalescent,  your  papa  is  not  suffi- 
ciently strong  yet  to  bear  much.'' 

"  I  understand  you,  dear,  perfectly,"  returned 
Juliana.  "  You  conceive  that  the  fact  of  mv 
expressing  my  regret  might  annoy  him,  and  'l 
am  sure  that  I  -would  not  annoy  him  l\)r  worlds." 

"  I  am  sure  of  it — quite  sure  of  it ;  I  there- 
fore ventured  to  offer  the  suggestion.  And 
now,"  he  added  gaily,  "  having  by  virtue  of 
calling  into  action  the  tact  and  intelligence  of 
our  highly-accomplished  mistress  of  the  cere- 
monies, surmounted  the  o!ily  difficulty  that 
remained,  I  must  beg  of  you  to  permit  me  to 
absent  myself  till  dinner  time,  as  I  have  a  com- 
mission entrusted  to  me  of  a  pecuharly  pleasing 
character." 

"  Which  is,  of  course,"  said  the  Widow,  "  to 
be  kept  a  profound  secret '.'' 

"  Which  is,  of  course,"  echoed  Charles,  "  to 
be  kept  a  profound  secret." 

"  I  can  guess  where  he  is  going,  dear,"  ob- 
served Juliana,  as  she  turned  to  the  widow  with 
a  timid  smile.     "  He  is  going  to  the  jeweller's." 

"  I  am,"  said  Charles.  You  are  quite  right: 
"  I  am.  Will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  accom- 
pany me  f 

"  Nay,  dear :  that  would  be  vei-y  incorrect." 

"  Oh,  I  see  !"  cried  the  Widow.  "  The  je^w- 
eller's — exactly  !     Well,  I  must  admit — " 

"  You  don't  know  all,"  interrupted  Charles, 
playfully.  "  However,  if  you'll  not  go  witli  me, 
I  of  course  must  go  alone.  We  dine  at  tha 
usual  hour,  I  presume." 

"  Yes,  dear,  yes." 

"  Very  good.  I'll  be  punctual.  And  now 
adieu  1     Juliana,"  he  added,  as  he  again  atlec- 
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tionately  embraced  her,  "  the   twentieth  will 
be  a  happy  day  indeed  1" 

He  then,  with  a  joyous  heart,  left  them — 
not,  as  tiiey  imagined,  with  the  view  of  pur- 
chasing the  rmg.  but  for  the  purpose  of  execut- 
ing that  Cfiiumission  with  which  he  had  been 
entrusted  by  Lejeune. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


THE   WIDOWS   DECISION. 


±.s  the  morning.  Sir  John  received  a  letter 
from  Charles,  announcing  that  the  twentieth 
was  the  day  that  had  been  lixed,  and  express- 
ing a  hope  that  he  would  make  it  convenient 
to  be  in  town  three  or  four  days  previously. 

George  also  received  a  letter  by  the  same 
post  inviting  him  to  the  ceremony,  but  it  scarce- 
ly need  be  stated  that  the  feelings  with  wliich 
the  announcement  of  the  twentieth  inspired  Sir 
John,  were  diametrically  opposed  to  those 
which  it  created  in  the  malicious  breast  of 
George.  Sir  John  looked  forward  to  the  day 
•with  joy  and  pride  ;  George  viewed  its  ap- 
proach with  hatred  the  most  intense. 

"  My  birthright,"  thought  he,  "  is  now  in 
imminent  peril.  Something  must  be  done ! 
But  what  ? — what  can  be  doue  ?  I  must  dwell 
upon  tliis :  I  must  dwell  upon  it  deeply.  I 
must  bring  the  whole  strength  of  my  mind  to 
bear  upon  it.  I  must  not  in  silence  suffer  my- 
self to  be  robbed  !  On  the  twentieth  they 
marry  :  and  how  are  they  to  live  ?  Why  out 
of  tlie  estate ; — how  else  can  they  live,  when 
he  is  but  a  student  and  she  has  not  a  shilling, 
while  her  father  and  her  uncle  are  both  ruined 
men  !  It  is  not,  however,  this  marriage  alone. 
There  are  other  matters  pending  which  must 
tend  to  impoverish  me.  There's  the  contempla- 
ted marriage  of  the  old  man  with  his  Adelaide  ! 
She  must  have  a  handsome  settlement  out  of 
the  estate — having  nothing  of  her  own.  Then 
there's  this  girl  Freeman,  she  must  be  provided 
for,  her  father  having  merely  sufficient  to  work 
his  farm.  The  time  is  come  for  me  to  look 
out !  All  these,  if  I  dally,  will  be  pensioned 
upon  the  estate,  and  I  shall  be  left  compara- 
tively penniless,  when  I  ought  to  inherit  the 
whole!  But  how — how  am  I  to  prevent  it? 
That's  the  question  !  But  into  that  question  III 
not  enter  now.  I'll  nerve  myself  and  collect 
my  thoughts,  and  bring  them  to  bear  upon  that 
point  alone  !" 

Sir  John  was,  of  course,  unconscious  of  the 
existence  of  those  feelings  which  rankled  now 
in  the  brea-t  of  George.  He  noticed  in  tlie 
course  of  the  morning  that  George  looked  mure 
gloomy  than  usual,  but  that  he  ascribed  to  the 
fact  of  his  having  made  up  his  mind  to  abandon 
Jane.  He  had  no  conception  that  it  proceeded 
from  an  aversion  to  Charles's  marriage,  or  from 
any  apprehensions  having  reference  to  the 
estate  :  indeed  his  mind  was  nearly  absorbed 
at  the  time  in  the  contemplation  of  his  own  po- 
Bition,  and  especially  as  he  deemed  it  expe- 
dient, before  making  the  arrauj-einents  he  had 
ID  view,  to  know  the  widows  final  decision  on, 


that  subject  of  which  her  absence  had  caused 
him  to  think  more  than  ever. 

"  But  how  is  this  to  be  known  ?"  he  inquired 
of  himself,  as  he  sat  musing  in  the  hbrary  alone. 
'•  How  am  I  to  obtain  her  decision,  without  go- 
ing up  expressly  in  order  to  see  her,  and  then 
coming  down  again  to  make  my  arrangements  ] 
I  cannot  write  to  her  on  the  subject  ? — Yet,  why 
not  ?  What  objection  can  there  be  to  it  ?  Why 
not  write  ?  Why  not  write  to  her  at  once  i 
Tliere  can  be  no  impropriety  in  writing :  in  fact 
the  thing  might  be  doue  more  effectuallv  so. 
But  then  wiiat  can  I  say  ?  I  cannot  urge  her  to 
violate  her  vow.  I  cannot  try  to  persuade  her 
that  Wardle  did  not  in  reality  mean  what  he 
said,  or  that  the  vow  was  not  intended  for  uni- 
versal application.  I  don't  at  all  hold  with  it : 
I  can't  say  I  hold  with  it :  no  man,  in  my  view, 
is  justified  in  extorting  sucii  a  promise  as  that, 
and  especially  as  he  had  not  the  power  to  leave 
her  sufficient  to  provide  the  common  necessa- 
ries of  life.  But  then,  poor  man,  he  depended 
upon  me  :  yes,  yes,  that's  true  :  he  depended 
iipou  me.  I  promised  him  that  I  would  take 
care  of  her,  and  he,  with  that  promise,  was  sa- 
tisfied. Still  he  might  have  left  it  a  little  open : 
he  might  have  introduced  a  saving  clause — at 
least,  he  might  have  exempted  me.  But  he 
didn't.  She  promised  that  she  would  not  marry 
again,  and  that,  of  course,  comprehends  all. 
What,  then,  am  I  to  say  ?  How  can  I  go  to 
work  ?  I  can't  endeavor  to  prevail  upon  her 
to  break  that  promise,  and  yet  I  must  write 
with  this  object  m  view,  if  I  write  at  all.  It's  a 
difficult  job — a  very  difficult  job.  How  am  I 
to  put  it  ?  I  want  to  say  '  do,'  and  don't  want 
to  say  '  do.'  What  am  I  to  say,  then  ?  No- 
thing? Stop!  If  I  rightly  remember,  when  I 
named  the  subject  to  her,  I  left  it  thus : — that 
she  was  to  reflect — not  on  the  expediency  of 
violating  her  promise,  but  whether,  knowing  his 
motive  for  enjoining  it,  and  believing  that  if  he 
had  contemplated  this  it  never  would  have 
been  enjoined,  that  promise  was  really  of  a 
character  so  sacred  as  she  imagined.  That  s 
how  I  left  it ;  and  that  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
only  point  of  view  in  which  it  is  possible  to 
place  it  with  any  prospect  of  success.  Well, 
then,  put  it  so ;  ask  her  if  she  has  reflected,  and 
then  you'll  be  able  to  get  at  the  result.  Well, 
I'll  try  —  certainly  I'll  try.  I  know  I  shall 
make  a  poor  job  of  it — I  know  I  shall ;  never- 
theless, 111  try." 

He  did  try ;  and  this  was  the  letter  he  pro- 
duced : — 

"  De.\r  Adelaide, 

"  I  received,  this  morning,  a  letter  from 
Charles,  announcing  that  the  day  of  his  mar- 
riage with  our  dear  Juhana  had  been  fixed.  I 
am  glad  that  Lejeune  has  so  much  improved  in 
health  as  to  have  rendered  it  possible  to  name 
that  day;  and  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  it  will  be  a  very  happy  day  indeed. 

"  I  think,  however,  that  it  might  be  made 
happier  still.  I  think  that  we  might  have  on 
tliat  day  an  excess  of  happiness :  and  as  this 
depends  entirely  upon  you,  I  write  to  you  for 
the  purpose  of  recalUng  your  serious  attention 
to  it. 
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"  You  will  recollect  the  subject  on  wliich  we 
bad  some  slight  conversation  tlie  night  before 
you  left  the  Hall ;  you  will  recollect  that  when 
ycu  had  explained  to  me  the  circumstances  un 
der  which  that  promise  was  made — of  which  I 
had  no  previous  knowledge — I,  abstaining  from 
every  effort  to  prevail  upon  you  to  violate  that 
promise,  begged  of  you  to  consider  whether  it 
could  in  reality  now  be  held  to  be  of  a  character 
__so  sacred  as  you  imagined. 

"  Now,  my  dear  Adelaide,  I  have  thought  of 
this  seriously  since,  and  have  endeavored  dis- 
passionately to  reconcile  those  ci'cumstances 
which  at  first  sight  appear  so  conflicting ;  but 
without  offering  any  direct  opinion  uj)on  the 
subject — without  stating  the  conclusion  at  which 
I  have  arrived,  or  attempting  to  persuade  you 
to  pursue  a  course  contrary  to  that  which  you 
may,  perhaps,  imagine  you  ought  to  pursue,  I 
would  submit  for  your  calm  coiisideration  a  few 
questions  which  immediately  bear  upon  the 
point. 

'•  In  the  first  place,  then,  do  you  think  that  he 
by  whom  the  promise  was  enjoined  ever  ima- 
gmed  that  I  should  propose  ? 

"  Secondly :  Do  you  believe  that  if  he  had 
imagined  this,  that  promise  would  have  been 
enjoined  at  all  ? 

"  Tliirdly:  Do  you  conceive,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  high  esteem  in  which  he  held  me, 
that  if  it  were  possible  for  him  to  sanction  our 
marriage,  he  would  withhold  his  consent  ?  and, 

"  Fourthly  :  If  you  can  answer — conscienti- 
ously answer — the  present  questions  in  the  ne 
gative,  may  you  not,  as  far  as  that  promise  is 
concerned,  correctly  consider  yourself  absolved  ? 

"  Nou'',  my  Adelaide — for  whether  yo«  be 
my  wife  or  not,  you  will  be  my  Adelaide  still, 
— I  have  suggested  these  questions  for  your 
consideration,  not  with  the  view  of  warping 
your  judgment,  for  I  feel  quite  sure  that  the 
coursf  you  will  adopt  will  be  the  right  course, 
but  in  order  that  you  may  calmly  reflect  upon 
them,  and  let  me  know  your  final  decision. 

"  I  will  not  explain  how  delighted  I  shall  be, 
or  how  happy  I  shall  feel,  in  the  event  of  that 
decision  being  favorable  to  my  suit,  because 
that  might  be  construed  into  a  desire  on  my 
part  to  influence  the  result.  Your  motives,  I 
am  convinced,  will,  in  either  case,  be  pure  •,  and 
you  know  me  too  well  to  render  it  necessary 
for  me  to  say  more  than  this — that,  let  your  de- 
cision be  what  it  may,  I  will  be  ever 
"  Your  affectionate  friend, 

"  John  Croly." 

"  Now,"  thougiit  he,  having  read  it  carefully 
over,  "  I  think  this   will   do.     I   have   left  the 

f)oint  open.  I  have  left  it  entirely  to  her.  I 
lave  offered  no  opinion,  except  by  implication  ; 
nor  have  I  placed  before  her  any  sophistry  to 
Bunnount.  There  it  is,  perfectly  plain  and 
Btraightforward,  and  all  she  has  to  do  is  to  de- 
cide. I  have  not  perhaps  displayed  quite  suf- 
ficient anxiety  ;  it  may,  perhaps,  appear  to  be 
tantamount  to  saying,  '  It's  a  matter  of  no  con- 
Bequence, — say  yes  or  no  !' — and  yet  she  knows 
me  better  :  she  knows  that  it  is  extremely  de- 
licate ground  for  me  to  touch  upon  ;  she  knowa 


what  decision  I  should  lite  her  to  come  to.  and 
therefore,  as  it  is,  it  shall  go. " 

And  it  did  go  ;  and  a  note  from  George  went 
with  it  to  this  effect : — 

"My  dear  Chari.es, 

"  I  received  your  communication  this 
morning  with  great  pleasure.  The  prospect  of 
your  happiness  gives  me  joy.  I  t;haU  be  in- 
deed delighted  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony, 
and  I  pray  that  felicity  here  and  hereafter 
may,  like  a  sacred  halo,  encompass  you  and 
yours. 

"  I  am,  dear  Charles, 

"  Your  ever  affectionate  bi'other, 

''  G  KOUGE." 

Now,  when  the  Widow  received  Sir  John's 
letter,  Juliana,  who  was  present  with  Chiules, 
exclaimed — "  Now  we  shall  know  wlien  Sir 
John  will  be  here  !"  and  as  the  Widow  had  no 
idea  of  the  real  nature  of  its  contents,  s-he  drew 
towards  Juliana  as  she  opened  it,  in  order  that 
they  might  read  it  together  ;  but  the  moment 
"  Dear  Adelaide "  met  Juliana's  glance,  sh« 
started  and  drew  back,  and  smiled  at  the  Wid- 
ow, who  blushed,  but  with  wonderful  presence 
of  mind  proceeded  to  hand  the  enclosed  note 
to  Charles. 

"From  George  !"  said  Charles,  as  he  opened 
the  note,  and  having  read  it,  he  gave  it  to  Ju- 
liana. 

"  Dear  me  !"  she  exclaimed,  "  how  nicely  he 
writes  ! — how  beautifully,  dear,  he  expresses 
himself  1  Oh,  I  shall  love  him  more  and  more  1 
But  he  does  not  say  when  he  thinks  of  coming." 

"  They'll  doubtless,"  said  Charles,  "  come  to- 
gether. Does  it  say  there,"  he  added,  address- 
ing the  Widow,  "  when  they  think  of  coming 
up?" 

"  No,"  replied  the  Widow  ;  "  Sir  John  mere- 
ly says  that  he  has  received  your  letter  an- 
nouncing that  that  which  he  believes  will  be  a 
very  happy  day,  has  been  fixed." 

"  Nothing  more  ?"  inquu-ed  Juliana,  archly. 

"  Nothing  more  on  that  subject,  dear." 

"  Not  even  name  the  day  on  which  we  may 
exjject  him  ?" 

"  No,  my  love,  he  doesn't  say  a  word  about 
that." 

"  Dear  me  !  that's  very  extraordinary." 

"  He  scarcely  had  time  to  make  up  his 
mind,"  said  Charles,  as  the  Widow  placed  the 
letter  in  her  bosom.  "  We  may,  by  the  next 
post,  hear  from  him  again." 

"  I  have  to  write  to  him  to-night,"  observed 
the  Widow,  "  and  by  return  we  shall  doubtless 
know  all !" 

"  Oh  !"  exclaimed  Charles,  with  an  expres- 
■sion   of  curiosity,  "there's   some   freemasonry 


between 


you 


"  Have  you  not  appointed  me  mistress  of 
the  ceremonies  ?"  inquired  the  Widow,  with  a 
smile. 

"  But  he  knows  nothing  of  that  appoint- 
ment," said  Charles. 

"  It  might  have  been  anticipated  by  him." 

"  Well,  I  have  no  desire  to  dive  into  any  of 
your  secrets :  work  it  amongst  you  as  you 
^  j)leaae.     I  leave  it  in  your  hands  entirely.    And 
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now,"  he  added,  playfully,  "  what  are  you  go 
ing  to  do  with  me  this  morning  ?  Are  you  go- 
ing to  take  me  out  ?  or  are  you  going  to  keep 
me  in  ?  or  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  me  { 
— pnly  say  !" 

"  Well,"  replied  the  Widow,  "  if  you  promise 
to  be  a  very,  very  good  boy  indeed,  you  shall 
take  a  nice  walk  with  Juhana,  whde  I  write  a 
long  official  letter  to  Sir  Joha" 

"  But  can  you  not  go  with  us  ?" 

'•  I  must  beg  to  be  excused.  I  have  much  to 
think  of,  and  much  to  write.  They  who  are  in 
office  mu-;t  attend  to  their  official  duties,  if  they 
wish  to  avoid  censure." 

Slie  then — struggling  to  assume  an  air  of 
gaiety — withdrew  ;  but  she  in  reality  retired 
with  an  almost  broken  heart ! 

"  You  are  correct,"  cried  Juliana,  with  an 
animated  smile,  as  she  seized  the  arm  of  Charles 
when  the  Widow  had  left  the  room.  "  You 
are  perfectly  correct  in  your  conjecture,  dear  ! 
It  is  to  be  !     I  am  sure  of  it — perfectly  sui-e  !" 

"  What,  my  love  ?  What  ?"  cried  Charles. 
"  What  is  to  be  ?" 

"  The  marriage  of  Sir  John  with  dear,  dea7- 
Mr.«.  Wardle." 

"  Indeed !" 

"  Oh  !  I  feel  convinced  of  it — quite  convinced 
now  !" 

"  Well !"  said  Charles.  "  Well,  I  shall  be 
glad  if  it  be  so:  but  what  has  mduced  that 
Conviction  ?"' 

"  The  fact  of  his  having  addressed  her  as 
'  dear  Adelaide  !'  " 

"  Dear  Adelaide  !  What,  in  the  letter  she 
received  from  him  this  morning  V' 

"  Yes  !  She  opened  it  before  me  in  order 
that  we  might  read  it  together ;  but  the  mo- 
ment I  saw  that,  of  course  I  drew  back." 

"  Dear  Adelaide  !"  repeated  Charles,  thought- 
fully, although  with  a  smile,  the  meaning  of 
whicli  he  would  not  have  explained  to  Juliana 
for  the  world.  "  Well !"  he  added,  gaily,  "  it 
mat/  be  so  !" 

'■  It  is  90  !"  rejoined  Juliana.  '*  I  am  per- 
fectly sure  of  it !" 

"  Well,  my  love,  if  you  are  sure  that  it  is  so, 
there's  an  end  of  all  conjecture,  of  course." 

"  But  don't  you  think  yourself,  dear,  that  if 
it  were  not  so,  he  would  have  addressed  her, 
not  as  '  Dear  Adelaide,'  but  as  "  My  dear  Mrs. 
Wardle  V  " 

"  Well !  You  know  what  she  said  when 
you  mentioned  the  subject  to  her  before." 

"  Yes,  love.  But  that  was  plaiii '  Adelaide,' 
not  '  Dear  Adelaide.'  " 

"  Well,  the  difference  is  certainly  conspicu- 
ous, but  she  would  ascribe  the  fact  of  her  be- 
ing thus  addressed  to  precisely  the  same  cause." 

"  I'll  know,"  said  Juliana,  in  a  playful  whis- 
per. "  I'll  ascertain.  Ill  ask  her.  Oh,  I  shall 
be  so  delighted  if  it  be  so  !" 

"  In  order  to  ascertain,"  returned  Charles, 
"  Tou  must  approach  the  subject  cautiously." 

'"  Oh,  she  is  such  a  dear,  good  soul — she'll 
tell  me  anything.'' 

"  If  that  be  the  case,"  said  Charles,  smiling, 
"of  course  you  are  certain  to  know.  But,"  he 
added,  "  will  you  go  for  a  walk  ?" 

"  With  pleasure,  dear,"  replied  Juliana.      I'll 


run  up  and  put  on  my  things  at  once.  But 
should  it  be  as  I  suspect  it  is,  dear,  will  it  not 
be  delightful  ?" 

Charles  smiled,  and  having  embraced  her 
said,  "  There,  run  away,"  and  Juliana  left  in 
search  of  the  Widow. 

"  My  dear  1"  she  exclaimed,  having  found 
her  in  tears.  "  What  on  earth  is  the  matter  I 
Why — why  are  you  thus  ?" 

"  The  feeling  will  pass  off  presently,  love," 
replied  the  Widow,  somewhat  faintly.  "  I  do 
not  feel  well." 

Juliana  flew  to  the  eau  de  Cologne,  and  be- 
gan to  apply  it  with  the  most  affectionate  so- 
licitude ;  and,  although  eau  de  Cologne  was 
not  what  the  Widow  wanted,  she  appreciated 
the  kindness  which  prompted  its  application. 

"  Do  you  feel  better  now,  dear  ? '  inquired 
Juliana,  after  a  pause,  during  which  she  kissed 
her  brow  and  smoothed  her  hair  and  bathed 
her  temples,  and  performed  all  those  little  af 
fectionate  offices  which  the  kind-hearted  only 
know  how  to  perform. 

"  I  shall  feel  better  presently,  my  love,"  re- 
plied the  Widow.  "  I  was  merely  entertaining 
a  few  sad  thoughts.  But  do  not  let  me  detain 
you.     You  are  going  out  with  Charles." 

"  Nay,  dear,  I  cannot  think  of  leaving  you 
thus." 

"  You  will  find,  my  love,  when  you  have 
dressed  yourself,  that  I  shall  be  firm  again— 
perfectly  firm.  Go,  and  when  you  return,  I'll 
explain  what  I  promised." 

"  Explain  what  you  promised,  dear  ?" 

"  Do  you  not  remember  what  I  promised  to 
explain  ?" 

"  You  said  once  that  you  might  explain  to 
me " 

"  Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean.  When  you  re- 
turn I  shall  have  sufficient  firmness  to  do  so." 

Juliana  kissed  her  again,  and  left  the  room ; 
but  so  anxious  was  she  to  have  the  promised 
explanation,  that  in  less  than  five  minutes,  she 
returned. 

"  How  do  you  feel  now,  dear  ?"  she  inquired 

"Better — much  better,  my  love,"  replied  the 
Widow.  "  It  was  but  a  fit  of  sadness,  of 
which  you  shall  now  know  the  cause.  Doubt- 
less," she  continued,  "you  thought  it  strange 
— very  strange — that  when  viewed  in  connec- 
tion with  my  position  at  the  Hall,  Sir  John 
should  address  me  as  '  Adelaide.'  I  know  that 
you  thought  it  strange,  when  Charles  alluded 
to  it  immediately  after  Sir  John  had  left  town ; 
but  as  you  must,  my  love,  have  thought  it  still 
more  strange  that  he  should,  in  his  letter,  have 
addressed  me  '  dear  Adelaide,'  I  feel  bound, 
notwithstanding  I  know  the  purity  of  your 
mind,  to  explain  to  you  the  position  in  which  I 
now  stand." 

"  There's  a  dear  1"  cried  Juliana,  drawing 
still  more  closely  to  her;  "I'm  all  impatience 
to  know." 

"  Sir  John,  my  love,"  pursued  the  Widow, 
"  has  made  me  an  offer." 

"  He  has .'"  cried  Juliana,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  joy.  "  Oh  !  how  glad  I  am  to  hear  it ! 
I  feel  so  delighted ! — I  knew  it  would  be  so — 
I  felt  convinced  of  it.    Oh  1"  she  added,  em- 
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bracing  her  ■with  rapture,  "  the  intelligence  de- 
serves a  thousand  kisses  F' 

"  This,  my  love,"  continued  the  Widow,  se- 
riously— "  this,  as  you  will  perceive,  accounts 
for  all." 

"  No  !"  cried  Juliana,  "  no,  dear,  it  does  not 
account  for  your  sadness.  It  cannot  account 
for  that !" 

"  My  sadness,  love,  springs  from  the  fact  of 
my  being  unable  to  accept  that  otfer." 

"  Unable  to  accept  it !  What  1  not  such  an 
offer  as  that  1 — and  from  such  a  dear,  good 
soul,  too?" 

"  He  is  indeed  a  dear,  good  creature  1  It  is 
that  which  renders  my  inability  to  meet  his 
views  so  painful." 

"  But  what  inability,  dear  ?  Why  are  you 
unable  to  accept  this  offer  V  I 

"  I  will,  my  love,  briefly  explain :  When 
poor  Mr.  AVardle  was  on  his  death-bed,  I  pro-  i 
mised  that  I  never  would  marry  again."  j 

"  Oh,  dear  !"  said  Juliana,  with  a  countenance 
expressive  of  deep  sorrow.  "  Oh,  wha*,  a  pity ! 
dear  me,  what  a  pity !  And  that  promise  can- 
not be  recalled  ?" 

"  It   cannot  be   recalled ;    nor   must   it   be 

broken."  i 

"  Dear,  dear,   how  unfortunate  !     It  is  of  so 

sacred  a  character,  too  !     Does  Sir  John  know  , 

of  this  ?"  j 

"  Yes,  dear  ;  I  told  him  the  night  before  we ' 

left  the  Hall."  | 

"  And  what  did  he  say  ?" 

"  He  expressed  Vjoth  amazement  and  regret." . 

"  And  did  he,  dear,  endeavor  to  prevail  upon 

you  to  break  that  promise  ?"  { 

"  No,  he  could  not  in  any  direct  manner  do 

that ;  bu*;  he  asked  ine  to  reflect,  and  I  have 

reflected ;  and  now  he   has  written  for  my  de- ! 

cision.     But  read  the  letter,  love  :  having  ex- 1 

plained  thus  far,  there  is  nothing  in  it  I  wish  I 

to  conceal  from  you  now.'  | 

"  Dear,  what  an  unfortunate  position  !"  said 

Juliana,  who  took  the  letter  and  read  it  care- 1 

fully,  and  thought  that  she  saw  in  the  questions 

proposed    sufficient    to  justify  her  in  advising 

the  widow  to  hold  the  promise  in  a  less  sacred 

light ;  but  she  dared  not  do  so ;  she  thought  of' 

the  solemn  circumstances  under  which  it  had  j 

been  made,  and  shrank   from  offering  any  ad- : 

vice   on   the  subject.     "  You  can   answer  the  j 

whole  of  these  questions  in  the  negative — can  j 

you  not,  dear  V  she  inquired. 

"  All,  my  love ;  but  all  includes  the  last  ! — 
T  cannot — dare  not — consider  myself  absolved 
from  that  promise." 

"  Dear,  dear,"  said  Juliana,  as  her  tears  be- 
gan to  flow,  ••  what  a  pity  it  was  mentioned  at 
all.  Oh  !'  fhe  added,  fervently,  "  that  his  spirit 
could  descend  from  heaven  to  absolve  you  !  It 
would  be  done  :  in  this  case  I  feel  sure  it  would 
be  done." 

'■  I  feel  equally  sure,"  rejoined  the  widow, 
"  thai  if  he  had  imagined  for  one  moment  that 
Sir  John  would  have  proposed,  that  promise 
would  never  have  been  enjoined.  But  it  is 
not,  my  love,  so  much  for  my  own  sake  as  for 
the  sake  of  Sir  John  that  I  regret  this  circum- 
stance. I  cannot  hope  to  be  on  earth  more 
happy  than  I  am  ;  but  he  appears  to  imagine 


that  our  marriage  would  impart  additional  hap- 
piness to  him." 

"  Anil  I,  too,  feel  sure  that  it  would.  It  would 
increase  the  happiness  of  both.  But  then  that 
cruel  promise  1  Oh  I  how  sorry  I  am  that  yoa 
made  it !" 

"  The  thing  is  done  and  cannot  be  revoked. 
I  regret  it,  certainly  ;  for  there  is  no  man  on 
earth,  my  love,  whiwe  happiness  I  can  ever  feel 
I  more  anxious  to  promote,  or  who  is  indeed 
more  worthy  of  being  made  happy ;  but  I  can- 
not— I  dare  not — violate  that  promise  which  I 
jheld,  and  still  hold,  to  be  sacred." 

"  Nor  dare  I  advise  you  to  do  so.  A  promise 
made  under  such  circumstances  is  of  such  a 
very  solemn  character.  Tiien  of  course  your 
decision  will  be  again.-^t  the  marriage  ?" 
I  "  It  must  be,  my  love,  for  I  dare  not  con- 
sent." 

1  "  I  feel  very,  very  sorry,"  rejoined  Juliana. 
"I  feel  grieved — deeply  grieved;  but  you  can- 
not— I  see  that  you  must  not — consent.  Oh, 
dear !  if  you  could  but  have  thought  at  the 
time  that  Sir  John  might  have  made  you  an 
offer,  what  a  very  happy  thought  it  would  have 
been,  inasmuch  as  pour  dear  Mr.  Wardle,  of 
course,  would  have  said,  '  This  promise  does 
not  extend  to  him.'  But  the  promise  was 
made  without  any  reserve,  and,  of  course,  can- 
not now  be  recalled.  Poor  Sir  John  !  It  will 
be  a  very  painful  thing  to  him.  Dear,  dear  me, 
how  sorry  I  am  !" 

"  Now,  my  love,"  said  the  Widow,  "  I  have, 
of  course,  explained  this  to  you  in  strict  confi- 
dence." 

"  Of  course,  dear,"  returned  Juliana.  "  But 
I  have  already  done  very  wrong ;  I  have  told 
Charles  that  I  saw  '  Dear  Adelaide'  in  the 
letter." 

"  And  what  did  he  say,  love  ?" 

"  He  smiled." 

"  I  perceive.  Then  let  him  know  the  rest — 
with  this  understanding,  that  the  secret  must 
go  no  farther.  I  do  not  fear  him.  He  is,  my 
love,  a  man  1 — he  has  Sir  John's  heart,  his 
generosity,  and  his  honor.  And  now,  my  love, 
leave  me  to  write  this  decision.  Charles,  of 
course,  will  be  impatient." 

"  Are  you  goi-ng  to  write  it  now,  dear !"  in- 
quired Juliana. 

"Yes,  love." 

"  I  wish  that  you  would  defer  it  until  we 
return." 

"Why,  dear?" 

"  Because,  as  you  have  given  me  permission 
to  explain  all  to  Charles,  I  thought  that  he 
might  perhaps  be  able  to  suggest  some  means 
by  which  you  might  feel  yourself  virtually 
absolved  from  this  terrible  promise." 

"  My  mind  is  quite  made  up,  my  love. 
There  stands  the  fact,  which  no  earthly  power 
can  alter.  I  promised — solemnly  promised — 
that  I  never  would  marry  again,  and  that  pro- 
mi.'se  7nust  be  performed  !" 

"  Certainly,"  returned  Juliana.  "  J  dare  not 
advise  you  to  break  it,  however  ardently  I  may 
wish  that  it  had  not  been  made,  /cannot  see 
how  you  can  do  so  conscientiously ;  still  I 
thought  that  Charles  might  perhaps  suggest 
something  which  would  have  the  effect  of  con- 
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vincing  you  that  tha  i  »jromise  was  never  in- 
tended to  apply — and  tiiat,  therefore,  in  reality 
it  does  not  apply^w  Sir  John  !" 

"  That  it  never  wiis  intended  to  apply  to 
Sir  John.  1  feel  conTincecj  already,  my  love;  but 
that  cannot  convince  me  Ihat  it  does  not  apply 
to  him,  seeing  that  no  reservation  was  made." 

"  Well,  it  is  a  veiy  lamentable  thing,"  said 
Juliana,  "  and  I  know  that  poor  Sir  Ju'hn  will 
feel  dreadfully  grieved,  for  I  perceive  that  he 
contemplates  marrying  at  the  same  church  and 
on  the  very  day  we  have  named,  m  the  event 
of  his  receiving  a  favorable  answer.  Dear 
me,  though,  how  very  pleasant  that  would  have 
been !  But  it  is  not — I  fear  that  it  is  not — to 
be.  I  never  before  heard  of  such  a  cruel  pro 
mise !" 

''  Kindness  prompted  it,  my  love,  and  affec- 
tion urged  it  to  be  given." 

"  Yes,  dear.  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  about 
that:  but  it  is  such  a  very  unfortunate  case. 
Had  you  promised  not  to  marry  again  within 
a  given  time — say  two  or  three  years — it 
would  not  have  been  so  bad;  but  the  idea  of 
promising  never  to  marry  again,  under  any 
conceivable  circumstances,  certainly  surpasses 
all.  I'll  speak,  however,  seriously  to  Charles 
on  this  subject :  I'll  ascertain  what  fiia  feelings 
are  on  the  point,  and  if  I  find  that  he  does  ni)t 
consider  that  promise  to  be,  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  case,  so  strictly  sacred  as 
you  imagine,  I'll  get  him  to  talk  the  matter 
over  with  you  calmly,  in  order  to  see  what 
can  be  done." 

The  Widow  smiled  sadly,  and  Juliana  left 
her— with,  however,  this  understanding,  that  if 
even  she  wrote  her  letter,  she  was  not  to  send 
it  off  until  Charles  had  been  seriously  consulted. 

Now,  it  was  the  same  morning,  and  about 
the  same  time,  that  Sir  John  summoned  George 
into  the  library,  with  the  view  of  hearing  his 
tinal  decision  on  the  subject  of  his  marriage 
with  Jane^ 

Sir  John  knew,  of  cour.=se,  what  that  decision 
■would  be  :  his  conversations  with  Jane  had 
convinced  him  that  George  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  abandon  her,  and  that  those  brutal 
notes  had  been  sent  for  the  purpose  of  disgust- 
ing her  so  for  as  to  render  it  in  her  view  a  mat- 
ter of  slight  consequence  whether  he  married 
her  or  not.  Nor  was  George,  indeed,  less  pre- 
pared to  give,  than  Sir  John  was  to  receive, 
that  decision  :  the  three  days  allowed  for  re- 
flection having  expired,  he  kept  at  home  ex- 
pressly in  order  to  show  how  promptly  and 
how  firmly  he  could  decide  against  the  pursuit 
of  that  course  which  he  was  anxious  to  induce 
Sir  John  to  believe  would,  in  his  judgment, 
shock  morality. 

He  accordingly,  on  being  summoned,  entered 
the  library  with  a  firm  step  and  a  countenance 
so  impas.^ive,  that,  as  he  tranquilly  drew  a  chair 
near  the  table,  no  one  could  have  imagined  that 
the  workings  of  his  mind — of  which  the  "index"' 
was  so  fair — embraced  ferocity,  implacable 
hatred,  and  revenge. 

"  Well,  George,"  observed  Sir  John  calmly, 
"  I  hope  that  you  have  reflected  on  that  sub- 
ject upon  which,  as  you  are  aware,  I  am  anxious 
DOW  to  have  your  decision." 


"  I  have,"  replied  George,  "  I  have  reflected  : 
as  you  wished  me  to  do  so,  it  was  of  course  my 
duty  to  reflect,  although  I  felt  at  the  time  that 
no  reflection  could  alter  the  views  which  1  en- 
tertained then." 

"  Yuu  felt  this  at  the  time ;  and  your  present 
impression " 

"  Is,"  returned  George,  "  that  those  views 
were  correct." 

"  Then  I  am  to  understand  your  final  decision 
to  be  against  making  this  pour  girl  your  wife." 

"  That  is  my  decision.  But  h;ive  i/ou  reflect- 
ed ?  Have  you  reflected  on  the  immorality  of 
such  a  marriage  V 

"  I  have,  George :  I  have  reflected  deeply, 
and  the  result  is  a  firm  conviction  tiiat  nothing 
but  this  marriage  can  palliate  the  imiuorality 
by  which  your  conduct  has  been  characterised 
throughout.  But  morality  is  not  a  word  for 
i/ou  to  employ  !  The  means  by  which  you  ac- 
compli,-hed  this  poor  girl's  fall — your  assump- 
tion of  piety  to  aid  your  design — your  mon- 
strous falsehoods — your  broken  promises — pro- 
mises which  you  never  intended  to  perform, 
and  now  your  heartless  abandonment  of  her — 
prove  tiiat  you  ought  to  be  the  last  man  to 
speak  of  morality  !" 

"  Is  it  to  be  understood,  then,"  said  George, 
"  that  if  a  man  has  been  weak  enough  to  adopt 
an  immoral  course,  he  is  therefore  bound  to 
pursue  it  ?" 

"  No !  I  would  urge  you  to  abandon  that 
course,  and  make  the  only  reparation  in  your 
power." 

"  By  marrying  a  wanton  I" 

"  She  is  no  wanton,  George,  and  you  know 
that  she  is  not.  She  is  no  more  a  wanton  in 
my  sense  than  you  are  in  my  sense  a  man. 
You  have  by  the  most  specious  arts  caused  her 
fall,  and  now  you  call  her  a  wanton.  Having 
ensnared  her,  you  charge  her  with  having  en- 
snared you.  You  are  the  victim  ! — i/oit  were 
seduced  ! — she,  in  one  of  your  unguarded  mo- 
ments, triumphed  over  your  innocence  !  But, 
if  it  were  so,  what  necessity  was  there  for  those 
promises  of  marriage  ? — what  necessity  was 
there  for  the  invention  of  those  falsehoods  ? 
Was  the  existence  of  those  '  deeds'  gratuitously 
conceived  ?  or  were  they  imagined  in  order  to 
enable  her  to  conquer  your  morality  ?  George ! 
there  is  nothing  niaiily  in  all  this  !  Were  you 
to  take  your  full  share  of  the  blame,  instead  of 
endeavoring  to  cast  it  all  upon  her,  poor  girl  ! 
you  would  act,  in  my  judgment,  much  more 
like  a  man  1" 

"  If,"  said  George,  without  attempting  to  re- 
ply to  this,  "  If  you  had  chosen  any  virtuous 
girl,  and  wished  me  to  marry  her,  I  would  have 
done  so,  if  even  I  had  deemed  it  a  saoi  ifice ; 
but  the  idea  of  marrying  one  who  has  forfeited 
all  claim  to  that  title,  is  so  utterly  repufjnant 
to  every  correct  feeling,  that  if  I  could  enter- 
tain it  for  one  moment.  I  sliould  consider  that  I 
was  s;iviiig  direct  encouragement  to  vice." 

"  You  mean,"  rejoined  Sir  John,  "  tliat  if  I 
had  chosen  this  poor  girl  before  her  fall,  and 
wished  you  to  marry  her,  you  would  have  done 
so  ;  but  having  yourself  chosen  her  to  sacrifice, 
and  having  acted  towards  her  in  a  manner  re- 
pugnant to  every  correct  feeling,  you  cannot, 
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now  that  you  have  eacrificed  her,  entertain  the 
idea  of  acting  like  a  man  1  It  is,  however,  use- 
leps  for  me  to  attempt  to  inspire  you  with  those 
feelings  of  which  I  have  proved  you  to  be  ut- 
terly destitute :  it  is  useless  for  me  now  to  ap- 
peal to  your  sense  of  honor  and  of  justice, 
because  you  have  none.  I  regret  this  exceed- 
ingly :  the  reflection  that  I  have  such  a  son  is 
very  painful  to  me;  but  that  I  have  one  who 
really  appears  to  take  delight  in  proving  him- 
self to  be  a  hypocrite " 

"  I  am  fio  hypocrite  !"  exclaimed  George, 
fiercely.  "  I  tell  you  distinctly  that  I'll  not 
marry  her  !  Is  there  any  hypocrisy  in  that  ? 
You  talk  of  a  sense  of  justice  1  Is  it  just  that 
I  should  be  thus  denounced  because — and  solely 
because — I  refuse  to  marry  a  cast  off  girl  ?" 

"  George,  I  cannot  converse  with  a  man  in  a 
passion." 

"  /  am  not  in  a  passion ;  but  if  even  I  were, 
it  couldn't  excite  much  surprise.  Why  should 
I  be  thus  tyrannised  over  ?  Why  should  I  be 
thus  trampled  upon  ?  Why  should  every  in- 
dignity be  heaped  upon  me  ?  Am  I  the  only 
man  who  has  erred  ?  I  know  that  I  am  hated, 
and  by  that  one  for  whom  I  have  ever  had  the 
deepest  affection.  I  am  hated  by  you,  and  that 
hatred  is  too  strong  to  be  concealed.  You 
would  crush  me — annihilate  me  ! — I  know  you 
would !  You  have  no  more  regard  for  my 
feelings  than  you  have  for  those  of  a  dog.  And 
yet  you  are  my  father  1  God  !  that  I  should 
be  so  offensive  in  the  sight  of  him  whom  Na- 
ture prompts  me  to  revere  !" 

"  Are  you  mad,  George  ?"  inquired  Sir  John, 
with  emotion. 

"  No,  I  am  not  yet  mad  ;  but  I  know  not  how 
soon  you  may  drive  me  to  madness.  Your 
treatment  has  become  insupportable.  Whom 
besides  me  do  you  treat  in  this  manner  ?  Whom 
else  do  you  load  with  reproaches  ?  No  one ! — 
I  have  to  bear  all !  And  why  ?  Because  I'll 
not  be  forced  into  a  marriage  with  one  whom 
you  know  to  be  impure  !  I'll  not  be  thus 
forced !  Were  a  thousand  pounds  suspended 
by  every  hair  of  her  head,  I'd  not  marry  her 
now !" 

"  There's  an  end  of  it,"  observed  Sir  John 
calmly.  "  I  shall  name  the  subject  to  you  no 
more.  I  never  had  any  desire  to  force  you: 
my  only  object  was  to  induce  you.  George,  to 
act  like  an  honorable  man.  But  there's  an 
end  of  it !  1  have  heard  your  decision,  and 
now  /shall  know  how  to  act." 

"Yes!  you'll  know  how  to  act.  You  have 
talked  before  of  acting.  But  how  do  you  in- 
tend to  act  ?     What  do  you  mean  to  do  ?" 

"  That  is  for  nie  to  consider,"  replied  Sir 
John,  who  immediately  rose  and  left  the  room. 

"  Well,"  thought  George  on  being  left  alone, 
"  I  suppose  that  I  have  been  too  violent.  But 
what  was  I  to  do  ?  How  else  could  I  get 
over  it  ?  What  was  the  use  of  my  arguing 
the  matter  when  I  had  neither  justice  nor  rea- 
son on  my  side  ?  I  was  compelled  to  be  vio- 
lent. Nothing  but  violence  could  have  silen- 
ced his  importunities.  And  now  I  suppose 
he'll  begin  to  work  against  me.  Well  1  a  cri- 
sis appears  to  be  at  hand.  Let  it  come  ! — but  | 
before  it  can   come  I  must  be  prepared  to; 


meet  it.  The  twentieth — the  twentieth — and 
this  is  the  twelfth.  My  mind  must  soon  be 
made  up;  and  if  I  be,  as  he  says  I  am,  desti- 
tute of  all  those  feelings  which  become  a  man, 
wliy,  so  much  the  better ! — they  cannot  annoy 
me.  Bnt  caution — caution — must  ever  be 
present.  The  whole  design  must  be  perfect 
It  must  be  viewed  in  all  its  parts  and  bearings 
clearly  :  the  importance  of  every  act  must  be 
deeply  considered,  and  the  most  minute  cir- 
cumstance- carefully  weighed.  It  must  be 
done  ! — yes,  it  must  be  done  I" 

Dreading  to  dwell  on  the  design  he  had  con- 
cei^ed,  and  yet  resolving  to  render  that  design 
at  least  perfect,  he  left  the  house  and  mounted 
his  horse,  with  the  view  of  dining  alone  at  one 
of  the  inns  in  the  town. 

Meanwhile  Sir  John,  who,  although  quite 
prepared  for  George's  adverse  decision,  had 
not  been  prepared  for  his  outburst  of  bitter- 
ness, was  endeavoring  to  discover  whether 
there  had  been  anything  in  his  conduct  to- 
wards George  to  justify  him  in  supposing  that 
he  was  hated. 

"I  am  unconscious,"  said  he,  "  of  having 
treated  him  ill.  I  am  unconscious  of  having 
had  any  desire  to  tyrannize  over  him  or  to 
trample  upon  him.  I  have  certainly  spoken 
somewhat  harshly  to  him  occasionally :  but 
then  what  has  compelled  me  to  do  so  ?  Look 
at  his  proceedings  ! — look  at  his  real  character ! 
I  dare  not  dwell  upon  it.  He  is  not  justified 
in  stating  that  I  have  treated  him  with  unkind- 
ness,  and  as  for  hating  him,  God  knows  I  have 
always  regarded  him  with  feehngs  of  a  cha- 
racter the  very  reverse.  Bnt  some  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  violence  of  his  temper. 
He  was  at  the  time  in  a  passion :  he  said  he 
was  not,  but  I  know  that  he  was.  The  thought 
of  this  marriage  upset  him.  Upset  him ! 
Well !  I'll,  not  now  review  the  whole  course 
of  his  conduct  towards  that  poor  girl ;  but,  as 
he  has  clearly  set  his  soul  against  the  mar- 
riage, nothing  more  with  a  view  to  effect  it 
can  be  done.  I  must  now  call  on  Freeman 
and  let  him  know  the  result,  and  ascertain 
what  his  views  are  on  the  subject  of  an  ar- 
rangement. I'll  go  now.  He  must,  of  course, 
be  anxious  to  see  me,  and  so  must  that  poor 
deluded  girl " 

He  accordingly  ordered  his  horse  at  once, 
and  rode  with  a  sorrowful  heart  to  Freeman's, 
where  he  saw  Jane,  who  welcomed  him  warm- 
ly as  usual,  but  with  an  expression  of  anxiety 
the  most  intense. 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  said  Sir  John,  "  is  your 
father  at  home  ?" 

"  No,  Sir  John,"  replied  Jane,  "  but  he  is  on 
the  farm.  I  will  send  for  him.  But  pardon 
me,"  she  added,  with  a  look  of  apprehension, 
"  have  you  not — have  you  not  any  news,  Sir 
John,  for  me  ?" 

"  I  have,  my  dear — I  have." 

"  And  good  news  ?" 

"  Well,  my  dear,  you  may  not  consider  it 
quite  so  good  as  you  would  wish  !  But  send 
for  your  father,  and  while  the  man  is  gone, 
we'll  talk  the  matter  over  together." 

Jane  immediately  sent  a  man  to  let  Free- 
man know  that  Sir  John  wished  to  see  himj 
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and  having  done  so,  she  panted  to  hear  that  tion  and  constancy,  and  you  have  been-  -4^ 
news  which  she  felt  would  be  either  life  or  ceived !" 

death  to  her  hopes.  "  Father  of  Mercies  !"  exclaimed  Jane,  fer- 

"  Now  in  the  first  place,  my  dear,"  resumed  vently,  "  pity  me  ! — pity  the  weakness  which 
Sir  John,  "  I  must  inform  you  that  I  have  en-  induced  me  to  believe  that  he  was  all  perfec- 
deavored,  by  all  the  means  at  my  command,  tiou  !  But  do  you,"  she  added,  addressing  Sit 
to  induce  George  to  fulfil  his  promise."  John,  eagerly,  "  do  you  say  this  of  your  owr 

"  I   thank   you" — said  Jane — "  a  thousand  son  ?" 
times,  Sir  John,  I  thank  you  !     But  have  you  I     "  Truth,  my  dear,  compels  me  to  do  so  ;  and 
not  yet  succeeded  V  I  my  sympathy  for  you  will  no  longer  allow  me 

"  I  have  not :  I  have  not  yet  succeeded."  |  to  keep  you  in  suspense.  I  could  have  told 
"  Have  I  unhappily  offended  him  again  ?"  |you  before — but  I  dared  not  tell  you — thai 
"  No,  my  dear  ;  no."  jyour  hopes  on  this  subject  would  never  be  re- 

"  Then  what  can  be  his  objection  ?  There  alized  :  I  could  have  told  you  before  that  you 
is  no  barrier  now.  You  have  assured  me —  have  been  deceived — that  he  has  no  intention 
and  I  have  felt  happy  in  the  assurance —  of  making  you  his  wife ! — but  I  abstained  from 
that  every  obstacle  has  been  removed.  Why,  doing  so  until  I  perceived  that  your  faith  in  his 
then,  should  he  hesitate  ?  Why  should  he  ^  constancy  had  been  shaken." 
wish  for  delay  ?"'  Jane  looked  at  Sir  John  with  an  expression 

"  He  is,  my  dear,  as  fickle  as  the  wind."  of  amazement,  mingled  with  incredulity  stilL 

"  He  fickle !  He  who  has  taught  me  to  be- 1  "  Is  there  any  truth  in  man  r  she  at  length 
lieve  him  to  be  as  constant  as  the  needle  to  the  inquired. 

pole — he  fickle   as  the  wind !     No,  no,  no —  i     "  I  hope  so,"  replied  Sir  John ;  "  yes,  my 
pardou  me — you  cannot  mean  that !"  [dear,  I  hope  so!"' 

"  Indeed,  my  dear,"  replied  Sir  John,  "I  do\  "  Then  must  there  be  truth  in  him  !  What ! 
mean  it."  | violate   promises   so  solemnly   made? — made 

"  But  fickle,  Sir  John — you  mean,  of  course,  with  a  heart  full  of  piety  and  devotion  to  Him 
that  he  is  not  always  in  the  same  good  spir-  whose  presence  was  invoked  to  record  them  as 
its — not  always  free  from  those  little  annoy- ,  sacred — promises  which  were  held  to  be  holy 
ances  which  cause  men  to  se«n  inconstant  I"  vows,  and  He  the  attesting  witness — violate 
"  No,  my  dear,  that  is  not  what  I  mean :  tkem !  If,  Sir  John,  you  have  urged  him  to 
for  the  man  who  has  a  constant  heart  will,  this — " 

although  he  should  appear  to  be  as  fickle  asi     "  My  dear,  can  you  imagine  that  I  have  done 
the  wind,  come  back  or  veer  round  to  the  point  so  ?' 


from  which  he  started  ;  but  he  has  not  a  con- 
stant heart — " 

"  Not  George  ?" 

"  No,  ray  dear.  And  if  I  were  you — know- 
ng  what  I  do  know — I'd  have  nothing  more  to 
do  with  him." 

"  Impossible  !     You  amaze  me !" 

"  He  is  not  worthy  of  you." 

"  Not  George  ?  Dear  Sir  John,  you  surely 
cannot  mean  tliat  V 

"  What  man  possessing  the  feelings  of  a  man 
would,  under  the  circumstances,  have  written 
those  notes  ?" 

"  But  they  were  ironical — were  they  not  ? — 
You  do  not  believe  that  he  was  in  earnest  ?" 

"  No,  I  do  not  believe,  because  I  know  that 
he  was." 

"  In  earnest  when  he  wrote  them  1" 

"  Yes,  my  dear  ;  there  never  was  a  man  more 
in  earnest  than  he  was  then." 

'■  But  why.  Sir  John — pray  tell  me  why  he 
^^hould  treat  me  thus  cruelly  ?" 

•'  I  am  unable  to  perceive  any  reason  in  it !" 
replied  Sir  John,  emphatically. 

"  But  does  he  really  hesitate — of  course  you 
say  that  he  does — but  does  he  in  reality  refuse 
to  perform  his  solemn  promise  ?" 

"  ^^^'  '^^^''  ^■"■^-  ^«  ^""^^  '•"  ;     "  Knowing  then,  my  dear,  that  he  has  thu8 

"  But  why  ?— for  what  reason  ?     What  has  acted,  would  it  not  be  wise  on  your  part  to  re- 
induced  this  change?     What  is  the  cause  of   pudiate  him  as  he  repudiates  you ?" 
his  refusal ?     What— what  have  I  done  ?"  ,     "  Before  that  can  be  done,  I  must  see  him:  I 

"  You  have  my  dear,"  replied  Sir  John,  as  must  hear  from  his  own  lips  tliathe  repudiates 
he  took  her  hand,  while  her  tears  gushed  forth  me ;  and  if  I  should,  from  bis  own  lips,  hear 
copiously,  '•  you  have,  my  dear,  confided  in  his  this,  I  feel  a  spirit  rising  within  me — But  no, 
honor;  you  have  had  implicit  faitii  in  his  alfec-  he  will  not  have  the  heart  to  say  that  1     When 


Some  one  has  done  it !  That  his  fine  sense 
of  honor,  his  illimitable  love,  his  devotion  and 
his  piety,  have  been  paralyzed  by  some  potent 
influence,  is  clear.  It  is  not  in  his  nature  to 
act  thus,  voluntarily." 

"  I  assure  you  that  all  I  could  do  to  induce 
him  to  act  like  an  honorable  man,  has  been 
done :  nay,  so  strongly  did  I  urge  him  to  per- 
form his  promise  that  he  at  length  fiercely 
turned  round  upon  me,  declaring  that  he  would 
not  be  forced  f 

"  Forced  ! — Pardon  me.  Sir  John  :  I  beg  of 
you  to  pardon  me :  my  faith  in  his  affection 
has  been  so  firm  that  I  might,  without  reflec- 
tion, consider  any  one  an  enemy  who  would 
shake  it ;  but  I  have  reason  to  know  that  you 
have  to  me  been  a  friend :  it  did  not  occur  to 
me  at  the  moment  that  if  you  had  been  anxious 
to  prevent  tliis  marriage,  you  had  it  in  your 
power  to  do  so  by  simply  refusing  to  alter  those 
deeds." 

"  There  were,"  Sir  John  was  about  to  say, 
"  no  such  deeds  m  existence  ;"  but  he  abstained. 

"  Forgive  me,''  she  continued,  "  for  ha\'ing 
entertamed,  even  for  a  moment,  the  slightest 
doubt  of  i/o^i ;  but  I  cannot  help  beheving  that 
some  evil  influence  has  prompted  him  to  act  as 
he  has  done." 
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he  sees  me,  all  his  fond  love  will  return,  and  I  nay,   she   will   herself    have   to   proclaim    it 


we  shall  yet  be  happy." 

Freeman  now  entered  the  room,  and  Jane  re- 
tired ;  when  Sir  Jolin,  having  greeted  him  cor- 
dially, said,  "  Freeman,  I  sent  for  you  in  order 
that  you  may  know  the  decision — " 

"  I  am  prepared  for  it,  Sir  John — quite  pre- 


Whereas,  by  a  private  arrangement,  all  thia 
may  be  prevented — all,  in  fact,  may  be  con- 
cealed. She  may  be  sent  away  for  a  time,  and 
that  to  a  place  in  which  even  her  name  will  be 
unknown,  and  on  her  return  she  may  ostensi- 
bly hold  the  same  position  as  that  which  she 


pared  for  it,"  said  Freeman  ;  "  I  had  no  thought  occupies  now.     All  this  you  will  consider  with 
"    "     '  ■"    '    ■  '        ■         "  '  '"  "    '  Dr.  Farquar,  who  has  daughters  of  his  own, 

and  whose  sympathy  and  strong  sense  of  jus- 
tice will  enable  him  to  come  to  a  correct  deci- 
sion." 

"  Sir  John,"  said  Freeman,  having  listened 
most  attentively,  "  I  have  the  utmost  confidence 
in  you.  I  know  you  to  be  a  man  of  honor, 
and  will  therefore  leave  the  case  in  your  hands. 
I  feel  with  you  the  inexpediency  of  giving 
publicity  to  an  affair  of  this  character,  if  it  can 
by  any  reasonable  means  be  avoided;  and 
therefore,  instead  of  consulting  Dr.  Farquar — 
whom  I  highly  respect,  and  by  whose  decision 
I  should  be  perfectly  willing  to  abide — I  will 
leave  it  to  you,  in  the  full  conviction  that  you 
will  do,  under  the  circumstances,  that  which  is 
just." 

"This  confidence.  Freeman,  shall  have  its 
effect.  It  is  not  misplaced,  nor  shall  it  be  be- 
trayed. I  will  do  that  which  I  conceive  to  be 
just,  and  may  do  more  than  strict  justice  de- 
mands. And  now,"  he  added,  "  what  is  to  be 
done  with  this  poor  girl  ?" 

"  You  spoke.  Sir  John,  of  her  being  sent 
away  for  a  time." 

"  I  did ;  and  I  think  that  would  be  the  best 
course  to  pursue.  I  know  a  respectable  farmer 
in  Sussex  in  whom  you  may  with  safety  con- 
fide. I  also  know  his  wife,  a  kind  hearted, 
motherly  creature,  by  whom  she  would  be 
treated  with  most  affectionate  tenderness.  I 
would  advise  you  to  let  her  be  with  them. 
They  will,  I  know,  do  all  in  their  power  to 
make  her  as  comfortable  as  possible,  and  if 
this  should  meet  her  views,  as  well  as  your 
own,  I'll  write  to  them,  in  order  that  they  may 
make  every  necessary  preparation  to  receive 
her." 

"  Sir  John,  I  am  anxious  to  be  guided  by 
you." 

"  Well,  you  can  speak  to  her  on  the  subject 
calmly.  We  shall  see  each  other  again  in  a 
day  or  two,  and  you  can  in  the  interim  ascer- 
tain what  her  feelings  on  this  point  are." 

Sir  John  then  rose  ;  and  having  expressed  a 
wish  to  take  leave  of  Jane,  she  was  called, 
when  he  begged  of  her  in  the  most  affectionate 
courses  open,  and  it  is  for  you  alone  to  choose '  terms  to  keep  up  her  spirits,  and  left, 
between  them.  You  can  either  bring  an  action!  "Well,  my  dear,"  said  Freeman,  when  Sir 
for  seduction  against  Ai?»,  or  come  to  some  ar-  John  had  passed  the  gate,  "  it  is,  I  find,  just  as 
rangement  with  me."  j  I  expected  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  at  all  what  to  do  in  the  case."  i  "  It  appears  to  be  so,"  replied  Jane ;  "  but 
"  Then  consult  some  friend — some  mutual  I'll  see  him  I  He  shall  tell  me  himself — if  he 
friend — say,  if  you  please,  Dr.  Farquar.  He  dare  to  tell  me ! — and  if  he  should,  I'll  pour 
knows  all  about  this  unhappy  affiiir ;  and  I  be-  into  his  ears  a  flood  of  truth  which  shall  at 
lieve  him  to  be  a  strictly  honorable  man ;  con-  once  overwhelm  him !  His  solemn  invocations 
suit  him.  I  am  content  to  leave  it  entirely  to  to  heaven — his  impious  assumption  of  sanctity 
him,  and  will  abide  by  his  decision.  You  will,  — his  apparently  pious  appeals  to  the  scrip- 
of  course,  bear  in  mind  that  if  you  bring  your  tures,  in  order  to  prove  that  our  prcceedingt 
action  with  the  view  of  exposing  George,  you  were  sanctioned  by  the  Most  High,  with  his 
will,  at  the  same  time,  cause  unlimited  pub-  thousand  blasphemies  when  he  used  to  kne^ 
licitv  to  be  given  to  that  poor  girl's  shame ;  and  call  upon  the  angels  to  record  hia  vowa 


at  all  ot  its  being  otherwise.  I  felt  sure  that 
he  would  abandon  her,  and  he  has  done  so." 

"  All  my  an.xiety,"  returned  Sir  John,  "  to 
induce  him  to  act  like  an  honorable  man,  has 
been  construed  into  a  desire  to  force  him  into 
the  marriage." 

"  Force  him  !"  echoed  Freeman  ;  "  his  own 
feelings — his  own  sense  of  justice — ought  to 
force  him.  But  what  sense  of  justice  can  he 
have  ?  He's  a  bad  man.  Sir  Jolin — a  bad  man ! 
Have  you  explained  this  to  Jane  ?" 

"  I  have,  Freeman ;  yes,  I  thought  it  useless 
to  keep  her  any  longer  in  suspense." 

"  Quite  right :  but  how  did  she  bear  it  ?" 

"  Better,  much  better  than  I  expected.  I 
find  that  she  has  more  spirit  than  I  imagined 
she  possessed." 

"  Her  possession  of  that  spirit,  Sir  John,  has 
amazed  me.  His  perfidy,  however,  has  inspired 
it.  Formerly  she  might  have  been  said  to  be 
a  simple  girl — tranquil  as  an  angel — gentle  and 
passionless  as  a  lamb — but  now  she  can  devel- 
ope  the  nerve  of  an  amazon  !  It  is,  Sir  John, 
the  spirit  of  one  who  feels  that  she  has  been 
indeed  deeply  wronged." 

"  It  is  well  that  she  has  this  spirit.  Freeman. 
It  will  tend  to  sustain  her.  The  blow  might 
have  broken  her  heart.  She,  however,  still 
clings  to  him — and  that  with  surprising  tenaci- 
ty !  She  will  not  yet  believe  that  his  decision 
is  final.  She'U  not  even  believe  it  to  be  volun- 
tary !  She  ascribes  it  to  some  evil  influence 
saving  paralyzed  his  feelings,  and  will  not  be 
convinced  that  he  has  abandoned  her  until  she 
hears  him  absolutely  declare  it !" 

"  No  ;  she  will  not.  I'm  aware  of  it  I"  said 
Freeman.  "  Nor  will  she  be  convinced  even 
then.  She'll  cling  to  her  faith  in  his  affection 
to  the  last." 

"  But  there  is  no  prospect.  Freeman,  of 
turning  him  now.  I  have  not  the  slightest 
hope  of  it !  I  feel  well  assured  that  his  deci- 
sion is  irrevocable,  and  therefore  we  must  now 
consider  what  is  to  be  done." 

"I  scarcely  know,  Sir  John,  what  can  be 
done." 

"  There  are,  as  you  are  aware.  Freeman,  two 
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and  to  bless  our  loves,  shall  be  recalled  to  his 
memory,  and  that  in  tones  which,  if  he  have  a 
heart  at  all,  shall  make  him  tremble  !" 

"  I  think,  my  dear,''  said  Freeman,  "  that  you 
had  better  not  see  him." 

"  Not  see  him,  father  I" 

"  No ;  I  really  would  not — unless,  indeed,  he 
should  call." 

"  Why,  what  have  I  to  fear  ?" 

"  He  may  insult  you." 

"  He  may :  but  am  I,  after  what  has  occur- 
red, to  fear  this  ?  No,  my  father ;  no.  There 
was  a  time  when  a  look  from  him  would  have 
subdued  me,  but  that  time  is  past." 

"  But  the  excitement,  my  dear — the  mere 
excitement  which  such  an  interview  must  in- 
duce would  be  injurious." 

"  Father,  I  should  be  firm ;  but  as  calm  as  I 
am  now." 

"  If  I  were  you,  my  dear,  I  would  treat  him 
with  contempt." 

"  I  will  do  so  ! — but  he  shall  know  it." 

"Well,  my  dear,  well,"  returned  Freeman; 
"  I  have  only  to  hope  that  all  unnecessary  ex- 
citement may  be  avoided.  Come,  kiss  me,  and 
be  calm.  Sir  John  has  made  two  propositions 
to  me ;  but  we'll  not  enter  into  them  now : 
we'll  talk  them  over  quietly  in  the  evening." 

"  Sir  John,"  said  Jane,  "  is  a  kind-hearted 
man.      I  only   wish — but   wishing   is   useless 

DOW." 

"  Be  of  good  cheer,  my  love,"  said  Freeman 
goothingly.  "  Things  may  even  now  turn  out 
better  than  you  imagine.  For  my  own  part," 
he  added,  "  I  congratulate  you  on  having  es- 
caped the  perpetual  tyranny  of  a  villain." 

"  A  villain,  indeed,"  said  Jane,  as  Freeman 
l«ft  her,  "  if — if  my  apprehensions  be  realized ! 
That  I  must  ascertain  :  that  I  must  know — and 
the  sooner  I  know  it  the  better.  He  is  gene- 
rally riding  in  the  park  about  this  time.  I'll 
go :  I'll  go  now,  and  if  I  should  see  him,  I'll 
demand  an  explanation  at  once." 

She  accordingly  dressed  and  proceeded  to  the 
park ;  but  was  of  course  unable  to  see  him,  he 
being  in  the  town  at  the  time,  dining  alone. 

Nor  did  he  return  until  late  in  the  evening, 
when,  heated  with  wine,  he  retired  to  his  room 
and  gloomily  dwelt  on  that  dreadful  design 
which  he  panted  to  carry  into  execution.  This 
design,  however,  was  not,  in  his  foul  imagina- 
tion, yet  perfected.  He  dreaded  detection,  and 
that  dread  hourly  increased ;  for  although  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  do  it,  he  could  not 
conceive  the  means  by  which  it  might  safely 
be  done.  His  conscience  he  had  silenced;  his 
feelings  he  had  deadened;  his  heart  he  had 
closed ;  and  his  whole  soul  was  set  upon  the 
action :  but  the  means  of  performing  that  ac- 
tion, without  being  detected,  harassed  him 
throughout  the  night. 

In  the  morning  Sir  John  received  a  letter 
from  the  widow,  and,  as  he  felt  sure  that  it  con- 
tained her  decision,  he  hesitated  for  some  time 
to  open  it — fearing  on  the  one  hand  and  hoping 
on  the  other.  He  did,  however,  eventually 
summon  sufficient  courage  to  break  the  seal, 
and,  having  done  so,  he  calmly  read  as  fol- 
lows:^ 


"  My  Dear  Sir  Jony, 

'•  I  liave  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  kind,  and,  to  me,  most  interesting  letter, 
this  morning;  and  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  the 
questions  which  you  liave  with  so"  much  deli- 
cacy proposed,  have  occupied  my  most  serious 
thoughts.  I  have  dwelt  upon  them  deeply :  I 
have  looked — as  far  as  my  humble  ability 
would  allow  me — at  every  point,  and  I  cannot 
but  feel  highly  hotiored,  and  proud  of  the  posi- 
tion I  hold  in  your  esteem.  My  most  earnest 
desire,  my  dear  Sir  Jolin,  is  to  promote  your 
happiness  by  all  the  means  at  my  command. 
It  ever  has  been  my  study  to  do  so,  and  I  know 
that  you  will  believe  me  when  I  sav  that  it 
ever  shall  be.  The  means,  however,  which  are 
not  at  my  command,  I,  of  course,  cannot  em- 
ploy, however  strongly  I  may  feel  that,  by  vir- 
tue of  their  adoption,  your  happiness  would  be 
enhanced. 

"  Now,  the  questions  which  you  have  so  kind- 
ly proposed  are  four  in  number;  and,  as  they 
appear  to  me  to  comprehend  every  point  of 
view  in  which  the  subject  can  be  placed,  I  will 
proceed  at  once  to  answer  those  questions  pre- 
cisely as  they  stand ; 

'•  In  the  first  place,  then,  I  do  not  think  that 
he  by  whom  the  promise  was  enjoined,  ima- 
gined that  you  would  ever  make  me  an  offer. 

"  Secondly,  I  do  not  beheve  that  if  he  had 
imagined  this,  that  promise  would  ever  have 
been  enjoined  at  all. 

"  Thirdly,  I  do  not  conceive,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  high  esteem  in  which  he  held 
you,  that,  if  it  were  possible  for  him  now  to 
sanction  our  marriage,  he  would  withhold  his 
consent;  but — 

"Fourthly, although  I  can  answer — conscien- 
tiously answer — the  preceding  questions  in  the 
negative,  I  cannot — 1  must  not — I  dare  not  con- 
sider myself  absolved  fiom  my  solemn  promise 
nevr  to  maiTj  again. 

"  You  will,  dear  Sir  John,  I  know,  appreciate 
the  motives  which  have  induced  me  to  arrive 
at  this  conclusion :  you  will,  I  well  know,  feel 
assured  that  nothing  but  tlie  strongest  convic- 
tion of  the  sacred  character  of  that  promise 
could  have  prompted  me  to  decline  the  higli 
honor  you  so  kindly  intended  to  confer:  my 
gratitude  appeals  to  me — my  heart  appeals  to 
me — my  pride  appeals  to  me — my  sense  of 
your  affection  appeals  to  me ;  but  that  which  I 
hold  to  be  a  sacred  duty  must  notwithstanding 
be  performed. 

"  I  remain,  dear  Sir  John,  with  deep  aftec- 
tion  and  gratitude,  ever  yours. 

"  Adelaide  Ward2e."' 

"  Well,"  said  Sir  John,  having  read  this  atten- 
tively, "she  is  right — quite  right ! — slie  is  per- 
fectly right!  The  promise  was  sacred,  altliough 
I  contend  still  that  he  had  no  right  to  enjoin  it. 
However,  that's  settled  :  no  more  neec^  be  said 
about  that.  Her  decision  is  final,  and  there's 
an  end  of  it,  of  course.  I  cannot,  however,  but 
admire  her  devotion.  I  respect  her  for  it :  I 
respect  her  more  than  ever  ! — at  the  same  time 
I  more  than  ever  regret  that  that  solemn  pro- 
mise was  made." 

He   then   placed   the   letter  in  one  of  the 
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drawers  of  the  library  table,  and  ordered  his 
carriage,  and  paced  the  room  thoughtfully  until 
it  was  iiniiounced,  when  he  entered  and  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  town. 

Georj>e — who  was  on  the  qui  vive — saw  him 
start,  and  iininediatuly  entered  the  library.  He 
also  had  received  a  letter  that  morning — a  let- 
ter from  D'Almaine  —  requesting  immediate 
payment  of  the  amount  of  his  I.O.U. — namely, 
five  iiundred  pounds  —  and  stating  that  he 
would  not  have  ap|)lied  for  it  on  ani/  account 
had  he  not  lost  all  the  money  at  his  command. 

It  was  not,  liowever,  in  order  to  study  or  to 
dwell  upon  the  contents  of  this  letter  that 
George  entered  the  librsiry :  it  was  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  whether  any  memoranda 
had  been  made  by  Sir  John,  having  reference 
to  the  contemplated  arrangement  witli  Free- 
man; and  as  he  had  keys  in  his  possession 
which  would  unlock  nearly  the  whole  of  Sir 
John's  private  drawers,  he  proceeded  to  inves- 
tigate, and  found  the  widow's  letter ! 

This  he  read — he  read  it  twice,  in  order  to 
understand  it  perfectly,  and  the  result  was — a 
sneer. 

"  Oh,"  said  he,  contemptuously,  "  she'll  not 
marry  again.  But  what  of  that  ?''  he  added, 
with  a  scowl.  "  She  must  be  pensioned  ! — and 
toill  be  pensioned — on  the  estate !  Will  she  ? 
— will  she  ?     We'll  see  about  tliat." 

His  search  was  resumed,  but  nothing  could 
be  found  having  reference  to  Jane 

"  He  has,"  said  he,  "  I  know  been  at  work 
upon  something,  and  may  have  it  with  him. 
Where  is  he  gone  now  ?  Why  in  all  probabi- 
lity to  his  solicitor,  and  that  with  instructions 
to  alter  his  will,  so  that  he  may  leave  me  a 
comparative  beggar  !  I'll  follow  him.  I  shall 
find  his  carriage  somewhere  about  the  town,  and 
if  I  find  it,  then  all  doubt  will  be  at  an  end." 

Having  carefully  replaced  the  Widow's  let- 
ter, he  ordered  his  horse,  and  proceeded  at  a 
somewhat  rapid  pace  across  the  park  ;  but  lie 
had  scarcely  passed  the  Lodge  than  he  saw 
Jane  approaching  !  He,  however  took  no  ap- 
parent notice,  and  would  have  dashed  past  her; 
but  as  she,  perceiving  his  design,  went  into  tlie 
road,  and  stood  immediately  before  him,  he 
stopped. 

"  What  now  ?"  he  demanded,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  ferocity.  "  What  do  you  want 
with  me?"' 

"  George  !"  said  Jane,  tremulously. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  You  know  my  deci- 
sion, and  by  that  I  shall  abide." 

"  Hear  me  !" 

"  You  received  my  last  note,  I  presume  ?" 

"  Yes,  George,  yes  ;  but  you  surely  could  not 
mean — " 

"  That  which  I  said  there  I  meant,  and  mean 
still  1" 

"  Will  you  hear  me  ?" 

"  No  !     Nor  will  I  be  detained." 
"  But   George  ! — George  !'    she   exclaimed, 
with  energy,  as  she  attempted  to  .oeize  the  bri- 
jle — "  you  shall  hear  me  !" 

George  on  the  instant  struck  his  spurs  into 
the  horse,  and  with  a  witheiing  look  of  deci 
sion,  left  her. 

For  some  moments  Jai/e  stood  motionless; 


but  he  was  no  sooner  lost  to  her  view  than  sha 
turned,  and  heaving  a  deep  sigh,  exclaimed, 
"And  is  it  so!  Is  this  lie  who  was  the  ctntre 
of  my  hopes — my  fond  heart's  preceptor—  the 
idol  of  my  soul !  Monster  1  But  he  yet  n/iall 
hear  me!  He  shall  not  always  thus  es  Jipe. 
I'll  haunt  him  until  I  have  told  him  all,  anil 
made  his  false  heart  tremble  !" 

She  wept  not — no,  she  could  not  weep  ■  he,i 
indignation  bore  her  up,  and  she  turned  towai'ds 
home  with  an  aching  heart,  but  without  a  sm^ 
gle  tear. 

Having  entered  the  town,  George  found  Sir 
John's  carriage  at  the  door  of  his  solicitor  ;  and 
feeling  then  perfectly  convinced  that  Sir  John 
was  there  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instructions 
for  the  draught  of  a  fresh  will,  he  jjroceeded 
to  the  inn  at  which  he  had  dined  the  previous 
day,  with  the  view  of  deciding  there  upon  tlie 
means  by  which  his  dreadful  design  should  be 
accomplished. 

"Now,"  thought  he,  as  he  sat  alone  with  a 
bottle  of  sherry  before  liiui — "  now  all  is  clear. 
A  fresh  will  is  to  be  made,  and  that  not  only 
on  the  eve  of  this  marriage,  but  when  his  Ade- 
laide is  to  be  pensioned  ;  and  this  girl  is  to  bo 
pensioned,  while  he  is  panting  to  wreak  his  re- 
venge upon  me  1  It  must  not  be  done !  It 
shall  not  be  done  !  Am  I  to  be  reduced  to 
penury — held  up  to  the  scorn  and  contempt  of 
the  world — pointed  at  as  the  pitiably  poor 
elder  brother,  and  despised  as  all  in  the  world 
are  despised,  who  possess  not  the  means  of 
commaiidivg  respect — when  one  blow,  or  one 
touch  of  the  trigger,  would  prevent  it  ?  What 
have  I  to  fear  if  this  be  done,  without  exciting 
suspicion  ?  What  is  his  life  to  me  ?  What  but 
a  prolific  source  of  insult,  contumely,  and  ap- 
prehension ?  The  longer  he  lives  the  more  I 
shall  be  injured,  while  his  death  now  would 
give  me  wealth  and  consequent  power !  Four- 
fifths  of  his  estate  belong  to  me  ;  and  the  will 
which  secures  them  to  me  is  now  to  be  super- 
seded !  Why,  who  but  a  fool  would  suffer 
this  when  he  is  in  possession  of  the  power  to 
prevent  it  ?  Who  but  an  idiot  would  stand 
tamely  by  and  see  himself  struck  down  from 
affluence  to  poverty,  when  he  might  avert  the 
blow  by  simply  extending  his  arm  !  Am  I 
such  an  idiot  ?  No !  His  death  to  me  is 
wealth — his  life  degradation  !  And  what  is 
his  life  ?  What  is  it  to  me,  smarting  as  I  an? 
under  a  deep  sense  of  injury  ?  But  if  it  were 
not  so,  what  is  the  life  of  one  man  more  than 
that  of  another  ?  If  you  are  met  by  one  on 
the  road  who  demands  your  purse,  what  is 
vour  first  impulse  ?  Why,  to  shnot  him  through 
the  head ;  and  if  you  do  so  what  remorse  do 
you  feel  ?  None.  If,  then,  no  remorse  is  felt 
ifor  the  death  of  a  man  who  would  deprive  you 
of  a  paltry  sum  of  monej%  the  loss  of  which 
would  be  unfelt,  which  you  would  give  for  a 
toy  or  spend  for  wine  in  an  hour,  what  remorse 
should  be  felt  for  the  death  a  man  who  seeks  to 
deprive  vou  of  all  you  can  hope  for  in  the 
world,  and  thus  to  reduce  you  to  a  state  of 
destitution  ?  This  estate  is  worth  seventy  or 
eightv  thousand  pounds.  I  would  shoot  any 
man  "on  the  instant  if  he  stopped  me  on  the 
road  and  attempted  tc  rob  me  of  a  mere  five- 
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pound  note,  and  yet  I  hesitate  to  do  the  same 
thing  to  the  man  who  seeks  to  deprive  me  of 
seventy  or  eighty  thousand.  Why,  what  an 
anomaly  is  this !  Why  should  remorse  be  felt 
in  the  one  case  more  than  in  the  other  ?  Be- 
cause you  are  legally  authorized  to  kill  in  the 
one  and  not  in  the  other.  Does  the  law,  then, 
create  our  feelings  ?  Are  our  feelings  the  mere 
creatures  of  the  law  ?  It  must  be  so.  We 
kill  a  man  for  lUegalbi  attempting  to  rob  us, 
and  think  but  little  cf  it,  because  the  law  sanc- 
tions the  act.  We  kill  a  man  for  legally  at- 
tempting to  rob  us,  and  tremble  because  the 
law  does  not  sanction  the  act.  The  law,  then, 
in  the  creator  of  our  feehngs.  They  depend  for 
existence  upon  the  law ;  and  all  that  we  hear 
about  conscience  and  remorse  is  ascribable  sole- 
ly to  the  dread  oi  law.  To  act  without  exciting 
suspicion,  therefore,  is  the  only  real  difficulty 
in  a  case  of  this  description  to  be  surmounted. 
To  act  without  exciting  suspicion — now  stop — 
how  can  that  be  done  now  ?  Why,  the  very 
fact  of  liis  having  given  instructions  for  this 
fresh  will,  in  order  to  deprive  me  of  all  to  which 
by  nature  I  am  entitled,  will,  in  the  event  of 
his  deatli,  cause  suspicion  to  fall  at  once  upon 
me.  He  is  no  common  man,  and  therefore  the 
investigation  would  be  of  no  common  charac- 
ter ;  and  even  if  it  were,  that  alone  would  be 
sufficient.  It  would  be  seen — those  instructions 
would  prove — that  we  were  not  on  very  affec- 
tionate terms  ;  and  as  I  should  appear  to  be 
the  only  man  with  whom  he  was  not  friendly, 
I  should  be  fixed  upon  as  the  only  man  who 
could  or  would  take  away  his  life  !  There's 
the  grand  point :  it  is  not  his  death,  it  is  the 
law !  Am  I,  then,  to  abandon  tlie  design  ? 
Stay — stay  I  A  happy  thought ;  yes,  indeed  a 
happy  thought !  Strange  that  it  should  not 
have  occurred  to  me  before.  The  very  thing. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  fortunate ;  and 
to  happen,  too,  at  thi*  very  time.  Now  weigh 
it — weigh  it  calmly — don't  force  the  construc- 
tion :  look  strictly  to  the  natural  result.  He 
has  proposed  to  the  Widow.  Very  well.  It 
is  clear,  from  the  questions  that  she  has  an- 
swered, that  he  was  anxious  to  make  her  his 
■?.ife.  Very  good.  Now  doubtless  the  rest  of 
his  letter  was  written  in  a  most  atfectionate 
strain.  Well,  Til  take  that  for  granted,  but 
nothing  of  which  I  have  no  absolute  knowledge 
must  enter  into  my  calculations  now.  He  was 
anxious  to  have  her,  and  she  rejected  him  ! — 
that  is  on  record  :  her  letter,  of  course,  will 
prove  that  she  rejected  him.  Well  1  He  re- 
ceived the  intelligence  this  morning — mark,  this 
very  morning  !  What,  then,  if  he  should  hap- 
pen to  be  found  dead  to-night,  with  a  pistol  in 
his  right  hand  ?  What  would  be  the  inference? 
Wliat  could  be  the  inference  ?  What  could  his 
death  be  ascribed  to  ?  What  but  to  temporary 
insanity,  induced  by  the  fact  of  his  having  been 
rejected !  How  else  could  a  jury  decide,  with 
this  evidence  before  them  ?  They  could  bring 
no  other  verdict  in !  and  suspicion  would  fall 
upon  no  one  then — all  would  be  free  from  the 
Blightest  taint.  We  know  that  if  it  be  not 
strictly  true,  it  is  proverbial,  or,  at  all  events, 
conventionally  understood,  that  the  amative 
paijsions  of  a  man  of  his  age  amount  to  a  spe- 


cies of  infatuation,  to  which  insanity  is  nearlj 
allied.  Well,  then,  will  it  not  be  taken  for 
granted  that  he  was  so  infatuated  with  her  that 
when  he  rece  ved  the  intelligence  of  his  being 
rejected,  he  became  so  depressed  that  self-des- 
truction was  the  result  ?  Why  of  course  it 
will  !     He  dies  to-night !'' 

Having  with  a  brutal  scowl  arrive.l  =it  this 
dreadful  decision,  he  hastily  finished  his  wine 
and  left  the  inn  ;  and,  as  he  rode  slowly  out  of 
the  town,  he  considered  how  he  should  act  at 
the  Hall  before  the  horrible  deed  was  done. 

"  I'll  dine  with  him  to-day,"  said  he  at  length  ; 
"it  will  not  be  a  very  agreeable  tete  a-tete,  but 
it  will  tend  to  shut  up  the  servants'  mouths, 
which  I  might  perhaps  otherwise  open.  He'll 
not  say  much  to  me,  I  dare  say  :  on  the  subject 
of  that  girl  he  has  promised  to  say  no  more, 
and  I  shall  say  as  little  on  that  or  any  other 
subject  to  him.  Yes,  I'll  dine  with  him — I'd 
rather  not,  of  course  ;  but  I  must — unless, 
indeed,  I  see  a  chance  of  bringing  him  down, 
when,  of  course,  he  will  dine  no  more.  That 
infernal  D'Almaine ! — he  must  write  for  his 
money,  and  just  at  this  time,  too.  Well !  But 
stop,"  he  added  on  reaching  the  road  which  he 
almost  invariably  took  on  his  way  home  ;  "  I 
may  as  well  go  round.  I  may  be  waylaid 
again  by  that  cursed  girl.  She  seems  despe- 
rate— and  her  object  may  be  to  have  a  pop  at 
me.  I  shoukhi't  be  astonished  if  she  were  to 
try  it.  I  wish  she  would  ! — I'd  soon  get  rid  of 
her  !     Still  perhaps,  I  had  better  go  round." 

He  then  turned  oif  and  leaped  one  of  the 
park  fences,  and,  as  he  approached  the  Hall, 
Oorney  ran  in  almost  breathless  haste  towards 
him  and  cried,  "  Mr.  George  !  Sir!  Have  you 
seen  a  madman  ?" 

"A  madman?"  said  George  with  a  careless 
air.  "  There  are  madmen  enough  in  this  sinful 
world.     All  men  are  mad  sometimes." 

"  Yes,  sir — I  know,  sir  ;  but  have  you  seen 
a  real  one — a  real  insane  one — a  regular  right 
on  lunatic  of  a  madman  ?" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  A  madman,  sir — a  real  deranged  madman 
which  runs  about  and  bites  every  mortal  flesh 
he  sees  !     Have  you  seen  him,  sir  ?" 

"  No." 

"  Then  you're  lucky." 

"  Now,  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Why,  sir,  one  of  that  specie  has  just  broke 
loose— cut  clean  away  from  Dr.  Briggs's — 
vanished  like  a  mortal  spirit  somewhere,  sir, 
with  the  Doctor's  double-barrelled  gun  under 
his  arm  !" 

"  Who  told  you  of  this  ?" 

"  The  Doctor's  been  here,  sir,  and  nil  his  men 
— sweating  like  bullocks,  and  running  here  and 
there,  sir,  as  if  they'd  all  turned  mad  them- 
selves. Sir  John,  too,  lie's  in  a  fine  way  abou* 
it!  He  sent  for  the  keepers,  and  called  the 
grooms,  and  had  every  horse  in  the  stable 
mounted,  and  sent  some  one  way  and  some 
another — I  never  see  such  a  job  in  my  life 
before !'' 

"  He  escaped  from  Dr.  Briggs's,  did  you 
not  say  ?'' 

"  Yes,  sir,  ho  cut  with  a  double-barrelled  gun.' 

"  Do  you  know  wliat  sort  of  man  he  is  j" 
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"A  fino,  fall,  g-v^ntlemanly  man,  fir,  they  said,  I  would  have  an  agreeable   eflFecl,  he  thus  ad- 
whicli  has  been  there  no  time  hardly."  j  dressed  him: — 

"  Lejeiiiie !'  thought  (leorj^e.   "He  has  made       "  (ro  away,  my  good  gentleman;  this  isn't 


his  escape,  and  that  without  the  aid  of  my  four- 
and-tweiity  ponwlers.  VVhich  way  did  the  Doc- 
tor goT'  he  incjuired. 

"Straight  through  the  park,  sir,  along  with 
Sir  John.  The  Doctor  says  lie's  sure  he's  con- 
cealed about  here  somewhere." 

"  Well,  then,"  Paid  George,  "  I  suppose  that 
T  must  follow  them." 

"  Don't,  sir !"  cried  Corney — "for  goodness 
eake,  don't !  I  would  not  advise  you,  by  no 
means,  to  go.  Now  do  stop  at  home  :  he  may 
do  you  a  mischief.  Remember,  sir,  he's  got  the 
Doctor's  double-barrelled  gun,  and  it's  loaded — 
I'll  be  bound  to  say  up  to  the  nuizzle.  Be- 
sides, sir — now  only,  sir,  just  look  here — I'm 
the  only  mortal  man  about  the  premises;  and 
if  he  should  come,  sir,  while  I  am  alone,  the  con- 
sequences can't  be  accounted  for.  Don't  go,  sir 
— pray  don't.  Be  advised  by  me.  1{  he  should 
let  fly"  at  you,  he'll  bring  you  down  like  life — 
and  that  you'd  not  be  a  bit  the  better  for,  I 
know." 

George,  apparently  regardless  of  this  ex- 
tremely touching  appeal,  continued  to  look 
round  the  park  with  the  view  of  catching  a 
glimpse  of  some  one ;  and  when  at  length  Sir 
John  and  the  Doctor  appeared  in  the  distance, 
he  struck  spurs  into  his  horse,  and  left  Corney 
alone. 

"  George,"  said  Sir  John,  as  he  approached, 
"  Lejeune  has  made  his  escape 

"  How  long  has  he  been  gone  V  inquired 
George. 

"  I  missed  him  about  an  hour  ago,"  replied 
the  Doctor,  "  and  my  impression  is  that  he's 
concealed  somewhere  near." 

"  You  have  sent  men  off,  I  find." 

"  In  every  direction." 

"  Well,  let  us  ride  round :  we  may  meet  witl 
him  here." 

"  If  you  see  him,  be  cautious  ;  he  has  my  gun 
with  him." 

"  Loaded  ?" 

"  Doubtless :  he  took  flasks  and  all." 

"  But  how  did  he  escape  ?" 

•*  One  of  my  stupid  men  who  had  been  clean- 
ing the  gun,  incautiously  left  it  in  sight  of  Le- 
jeune, who,  taking  advantage  of  his  absence 
entered  the  room,  passed  through  the  house 
and  got  over  the  gate." 

"  He  may  have  taken  the  road  to  London," 
said  George. 

"  If  so,"  returned  the  Doctor,  "  my  men  are 
Bure  to  catch  him." 

"  I  hope  so — I  hope  so,"  observed  Sir  John. 
*•  If  he  should  reach  there,  and  call  at  his  bro- 
ther's house  in  Charles's  absence,  the  conse- 
quences may  be  fearful." 

"  He  has  not  taken  that  road.  He's  not  far 
oft     We  shall  find  him." 

"  A  sad  job — a  very  sad  job,"  said  Sir  John, 
wlio  led  the  way  into  one  of  the  plantations; 
but  scarcely  had  lie  done  so  when  Richard 
walked  deliberately  up  to  the  Hall 


the   house ;  you've  made   a  mistake ;  it's  the 
other,  further  on." 

Richard  looked  up  indignantly  on  being  thus 
addressed,  and  said  with  an  air  of  authority, 
'•  Some  wine,  fellow — give  me  some  wine." 

"  We  don't  sell  it  here  :  Ave  don't,  indeed." 
rejilied  Corney.  "  You'll  get  it  at  the  other 
house,  sir,  capital  I" 

"  I'll  have  it  here !"  cried  Richard. 

"  But  there's  nobody  at  home  1" 

"  Are  not  i/oh  at  home  ?" 

Well,  Corney  felt  strongly  at  the  time  that 
he  could  not,  with  any  degree  of  propriety, 
deny  himself;  but  then  what  was  to  be  done? 

"  Instantly  come  down !"  cried  Richard, 
fiercely  ;  "  or,"  he  added,  pointing  to  his  gun, 
"  I'll  bring  you  down  !" 

This  was  said  in  a  tone  so  commanding  that 
Corney  was  really  about  to  obey,  when  a  plea- 
sant thought  struck  him,  and  he  said  in  a  voice 
of  surpassmg  gentleness,  "  Put  the  gun  down, 
sir :  please,  put  it  down — there's  a  good  gen 
tleman  !  put  the  gun  down." 

"  Put  the  gun  down  1    Why  ?" 

"  I  can't  bear  the  sight  of  a  gun, — I  can't,  in- 
deed, sir:  it  sends  me  into  fits." 

"  /  never  surrender  my  arms.  Now,  sir ! 
Do  you  hear?" 

"  Will  you  wait  till  I  open  the  door  ?" 

"  Be  quick,  then ! — I'm  off  to  my  flominions." 

"  That'll  do,"  cried  Corney  confidentially  ta 
himself,  as  he  left  the  window — "  that'll  do  out 
and  out !  If  he'll  only  just  wait  till  1  open  the 
door,  he'll  oblige  me,  inasmuch  as  he  don't 
catch  me  opening  of  it  at  all." 

He  then  ran  down  staii-s,  and  on  reaching  the 
servants'  hall  he  cried,  '•  Sarah,  Ann,  Charlotte, 
Cook,  all  of  you — he's  here  !" 

"  Gracious  !  Who  ?"  demanded  the  whole  of 
them  at  once. 

"  The  madman  ?" 

"  The  madman  ? — Here  ?" 

"  Run  for  your  lives  !" 

"  Where  are  we  to  run  to  ?" 

"  Anywhere !" 

Sarah  thought  of  clinging  to  Corney;  Cook 
tlKHight  of  running  up  into  her  bedroom  and 
hiding  beneath  the  clothes  ;  Ann  thought  of  the 
beer-cellar ;  Susan  thought  of  the  wood-house ; 
while  Charlotte  thought  of  fainting ;  but  all, 
without  giving  expression  to  their  thoughts, 
stood  and  stared  at  each  other  bewildered. 

"  Hark  !"  cried  Corney,  with  an  electric  eff"ect, 
as  Richard  entered  the  house,  having  found  that 
by  simply  turning  the  handle  of  the  outer  door, 
he  could  open  it.  "  Hark !  he's  now  in  the 
house  1  Let's  all  cut  into  the  shrubbery  be- 
hind. If  he  should  come  that  way,  Ave  can 
dodge  him  about.  He  inay  get  into  the  maze, 
and  if  he  should,  he'll  be  right  enough  there — 
come  along !" 

He  led  the  way,  and  the  women  instinctively 
followed ;  while  Richard,  having  entered  the 
room  into  which  he  had  previously  been  shown. 


Corney,  who  ha<l   been  fearfully  on  the  look, and  finding  Sir  John's   lunch  set  out,  went  to 
out,  saw  him   from  one   of  the  upper  windows'  work  with  an  air  of  peculiar  satisfaction, 
Bfoss  ihe  lawn,  and,  conceiving  that  politeness!     "  What's  he  like  ?"  inquired  Sarah,  when  shtf 
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and  the  re«l  }iacl  estab'ii^^licd  theiii<eIve-<  in 
what  they  deemed,  under  the  circuuistauce-;,  an 
ehgdile  situation. 

"What's  he  like?  Why,  Til  tell  yoa  what 
he's  like,"  replied  Corney.  "  Did  you  ever  see 
a  regular  ihiuoceros  ? — because  if  you  didn't, 
he's  for  all  the  world  like  one ;  large  grey 
wliskers,  like  a  brace  of  big  bushes  in  a  snow 
storm!  eyes  hke  a  couple  of  cuke  fiu'iiaces! 
tooth  like  the  tusks  of  the  wild  boar  of  the  wil- 
derness !  a  nose  like  the  trunk  of  a  Chinese  ele 
pi  .ant!  hands  like  the  claws  of  a  Bengal  tiger, 
and  stands,  I  should  say,  about  thirteen  foot 
high!" 

"  Gracious  1"  cried  Sarah.  "  Lor !  if  he  should 
come  here  !" 

"  Is  he  married  ?"  inquired  Cook. 

"  Well.  I  should  think  he  is,"  replied  Corney. 
*'  He  looks  quite  wild  enough  for  a  married 
man." 

"  Wild  enough !  W^hat  do  you  mean  by 
that  ?" 

"  Why,  he  looks  like  a  man  driven  wild  by 
his  -wife." 

"  Well,"  interrupted  Ann,  "  I  don't  en\'y  his 
wife.  I  wouldn't  have  such  a  monster  for  all 
I  could  see.  I  like  a  tallish  man — that  I  cer- 
tainly do — but  thirteen  foot  high  is  out  of  all 
kind  of  conscience !  I  should  like  to  see  him 
too — at  a  respectable  distance." 

"  You'd  faint,"  returned  Corney ;  "  you'd  go 
into  fits." 

"  I  wonder  what  he's  up  to  now  ?"  said 
Cook. 

"  He  don't  know  himself,"  replied  Corney ; 
"  and  that's  where  the  philosopliic  part  of  the 
business  is  !  You  see,"  he  added,  assuming  the 
air  of  an  oracle,  "  when  a  man's  mad,  he's  right 
on  crazy.  He's  insane — a  madman  is — reguhir 
insane.  His  intellects  is  wdiat  you  may  call  de- 
ranged. His  upper  story's  conglomerated:  his 
roof  isn't  sound:  it's  either  cracked  or  got  a  tile 
off  pomewheie.  He  liasn't  his  right  change 
He's  a  lunatic — an  insane  man  is — a  real 
original  lunatic,  and  that  of  such  dimen- 
fiions  that  he's  out  of  his  mind,  just  the  same 
as  a  grocer's  out  of  tea  when  he  hasn't  got  any 
in  stock." 

"  Yes,  exactly,"  said  Sarah.  "  Go  on,  Corne- 
lius ;  I  like  to  hear  you  talk,  because  there 
alius  sure  to  be  sutFen  in  what  you  say." 

"  Well,"  pursued  Corney,  "  as  I  was  expos- 
triculatiiig,  the  intellects  of  his  mind  is  turned 
tf)psy-turvy,  and  he  knows  no  more  about  any- 
thing than  nothing.  He's  compos  niempos, 
which  is  the  French  for  no  how.  He's  a  ma- 
niac— an  universal  ninnyhamnier — which  means 
that  his  brains  is  in  such  fits  that  he's  no  con- 
trol over  their  transmigration.  If  he  bites  a 
piece  out  of  your  arm.  he  thinks  it's  a  bit  of  a 
buttock  of  beef;  if  he  swallows  a  slice  of  your 
cheek,  he  thinks  it's  part  of  the  breast  of  a 
chicken.  Very  well  Now  suppose  I  was  mad, 
I  should,  of  course,  be  in  a  state  of  know-no- 
thingness ;  and  suppose  I  was  promoted  to  that 
Ptate,  what  should  I  do?  What  should  I  do  I 
Why  anything  in  life.  I  should  kiss  every  girl 
in  the  universal  world,  and  knock  down  every 
man  that  came  across  me.  I  sliould  eat  and 
diinkjust  all  I  liked — take  champagne  instead 


of  beer,  and  put  up  for  a  member  of  parliament 
It  isn't  of  much  use  for  a  man  in  this  world  t<? 
know  nothing;  but  if  I  knew  nothing  I  should 
do  all  sorts  of  unaccountable  things,  because  I 
siiould  be  an  unaccountable  being.  If  1  wer* 
mad,  wnuldii't  I  have  a  game!  In  the  first 
place  I'd  kiss  you  all  regular  round,  and  then 
go  on  a  quiet  expedition  of  pleasuie.  Id  pot 
ter  (xeorge  clean  off  his  horse,  to  begin  with.  I 
should  like  to  do  that  above  a  bit !" 

"But  why?"'  inquired  Ann.  "He's  a  nice, 
quiet,  pious  man  enough." 

"  So  he  may  be,"  replied  Corney,  "  very  nice, 
and  quiet,  and  particular  pious  as  well;  but 
what  would  that  signify  then  to  me  ?  His  pio- 
sity  wouldn't  weigh  an  ounce  then  in  mv  scale  ! 
I'd  just  as  soon  pitch  him  off  his  horse  as  I'd 
marry  you ;  but  1  must,  of  course,  be  mad  to  do 
either." 

Ann  curled  her  lip  with  the  view  of  express- 
ing contempt,  while  Sarah  smiled,  and  reaUy 
felt  delighted. 

"  Hark !"  cried  Cook,  as  Sir  John  and  George 
approached,  having  scoured  the  plantations, 
examined  the  hedges,  given  notice  to  every 
farmer  on  the  estate,  and  left  the  Doctor  to  as- 
certain if  any  intelligence  had  reached  home — 
"  he's  comuig  —  he's  coming  —  he's  certainly 
coming !" 

"  Hold  your  tongue  —  hold  your  tongue ! 
There's  a  stir,"  said  Corney,  "but  it  sounds 
like  the  stir  of  horses.  Hark  1  There's  the 
bell !" 

"  And  Sir  John's  bell  1"  said  Cook. 

"  Yes,  we  know  it's  Sir  John's  bell — that  we 
know;  but  we  don't  know  who  rang  it.  Tlie 
madman  can  pull  a  rope  as  well  as  Sir  John, 
and  the  bell  would  as  soon  ring  for  one  as  the 
other ;  it  would  make  no  difference  at  all  to  the 
bell!" 

'*  There  it  is  again  !"  cried  Cook ;  "  you'd  bet- 
ter go." 

'•  Well,  we'll  go  if  you  like,  for  I  think  it's 
Sir  John." 

"  We  go !  Are  you  a  man  ? — afraid  to  go 
without  u- !' 

"  Afraid  !  Pooh  !  What  do  you  mean  ? 
Afraid !  There  we  see  the  ingratitude  of  the 
sex !  My  object  is  to  protect  you  !  Su[)pose 
you  were  attacked  in  my  absence,  why  you'd 
all  of  you  go  right  off  into  fits  without  any  pro- 
tection at  all !  No !  I'll  stick  to  you  like  a 
man :  ungrateful  as  you  are,  I'll  protect  you 
still !" 

"Cornelius!"  shouted  Sir  John  at  this  mo- 
ment, apprehensive  that  something  very  serious 
had  liappened, — "  Cornelms .'" 

"  Here,  Sir  John — here  ! "  cried  Corney,  who«e 
breast  Sir  John's  appearance  reinspired  with 
courage.     "  We're  here  !" 

"  Why,"  demanded  Sir  John,  as  he  approach- 
ed tlie  siirubbery,  "  wdiat  is  the  meaning  of  alj 

this  r 

"  The  madman  !"  cried  Corney — "  the  mad- 
man. Sir  John  !'' 

"  Have  you  seen  him  ?" 

"  Oh  !  awful.  Sir  John ! — He's  been  here,  and 
he's  here  now.'' 

"  Where  ?" 

"  In  the  housa." 
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*  Run  round  and  tell  George:  you'll  find  liim 
ax  the  stable :  tell  him  to  come  here  to  me." 
"  Shall  I  call  fo  him  ?" 
♦'  No,  make  no  noise." 

"  But  I  dussent  go  alone  if  you'd  give  me  the 
world  !  I'll  go  anywhere  with  you,  Sir  John  ; 
but—" 

"  Then  we'll  go  together." 
Coriiej-  looked  at  the  maids  with  an  expres- 
sion which  proved  that  lie  had  at  that  time  a 
strong  prejudice  in  favor  of  remaining  in  tlujir 
society  ;  but  he,  notwithstanding,  followed  Sir 
John  into  the  stable,  where,  in  the  presence  of 
George,  he  felt  a  little  better. 

"  George,"  said  Sir  Jolin,  "  Richard's  now  in 
the  house.     How  are  we  to  proceed  ?" 

"  In  the  house !"  cried  George.  "  Why  how 
long  has  he  been  there  '(" 

"  He  came  very  soon  after  you  left,"  replied 
Corney.  "  I  was  at  one  of  the  windows,  and  he 
■wanted  some  wine,  and  threatened  to  shoot  me 
if  I  didn't  give  him  some  :  so  I  ran  down  stairs 
and  warned  the  maids,  and  when  we  heard  him 
enter  the  house,  we  all  ran  into  the  shrubbery 
together." 

"  You  should  have  left  them  there,"  said 
George,  "  and  come  in  search  of  us.  We  should 
then  have  had  the  Doctor  with  us.  However, 
■we  must  do  the  best  we  can  as  it  is." 

"  How  do  you  propose  to  act  ?"  inquired  Sir 
John. 

"  Why,"  replied  George,  "  we  must  first  as- 
certain which  room  he  is  in,  and  then  his  posi- 
tion will  teach  us  how  to  act.  If  lie  should 
have  the  gun  by  his  side,  I  must  pounce  upon 
bim  before  he  can  raise  it :  if  not,  I  shall  go 
very  quietly  to  work,  and  while  we  are  shaking 
hands  together,  secure  him."' 

"  Well,  for  Heaven's  sake  be  cautious,  George 
— pray  be  cautious.  If  he  shoiddhave  the  gun 
in  his  hand,  retire.  We  can  mount  and  follow 
him,  if  he  should  escape." 

"  We  shall  be  able  to  manage,  no  doubt," 
said  George,  "  without  running  much  risk. 
But  the  moment  I  seize  him,  you  must  come  to 
my  aid." 

This  was  understood,  and  they  entered  the 
house  and  searched  every  room,  but  without 
success :  no  Richard  Lejeune  could  be  found. 
It  was,  however,  perfectly  manifest  that  he  had 
been  into  one  of  the  front  parlors,  and  helped 
himself  to  some  wine  and  a  part  of  a  cold 
chicken  which  Corney  had  duly  set  out  for  Sir 
John  ;  but  beyond  this,  no  trace  of  him  could 
be  discovered. 

"  ft  is  strange,"  observed  George,  "  that  we 
saw  nothing  of  him  as  we  returned.  The  Doc- 
tor is  right :  he  is  still  somewhere  near." 

"  Which  way,  sir,  is  it  to  his  dominions  ?"  in- 
q-jired  Corney. 

"  His  dominions?" 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  he  said  he  was  off  to  his  domi- 
nions." 

"  He  would  have  been  in  his  dominions  by 
this  time,"  said  George,  "  if  you  had  done  that 
which  you  ought  to  have  done  " 

"  Frightened  as  I  was,  sir,  I  didn't  know 
what  to  do  :  that's  the  truth,  sir, — and  nothing 
but  the  truth." 

"  Well,"  said  Su-  John,  «  it's  useless  talking 


now  of  wliat  nii^rjit,  have  been  (lone.  I  am 
very,  very  sorry  that  we  were  not  here." 

"  It's  all  for  the  best.  Sir  John,  'peiid  upon 
that,"  observed  Corney,  with  increased  bold- 
ness. "  If  you  had  been  here,  and  had  gone  to 
that  door,  he  n\iglit  have  brought  you  down  hke 
a  bird!  Such  an  eye  for  a  sliot !  and  feuch 
whiskers  ! — my  patience  !     There,  if — '" 

"  You  had  better  tell  the  girls  that  he  lias 
left,"  said  Sir  John,  and  Corney,  who  perceived 
that  his  eloquence  was  not  very  highly  apfiro- 
ciated,  instantly  bowed,  and  withdrew. 


CHAPTER    XVL 

THE    DEED ! 

About  an  hour  after  Richard's  retreat  from 
the  Hall — that  is  to  say  about  five  o'clock — the 
keepers  and  grooms  whom  Sir  John  had  des 
patched,  returned  from  their  fruitless  expedi- 
tion; and  when  they  had  put  up  their  horses, 
Sir  John — who  was  pacing  the  lawn  in  a  state 
of  great  anxiety — sent  them  all  in  to  have  some 
refreshment. 

George  was  in  his  own  room  at  the  lime,  and 
with  a  bottle  of  brandy  before  him,  gloomily 
encouraging  the  most  revolting  thoughts, 

"  Action  !"  he  at  length  exclaimed.  "  Action ! 
It  must  be  done.  The  injuries  he  is  anxious  to 
inflict  upon  me  justify  it :  my  own  dearest  in- 
terests demand  it  !  If  that  lunatic  fiad  brt)ught 
him  down,  he  would  have  saved  me  the  trouble; 
but  as  it  is,  by  my  hand  he  must  fall !  Now, 
then,  to  be  a  mere  machine.  No  maudlin  sym- 
pathy— no  sense  of  feehng — neither  fear  nor 
affection  must  interpose  now !  I'hrough  the 
head,  or  through  the  heart  ?  Which  is  the 
quicker  process  ?  The  head  I  can  see — the 
heart  I  cannot.  The  head,  then,  be  it  I  Now," 
he  continued,  as  Sir  John  left  the  lawn,  and 
slowly  and  thoughtfully  entered  a  glade  cut 
through  the  adjoining  plantation  for  a  view — 
"  now — now  is  the  time  ! — I'll  go — I'll  converse 
with  him — and  the  first  chance  ! — The  spot  is 
just  below  the  ear,  and  he  shall  afterwards 
grasp  the  weapon  !  All  is  still.  There  is  no 
one  near — no  one  to  be  seen  for  miles  round, 
and  the  servants  are  regaling  themselves  in  the 
hall.  What  1"  he  added,  as  on  looking  round 
again  he  saw  some  one  approaching  the  right 
of  the  glade,  "  why,  there's  the  very  man  1 — 
that  is  Lejeune  ! — and  he  has  his  gun  with  him. 
Stop  !  Why  of  course  !  Instead  of  the  pi-^- 
tols,  take  a  gun  !  I  can  then  go  to  the  left  of 
the  glade  unseen,  and,  having  dove  the  deed, 
run  back  and  give  the  alarm  !  Z^e  will  be  held 
to  be  the  criminal  then,  and,  being  mad,  what 
will  it  matter  to  him  \  The  very  thing  ! — The 
charge  :  be  quick,  but  firm  !" 

Having  set  aside  the  pistols,  which  he  had 
previously  loaded,  and  which  were  known  to 
belong  to  Sir  John,  he  proceeded  to  load  Ifis 
gun — putting  a  full  charge  and  a  half  into  each 
barrel — and  drank  some  more  brandy,  and 
stealthily  descended  and  listened ;  and  heard 
the  servants  laughing  merrily  at  Corney "s  ex- 
travagant description  of  Lejeune,  when,  feeling 
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more  than  tiver  secu<-e,  he  made  at  once  for  the 
left  of  the  glade,  in  wliich  Su-  John  was  in  deep 
meditation.  He  passed  him — ^noiselessly  and 
unseen — and  went  up  to  a  hedge  near  a  narrow 
path  which  led  to  the  Hall,  and  stopped  until 
Sir  John  ratne  immediately  opposite  the  spot 
on  which  he  stood,  when  with  a  deadly  aim  he 
rired,  and  his  father  on  the  instant  fell !  A 
sliriek — a  piercing  shriek  was  heard  ; — but 
G-eoru'e — although  it  chilled  his  blood — hastily 
stuck  his  gun  into  the  hedge,  and  ran  with  all 
possible  speed  to  the  Hall,  where  he  gave  the 
alarm  wiih  vehemence. 

'•  M\n-der  !  murder  !  murder  1"  he  cried. 
"  My  fa'lier  has  been  shot — in  the  glade  1  I 
saw  him  fall  !'' 

In  an  instant  the  whole  of  the  men  rose,  and 
rushed  with  him  into  the  glade,  down  which 
tliey  saw  Richard  Lejeune,  in  an  evident  state 
of  alarm,  running. 

"  There  he  is  !"'  cried  George.  "  That's  the 
man  !  Follow  me  :"  and  he  ran  with  the  rest 
until  Richard  turned  and  fired,  when  George 
stopped,  staggered,  and  fell. 

This,  however,  did  not  at  all  check  the  pur- 
suit. The  men  followed  Richard,  who  had 
started  off  again,  and  who,  on  being  caught, 
was  on  the  instant  overpowered. 

"  Murderer  !"  cried  one  of  them  indignantly,  ]  under  the  cu-cumstances,  natural 
as  he  wrested  the  gun  from  the  "  Murderer's"  Sir  John  fall  ?" 


more  ;  and  ha  ring  ascertained  this  beyond  all 
doubt,  they  turned  their  attention  to  George. 

"  Are  you  sure,"  inquired  George,  with  an 
expression  of  intensity,  "  are  you  sure  my  fa- 
ther is  dead  V 

"  Unhappily,"  replied  Dr.  Farquar  "  he  has 
for  some  time  ceased  to  breathe." 

"  This  is  agony,  indeed  !"  cried  George,  while 
the  tears,  which  he  could  always  command, 
flowed  freely. 

"  It  is,"  said  Dr.  Farquar,  "  a  most  dreadfuJ 
occurrence.     You,  too,  are  wounded,  are  yoi   ' 
not  ?" 

"  Oh  I  slightly,  slightly ;  but  that's  of  n« 
moment." 

"  Still,"  said  Dr.  Briggs,  "  we  must  examine 
the  wound.     Where  is  it  ?" 

"  My  arm,"  said  George,  faintly,  "  my  arm  is 
lacerated  slightly — nothing  more." 

They  examined  his  arm,  and  found  that  some 
stray  shot  had  touched  it ;  but  although  the 
sleeve  of  his  shirt  was  saturated  with  blood 
the  wounds  inflicted  were  very  superficial. 

"  There's  nothing  in  tliis,"  said  Dr.  Farquar, 
"  and  yet  I  tmderstand  you  fell." 

"  I  did  fall,"'  replied  George,  cautiously,  "  but 
that  I  ascribe  chiefly  to  exhaustion." 

"  Aye,  well,"  said  Dr.  Briggs ;  "  that  was. 
Did  you  see 


hands. 

"Murderer!"'  echoed  Richard.  "No;  I  have 
done  nothing  contrary  to  the  articles  of  war. 
You  have  disarmed  me,  and  I  am  your  prison- 
er, but  1  have  a  right  to  claim  all  the  conside- 
ration due  to  ray  exalted  rank." 

"  Don't  hurt  him,"  said  Comey,  "  he's  mad. 
That's  him  :  his  mind  knows  nothing  about 
what  he's  done." 

Having  pinioned  his  arms  and  grasped  him 
securely,  they  led  him  to  the  spot  where  George 
was  still  lying,  and  found  that  he  had  not  been 
wounded  seriously.  This  inspired  them  at  once 
with  the  hope  that  Sir  John  had  escaped  a  mor- 
tal wound  ;  but  when  they  found  that  he  had 
ceased  to  breathe,  the  whole  of  them  stood  and 
wept.  The  stoutest  heart  was  melted  then ; 
the  strongest  trembled  with  emotion.  They 
could  not  speak,  grief  choked  their  utterance. 
He — so  kind,  so  good  a  man — their  friend,  their 
benefactor — he  who  had  been  like  a  father  to 
them — murdered!  Had  Richard  Lejeune  7iot 
been  insane,  they  would  have  torn  him  limb 
from  limb. 

The  violence  of  the  first  ebullition  of  grief 
having  somewhat  subsided,  Sir  John  was  ten- 
derly boriH!  to  the  Hall.  George,  supported 
by  one  of  the  grcjonis,  followed  ;  and  Richard 
was  brought  in  the  custody  of  the  rest. 

"  Go,"  said  George,  tremulously,  "go  for  Dr. 
Farquar.     My  father  may  yet  be  restored." 

Two  of  the  grooms  immediately  mounted 
and  galloj>p('d  off — one  to  summon  Dr.  Farquar 
and  the  other  Dr.  Briggs  :  both  of  whom  by 
accident  they  met  near  the  park,  and  who,  on 
hearing  what  had  occurred,  struck  their  spurs 
into  their  horses,  and  flew  with  the  grooms  to 
the  Hall. 

Sir  John  was  their  first  care,  but  he  was  no 


"  I  did." 

"  And  did  you  see  poor  Lejeune  fire  at  him  ?" 

"  No  ;  hearing  the  report  and  seeing  my  fa- 
ther fall,  I  instantly  gave  the  alarm." 

"  Lamentable,  lamentable  ! — very,  very  la- 
mentable 1"  exclaimed  Dr.  Briggs ;  "  very, 
very." 

"  I  must,"  said  George,  with  an  expression 
of  deep  emotion,  "  I  must  go  at  once  and  codu- 
municate  this  sad  intelligence  to  Charles." 

"  No,"  said  Dr.  Farquar,  "  although  this 
wound  is  of  very  slight  importance,  you  ire 
not  in  a  fit  state  to  go." 

"  Whom,  then,  can  1  send  ?" 

"  I'll  go ;  I'll  go  at  once." 

"  You  are,  indeed,  a  friend.  Take  ona  of 
our  servants  with  you — take  Cornelius,  he 
knows  the  house.  Believe  me.  Dr.  Farquar," 
he  added,  "  I  feel  grateful  to  you — very,  very 
grateful." 

The  bell  was  rung,  and  Comey  was  desired 
to  accompany  Dr.  Farquar,  who  left  immedi- 
ately, when  Dr.  Briggs  proceeded  to  dress 
George's  arm  :  and  shortly  afterwards,  accom- 
panied by  two  servants,  took  Richard  Lejeune 
back  in  a  carriage  to  the  asylum. 

"  Now,"  thought  George,  on  being  left  alone, 
"  I  am  master  here — absolute  master.  The 
estate  is  mine,  and  nothing  could  have  been 
better  managed.  No  suspicion  now  can  possi- 
bly fall  upon  me.  But  that  shriek ;  whence  did 
that  proceed  ?  Could  it  have  been  fancy  ?  It 
might  have  been,  and  3'et  it  seemed  to  pierce 
my  very  heart.  I  have  heard  of  screech-owls ; 
but  there  are  no  screech-owls  here.  I  never 
saw  one ;  I  never  heard  one ;  nor  did  I  ever 
hear  of  one  being  either  seen  or  heard  here. 
It  mu.it  have  been  the  imagination,  and  yet, 
until  1  heard  that,  I  was  fii-m.  I'll  think  no 
more  of  it.     If  I  give  way  to  these  fantasies 
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now,  I  may  for  eveK  be  their  slave.  It  wax 
fancy.  It  could  have  oeen  nothing  else.  I'll 
have  it  nothing  else  ;  and  yet  it  iiad  a  feai'ful 
effect.  Coward  !  Fool !  Having  (k)nc  a  deed 
hke  this,  I  must  have  a  heart  as  impervious  as 
adamant,  or  the  rest  of  my  lite  must  be  wretch 
ed.  I  must  despise  all  childish  fears — treat 
witherhig  apprehension  witli  contempt,  and  be 
a  man.  Wiiat  is  it  after  all  ?  What  does  it 
amount  to  ?  One  man  dead.  Well ;  suppose 
he  was  my  father  ?  Was  he  not  about  to  in- 
jure me  ?  Why,  I  was,  in  justice  to  myself, 
bound  to  do  it.  I  did  it  merely  in  my  own  de- 
fence. Who's  there  ?"  he  cried  with  a  convul- 
sive start,  as  one  of  the  servants  knocked  gent- 
ly at  the  door. 

Tlie  servant  entered  to  announce  that  dinner 
was  ready. 

"  Dinner,"  said  George,  tremulously,  "  din- 
ner ?  Alas  !  I  have  ha(l  my  dinner.  I  cannot 
eat ;  no,  Jame-;,  no ;  I  catmot  eat.  Bring  me 
some  wine,"  he  added.     "  I  am  faint." 

The  wine  was  brought  and  the  servant  with- 
drew, when  G-eorge  drank  glass  after  glass  with 
avidity,  atid  rose  and  paced  the  room,  and  went 
to  the  window,  from  which  he  saw  carriages, 
gigs,  and  horsemen  approaching  in  all  direc- 
tions— the  intelligence  of  the  murder  having 
been,  as  if  by  virtue  of  electricity,  communica- 
ted to  all  around. 

He  rang  the  bell,  and  when  the  servant  en- 
tered, he  said,  in  mournful  tones,  and  appa- 
rently with  deep  emotion,  "  James,  there  are 
carriages  and  horsemen  approaching ;  I,  of 
course,  cannot  be  seen.  You  will  know  what 
to  say.  You  can  tell  them  that  I  am  wounded, 
and,  although  not  dangerously,  I  am  too  much 
afflicted  both  in  body  and  mind  to  see  any  one 
now." 

James   bowed  in  silence  and  retired ;    and 


this  your  courage?  Is  this  your  lion-heart? 
For  sliame.  And  yet  had  they  found  it, — why. 
suspicion  would  have  been  (jn  the  instant  en 
gendered,  and  how  could  J  have  accountud  for 
its  being  there  ?  I  could  not — stop — I  might — 
yes,  I  certainly  might.  Richard  Lejeunc  was 
in  the  house  alone.  Who  then  couid  tell  that 
he  did  not  come  up  into  tliis  very  rnoin,  and 
having  taken  the  gun  with  liiin,  placed  it  there  i 
His  madness  would  acc()unt  for  the  recent licity 
of  his  carrying  two  guns,  ytill,  it  is  butter — 
much  better  as  it  is ;  for  although  nothing 
could  have  been  absolutely  proved — it  might 
have  e.xcited  suspicion.  I'll  go  as  soon  i.s  the 
coast  is  clear  and  bring  it  away,  when  thai 
will  be  settled.  I  can  conceal  it  beneath  nn 
cloak,  which  1  can  wear  iu)w  without  its  beinj 
deemed  extraordinary.  It  must  not  remain 
there." 

The  party  then  slowly  returned  to  the  lawn, 
and  having  conversed  together  for  some  time  in 
groups,  they  retraced  their  steps  through  the 
park ;  when  George,  who  had  watched  them 
until  they  were  no  longer  to  be  seen,  put  on  his 
cloak,  with  the  view  of  recovering  the  gun, 
which  had  already  been  a  source  of  intense  ap- 
prehension. 

On  looking  round,  however,  he  saw  other 
friends  approaching,  and  his  walk  to  the  hedge 
was  in  consequence  deferred ;  indeed,  they 
kept  constantly  calling  until  it  became  quite 
dark,  when  he  put  on  his  cloak  again,  left  the 
house,  and  slowly  paced  the  lawn. 

James,  who  happened  to  hear  him  go  out, 
ran  up  to  the  door,  and  said,  "  Is  that  you, 
sir  ?" 

"  Yes,  James,  yes,"  replied  George,  faintly 
"Do  not  disturb  rny  meditations.  My  soul  can 
be  relieved  now  by  solitude  alone." 

"  Qeg  pardon,  sir,"  returned  James,  respect- 
George,  as  Sir  John's  friends  approached,' fully,  and,  of  course,  withdrew  at  once  from  the 
watched    them   narrowly  unseen.     'J 'he v  were  door. 


all  deeply  affected,  for  Sir  John  was  beloved  by 
them  all ;  and  as  James  received  them  with 
mournful  respect  on  the  lawn,  they  surrounded 
him  and  listened  to  his  version  of  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  dreadful  event,  and 
wept.  He  then  pointed  to  the  glade,  and  as 
they  appeared  to  express  a  wish  to  view  the 
spot  on  which  their  dear  friend  fell,  George,  as 
James  led  them  towards  it,  rushed  into  his 
room  with  the  view  of  watching  their  move- 
ments so  near  the  hedge  into  which  he  had  has- 
tily thrust  his  gun. 

"  P'ool !  idiot !"  he  exclaimed,  "  to  conceal  it 
just  there.  Was  there  ever  such  a  dolt.  They 
say  that  a  man  who  does  a  deed  like  this  is 
sure  to  commit  some  monstrous  act  of  folly,  and 
this  is  mine.  Tliere  !  there  1  they  go  directly 
up  to  the  hedge  !  Why,  of  course,  I  might 
have  been  sure  that  all  round  that  spot  would 
be  closely  e.xamined.  Oh !"  he  added,  in  an 
agony  of  suspense,  "  if  it  should  be  discovered  ! 
The  gun  is  mine;  it  will  be  instantly  known  to 
be  mine  ,  my  name  is  engraved  on  it.  Stop ! 
they  leave  the  hedge.  They  go  back— to  the 
spot.  No,  no — they  have  not  found  it.  Oh  ! 
this  dread  of  detection  itself  will  cause  the 
detection  dreaded.  They  retm-n,  and  for  the 
present  I  am  safe.    But  is  this  your  nerve  i    is 


"  Now,"  thought  George,  "  while  I  am  sup- 
posed to  be  meditating  here,  I'll  secure  that 
which  inspired  me  with  so  much  alarm,  and 
then  all  dread  of  detection  will  be  at  an  end.'' 

Well,  this  was,  under  the  circumstances,  a 
great  desideratum,  and  the  sooner  it  was  ac- 
complished the  better ;  and  yet  he  continued  to 
pace  the  lawn.  The  night,  though  dark,  was 
calm.  The  wind  was  hushed — no  sound  was 
heard — a  solemn  silence  reigned  around.  Why 
then  did  he  continue  to  pace  the  lawn  ?  Why 
did  he  not  go  to  the  hedge  ? 

He  dared  not  go ;  he  did  not  dare  to  stir  be- 
yond the  lawn. 

"  1  wish,"  thought  he,  as  his  fainting  heart 
quivered — "I  wish  that  my  rights  could  have 
been  by  some  other  means  secured :  that  no 
necessity  had  existed  for  this — murder.  Mur- 
der is  a  dreadful  thing,  even  to  contemplate, 
but  a  far  more  dreadful  thing  is  it  to  rest  upon 
a  man's  conscience.  Ferish  the  7iame  of  con- 
science !  It  is  but  a  bugbear,  although  it 
fiiglits  the  world.  I'll  have  no  more  of  it.  Then 
why  remain  liere  ?  Why  not  go  at  once  and 
remove  the  only  thing  by  which  suspicion  can 
by  any  possibility  be  created  ?  What  have  I 
to  fear  ?  I  fear  no  living  man — the  dead  are 
poweiless.     Then  why  not   go ?     Superstition 
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enthralls  me  still :  but — I  will  go.  And  yet, 
perhaps,  I  may  as  well  defer  it  till  morning. 
No  one,  of  course,  can  find  it  to-night.  There's 
not  the  sliylitest  chance  of  that  There's  no 
necessity  for  going  to-night.  The  morning — 
eaxly  in  the  morning — will  do.  Yes,  I'll  let  it 
remain  till  the  morning.  And  why  ?  Because, 
disguise  it  as  you  may,  you  dare  not  go  to  night. 
And  this  is  your  courage !  /S'^ro^i^f-mintled 
man!  Well,  am  I  alone  in  this  respect  ?  Ima- 
gination will  shake  the  courage  of  (he  mightiest. 
Men  who  will  fearlessly  face  the  substance  of 
any  living  thing,  quail  before  a  shadow,  even 
when  they  know  that  shadow  to  be  the  mere 
ereature  of  the  imagination.  I  will  not  go  to- 
night. My  nerves  are  unstrung.  I  do  not  feel 
well.  I  have  surely  had  sufficient  excitement 
for  one  day.  A  man  is  not  always  the  same — 
he  is  not  always  firm.  Place  any  man  in  a  po- 
sition to  which  he  has  been  unaccustomed,  and 
he  will  not  feel  at  ease,  even  though  he  fear 
nothing,  /have  nothing  to  fear — nothing  tan- 
gible to  ft'ar  ;  but  I'll  not  go  to-night.  There's 
no  necessity  for  going.  Early  in  the  morning 
will  do  just  as  well." 

He  then  re-entered  the  house,  and  ordered 
coffee,  and  put  an  uimsually  large  quantity  of 
brandy  into  every  cup  he  drank  ;  and  as  this 
had  but  little  effect,  he  had  some  hot  brandy 
and  water,  resolved  on  drowning,  if  possible, 
every  sense  of  that  fear  which  contuuied  to 
haunt  his  imagination.  This  was,  however,  un- 
availing. The  brandy,  instead  of  inspiring  him 
with  courage,  tended  to  increase  his  terror.  The 
more  he  drank,  the  more  horrible  his  apprehen- 
sions became. 

Midnight  approached,  and  he  was  absolutely 
afraid  to  move.  He  felt  as  if  bound  to  the 
chair  on  which  he  sat.  The  thought  of  leaving 
the  room  made  him  shudder.  The  idea  of  go- 
ing to  bed  was  too  frightfui  to  dwell  upon  then. 

He  rang  the  bell,  and  the  sound  even  uf  that 
at  the  moment  startled  him — his  nerves  )iad  be 
come  *o  relaxed. 

'•  James,"  said  he  faintly,  when  the  servant 
had  enteretl,  "  my  brother,  for  whom  Dr.  Far- 
quar  has  gone,  may  in  an  hour  or  two  be  h'lo  : 
and  as  1  do  not  feel  at  all  inclined  to  sleep,  i  11 
not  go  to  bed.     I'll  sit  up  until  they  arrive.' 

"  i  will,"  said  James,  "  with  pleasure,  sir,  sit 
up,  instead  of  you." 

"No,  James;  you  can  go  to  bed.  I  am,  of 
course,  anxious  to  see  him  the  very  moment  he 
arrives,  and  if  we  should  want  any  assistance, 
I'll  call  you.  You  can  make  up  the  fire,  and 
bring  st)me  hot  water:  they  will  feel  faint, 
doubtless,  after  their  journey." 

"  Very  good,  sir,"  said  James,  who  proceeded 
to  obey  these  instructions,  and  then  added,  "  I 
beg  pardiin,  sir,  but  as  you  expect  Mr.  Charles 
so  soon,  would  it  not  be  better  for  me  to  sit  up 
as  well  ]  1  shall  then  be  ready  to  do  any 
tlmig  that  may  be  wanted.  I'll  rather  sit  up, 
'iyoi   please." 

"  Very  well,"  replied  George,  who  now 
dreaded  the  idea  of  being  left  up  alone,  "  then 
do  so.  Take  some  brandy  with  you,  and  mix  it 
for  yourself. ' 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  replied  James,  who  poured 
out  a  wineglassful  of  brandy,  and  left  the  room. 


George,  who  knew,  of  course,  that  the  doctor 
could  not  possibly  return  with  Charles  befoie 
six  o'clock,  and  who  had  said  that  they  might 
arrive  in  an  hour  or  two,  solely  in  order  to 
induce  the  servant  to  believe  that  their  antici- 
pated arrival  was  the  cause  of  his  sitting  up, 
then  proceeded  to  mix  more  brandy  and  wa- 
ter ;  but,  although  he  drank  again  and  again 
lustily,  he  no  sooner  found  himself  alone  again 
than  his  horrible  apprehensions  returned  with 
renewetl  strength  to  tt)rture  him. 

He  took  up  a  book  ;  but  that  was  useless  : 
his  eyes  wandered  over  the  pages  in  /aiu. 
His  mind  would  not  be  diverted  :  his  own  ima- 
gination was  too  strong  to  yield  to  the  influence 
of  the  imagination  of  another. 

He  closed  tlie  book  and  drank  again,  and 
stared  at  the  fire,  and  endeavored  to  dwell  upon 
that  which  he  had  previously  conceiv»4  to  be 
his  justification  ;  but  that  availed  him  nothing 
then  ;  the  anguish  of  remorse  still  tortured  him, 
and  instead  of  any  justification  appearing,  the 
parricide  viewed  his  naked  guilt  with  horror  ! 

It  was  then  that  he  saw  the  fallacy  of  sup- 
posing that  a  man  may  murder,  and  yet  feel  no 
remorse  :  it  was  then  that  he  found  that  it  was 
not  the  dread  of  detection,  or  the  fear  of  the  law 
alone,  that  struck  the  hearts  and  tortured  the 
imaginations  of  men  ;  but  the  overwhelming 
consciousness  of  guilt — that  consciou.^ness  of 
which  the  poignancy  has  caused  thousands  upon 
thousands  to  confess  their  crimes  and  to  give 
themselves  freely  up  to  temporal  justice — pre- 
ferring chains,  dungeons,  execrations,  and  an 
ignominious  death,  to  the  moral  tortmes  of  a 
guilty  soul. 

Again  and  again  he  drank,  and  tried  to  shake 
his  horrors  off'. 

'•  Am  I,"  said  he  in  an  energetic  whisper — 
"  am  I  to  be  eternally  superstition's  slave  I 
What  is  it  but  gross  superstition  after  all  I 
Away  with  it !  despise  it !  bid  defiance  to  it3 
power ! — Great  God  !"  he  exclaimed,  and  sank 
back  appalleil ;  for  at  the  moment,  his  iniiigina- 
tion  created  the  figure  of  his  fattier  standing  be- 
fore him,  and  pointing  to  Hea*en  ! 

He  glared  at  the  spectre  with  eyes  start- 
ing from  their  sockets,  whil«  eveiy  feature — 
with  the  exception  of  his  livid  lips,  which 
quivered — was  pale  with  horror,  and  rigid  a» 
marble. 

There  stood  the  figure,  motionless ;  and 
George  continued  to  glare  until  the  p.iroxysn) 
of  terror  had  somewhat  subsided,  when  his  fea 
tures  relaxed,  and  he  spoke  again. 

'•  Would  that  it  were  a  reality,"  said  ha 
"  Would  that  it  were  not  a  mere  phantom — the 
creature  of  an  over-wrought  imagination  ;  but 
it  is — I  know  it  to  be  no  more,  and  yet  I  am 
apjialled  !' 

The  figure  moved,  and  bared  its  breast — ■ 
from  which  blood  appeared  to  issue  ;  and  hav- 
ing pointed  to  George,  raised  its  hand  again  to 
Heaven. 

"  I  cannot  pray,"  said  George,  tremulously, 
"  nor  can  I  weep ;  but  if  I  could,  neither  prayera 
nor  tears  would  reanimate  him  now  1  "  111  look 
no  more .'"  he  added,  closing  his  eyes  ;  but  aa 
ho  fancied  that  he  felt  a  cold  hand  upon  hia 
head,  he  uttered  a  wild  exclamation  of  terroi; 
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fell  upon  Ins  knees  before  the  opposite  chair, 
and  buried  his  face  in  liis  hands. 

"  Did  you  call,  sir  ?"  inquired  James?,  who  at 
this  moment  entered,  having  fancied,  as  he 
heard  a  noise,  that  he  might  have  been  sum- 
moned. 

"No,  James — no,"  replied  George,  faintly, 
"  I  did  not  call — except  upon  Ilim  to  whom  all 
hearts  are  open,  and  all  desires  known !" 

"  I  beg  pardon,  sir,  for  interrupting  you,"  re- 
turned James,  to  whom  the  fact  of  George  be- 
ing in  an  attitude  of  devotion  did  not  appear 
at  all  extraordinary,  seeing  that  he  had  acquired 
the  reputation  of  being  an  exceedingly  pious 
man. 

"  Stay,"  said  George,  rising,  as  James  was 
about  to  retire ;  "  this  lamentable  occurrence 
has  completely  unmanned  me." 

"  It  is  indeed  dreadful  to  think  about,"  said 
James.  "  But  what  must  be  the  feelings  of  hiui, 
sir,  that  did  it  ?"' 

"  You  are  aware,"  returned  George,  after  a 
pause,  during  which  he  struggled  to  conceal 
the  sudden  effect  of  this  question — "of  course 
you  are  aware  that  Mr.  Lejeune  is  insane,  and 
therefore  uuconscious  of  what  he  has  done." 
"  But  iiave  madmen  no  sense  of  feeling,  sir  ?" 
"  Yes  ;  but  they  have  not  those  feelings  of 
remorse  which  aiHict  the  souls  of  men  who  are 
field  to  be  sane.  But  let  us  say  no  more  on  this 
dreadful  subject.  Your  can  take  a  chair,  Jame-, 
and  remain  here  until  my  brother  comes.  I 
feel  very  faint,  and  veiy  unhappy." 

"  No  wonder  at  that,  sir  :  Sir  John  was  such 
a  good  man !" 

"  He  was,  as  you  observe,  James;  he  was  a 
good  man.  Mix  some  bi-andy  and  water  for  me, 
James;  my  spirits  are  very  much  depressed." 

"  No  doubt,  sir — they  must  be,"  said  James, 
■who  went  directly  to  the  kettle,  which  he  had 
placed  beside  the  fire,  and  found  it  empty. 
"  Dear  me.  sir,"  he  added,  "  I  beg  pardon,  but 
I  thought  1  had  filled  it  nearly  full." 

'"  I  have  been  drinking  a  large  quantity  of 
warm  water,"  returned  George.  "  I  have  felt 
an  intolerable  thirst," 

Well,  James  thought  that  he  must  have  been 
thirsty  hideed ;  but  the  idea  of  a  man  drinking 
so  much  boiling  water,  interfered  to  some  ex 
tent  with  his  notions  of  taste.  Having,  how- 
ever, a  kettle  on  the  fire  he  had  just  left,  he 
went  at  once  to  replenish,  and  on  his  return 
mixed  a  glass  for  George,  which  could  not  be 
strictly    called    strong.     George    rectified   thi 


George,  who  now  opened  a  book  and  endeavor- 
ed to  read ;  and  as  this  was  held  by  James  to 
be  a  signal  for  silence,  nothing  more  was  said 
until  morning  dawned  ;  when  George,  impatient 
tf)  recover  his  gun,  rose,  and  desired  James  to 
bring  his  hat  and  cloak. 

"  I'll  walk,"  said  he  ;  "  the  morning  air  will 
brace  me.  While  I  am  gone,  you  can  be  pre- 
paring breakfast.  My  brother  must  shortly 
arrive." 

He  left  the  house,  and  walked  slowly  round 
the  lawn,  and  then  passed  the  gate  and  looked 
round  the  park,  when,  as  nobody  could  be  seen, 
he  went  through  the  jihintation  towards  the 
hedge  in  which  he  had  deposited  the  only  thing 
which  he  imagined  could,  by  any  pos.sibility, 
create  suspicion. 

He  reached  the  hedge  and  saw  the  spot; 
and  then  looked  round  again  anxiously,  when, 
feeling  convinced  that  all  was  secure,  he  search- 
ed the  place  into  which  he  had  thrust  the  gtm, 
and  found,  to  his  honor,  that  it  was  not  there  I 

"Gone!"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  most  intense 
expression  of  terror.     "  Then  I  am  lost !" 

Again  he  searched :  he  searched  all  round, 
although  he  knew  the  precise  spot  in  which  he 
had  concealed  it ;  but  no — no  gun  was  there  ! 

"  Good  God  ! '  he  cried,  "  what's  to  be  done  • 
what's  to  be  done?  The  gun  is  mine — it  is 
known  to  be  mine — and  he  who  has  found  it 
will  denounce  me  !  I  have  but  one  chance  of 
escape — but  one  chance  ! — that  of  inducing 
those  who  may  suspect  me  to  believe  that  Le- 
jeune, having  been  in  the  house  alone,  took 
the  gun,  and  concealed  it  there.  I  must  not, 
however,  be  seen  about  here :  I  must  not  even 
approach  the  spot.  Now,"  he  added,  as  he 
tuined  towards  the  Hall,  " firmness  alone  can 
save  me  !" 


CHAPTER  XVIL 


THE  INTELLIGENCE. 


De.  Farquar,  accompanied  by  Comey,  reach 
ed  town  about  half-past  eleven,  and  found  that 
Charles  had  taken  Juliana  and  the  widow  to 
one  of  the  theatres,  and  had  not  yet  returned. 
This  had,  however,  been  scarcely  ascertained, 
when  a  carringe  containing  the  happy  party 
drew  up;   and  as  the  widow  was  the  first 


to 

and  then  desired  James  to  help  himself,  which  I  see  the  post-horses  steaming  near  the  door,  she 
he  did;  and  having  taken  his  seat  on  the  edge  exclaimed,  with  an   expression  of  pleasurable 
of  a  chair,  said,   "  I  hope  you'll  excuse  me  for  surprise,   "  Sir  John   has  arrived! — I  feel  sura 
being  so  bold,  sir — but  is  this  here  Mr.  Lejeune,  of  it  I     See  !  why  there  stands  Cornelius  !" 
sir,  any  reiaiion  to  Mr.  Lejeune  who  was  down  '      They   alighted,    and   hastened   to  greet  Sir 


here  a  short  time  ago?" 

"His  brother,"  replied  George — "his  bro- 
ther. He  was  formerly  a  man  of  great  wealth, 
the  loss  of  some  portic'm  of  whicli  drove  him 
mad  ;  another  pnjof  of  the  folly  and  wickedness 
of  men  setting  'their  souls  upon  sublunarv 
thing,s— that  is  to  say,  upon  the  things  of  thi's 
World," 


_ "  It  isn't  the  richest  that's  always  the  hap- 
piest, sir." 
"  No,   James, 


John,  but  found  Dr.  Farquar  in  the  hall. 

"  I  am  happy  to  see  you  in  town,"  said  thf 
widow,  as  the  doctor  took  her  hand,  and  endea 
vored  to  smile.  "  But  Sir  John,"  she  added 
"  has  he  not  come  up  with  you  ?" 

<'Xo — I  brought  one  of  his  servants  witb 
me," 

"  But  he  is,  I  hope,  well  ?" 

"  Well,  at  present,"  replied  the  doctor ;  "  he 
cannot  be  said  to  be  in  good  health.  The  fact 
it   is    not   indeed,"    returned  is,  my  dear  madam,  he  has  had  an  attack." 
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"  An  attack !  Dear  me — but  I  hope  of  no 
Berious  nature  ?" 

"  The  worst  is  over  now.  He  was  quite  free 
from  pain  when  I  lefc  him." 

"  It  was  not  an  attack  of  paralysis,  I  hope  ?" 
said  Charles. 

•'  01),  no,"  replied  the  doctor — "no  such  thing. 
Still  I  thought  Id  call,  in  order  to  ascertain  if 
vou  felt  at  all  disposed  to  return  with  me.' 

"  Wlien  do  you  think  of  returning  ?"  inquired 
0?iarleti. 

"  I  must  return  immediately."' 

"  What!  to-night*" 

"  To  night." 

"  Dear  me  !"  cried  the  widow — "  you  surely 
cannot  mean  that  V 

"  I  have  patients  whom  I  must  attend  to 
early  in  the  morning." 

"Well,"  said  Cbarles,  who  had  watched  his 
countenance  narrowly,  "  if  it  must  be  so,  why 
there's  an  end  of  it.  You  must,  however,  stop 
and  have  supper  with  us." 

"  I  really  cannot  stop  more  than  half  an 
hour." 

"  Oh,  it  shall  be  ready  immediately !"  said 
the  widow,  who  directed  one  of  the  servants 
to  take  Comey  into  the  kitchen,  and  then  went 
up  stairs  with  Juliana. 

"  Now,"  said  Charles,  on  being  left  with  the 
doctor,  "  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  I  per- 
ceive, by  the  expression  of  your  countenance, 
that  something  serious  has  occurred ;  and  I  beg 
of  j^ou  at  once  to  let  me  know  what  it  is  ?" 

"  Charles,"  replied  the  doctor,  earnestly, "  your 
father  has  met  with  a  serious  accident,  and  I 
am  here  expressly  in  order  to  take  you  back 
with  me.  I  beg  of  you  to  ask  me  no  more 
questions  now :  I'll  explam  aU  to  you  on  the 
road." 

"  Is  it  very,  very  serious  ?"  inquired  Charles 

"  It  is  serious — very  ;  but  let  us  not  dwell 
upon  it  now." 

"  Well,"  said  Charles,  tremulously,  "  the  soon 
er  we  start,  the  better.  Come  up  and  have 
some  supper,  and  then  we'll  be  off." 

"  We  need  not  be  in  any  very  extraordinary 
haste,"  said  the  doctor,  with  the  view  of  sub 
duing  Charles's  manifest  alarm.  "  But  the  la- 
dies, of  coui'se,  must  know  no  more  than  I  have 
♦ftld  them." 

"  Of  course  not,"  returned  Charles,  who  led 
him  immediately  into  one  of  the  drawing-rooms, 
in  wliich  they  found  supper  already  set  out. 

Juliana  and  the  witlow,  having  hastily  thrown 
«iT  their  cloaks,  at  once  joined  them ;  but  they 
hid  scarcely  done  so,  when  the  widow  perceiv- 
ed tears  spring  into  the  eyes  of  Charles,  who 
luade  every  possibli^  effort  to  conceal  them; 
•I'.id  being  thus  impressed  with  the  conviction 
lli:\t  Sir  John's  "attack"  was  of  a  far  more 
*M-ious  character  than  the  doctor  would  have 
tiiem  imagine,  she  begged  to  be  excused  for 
"  one  moment,"  went  into  another  room,  and, 
hiving  rung  the  bell,  requested  one  of  tlie  ser- 
vants to  show  Cornelius  up. 

"  There  is  something  more  in  this,"  said  the 
widow,  "  than  a  slight  attack  of  illness.  I  feel 
convmced  of  it.  I  fear  that  something  veri/ 
serious  has  occurred.  Cornelius,"  she  added, 
whea  Comey  had  been  shown  into  the  room. 


"  I  may  depend  upon  you — I  know  tlat  I  may 
I  am  therefore  most  anxious  for  j'ou  to  .state 
tc  me  exactly  how  Sir  John  was  attacked." 

•Then  you've  heard  of  the  attack,  ma'am?" 
inquired  Corney,  who  had  been  instructed  by 
Dr.  Farquar  not  to  mention  the  circumstance 
to  Mr.  Lejeune's  servants. 

"  I  have,"  replied  tlie  widow ;  "  but  I  wish  to 
hear  from  you,  Cornelius,  how  he  was  attack- 
ed ?" 

"  Well,  ma'am,"  said  Corney,  "  then  I'll  tell 
you.  You  must  know,  ma'am,  that  Mr.  Le- 
jeune,  the  madman — the  brother  of  this  Mr. 
Lejeune  here " 

"Mr.  Lejeune  a  madman!"  exclaimed  the 
widow. 

"  Regular  insane,  ma'am  ! — right  on  raving !" 

"  You  amaze  me !  But — well,  go  on,  Cor- 
nelius— go  on !" 

"  Well,  ma'am,  he  broke  loose  yesterday 
from  Dr.  Briggs's,  with  a  double-barrelled  gun." 

'■  From  Dr.  Briggs's  ?      Well '. — yes — well  f" 

"  Well,  ma'am,  he  cut  across  the  country, 
and  they  after  him,  like  life  ;  and  while  they 
were  gone,  he  came  up  to  the  Hall " 

"  And  attacked  Sir  John  ?"' 

"  No,  ma'am — Sir  John  was  out  then " 

"  Thank  Heaven ! '  exclaimed  the  widow 
who  now  began  to  think  that  the  escape  of 
Richard  Lejeune  alotie  had  caused  Sir  John's 
supposed  illness.  "  But  what  do  you  mean  by 
the  attack  ?"  she  added.  "  You  can  tell  me  all 
the  rest  another  time  :  come  to  that  at  once, 
Cornelius — come  to  that." 

"  That's  the  most  dreadful  of  the  whole," 
replied  Corney. 

"  Dreadful !"  cried  the  widow,  with  the  most 
intense  anxiety. 

"  Dreadful  indeed  !"  said  Corney,  tremulous- 
ly, as  the  big  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks ; 
"for  as  poor  Sir  John  was  walking  alone,  this 
madman  went  up  and  shot  him  dead!'' 

The  widow  gave  a  convulsive  start,  uttertid 
a  piercing  scream,  and  fainted. 

Corney  rang  the  bell  with  violence  ;  but  the 
screan:  had  been  heard  by  Juliana,  Dr.  Farquar, 
and  Charles,  the  whole  of  whom  instandy  lush- 
ed into  the  room,  and  found  the  widow  ia  Cor- 
ney's  arms. 

Having  assisted  in  placing  her  on  the  couch, 
the  doctor  looked  at  Corney  fiercely,  and  pres- 
ently drew  him  aside,  and  inquired  if  he  had 
been  foolish  enough  to  explain  all. 

"  Why,  sir,"  replied  Corney,  "  I  certainly 
did ;  but  she  told  me  you'd  told  her  about  ilio. 
attack." 

"  The  attack,  man  !"  whispered  ilie  doctor, 
indignantly.  "  You  ought  to  have  Bdid,nothing 
about  it.     Say  no  more." 

Corney  bowed,  and  the  doctor  returned  to 
the  couch,  at  which  Juliana,  assisted  by  lier 
maid,  was  endeavoring,  with  the  most  ali'tv- 
tionate  solicitude,  to  restore  the  widow. 

"  Will  you  do  me  the  favor,"  said  the  doctor, 
at  length — perceiving  that  the  widow  wa;i 
about  to  revive — "  will  you  do  me  the  favor  to 
retire  for  a  few  moments  ?" 

Charles,  with  Juliana  and  her  maid,  with- 
drew, but  Corney  remained  in  the  room ;  and 
when  the  widow  had  been  restored  to  a  state 
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of  consciousness,  she  hxed  her  eyes  tipon  tlie 
doctor,  and  said,  "  Tell  me — pray  tell  me — if 
that  which  I  have  heard  is  true  ?  Is  he — is  he 
dead  /" 

"  My  dear  madam,"  replied  the  doctor,  sooth- 
ino;ly,  "  I  know  you  to  possess  a  strong  mind, 
and  although  this  intelligence  has  been  com- 
municated rather  too  abruptly,  I  feel  that  you 
have  sufficient  Christian  fortitude  to  bear  up 
against  tlie  lamentable  loss  ()f  our  friend.  He 
is,  alas,  no  more.  He  is  in  another  and  a  bet- 
ter world  ;  and,  although  the  heart  nmst  grieve 
for  the  loss  of  so  good,  so  just  a  man,  religion 
teaches  resignation  to  His  will." 

The  widow  shed  tears  of  agony,  and  offered 
up  a  silent  prayer. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  madam,"  continued  the 
doctor,  after  a  pause,  during  which  he  struggled 
in  vain  to  check  his  emotion,  "let  me  beg  of 
you  to  conceal — at  least,  for  the  present — the 
fact  of  Richard  Lejeune  being  the  cause  of  this 
calamity.  You  are,  of  course,  aware  that  nei- 
ther Mr.  nor  Miss  Lejeune  have  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  his  being  insane ;  if,  therefore, 
this  were  communicated  to  them,  coupled  with 
the  fact  of  his  having  been  the  cause  of  their 
dear  friend's  death,  the  double  shock  would  be 
dreadful  indeed.  I  need  not,  however,  dwell 
upon  this  with  the  view  of  impressing  its  im- 
portance upon  1/ou.  You  know  well  how  to 
prepare  them  for  that  of  which  they  must  ne- 
cessarily become  cognizant  soon." 

"  I  will  act  as  you  have  suggested,"  observed 
the  widow,  faintly.  "  I  was  about  to  beg  of 
you  to  allow  me  to  return  with  you  and 
Charles;  but  as  I  perceive  that  under  all  the 
afSicting  circumstances  it  would  be  uncharitable 
to  leave  them,  I  will  remain.  But  why  return 
to-night  *  As,  unhappily,  all  is  over,  why  not 
defer  the  journey  until  the  morning  ?" 

"  I  will  do  so,"  replied  the  Doctor.  "  Corne- 
lius, tell  the  men  to  put  up  their  horses,  and  be 
at  the  door  at  six  in  the  morning  precisely. 
Stop,"  he  added,  "  I'll  first  speak  to  Charles :" 
and,  having  opened  the  folding  doors,  found 
Charles  and  Juliana — both  of  whom  now  felt 
convinced  that  Sir  John  was  dead — in  tears. 

"  Charles,"  said  he,  "  I  think  of  deferring  our 
journey  till  the  morning." 

"  If,"  returned  Charles,  mournfully — "  if  it  be 
as  I  fear  that  it  is,  I  see  no  necessity  for  our 
returning  to-night." 

The  Doctor  repeated  his  instructions  to  Cor- 
ney,  and  when  Juliana  had  rejoined  the  widow, 
he  proceeded  to  explain  all  to  Charles. 

P'or  the  announcement  of  Sir  John's  death 
Charles  was  prepared;  but  on  being  told  how 
he  fell,  and  that  he  had  fallen  by  the  hand  of 
Richard  Lejeune,  he  gave  vent  to  a  flood  of 
tear-!,  and  became  convulsed  with  agony. 

The  Doctor,  after  a  pause,  then  proceeded  to 
describe  how  Richard  was  secured;  and  when 
lie  liad  stated  that  George  had  been  shot, 
Charles  exclaimed,  "  Horror  upon  horror  Poor 
(George  5      What !  is  he  dead  too  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  the  Doctor.  "  He  is  scarcely 
■wounded.  His  arm  was  slightly  grazed  by  the 
ebot ;  but  he  fell  from  exhaustion." 

"  Thank  God  for  that !"  cried  Charles--"  thank 
God  for  that !    But  oh !  what  a  tragedy  i&  this ' ! 


Nor  will  it  end  here.  When  the  circums-tancea 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  Lejeune,  another  lif« 
will  be  lost  I" 

"  Let  us  hope  not — let  us  hope  not !"  said  the 
Doctor.  "  Mrs.  Wardle,  in  our  absence,  will 
prepare  him  for  the  blow ;  and  I  have  every 
confidence  in  her  judgment." 

"  Then  she  knows  all  ?" 

"  Cornelius  explained  all  to  her." 

"  There  again  the  blow  foils  heavily !  It  was 
but  the  other  day  that  my  poor  father  sent  her 
an  offer  of  marriage — " 

"  Indeed !" 

"  And  although  she  declined,"  pursued 
Charles, — "  having  promised  that  she  never 
would  marry  again — they  were  firmly  united 
by  the  bonds  of  pure  affection." 

"  I  always  thought  that  he  had  a  great  affec- 
tion for  her." 

"  And  therefore  it  is  that  I  explain  it  to  you, 
although  it  need  no  longer  remain  a  secret." 

Juliana  and  the  widow  now  re-entered  the 
room,  with  the  view  of  taking  leave  for  the 
night ;  but  neither  could  speak  :  their  hearts 
were  too  fuU.  Charles  embraced  Juliana  with 
the  utmost  tenderness,  and  pressed  and  kissed 
the  widow's  hand ;  but  all  were  silent,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Doctor,  and  even  he  merely 
said,  "  Good  night :  good  night." 

It  was  two  before  all  had  retired  to  rest,  but 
neither  Charles,  Juliana,  nor  the  widow  could 
sleep.  Even  Corney  was  kept  awake  for  more 
than  an  hour,  for  having  evidently  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  Dr.  Farquar  :  he  entered  into  a 
muiute  examination  of  the  circumstances,  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  whether,  in  his  calm 
judgment,  he  in  reality  deserved  the  Doctor's 
censure  or  not. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  very  quietly,  "  I'll  put  my- 
self at  once  upon  trial,  and  see  wliat  the  ver- 
dict will  be.  In  the  first  place,  the  Doctor  told 
me  not  to  say  anything  about  it  to  any  of  Mr. 
Lejeune's  servants.  Very  well:  I  have  not 
said  anything  about  it  to  any  of  Mr,  Lejeune's 
servants.  Mrs.  Wardle  can't  be  called  one  of 
Mr.  Lejeune's  servants.  Very  well,  then :  I, 
of  course,  obeyed  orders.  But  even  suppose  he 
had  told  me  not  to  say  a  word  to  anybody  about 
it  ?  He  didn't  do  that :  but  suppose  he  had. 
Mrs.  Wardle  has  me  up,  and  says,  '  Cornelius, 
how  was  Sir  John  attacked  ?'  Why,  wouldn't 
anybody  naturally  suppose  that  she  had  heard 
of  that  attack  ?  Why,  of  course  ! — I  told  her 
the  truth — I  told  her  it  was  done  so  and  so— 
and  because  she  faints,  my  feelings  are  to  be 
wounded  !  Why,  what  was  I  to  do  ?  What 
could  I  do  ?  If  I'd  told  her.  when  she  asked 
me  how  it  was  done,  I  didn't  know,  I  should 
have  told  a  falsehood  ;  because  I  did  know.  If 
I'd  told  her  I  wouldn't  tell  her,  that  wouldn't 
have  been  respectful ;  and  if  I'd  said  I'd  been 
told  not  to  tell  her,  she'd  have  wheedled  it  out 
of  me  somehow  !  For  my  part,  I  think  that  I 
(lid  the  very  thing  that  was  correct,  and  Dr. 
Farquar  had  no  more  right  to  hurt  my  feelings 
than  I  have  to  hurt  anybody  else's  feelings, 
without  just  cause  or  impediment." 

Having  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  and  dwelt 
upon  its  justice,  he  fell  asleep;  and  it  appear- 
ed tc  him  that  he  had  not  slept  more  than  tea 
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minutes  ^hen  at  half-past  fire  he  ■was  aroused. 
He  Ijad  however,  no  time  then  to  think  about 
tliis.  He  rose  on  the  instant,  and  having  dress- 
ed himself,  found  that  the  whole  establishment 
was  stirring,  and  that  the  widow.  Juliana, 
Cliarles,  and  the  Doctor,  were  then  at  break- 
fast. He  therefore  made  the  most  of  tlie  time 
that  he  had  ;  but  before  he  became  lialf  satis- 
tied,  the  postchaise  dashed  up  to  the  door. 

Charles  and  the  Doctor  rose  immediately  on 
its  arrival,  and  when  they  had — almost  in  si- 
lence— taken  leave  of  Juliana  and  the  widow, 
thev  moiirnfuUv  entered  the  chaise,  and  started. '  of  this  insolence  ?" 


pertinence,  under  the  circumstances,  is  mon 
strous." 

"  Very  good,  sir,"  returned  the  man,  bowing 
most  respectfully  ;  •'  but  I  have  another  note." 

"  Take  it  back,  then,"  said  George.  "  I'll 
not  read  it.  I  am  amazed  that  Miss  Freeman 
has  no  more  feeling." 

"  I  beg  pardon,  sir,"  rejoined  the  man  with 
great  humility  ;  '•  but  Miss  Jane  told  me,  sir,  to 
say,  that  if  even  you  sent  no  answer,  you  had 
better  read  it." 

"  Better  read  it  1    Why,  what  is  the  meaning 


The  Doctor  had  the  previous  evening  ordered 
a  relay  for  every  stage,  and  as  tiie  horses  had 
been  kept  ready,  in  expectation  of  his  return, 
they  reached  the  Hall  before  twelve  o'clock, 
and  found  George  in  a  state  of  almost  helpless 
dejection. 

"  My  brother !"  said  he  tremulously,  as 
Cliarles  entereii  the  room  in  which  he  had  been 
sitting,  witli  his  haggard  fiice  buried  in  his 
hands,  "  this  is  indeed  a  sad  meeting.  But," 
he  added  tremulously,  as  the  tears  gushed  from 
hi-i  eyes,  "  we  must  bear  it  like  Christians, 
Charles — we  must  bear  it  like  Ciiristians  1" 

Charles  was  too  deeply  affected  to  speak. 
He  grasped  his  brother's  trembling  hand,  and 
wept  in  silence  until  the  Doctor  gently  inti- 
mated tile  necessity  for  making  some  arrange- 
ments, when  he  said,  "  I  must  leave  it  entirely 
to  George.'' 

"  /  feel  unequal  to  the  task."  said  George. 
"  I  must,  under  these  affiicting  circumstances, 
beg  of  sojiie  kind  friend  to  undertake  the 
management."' 

"  Whom  would  you  like  to  depute  ?"'  inquired 
the  Doctor. 

"  I  fear  that  in  naming  yow,"  replied  George, 
"  I  should  be  taxing  your  friendship  too  much." 

•'  Not  at  all,''  returned  the  Doctor.  "  Not 
at  all" 

"  If  you  would  undertake  the  sad  office,  we 
should  both,  I  am  sure,  feel  exceedingly  grate- 
ful" 

At  this  moment  one  of  the  servants  entered, 
and  informed  George  that  a  man  had  brought 
a  note  which  he  had  been  desired  to  dehver 
into  his  hands  alone. 

"  'Wlio  is  the  man  ?"  inquired  George. 

''One  of  ilr.  Freeman's  men,''  rejjlied  the 
servant. 

"  Tell  him  that  I  cannot  attend  to  anything 
now." 


'•  I  humbly  beg  of  you  to  look  at  it,  sir,  be- 
cause Miss  Jane  told  me  it  was  of  conse- 
quence." ■ 

George  indignantly  took  the  note,  and 
read : — 


Sir, 


"  /  have  your  gmi. 

"  Jaxe  Fkeeman." 

Tlie  start  and  violent  tremor  which  the  read- 
ing of  this  occasioned,  caused  the  bearer  to 
stare  with  astonishment. 

■'  I  hope,  sir,''  said  he,  "  you  don't  blame  me 
for  bringing  it  1" 

"  No,  no,  my — my  good  man,"  replied  George 
"  No,  no,  no  !" 

"  I  only  obeyed  orders,  sir."' 

"  I  know.  You're  quite  right.  Take  no  no- 
tice of  me.  This  dreadful  occurrence  has  ren- 
dered me  so  nervous  that  the  slightest  thing 
produces  a  shock.  Take  this  for  your  trouble," 
he  added,  giving  the  man  half-a  crown,  "  and 
say  that  I  will  attend  to  it  certainly." 

The  man  bowed  respectfully  and  left,  when 
George  went  up  to  his  room,  and  exclaimed, 
"  She  has  got  the  gun,  and  I  am  lost  1  It  has 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  my  greatest  enemy ! 
But  how  came  it  m  her  possession  ?  That  I 
must  at  once  ascertain.  I  must,  of  course,  ac- 
count for  its  being  found  there,  by  stating  tliat 
Lejeune,  on  being  left  in  the  house  alone,  must 
have  taken  it.  But  how  came  she  to  find  it  ? — 
and  if  she  did  not  find  it,  who  did  ?  Her  fa- 
ther, perhaps  ! — he  found  it ;  and  it  could  not 
have  fallen  into  hands  more  ready  to  crush  me. 
And  yet  some  temporizing,  perhaps,  is  contem- 
plated. He  will  not  denounce  me  at  once. 
No !  If  I  will  but  consent  to  marry  her,  no- 
thing will  be  said  about  the  gun.  I  see  it — 
ves,  I  see  it  clearly  !  but  I'll  set  him  at  defi- 


that  I  am  sure  he  would  not  trouble  you  under 
the  circumstances  if  his  communication  were 
•lot  of  grent  importance.' 

George  left  the  room  and  saw  the  man,  who 
delivered  the  following  note : — 


"■  Oh  !  you  had  better  see  the  man."  said  the  I  ance  !  But — that  shriek — could  tlmt  have  pro- 
Doctor,  who  feared  that  something  serious  had  j  ceeded  from  her  ?  No,  no,  no  !  that  was  a 
Inppened  to  Jane.     "I  know  Freeman  so  well,  j  shriek  of  the  imagination.     I  am  convinced  of 

it — perfectly  convinced.  Some  one  has  taken 
the  gun  to  her — probably  the  man  who  brought 
the  note !  That  I  must  learn.  I  must  see  her 
at  once.  No  time  is  to  be  lost,  for  this  sus- 
pense is  dreadful.  Courage  !  Remember  your 
life  is  at  stake,  therefore  banish  all  fear,  and  be 
firm." 

He  then  descended  and  ordered  his  horse, 

and  on  entering  the  room  in  which  CTiarles  and 

tlie  Doctor  had  been  conversing,  the  Doctor 

"  Tell    the    person,"    said    George,    having }  drew  him  aside,  and  said,  with  a  look  of  anxie- 

glanced  at  the  note — "  tell  the  person  who  di- 1  ty,  "  Has  anything  of  importance  occurred  ?" 

••ected  you  to  bring  this  to  me,  that  her  im-l     '*  Anything  of  importance?"  repeated  George. 


"Sir, 


Come  to  me  immediately. 

"  J.VNE  Freeman.' 
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"  Aye.  at  Freeman's  ?" 

"  Not  that  I  am  aware  of." 

"  I  merely  asked  because  I  imagined  that 
Bomething  might  have  happened." 

"  1  have  no  knowledge  of  anything  having 
happened.  His  daughter  certainly  sent  me  a 
note  to  say  that  she  wished  to  see  me  imme- 
diately ;  but  I  don't  see  how  I  can,  with  pro- 
priety, leave." 

"  Go  to  her.  Something  has  occurred,  I  feel 
pure." 

"  Well,  I  am  anxious  to  be  guided  by  you." 

"  This  is,  of  course,  entre  noiis,"  said  the  Doc- 
tor.    "  You  understand.     Go." 

"  I  will,"  returned  George,  who  left  the 
room,  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  hastily  to 
Freeman's. 

Jane  saw  him  pass  through  the  gate  ;  but  in- 
stead of  flying  as  usual  to  welcome  him  with 
every  demonstration  of  heartfelt  joy,  she  re- 
mained firmly  seated  until  he  entered  the 
room,  when  she  moved  coldly  to  him,  and 
pointed  to  a  chair. 

"  I  have,"  said  he,  assuming  a  stern  expres- 
sion, "  received  two  notes  from  you.  Miss  Free- 
man :  one  stating  that  you  wished  to  see  me, 
and  the  other  informing  me  that  you  have  my 
gun." 

"  Well,  sir  ?"  returned  Jane,  firmly. 

"  Well,  I  wish,  of  course,  to  know  where  it 
was  found,  and  who  found  it." 

"  It  was  found,  sir,  in  a  hedge ! — near — very 
near  the  spot  on  which  poor  Sir  John  was  mur- 
dered." 

"  In  a  hedge  ?" 

"  Yes — in  a  hedge  !" 

"  Who  found  it  ?" 

"  No  matter.     It  was  found,  and  I  have  it." 

"  No  matter  ?  Let  me  tell  you.  Miss  Free- 
man, that  it  does  matter  1  He  who  found  it 
will  have  to  give  evidence  to  that  effect.  Mr. 
Lejeune,  who  was  for  some  time  in  the  house 
alone,  took  that  gun,  and  having  unhappily  ac- 
complished the  dreadful  deed,  concealed  it." 

"  Indeed !"  said  Jane,  with  a  look  of  con- 
tempt.    "  Was  it  really  so  ?" 

"  Of  course  !  Who  else  could  have  con- 
cealed it  there.  I  missed  it  almost  immediate 
ly,  and  felt  sure  that  it  was  the  weapon  which 
caused  my  poor  father's  death." 

"  And  so  it  was  !" 

"  How  is  it  possible  for  you  to  know  that  ? 

"  That  is  the  question.  How  is  it  possible 
for  me  to  know  that  ?  We  may  assume,  I  sup- 
pose, that  both  barrels  were  loaded  ?" 

"  I  know  that  they  were.  I  loaded  them 
myself." 

"When?" 

"Some  days  ago." 

"  Do  you  generally  keep  loaded  guns  in  the 
%ouse !" 

"  Always.     But  where  is  the  gun  ?" 

"  I  have  it  in  my  possession." 

"Then  produce  it" 

"  No  !     It  is  here,  and  here  it  shall  remain. 

"  But  I  insist  upon  its  bemg  delivered  up !" 

"So  you  may;  but  it  will  wo<  be  delivered 
ap  to  you." 

"  Why,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?"  de- 
manded George,  who  endeavored  to  assume  an 


expression  of  firmness,  although  he  trembled 
violently.      "  What  does  it  mean  ?" 

"  It  means,  sir,  that  as  your  gun  is  in  my 
possession,  in  my  possession  it  shall  remain, 
until  the  ministers  of  the  law  call  upon  me  to 
produce  it." 

"  The  ministers  of  the  law !  I  call  upon  you 
to  produce  it." 

"  Then  it  will  not  be  produced." 

"  But  I  must  and  will  have  it !"  cried  George 
with  vehemence. 

"  You  perceive,"  said  Jane,  calmly,  as  she 
drew  a  brace  of  pistols  from  her  bosom — "  you 
perceive  that  I  am  prepared  for  any  violence 
you  may  offer." 

"  Why,  what  can  this  mean  ?"  asked  George, 
struck  with  amazement.  "  Prepared  for  vio- 
lence 1     Did  I  ever  assail  you  with  violence  V 

"  No ;  but  being  conscious  of  your  having 
the  heart  to  do  so,  I  thought  it  quite  right  to 
be  prepared." 

"  Will  you  do  me  the  favor,  Miss  Freeman, 
to  explain  ?" 

"  What  explanation  can  you  want  ?  Mr.  Le- 
jeune brought  the  gun  from  the  Hall ! — of 
course  he  brought  it ! — you  did  not  bring  it  1 
He  brutally  murdered  your  father ! — you  did 
not  murder  your  father  ?  He  then  thrust  the 
gun  into  the  hedge ! — you  did  not  thrust  the 
gun  into  the  hedge  ?  But,"  she  added,  with  an 
appalling  expression  of  intensity,  "  did  Mr.  Le- 
jeune hear  a  scream  at  the  time  ?" 

George,  on  the  instant,  started  convulsively, 
and  looked  at  her  with  an  aspect  of  mingled 
terror  and  amazement. 

"  A  scream !"  said  he,  at  length.  "  Whose 
scream  ?" 

"  Mine !"  replied  Jane,  with  energy.  "Mine' 
Murderer ! — parricide  1  /  saw  it  all !  I  saw 
you  fire!  I  saw  you  conceal  the  gun! — and 
while  you  were  running  to  give  the  alarm,  I  se- 
cured it  1" 

George,  struck  with  horror,  glared  at  her  and 
trembled. 

"  How  came  I  there  ?"  she  continued.  "  I'll 
tell  you.  I  went  in  order  to  make  your  false 
heart  bleed  1 — to  recall  to  your  memory  the 
violated  vows " 

"  At  present,"  said  George,  "  on  that  subject 
say  no  more.  You  were  there  at  the  time,  you 
say  ?" 

"  I  was  1" 

"  And  you  saw  me  fire  !" 

« I  did." 

"  And  will  denounce  me  V 

"  No  1"  replied  Jane.     "  Live  !" 

"  Hush  !"  said  George,  as  he  turned  towards 
the  door.  "  Do  not  speak  so  loud,  and  I'll  tell 
you  why  I  did  it.  See  that  there  is  no  one  lis- 
tening.    See  1" 

Jane  went  to  the  door  and  opened  it,  but 
there  was  no  one  near. 

"  You  spoke,"  he  continued,  "  of  making  my 
heart  bleed,  and  you  were  going  to  speak  of 
what  you  deem  violated  vows.  Now  listen  I 
Why  did  I  do  this  deed  i  I  did  it  to  escape 
tyranny.  For  whose  sake  was  it  done  ?  For 
yours  !" 

"  It  is  false  1" 
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"No,  Jane;  no! — it  is  not  false!  It  was 
done  for  you,  and  for  you  alone  I" 

"  I'll  not  believe  it !" 

"  Had  a  thousand  fathers  opposed  me,  as  he 
did,  my  love  for  you  was  sufficiently  strong  to 
cause  me  to  destroy  them  all.  While  he  lived, 
I  could  not  marry  without  sacrificing  my  birth- 
right." 

"  Why,  Sir  John  himself  told  me  that  every 
obstacle  had  been  removed." 

"  Those  deeds  are  in  existence  still." 

"  Can  you  produce  them  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  do  so.  I  believe  there  are  no  such 
deeds,  and  that  Sir  John,  instead  of  opposing 
the  marriage,  tried  to  promote  it  by  all  the 
means  in  his  power  !" 

"  He  pretended  to  do  so  to  you." 

"  Did  he  not  give  you  three  days  to  consi- 
der ?  and  did  you  not,  at  the  expiration  of  those 
three  days,  declare  that  you  would  not  be 
forced  T' 

"  Forced  !"  exclaimed  George,  making  an  ef- 
fort to  smile.  "  Forced  !  Forced  to  marry  her 
upon  whom  I  had  set  my  soul !  Is  there  no- 
thing too  ridiculous  for  you  to  beheve  ?  He 
told  you  so :  now  did  he  not ?' 

"  He  did> 

"  Of  course ;  and  your  credulity  is  wonder 
ful.  Forced  to  marry  you,  when  the  dearest 
object  of  my  life  has  been  to  secure  you ! 
Forced  iiideed!  I  am  amazed  that  a  strong- 
minded  creature  like  you  should  for  a  moment 
have  given  credence  to  anything  so  monstrous. 
What  was  the  whole  course  of  my  conduct  to- 
wai'ds  you  up  to  the  period  at  which  I  was  un- 
happily compelled  to  assume  that  tone  which 
viaa  foreign  to  my  nature  ?  Was  it  not  kind, 
affectionate,  confiding?  Did  I  not  treat  you 
with  the  utmost  tenderness  ?  Could  any  man 
have  been  more  devoted  to  a  woman  than  I 
was  to  you  ?  Have  I  not  frequently  left  bril- 
liant parties  at  the  Hall  and  elsewhere,  to  sit 
calmly  by  your  side  ?  Have  I  not  abandoned 
magnificent  circles  in  order  to  enjoy  your  sweet 
society  ?  Have  I  not,  moreover,  sworn  to  pro- 
tect you — sworn  to  love  and  ,to  cherish  you 
eternally  ? — and  have  I  not  reiterated  those 
vows  of  eternal  constancy  before  High  Heaven  ? 
How  then,  can  you  believe  anything  so  pre- 
posterous as  the  existence  of  a  wish  on  ray 
part  to  desert  you  ?  Is  it  not  contrary  to  my 
general  character?  Is  it  not  contrary  to  all 
that  you  know  of  me  ?  It  is  true  I  might  have 
married  you  in  defiance  of  my  father ;  but  if 
I  had  done  so,  what  would  have  been  the  con- 
eequence  ?  This — I  should  have  been  a  com 
parative  beggar !  The  whole  of  the  estate 
would  have  reverted  to  Charles,  and  we  should 
have  been  almost  penniless.  Could  I,  under 
those  circumstances,  marry  ?  No  !  I  would 
not  plunge  you  into  an  abyss  of  wretchedness  ! 
nor  would  I  throw  myself  into  that  pit  of  po- 
verty in  which  men  pursue  their  tortuous  courses 
like  vipers,  struggling  to  sustain  life  by  any 
means,  regardless  of  every  feeling — of  every 
principle  of  honor.  If  I  could  not  place  you 
in  a  position  of  independence :  if  I  could  not 
Seep  you — not  only  in  the  style  to  which  you 
have  been  accustomed,  but  in  absolute  afflu- 


ence— I  would  not  marry  you  at  all.  I  saw  no 
chance  of  being  able  to  do  this  during  his  life, 
and  as  it  was  imperative  that  he — the  only  ob 
stacle  to  our  marriage — should  be  removed,  and 
that  at  once,  seeing  that  in  a  short  time  your 
shame  would  be  proclaimed  to  the  woild — I 
removed  that  obstacle,  and  now  all  is  clear." 

"  I  feel,"  said  Jane,  with  an  expression  of 
firmness,  "  that  I  ought  not  to  listen  to  you  at 
all  But  although  you  have  the  serpent's 
tongue,  it  shall  not  abuse  my  judgment.  Do 
you  know  this  hand  ?"  she  added,  showing  him 
the  first  note  he  sent  her. 

"  I  do,"  replied  George;  "it  is  mine." 

"  And  this  ?'  she  continued,  pointing  to  the 
second. 

"  That  also  is  mine.  Both  were  written  by 
me." 

"  You  here  address  me  coldly  as  '  Miss  Free- 
man,' and  call  upon  me  to  repent  for  having 
betrayed  you  into  sin  !" 

"  I  have  done  so." 

"  And  here  you  address  me  indignantly  as 
'  Woman  !'  and  tell  me  to  trouble  you  no  more. 
You  speak  of  my  '  indelicate  importunities,' 
and  '  characteristic  boldness.'  You  state  that 
morality  must  ever  be  a  bar  to  such  a  marriage 
as  that  which  I  did  then  contemplate — that 
such  a  marriage  must  be  hateful  in  the  sight 
of  God  and  man — aud  that  if  I  entertained  the 
remotest  thought  of  such  a  marriage,  I  was  to 
repudiate  that  thought  as  you  repudiated  me!" 

"  True,"  said  George,  calmly  ;  "  I  have  writ- 
ten all  this  and  more  !" 

"  How,  then,  can  you  reconcile  these  brutal 
expressions  with  your  solemn  vows  of  eternal 
constancy  ?" 

"  I  have  in  my  possession,"  replied  George, 
"  a  note  signed  '  Jane  Freeman,'  in  which  you 
repudiate  vie,  and  state  that  all  correspondence 
between  us  must  cease." 

"  That  note,  sir,  was  written  by  your  direc- 
tion !" 

"  And  my  notes  were  written  by  his  di- 
rection !" 

"  May  heaven  forgive  you !"  exclaimed  Jane, 
firmly ;  "  may  heaven  forgive  you  1" 

"  I  say  that  his  influence  alo7ie  caused  me  to 
write  those  notes !" 

"  I'll  not  believe  it !" 

"  Not  believe  it  ?" 

"  No !" 

"  Is  it — can  it  be  conceivable,  that  I  should 
ever  have  written  such  notes  as  those  volun- 
tarily ?" 

"  Yes  1" 

"  Why  the  thing  is  absurd  on  the  very  face 
of  it !     How  can  I  prove  my  sincerity  ?' 

"  Your  sincerity,  sir,  has  been  sufficiently 
proved !" 

'•  No — not  yet.  Will  you  bring  it  to  the 
test  ?  Let  me  prove  it  by  marrying  you  im- 
mediately after  the  funeral." 

"  What ! — I  marry  yon — now  ?  I  will  use 
your  own  words  and  say  repudiate  the  thought 
as  1  repudiate  you  !" 

"  Yr.i  employ  these  words,  but  I  feel  that 
you  caunot  mean  that  which  they  imply." 

"  I  mean  that  which  they  imply  as  sincerely, 
sir,  as  you  did  when  they  were  used  by  you." 
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"  1  'lid  not  mean  that  I  had  repudiated  you." 

"  Then,  sir,  you  stand  self  convicted  of  false- 
hood ! — for  your  words  when  I  met  you  on  the 
road  were  '  You  know  my  decision,  and  by 
that  I  shall  abide,' — '  that  which  I  said  there 
1  meiint,  and  mean  titlll.'  " 

'■  That  was  because  I  expected  every  mo- 
ment that  my  father  would  overtake  me." 

"  How  ciiuld  you  expect  that,  when  you  kjiew 
that  he  had  gone  before  ?  Besides,  what  did 
you  say  to  the  man  whom  I  sent  to  deliver 
those  notes  to  you  this  morning  ?  When  you 
had  read  the  first,  in  which  I  requested  you  to 
call,  liid  you  not  demand  to  know  the  meaning 
of  my  insolence  ?  And  what  induced  you  to 
alter  your  tone  ?  Your  love  for  me  ? — your 
eterniil  constancy  ?  Was  it  not  the  announce- 
ment that  your  gun  was  in  my  possession? 
And  would  you  have  come  at  all  had  you  not 
been  prompted  to  do  so  by  the  fear  that  I 
should  exercise  the  power  which  I  now  possess 
of  consigning  you  to  the  scaffold  ?  I  know  that 
you  would  not  ! — and  yet  you  now  seek  to  in- 
duce me  to  believe  that  you  are,  and  ever  have 
been,  a  pattern  of  constancy  and  devotion  ! 
Hypocrite  !  hypocrite  1  monstrous  hypocrite  ! 
You  would  marry  me  now  ! — yes  ! — and  thus 
you  would  prove  your  sincerity !  I  believe 
you  to  be  sincere  in  this.  I  believe  that  you 
would  now  make  me  your  wife — notwithstand- 
ing morality  must  ever  be  a  bar  to  such  a  mar- 
riage ! — notwithstanding  such  a  marriage  must 
be  hateful  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man  1  I  be- 
lieve that  you  would  do  this  1  I  do  not  for 
one  moment  doubt  your  sincerity  !  But  rather 
than  marry  a  murderer — Let  your  eyes  flash  as 
they  may  1"  she  added,  as  he  darted  a  look  of 
ferocity  at  her,  "  you  perceive  that  I  am  pre- 
pared for  any  emergency  !  Offer  the  slightest 
violence — approach  me — and  you  are  a  dead 
man  !" 

"  My  dearest  love " 

"  I'll  not,"  cried  Jane,  "  be  thus  addressed 
now  by  you." 

"  I  have  no  desire  to  offer  any  violence  !" 

"  If  I  were  weak  enough  to  become  your 
wife,  how  long  should  I  live  ?  I  know  that  my 
life  is  in  danger  now  I" 

"  No,  Jane — no,  no — no  such  thing  !  You 
torture  me  with  these  suspicions !  If  it  be 
your  intention  to  denounce  me,  do  so  at  once." 

"  I  know  not,"  replied  Jane,  calmly ;  "  I 
know  not  what  I  may  eventually  do,  but  at 
present  I  cajinot  denounce  the  father  of  my 
child." 

"  Then  confide  in  him  !" 

"  Never  again." 

"  Is  the  fact  of  my  having  fired  the  fatal  shot 
known  to  any  one  besidti-i  yourself?' 

"  No  !  I  could  produce  collateral  evidence 
if  I  pleased,  but  I  alone  saw  you  commit  the 
dreadful  deed." 

"  Have  you  not  told  your  father  1" 

"  I  have  not.  If  he  knew  of  it,  he  would 
denounce  you  on  the  instant !  Recollect !  No 
innocent  blood  shall  be  shed  ! — no  innocent 
man  shall  suffer  for  ihis!  He  who  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  murderer.  i->.  I  understand,  a 
laaatic.     lie  must  on  that  ground  be  acquitted 


or — you  must  be  convicted.     Let  that  be  dis- 
tinctly  understood." 

"  Jane,"  said  George,  as  be  sank  on  his  knee 
before  her,  "  you  see  me  here  a  suppliant ! 
Have  mercy  I — yes,  I  crave  mercy  of  you — of 
you  who  once  so  fondly  loved  me.  Let  not 
that  love  be  turned  to  hate  I  I'll  prove  to  you 
that  it  was  to  secure  affluence  for  you,  and  yoo 
alone,  that  this  deed  was  done.  I'll  provt  to 
you,  if  you  will  but  give  me  time,  that  bow 
ever  much  appearances  may  now  be  against^ 
me,  I  had  only  your  happiness  at  heart.  I  now 
leave  you ;  I  leave  you,  in  the  full  conviction 
that  you  will  not  denounce  me,  and  with  the 
hope  that  Heaven  will  so  influence  you  as  tc 
induce  you  yet  to  be  mine  !" 

"  Never  1"  cried  Jane,  with  energy.    Never  !" 

"  Reflect — I  beg  of  you  to  reflect.  Despise 
not  him  who  will  now  have  more  reason  than 
ever  to  be  devoted  to  you  ! — despise  not  him 
who  has  placed  both  his  soul  and  his  body  in 
jeopardy,  in  order  to  secure  independence  for 
you! — despise,  oh!  despise  not  the  father  of 
your  child  !  Reflect,  Jane,  reflect.  The  estate 
is  now  mine,  and  you  can  be  the  envied  mis- 
tress of  it.  I  will  make  any  settlement  you 
may  please  to  suggest.  I  will  place  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  at  your  absolute  disposal.  Be 
I  assured  that  all  I  can  do  to  promote  your  hap- 
I  piness,  shall  be  done.  We  can  go  at  once  to 
I  London ;  we  can  there  be  married  privately 
and  return  ;  and  with  the  exception  of  your 
father,  no  soul  here  need  know  that  we  were 
not  married  months  ago.  It  is  not  life  that  I 
crave  so  much  as  your  love,  which  I  can  now 
repay  with  all  that  can  render  life  brilliant  I 
If  you  should  not  desire  to  remain  here,  we'll 
go  abroad,  where  we  can  live  in  a  style  of  mag- 
nificence. Your  father  can  go  with  us,  of 
course,  and  remain  with  us.  Think  of  these 
things,  Jane ;  think  of  them  seriously.  I  will 
see  you  in  the  morning,  and  hear  your  de- 
cision." 

"  Hear  my  decision  now  1" 

"  No,  no  !"  cried  George.  "  Defer  it  till  the 
morning.  Do  not  decide  hastily — pray,  do  not. 
Believe  me,  I  will  be  to  you  all  that  a  husband 
should  be,  and  all  that  I  possess,  Jane,  shall  be 
at  your  command.  We  have  vowed  to  pass 
through  life  together,  to  have  each  other  for 
better  or  for  worse,  and  that  mutual  vow  is  re- 
gistered in  Heaven,  in  whose  sight  we  are  al- 
ready one.  Reflect  upon  this,  and  let  me  beg 
of  you  not  to  decide  hastily.  And  now,"  he 
added,  "if  even  it  he  for  the  last  time,  which 
Heaven  forbid !  let  me  embrace  you  !" 

"  No  ?"  cried  Jane,  firmly.     "  Stand  off  I" 

"  I  must  obey,"  said  George,  assuming  an 
expression  of  humility.  "  I  must,  hencefor- 
ward, act  in  obedience  to  your  will.  But  shut 
not  your  heart  against  me  !"  he  added,  calling 
tears — which  he  shed  copiously — to  his  assist- 
ance, "  pray — pray  shut  not  your  heart  against 
me.  To  grant  me  life,  and  take  from  me  all 
that  can  make  life  endurable,  were  torture  the 
most  refined.  What  were  life  to  me,  Jane, 
without  your  love  ? — what  but  one  continued 
round  of  misery  ?  Pity  me  ! — you  have  a 
compassionate  heart,  pity  and  forgive  me.  I 
leave  you  now  with  a  broken  spirit,  and  an  al- 
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most  broken  heart ;  but  as  you  hope  for  mercy, 
be  merciful  to  me  1" 

Jane,  although  George  had  been  apparently 
convulsed  with  agony,  remained  unmoved  until 
he  had  left,  when  she  gave  free  vent  to  a  pas- 
sionate flood  of  tears. 

"  Now,"  thought  George,  having  passed  the 
gate,  "  there  are  two  courses  open  before  me, 
and  one  of  them  rnusi  be  pursued ;  either  I 
must  marry  her,  or  she  must  follow  him  1  If 
I  marry  her,  I  deprive  her  at  once  of  the  power 
of  beai  iug  witness  against  me,  seeiug  that  in  a 
case  of  this  kind  the  law  will  not  allow  a  wife 
to  give  evidence  against  her  husband.  If  I  do 
not  marry  her,  it  will  not  only  be  dangerous  to 
allow  her  to  live,  but  dangerous  to  compass 
lAer  death  1  Marriage  is  therefore  the  prefera- 
ble course,  if  even  there  should  subsequently 
e.si#t  the  necessity  for  adopting  the  other  as 
^vell.  But  will  she  now  consent  to  this  mar- 
riage ?  I  think  that  she  will,  although  I  had 
DO  conception  of  her  having  such  a  nerve  as 
that  which  she  developed  this  morning.  Her 
firmness  is  amazing  ! — it  certainly  amazed  me  ! 
I  exjiected  fears  as  well  as  reproaches,  but  I 
find  that  she  has  the  spirit  of  an  amazon  !  We 
shall  see  to  morrow  how  she  will  act.  It  is 
clear  that  she  will  not  yet  denounce  me,  al- 
though she  may  eventually  do  so  ;  and  if  even 
■ahe  should  not,  she  will  keep  me  in  a  state  of 
torturing  suspense.  But  if  the  worst  should 
come  to  the  worst — if  even  she  should  denounce 
me,  could  I  not  easily  and  effectively  ascribe 
Uer  denunciation  to  malice  ?  I  seduced  and 
khen  abandoned  her.  This  could  be  proved ; 
would  not  the  charge,  then,  at  once  be  believed 
to  have  sprung  from  the  spirit  of  revenge  ? 
Why,  of  course  !  And  yet  the  gun — she  has 
that  in  her  possession,  and  would  produce  it. 
Well,  could  1  not  say  that  I  left  it  in  her  pos- 
session ?  and  would  the  statement  of  my  having 
done  so  appear  extraordinary  J  No  !  But  the 
collateral  evidence  of  which  she  speaks  ! — 
■what  is  that  ?  Some  one,  probably,  saw  her 
take  the  gun  home.  Well,  might  she  not  have 
taken  it  out,  with  the  view  of  being  seen  to 
bring  it  home  ?  It  is  clear  that  she  alone  saw 
me  commit  the  deed,  and  that,  therefore,  her 
evidence  must  be  totally  unsupported.  Still, 
although  I  were  not  convicted,  the  tact  of  the 
accusation  being  made  public,  ought  to  be 
avoided  if  possible ;  for  many  would  believe 
her,  and  it  would  not  do  for  me  to  be  even  sus- 
pected. No,  I  must  marry  her.  If  I  do  not, 
it  will  be  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  feel, 
even  for  a  moment,  secure.  What  necessity 
may  prompt  me  to  do  after  marriage,  I  need 
not  dwell  upon  now  ;  the  marriage  must  be 
consummated ;  and,  notwithstanding  her  mani- 
fest reluctance,  I  feel  quite  convinced  that  the 
temptations  I  have  offered,  are  far  too  strong 
to  be  resisted  by  her." 

On  his  return  to  the  Hall,  George  found  Dr. 
Farquar  in  the  library  alone.  Having,  in  the 
most  friendly  spirit,  undertaken  to  arrange  all 
the  preliminaries  for  the  funeral,  he  had  been 
writing  to  various  tradesmen  ;  and  when  the 
notes  had  been  despatched,  he  inquired  of 
George  if  anything  had  happened  at  Free- 
nau's. 


"  No,"  replied  George.  "  Jane  was  anxiom 
to  ascertain  from  me  the  full  particulars  of  this 
sad  event." 

"  Very  natural,"  said  the  doctor.  "  Of  coursf 
you  explained  all  to  her  ?" 

"  I  did." 

"  I'm  glad  of  it— very  glad.  She  is  an  af- 
fectionate girl,  and  it  will  give  me  much  plea- 
sure to  hear  of  a  reconciliation." 

"  Well,"  returned   George,  "  I  must  marry 


her, 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  you  say  so.  I  know 
that  she  has  reposed  the  utmost  confidence  in 
you,  and  it  would  be  lamentable  indeed  if  that 
confidence  were  betrayed.  I  know  her  well; 
I  have  known  her  from  her  infancy,  and  I  do 
not  know  a  more  amiable  girl.  That  which 
has  occurred,  and  of  which,  of  course,  you  know 
that  I  am  cognizant,  may  still  be  concealed 
from  the  world;  and  I  most  sincerely  hope 
that  it  will  be  concealed." 

"  I  am  sure,"  returned  George,  "  that  I  am 
anxious  to  conceal  it ;  but  how  can  it  be  effec- 
tually done  now  ?" 

"  By  a  strictly  private  marriage  every  diffi- 
culty might  be  surmounted ;  and  so  deep  an 
interest  do  I  feel  in  the  fate  of  that  poor  girl, 
that  I  should  really  have  great  pleasure  in  ar- 
ranging such  a  marriage." 

"  It  would,  as  you  observe,  have  to  be  strict- 
ly private." 

"  Under  the  circumstances,  of  course  I  But 
I  would  undertake  to  arrange  that." 

"  But  I  know  not  whether  she  would  consent 
to  such  a  marriage." 

"  Will  you  depute  me  to  obtain  her  consent  ?" 

"  I  will;  for  I'll  marry  her  at  once,  provided 
all  that  has  occurred  be  forgiven,  if  not  for- 
gotten." 

"  Very  well.  What  has  occurred  cannot  now 
be  revoked,  but  it  may  be  buried  in  oblivion. 
In  doing  this,  you  will  act  like  a  man  of  honor; 
indeed — you  will  excuse  me  for  speaking  so 
freely  on  the  subject — I  conceive  it  to  be,  un- 
der the  circumstances,  the  only  honorable  course 
you  can  pursue." 

"  I  think  so  myself;  I  have,  indeed,  always 
thought  so;  but  although  my  poor  father,  in 
your  presence,  and  in  the  presence  of  others, 
appeared  to  wish  me  to  marry  her,  such  was 
not  in  reality  the  fact ;  but  on  that  poini,  of 
course,  I  must  now  say  no  more." 

"  Well,  I  certainly  did  imagine  that  he  was 
anxious  for  the  marriage.  However,  we  will 
not  now  dwell  upon  that.  You  depute  me  to 
obtain  her  consent  ?" 

"  I  do  ;  and  if  you  would  arrange  it  for  us,  I 
should  be  happy." 

"  Very  good, "  replied  the  doctor.  "  I'll  call, 
on  my  way  home,  and  see  what  can  be  done." 

"Now,"  thought  George,  when  the  doctor 
had  left,  "  have  I  done  right  or  wrong  ?  My 
impression  is  certainly  that  I  have  done  right, 
seeing  that  whether  she  consents  or  refuses  to 
consent,  his  interposition  can  do  no  harm  She'll 
not  denounce  me  to  him ! — of  that  I  feel  sure; 
but  he  may,  and  in  all  probability  will,  by 
placing  her  position  in  a  strong  light,  induce 
her  to  con-ent,  when  all  danger  will  be  at  an 
end.     She  shall  live  in  affluence  1     Oh,  yes  i 
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She  ahall  have  all  that  can  render  life  brilliant ! 
It  may  be  brilliant,  but  it  shall  be  short  1  She 
has,  however,  yet  to  he  secured." 

The  doctor,  delighted  with  his  mission,  on 
leaving  the  Hall  hastened  to  Freeman's ;  and 
as  Jane  was  still  alone,  Freeman  having  gone 
to  one  of  the  neighboring  markets,  he  sat  down 
beside  her  with  an  air  of  cheerfuhiess  which 
she,  whom  Sir  John's  death  had  plunged  into 
misery,  could  not  at  all  understand. 

"  I  have  news  for  you,"  said  he, — "  news 
which  I  think  will  delight  you,  notwithstanding 
the  loss  of  our  mutual  friend.  I  have  just  left 
the  Hall,  where  I  have  had  some  conversation 
with  George  about  you.  I  urged  him  strongly 
to  perform  his  promise  now :  I  stated  that  in 
doing  so,  he  would  be  acting  like  a  man  of  ho- 
nor, and  told  him  plainly  that  it  was,  in  my 
judgment,  the  only  honorable  course  he  could 
pursue.  He  agreed  with  me,  and  said  that 
that  had  always  been  his  impression,  but  that 
poor  Sir  John,  although  he  appeared  in  my 
presence,  and  in  the  presence  of  others,  to  be 
favorable  to  the  marriage,  was  in  reality  op- 
posed to  it — a  fact  of  which  I  had  no  previous 
knowledge.  Well,  finding  tiiat  he  was  e.irne^itly 
disposed  to  do  that  whicii  I  conceive  to  be  right, 
1  suggested  to  him  the  expediency  of  a  strictly 
private  marriage,  and  stated  that  I  should  feel 
great  ph'.asure  in  arranging  such  a  marriage  at 
once.  He  then  said  that  he  was  not  quite  sure 
that  you  would  consent  to  a  private  marriage, 
and  when  I  asked  him  if  he  would  depute  me 
to  obtain  your  consent,  he  promptly  replied,  '  I 
will — I  wdl  marry  her  at  once,  provided  all 
that  has  occurred  be  forgiven,  if  not  forgotten.' '' 
"  Yes,"  said  Jane,  who  had  listened  to  all 
with  a  sardonic  smile,  "  he  would  marry  me 
now;  but  I'll  not  marry  him!  No  such  mar 
riage  can  ever  take  place." 

"Indeed!"  cried  the  doctor,  with  a  look  of 
intense  Astonishment.  "  You  amaze  me  !  I 
know  that  he  has  not  of  late  treated  you  well: 
I  am  aware  that  the  notes  you  have  lately  re- 
ceived are  harsh  and  unbecoming  ;  but  if  they 
were  written  under  the  influence  of  fear — " 

"  Dr.  Farquar,  is  it  at  all  likely  that  they 
were  ?" 

"  Why,  my  clear,  it  appears  that  they  were ; 
and  if  Sir  John  were  really  opposed  to  the 
marriage,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  they 
were  written  by  his  direction." 

"  But  I  fear  that  Sir  .John  was  not  opposed 
to  the  marriage.  He  told  me  himself  that  he 
had  done  all  in  his  power  to  promote  it.  He 
even  told  me  that  he  had  given  this — what 
shall  I  call  him  ? — three  days  to  consider,  and 
that  at  the  e.x|iiration  of  the  three  days  his  de- 
cision was  that  he  would  not  be  forced." 

"  Well,  my  dear  girl,  assuming  that  Sir  John 
wished  to  force  him,  and  that  he,  resolvea  on 
not  being  forced,  wrote  those  m^tes  voluntarily, 
would  it  not  be  better  to  forgive  him  ?" 

"  It  is  not  alone  the  fact  of  his  having  written 
those  notes  which  prompts  me  now  to  repudiate 
him  as  he  then  re[)udiated  me." 

"  Oh  !  but  you  really  must  forgive." 

"  Never,  sir  1    Never  !" 

"  You  must,  '"it  be  so  merciless.     You  must 


regard   it   as  a   mere   lover's  quarrel ;     shake 

hands,  ki-^s,  and  be  friend.s." 

"  No,  Dr.  Farquar  !  that  can  never  be  !" 

"  But  why  not,  rny  dear  girl  ?"  cried  the  doc- 
tor, "  wliy  not  ?  Now  [  11  tell  you  how  I  meant 
to  arrange  it  •  I  intended  to  take  you  both  to 
Norwich,  to  procure  a  licence  there,  which  can 
easily  be  dont\  have  you  privately  married  by 
a  friend  of  mine,  and  then  bring  you  back  al 
once,  without  a  single  soul  here  being  any  the 
wiser." 

"  Dr.  Farquar,  believe  me,  I  feel  indeed 
grateful  for  the  interest  you  take  in  my  welfare, 
but  I  assure  you — solemnly  assure  you — that 
under  the  cu-cumstances  I  will  not  marry  that 
man.'' 

"  Well,  but  it  is,  my  dear  girl,  a+  .he  cii'cum- 
stances  I  look.  Were  it  not  for  tnose  circum- 
stances I  should  not  be  at  all  anxious  about  it." 

"  I  know,  of  course,  what  you  allude  to,  and 
deeply  feel  my  degradation — I  hope  that  I  feel 
my  fallen  condition  as  I  ought ;  but  I'd  rather 
have  my  shame  proclaimed  than  be  the  wife 
of  a  man  like  that" 

"  Why.  my  dear  girl,  to  me  this  really  ap- 
pears to  be  iuexphcable  !  When  I  reflect  upon 
your  apparently  ardent  affection  for  him, 
and  the  unbounded  confidence  you  professed  to 
have  in  him,  this  sudden  change  I  cannot  at  all 
understand.  Do  you  remember  the  conversi- 
tion  we  liad  on  this  subject  a  short  time  ago  ?'' 

"  I  d.),"  replied  Jane.  "  1  remember  it  well : 
and  in  all  that  I  said  of  my  fond  affection  for 
him,  my  confidence  in  him,  and  my  devi)tion  to 
him,  I  was  sincere." 

"  And  yet  because — no  matter  under  what 
influence  they  were  written — he  sent  you  those 
notes,  you  give  all  your  fond  love  to  the  winds  1 
I  really  had  no  conception  that  love  could  be 
.so  easily  s^haken  off.  But  it  is  not  so,"  he  add- 
ed, as  Jane  sighed  deeply  :  "  nor  must  you  suf- 
fer pique  to  blind  your  judgment.  Forgive 
him :  I  believe  tliat  he  is  truly  sorry  for  what 
has  occurred.  Therefore  open  your  heart  and 
forgive  him." 

"  Impossible,"  replied  Jane  ;  "  impossible  !"' 

"  But  why,  my  dear  gii'l — why  impossible? 
Pardon  me  for  tlms  strongly  urging  the  expe- 
diency of  your  forgiving  him,  uniler  the  circum- 
stances: believe  me,  it  is  for  your  sake,  and 
that  of  all  you  hold  dear,  that  I  advise  you  to 
consent  to  this  marriage." 

"  I  do  believe  it ! — I  believe  it  mo^t  sincerel}', 
and  feel  grateful  to  you  :  indeed  I  feel  grateful ; 
but  I  must  repeat  that  to  such  a  marriage  I 
never  can  consent.'' 

"  But  the  form  is  the  same,  whether  in  pub 
lie  or  in  piivate — you'll  be  married  at  church, 
though  without  ]:)ai'ade." 

"  My  dear  sir,  I  do  not  allude  to  the  form. 
When  I  say  that  I  never  can  consent  to  such  a 
marriage,  [  mean  that  I  can  never  consent  to 
mairv  such  a  man." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  well,  you  perhaps  know 
best.  I  shouhl  have  thought  that  if  even  vou 
never  had  that  strong  affection  for  him  which 
I  was  led  to  believe  you  had.  an  otter  from 
such  a  mati  would  not  have  been  ileemed  meli- 
gible.     Certainly,  under  existing  circumstance% 
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I  could  not  have  supposed  it  possible  for  such 
nu  offer  to  be  rejected." 

"  Such  an  offer,"  returned  Jane  cahnly, 
"might  not  be  deemed  ineligible:  doubtless 
within  a  few  miles'  circle  a  thousand  might  be 
found  who  would  be  delighted  with  such  an 
offer ;  but  I  firmly  believe  that  not  one  of  tliat 
thousand,  if  she  knew  what  /  know,  would 
hesitate  for  a  moment  to  reject  it  with  scorn  I 
My  love  for  him  was  ardent  and  pure :  my  cou- 
tidence  in  hiin  was  unbounded ;  but  he  wlio 
<vas  all  the  world  to  me  once,  I  iiow  feel  con- 
strained to  despise." 

"  Well,"  said  the  doctor,  more  puzzled  than 
ever,  "  I  can't  understand  it.  I  c;in't  under- 
stand it  at  all." 

"  JIfi  understands  it-.  Dr.  Farquar,"  said  Jane. 
"  He  understantls  it  well ! — he  requires  no  ex- 
planation from  me."' 

"Still,  my  dear  girl,  notwithstanding  this 
mysterious  offence.  I  must  think  that  if  an  ar- 
rangement can  be  made,  it  will  be  better  for  all 
concerned.  You  will,  I  am  sure,  pardon  me 
for  reminding  you  once  more  of  the  position  in 
which  you  now  stand." 

"  I  am  prepared,"  replied  Jane  calmly,  yet 
firmly,  "  to  bear  whatevei'  Immiliation  and  dis- 
grace may  attach  to  that  position,  but  I  am  not 
prepared  to  become  the  wife  of  a  villain  !" 

"  Then,"  said  the  doctor,  "  my  mission  is  at 
an  end.  I  would,  however,  advise  you  still  to 
weigh  the  circumstances  calmly.  I  would  ad- 
'ise  you  to  reflect  deeply,  in   order   that   your 

E resent  decision  may  be  reversed.  Let  me 
eg  of  you  to  do  so,  and  what  has  passed  be- 
tween us  shall  remain  unknown,  until  I  have 
neen  you  again.  You  I  know,  regard  me  as  a 
friend — " 

"  I  do — I  do,  indeed  ! — and  hence  the  neces- 
sity for  acting  in  opposition  to  your  advice  is 
so  painful.  It  may  look  hke  ingratitude,  but 
in  reality  it  is  not.  Believe  me,  I  feel  grateful 
to  you  for  all  your  kindness  ;  but  on  this  awful 
subject,  my  mind  is  made  up." 

"  Well,  reflect  my  dear  girl.  I  will  see  you 
to-morrow,  when  I  hope  to  hear  you  say,  '  Not- 
withstanding he  has  treated  me  harshly — per- 
haps cruelly — I  feel,  under  the  circumstances. 
bound  to  consent.'  'I'liere,  I'll  not  hear  another 
word  now,"  he  added,  as  he  took  her  hand  and 
pressed  it  warmly.  "  In  the  morning,  early  in 
the  morning,  I'll  be  here." 

He  then  left,  and  dwelt  upon  that  sudden 
change  which  he  could  not  but  hold  to  be  n;ar- 
vellous. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

JA>fIi's    FIRMNESS    DEVELOPED. 

Gp;orge,  notwithstanding  the  apprehensions 
whicii  tortured  him,  went  that  niglit  to  l>ed. 
He  would  not  have  done  so — too  glad  would  lie 
have  been  to  pass  the  night  in  the  society  of 
some  one  ;  but  as  he  feared  that  the  fiictof  his 
sitting  up  again  would  be  deemed  at  least  ex- 
traordinary  bv  Charles,  and  as  he  hoped,  feel-| 
'ing  worn  out  \>y  feai*  and  fatigue,  to  be  able  to 


sleep  undisturhed,  he  placed  a  bottle  of  brandy 
by  his  side,  and  at  length  laid  his  head  on  the 
pillow. 

He  was,  however,  afraid  even  then  to  close 
his  eyes  ;  but  he  had  not  the  power  to  keep 
them  open  :  he  therefore  went  ahuost  imme- 
diately to  sleep ;  and  as  his  imagination  was 
active,  although  his  body  was  e.xhausted,  it 
commenced  its  career  free  from  the  guidance  of 
judgment. 

He  had  a  dream.  He  dreamt  tl  at  Jane  haa 
denounced  him,  and  then  the  whole  process  of 
law  passed  in  review  before  him.  The  coroner 
i-sued  a  warrant  for  his  apprehension  on  the 
charge  of  murder .  He  was  captured,  and  fully 
committed  for  trial  on  that  charge  ;  and  during 
the  time  which  elapsed  between  his  committal 
and  his  trial,  he  heard  all  tliat  was  said  of  him 
throughout  the  country,  and  read  the  papers, 
which  descanted  upon  the  enormity  of  hi.s 
crime.  He  wrote  out  his  defence  voluminously, 
prepared  a  new  mode  of  cross-examining  the 
witnesses,  and  when  the  day  of  trial  came, 
there  he  stood  at  the  bar  !  Jane  appeared, 
with  a  brace  of  pistols  still  in  her  bosom ;  but 
she  fainted  and  was  carried  out  of  court.  Free- 
man was  called,  and  gave  the  evidence  of  Jane. 
D'Almaine  appeared  next,  but  he  proved  him 
to  be  a  blackleg ;  and  when  Corney  stood  up, 
he  took  him  by  the  throat  and  strangled  him 
there  and  then.  Judgment  of  death  was  ac- 
cordingly pronounced,  when  he  returned  to  the 
prison,  and  heard  the  condemned  sermon  ;  and 
then  got  the  hangman  into  his  cell,  where  they 
smoked  and  drank  together  until  the  bell  began 
to  toll,  when  he  was  pinioned  and  conducted  to 
the  scart'old,  and  heard  the  ribald  jests  and  vio- 
lent execrations  of  the  mob  assembled,  and 
shook  hands  with  the  hangman  in  the  most 
frieiuily  spirit,  and  gave  the  signal  boldly, 
when  the  bolt  was  withdrawn  ;  and  with  the 
imaginary  fall  he  awoke,  and  found  himself  in 
a  most  intense  state  of  perspiration. 

He  sat  up  in  bed  for  some  time  and  had 
some  brandy,  and  then  went  to  sleep  again, 
and  dreamt  tiiat  he  and  Jane  were  married  ; 
that  the  child,  on  being  born,  denounced  him  as 
a  nmrderer  ;  that  he  strangled  the  child  on  the 
instant,  and  then  gradually  poisoned  the  mo- 
ther. 

Again  he  awoke  and  drank  more  brandy,  re- 
solved on  going  to  sleep  no  more  :  but  he  drop- 
ped off  again,  and  di-eamt  that  Richard  Lejeune 
had  had  his  reason  restored,  and  that,  as  an  act 
of  retributive  justice,  he  Iiad  been  deprived  of 
reason,  and  placed  with  a  gi-eat  variety  of  ma- 
niacs, among  whom  he  found  himself  pricked 
and  tortured  by  a  multitude  of  mischievoui 
imps. 

From  this  dream  he  was  drawn  into  another, 
in  which  he  stood  before  the  Judgment  Seat — 
with  angels  in  robes  of  surpassing  wliiteness  on 
the  right,  and  a  host  of  black-looking  demons 
on  the  left,  demanding  his  person,  witli  hideous 
grimaces  and  most  terrific  howls,  as  their  law 
ful  prize.  The  judgment  was  given,  and  he 
was  seized ;  and  just  as  they  were  throwing 
him  into  a  furnace,  his  extraordinary  struggles 
awoke  him  again. 

"  I'll  have  no  nr.ore  of  it !"  he  cried,  and  rose 
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and  washed  and  dressed  himself  with  fteliii^'l 
of  ludii^natiini ;  when,  as  tlie  day  bei^au  toj 
da^^n,  he  went  to  tlie  stable  and  sadiUed  hi-s 
horse,  and  then  rode  round  by  Kreenian'8. 

Ho  liail.  of  cour-e,  no  expectation  of  seeini;^ 
Jane  at  tliat  eai'iy  lioiir  ;  but  as  it  iiad  occurred 
to  him  that  lie  ouiijht,  under  the  circumstances, 
to  make  liis  peace  with  her  father,  he  passed 
tlie  house  and  liu'^ered  near,  until  Freeman 
came  out  with  the  view  of  riding  round  his 
farm. 

"Freeman,"  said  he,  as  he  approached  him 
with  a  countenance  indicative  of  sorrow,  '■  I 
know  not  whether  you  can  forgive  me  for  the 
attack  which  I  made  upon  you  that  night." 

"  I  care  nothing  about  your  attack  upon  me," 
replied  Freeman — "nothing:  all  I  care  for  is 
ray  (iaugliter,  whom  you  heartlessly  ruined." 

"  I  am  prepared  to  make  every  reparation  in 
my  jjower." 

"  What!  have  you  not  abandoned  her?" 

"No  !  Nor  shall  she  ever  be  abandoned  by 
me! ' 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ? — what  do  you 
mean  ?  How  can  you  tell  me  that,  after  having 
Bent  her  those  brutal  notes  V 

"  'I'hose  notes,  P^reeman,  I  was  compelled  to 
write." 

"  Compelled  to  write  them  ?" 

"  Yes,  by  my  father." 

"  Alas  !  poor  Sir  John  cannot  contradict  you 
now !  How  could  he  compel  you  to  write 
those  notes,  when — as  he  himself  told  us — he 
did  all  he  could  to  induce  you  to  act  like  an 
honorable  man  '(" 

"That  he  told  you  so,  Freeman,  I  have  no 
doubt ;  but  he  was  in  reality  opposed  to  the 
marriage." 

"  I'll  not  believe  it ! — I  will  not  believe  him 
to  liave  been  a  hypocrite  !" 

"  The  term  hijpocrite.  Freeman,  is  a  very 
harsh  term  to  apply  to  a  man  who  is,  unhappi- 
ly, DO  more." 

"  I  do  not  apply  that  term  to  him.  I  do  not 
believe  that  he  ever  was  a  hypocrite.  I  be- 
lieve that  lie  tried  to  induce  you  to  do  that 
which  was  right,  and  that  therefore  he  never 
was  opposed  to  the  marriage." 

"  How  is  it,  then,  now  that  his  influence  is 
at  an  end,  that  I  am  anxious  to  prove  my  sin 
cerity,  by  performing  my  promise  at  once  ?" 

"  Are  you  anxious  to  do  so  ?" 

"  I  am — and  Dr.  Farquar  knows  that  I  am !" 

"  Dr.  Farquar  V 

"  Yes  ;  I  liave  even  deputed  him  to  arrange 
the  marriage,  in  the  event  of  Jane  consenting 
to  forgive  all  that  has  passed,  and  to  have  the 
marriage  ceremony  performed  without  parade. ' 

"  Dr.  Farquar,"  said  Freeman,  "  is  an  honor- 
able man.  1  would  trust  him  with  my  life 
1  must  see  Dr.  Farquar  on  the  subject. ' 

*  Do  so,"  said  (reorge.  "  He  is  not  yet  up  ; 
but  let  us  take  a  turn  round  the  farm,  and  then 
ChU  upon  him.  You  will  liiul  thit  he  himself 
suggested  the  expediency  of  an  immediate  ar 
rangement;  and  1  quite  agreed  witii  him  that 
tlie  marriage  ought  now  to  be  as  private  as 
p-issihle." 

"  Of  course,"  returned  Freeman  ;  "  it  must  be 
private  now.     But,'  he  added,  iiiiputeutly,  "  the 


doctor.  I  know,  is  an  early  riser;  let  U8  go  to 
him  at  once."' 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  8aid  George,  who,  as 
he  rode  by  Freeman's  side,  endeavored  to  in- 
spire him  with  confidence  in  the  purity  of  hia 
intentions — ami,  to  some  extent,  succeeded  in 
removing  that  prejudice  against  him  which 
Freeman  had  had  so  much  cause  to  entertain. 

On  arriving  at  the  doctor's  residence,  they 
founel  him  walking  in  the  garden,  when  Geoqje 
said,  "  Now  go  and  consult  him  alone.  I  have 
left  th(!  whole  matter  entirely  in  his  hands,  and 
have  therefore  no  desire  to  interi'ere  with  your 
conversation." 

Freeman,  who  highly  approved  of  tliis  course, 
went  at  once  into  the  garden,  and,  after  the 
customary  greeting,  said,  "  I  understand,  Dr. 
Farquar,  that  Mr.  Croly  has  deputed  you  to 
make  arrangements  for  his  marriage  with  my 
poor  gill  ?" 

"  He  has,"  replied  the  doctor ;  "  he  has  done 
so,  certainly ;  but  I  fear  that  he  has  deputed 
to  me  a  task  which  I  shall  find  it  impossible  to 
perforin." 

"  How  so  ?"  inquired  Freeman. 

"  Why,  your  daughter  declares  that  she'll  not 
consent  to  the  marriage." 

"  Not  consent.  Dr.  Farquar  !"  cried  Freeman, 
surprised.     "  Not  consent !" 

"  No.  I  saw  her  yesterday  on  the  subject, 
and  (do  not  mention  this  to  him  until  I  have 
seen  her  again,)  she  told  me  distinctly — and 
repeated  it  with  firmness — that  she  never  would 
consent  to  marry  him  !" 

"  You  amaze  me  !"  cried  Freeman.  "  Why, 
I  thought  that  nothing  could  have  delighted 
her  more  !" 

"  And  so  I  thought.  Freeman.  But  she  is  aa 
much  opposed  to  it  now,  as  she  was  anxious  for 
it  before.  It's  a  mystery  to  me.  I  cannot  un- 
derstand it  at  all.  You  must  see  what  you 
can  do  with  her.  Freeman." 

"  Oh,  I  must  talk  to  her  seriously  about  this !" 

"  Do  so.  Leave  him  here,  and  go  at  once. 
The  folly  of  withholding  her  consent,  under  the 
circumstances,  certainly  appears  to  me  to  be 
monstrous.  He  has  treated  her  harshly,  no 
doubt;  but  then  that  must  be  forgiven.  Go, 
Freeman — go  and  see  what  you  can  do  with 
her.  I'll  call,  after  breakfast,  on  my  way  to 
the  Hall,  and  by  that  time  I  hope  you  will 
have  obtained  her  consent." 

"  I  hope  so,  too,"  returned  Freeman,  who 
immediately  re-mounted  his  horse,  bade  George 
good  morning,  and  left  him  with  the  doctor. 

"  Well,"  said  he  to  himself  on  the  road,  "  this 
certainly  surpasses  all  !  When  she  was  anxious 
for  him  to  marry  her,  he  wouldn't :  now  he  is 
anxious  for  her  to  marry  him,  she  won't.  Know- 
ing that  she  is  ardently  attached  to  him,  this 
game  of  fast  and  loose  will,  I  fear,  if  pursued, 
destroy  her  ]jeace  of  mind  for  ever.  He  has 
certainly  behaved  very  ill  to  her — he  certainly 
has  :  he  has  acted  very  much  luilike  a  man — 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  that.  But  I  must 
hear  what  she  says — I  must  hear  what  she 
says." 

Having  reached  home,  he  sent  up  for  .Jane, 
who  was  dressing ;  and,  when  she  came  down, 
he  said,  "Jane,  my  dear,  I  have  seen  Mr.  Croly 
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this  morning,   and  have  luid  some  conversation !  tlie    Doctor's    carria<^e    stopped    at    the    eatt 


■with  him  about  you. 

"  Well,  fatlier  i"  said  Jane,  calndy. 
"  Well,  my  dear,  he  appears  to  be  ?orry  for 
all  that   has   passed,   an<l   is  anxious  to  many 
you  ])rivately,  and  at  onoe." 

"  I  am  aware  of  it,  father — I  am  aware  of 
his  being  anxious  to  marry  me,  now ;  but  7iow 
I  cannot  consent  to  marry  him.  I  told  Dr.  Far- 
quar  yesterday,  when  he  called  with  the  view 
of  obtaiiiing  my  consent,  that  my  mind  on  that 
subject  was  firmly  made  up." 

"  I  have  just  left  the  doctor,  who  told  me 
that  you  would  not  consent."' 

"  And  what  did  you  say  ?" 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  certainly  expressed  my 
amazement." 

"Amazement,  dear  father!  Amazement! 
Why,  how  could  you  be  amazed  ? — you,  who, 
■when  he  sent  his  first  brutal  note,  told  me  that 
it  was  written  either  to  drive  me  mad  or  to 
break  my  heart,  he  cared  not  which.  ]3esides, 
father,  did  you  not  congratulate  me — I  use  your 
own  words — did  you  not  congratulate  me  on 
having  escaj^ed  tlie  perpetual  tyranny  of  a  vil- 
lain ?" 

"  True,  my  dear,  true — I  certainly  did." 

"  How,  then,  my  dear  father,  could  you  be 
amazed  at  my  refusal  to  subject  myself  to  that 
perpetual  tyranny  ?" 

"  Well,  I  knew  that  you  loved  him :  I  also 
knew  that  when  I  said  he  was  a  villain,  you 
did  not  believe  me.  I  looked  at  your  position, 
and  then  I  looked  at  his ;  and  as  he  appeared 
to  be  anxious  to  act  like  a  man  of  honor,  I  tur- 
gave  him,  and  nearly  forgot  what  he  had  done. 
If,  however,  you  feel  that  you  cannot  be  happy 
■with  him,  adhere  to  your  resolution  still." 

"  Bless  you !''  cried  Jane,  as  she  kissed  him 
■with  fervor.  "  I  knrw  that  you  would  not  urge 
me  to  sacrifice  every  hope  of  hajypiiiess — I 
k?ietr  that  you  would  not !" 

"  JSTo,  my  girl,  I  -would  not  for  the  world  ! 
I  fimcied  that,  notwithstanding  -what  has  oc- 
curred, you  believed  you  could  live  happily 
■with  liim." 

"  I  feel  perfectly  certain  now,  dear  father, 
that  I  should  be  wretched  in  the  extreme," 

"  Then  remain  as  you  are,  my  girl,  by  all 
means :  by  ail  means  remain  as  you  are.  In 
losing  poor  Sir  John,  you  have  lost  one  who 
would  have  been  a  friend ;  but,  as  it  is,  we 
must  do  the  best  we  can  I  suppose  that  this — 
man  is  his  heir. 

"  Were  he  heir  to  all  the  wealth  in  the  world, 
his  wife — if  she  knew  -what  I  know — would  be 
wretched." 

"  Then  say  no  more  about  it.  You  have 
made  up  your  mind  not  to  have  him,  and  there- 
fore, as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  there's  an  end 
of  the  matter.  And  now  let's  have  breakfast. 
The   Doctor  will   be   here   presently  to  know 

Srour  decision.  He  is  an  excellent  man,  and 
las  taken  great  interest  in  this  affair :  indeed, 
George  told  me  this  morning  that  he  not  only 
suggested  the  expediency  of  this  marriage,  but 


Will  you  see  him,  my  dear,'  or  shall  I «  Per- 
haps it  wouUl  appear  disrespectful  if  you  were 
not  to  see  him  yourseU." 

"  I  can  have  no  objection,"  said  Jane,  "  to  seo 
huH." 

"  Then  do  so,"  said  Freeman,  who  opened 
the  door  for  the  Doctor,  and  having  politely 
ushered  him  into  the  room,  left  !iim  with  Jane. 

"  Well,"  said  the  Doctor  on  taking  her  hand, 
"  I  hope  that  you  have  reflected  on  this  nuit- 
ter  since  I  left  you  3'esterday  ?" 

"I  have,  sir,"  replied  Jane;  "I  have  reflect- 
ed, as  you  wished  me  to  reflect — deeply  ;  but 
I  have  found  it  impossible  to  alter  my  deci 
sion." 

"  You  have  !"  cried  the  Doctor.  "  Then  let 
me  tell  >/ou,  Miss  Freeman,  he  added  with  a 
smile,  "  that  you  are  a  very,  very  unforgiving 
creature !" 

"  You  will  consider  me  a  stubborn  girl,  I 
fear,"  rephed  Jane ;  "  but  on  this  point  I  must 
and  will  be  firm! — I  never  will  marry  that 
man  !" 

"  Well,  but  have  you  no  ambition  ?" 

"  I  had.  I  once  -was  ambitious  of  becoming 
his  wife :  it  was  my  only  ambition.  I  loved 
him  so  devotedly  that  if  an  emperor  had  offer- 
ed me  his  hand,  I  should  have  rejected  it,  and 
taken  his  with  feelings  of  joy  1  But  that  ia 
over.     I  have  no  such  ambition  now." 

"  Why,  there  is  afHuence  within  your  grasp !" 

"  It  may  be  so,  and  the  bait  is  tempting;  but 
within  tliat  bait  there  is  a  hook  !  Do  happi- 
ness and  affluence  necessarily  coexist  V' 

"  Certainly  not  necessarily-." 

"  Would  you  advise  me  to  sacrifice  the  for- 
mer to  the  latter  ?" 

"No,  I  would  not! — but  I  do  not  see  that 
you  would  have  to  make  that  sacrifice." 

"  I  should  even  have  to  sacrifice  all  hope  of 
happiness  !  I  know  not — indeed  God  only 
knows — whether  I  shall  ever  be  happy  again; 
but  as  I  can,  1  will  escape  at  least  the  misery 
which  would  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
my  becoming  his  wife  ! " 

"  Well,  my  dear  girl,  I  can  say  no  more. 
My  object  in  saying  that  which  I  have  said, 
has  been  solely  to  promote  your  interest." 

I  believe  it.  Dr.  Farquar :  I  do  most  sin- 
cerely believe  it,  and  I  hope  that  i/nu  believe 
that  I  feel  indeed  grateful.  It  is  painful  to  op- 
pose the  views  of  so  sincere,  so  firm  a  friend ; 
but  in  this  case,  I  must  of  neces.-ity  oppose 
them,  knowing — as  I  do  know — that  misery 
miixt  spring  from  my  acquiescence." 

"  Well,"  said  the  doctor,  "  you  may,  of  course 
be  right !  I  really  th(jught  that  such  a  mar- 
riage would  be  advantageous — certainlj'  I 
thought  so ;  but  as  your  impression  is  other- 
wise, why,  there  the  thing  must  rest.  I  must 
now  take  my  leave.  I  have  to  attend  the  in- 
quest. The  coroner  has  appointed  eleven 
o'clock,  and  I  have  another  call  or  two  to  make, 
(lood  morning." 

No  one   likes  to  be  opposed,  or  to  have  his 


actually  undertook  to  arrange  it  all  himself. -views  thwarted.  A'b  one  likes  to  fail  in  any 
We  therefore  ought  to  feel  obliged  to  Dr.  Far- [enterprise.  The  failure  creates  a  feeling  of  liu- 
quar,  notwithstanding  your  decision  is  opposed  (mdiation,  which  is  at  all  times  painful.  If  a 
t*)  his  \  lews.     Here  he  >s,"  added  Freeman,  as  I  mau   undertakes    to   accomplish  a  thing  and 
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tAn't  be  is  hurt;  no  matter  how  cunninj^Iy  he 
may  -indeavor  to  conceal  his  real  feeliiiga,  his 
failuie  proclaims  his  inability  to  succeed,  and 
he  doesn't  like  it.  Hence  Dr.  Farquar,  havint^ 
taken  leave  of  Jane,  felt  so  annoyed  at  the 
failure  of  his  mission,  that,  when  Freeman 
went  out  to  see  him  into  his  carriage,  he 
scarcely  spoke  a  word. 

"  I  hope,  my  dear,"  said  Freeman,  when  the 
carriage  had  left,  "  that  you  did  not  offend  Dr. 
Farquar  ?" 

"  Oh,  dear  me,  no  !"  replied  Jane.     "  I  as- 
sured  him   that  I   felt  extremely  grateful  to 
him.     Did  he,  then,  appear  to  be  displeased  ?" 
"He  certainly  appeared  to  me  to  be  so;  he 
scarcely  spoke  a  word." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that — very  sorry,  indeed ; 
still  he  ought  not  to  feel  at  all  displeased  witli 
my  decision."' 

"  Certainly  not ;  your  decision  was  right ! — I 
now  feel  it  to  be  so  more  than  ever;  for  when 
he  said  in  that  note  of  his  that  you  had  led  him 
into  sin,  he  proved  himself  at  once  to  be  a 
cowardly  villain  !  Never  mind  !  We  shall  be 
able  to  manage  y»^t.  What  do  you  cry  for  ?" 
he  added,  as  Jane  burst  into  tears.  "  I'd  rather 
see  you  with  the  spirit  of  a  virago,  than  see 
you  weep  for  a  man  like  that.  Come,  come, 
my  girl ! — come,  dry  your  eyes.  What's  done, 
can't  be  undone  ! — kiss  me !  There,  now  let 
us  have  no  more  tears.  You  have  preserved 
those  notes,  have  you  not  ?" 
"  I  have." 

"  Then  whenever  you  feel — but  I  hope  you 
never  will  feel — regret  for  the  loss  of  him,  read 
them,  and  your  love — your  latent  love,  for  I 
know  that  you  love  him  still — will  at  once  give 
way  to  indignation.  Why,  there  he  is !"  he 
added  as  George  approached.  "  You  will  not 
be  seen  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Jane,  "  I  will  not.  Tell  him 
distinctly  that  my  mind  is  made  up,  and  that 
therefore  all  further  importunity  will  be  use 
less." 

She  then  retired,  and  almost  iiumediately 
afterwards  George  was  shown  into  the  room. 

"  Well,  Freeman,"  said  he,  "  have  you  spoken 
to  Jane  on  the  subject  I  mentioned  this  morn- 
ing?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Freeman,  "  I  have ;  and  I  find 
that  she  is  firmly  resolved  on  remaining  as 
she  is." 

"  You  have  surely  sufficient  influence  over 
her  to  induce  her  to  forego  that  resolution  ?" 

'•  I  have,  I  believe,  all  the  influence  a  father 

should  have;  but   I   should  never  attempt  to 

exercise  that  influence  in  the  way  you  mean." 

"  Look  at  the  great  advantages  she  would 

enjoy !" 

"  Were  they  ten  times  greater,  she  would 
not  have  you  now:  in  short,  she  has  resolutely 
made  up  her  luind  never  to  consent  to  the  mar- 
riage you  propose." 

'  Well,  Freemen,  well !  I  am  very  sorry  for 
It!  Perliaps  time  will  alter  her  views.  If  not 
— if  she  continues  to  adhere  to  the  resolution 
she  has  formed,  she  must  be  amply  provided 
for." 

"  I  shall,  of  course,  expect  some  provision  to 
be  made." 


"  Freeman,  it  shall  be  done!— and  all  that  I 
can  do  to  promote  i/our  interests  1  loill  do;  for 
I  feel  myself  bound  to  make  all  the  reparation 
in  my  jjower.  I  did  ho])e  that  Jane,  notwith- 
standing wliat  has  occurred,  would  consent  to 
become  the  mi.stress  of  the  Hall :  and  I  hope 
still  that  reflectiou  may  induce  her  to  change 
that  which  appears  to  be  her  determination 
now;  but  even  if  it  should  not,  so  pure  is  my 
affection  for  her,  and  so  firm  is  my  friendship 
for  you,  that  her  happiness  and  your  advance- 
ment shall  form  my  chief  care.  I  supi)o-e  that 
I  am  to  understiuid  by  her  absence  that  she  re- 
fuses to  .see  me?  Well,  the  interview  would, 
under  the  circumstances,  have  been  painful. 
She  is,  perhaps.ciight ;  but  pray  let  me  beg  of 
you,  FVeeman,  to  do  all  you  can  to  induce  her 
to  consent  to  tlie  marriage  proposed.  I  will 
make  any  settlement  upon  her  she  may  sug- 
gest, and  will  treat  her  with  all  possible  ten- 
derness. It  may  appear  strange  to  you,  Free- 
man, that  I  should,  so  soon  after  my  poor 
father's  death,  have  evinced  so  much  anxiety 
on  this  subject;  but  be  assured  that  my  only 
object  was  to  relieve  Jan-j  from  all  apprehen- 
sion, by  proving  to  her  at  once  that  i  was  no 
sooner  free  from  the  influence  under  which  I 
have  been  of  late  acting,  than  I  was — as  I  have 
again  and  again  told  her  I  should  be — prepared 
to  perform  my  solemn  promise  to  her.  Un- 
happily this  proof  of  my  sincerity  has  been  re- 
jected ;  but  I  still  chug  to  the  hope  that  she 
will  make  me  happy  yet  by  forgiving  all  that 
has  passed,  and  consenting  to  be  mine.  And 
now,  my  dear  friend,"  he  added,  taking  Free- 
man's hand,  "  I  must  leave  you.  I  leave  you 
to  plead  my  cause  to  her,  and  heaven  grant 
that  your  fatherly  influence  may  prevail !" 

"  Well,"  said  Freeman,  when  George  had  left, 
"  he  speaks  fair  enough — and  so  did  the  serpent 
that  tempted  Eve  !  No  :  it  won't  do — I'll  not 
have  it!  There's  something  about  him  I  don't 
at  all  like — something  which  fully  convinces 
me  that  it  is  not  for  her  sake  alone  that  he  is 
so  anxious  for  this  marriage  to  take  place. 
There  is  something  behind,  which  I  can't  yet 
make  out !  There  is  something — but  no  matter 
what !  He  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  heart- 
less villain  !  and  as  I  feel  her  decision  to  be 
just,  I'll  not  attempt  to  persuade  her  to  rq 
verse  it." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THh,    MOURNERS   AT   THE    HALI» 

Jur.iANA  that  morning  received  a  letter  trom 
Charles,  stating  that,  as  Dr.  Farquar  had  kind- 
ly consented  to  superintend  all  the  necessary 
arrangements,  he  should  leave  immediately 
after  the  inquest  had  been  held,  and  privately 
post  up  to  town. 

She  had,  however,  scarcely  read  this  letter, 
when  Lejeune  sent  one  of  the  servants  with  a 
message  to  the  effect  that  he  was  anxious  to 
see  her.  She  accordingly  left  the  widow,  and 
went  up  at  once,  when  Lejeune,  who  had  been 
cautiously  told  that  Sir  John  had  been  "  sua- 
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denly  attacker],"  said,  "My  dear,  ycw  have,  I 
uiidexstiind,  received  a  letter  this  morning?" 

'•  Yes.  papa,"  replied  Juliana  ; "  from  Charles." 

"  Well,  how  is  Sir  John  ?" 

Juliana  burst  into  tears,  and  said,  "  Pray, 
papa,  excuse  me.  I  will  send  Mrs.  Wardle  up 
to  answer  that  que-^tiou." 

Lejeune  looked  at  her  with  an  expression  of 
alarm,  and  said,  "Do,  my  dear;  a^k  her  to 
come  to  me  immediately." 

Juliana  left  the  room  ;  and  the  Widow,  hav- 
iriL'  ascertained  why  he  wished  to  see  her,  made 
•.i|>  Iht  mind  to  impart  to  him  at  least  the  fact 
of  Sij-  John  being  dead. 

'■  My  dear  madam,"  said  he,  as  he  rose,  al- 
though weak,  and  placed  a  chair  near  the  table, 
at  whioh  he  had  been  sitting,  "  I  am  anxious — 
most  anxious — to  allude  to  a  subject  which  I 
almost  dread  to  name.  You  imderstand  me  !" 
he  ailded.  with  an  expression  of  intensity,  "  I 
perceive  that  you  understand  me — Sir  John  is 
— no  more  ! — is  it  not  so  ?" 

"  It  is,"  replied  the  Widow,  as  the  tears  con- 
tinued to  stream  from  her  eyes — "  it  is,  alas ! 
It  is." 

Lejeune  sank  back  in  his  chair,  and  wept. 

'•  i  expected,"  said  he,  after  a  pause,  during 
which  neither  he  nor  the  Widow  could  speak 
— "  I  expected  to  hear  of  some  calamity.  When 
did  tins  occur?" 

"  I  was  afraid  to  tell  you  before,"  replied  the 
Widow,  "  but  Dr.  Farquar  brought  the  dreadful 
intelligence  of  his  death." 

"  I  perceive,"  said  Lejeune  ;  "  I  perceive. 
But  how  was  he  attacked?  He  always  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  full  of  health  and  spirits. 
What  was  the  nature  of  the  attack  ?" 

"  No  disease  caused  his  death,"  returned  the 
Widow.     "  He  was — killed  !" 

"  Killed ! — Did  he  fall  from  his  horse  ?" 

"  No." 

"  How,  then,  was  he  killed  ?" 

The  Widow  scarcely  kuew  how  to  reply,  but 
she  said  at  length,  "  Unhappily,  he  was  shot! 
Shot,"  she  added  anxiously,  "  by  one  who  was 
unconscious  of  what  he  did — by  one,  in  fact, 
who  was  insane." 

"  Good  God  !"  cried  Lejeune.  "  This  is  dread- 
ful indeed  I  The  man,  then,  is  known  to  be 
msane  ?" 

"  He  had  just  escaped  from  a  lunatic  asylum : 
he  escaped  with  a  double-barrelled  gun  in  his 
possession,  and  having  killed  Sir  John,  he  fired 
at  George." 

"  And  is  he  dead  too  ?" 

"  No  ;  he  is  wounded,  but  not,  I  believe,  dan- 
gerously." 

"  I  naust,"  said  Lejeune  with  strong  emotion 
— "  I  must,  see  my  friend  once  more  ! — I  must 
take  a  last  farewell  of  him,  although  he  is  gone 
where  I  may  fol!')w  soon!  He  was  a  man  ! — 
he  was  a  man  indeed !  A  purer  lieart  than  his 
never  existed — a  more  generous  spirit  never 
breathed.  I  must  go,  and  see  the  last  of  him 
on  earth! — I  luust  go,  let  the  consequence  be 
what  it  may." 

"  Charles,"  said  the  Widow,  as  soon  as  she 
couM  speak — "Charles  will  be  here  in  a  very 
few  hours.  He  has  written  to  say  liuit  imme- 
diately after   the   inquest  htis  been  held — and 


eleven  o'clock  is  the  time  appointed — he  wiii 
come." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that.  I'll  return  wUl  hinx 
You,  too,  I  know,  must  see  him !" 

"  I  must,"  replied  the  Widow,  whose  griet 
was  most  intense.  "  I  must  see  him  on  earth 
once  more,  and  then  with  calm  resignation 
await  the  summons  to  meet  iiim  in  Heaven.  He 
has  been  a  dear,  dear  friend  to  me !" 

"  My  dear  lady,  I  know  it :  I  know  it  well. 
But  we  must  bear  the  loss  with  fortitude.  The 
object  of  Charles  in  coming  up,  we  can  both  of 
course  appreciate.  He  has  the  kind  and  gener- 
ous heart  of  liis  father,  and  is  worthy  of  being 
utiiversally  beloved.  Juhana,  of  course,  knows 
of  this  sad  affair  ? ' 

"  She  does." 

"  Well,  then,  she  must  go  with  us  ;  and  as 
Charles  will  doubtless  wish  to  return  as  soon 
as  possible,  you  had  better  prepare  to  start  to- 
morrow." 

Tlie  Widow,  with  the  view  of  acting  upon 
this  suggestion,  then  returned  to  Juliana.  They 
had  previously  countermanded  the  order  for  the 
weddmg  dresses,  and  had  now  to  perform  the 
momnful  task  of  preparing  for  the  funeral — a 
task  which  they  commenced  with  heavy  hearts, 
and  which  occupied  their  thotights  imtil  the 
arrival  of  Charles. 

That  Juliana  was  delighted  to  see  him,  may 
be  conceived :  but  the  meeting  was  indeed  a 
tearful  one.  She  flew  to  him  as  he  entered, 
and  nestled  on  his  bosom,  and  sobbed  convul- 
sively;  while  he,  as  he  pressed  her  to  his  heart, 
wa=.  struggling  in  vain  to  subdue  his  emotion. 

For  some  time  neither  of  them  spoke;  in- 
deed, before  the  Widow  entered  the  room  not 
a  word  was  uttered  ;  nor  was  much  said  even 
then  until  Juliana  left  with  the  view  of  announc- 
ing the  arrival  of  Charles  to  Lejeune,  when  the 
Widow  expressed  some  anxiety  to  hear  about 
the  inquest. 

"It  was  very  soon  over,"  said  Charles.  "  The 
evidence  was  short,  but  conclusive.  Poor 
George — who  is  in  a  dreadful  state  of  dejection 
— proved,  that  on  hearing  the  report  of  a  gun, 
and  seeing  our  dear  father  fall,  he  gave  the 
alarm  on  the  instant :  the  men  proved  that  they 
saw  Richard  running  from  the  spot,  and  that, 
on  being  pursued,  he  turned  and  fired  at  George : 
and  Dr.  Briggs  proved  that  Richard  had  escaped 
from  his  asylum,  and  was  at  the  time  perfectly 
insane.  The  verdict,  therefore,  was  to  the  effect 
that  poor  father  was  killed  by  Richard  Lejeune, 
who  was  at  the  time  of  unsound  mind." 

"  Did  he  attend  ?"  inquired  the  Widow. 

"  No,"  replied  Charles  with  a  heavy  sigh. 
"  The  Doctor  stated,  that  in  consequence  of  tlie 
wine  he  had  drunk  at  the  Hall,  and  the  excite- 
ment induced  by  the  pursuit,  a  violent  fever 
had  seized  his  brain,  and  that  he  did  not  expect 
him  to  survive." 

"  Heaven  have  mercy  upon  us  !"  cried  the 
Widow.  "  What  a  shock  this  will  be  to  poor 
Mr.  Lejeune !" 

"  It  will  be  a  shock  indeed  !"  returned  Charles. 
"  Is  he  yet  aware  of  any  of  the  ciieumstances  V 

"  He  knows  of  poor  Sir  John's  death,"  re- 
plied tlie  Widow.     "  I  told  him   of  that  thi^i 
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mominjT.     I  al:^o  told  him  how  he  had  fallen, 
and  tliat  the  person  who  fired  was  insane." 

"Ah  !"  said  Charles,  "  I  dread  the  effect  of 
liis  being  told  who  that  person  is.  Has  he  seen 
the  papers  this  morning  V 

"  One  of  them,  in  which  there  was  no  account 
of  the  occurrence  :  the  other,  which  contained  a 
full  report,  I  kept  back." 

"  You  acted  witii  your  usual  discretion.  I 
know  not;  how  to  break  it  to  him,  and  yet  it  is 
impossible  for  it  to  be  concjaled." 

"  Perliaps  i*,  had  better  not  be  named  to  him 
until  we  reach  the  Hall.  I  know  that  his  great 
object  is  to  see  poor  Sir  John  once  nioi'e 
earth;  and  if  this  intelligence  be  conimmiicated 
now,  that  object  may  never  be  attained." 

"  You  are  right — quite  right.  Then  he  thinks 
of  returning  with  me  f 

"  Yes ;  we  have  all  been  preparing  to  start 
to-morrow." 

"  Vei-y  good.  We'll  start  early  ;  he  can  then 
have  a  few  hours'  rest  en  the  road." 

Charles  then  went  up  to  see  Lejeune ;  and 
when  Juliana  and  the  Widow  had  joined  them, 
lie  suggested — in  order  that  the  name  of  Rich- 
ard might  not,  through  any  inadvertence,  trans- 
pire— that  the  subject  of  Sir  John's  death  should 
not  be  reverted  to  that  night.  This  was  agreed 
to  at  once;  but  a,?  they  were  unable  to  think 
of  anything  else,  the  evening  passed  drearily 
indeed. 

In  the  morning  tliey  left  town  early,  and  hav- 
ing reached  the  Crown,  at  Chesterford,  stopped 
a  few  hours,  notwithstanding  the  air  so  invigor- 
ated Lejeune  that  he  did  not  feel  in  the  sliglit- 
est  degree  fatigued.  They  then  resumed  their 
journey,  and  on  their  arrival  at  the  Hall  they 
found  George  in  an  attitude  of  devotion. 

As  they  entered  the  room,  he  rose  from  the 
chair  before  which  he  had  been  kneeling,  and 
received  them  with  an  expression  of  anguish 
the  most  intense. 

''  It  must  be  borne,"  said  he  in  a  tremulous 
voice,  on  taking  the  widow  by  the  hand.  "  It 
must- — it  must  be  borne  1" 

The  widow,  who  was  too  much  affected  to  re- 
ply, withdrew  alone,  and  on  entering  the  room 
in  which  the  body  of  Sir  John  was  lying,  she 
passionately  kissed  him,  and  knelt  by  his  side, 
and  prayed  with  holy  fervor. 

'■  My  first  object,"  said  Lejeune,  addressing 
George,  while  the  widow  was  thus  devoutly  en- 
tfaged,  "  is  to  see  the  remains  of  my  friend. 
Will  you  take  me  to  him  ?" 

"  Had  you  not  better  defer  it,"  said  George, 
'  until  you  are  more  composed  ?" 

"  I  feel,"  replied  Lejeune,  "  sufficiently  com 
posed  now ;  therefore,  do  me  the  favor  to  take 
me  to  him." 

"  Charles,"  said  George,  who  no  more  dared 
to  behold  that  sight  than  he  dared  to  go  out  af- 
ter dark  alone,  "  be  kind  enough  to  go  up  with 
Mr.  Lejeune.  I  feel  quite  unequal  to  the 
task." 

Charles  at  once  offered  his  arm  to  Lejeune. 

"May  I  go  with  you,  papa?"  said  Juliana. 

"  If  you  wish,  my  child,"  replied  Lejeune ; 
"  yes,  come." 

Juliana  took  his  arm,  and  they  left  the  room 
together. 


"  Coward !"  n:iuttcred  George  Ijotween  his 
teeth,  on  being  thus  left  aUme.  "  J  haven't  the 
courage  of  a  i-at !  I  thought  myself  above  all 
childish  fears,  but  I  find  that  the  higher  the  in- 
tellect is,  the  stronger  ij  tlie  liokl  which  con- 
science has  upon  it.  What  harm  can  his  corpse 
do  mo?  Can  it  look  at  me  3  point  at  me  ?  de- 
nounce me?  No!  And  yet  1  iear  to  see  it. 
Philosophy  ! — What,  in  a  case  of  liiis  kind,  is 
the  use  of  philosophy  ?  Philosophy  cannot  be 
brouglit  to  bear  upon  it !  What  philoso{)hy 
can  l);iuish  this  fear?  Time  /«<«(/ wear  it  away, 
but  philosophy,  when  it  has  shadows  to  deal 
with,  is  powerless.  I  am  nut  a  bull-dog  :  1  wi--h 
that  I  were." 

Having  viewed  and  wept  over  the  body  of 
Sir  John,  Juliana  and  the  widow  letired  ;  and 
as  Lejeune,  who  displayed  great  firmness,  ex 
pressed  a  wish  to  see  the  spot  on  which  his 
clear  friend  fell,  Charles  descended  with  him  anr" 
led  him  into  the  glade. 

"  This  is  the  spot,"  said  Charles,  as  he  ap 
proached  it ;  "  but  where  the  person  who  firea 
stood,  we  cannot  ascertain." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  that  person,"  said  Le- 
jeune. "  Is  the  asylum  from  which  he  escaped 
near  here  ?'' 

"  Within  two  miles  of  this  place,"  replied 
Charles. 

"  Oh  !  witliin  two  miles.     Is  he  there  still  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  he  cannot  be  removed." 

"  Will  you  drive  me  over  in  the  morning  ?  I 
feel  most  anxious  to  see  him.  No  ill  feeling,  I 
suppose,  had  ever  existed  between  him  and  Sir 
John  ?" 

"  Not  the  slightest." 

"  No  1  Then  will  you  drive  me  over  in  the 
morning  ?" 

Charles  hesitated,  and  Lejeune,  having  on  the 
instant  perceived  his  embarrassment,  said 
"  Charles  I — why  it  is  not  a  great  boon  I  ask  V 

"  Oh  no  1"  replied  Charles  ;  "  certainly  not 
We'll  go  over  in  the  morning  together." 

"  But,''  said  Lejeune,  eyeing  him  searchingly, 
"  why  did  you  hesitate  ?" 

"Because,"  rephed  Charles  promptly, 
'  knowing  how  weak  you  have  been,  I  did  not 
think  that  the  sight  of  a  poor  maniac  would 
tend  at  all  to  increase  your  strength." 

"  Charles,"  said  Lejeune,  "  having  seen  the 
remains  of  my  dear  friend  firmly,  I  think  that 
I  can  with  at  least  equal  firmness  see  the  man 
who  deprived  him  of  life." 

"  Well,"  said  Charles,  "  then  "we'll  go  over 
in  the  morning." 

This  appeared  to  satisfy  Lejeune  for  a  time, 
although  he  felt  more  than  ever  anxious  to  see 
the  "  person"  by  whom  the  fatal  shot  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  fired  ;  and  as  Charles  found 
that  he  was  unusually  firm,  and  as  he  moreo- 
ver knew  that  all  must  of  necessity  be  explain- 
ed, he  resolved  on  preparing  him  at  once  for 
the  announcement  that  that  "  person"  was  his 
own  brother. 

He  accordingly  led  Lejeune  into  the  garden; 
and  after  having  made  a  variety  of  observations 
ha\ing  reference  to  flowers  and  other  compara- 
tively unimportant  matters,  he  said  cautiously, 
"  1  suppose  you  have  not  hea*  1  from  your  bra- 
iher  Richard  ?" 
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"  Jfo,  poor  fellow,  I  have  not,"  replied  Le- 
jeune.  "  I  can't  imagine  why  he  doesn't  write 
to  me.  It  was  foolish  of  him  to  go  away  at  all. 
A  man  should  meet  difficulties,  Charles! — he 
never  ought  to  run  away  from  them.  Still  I 
think  tliat  he  might  have  written  to  me  1" 

"  Well,"  said  Charles,  "  I  suppose  tliat  he 
doesn't  like  to  write.  If  I  had  entered  into  a 
speculation  of  the  kind,  and  had  lost  so  much 
money,  I  should  have  gone  completely  mad  !" 

"  He  has  too  strong  a  mind,  Charles — too 
strong  a  mit.d  t*  go  mad  !" 

"  Ha^e  you  not  found  that  men  of  strong 
minds  are  sometimes,  by  the  very  excess  of 
grief,  driven  to  madness  ?" 

"  Yes,  an  excess  of  grief  will  upset  the 
strongest  minds.  But  this  loss  would  not  in- 
duce iiira  to  give  way  to  an  excess  of  grief :  it 
would  urge  him  to  enter  into  other  speculations 
witli  the  view  of  recovering  his  position." 

"  And  yet,"  said  Charles,  "  I  think  that  if  I 
had  involved  a  brother,  as  he  has  involved 
you,  my  grief  would  be  so  intense  that  I  should 
lie  unable  to  retain  my  senses." 

"  He  is  not  the  sort  of  man,  Charles, — depend 
upon  it  he  is  not  the  sort  of  man.  That  he  is 
sorry  for  this  failure — far  more  on  my  account 
than  liis  own — I  feel  convinced.  But  his  object 
IS  to  recover  himself;  lie'U  not  go  mad." 

Well,  I  heard  that  his  losses  had  driven  him 
to  madness." 

"  Who  toUl  you  so  ?" 

"  I  certainly  heard  it." 

"  Well,  but  my  dear  Charles,  by  whom  were 
you  told?" 

"  By  my  father."  

"  Your  father !  Why,  who  on  earth  could 
have  told  him  ?" 

"  He  came  down  here  immediately  after  the 
bubble  had  burst,  and  announcing  himself  as 
tlie  Emperor  of  China,  requested  to  see  his 
illustrious  relative — of  course  meaning  you." 

"  WelH — well?"  said  Lejeune  with  an  ex- 
pression of  alarm.  "  And  what  did  Sir  John 
do?" 

"  Perceiving  that  he  was  insane,  he  took  him 
at  once  to  an  asylum." 

"An  asylum?  And  the  '  person' of  win  im 
you  speak  escaped  from  an  asylum.  From  liie 
same  asylum  ?  Speak,  Charles,  speak  !  Is  he 
the  person  ?" 

Charles  was  silent. 

"  Good  God  I"  exclaimed  Lejeune  as  he  burst 
into  tears.  '•  It  is  so — it  is  so !  In  mercy 
(peak !" 

"  It  is ! "  replied  Charles,  who  supported  him, 
nd  led  him  into  one  of  the  arbors,  and  added. 
'  Remember !  he  was  unconscious  of  what  he 
did:  he  therefore  cannot  be  held  to  be  respon- 
sible for  the  act.  I  feared  to  tell  you  before; 
but  finding  you  comparativly  firm,  and  know- 
ing that  all  must  of  necessity  be  explained,  I 
embraced  this  opportunity  of  naming  it,  and! 
now  I  call  upon  you,  as  you  value  your  life  audi 
the  happiness  of  your  child,  to  be  still  firm,  and' 
meet  this  great  calamity  like  a  man  !"  I 

Lejeune  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  j 
(Tept  bitterly.  | 

"My  dmir  friend,"  said  Charles  at  length, 
''for  your  own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  Juliana, 


do  not  suffer  yourself  to  be  thus  overwhelmed. 
The  blow  is  heavy,  but  as  poor  George  said  on 
oar  aniival,  '  it  must  be  borne  1'  Reflect  upon 
this — I  beg  of  you  to  do  so — that  if  yovir  bro- 
ther had  been  sane  at  the  time,  the  calamity- 
would  have  been  infinitely  greater." 

"  I  am  aware,"  said  Lejeune,  "  that  I  ought 
to  bear  up  against  it  with  all  the  fortitude  at 
my  command.  The  blow  is,  however,  so  heavy, 
that  I  cannot  at  once  shake  off  its  effect.  I  will, 
however,  endeavor  to  be  firm,  and  I  fervently 
hope  that  He  will  sustain  me.  I  was  not  pre 
pared  for  this.  My  own  brother  to  kill  my 
dearest  friend,  and  that  at  such  a  time !  Great 
God  !  thy  ways  are  wonderful !" 

"  I  need  not  remind  you,"  said  Charles,  "  that 
your  health — nay,  your  life,  which  is  precious 
to  us  all — depends  upon  the  strength  of  your 
mind  :  nor  need  I  urge  you  to  keep  in  remem- 
brance that  the  fact  of  your  brother  having 
been  deprived  of  reason,  releases  him  from  all 
responsibility.  He  is  to  be  pitied — not  to  be 
condemned.  That  should  of  itself  be  a  source 
of  consolation." 

Lejeune  took  his  hand  and  pressed  it  warmly, 
and  said,  "  Does  Juliana  know  of  this  ?" 

"  No,"  rephed  Charles.  "  I  will  embrace  the 
first  favorable  opportunity  which  offers  of  break- 
ing it  to  her,  seeing  that  she  must  eventually 
know  aU." 

"  You  say  that  this  asylum  is  not  more  than 
two  miles  from  here  ?" 

"  Not  more  than  two,"  replied  Charles. 

"  I  naust  see  liim,  Charles :  I  must,  of  course, 
see  him  !     Let  us  go  at  once." 

"  Have  you  sufficient  strength  to  see  him  t" 

"  I  have — I  feel  that  I  have." 

One  of  the  servants  approached  to  announce 
that  dinner  was  ready. 

"  Well,"  said  Charles,  "  although  I  dread  the 
effect  of  tlie  sight  upon  you,  after  dinner  we'll 

Lejeune  took  Charles's  arm  again,  and  re- 
tui'ued  with  him  to  the  house,  and  when  they 
had  gone  through  the  ceremony  of  dining, 
Charles  ordered  the  carriage. 

"  Are  you  gouig  to  leave  us  ?"  inquired  the 
widow. 

"  We  shall  not  be  long  gone,"  replied  Charles. 
"  We  are  merely  going  to  call  upon  Dr.  Briggs." 

The  widow,  who  imderstood  in  an  instant  that 
all  had  been  explained  to  Lejeune,  looked  at 
him  and  wept ;  and  shortly  aftei-wards  she  and 
Juhana  withdrew. 

"  You  have,  of  course,"  said  George,  "  explain- 
ed the  lamentable  fact  to  Mr.  Lejeune  ?" 

"  I  have,"  rephed  Charles ;  "  and  notwith- 
standing he  feels  it  like  a  man,  you  perceive 
that  he  bears  it  like  a  man." 

"  I  thank  God  for  it  1"  exclaimed  George.  "  1 
thank  God  for  it !" 

"  Will  you  go  with  us  ?"  inquired  Charles. 

"  Certainly,"  replied  George,  who  felt  of 
course  anxious  to  know  what  Richard  Lejeune 
said  on  the  subject.  "  Certainly  ;  but  before  wa 
go,  I  must  beg  of  Mr.  Lejeune  to  have  another 
glass  or  two  of  wine." 

"  I  am  firm,  my  dear  friend,"  returned  Le- 
jeune. "  As  you  said  this  morning,  it  must  be 
borne,  and  I  feel  now  quite  prepared  to  beir  it.'' 
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Accordingly,  on  the  carriage  being  announced, 
they  proceeiled  to  the  house  of  Dr.  Briggs, 
■where  tliey  found  poor  Richard  lying  on  his 
back,  with  his  legs  secured,  liis  hands  in  what  is 
tenaed  a  "muff,"  jind  a  bladder  full  of  ice  upon 
lii?  head,  which  had  been  shaved. 

"  Ridiard,"  said  Lejeune,  liaving  approached 
him,  "  Richard !  Do  you  not  know  nie  ? — your 
brother !" 

"  Ha,  lia  !  old  friend !"  cried  Richard  with 
energy.  "  What  do  the  enemy  think  of  it  now  ? 
Th(!y  liave  made  me  a  prisoner,  you  see  !  Ha, 
ha !  And  tlicy  call  me  a  murderer  !  Ha,  ha, 
ha  !  Why  ail  warriors  are  murderers — and  all 
their  living  automata  are  murderers.  They  en- 
li.st  to  murder  ! — they  know  they  must  mm-der, 
for  if  they  do  not,  tliey  are  murdered  them- 
Belve.'".  Society  is  based  upon  murder  1 — and 
when  the  blind  man  said  that  red  was  like  a 
trumpet,  lie  meant  that  it  was  sanguinary,  tierce, 
and  blasting.  Begin  with  the  beginning:  it's 
all  murder  and  humbug.  Humbug !  Ha,  ha, 
ha,  ha  !  What  a  world  this  is  for  humbug. 
PVom  the  higliest  to  the  lowest,  humbug  is  the 
staj>le  commodity  in  which  men  deal.  Murder 
is  the  raw  material — humbug  weaves  and 
smoothes  it  down,  and  gives  it  a  gloss,  and 
there's  the  fabric.  They  form  together  a  na- 
tion's strength.  Mingle  them,  mingle  them, 
mingle  them — and  what  do  they  make  ?  Why, 
glory  !  G  li  >rious  humbug !  Glorious  murder ! 
Mingle  tliem,  I  say,  and  they'll  make  a  land  the 
envy  of  surrounding  nations,  and  the  gloiy  of 
the  world.  Even  our  banners  are  consecrated — 
yes,  our  bamiers — consecrated  to  the  god  of 
war  by  the  ministers  of  the  God  of  Peace. 
Why  tliey  who  bless  them  know  that  it  is  im- 
pious^r-they  know  it !  But  bless  away — bless 
away  !  If  you  won't,  others  will,  to  live  m  af- 
fluence and  mock  humility.  I  am  a  warrior — 
hence  the  vulgar  call  me  murderer  ! — and  that's 
the  real  name,  although  it  does  not  sound  glo- 
rious. But  are  we  not  all  murderers  ?  They 
who  have  not  the  courage  to  murder  with  their 
own  hands,  pay  men  expressly  to  mm-der  for 
them.  Yoiu-  cavalry  and  infantry,  your  sappei'S 
and  miners,  your  artillerymen  and  riflemen, 
compose  the  very  basis  of  civilization,  and  witli- 
in  the  pale  of  civilization,  no  really  honest  man 
is  to  be  found.  Honesty  !  Ha,  ha !  It  exists 
but  in  name.  An  honest  man  cannot  live  upon 
earth — lie  is  too  pure  for  earth  !  If  one  were 
found,  society  would  war  against  him,  crush  or 
corrupt  him — crush  or  C(3n"upt  him  !  An  honest 
man,  in  this  world's  view,  is  a  man  who  is  rich, 
and  escapes  the  law.  Let  him  have  been  tlie 
greatest  villain  that  ever  breathed,  if  he  die 
rJc/t,  we  ciiinplaoently  write  on  his  tablet  'An 
honest  man  is  the  noblest  work  of  God !'  In 
the  world's  view,  there  are  no  honest  men  at  all 
poor! — there  i.s  no  such  thing  as  a  poor  honest 
man  Tiiere  arc  poor  fools,  jjlenty  of  them — 
millions  of  poor  fools — who  havesi't  the  sense  to 
earn  by  roguery'  the  reputation  of  being  honest 
nieiL  Are  you  h.onest  ?"  lie  continuf^l,  address- 
ing (reorge,  who  had  listened  to  his  rhapsody 
with  feelings  < if  pleasure.  "Are  you  honest,  I 
ask  you  ?  Yes ! — in  the  world's  view,  you  are 
•c  honest  man,  and  you  call  me  a  murderer !" 


"  No,  no,"  said  George ;  "  what  you  did,  yon 
did  unconsciously." 

"  I  say  you  call  me  a  murderer !" 

"  My  dear  Richard,"  said  Lejeune,  with  a  view 
of  soothing  him. 

"  Why  Ite  is  a  murderer,"  resumed  Richard 
fiercely.  "  Do  you  think  that  I  don't  know  a 
muiderer  when  I  see  him  ?  He'd  murder  his 
own  father,  that  man  would." 

"  Richai-d !"'  cried  I.,ejeune,  as  George  trembled 
with  violence.  "  Be  calm,  my  dear  Richard ;  be 
calm." 

"  I  know  it,  and  he  knows  it  too  '." 

"  l^et  us  retire,"  said  Lejeune.  "  Tliis  is  too 
painful,  Charles  :  let  us  retire." 

"  I  think  we  had  better,"  said  Charles  ;  "  our 
presence  appears  to  excite  him."  And  while 
poor  Richard  was  raving,  they  left  the  room. 

"  Heaven  pity  him  !'"  exclaimed  George  treta- 
ulously.  "  Poor  fellow — poor  fellow  1  My  heart 
bleeds  for  liim." 

Lejeune  was  silent  and  so  was  Charles.  Nei- 
ther of  them  attached  the  slightest  importance 
to  Richard's  denunciation  of  George  :  they  re- 
garded it  as  the  raving  of  a  maniac  merely; 
and  as  Dr.  Briggs  was  absent,  they  left  the 
house  at  once. 

George,  however,  felt  tlie  sting  poignantly. 
It  reached  his  heart,  and  there  it  continued  to 
rankle. 

"  These  gentlemen,"  said  Juliana  during  their 
absence,  "  will,  I  hope,  soon  return." 

"  They  will  not  be  gone  long,  dear,"  replied 
the  widow.  "  They  are  merely  gone  to  caU 
upon  Dr.  Briggs." 

"  But  I  thought  that  Dr.  Farquar  was  your 
family  physician  ? " 

"  So  he  is,  dear.  Dr.  Briggs  has  the  asyltira 
in  which  that  poor  gentleman  who  fired  at  Sir 
John  is  confined." 

"  Indeed  !  Have  you  ever  seen  that  unhappy 
person  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  the  widow.     "  I  never  have." 

"  Then  you  don't  know  at  all  what  sort  of 
person  he  is  ?" 

"  He  has  been  described  to  me  as  a  fine  tall 
gentlemanly  man,  with  a  commanding  voice, 
and  large  grey  whiskers." 

"  Dear  me  !"  said  Juliana.  "  Why  I  should 
tlnis  describe  my  dear  uncle  Richard  !" 

"  He  is,  I  understand,  very  much  hke  him." 

"  How  very  strange  !  Dear  me  !  if  it  had  so 
happened  that  my  uncle  had  been  deprived  of 
reason,  and  had  come  down  here  and  committed 
this  act,  how  very  dreadful  it  would  have  been, 
would  it  not  T 

"  Well,  my  love,  if  even  it  had  been  so,  no 
blame  whatever  could  attach  to  him  !" 

"  No,  dear ;  no  blame  could  attach  to  him, 
seeing  that  he  would  have  been  unconscious  of 
the  act :  still  it  would  have  been  di-eadful." 

"  How  much  more  theadful,  my  love,  would 
it  have  been  had  he  not  been  deprived  of  reason 
when  he  committed  the  act  ?" 

"  That  would  have  been  shocking  indeed  !  " 
said  Juliana.  "  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
liorrible  than  that." 

"  For  my  own  part,"  said  the  widow,  cautious- 
ly, "  although  insanity  is,  of  coiuse,  a  great  af 
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fliction,  if  any  relative  of  mine  ^ould  have  com- 
mitted sucli  an  act,  it  would  be  a  consolation  to 
me  that  he  was  iiisiuie." 

"  Doubtless,"  said  Juliana,  unsuspectingly  ; 
"so  it  would  be  to  me.  Had  my  uncle,  for  in- 
stance, fired  at  poor  Sir  John,  tlie  knowledge  of 
hi-s  biiing  insane  would  sustain  me." 

"  Of  coiu-se  it  would,  dear,"  retiu-ned  the  wi- 
dow; "of  course.  You  would  then  know  that 
he  liad  been  guilty  of  no  crime,  however  deeply 
you  might  lament  the  £ict  of  his  basing  been 
lieprivel  i;f  liis  reason.  But  suppose,  my  love, 
tliat  you  were  the  niece  of  tliis  gentleman — I'll 
put  it  8o — suppose  that  you  were,  hv)W  do  you 
imagine  that  you  would  feel  ?" 

••"Oh  dear !  I  dou't  know  how  I  should  feel 
.n  that  case." 

'•  But  how  do  you  think  it  would  affect  you, 
my  love  ?  Such  a  calamity  is  as  hkely  to  oc- 
cur to  your  uncle,  as  it  is  to  occiu-  to  the  uncle 
of  any  other  lady.  Suppose,  tlien,  that  such 
were  the  case ;  that  yom-  uncle — I  will  say  ymir 
uncle — was  the  person  who  fired  at  Sir  John, 
you  would  feel,  of  course,  distressed  ?  " 
"  I  should  indeed  !" 

"  But  do  you  not  feel  as  much  distressed  now 
as  vou  would  then  ?' 

''  Well,  perhaps  not,"  replied  Juliana.  "  The 
fact  of  my  uncle  being  insane  would  of  itself 
be  distressing :  the  knowledge  of  his  having 
raised  his  hand  against  the  life  of  our  dearest 
friend,  would,  of  course,  increase  that  distress." 
"  Would  not  the  knowledge  of  the  one  fact 
rather  tend  to  diminish  the  grief  induced  by 
the  other  ?  Had  he,  while  in  a  state  of  con- 
sciousness, raised  his  hand  against  the  life  of 
our  dear  friend,  you  would  have  been  compa- 
ratively inconsolable ;  but  as  it  is,  you  have  at 
least  the  consolation  of  knowing  that,  as  it  had 
pleased  Heaven  to  deprive  him  of  reason,  he 
knew  not  what  he  did." 

"  The  consolation  of  knowing  that  he  knew 
not  what  he  did  !  Why  you  do  not  really 
mean  to  say  that  he — my  uncle — did  it  ?" 

"  As  I  said  before,  my  love,  if  it  were  so,  no 
blame  could  attach  to  him,  seeing  that  he  could 
not  be  held  to  be  responsible  for  his  acts." 

Juliana  looked  searchingly  at  her  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  said,  "  Tell  me,  dear— pray, 
pray  tell  me! — teas  this  act  committed  by 
hun  ?" 

"  The  calamities  with  which  Heaven  may  af 
flict  us,  my  love,  it  is  our  duty  with  all  possible 
fortitude  to  bear." 

•'  True,  true,"  said  Juliana,  tremulously.  "  But 
did  he — did  he  really  do  this  3" 

'^  My  love,"  replied  the  widow,  "  if  you  will 
promise  that  you  will  be  calm  and  firm — and  I 
feel  that  you  have  sufticient  strength  of  mind 
to  keep  that  promise — I'll  tell  you  all." 

•'  I  will  'oe  calm :  I  will  be  firm.  I  will — I 
will,  indeed."' 

"  Well,  then,  my  dear,  it  did  please  Heaven 
to  deprive  him  of  reason.  Do  you  not  remem- 
ber Charles  suggesting  to  you  the  propriety  of 
not  mentioning  his  name  in  the  presence  of 
your  papa  ?" 

"  I  do  ;  I  remembar  it  well.     Did  papa  know 

of  this?  and  was  this  the  cause  of  his  illness  ?" 

"  No,  he  knew  nothing  of  this  affliction  then. 


Charles  felt  of  course  anxious  to  concefJ  it 
from  him — naturally  dreading  the  effect  which 
such  a  comnmnication  might  have  had  upon 
hiiu  then.  Well,  my  love,  having  buen  bereft 
of  reason,  your  uncle  came  down  !)ere.  He 
came  one  day  when  you  and  I  were  out  for  a 
drive;  and  as  poor  Sir  John  at  once  perceived 
that  he  was  insane,  he  placed  hiin  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Briggs,  with  whom  he  remained 
utitd  tiiat  unhappy  day  when  he  escaped  from 
the  asylum  with  a  gun,  and  fired,  and  poor 
dear  Sir  John  ceased  to  breathe.  Rt^niember," 
she  added,  on  perceiving  that  Juliana  felt  faint 
— ■'  never  cease  to  remember,  that  your  uncle 
had  been  afflicted  by  the  hand  of  Heaven,  and 
that  he  was  at  the  time  unconscious  of  what  he 
did." 

"  I  must  remember  that,"  returned  Juliana, 
faintly  ;  "  but  it  is,  notwithstanding,  very  dread- 
ful indeed !"' 

"  It  would  have  been  in  any  case  dreadful, 
my  dear;  but  how  infinitely  more  dreadful 
would  it  have  been  had  your  poor  uncle  not 
been  unconscious  at  the  time  !" 
"  He  would  not  have  done  it  then." 
"  Certainly  not !  and  that  is  t/reat  consola- 
tion. Now,  my  dear,"  she  continued,  with  an 
expression  of  deep  affection,  "  I  have  ventured 
to  communicate  this  sad  intelligence  to  you 
this  evening,  not  only  because  it  could  not  have 
been  much  longer  concealed  from  you,  but  also 
because  I  felt  convinced  that  you  would  bear 
it  with  Christian  fortitude." 

"  I  will  endeavor  to  do  so,"  said  Juliana, 
with  strong  emotion.  "  I  will — I  will  endeavor 
to  do  so." 

"  And  let  me  beg  of  you,"  ?-esumed  the 
widow,  "  not  to  name  this  sad  subject  at  present 
to  your  papa." 

"  Of  course  he  knows  of  it  ?" 
"  He  (^loes  ;  but  as  the  knowledge  has  been 
imparted  to  him  since  our  arrival,  and  more 
especially  as  he  is  now  gone  to  see  your  poor 
uncle,  any  allusion  to  the  subject  by  you  would 
tend  to  add  to  his  distress,  which  I  know  you 
would  not  do  willingly." 

"  I  would  not  indeed  ;  no,  I  would  not  in- 
deed !  I  will  act  upon  your  suggestion,  and 
be  silent." 

Tlie  widow  again  embraced  her  affection- 
ately, and  did  all  in  her  power  to  console  her ; 
and  when  Charles  returned  with  George  and 
Lejeune,  she  communicated  to  him  the  fact  of 
her  having  explained  all,  and  left  her  in  his 
hands. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


THE    FU.VERAL. 


The  day  appointed  for  the  funeral  to  take 
place,  at  length  arrived;  and  it  may  indeed  be 
said  to  have  arrived  '■  at  length,"  tor  the  kw 
preceding  days  were  passed  by  the  principal 
mourners  in  almost  silent  sorrow.  Charles  and 
Juliana  were  the  only  two  who  could  be  said 
to  have  associated, — for  George  kept  himself 
secluded,  drinking  and  smoking   from  morning 
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till  night ;  and  while  Lejeune  scarcely  stirred 
from  the  apartments  appropriated  to  bi'U,  the 
■widow  pa^-ed  by  far  tlie  greater  part  of  her 
time  by  the  side  of  the  body  of  Sir  John. 

Tlie  day  arrived,  and  early  in  tlie  morninj^, 
hundreds  of  the  poor  from  the  neiirh boring 
parishes  flocked  into  the  park,  with  the  view 
of  paying  their  last  tribute  of  respect  to  hitn 
whose  memory  they  revered,  and  formed  them- 
selves into  t^roups  in  which  they  freely  des 
canted  on  his  virtues,  and  gave  expression  to 
their  fears  that  their  loss  was  irreparable  in 
deed.  There  was  no  work  done  on  the  land 
that  day  ;  it  was  for  miles  round  hallowed  ! 

Anon  the  farmers  appeared  near  the  Hall  in 
deep  mourning,  and  then  came  the  neigliboring 
gentry  iti  their  carriages  ;  and  when  the  hour 
for  the  departure  of  the  procession  had  arrived, 
the  children  belonging  to  the  school  which  Sir 
John  had  founded,  sang  a  hymn,  with  an  effect 
which  was  perfectly  electric !  The  old  men 
bared  their  heads,  and  knelt,  and  prayed,  and 
eobbed  aloud,  while  the  young  stood  as  if  struck 
with  paralysis  1  No  dry  eye  was  there  to  be 
seen  ! — even  the  men  who  officiated  wept — and 
the  mournful  procession  left  the  Hall  amidst 
tears,  and  prayers,  and  lamentations. 

On  their  arrival  at  the  church,  almost  every 
eye  was  fixed  upon  Lejeune,  as  the  brother  of 
the  man  by  whose  hand  Sir  John  was  supposed 
by  them  all  to  have  fallen.  This  look  of  cu- 
riosity, however,  was  accompanied  by  an  ex 
pression  of  deep  sympathy,  and  our  beautiful 
burial  service  proceeded  amid  silence  the  most 
profound. 

Sir  John's  vault  was  in  the  church,  immedi- 
ately opposite  the  pulpit,  and  when  the  body 
had  been  lowered — while  the  chief  mourners 
stood  on  the  verge  of  the  vault — the  minister 
proceeded  to  say,  "  I  heard  a  voice  from  Hea- 
ven," when  on  the  instant  Jane,  who  was  in  the 
gallery  with  her  father,  uttered  a  loud  scream, 
and  fainted ;  and  George,  whose  soul  that 
scream  had  pierced,  fell  senseless  to  the  ground. 

For  a  few  moments,  consternation  was  in  the 
ascendant.  Some  of  the  congregation  had  their 
eyes  fixed  upon  Jane,  who  had  fallen  into  her 
father's  arms,  while  others  intently  regardetl 
George,  who  had  been  instantly  raised,  and  sus- 
tained by  Charles  and  Dr.  Farquar.  Both  Jane 
and  Geor*e,  however,  were  immediately  re- 
moved, and  the  minister  concluded  the  service. 

This  incident  had  a  powerful  effect  upon  all 
present.  They,  of  course,  knew  not  what  to 
ascribe  it  to,  and  therefore  mvTiads  of  conjec- 
tures were  liazarded.  Some  thought  the  voice 
really  did  procod  from  Heaven :  others  who 
heard  the  shriek  proceed  from  Jane,  knew  bet- 
ter ;  and  while  both  parties  were  earnestly  en- 
gaged in  promulgating  their  views,  George  was 
restored  to  a  state  of  consciousness,  and  placed 
in  the  first  coach  with  Charles,  Dr.  Farquar,  and 
Lejeune,  iuid  the  mom-nful  procession  retiu-ned 
slowly  to  the  HalL 

George,  having  alighted  with  every  demon- 
stration of  intense  sorrow,  proceeded  imme- 
diately to  his  own  room,  and  drank  half-a-pint 
of  brandy.  "  For)l !  fool !"  he  cried  fiercely,  be- 
tween his  teeth  ;  "  and  yet  that  scream  pierced 
aiy  heart  I     The  same  shrill  tone  ! — I  reraemljer 


it  well !  Was  it  involuntarily  uttered,  or  not  X 
Would  that  scream  were  her  last ! — for,  while 
she  lives,  1  can  never  feel  secure." 

Having  inspired  sufficient  artificial  courage  to 
meet  the  few  friends  who  remained  at  the  Hall, 
lie  descended  and  joined  them,  and  dined  with 
them,  and  drank  an  unusually  large  quaiitity  of 
wine. 

Among  them  was  Mr.  Cameron,  Sir  John's 
solicitor,  who  after  dinner  embraced  an  oppor- 
tunity of  requesting  George  and  Charles  to  go 
into  the  library,  as  he  had,  he  said,  something  to 
communicate,  of  which  he  thought  they  need  no 
longer  remain  in  ignorance.  Both  George  and 
Charles  at  once  understood  that  this  conmiimi- 
cation  had  reference  to  Sir  John's  Avill.  They 
therefore  soon  afterwards  left  tlie  room,  and 
were  followed  by  Mr.  Cameron. 

'  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  having  entered  the  li- 
brary, "that  which  I  have  to  communicate,  is 
the  tact  of  Sir  Jolm  having  left  the  estate  to 
>loii,  Mr.  Charles." 

"  To  me  .'"  exclaimed  Charles,  with  an  ex- 
])ression  of  amazement,  while  George  struggled 
hard  to  conceal  liis  rage.  "  You  have  made  a 
mistake  in  the  name,  I  presume  ;  you  mean  my 
brotlier  George." 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Cameron,  calmly ;  "  the 
estate  has  been  left  to  you." 

"  Well,  but  my  brother  V 

"Mr.  George  had  secured  to  him  five  hun- 
dred a  year ;  but  one  half  of  that— by  a  codi- 
cil wliich  was  signed  by  Sir  John  the  veiy  day 
on  wliioli  he  feU — has  been  left  to  a  Miss  Jane 
Freeman." 

"  You  amaze  me  !"  cried  Charles.  "  Can  votj 
account  for  this,  George  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  dear  Charles  !"  said  George,  forcing 
a  smile,  although  liis  brow  was  stiukled  with 
cold  drops  of  sweat — "  Yes,  /  can  account  for 
it.     All  this  was  aone  at  mi/  suggestion."     * 

"  Indeed !" 

"  In  the  morning,  Charles,  I'll  explain  it  all, 
I  need  not  enter  into  any  explanation  now." 

"  And  Mrs.  Wardle  ?"  suggested  Charles. 

"That  lady,"  said  Mr.  Cameron,  "wiU  have 
during  hfe  five  hundred  a  year,  wdiich  at  her 
death  wlU  revert  to  the  estate." 

"  But  dear  me !"  cried  Charles,  addressing 
George,  "  I  can't  understand  this  about  you  at 
alL" 

"  Do  not  feel  amazed,  my  dear  Charles,"  re- 
tiu-ned  George,  as  he  took  his  hand,  and  pressed 
it  with  great  warmtL  "  I'll  explain  all  to  you 
in  the  morning." 

"  I  have  with  me,"  said  Mr.  Cameron,  "  an 
abstract  of  the  will,  which  perhaps  j'ou  Wi'uld 
like  to  see  now  ?"' 

"  Not  now,"  said  George.  "  I  untlerstand  it : 
you  wiU  perhaps  do  us  the  favor  to  come  over 
in  the  morning  f 

"  I  will,  with  pleastire.  At  what  time  ?  It 
will  be  as  well  for  Mi  Lejeime  and  Dr.  Fa:"quar 
to  be  present,  for  they,  with  Mi-.  Charles,  have 
been  appointed  executors." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Chai'les,  "  we  must  con- 
sidt  the  convenience  of  Dr.  Farquar." 

"  Of  coiu'se,"  added  George.  "  But  come,  let 
us  return  to  oiu"  friends.' 

Certainlv  George's  cool  statement,  that  thi* 
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will  haJ  bpen  made  at  his  suggestion,  mspired 
both  Charl.fS  and  Mr.  Cameron  with  wonder. 
Thev,  hi-vrevn-,  said  no  more  on  the  subject 
theii.'  Tiiey  returned  to  their  friends,  and  short- 
ly afterwards  George,  with  the  view  of  giving 
vent  to  his  rage,  retired. 

'*NoiL\'  he  muttered  fiercely,  on  reaching  his 
room,  "  i  care  no  more  about  having   shot  linn 
than  I  should  had  he  been  a  mere  dog  1     The 
hvpocriie  1 — the  monstrous  hypocrite  I — to  pre- 
tend Xo  have  so  much  affectitjn  for  me,  and  then 
to  leave  me  thus  !     Wliy,  could  he  live  again, 
CT<7am  would   I  nnu-der"him!     He  has  proocd 
hiinseh'  to  have  been  my  greatest  enemy.  Away 
now  with   every  feelkg  of  remorse  !      Perish 
conscience   utterly,  and   laugh  at  miagination's 
shadows  !     Regard  that  act  as  one  of  retribu- 
tive justice, — for  that  it  was  so,  is  manifest  now. 
He  "couldn't  leave  the  five  hundred  a  year  un- 
touched !     No  !  he  must  rob  me  of  a  half  even 
of  that !     Why,  what  other  feeling  than  tliat  of 
liatred,   can   I'h.ave   for  the  memory  of  such  a 
man  ]     What  other  feeling  ought  I  to  entertain  \ 
Charlfs  must  be  his  heir  !  he  must  be  master  ! 
Stop  r'    he  added,  between  a  wlusjwr    and  a 
groan,  "  I  have  cards  to   play  which  may  yet 
's\in  the  game  !     If  I  can  but  work  it — and  I 
think  that  I  can — the  estate  shall  yet  be  mine. 
I  must   see — I  must  see:  this  requires   much 
thought.     For  tlie  present,  I  must  appear  not 
only  to  have  kuo■«^l  aU,  but  to  have  suggested 
all !     That's  the  first  move  on  the  board.     I'll 
return  to  these  fn<nds — these  worslii lepers  of 
wealth — and  appear  unconcerned.     They'll  not 
foun  me  much  now  ! — but  no  matter.     Hence- 
forth, I'll  harbor  no  feehng  but  that  of  revenge!" 
He  tlieii  calmly  retiu-ned  to  the  dining-room, 
and  soon  perceived  that  all  there  knew  who  was 
master.      He,    notwithstanding,   performed   the 
])art-  he  had    undertaken    well,    and   sustained 
througlMuit  his  artfully  assumed  expression  of 
tranquil!  it  V. 

Lejeune,  wliom  the  excitement  of  the  day 
had  ifatigued,  retired  from  the  table  early,  and 
having  joined  Juliana  and  the  widow,  proceeded 
to  explain  to  them  the  nature  of  the  will. 

"  In  the  first  place,"  said  he,  addressing  the 
widow,  "  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you,  my 
dear  niadam,  that  our  deceased  friend  has  left 
you  five  hundred  a  year.  This  is  no  more  than 
I  anticipated ;  but  that  which  I  am  now  about 
to  tell  you,  I  can't  pretend  to  understand  at  all." 
« Dear  me  !"  said  the  widow,  anxiously ; 
"  whv,  what  is  it  ?" 

"  it  is  tliat  he  has  left  Charles  his  heir  instead 
of  George." 

"  Indeed !  Why,  what  can  be  the  meaiung 
of  that  r 

"  I  can't  imagine,"  rephed  Lejeune.  "  1 
thought  that  perhaps  yon  would  be  able  to  ex- 
plain the  cause." 

■'  I  really  have  no  conception  of  it,"  returned 
the  widow'-,  "  I  cannot  even  conjecture  !" 

"  Has  George  been  in  the  habit  of  ofTendmg 
liis  tather  ?" 

"Not  to  mv  knowledge.  They  always  wp- 
peared  to  Ik;  on  affectionate  terms.  Certauily 
George  was  rather  irregular  when  at  Cam- 
bridge." 

"This  will  was  made  suice  then" 


"  Then  I  cannot  tmderstand  it ;  for  since  that 
time  he. has  been  steady  m  the  extreme.  Hia 
conduct  has  always  appeared  to  aie  to  be  per- 
fectly irreproachable ;  indeed,  he  has  acquired 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  pious 
men  in  the  county." 

"  Well,"  said  Lejeune,  "  I  don't  pretend  to 
understand  it." 

"  Charles  was  always  the  favorite  son,  was  he 
not,  dear  ?"  inquired  Juliana,  who  naturally  felt 
that  it  must  have  been  so. 

"■Well — I  don't  know,"  rephed  the  widow. 
"  Poor  Sir  Jv\m  always  appeared  to  be  very 
fond  of  them  both.  But  of  course,"  she  added, 
addressing  Lejeune,  "  of  course  he  has  left  George 
something  V 

"  Two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year,"  re- 
plied Lejeune.  "  He  has  also  left  the  same 
amoiuit  to  a  Miss  Jane  Freeman." 

"  Miss  Jane  Freeman  !"  echoed  the  widow,  in 
a  state  of  astonishment  the  most  intense  ;  "  Miss 
Jane  Freeman !" 

"Who  is  she,  dear?"  artlessly  inquired  Ju- 
liana. 

"  Tlie  daughter  of  one  of  our  farmers,"  re- 
plied the  widow.  "  Jane  Freeman !"  she  ad- 
ded ;  "  Jane  Freeman  ! — Two  hundi-ed  and  fifty 
pounds  a  year,  did  you  say  ?" 

"  Two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year." 
"  Why,  you    amaze    me  ! — Jane    Freeman ! 
Well,  I  don't  know — of  course  I  cannot  pretend 
to  know — but  are  you  siu-e,  Mr.  Lejeune — quit« 
sure,  that  that  is  the  name  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  am  perfectly  certain  of  it."  ' 
"  Well,  I  should  have  thought  of  a  thousand 
tilings  before  I  should  have  thought  of  that !" 

Lejeune  smiled.  He  saw  at  a  glance  what 
the  widow's  conjectures  were,  and  he  could  have 
undeceived  her,  but  the  presence  of  Juhana  for- 
bade all  explanation. 

"  Is  she  pretty  ?"  inquhed  Juliana. 
The  widow  was  indignant  certaiiJy ;  but  she 
managed  to  conceal  her  incUgnation.  and  replied, 
"  You  have  seen  her,  my  love  :  you  have  seen 
her  at  church."  ' 

"  Where  does  she  sit  ?" 
"  In  the  next  pew  to  ours." 
"  What,  that  singularly  beautiful  girl  ?     Oh ! 
she  is  a  lovely  creatiu-e  indeed  1" 

Tliis  was  wormwood  to  the  widQfv.  She 
knew  that  Jane  was  beautiful ;  but  she  had  al- 
ways thought  that  Sir  John  was  immaculate. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year !  She 
could  have  wept,  but  would  not. 

"  Did  she  visit  you  often  ?"  inquired  Juliana, 
with  the  most  provoking  simplicity. 

"  No,  dear ;  no,"  replied  the  widow,  some- 
what sharply.'  "  Most  certainly  not :  I  never 
saw  the  girl  here  in  my  life." 

"  I  thought  that  as  Sir  John  had  left  her  this 
animity,  she  might  have  been  a  fiworite  of 
yours." 

"  Not  at  all,  my  love.  Oh,  dear  me,  no — not 
at  all !" 

It  was  perfectly  clear  to  Lejeune,  that  what- 
ever she  might  have  been  formerly,  Jane  was 
no  special  favorite  of  the  widow  then. 

"  Of  course,  dear,"  pursued  Juliana,  "  Sir  Jolin 
must  have  held  her  in  high  esteem !" 
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"Indeed,  my  love,"  replied  the  widow,  "I| 
know  nothing  whatever  about  it." 

W'loreupon  Lejeune  took  the  widow's  hand, 
and  Said,  "  We'll  not  pursue  thi.s  subject*  In 
the  morning,  my  dear  madam,  all  will  be  ex- 
plained.'' 

But  thi.s  caused  the  widow  to  feel  ten  times 
worse.  Slie  felt  convinced,  then,  that  Sir  John 
had  been  enamored  of  Jane,  and  had  thfrefore 
made  this  provision  for  her ;  and  yet  she  had 
always  thougiit  that  he  and  Mr.  Wardle  were 
tlie  pui'est  men  that  ever  breathed. 

Shi~  left  the  room  and  wept — she  could  not 
help  weeping — although  she  felt  indignant  with 
Jane.  "  The  dy  thing  !"  she  exclaimed.  "  Why 
I  couldn't  liave  believed  it !  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  a  year  !  Well !  I  hope  she'll  be 
happy  :  1  hope  she  wiU.  No  one  would  ever 
have  thought  of  thi»  who  had  been  in  the  habit 
"  of  seeing  her  at  church.  She  always  appeared 
to  be  St)  calm,  so  gentle,  and  so  passionless. — 
Who  could  have  supposed  it  ?  She  is  beautiful 
certainly — it  cannot  be  denied  that  she  is  beau- 
tiful ;  but  then  I  had  always  unaghied  her  to 
be  pure.  I'll  see  into  this ;  I  will  see  into  it ! 
Ill  know  why  he  left  her  tliis  annuity !  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year!  Suppose 
that  we  had  been  mamed !  WHiy  this  would 
have  rendered  me  wretclied  for  hfe.  Two  hun- 
dred aiid  fifty  pounds  a  year  !  Man  !  Man  ! 
you  are  an  anomaly  indeed  !" 

On  hearing  the  gentlemen  come  up  to  the 
drawing-room,  the  Widow  descended  and  order- 
ed coffee,  and  endeavored  to  be  as  agreeable  as 
possible  ;  but  that  which  occupied  her  most  pro- 
found thoughts  was  the  fact  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  a  year  having  been  left  to  Jane 
Freeman. 

The  guests,  soon  after  they  had  had  coffee, 
left,  and  George  almost  immediately  retired. 

"  I  shall  sleep  well  to-night,"  he  murmured, 
bitterly — "  yes,  I  shall  sleep  well  to-night  If 
Tvot,  I  shall  liave  a  contempt  for  myself.  I'll  be 
tortm-ed  no  more  by  these  phantoms ! — phan- 
toms of  liun  who  has  injured  me  so  deeply — 
blasted  my  hopes  and  plmiged  me  into  the  abyss 
of  degradation !  I'lt  be  tortured  no  more  by 
them  ! — if  they  should  come  I'll  .spit  at  them, 
and  tlius  show  how  utterly  I  contemn  them. 
But  they'll  come  no  more  now :  no !  they'll 
come  no  more.  I  began  to  feel  sorry  for  what 
I  had  done  ;  but  now  I  glory  in  it ! — and  would 
do  it  agaui — and  again  !  He  who  robs  a  man 
of  his  birthright  is  a  wi-etch,  and  as  a  wretch  I 
must  henceforth  regard  him.  His  affectionate 
solicitude !  Yes,  look  at  that !  No  matter. 
The  e.-jtate  shall  yet  be  mine  !  By  nature  I'm 
entitled  to  it,  and  I  will  have  it !  This  diWsion 
of  the  five  hundred  a  year,  I  suppose,  was  made 
to  induce  me  to  marry  that  girl.  Well,  I'll 
many  her — yes,  if  possible,  I'll  marry  her  ? — 
but  if  I  do,  she'll  not  have  long  to  live  !  I've 
set  my  soul  upon  this  estate,  and  I'U  have  it ! 
What  right  has  he  to  it  ? — what  natural  right  ? 
He  is  master  of  it  now ;  yes,  he  is  the  master  ! 
'Why,  if  I  cannot  work  it  in  any  other  way,  I'll 
be  his  Steward ; — yes,  I'll  be  his  Steward,  and 
work  it  then !  I  must  have  it,  and  will !  I'll 
not  be  thus  njbbed  without  having  mv  revenge. 
Did  you  see  to-night  hoxt  the  gol  l-vorshipping 


wretches  fawned  upon  the  master  of  the  Hall  \ 
Did  you  see  how  earnestly  they  endeavored  to 
propitiate  him  ? — how  they  smiled  when  be 
smiled — how  attentively  they  hstened  to  every 
word  that  he  uttered,  and  bowed  to  every  opin- 
ion he  expressed  ?  What  was  I  ?  An  outcast  1 
What  was  my  opinion  compared  with  liis  ? 
Opinions  weigh  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of 
the  purse  of  those  wlio  deliver  them  ! — the 
wealthy  have  golden  opinions  indeed  !  Here 
am  I,  humiliated,  degraded.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  jiounds  a  year  1  Five  pounds  a  week  for 
the  elder  brother  of  a  wealthy  man  !  And  this 
must  be  known  to  the  world  !  Can  I  avoid  be- 
ing despised  ?  Why,  I  shall  be  marked  as  the 
pious  five-pounds-a-week  man — pointed  at  as 
the  ci-devant  heir  degraded  to  five  pounds  a 
week !  All  this  wiU  be  pleasant,  of  course — 
very  pleasant ;  but  it  must  and  shall  be  altered  ! 
By  some  means  I'U  have  the  estate ! — nothing 
but  that  shall  satisfy  me  now." 

Having,  with  an  expression  of  intense  ferocity, 
dwelt  for  some  time  on  the  means  to  be  em- 
ployed, he  went  to  bed,  and — for  the  first  time 
since  Sir  John  fell — slept  soimdly. 


CHAPTER  XXL 


In  the  morning,  at  the  hour  appointed  by  Dr. 
Farquar,  Mr.  Cameron  went  to  the  HaU  with 
the  will,  wliich,  when  all  immediately  concerned 
had  assembled  iir  the  hbrary,  he  produced,  and 
emphatically  read. 

George,  during  the  time  which  this  occupied, 
was  apparently  unmoved,  and  when  Mr.  Came- 
ron had  concluded,  said  calmly,  "  Yes,  it  is  pre- 
cisely as  I  understood  it  would  be." 

"  I  wish  that  /had  understood  it,"  said  Charles. 
"  I  should  at  least  have  endeavored  to  prevail 
upon  him  to  make  it  a  httle  more  equitable — if, 
in  a  case  of  this  kind,  I  may  use  the  expression 
— I  mean,  of  course,  a  httle  more  impartial  1" 

"  I'll  explain  all  that,  my  dear  Charles,  by 
and  by." 

"  But  really  it  will  appear  to  be  so  invidious !" 

"  It  will  not  so  appear  to  you  when  I  have 
explained.  I  do  not  beheve  that  our  dear  fa- 
ther loved  me  less  than  he  loved  you.  You 
perceive  that  there  is  not  a  single  word  in  the 
will  which  can  be  construed  into  anything  in- 
dicative of  partiality  as  far  as  regards  affection. 
The  only  thing  which  can  be  held  to  be  invich- 
ous  is  the  fact  of  his  having  left  you — the 
younger  son — the  bulk  of  his  estate ,  but,  as  I 
said  before,  when  I  have  explained  to  you  wh\' 
I  desired  it  to  be  so,  it  will  appear  to  be  inridi- 
f)us  no  longer.  With  regard  to  the  ?odicil,  which 
relates  to  Miss  Freeman,  Dr.  Farquar  knows  all 
about  that ;  but  although  it  will  gi  ve  me  pam 
to  explain  it  to  you,  I  will  do  so,  and  you  will 
find  that  that  also  was  done  at  my  suggestion." 

"  Well,"  said  Charles,  "  then  nothing  more 
need  at  present  be  said  on  the  subject.  I  must, 
however,  tell  you,  Master  George,  that  you  ap- 
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peax  to  me  to  be  a  very  singular  fellow !  But 
never  mind ! — we  shall  manage  to  make  it  right 
in  some  way." 

"/  am  quite  content,"  said  George. 

" But  I  am  not"  returned  Charles.  " How- 
ever, well  talk  tlie  matter  over  by  and  by." 

Having  conversed  for  some  time  with  the 
Doctor  and  Lejeune,  Mr.  Cameron  left  the  Hall ; 
and  shortly  afterwards  Charles  drew  George  into 
the  garden  with  the  view  of  having  this  appar- 
ent disinterestedness  explained. 

"  i^ow,  old  fellow,"  said  he,  "  how  do  you  ac- 
count for  the  fact  of  my  having  been  left  in  this 
position  i" 

"  I'll  tell  you,"  replied  George,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  solemnity.  "  Our  father  was  a  just 
man,  Charles — he  was  indeed  a  just  man ;  and 
did  I  not  feel  that  it  behoves  me  to  vindicate 
his  character,  I  should  not  be  so  anxious  to  ex- 
plain. He  and  I  have  had  fi-equently  long  con- 
versations on  this  subject,  and  I  assure  you  that 
it  required  all  the  eloquence  at  mp  command  to 
convince  him  that  he  ought  to  do  that  wliich  he 
has  done.  I  impressed  upon  him  the  fact  that 
my  habits  were  not  expensive ;  I  told  him  that 
ou  might  marry,  and  that  I  never  should — and 

am  sure  that  at  that  tune  I  had  no  idea  of 
entering  into  the  marriage  state.  I  pointed  out 
to  him  the  apparent  injustice  of  his  leaving  to 
me,  which  he  did  in  his  former  will,  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  estate,  because  I  happened  to  be 
the  elder  son  :  I  explained  to  him  earnestly  again 
and  again  that  you  might  want  it,  and  that  1 
never  should ;  and  at  length  I  succeeded  in  pre- 
vailing upon  him  to  make  the  will  which  we 
heard  read  this  morning.  He  did  it  reluctantly 
—1  adnut  that  it  was  done  with  great  reluc- 
tance— but  as  it  was  eventually  done,  I  was 
content." 

"  Well,"  said  Charles,  "  this  is  a  species  of 
disinterestedness  which  we  very  seldom  hear 
of!" 

"  I  am  aware  of  it,  Charles ;  but  if  I  have 
any  pride  at  all,  it  is  that  of  displaying  my 
contempt  for  wealth,  before  which  fools  bow 
down  and  worship." 

"  I  know  that  your  opinions  on  this  subject 
are  of  the  most  ultra  character,"  said  Charles. 
*'^'  I  remember  that  when  I  told  you  that  the  in- 
sanity of  Richard  Lejeune  had  been  induced  by 
heavy  pecuniary  losses,  you  exclaimed, '  Behold 
the  power  of  Mammon  !  The  lust  of  wealth 
corrodes  men's  hearts  ;  the  loss  of  it  drives  them 
mad.'  I  certainly  thought  this  strange  at  the 
time,  but  I  had  no  conception  that  your  con- 
tem])t  fur  wealth  was  in  reality  so  profound." 

"  Why,  what  is  the  use  of  wealth  to  me? 
My  habits  are  simple,  my  wants  are  but  few. 
1  am  as  it  were  alone  in  the  world.  Why 
sliould  I  wish  to  be  wealthy  ?" 

"  Why,  were  wealth  regarded  merely  as  the 
power  of  doing  good,  old  fellow,  I  should  wish 
to  possess  it !" 

"  I  am  aware  of  it.  Charles — I  am  quite 
aAvare  of  that ;  and  as  I  know  that  you  will  do 
all  the  good  you  can,  I  am  glad  that  that  power 
is  now  in  your  possession." 

"  Well,"  said  Charles,  "  I  certainly  never  im- 
agined that  a  man  like  you  would,  in  reality, 
be  found  upon  earth ! — I  thought  that  this  ro- 


mantic conten'tpt  for  wealth  existed  in  the  im- 
agination only  ! — but  I  have  Uved  to  learn  tliat 
philosophy  is  not  yet  extinct,  and  that  the 
greatest  phUospher  to  be  found  in  the  world  is 
my  own  peculiar  brother !  Now  look  here,  old 
fellow.  How  are  we  to  manage  this?  What 
lo  you  think  of  doing  ?" 

"I  have  not  yet  explained,"  said  George, 
"  why  that  codicil  relating  to  >Iiss  Freeman — " 
'  I'll  not  hear  a  word  on  that  subject,"  said 
Charles.  "  Farquar  told  me  all  about  it  last 
night.  Tou  have  offered  to  marry  her,  and 
thus  to  make  all  the  reparation  in  your  power, 
and  .she  refuses  to  consent.  Very  well !  She 
is  amply  provided  for,  and  of  course  there's  an 
end  ( if  the  matter.  AU  I  want  to  know  is,  how 
you  and  I  are  to  manage." 

"  How  you  and  I  are  to  manage  ?"  echoed 
George. 

"  Yes ;    do  you  think    of   remaining   down  ' 
here  V 

I  do ;  and  all  that  I  wish  for,  Charles,  is  the 
privilege  of  being  still  the  Steward." 

"  Well,"  said  Charles,  "  you  puzzle  me.  I 
never  was  so  much  puzzled  in  my  life.  Con- 
tinue, then,  to  be  the  Steward,  and  I'U  make  it 
up  a  thousand  a  year." 

"  I  ilo  not  wish  for  that,"  said  George. 
"  Nonsense,    man !       Why,    that    is  not   one 
quarter  of  the  produce  of  the  estate  !" 
"  I  am  aware  of  it,  Charles." 
"  Very  well ! — then  be  the  Steward  still ;  and 
vour  income — I  care  not  what  you  do  with  it — 
give  it  all  away  to  the  poor  if  you  like ! — shall 
not  be  less  than  a  thou.sand  a  year." 

George  took  his  liand  and  pres.sed  it  warmly, 
and  wept ;  when  Charles,  unable  to  bear  tliis, 
led  him  back  to  the  library. 

Dr.  Farquar,  while  they  were  in  the  garden, 
took  leave  of  Lejeune,  and  proceeded  to  Free- 
man's, with  the  view  of  communicating  to  Jane 
the  fact  of  Sir  John  having  left  her  this  annuity. 
He  met  Freeman  at  the  gate,  and  told  him  at 
once ;  and  while  they  were  conversing,  Jane, 
who  was  at  the  window,  naturally  unagined  that 
tlie  Doctor  had  come  again  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  her  to  consent  to  the  mamage  pro- 
posed. She  was,  however,  soon  undeceived ; 
for  the  Doctor,  having  entered  the  room  in  which 
she  received  liim,  pressed  her  hand,  and  said, 
without  the  slightest  prefiice,  "  I  have  the  pleas- 
ure to  inform  you  that  Sh  Jolin,  in  a  codicil  to 
his  will — of  which  I  am  one  of  the  executois — 
has  left  you  two  hundred  and  fifty  poiuids  a 
year." 

"Two  himdred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year!" 
cried  Jane,  with  an  expression  of  increduhty, 
mingled  with  amazement.  "  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  a  year  !" 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  Doctor  ;  "  precisely  the 
same  annuity  as  that  which  he  has  left  to  lii? 
son  George." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Jane,  "  but  let  me  under- 
stand yoa  You  say  that  he  has  bequeathed  to 
me  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year,  and 
then  you  say  that  it  is  precisely  the  same  an- 
nuity as  that  which  he  has  left  to  liis  son  George  1 
What  am  I  to  understand  by  this  ?  I  thought 
that  George  was  the  lieir !' 
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"  No,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  Charles  is  the  man 
to  whom  tlie  estate  has  been  left." 

"  Why,  you  anmze  me  !" 

"  You  cannot  be  more  amazed  than  I  was 
tvhcn  I  heard  of  it.  Five  hundred  pounds  a 
year  only  was  bequeathed  to  George,  and  tlie 
day  on  which  Sir  John  fell — on  that  very  day — 
tlie  lialf  of  it  was  secured  to  you." 

"  Do  you  mean  the  half  of  Oeorge's  five  hun- 
dred a  year  ?'' 

"  Ves  !  He  has  the  same  income  as  you 
have — no  more  " 

"  Dear  me  !"  cried  Jane  ;  "  how  very  extra- 
ordinary !" 

"  it  is,"  replied  the  doctor.  "  It  certainly  is; 
hut  a<  he  suggested  that  one  half  of  his  annuity 
should  be  secured  to  you,  1  hope  to  see  you 
reconciled  yet." 

"  Did  he  suggest  this  ?"  inquired  Jane  ear- 
nestly. 

"  There  can  be  nfi  doubt  about  tliat,"  replied 
the  doctor.  "  He  knew  what  the  will  was  be- 
fore it  was  read.  He  knew  all  about  it ;  and 
tliis  very  codicil,  which  secures  your  annuity, 
was  at  his  suggestion  signed  but  a  very  few 
hours  before  Sir  John  fell. ' 

Jane  felt  bewildered  ;  and  the  doctor,  who 
saw  that  she  was  embarrassed,  conceived  that 
she  would  no  longer  withhold  her  consent.  But 
that  which  induced  this  embarrassment  had  no 
reference  whatever  to  her  marriage  with 
George.  She  was  thinking  of  George's  last 
conversation  with  her  father,  and  endeavoring 
to  reconcile  what  he  said  then  with  tlie  assum- 
ed fact  of  his  having  known  the  contents  of 
the  will.  She,  however,  said  nothing  on  that 
subject  to  the  Doctor,  who,  after  a  pause,  re- 
sumed the  conversation  by  delicately  alluding 
to  the  effect  of  the  scream  which  she  involun- 
tarily gave  in  the  church. 

"  I  am  very,  very  sorry  that  it  occurred," 
said  Jane.  "  I  am  sorry  that  the  effect  which 
the  service  had  upon  me  should  have  caused 
me  to  render  myself  so  conspicuous." 

"  We  all  felt,  of  course,"  returned  the  doctor, 
"  that  you  could  not  avoid  it.  Still,  it  sturtled 
us  all ;  and  as  for  poor  George,  he  fell,  and 
was  for  some  time  insensible." 

"  So  I  understand,"  said  Jane  calmly.  "  He 
knew  that  the  scream  proceeded  from  me.  1 
am  very  sorry  for  it;  but,  as  you  are  aware.  1 
have  been  subject  to  these  hysterical  fits  from 
infancy." 

"  I  am  of  course,  aware  of  that,"  returned 
f.he  doctor.  "  I  mention  the  incident  jueiely 
because  it  is  manifest  that  the  influence  you 
have  acquired  over  the  feelings  of  George  is 
powerful  in  the  extreme.  It  gives  us  pain  to 
.see  tearx  in  the  eyes  of  those  whom  we  love : 
their  violent  expressions  of  agony  shock  us; 
fiir  love,  as  you  know,  is  a  species  of  electricity 
which  connnunicates  from  heart  to  he.'irt." 

Jane  was  silent — at  last,  she  violated  silence 
only  with  a  sigh. 

"Now,"  resumed  the  doctor,  "as  it  appears 
to  be  abundantly  clear  to  me  that  whether  you 
consent  to  marry  him  or  not,  lie  is  delermined 
that  you  siiall  at  least  shaie  his  fortunes,  I 
must  say  that  I  tiiink  it,  under  tlu^  circumstan- 
ces, lamentable  that  you  cannot  be  reconciled 


to  him.  He  appears  to  have  acted — as  far  a.s 
tlie  estate  is  concerned — in  the  most  disinter- 
ested manner,  urging  Sir  Jolm  to  make  Charles 
his  heir,  requesting  only  five  hundred  a  year 
for  himself,  and  causing  even  that  to  be  divided 
with  you.  Now  tny  mission  is  at  an  end,  ol 
course  ! — I  am  not  authorized  by  him  to  renew 
the  subject ;  but,  as  J  feel  sure  that  he  is  still 
devoted  to  you,  I  think  that  you  would  do  well 
to  reverse  your  decision." 

"  Dr.  Faiquar,"  taid  Jane,  "  I  am  aware — 
well  aware — that  kindness  alone  piomj)ls  you*" 
to  renew  this  subject.  1  kni)W  that  you  have 
a  kind  feehng  towards  me,  and  that  you  urgo 
me  thus,  solely  because  you  sympathise  with 
me ;  but,  sir,  tlie  decision  of  which  you  speak 
can  never  be  reversed." 

"  I  have  done  with  it ! — I  have  nothing  more 
to  say  on  the  subject!" 

"Believe  me,  notwithstanding,"  added  Jane 
with  deep  earnestness,  "  that  I  feel  grateful  to 
you  for  tlie  interest  you  have  taken,  and  t/iank 
you  most  sincerely." 

The  doctor,  who  still  held  this  decision  to  be 
marvellous,  pressed  her  hand,  and  took  hia 
leave  ;  when  Freeman  entered  the  room,  and, 
having  kis-ed  her,  said,  "  Dr.  Farquar  has,  of 
course,  told  you  what  Sir  John  has  done." 

"  He  has,"  replied  Jane  ;  "  but  he  has  also 
told  me  that  it  was  done  at  the  suggestion  of 
George." 

"And  do  you  believe  it?" 

"  No,  father :  no,  1  do  not ;  nor  do  I  believe 
that  he  induced  Sir  John  to  leave  the  estate  to 
Mr.  Charles." 

"  And  yet,  my  dear,"  said  Freeman  thought- 
fully, "  I  agree  with  Dr.  Farquar  that  it  looks 
something  like  it  1" 

"  P\itlier,"  said  Jane,  "do you  remember  that 
when  he  was  here — I  mean  the  last  time — he 
spoke  of  making  me  the  mistress  of  the  Hall?" 

"  Ves,  my  dear,  certainly ;  I  well  remember 
that." 

"  Could  he  think,  then,  of  making  me  the 
mistress  of  the  Plall  unless  he  imagined  that  he 
should  be  the  manter  of  the  Hall  T' 

"No,"  replied  Freeman  thoughtfully — "  nc 
you  are  quite  right." 

"  This,  recollect,  father,  was  since  Sir  John's 
—death  !" 

"Of  course  it  was — of  course  it  was.  But," 
he  iidded,  striking  his  forehead  sharply,  "  he's 
a  pU-^zle  to  me  altogether  !  Now,  my  dear,  let 
us  look  at  this  cahnly.  He  either  did  know 
that  the  estate  had  h)een  left  to  Charles,  or  did 
not.  Very  well.  If  he  did  not  know  that  the 
estate  would  be  left  to  Charles,  he  clearly  ima- 
gined that  J/e  should  have  it,  and  that  therefore 
he  could  make  you  the  mistress  of  the  Hall , 
but  if  he  did  know  that  Charles  was  to  have 
it,  he  spoke  about  making  you  the  mistress  of 
the  Hall  solely  in  order  to  deceive  you,  and 
wished  for  this  marritge  to  take  place  imme- 
diately, knowing  that  you  would  soon  be  u-i- 
deceived  !  Now,  my  dear,  I  still  think  that  he 
(//(/know  all  about  it! — although  I  can't  believe 
— I  must  say  I  can't  believe — that  he  urged 
Sir  Jolm  to  leave  the  estate  to  Charles.  That 
appears  to  me  to  b<}  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion.    He  is  an  extraordinary  fellow,  I  know  ; 
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but  au  act  of  that  kind  -would  beat  nature. 
With  regard  to  your  annuity,  I  don't  know 
what  to  think.  He  might  have  caused  that  to 
be  done.  And  yet,  what  were  Sir  John'.s 
words  to  nie  wlaen  I  told  him  that,  instead  of 
referring  tlie  matter  to  Dr.  Farquar,  I  would 
leave  it  entirely  to  him,  in  the  full  conviction 
tliat  he  would,  uiuler  the  circumstances,  do  that 
whicli  was  ju^t  ?  'This  confidence,  Freeman,' 
said  lie,  '  shall  have  its  effect.  It  is  not  mis- 
placed, nor  shall  it  be  betrayed.  \wUl  do  that 
which  I  conceive  to  be  just,  and  may  do  more 
than  strict  justice  demands.'  Now,  my  dear, 
J  don't  know — I  won't  pretend  to  know — the 
more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  I  feel  puzzled.  He 
may  have  urged  Sir  John  to  do  this,  or  he  may 
not.  He  appears  to  be  playing  the  game  of 
see-saw  with  me :  sometimes  he's  up,  and 
sometimes  he's  down.  I  duv't  know  what  to 
make  of  him  at  all !  But  that's  of  no  conse- 
quence. Whether  he  induced  Sir  John  to  d*  it 
or  not,  the  thing  has  been  done,  and  there's  an 
end  of  it  so  far,  although  I  must  say  that  tlie 
amount  is  more — much  more  than  1  could  have 
expected.  Two  hutidred  and  fifty  pounds  a 
year,  mv  girl,  is  a  highly  respectable  income  !' 
"  Yes,  dear  father,"  said  Jane,  with  strong 
emotion,  "  it  is  a  respectable  income  when  it 
has  been  in  a  respectable  manner  acq\iired ; 
but,  father,  it  can  give  me  no  pleasure — no 
comfort.  I  shall  always  regard  it — 1  cannot 
but  regard  it — as  the  wages  of  my  wicked- 
ness." 

"  Nonsense  !"  cried  Freeman.  "  No,  my  girl, 
no  ' — no  such  thing !  I'll  not  believe  now  tliat 
he  induced  Sir  John  to  leave  it !  Certainly 
not !  Sir  John,  doubtless,  said  to  him,  '  Now, 
look  you  here  ! — you  ouglit  to  marry  this  girl — 
you  certainly  ought ;  but  as  I  find  that  you 
will  not,  she  shall  have  a  clear  ha/f  of  that 
which  I  have  willed  to  you.'  That's  the  way 
to  look  at  it,  my  dear  !  What  nonsense  to  talk 
about  •  the  wages  of  wickedness  !'  If  I  thought 
that,  you  shouldn't  have  it  at  all !  Sir  John, 
of  course,  felt  that  you  were  entitled  to  half 
because — and  solely  because  you  had  been  led 
to  believe  that  your  fortunes,  whatever  they 
migiit  be.  would  be  shared,  and  therefore  he 
left  you  the  half.  The  '  wages  of  wickedness  !' 
Let  me  hear  another  word  about  that,  and  if 
I  can  clutch  this  codicil,  I'll  burn  it !" 

"  My  dear  f  ither,"  said  Jane,  "  do  not  be 
anc/ri^  with  me  !" 

"  Angry  '  I'm  not  angry .'"  cried  Freeman,  in 
a  rage.  "  You  k7iow  that  I  can't  be  angry  with 
you!  but  this  'wages  of  wickedness'  makes 
my  blood  boil !" 

"  Then  I'll  say  no  more  about  it,"  said  Jane, 
"  indeed  I  will  not.  Come,  dear  father,  come," 
f>he  added,  as  he  paced  the  room  in  a  state  of 
intense  excitement ;   come,  come — be  calm  !" 

P'reenian  left  the  room  at  once,  and  mounted 
hi>  hor-ie,  and  stuck  his  spurs  into  the  animal 
with  vengeance.  The  horse  evidently  ilid  not 
understand  this  at  all — it  was  not  the  style  of 
treatment  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed ; 
he  therefore  snorted,  reared,  and  plunged  as  if 
he  wi-iieil  for  an  expliination  ;  but  as  the  only 
explanation  he  got  was  anotlier  J?V;,  he  wouldn't 
wait  for  any  more  of  it ;   but,  darting  through 


the  gateway,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  go  any^ 
where. 

A  moment's  reflection,  however,  was  suffi- 
cient to  induce  Freeman  to  pull  him  up — and, 
when  he  had  done  so,  he  patted  him,  and  re 
turned  to  the  house,  and  kissed  Jane  affection- 
ately, and  said,  "  God  bless  you  !"  and,  having 
re-mounted,  he  and  the  horsH  went  off  on  more 
amicable  terms. 

Now  as  Lejeune  had  been  deputed  to  com- 
municate to  the  servants  the  fact  of  Sir  John 
having  "thought  of  them"  in  his  will,  lie,  im- 
mediately after  the  Doctor  had  left  the  Hall, 
summoned  them  into  his  presence. 

'•  I  have,"  said  lie,  when  all  had  assembled, 
"  to  inform  you,  that  Sir  John  has  bequeathed 
to  each  a(  you — with  the  exception  of  Cornelius 
Craske — the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds." 

'With  the  exception  of  Cornelius  Craske  1' 
Corney  almost  faintetl,  while  his  fellow  servants 
looked  at  him,  and  wondered  what  on  earth  he 
had  been  up  to. 

"  Cornelius  Craske,"  added  Lejeune,  "  may 
remain  ;  I  have  something  to  say  to  him  in 
private." 

The  servants  looked  at  each  other,  and  looked 
again  at  Corney,  and  absolutely  pitied  his  case. 
As  Lejeune,  however,  had  intimated  to  them 
that  they  might  then  retire,  they  proceeded  to 
do  so,  delighted  of  course  with  their  legacies, 
but  vexed  that  poor  Corney  had  been  deemed 
the  black  sheep  of  the  flock. 

There  was,  however,  one  of  them  who  linger- 
ed a  little  behind,  and  that  was  Sarah,  who 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  said  to  Corney,  in  a 
whisper,  "  Never  mind,  Cornelius,  don't  fret 
about  it — now  pray  don't  take  on  :  you  shall 
have  half  mine." 

Corney  looked  at  her.  Well !  he  never  felt 
so  before ! — but  that's  of  no  consequence  now. 

"  Cornelius,"  said  Lejeune,  when  all  the  rest 
had  retired,  "  I  feel  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  sta- 
ting, that  Sir  .John,  whose  death  we  all  lament, 
was  very  much  attached  to  you  indeed." 

Corney  wept.  He  didn't  care  about  the 
money  then.  He  wept — and  wept  with  joy, 
when  he  heard  that  Sir  John,  for  whom  he 
would  have  laid  down  his  life,  didn't  die  with 
any  ill  feeling  towards  him. 

''  It  appears,'  resumed  Lejeune,  "  that  he 
had  a  great  respect  for  your  father  ;  it  also 
appears  that  he  sent  you  to  school,  and  that 
you  have  lived  with  him  ever  since.  He  has, 
therefore,  instead  of  classing  you  with  the  other 
servants,  bequeathed  to  you,  Cornelius,  the  sum 
of  five  hundred  pounds." 

Five  hundred  pounds !  Corney  couldn't  uperA. 
"  Five  humlred  pounds  !"  thought  he.  "Why, 
it's  the  Mint  and  the  Bank  of  England  put  to- 
gether !" 

"And  now,  Cornelius,"  added  Lejeune,  "as 
you  have  been  so  faithful  a  servant  to  my 
friend.  I  hope  that  you  will  apply  to  me,  should 
you  ever  require  assistance  or  advice." 

"  I  return  you  many  thanks,  sir,"  said  Cor- 
ney. "  My  heart  is  too  full  to  say  more.  I 
feel  obliged  to  you — indeed,  sir,  I  feel  much 
obliged." 

He  then  bowed,  and  withdrew ;  and  as  Sa- 
rah, who  had  been  waiting  for  him,  saw  hiu 
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in  tears,  she  said,  "  Coinclius — indeed,  inde(^d, 
I  meant  what  I  said — I  did  !  us  true  as  I'm 
alive,  I  did  !  Now  don't  take  on  \r,o—prni/ 
don't !  You're  a  good  soul,  and  s/iall  have 
half  of  mine." 

"Sarah,''  said  Corney,  as  he  looked  at  her 
with  the  most  intense  earnestness — "  Sarah, 
you're  a  good  sort — what  1  call  a  (/(xxl  sort  1 — 
and  I  always  thought  so.  But  look  here — 
I  don't  want  it !  and — what's  somewliero  about 
fire-and-twenty  times  better — T  never  shall  ! 
Sir  Jolin  has  left  me  five  hundred  pounds  !" 

Sarah  relinquished  lier  hold  of  his  hand,  and 
looked  at  him  with  an  expression  of  awe. 

"Five  hundred  pounds!"  she  exclaimed. 

"  Yes!"  replied  Corney.  "  Yes,  my  girl — I 
Ray  mi/  girl ;  but  I'll  only  just  merely  simply 
kiss  you  now  ;  another  time  we'll  talk  matters 
over." 

And  Cornev  did  kiss  her  I — aye,  he  absolute- 
ly kissed  her !  and  she  really  didn't  feel  in  the 
elightest  degree  annoyed. 

Whether  this  can  be  deemed  at  all  extraor- 
dinary or  not,  is  a  point  which  for  the  present 
may  with  safety  remain.  It  is  of  course  an 
open  question,  but  certainly  she  didtit  feel  an- 
noyed, nor  was  she  ashamed  to  go  into  the 
kitchen  with  him. 

"  Now,  come  here,  old  fellow  :  now  just  y  wi 
come  h<,re,"  said  Peter  Borley,  as  Corney  en- 
tered with  Sarah.  "  We've  just  a  been  a  taking 
your  case  into  warm  consideration.  It's  clear 
to  us  all  that  Sir  John  didn't  think  of  you.  His 
niemory  altogether  forgot  to  remember  to  bear 
you  in  mind.  Very  well.  Now  as  you've  bfcn 
what  I  call  a  trump  of  a  fellow  servant,  and  as 
we  all  like  you  and  don't  see  why  you  should 
be  forgot  any  more  tlian  any  of  us,  I'll  tell  you 
•what  we've  been  a  doing.  There's  twenty  on 
us — twenty  altogether — and  we've  made  up 
our  minds  unanimous  and  universal  to  do  what's 
nothing  but  real  correctly  right,  and  the  name 
of  that  is,  that  we'll  make  it  up  to  you.  Now 
look  here.  You're  a  capital  sort — if  you  wasn't 
we  shouldn't  care  nothing  about  you ;  but  you 
are,  and  as  such  five  pounds  a-piece  we  con- 
sider won't  hnrt  us.  Now  that'll  cook  the  lot; 
and  so  as  you've  been  alius  universally  respect- 
ed, and  as  it's  as  clear  to  us  all  as  the  sun  at 
twelve  o'clock  that  Sir  John — bless  his  mem- 
ory! — forgot  to  think  of  you  in  his  will,  and  as 
we  all  feel  that  we  never  shall  miss  such  a 
thing  as  K  five  pound  note  out  of  a  hundred,  we 
have  come  to  tlie  just  and  imiversal  conclusion 
to  stand  a  five  pound  note  a-piece,  which'll 
make  up  your  share  and  five  pound  more, 
which  five  pound  more  you  can  spend,  if  you 
like,  in  a  Jovial  manner  among  us." 

"  Now  look  here,"  said  Corney,  who  highly 
app'Viated  this.  "  Now  look  here:  my  feel- 
ings have,  within  the  last  five  minutes,  been 
universally  harassed — " 

"Nevermind!"'  cried  Peter  Borley ;  "  this'll 
make  it  all  right !  Don't  you  see  liow  you're 
respected  by  the  whole  biling  of  us?" 

"  I  say,"  resumed  Corney,  "  and  i  hope  you'll 
hear  me  speak — that  within  the  last  five  min- 
utes my  feelings  have  been  universally  harass- 
ed, and  if  anything  in  this  world  could  harass 
them  more,  it  j  the  kind  and  true-bearted  and 


stunning  n'ood  will  of  my  respected  fellow  per- 
vauls,  which  has  altogether  exixistriculated  »i«. 
Why  I  feel  like  a  king! — like  an  out-and-out 
king  I — for  send  I  may  five  if  1  don't  like  vou 
all.  And  why? — why  do  1  like  vou? — Why, 
because  you  like  me — because  I  know  that  you 
like  me,  and  this  out-and-out  offer  proves  it." 

'■  If  we  didn't,"  .«aid  Borley.  "  it's  peculiar 
clear  we  sliouldn  t  liave  done  what  we  have." 

"  Tliat's  it !"  cried  Corney — •'  tiial  the  very 
thing!  Now  just  you  look  here.  There's  nf- 
thing  gets  over  a  man  more  than  kindness. 
Kindiiess  blunts  the  stings  of  life.  It's  nature, 
kindness  is! — what  /  call  universal  nature! 
and  if  a  man's  ever  so  angiy,  or  so  huit  in  liis 
private  individual  feelings,  kindness  soothes 
liim  quietly  down  to  the  happy  level  of  an  in- 
nocent child.  It's  Mother  Nature's  milk,  \i 
kindness!  It  gets  completely  over  a  man,  an(/ 
makes  him  feel  he's  flesh  and  blood,  and  not  -a 
mere  machine.  I  can  stand  unkindness,  1  think', 
as  well  as  a  man  here  and  tlieie ;  I  can  stand 
being  looked  black  at — stand  being  robbed — 
stand  being  sent  through  ji  window  clean, — ■ 
which  i/ou  know,  Borley, — tliat  you  know  ;  but 
1  can't  stand  kindness  ;  if  I  can,  then  send  I 
may  live  to  stand  it !  Now  just  look  here;  you 
propose  to  be  kind  to  me,  antl  if  1  don't  love 
you — the  whole  lot  of  you — all  I  can  say  is,  I 
ought.  You  propose  to  make  up  to  me  this 
hundred  pound,  which  you  say  you  feel  sure  Sir 
John  wlu)lly  forgot  to  remember  to  leave  me. 
Now  this,  you  know,  is  what  1  call  stuiming — 
stunning  /  call  it! — and  so  it  is:  it's  worth 
about  five-and-twenty  times  more  than  a  hun- 
dred pound  to  my  feelings,  seeing  that  tho.sr 
feelings  are  so  expostriculatedly  toui'hrd  that 
I  really  hardly  know  what  to  do  with  myself. 
But  look  here!  1  don't  want  tiie  money  !  Now 
mind !  I  don't  say  this  in  any  s])irit  of  pride, 
or  expostriculation,  or  anything  (if  that.  1  don't 
say  it  because  I  tlon't  think  it  worth  having,  fir 
because  I  have  that  which  tlieycall  a  conti-mpt 
for  it,  or  because  I  won't  have  it  because  it's 
prop'ised  to  he  given  by  you.  Not  a  bit  of  it! 
I  love  vou  all  for  it,  and  alius  shall;  but  I  don't 


rut  the  monev  !" 


ried 


"  Have  it,  and  say  no  more  about  it!' 
Borley.     "  We  shall  never  miss  it !" 

"Peter,"  resumed  Corney,  "you're  a  good 
friend  to  me.  You  are  all  good  friends,  iuid  I 
know  it,  and  I  now  know  how  to  respect  you 
all ;  but  allow  me  to  .speak,  and  then  you'll  see 
that  I  really  don't  want  this  hundred  jwund. 
Now  look  here:  you  know  my  old  fcilher? 
Very  well.  He's  a  droll  uu,  but  a  good  un ; 
there  ain't  two  opinions  about  that.  He's  alius 
had  the  name  oi'  being  a  goo<l  un  ;  and  be  de- 
serves it !  He's  got  a  heart,  he  has — a  univer- 
sal heait!  But  that's  neither  here  nor  there, 
you'll  say;  but  what's  both  here  and  there  is 
the  fact  of  Sir  John  having  liked  my  old  father. 
He  respecteii  him,  as  Mr.  Lejeune  said  just  now 
— he  respected  him  h.ighly.  Very  good.  Now 
you  know  that  when  I  was  a  mile  of  a  kid — • 
scarcely  ntore  than  sixpeiui'orth  o'  ha'pence 
hiirh,  and  my  father  di<ln't  know  where  to  go 
for  a  pound — as  he  had  all  his  money  locked 
ur  in  his  land.  Sir  John  took  a  sort  of  a  fancy 
to  me  and  seut  me  to  school,  and  liad  me  edu» 
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cateJ  regular.  Very  well.  When  I' J  been '  of  the  good  will  displayed  by  you,  who  shall 
completed  at  school,  I  came  here — which  you  always  be  regarded,  in  conse([uenee,  by  me, 
know,   and   more    especially  my   friend    Peter  |  with  the  most  tender  feelings  of  stunning  admi- 


Borlev — I  came   here,  and  here    I   have   been 
ever  since." 

"We  know  it — we  all  know  it,''  interrupted 
Peter  Borley  ;  "  we  know  it  s  a  hard  case  ;  we 
know  that,  and  therefore  you  shall  have  what 
we  have  subscribed." 

"  Well,  you  wcm't  hear  me  out,"  continued 
Coriiey;  "  but  no  matter." 

"  Yes,  we  will ! — yes,  we  will  hear  you  out !" 
cried  Borley.  "We  only  think  it  hurts  your 
feelings  to  say  so  much  about  it !  Say  you'll 
take  it  at  once.  It's  freely  offered,  and  ought 
to  be  as  freely  received." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do  with  you,"  .said 
Cornoy — I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do  wiili  you.  I'll 
take  it,  if  you  like,  and  I'll  put  five-aiid-tweniy 
pounds  to  it,  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Lejeunc  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  monu- 
ment to  Sir  John  ;  and  thus  to  show  oiu'  respect 
for  liim,  and  our  gratitude  to  him.  I'll  do  (hut. 
if  you  like." 

"  Y(ju  \)\ii  five-and-twenty  pounds  to  it !"  cried 
Borley. 

"  Yes  !  and  that  with  an  enoi-mous  amount  of 
pleasure.  I'll  not  have  the  money  myself  I 
don't  want  it,  and  if  you'U  just  listen  to  me,  I'll 
tell  you  "wh}'." 

"  Well,  but  this  you  know  gets  over  me  alto- 
gether I — give  away  fivc-and-twenty  pound  ra- 
tlier  than  have  a  himdred  !" 

"  Now  look  here,"  said  Corney  ;  "  now  just  you 
look  here.  I  told  you  that  Sir  John  respected 
my  father,  and  that  when  I  was  a  boy  he  took 
a  fancy  to  nie.  Very  Avell.  Now  in  consequence 
of  these  two  things  put  together — what  with 
the  respect  he  had  for  him,  and  what  with  the 
fancy  he  had  for  me — Sir  Jolui  lias  left  me  five 
hundred  pounds !" 

"  Five  hundred  ! — -fire  !  five  hundred  pound  !" 
cried  his  friend,  Peter  Borley,  with  an  expression 
which  denoted  the  existence  of  a  feeling  of  the 
most  intense  amazement.  "  Five  hundred  pound !" 
"  P'ive  hundred  pounds,"  replied  Comey,  with 
pecuhar  calmness  ;  "  I  say  five  hundred  pounds. 
Now  l(jok  here,"  he  added,  <vs  he  perceived  tliat 
almost  all  his  friends  received  the  announcement 
with  strong  expressions  of  dissatisftiction.  "  Look 
here  ',  You  mustn't  be  jealous  because  you've 
only  one  while  I've  five  hundred  left  me  !  You 
:iiust  look  at  tiie  natural  expostriculatedness  of 
my  peculiarity  as  far  as  regards  my  father  and 
rnyself  You  must  remember  that  he's  the  old- 
est tenant  on  the  estate,  and  tliat  I  am  the  oldest 
servant  in  the  house,  although  not  the  oldest 
man.  Now  just  look  at  that  !  These  are  two 
facts  you  know,  which  can't  be  denied;  and  if 
yon  rtjckon  these  facts  at  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  a-piece,  tlHere  you  have  at  once  tlie  five 
hundred  pounds !" 

"  Well,  I  know  !"  returned  Borley.  "  But  five 
hundred  pounds!  why  that's  an  euonnity  of 
money !" 

"  It  is :  it  is !  It  is  an  enormity.  It  certainly 
is,  a-s  you  say,  an  enormity  !  But  I  think  that 
at  least  I  have  proved  to  you  all,  not  only  that 
I  don't  want  this  hundred  pounds  from  vou,  but 


ration,  I  feel  the  kindness  you  intended  towards 
me  so  deep  that  I  can't  expostriculate  myeelf 
as  I  ought ;  but  believe  me,  I  have  got  an  out- 
and-out  lecollection,  and  also  a  heart  which  feels 
as  it  ought." 

"  Well,"  said  Borley,  "  if  you've  been  left  tliis, 
why  of  coiu'se  you  don't  want  our  assistance." 

"  I  don't,"'  replied  Corney  ;  "  but  if  you  should 
ever  want  mine,  old  boy — or  ain^  of  vou — you 
shall  have  it.  There's  no  mistake  at  all  about 
me,  and  I  hope  there  never  AviU  be.  Whether 
I'm  here  or  anywhere  else,  you'll  alius  know 
where  to  find  me,  and  you'll  alius  find  me  ready 
to  do  a  good  tiu-n.  And  now  what  do  you  say 
to  this  monument?  You  kuow  it  'II  be  such  a 
mark  <if  respect !" 

"  Oh  1  Fm  ready  to  subscribe,"  returned  Bor- 
ley. "  Fm  cjuite  ready  to  subscribe ;  but  what- 
'II  be  about  the  expense  ?" 

"  Well,  that  I  don't  know.     But  I'll  tell  you 
what  I'll  do — I'll  speak  to  Mr.  Lejeune  about  it 
and  as  I've  been  left  five  times  as  much  as  you, 
I'll  stand  five  times  as  much  towards  it." 

"  Well,"  said  Borley,  "  that's  fair — very  fair. 
Then  do  you  get  a  notion  of  what  it  'II  cost,  and 
I'll  Wiurant  the  sum  '11  be  made  up  amongst 
us." 

"  Very  good,"  returned  Corney,  "  then  it  shall 
be  done.  I'm  going  to  ask  leave  to  go  home  for 
half  an  hour,  and  when  I  come  back,  I'll  expos- 
triculate all.  Sarah,"  he  added,  in  a  whisper, 
"  I  want  to  s]icak  to  you."  And  Sarah  folk) wed 
him  into  the  hall,  and  felt  delighted  and  happy; 
but  her  complexion,  notwitlistanding,  was  par- 
ticularly red. 

"  Sarah,"  said  he,  when  no  one  else  was  near ; 
and  as  he  said  "  Sarah  "  he  patted  her  cheeks, 
and  actually  kissed  her  again  ! — "  will  you  go 
along  ■with  me  and  see  my  old  father  V 

"  Lor',  Cornehus !"  replied  Sarah ;  "  what'U 
the  world  say  ?" 

"  Let  the  world  say  what  it  hkes :  what's  the 
world  got  to  do  along  of  us?  We  don't  waul 
to  care  much  about  the  world  now.  Let  it  say 
just  what  it  tliinks  ]:>roper  to  say :  what  need 
we  care  about  the  world  ?  Tlie  world's  nobody 
— not  a  ha'p'orth  of  it !  We're  independent  of 
the  world  1     Will  you  go  ?" 

"  I'll  go  anywhere  with  you  !"  replied  Sarah. 
"  That's  good  !  Then  we've  got  about  half 
way  already.  I  thought  I  wasn't  ver>i  far  out  1 
—I  thought  not !  and  this  makes  me  feel  that 
it's  jjroved.  Then  run  away  and  put  on  your 
things.  I'll  go  and  ask  leave  to  go ;  and  we'll 
go,  and  let  the  world  say  what  it  likes  !" 

Certainly  Sarah  didn't  care  much  about  what 
the  world  might  say  then :  she  did  therefore  run 
away,  and  did  put  on  her  things,  and  when 
Corney  had  obtained  leave  of  absence,  she  took 
his  arm  with  feelings  of  pride,  and  they  left  the 
Hall  together. 

"  Sarah,"  said  he,  when  they  had  passed  the 
plantation,  "  were  you  ever  in  love  ?" 

"  In  love  !"  exclaimed  Sarah.  "  Dear  me, 
what  a  singular  question  !  In  love  ?"  she  added, 
feeling,  as  she  subsequently  explained,  "fit  to 


ulso  that,  feehug  smcerely  and  universally  proud  I  drop."     "  In  love,  Cornehus  ?     Well,  as  ti'ue  as 
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I'm  aliv(!  [  don't  know,  and  tliat'.s  thw  f.ict ;  but 
I  think— I  don't  know — but  1  think  that  1  liavo 
been." 

"Wliat!"  cried  Corney.  "Why,  you  don't 
mean  tliat?" 

"  I  do,"  replied  Sarali.  "  I  do  mean  to  say 
that  I  think  so,  and  moreover  than  that,  I  mean 
to  say  that  if  1  know  wliat  love  Is,  I  know  so  ! 
In  fact,"  she  added,  archly,  "  I  feel  quite  con- 
viuced  that,  if  I  don't  love,  there  i,i  no  such  thing 
as  love  at  all." 

"  Oh,  tliat  alters  the  case !"  said  Corney.  "  Tl-e 
tiling's  at  an  end  !  It's  of  no  use  saying  another 
"word  al)out  it!" 

"  ^Vhy,  Cornelius — why  ?"  inquired  Sarah. 

"  Why,  if  you're  in  love  already,  that's  enough. 
You  can't  love  two  at  a  time,  can  you  ?" 

'*  No,  Cornelius,  certainly  not !" 

"  So  I  should  say.     But  who  is  this  animal  ?" 

"  Animal,  Cornelius  !" 

"  Aye ;  I  mean  the  one  yon  love." 

"  Dear  me,  Cornelius,  he's  no  animal !" 

"  Well,  then,  he's  a  vegetable,  perhaps.  But 
do  I  know  him  ?" 

"  Well ;  you  have  known  him  from  a  child. 
You've  known  him  as  long  as  you've  known 
you^'jolf." 

"  what !  do  you  mean  Peter  Borley  V 

"Peter  Borley,  Cornelius!  Dear  me,  you 
can't  think  that  I  could  ever  love  such  a  man  as 
Peter  Borley !" 

"  Well,  I  don't  know — he's  not  half  a  bad 
Bort." 

"  No,  but  look  at  his  age  ?" 

"  Well,  that's  suifen,  certainly.  But  if  it's  not 
him,  who  is  it  ?  What's  he  like  ?  You  say  that 
I  know  him.  Tell  me  what  sort  of  a  man  he 
is,  and  then  you  know  I  may  perhaps  probably 
guess." 

"  Well,"  returned  Sarah,  wdth  glowing  cheeks, 
which  the  neoe>sity  for  answering  this  question 
in  some  way  had  raised  to  a  burning  heat,  "  in 
the  first  place,  in  my  eye,  he's  very  good  look- 
ing ;  in  the  next  place  he's  wonderful  clever ;  in 
the  next  after  that  he's  got  a  good  heart ;  and 
in  the  next  he  has  alius  been  so  kind  to  me  that 
if  I  didn't  like  him,  I  should  be  ungrateful." 

"  That's  quite  right,"  said  Corney.  "  I  like 
you  fir  that;  whatever  you  do,  never  be  un- 
grateful. A  mau  once  behaved  ungrateful  to 
me  in  London,  and  I  shall  never  forget  it,  if  I 
ever  forgive  him.  I  treated  him  to  all  he  liked 
t-o  take,  and  paid  freely  for  all  he  had ;  and 
what  did  he  do  ?  Why,  he  robbed  me  ! — he 
robbed  me  of  my  watch,  and  a  capital  silk 
liandkerchief  and  seven-and-sixpence  in  silver, 
besides  a  mob  of  coppers!" 

"  I  wish  I'd  been  there  !"  cried  S.arah,  indig- 
nant U^ :  "  I  only  j  ust  wish  I'd  been  there  :  that's 
nil !" " 

"  Now  tliat's  what  T  call  ingratitude,"  contin- 
ued C  -.rney  ;  "  therefore  never  be  ungrateful. 
But  who  is  this  th.at's  alias  been  so  kind  to  you  '{ 
1  never  saw  anything  of  the  sort  in  any  of  'em 
I've  known  'em  to  behave  unkindly  to  you  of 
ten,  and  to  say  things  T  didn't  like"  to  hear,  be- 
cause I  knew  it  wasn't  right — and  I've  told  'em 
80.  But  pc;rhaps  it  isn't  any  oce  conueeted  witli 
the  Hall." 

"  Yes,  it  is ! — oh,  yes  I" 


"  Th(ui  you  puzzle  me ;  because  T  never  did 
."ee  any  of  'em  beliave  what  I  call  kindly  to 
you,  and  I've  alius  seeired  to  like  you  all  the 
better  because  thcv  didn't.  But  wlio  is  it? 
Come,  now,  let's  know  who  he  is?  You  don't 
mind  telling  me — at  le.;ist,  you  don't  ought  to 
mind — because  you  know,  or  at  least  you  ought 
to  know,  tiiat  whatever  you  say  to  me  goes  no 
further." 

"  I  do,  Corneliu.s — T  do  know  it  well." 

"  Well,  then,  let's  have  his  name ;  come,  t»)l) 
me  at  onoe." 

"  I  dus.sent,"  said  Sarah  ;  "  indeed — indeed  I 
dussent." 

"  You  dussent  ?     Why — why  not  ?" 

"  Because  I  dussent." 

"  Well,  that's  a  good  reason  as  fir  as  it  goe.?.* 

"  I  shouldn't  mind,"  added  Sarah,  timidly — 
"  I  .shouldn't  mind  much  telhng  anybody  else ; 
but  I  dussent  tell  you." 

"  Well,  all  I  can  say  is  it  shouldn't  go  any 
fm'ther.  I  should  like  to  know  vwhich  it  is,  I 
must  sai/,  because  I  never  saw  any  particular 
attention  paid  to  you." 

"  And  yet,"  returned  Sarah,  with  feelings  of 
gratitude,  "  I  have  had  particular  attention  paid 
to  me !" 

"  Well,  all  I  know  is  I  never  saw  it.  Ta  it 
one  of  the  grooms  ?" 

"  No." 

"  Is  it  one  of  the  keepers  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Sarah,  with  a  smile,  "  nor  one 
of  the  keepers.  But  why  are  you  so  anxious  to 
know  ?" 

"  Oh  !"  said  Corney,  "  I'm  not  particular  anx- 
ious. You've  only  raised  my  cm-iosity  up,  that's 
all." 

"  Will  you  tell  me,  Cornelius,  why  you  men- 
tioned the  subject  ?" 

"  Well,  I  mentioned  it  because  I  didn't  think 
you  were  engaged." 

•  "  Nor  am  I,  Cornelius — not  to  say  engaged 
My  affections  are  engaged,  it  is  true ;  but  that's 
not  what  I  call  an  engagement." 

"  Well,  it  'mounts  pretty  well  to  the  same 
thing ;  but  whoever  he  is,  my  girl,  I  hope  that 
he'll  make  a  good  husband." 

"  I'm  sure  that  he  will ! — oh,  I'm  quite  sure 
of  that ! — that  is  to  say,  if  he  ever  should 
marry." 

"  What !  hasn't  he  made  you  an  offer  then  ?" 

"  No." 

"  Well,  but  he  knows  that  you  are  fond  ot 
him,  of  course  ?" 

"  Why,"  replied  Sarah,  with  a  sigh,  "  it  ap 
pears  not." 

"  Is  he  fond  of  yoM  ?"  inquired  Corney. 

"  I  have  thought  so,"  replied  Sarah,  tremu- 
lously, "  and  I  think  so  still.  He  has  freq  uently 
caused  me  to  believe  that  he  is." 

"  Then  don't  you  think  it  strange  he  doesn't 
make  you  an  offer  ?" 

"  I  now  begin  to  think  it  rather  strange." 

"  Why,  of  course !  If  I  were  fond  of  a  girl 
and  she  was  fond  of  me^ — and  if  she  was  fond 
of  me  I  know  .she'd  make  me  fond  of  her — I'd 
not  go  on  dilly-dallying  so ;  what's  the  good  of 
it  ?  I'd  say  to  her  regular,  '  Now  just  you  look 
here :  we  are  fond  of  each  other.  Very  weU, 
Now  it  ain't  perhaps  convenient  for  Ue  to  marry 
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just  yet,  bnt  will  you  consitler  yourself  b.jokej  V  for  liis  kisses — althoiisrli  pleasing  to  her — ■wfT« 
TJjat's  what  I  should  do ;  1  should  couie  to  the  really  of  so  violent  a  character  that  they  caused 
point  at  uiice."'  her  heart  to  beat  at  the  rate  of  a  huudred  and 

"Then  why  dout  yon  do  so?"  said  Sarah,  al-, sixty.     '■  1  liope  t^o,  ConieUus." 
most  unconsciously,  and   trembled  for  the  con-'      "Safe,  Sally! — nafc,  m\   girl!      There  can't 
soquence  of  what  she  had  said.  be  aiiythiug  fike  two  opinions  about  it.     You'll 

"/  do  so!     I  was  merely   saying  that  if    I  niake  lue  a  good  wife — I  know  you  vill !  and 
liked  a  girl  ajd  she  liked  me,  I'd  do  it."  j  Til  make  you  a  good  husband.     What  can  we 

"  And  is  it  not  .so  ?'"  iuquireil  Sarah,  earnestly. 'want  more!      We've  got   jjlentv   of   money — 

"  How  can  it  be  when  all  your  ati'ections  are  loads  of  money.     We   can   roll   in   it,  and   uiL', 
engaged  ?"  roll  in  it,  if  it's  only  for  the  ^ake  of  saying  that 

"  Why,  what  a  bad  opinion  you  must  have  of  we  have  done  so.     W'ho's   to   prevent   us  fr<;ra 
me,  Cornelius  !''  i  being  happy?      We  will  be  happy  !— eh  ?  we 


"  1  ?  a  bad  opinion  of  youP 

"  You  must  have  !'' 

"  Not  a  bit  ^>i  it !"  cried  Corner. 


Will  be  happy  !     Nobody's  got  anything  to   do 
with  us  now.     We're  independent  people — reg- 
"  No  such  ;  ular  independent !      W^e  can   eiiher   live  right 
tiling.     I  alius  thought  you  an  out-and-out  sort !"  up,  or  go  into  busines-s  ;  which  we  like." 

"  And  vet  you  must  suppose  me  to  be  a  very  I  "  I  think,"  observed  Sarah, — "  you  know  best 
wicked  girl."  ! — but  I  thiuk  we'd  better  go  into  some  way  of 

"  Thrre's:  a  job !     Now  only  look  at  that !     I ,  business." 
suppose  you  to  be  a  very  wicked  girl  ?      Why,       "  Oh,  you're  thinking  about  the  childicn  !" 
what  in  the  uame  of  all  tliat's  afloat  could  have       "  Cornelius,  dear,  1  didn't  say   anything  of 
knocked  such  a  thing  as  that  into  your  head."     [tliat !" 

"  I'll  tell  you,  Cornelius,"  replied  Sai'ah,  tim-  "  No,  I  know ;  but  you  meant  it,  and  very 
idly — "  I'll  tell  you.  W^hen  you  asked  me,  proper  too !  W^e  shall  have,  however,  loads  cf 
Oornehus,  if  I  was  in  love,  I  said  that  I  thought  time  to  think  about  these  things,  and  heaps  of 
so — I  thought  so — and  that  if  I  knew  what  opportunities  of  talking  them  over.  All  we 
love  really  was,  I  was  sure  of  it.  I  also  said  have  to  do  at  present  is  to  keep  close.  ]?3ver 
that  the  person  I  meant  had  alius  been  so  kind  mind  what  the  world  tliiuks,  or  what  it  says, 
to  me,  that  if  I  didn't  like  him  I  should  be  lui- 1  Lidependent  people  don't  c<ire  about  the  world. 


grateful." 

"  You  did  ;  yes,  that's  right :  well,  go  on." 


Don't  let  anybody  know  what  we  know.     Keep 
the  thing  a  secret,  and  some  fine  m<jriiing  we'U 


Well,  such  being  the  case,  don't  you  think  go  to  church,  like  two  ()f  the  nobihty,  and  have 
me  wicked  for  offering  tjou  half  Sir  John  had  a  regular  marri;ige  in  high  hfe  stunning.  I  shall 
left  me,  when  I  thought  that  he  had  left  you  i  teU  my  father,  and  you  can  tell  your  mother  • 
nothing  '*  Don't  you  tliink  me  wicked  for  al-  but  besides  them,  at  least  for  the  present,  let  all 
lo-witig  >tou  to  kiss  me  as  you  did  when  you  left  flesh  be  kept  in  the  dark.  And  now  look  here," 
the  room  \ — and  dtmt  you  think  me  wicked  for  ,  he  added,  a.s  they  approached  his  father's  house, 
walking  with  you  now,  and  talking  as  we  have  "  we  shall  have  to  stop  antl  take  a  bit  of  diuuer, 
been  talking  about  love  i  K  you  think  that  I  of  cotuse ;  and  as  I  want,  in  a  universal  man- 
would  do  these  things  for  any  one  but  him  I  ner,  to  astonish  the  uiteUects  of  my  old  dad,  do 
mean,  you  must  think  mo  wicked  indeed !"  •  you  go  and  potter  about  witli  aunt  Ana,  and 
Coruey  .stopped,  and  looked  at  her  earnestly, 'leave  me  with  him  tiU  dimier's  ready,  you  un- 
and  laughed,  and  tlirew  his  arm  round  her  neck  |  derstand  ?" 

pa-ssiouately,  and  kLssed  hor ;  and  then  laughed  {  "  I  do,  Conieliu.s — yes,  dear,  I  do,"  replied 
again,  and  patteil  her  cheeks,  and  chuckeil  her !  Sarah,  with  a  countenance  glowing  with  delight, 
under  the  chin,  and  ab.-oliitely  took  all  sorts  of. "  I  feel  so  happy — so  very  hapijy,  dear ;  nothing' 
liberties  with  her  face,  until  it  became  !i.s  red  as :  can  be  like  it." 


tii-e,  when  he  exclaimed — "  There's  a  job  !  Now 
l(wk  at  that !  You  said  he  was  clever — won- 
derful clever ! — Wonderful  clever  indeed  to  be 
walking  and  talking  here  all  this  time  without 
finding  out  who  you  meant!  I  shall  think  >/(//- 
.s"//' clever — verii  clever.     But  send  1  mav  live  1" 


"  Happy,  my  girl !  You're  not  half  happy. 
You're  nothing  to  what  you  shall  be  !  This  is 
notliing  more  than  a  smell  of  hajipiness  !" 

"  It's  very  nice,  dear  !'" 

"  I  believe  you,  my  beauty  ! — it  just  is  nice ! 
But  look  here :  I  hke  vou  to  call  me  dear — it 


he  added,  passionat^ely,  as  lie  embraced  her,  and ;  sort  of  'chants  my  feelings  ;  but  recollect,  if  you 
kLssed  her  again  and  again;  "I  love  you  stun-! come  it  in  compaiu',  they'll  smell  a  rat  at  once, 
ning!  I  Jcttow  you're  a  good  'un  !  I  aUusVWhevi  we're  together  alone  it's  luscious — it's 
thought  so;  and  whenever  you've  been  .sort  o'ione  of  the  universal  luxuries  of  hfe;  but  if  ,>ou 
flighted  Ive  alius  stuck  up  for  j'oii,  Sally,  like ,  want  it  kept  .secret — and  if  it  be  known,  \»e 
a  man;  for  I  alius  felt  suffen  inside  me  that  ]  shall  only  be  bothered — drop  de:u- in  company  ; 
told  me  I  oughtn't  to  hear  vou  run  down.  Now!caase  if  you  don't  you'll  let  the  cat  out  of  the 
lookliiM-e:  ■we're  booked — that's  of  course  un!bag.  W^ait  till  we're  married,  my  beautiful 
dersti^od — we're  booked  to  travel  togeriu-rj  rogue — for  you  do  look  stunning  beautiful  now  . 
through  life.     And  now  give  us  a  .stunning  kiss  you  alius  was  pretty — particular  pretty — but 


tx)  bind  the  barrain.  W'liy,"  he  continued,  with 
an  expression  of  fervor,  when  they  had  em- 
braced each  other  ardently,  "  I  could  eat  you  ! — 
only  I  want  you  to  kiss  me  another  tima  Shant 
we  be  happy  ?" 
'  "  1  hope  so,"  replied  Sai'ali,  panting  for  breath ; 


now  you  look  prettier  than  ever  to  nie.  Wait 
till  we're  married,  I  say,  and  th^^n  you'll  see 
what  we'll  call  each  other,  my  girl !  We  shall 
liave  no  fear  then  of  coming  it  too  strong ;  we 
tan  then  let  loose  dears,  ducks,  and  darhiigs,  likn 
life  ;  ticat'll  be  the  time  to  tell  each  other  what'i 
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o'clock ! — Bat  here's  fatlier,"  lie  added,  as  Craske 
caiiie  from  the  stack-yard.  "Just  ask  him  how 
he  is,  and  then  go  in." 

Sarah  did  so;  she  felt  umisuallv  pleiised  to 
see  him,  and  inquired  particjtihirlv  after  his 
health,  and  expressed  her  dehght  on  being  told 
thai  lie  was  as  well  as  could  be  expected ;  but 
Cra  ike  looked  at  her  with  an  eye  of  suspicion ; 
her  anxiety  inspired  him  witli  an  idea;  and 
when  -lie  had  left  to  go  into  the  house,  he  turned 
to  C.irney,  and  leaning  upon  his  stick,  looked 
up  at  Iiim  searcliingly,  and  said,  "  I  .■?«//,  together 
— arc  yow  a  courtin'  o'  that  morther  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Corney  ;  "  I've  been  courtiii] 
her  f  )r  the  last  three  quarters  of  an  hour." 

"  But  I  mean,  are  yow  right  on  a  courtirC  on 
her?" 

"  Of  course  I" 
"  But  not  serious  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  universal ;  and,  what's  more,  we're 
going  to  be  married." 

" Theie,  bor,  hold  your  rubbidge,  do !" 
"  It's  a  fact !" 

"  What,  yow  marry  ! — yow  ?" 
"  Of  coiu-se !     Why  shouldn't  I  as  well  as  the 
nobbiest  nobility  in  the  land  ?" 

"  Why  shouldn't  yoio  marry  !  Go  along  wi' 
yar  nonsense,  bor — don't  talk  such  muck !  Yow 
marry  1" 

"  Why  should  I  not  ?" 
"Are  yow  in  aimest?" 

"  I  ain,"  replied  Corney.  "  The  job's  jobbed  ! 
all's  settled  !     I've  booked  her  universal !" 

"  Then  yow've  booked  yarself,  bor,  to  go  into 
the  workus  with  her." 
"  Not  a  bit  of  it !" 

"  What  are  yow  to  do  ?  Wliat  are  yow  fit 
for !  Wliat  ha'  yow  bin  brought  up  to  ?  What 
do  yow  know  ?  Yow  can  wait  at  table,  and 
clane  the  plate,  and  ate  and  drink,  and  ride  be- 
hind a  carriiige ;  but  yow  won't  be  no  good  in 
earvice  then  :  married  men's  no  good  in  sarvice ; 
th'^.y  wr  (o't  ha'  none  o'  yar  'cumbrances  there : 
and  then  what  are  yow  to  do  ?  It  ain't  in  yow 
to  work  like  a  laborin'  man ;  yow  wouldn't  be 
wuth  yar  salt  on  the  land !  Yow  might  kape 
bhds,  and  yar  wife  might  go  stonin'  and  get 
about  sixpence  a  day  atwixt  yow ;  but  as  for 
anything  else  yow  could  do,  it's  all  a  parcel  o' 
rubbidge !" 

"  I  might  take  a  farm,"  said  Corney,  "  mightnt 
I?" 

"  Yow  take  a  farm  I  There,  don't  run  on  such 
a  pack  u"  niijck,  pray  don't !" 

"  But  why  should  I  not  take  a  farm  ? — a  farm 
of  a  hundred  acres  or  so?"  ., 

"  Are  vow  out  o'  yar  mind  ?"  cried  Craske. 
"  Not  a  bit  of  it !" ' 

"  You  mwtt  be  to  run  on  so  !  Come  along  in, 
bor,  and  have  a  mug  of  ale :  wives  and  farms, 
bor,  ain't  for  such  as  yow." 

"  Well,"  said  Corney,  "  I'll  have  a  drop  of  ale, 
and  then  we  can  talk  the  matter  over  again, 
calm. ' 

"  Corney,  bor,  talk  about  anything  sensible : 
don't  talk  to  me  about  morthers  and  fanns !" 

"  W  ell,"   returned  Corney,  who    en]f)yed   all 
this,  "  if  even  we  don't  know  much  about  farm- 
ing, w }  can  take  a  pubUc-house,  can't  we  ?" 
"  Y  iw're  out  o'  yar  senses — I  know  yow  ai'e ! 


Yow  munt  have  a  sh-ait  jacket  on,  to  talk  thusn  !'' 

Whereupon  Coniey  laughed  heartily,  and  fol- 
lowed him  into  the  house,  and  .sit  down  with 
him,  and  had  a  mug  of  ale;  and  when  the  coast 
was  clear  again,  the  subject  was  resumed. 

"That  Sarah  of  mine,"  said  he,  with  a  smile, 
"is  a  tidyish  ])iece  of  goods,  ain't  .she  ?" 

"  That  Sarah  of  yowrn,  indeed !"  returned 
Craske.  "  The  morther  is  tidy  enow,  and  alius 
was;  but  if  yow  was  to  marry  her,  nayther  or; 
yow  would  be  tidy  long." 

"  Fiut  don't  you  think  she'd  look  stunning  now, 
serving  at  the  bar  o'  a  regular  inn?" 

"  Now  look  you  hei'e.  Do  you  want  to  drive 
me  out  o'  the  house  f  cried  Craske,  who  really 
began  to  feel  angry.  "  Wlienever  yow  come, 
I'm  alius  glad  to  see  yow,  and  alius  shall,  so 
long  as  yow  talk  a  leetle  matters  sensible ;  but 
if  yow're  a  goin'  to  run  on  such  rubbi^lge  as 
that,  I  won't  stop  to  hear  it,  nor  any  sich  muck ! 
You  knoio  I've  g(jt  no  money  to  give  vow  to  go 
into  business,  nor  more  ain't  her  mother  got 
none " 

"  No,  but  she  has,"  said  Corney.  "  She's  got 
a  hundred  pounds !  Sir  John  left  her  a  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  left  them  all  a  hundred  a-piece 
but  me !" 

"  Left  'era  all  a  hundred  pound  but  ymo  P' 
cried  Craske,  with  an  expression  of  mvsterv 
mingled  with  alarm:  "every  one  on  "em  but 
yow  r 

"  He  left  every  one  of  them  a  hundred  pounds 
but  me." 

"  I  doubt,  Corney,  bor,  yow've  been  up  to 
suffen — I  doubt  yow  have  !  He's  cotched  yow 
at  suffen — I'm  sartin  he  has!  I  never  did "hke 
that  hstenin'  consarn — I  never  approved  o'  yowre 
key-hole  work.  I  alius  said  it  'ud  come  to  no 
good.  And  here  yow  are  !  He's  cotched  yow 
at  it,  and  punished  yow  thusn  !  I'm  sartin  of 
it — I  know  I'm  right !     I'll  bet  my  life  upon  it !" 

"  Yes,  I  know  :  you'll  bet  your  life,  or  you'll 
bet  a  ferden  cake :  it's  alius  a  fiirden  cake  or 
your  life:  you  never  bet  anything  between 
You  dussent  bet  me  twenty  pound  of  it !" 

"  Twenty  pound !  Where  are  yow  to  get 
twenty  pound  to  pay,  if  yow  lose  ?" 

"  oh,  I'd  tind  the  money !" 

"  But  where  ?  Yow  wouldn't  have  the  heart 
to  borry  it  o'  that  poor  morther  ?"' 

"  I  shouldn't  want.  I'm  not  ^vithout  twenty 
pounds,  nor  twenty  at  the  end  of  that !" 

"  Yow're  not  ?" 

"  No !" 

"  Why,"  said  Craske,  with  a  look  of  appre- 
hension, "  how  came  yow  by  it  ?  I  hope,"  lie 
added,  "I  hope  that  yow've  alius  been  lionest ':" 

"  I  have,"  rephed  Corney.  "  Yes,  yes,  I  alius 
have." 

"  I  hope  so,"  pursued  the  old  man,  with  strong 
emotion.  "  Anything  but  that,  my  boy — any- 
thing  but  that!  Tliat  blow  would  strike  me 
down  into  the  grave  !" 

"  There,  now,  don't  fret  yourself  about  that," 
said  Corney.  "  It's  notliing  of  the  soii.  aixl 
never  was,  and  never  Avill  be;  but  if  voiiU  just 
keep  quiet  for  about  half  a  second,  I'll  tell  you 
all  about  it.  I'll  tell  you  why  Sir  John  niaie  a 
difference  between  me  and  the  others.  But  first 
I'll  .ell  you  how  I'm  respected.     Now  look  here 
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Mr.  Jjejeuiie  — wlio  is  line  of  Sir  John's  execu- 
tors— has  us  all  up  this  mtuniiig,  and  says,  says 
he,  'I've  the  pleasure  to  intoria  you  that  Sii- 
John  lias  left  you  all  a  hmidred  a-piece,  with 
the  exception  of  Cornelius  Oraske.'  Well,  1 
looked  at  the  rest,  and  the  rest  looked  at  me, 
and  1  dare  say  I  looked  as  if  I  didn't  half  hke 
it — no  more  1  didn't!'' 

"  No,  I  should  say  not,"  said  Craske.  "  I 
shoidd  say  not." 

"  Well,  '  Cornehus  may  remain,'  says  Mr.  Le- 
jeune.  '  I've  got  sufi'ea  to  say  to  him  in  pri- 
vate;' when  up  comes  Sarah  to  rae,  and  wliis- 
pers,  '  Never  mind,  Cornelius,  don't  take  ou : 
you  shall  have  half  of  mine.' " 

"  She  did  f  cried  Craske. 

"  She  did.  Well,  down  they  go ;  and  while 
Mr.  Lejeune  was  telling  me  why  Sir  Jt>hn  had 


"  Yes — he  said  he  respected  you  highly." 

"  God  bless  him  1  He  was  a  good  man,  C(H>- 
ney — a  c)ood  man — and  he's  gone  to  Heaven." 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  Corney — I  hope  so.  Bui 
don't  let  us  dwell  on  any  sad  subject  now. 
What  do  you  think  of  my  mairiage  with  Sa- 
rah ?" 

"  Corney,  bor,  do  nothin'  in  haste.  Wail  ana 
see  how  things  tm-n  up,  and  then  yow'll  know 
how  to  act.  The  morther's  a  nice  morther, 
sartney — but  don't  yow  be  in  a  luuiy.  I  s'pose 
when  she  offered  yow  half  of  her's,  she  didn't 
know  that  yow'd  had  this  money  left  yow  V 

'•  Not  a  bit  of  it !  She  thought  as  they  all 
thought,  and  as  I  thought  too,  that  Sir  John  had 
clean  forgot  me." 

"  And  had  yow  been  a  courtn'  on  her  then  ?" 

"No.      Until  this  blessed  morning,  I  never 


ni:ule  a  distinction  between  them  and  me,  what  said  a  syllable  to  her  on  the  subject." 
did  they  do  but  entered  into  a  subscription  of  }  "  Well,  it  was  very  handsome  of  her;  it  sart 
five  pound  a-piece,  in  order  to  make  up  that  ney  was  very  handsome  and  very  feelin',  and  I 
sum,  which  they  all  felt  Sir  John  had  forgotten  shall  alius  respect  her  for  it:  but  wait,  Corney, 
to  leave  me."  i  bor,   and  see  how  tilings  go  on.     There's  heaps 

"  Weil,  that  was  very  handsome,"  said  Craske  ;  |  o'  time  to  marry." 
"  very  handsome,  indeed  !"  j     "  Oh,  I  shouldn't  think  of  doing  it  in  any  par- 

"  It  was  very  handsome.     And  when  they  told  i  ticular  haste.     I  want  to  have  a  little  regular 
me  of  it,  I  was  almost  fit  to  cry  ;  but  I  wouldn't  courting  first.     It's  one  of  the  luxm-ies  of  life, 
have  the  money — I  told  them  I  wouldn't  have  I  find — universal  and  stunning  !" 
it."  I     "  Ah,  bor,  when  I  was  yoiuig,  courtn'  was  a 

"Not  have  it!  Not  have  a  hundred  pound  !  different  thing  to  what  it  is  now.  The  morthers 
Why,  yow  want  a  strait  jacket,  after  all !  Not  were  so  modest  that  yow  could  hardly  get  one 
have  it !  Five  pound  out  of  a  hundred  wouldn't  on  'em  to  look  at  yer  ;  and  as  for  laughin'  and 
ha'  been  much  to  them,  but  it  would  ha'  been  chattin'  and  jokiu',  sich  things  was  never  thowt 
all  to  yow."  on.      They  was   a'most  afeard    to   open    tlieir 

"  Still  I  wouldn't  have  it ! — and  now  I'll  tell  mouths.  I've  sot  wi'  yowre  poor  mother  for 
you  why."  .hours,  and  nayther  o'  both  has  said  a  word.     I 

"  Stop  a  bit !  let's  go  on  regular !  Yow  say  i  walked  by  her  side  for  over  two  year  afore  she'd 
that  they  was  a  doin'  o'  this  while  Mr.  Lejeune  take  hold  o'  my  arm.  As  for  sich  a  thing  as  a 
was  a  tellin'  o'  yow  why  Sir  John  made  a  differ- ,  kiss,  yow  couldn't  get  'era  to  let  yer  do  it! — 
ence  atwi.vt  yow  and  them.  Now,  then,  let's  and  if  by  chance  yow  happened  to  steal  one, 
have  that  fust.  Now,  what  did  he  say  ? — that's  I  soul  and  bones,  what  a  row  there  was  ! — not  a 
the  pint.      IVh/  was  a  difference  made  ?"  |row  wi'  the  tongue,  but  a  sulky  row — they'd  be 

"Because  Su'  John  respected  both  you  and  for  ever  afore  they'd  make  it  up!  A  moriher's 
me,  and  respected  us  more  than  the  rest."  I  cheek  at  that  time  o'  day  was  like  the  forbidden 

"  I  can't  have  that,"  said  Craske,  "  at  aU  !  He  j  fruit  we  read  on  in  Scriptur'.  Besides,  courtn' 
made  a  difference  because  he  respected  us  \"  then  was  a  work  o'  time — rangin'  from  ten   to 

"  Yes  !  And  what  was  the  dift'erence  he  thirty  year  ;  but  now  it's  all  done  in  the  twinkitj' 
made?  Why,  instead  of  leaving  me  one  hun-]of  an  eye  !  Yow  see  the  morther — yo^,-  make 
dred  potuids,  he  left  me  ^fii'e ! — five  hundred  |  up  yer  mind — yow  give  her  a  kiss — and  there 


he  added,    tapping  hii 
-•'now,  tlien,  what  do 

"Is  it 


pounds!  Now,  then 
father  on  the  should 
you  think  of  tlmt  ?" 

"God's   in    Heaven!"    said    Craske, 
true  ?" 

"True  ! — aye,  as  true  as  that  God's  in  Hea- 
ven !" 

"  Soul  and  bones  !  Five  htmdred  pound ! 
Five  hundred  pound !  Here,  fill  that  pipe  !"  he 
added.  "I'm  bewildered!   Five  hundred! — -five!" 

"  What  do  you  think  of  a  strait  jacket  now!" 
cried  Coiney,  tiiumjjhantly.  "  I  can  take  an  inn 
now,  or  a  hundred  acre  farm,  mstead  of  keeping 
bii'ds,  can't  1  r 

"Stop,  Corney,  bor,  yow  marn't  be  too  fast. 
Five;  hundred  pound  is  a  great  sum  for  yow — 
but  yo\v  can't  do  everything  with  five  hundred 
p<jund  !  P'ive  hundred  pound  is  .soon  lost,  Cor- 
ney, bur;  but  we'll  talk  about  this  another  time. 
Then  Mr.  Lejeune  said  that  Su-  John  respectetl 
me?" 


yow  are  i 

"  And  a  stunning  plan  too !"  said  Comey ; 
"  and  very  pleasant  into  the  bargain.  What's 
the  good  of  going  on  and  on  for  years  and  ;years  ? 
If  you  like  a  girl,  and  make  up  your  mind  to 
have  her,  have  her  at  once,  and  have  done  with 
it !" 

"  Corney,  bor,  mark  my  words :  there's  a  many 
as  has  manied  so  as  wishes  they  coidd  ha'  done 
with  it !  Yow  don't  gi'  yerselves  no  time  at  all 
now  to  find  out  what  the  morthers  is !" 

"  But  how  could  you  find  out  what  tl.ey  waa 
by  going  on  and  on  mumchancing  f  )r  years  ? 
How  could  you  teU  what  they  was  n)ade  fif, 
if  you  couldn't  get  'em  to  speak  ?  Tliat  style 
of  thing  wouldn't  suit  me  at  aU !  It's  a  imiver- 
.sal  nmrdering  of  time  !" 

"  Ah,  bt)r !  ijoxu  may  talk  together  liui  there'"- 
nothin'  like  the  good  old  fashion  ways  arter  all 
We  shall  never  see  tlieni  times  agin  !" 

"  I  dont  suppose  we  ever  shall.     But  look 
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ftere :    how  about   dinner  ?      Wluxt  liave  you 
got  ?" 

"  ^^^hat !  What,  can  vow  stop  to  take  a  bit 
with  us  r 

"  Of  course  I" 

"  Why  (lidirt  vow  say  so  before  ?  Wliy  didn't 
yow  say  so  when  vow  fust  come  in  ?  Ann  !" 
he  added,  shoutiui^  t«  his  sister,  wlio  act6d  as 
housekeeper—  '■  Aim  !" 

"  Weil,  brother,  well,"  said  aunt  Ann,  coming 
forward. 

"  Here's  a  job  1  here's  Corney  and  Sarah  come 
to  have  a  bit  o"  (Unner  with  us:  can't  you  let 
'em  h:ive  suilVn  nice  f 

"  D. )  yow  le;ive  that  to  me,"  rephed  aunt  Ann. 
"I  know  all  ab)utit:  don't  yow  interfere;  I'll 
make  'em  both  as  comfortable  a;s  I  caa  All 
yow  liave  to  do  is  to  put  that  nasty  pipe  down,  i 
and  then  we  shan't  be  quackled  o"  smoke  while 
at  dinner."' 

Very  well!  The  mandate  had  gone  forth, 
and  down  went  the  pipe;  and  presently  Sarah, 
who  made  lierseif  useful,  came  into  the  room, 
and  laid  the  cloth. 

"  I  like  that,"  said  Craske,  as  she  left  the  room ' 
to  reader  aunt  Ann  some  fai-ther  assistance. 
"  That  looks  well     She'll  do.     Can  she  charn  ?" 

"  She  isn't  the  dairy-maid,"  replied  Corney. 

"  Tliat  d(>n't  matter.  Xo  wife  can  be  a  wife 
which  don't  know  how  to  charn.  She  must  be  i 
lamt.  She  must  come  here  a  Httle  and  get  yar 
aunt  to  larn  her."  I 

Aunt  Ann  now  entered  with  a  dish  of  eggs 
and  bacon,  and  Sarah  reappeared  with  the  ve- 1 
getables ;  and  wlien  Craske  had  said  gi-ace,  they 
went  to  work,  and  manifested  general  joy.  i 

"  Have  you  got  a  drop  of  brandy  in  the  house  ?"  | 
inquired  Corney. 

"  No,  bor,"  replied  Craske,  "  we  haven't ;  but 
111  tell  yow  what  we've  got :  we've  got  some 
elder  wi?ie  whicli  some  brandy  was  put  in  it !" 

"  That'll  do  stunning  I"  cried  Corney.  '. 

"  Are  yow  fond  of  elder  wine,  dear  f  inquired  \ 
aunt  Ann.  | 

"  Oh,  it's  delicious !"  replied  Sarah.  "  I  love ! 
it!"  I 

"  Won't  it  be  rayther  too  heavy  for  yow,  dear,  '\ 
with  eggs  and  bacon  V  j 

"  Oh,  dear  me !  no,  not  at  all !"  | 

"  Of  course  not !"  said  Corney.  "  Then  do  you 
get  the  wine,  aunt,  and  I'll  get  the  saucepan  and 
mull  it  hke  life,  and  be  joUy.  Now,  then,"  he 
added,  when  the  wine  had  been  produced. 
"  where  are  yom*  spices  ?  Oh,  here  you  are  !  i 
cloves,  iruice.  cinnamon,  nutmegs,  and  ginger. 
I'll  show  you  how  to  mull  wine.  Now  the  su- 
gar."' 

"  Tow'll  find  it  just  inside  the  closet,"  said 
his  aunt. 

"  Here  you  are :  haven't  you  got  any  lump  ?" 

"  Dear  me !  not  a  mite  in  the  house." 

"  Tlii_s'll  do.  All  right !  Do  you  go  on  eat- 
ing. Never  mind  rae.  I'll  soon  show  you  how 
to  raull  wine  univarsal !" 

"  If  we'll  only  a  know'd  you'd  been  a  corain", 
dear,"  said  aunt  Ann  to  Sarah,  "we'd  ha'  had 
Buffen  nice." 

••Nothing  can.  be  nicer  than  this,"  returned 
Sarah.  "  I  love  egrgs  and  bacon ;  they're  mv 
delight." 


"  We'd  ha'  had  a  jint  of  some  sort,"  said  Craske, 
"  if  we'd  know'd  it :  a  shoulder  o'  mutton,  or  suf- 
fen  o'  that.'' 

"Or  a  nice  duck,"  added  aunt  Ann;  "or  a 
nice  pair  o'  chickens ;  or  suft'en.  But  I  know 
yow'll  excuse  it — I  know  yow  will;  we  (jnly 
Uve  in  a  humble  way.'' 

"  Now  don't  say  anything  abo'ut  it,"  said  Sa- 
rah. "  There's  nothing  1  hke  more  than  this.  I 
enjoy  it  much,  and  enjoy  it  the  more  because  we 
never  get  it  up  at  the  Hall." 

"  Well,  I  hope  yr)w  do,  dear." 

"  I  d  >,  indeed.     See  what  a  dinner  I've  eaten  !" 

"  But  yow  ain't  done  yet !"  said  Craske,  who 
would  have  said  the  same  thing  had  she  eaten 
tliree  times  as  mucli.     "  Yow've  taken  nothin' !" 

"  I  have  done  very  well ;  I  have,  indeed,"  re- 
plied Sarah. 

"  Nonsense  I     Have  another  bit !" 

"  Not  any  more,  I  thank  you.  I've  made  a 
very  hearty  dinner,  indeed." 

"  But  yow  must  have  a  leetle  bit  more ! — 
there  now,  on'y  jist  this,"  said  he,  and  forced 
upon  her  plate  about  as  much  as  she  had  eaten. 

"  Now,  then,"  cried  Corney,  bringing  forward 
the  wine,  "  it  strikes  me  you'll  find  this  ravther 
univarsal !  Now,  my  girl,"  he  added,  as  he 
pa-ssed  a  glass  to  Sarah,  "  soop  it  up,  and  tell  us 
what  you  think  of  it."  , 

"  Oh  !"  cried  Susan,  having  tasted  it,  "  how 
nice — dear  me,  how  nice,  to  be  sure  !" 

"  Ra'ither  universal !"  said  Corney.  "  Eh  ! — 
isn't  it  ?" 

"  Oh,  it's  delicious  !     I  never ! — dear  me  !" 

"  Soop  it  up — soop  it  up,  my  dear !"  cried 
Craske. 

"  Oh,  it's  so  strong !  it's  so  iconderful  strong !" 

"  Nice  and  hot,  ain't  it  ?"  said  Corney  ;  "  weU 
spiced  r 

"  I  can  feel  that  little  drop  a  running  all  over 
rae.  Do  take  half  of  it  with  me,"  slie  added, 
ofi'ering  her  glass  to  aunt  Ann. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it !"  cried  Corney.  "  Aunt's  go- 
ing to  have  a  fuU  glass  to  herself  Now,  then, 
governor,  come !" 

"No,  bor.  I  never  take  nothin'  but  beer. 
But  won't  I  have  a  glass  !"  he  added,  on  the  in- 
stant. "  Soul  and  bones !  give  us  hold,  Corney, 
bor.  rU  drink  it,  if  even  it  gets  in  my  head. 
Here's  God  bless  us  all!"  he  continued,  and 
drank  ;  but  he  had  no  sooner  taken  the  first  gulp 
than  he  began  to  cough  with  violence,  for  Cor- 
ney, in  his  eagerness  to  have  it  "  nice  and  hot," 
had  made  somewhat  too  free  with  the  spices. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?"  said  Corney.  "Did  it 
walk  the  wrong  way?"  ''" 

"  Corney,  bor,''  replied  Craske,  as  soon  as  he 
recovered  the  power  to  speak, — "  Comey,  bor, 
yow've  peppered  it  too  much." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?" 

"  I  don't  think  nothin'  at  all  about  it :  I  kno-\T 
it.  It  a' most  took  my  breath  away.  I'm  all  of 
a  muck  o'  sweat.  Soul  and  bones  !  how  hot  it 
is ! — my  throat  feels  aU  on  fu-e  !  Good  luck  to 
yow,  give  us  a  drop  more  beer.  And  when 
yow've  married,"  he  added,  turning  to  Sarah, 
"  don't  yow  let  him  cook  any  more  muUed  wine." 

"  Married  !"  cried  aunt  Ann.  "  Oh  vow  slj 
creatures !  Married,  and  I  to  know  nothin'  about 
it !" 
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*  We  didn't  know  nothin'  about  it  ourselves," 
Bala  Corney,  "  'till  this  blessed  morning." 

"  And  V(W,"  said  aunt  Ann,  addressing  Sai-ah 
with  a  smile,  "  even  vow  have  been  here  wi'  me 
over  an  hour  and  never  dropped  a  syllable — oh 
vow  sly  tiling !" 

"I  siuiuld,"  returned  Sarah,  "I  should  have 
done  so,  but  Cornelius  told  me  as  we  came  here, 
that  I  was  to  tell  my  mother  only." 

"  Well,  now  look  you  here,  aunt,"  said  Cor- 
ney. "  I  didn't  mean  to  keep  it  from  you.  I 
knew  I  couldn't  if  I'd  wanted,  but  I  did'nt  want : 
1  kue'v  the  governor  would  tell  you,  of  course 
Bu'  }i  u  know  it  now,  don't  you  ?  Very  well, 
then,  you  know  it  a'most  as  soon  as  we  know  it 
ourselves." 

"  Well,"  said  aunt  Ann,  "  I  hope  yow'U  be 
happy.     I  hope  yow  will  with  all  my  heart." 

"  Safe  !"  cried  Corney,  "  safe  to  be  happy." 

"  I  hope  so,  Corney,"  returned  aunt  Ann.  "  But 
yow  know  nothin'  about  it  yet." 

"  Look  liere,  Ann,"  said  Craske ;  "  yow  must 
laru  her  to  chain.     She  must  be  larnt  to  charn." 


you !"  cried  Sarah,  "  I  know  how  to 


"  Ble 
churn." 

"  Yow  do  ?" 

**  Oh  yes !" 

"  That'll  do.  Then  yow'll  answer  the  pur- 
pose. Xo  wife's  a  wife  wliich  don't  know  how 
to  charn." 

"  Rut  liow  about  this  wine  ?"  cried  Corney. 
"  Coiue,  governor,  tjy  it  again." 

"  Not  if  I  know  it,  Cornev,  bor, — not  if  I  know 
it." 

"  Well,  it  is  to  my  mind  uuiversaL  What  do 
you  tliink  of  it,  aunt?" 

"  Oh  1 "  said  aunt  Ann,  "  /can't  drink  it  at  all." 

"Then  I'll  make  some  of  moderate  dimen- 
sions.    You  shall  have  some  each." 

"  Then  let's  have  it  cold,"  said  Craske,  "  as  it 
is,  cold.  Yow're  cooking  don't  suit  my  inside 
at  all." 

"  Have  it  as  you  like,  but  tliis  suits  me  stun- 
iiiiig.  There  you  are,  governor.  Now  then, 
aunt,  come !" 

"  Well,"  .said  aunt  Ann,  as  she  took  the  glass, 
"  may  every  blessing  attend  yow  both  i" 

"  Amen  !"  cried  Craske.     "  Amen  !" 

"  Now,''  said  Corney,  "  this  is  what  I  call  a  f.  o- 
lic ! — a  regular  universal  frohc  ! — and  I  wish  1 
could  st*)])  ever  so  many  hours  with  you  ;  but  I 
must  be  home,  you  know,  to  wait  at  table,  and 
suffen  like  an  hour  before." 

'•  That's  right,  Coniey,  bor ;  that's  right !"  said 
Cra.<ke. .  '•  Dou't  be  over  yowre  time.  Do  wliat's 
right,  and  then  yow'll  alius  be  respected." 

"  I'm  sure,'  said  Sarah,  " tliere's  no  one  re- 
spected— and  no  one  desei'ves  to  be  respected — 
more  than  Cornehus  is.  We  had  proofs  of  that 
this  morning." 

"  I  kvi  )W  it."  said  Craske  ;  "  I  know  it,  my  dear. 
I'll  tell  yow  all  about  it,  Ann,  when  they  are 
gone.  It's  a  comfort  to  me :  a  great  comfort 
God  blJss  him,  and  God  bless  Sir  John,  and  God 
bless  us  all !     Amen !" 

"  Corndius,"  said  aunt  Ann,  with  feelings  of 
pride,  "  I  never  told  yow  afore,  but  I'll  tell  yow 
now.  Yow've  been  a  good  lad — a  very  good 
lad.  Yow've  kept  yowre  sittiwation,  and  be^'ii 
no  trouble ;  and  "now  yow  see  how  yow'ie   re- 


spected. I  know'd  that  yow  would  be  long  ago » 
I  alius  said  so,  and  my  words  ha'  come  true ; 
and  as  sich,  Tve  left  yow  what  little  I  have." 

"  You  alius  was  a  good  im !"  ciied  Corney 
"  I  alius  thought  so,  and  now  you've  proved  iL 
^Tiy,  governor,  all  the  luck's  come  at  once." 

'•  It  alius  does,  bor,"  said  Craske,  "  good  or 
bad."- 

"  But  Pra  loaded  witli  luck." 

"  And  yow'll  alius  be  lucky,"  said  his  aunt,  "  il 
yow  mind.  Now,"  she  continued,  with  the  most 
perfect  calmness,  "  the  trifle  o'  money  I  have  in 
the  bank,  I've  preserved  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
carrying  me  decently  to  the  grave,  when  it  shall 
please  God  to  call  me.  There'll  be  sutfen  over 
to  pay  for  the  mouniin',  and  sufFen  over  that, 
which'll  be  yom-s.  The  three  cottages  o'  mine 
will  also  be  yowr.s.  They  bring  me  in  about 
sixteen  pound  ten  shiUings  a  year ;  for  though 
I'm  paid  eighteen  pound,  it  costs  me  all  thirty 
shiUin's  out  on  it  for  repairs  and  whitewhashin', 
and  one  thing  or  'nother.  I've  got  all  the  bills, 
and  thank  God  they're  all  receipted  ;  and  yow'll 
see  by  them  that  it  costs  me  aU  that  I'll  just 
go  and  get  'em  and  show  yow." 

"  We  haven't  time  now,  aunt,"  said  Corney. 
'•  We'll  have  a  careful  look  at  'em  some  other  day." 

"  Well,  as  I  was  savin',  eighteen  pound — which 
is,  you  know,  six  pound  a-piece — and  don't  think 
o'  raisin'  the  rent,  nor  whatever  yow  do.  don't 
distress  the  tenants.  Tliey're  honest,  though 
poor — I've  alius  found  'em  so :  if  they  cant  pay 
one  time  they  will  another,  and  I'm  sure  they 
never  wronged  me  of  a  farden  in  their  lives." 

"  Veiy  good  !"  cried  Corney ;  "  but  yow're 
talking  now  as  if  yow  were  going  to  die  oft"  at 
once !" 

"  God  knows !  All  must  go  when  they're 
called ;  but  I,  in  the  natur"  o'  things,  must  go 
.soon.  But  there's  one  thing  I  want  now  to  press 
upon  your  mind — and,  mark  my  words,  yow'U 
find  'em  come  true  : — Look  through  hfe  not  only 
at  the  money  yow've  got  a  comin'  in,  but  also  at 
the  money  yow've  got  a  goin'  out  1  Take  per- 
ticular  notice  o'  that,  anfi  yow  never  can  go  far 
wrong.  Alius  hve  within  yowre  comin's  in — 
alius  !  Never  go  a  penny  beyond — never ! — 
but  get  into  the  habit  o'  savin',  bor,  and  it's  won- 
derful how  it'll  grow  upon  vow — wonderfid  !" 

"  I'll  be  as  carefid  as  a  griffin  1"  cried  Corney. 

"  Nor  don't  lend  vowre  money  :  yow  men  are 
so  fond  o'  lendin'.  When  they  arks  yow,  tell 
'em  to  ai'ks  yowre  wife  ;  and  in  ninety-nine  cases 
out  o'  a  hundred,  they  won't  trouble  her  at  all 
about  it." 

"  I'll  be  careful,"  said  Corney.  "  But  come, 
time's  up.  Now,  my  girl,  put  on  yoiu-  things ; 
there's  a  dear  !" 

Sarah  rose  and  left  the  room  with  aunt  Ann ; 
and  when  they  had  done  so,  Craske  said,  "  Now 
look  here,  Comey,  bor ;  I  should  like  yow  to 
stop  longer,  sartney ;  but  I  shall  at  the  same 
time  be  glad  when  yow're  gone.  I  Avant  to 
think — I  want  to  sit  quiet,  an'  smoke  a  pipe, 
an'  think ;  for  this  five  hundred  pounds  ha.< 
stunned  me  wholly  !  It's  true  he  t<iok  a  fancy 
to  vow  when  yow  was  a  mite  :  it's  true  he  alius 
tokl  me  he'd  take  care  on  yer ;  but  five  hundred 
pound  !  Soul  and  bones !  whoever  on  airth 
1  could  ha'  tliought  o'  that !'' 
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•  I  reckon  his  respect  for  you  at  half  of  it," 
Miid  Ooriiey. 

"  Tlui.t  makes  me  feel  so  happy  in  my  mind ! 
It's  woi-th  all  the  money  to  me  to  loiow  he  did 
respect  me !  Clod  bless  liim  for  it !  He  was 
alius  a  good  man:  alius,  Comey,  alius !  Now 
do  yaw  make  haste  home,  bor,  when  vow  leave 
bore.  Oive  n  obod^  no  cause  to  complain  o'  yer 
Dow.  Y>iw  ve  gone  on  very  well  up  to  thi.sn, 
and  it  would  be  a  pity  to  alter  it  now." 

"  I'll  take  care  of  that." 

"  Do,  Gorney,  bor  ;  an'  let  me  see  yow  agin 
as  soon  as  yow  can  come  ;  an'  then  I  shall  ha' 
turned  (he  matter  over  in  my  mind !  Good 
b}  e,"  he  added,  as  Sarali  reappeared  with  aunt 
Ann.  "  God  bless  yow !  God  bless  yow  both ! 
But  recollect,  Corney,  bor,  let  there  be  nothm' 
wrong  now  !" 

"  AH  right !"  said  Corney,  who,  having  taken 
an  affectionate  leave  of  his  ainit,  left  the  house 
with  Sarah  f.mdly  chngiag  to  his  arm. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

THE    LAST    OF   POOR    RICHARD    LEJEUXE. 

That  evening  Dr.  Briggs  drove  in  haste  to 
the  Hall,  and  had  an  in;eiwiew  with  Charles, 
for  the  purpose  of  communicating  to  him  the 
fact  that  poor  Richard  Lejeune  had  become  so 
exhausted,  that  it  was  perfectly  impossible  for 
liim  to  survive. 

"  He  cannot,"  said  the  doctc^r,  earnestly — "  he 
cannot,  I  fell  certain,  live  through  the  night ; 
and  therefore  if  Mr.  Lejeune  be  anxious  to  see 
him  again  alive,  he  must  come  with  me  at  ouce, 
and  even  then  it  may  be  too  late.' 

"  Is  he  calm  f  inquired  Ciiarles. 

"  Af^er  a  paroxy.sni  he  is  for  a  time  prostrate  ; 
but  those  paroxysms  have  become  so  frequent 
tliat  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  is  ever  calm.  The 
very  moment  he  lias  recovered  sufficient  strength 
to  rave,  he  begins,  and  continues  until  he  ex- 
hausts liimself  again." 

"  Then  I  really  think  that  Mr.  Lejeune  had 
better  not  see  him !  He  would  go,  I  know,  in 
an  in.stant ;  but  I  look  at  the  effect  which  such 
a  sight  might  have  upon  him.  They  can  have 
no  communication  with  each  other ;  that,  of 
course,  is  out  of  the  question  entirely  ;  wliile  in 
his  present  precarious  state  of  health,  the  shock 
might  cost  him  his  life." 

"  Tliat,"  said  the  doctor,  "  is  precisely  my 
view  of  the  ca.-^e ;  and  hence  I  was  anxious  to 
Consult  you  in  private.  The  scene  would  to 
him,  (jf  course,  be  dreadful  indeed ;  it  is  suffi- 
ciently so  to  those  who  are  unconnected  with 
him;  and  as  he  can  do  no  good,  but  may,  as 
you  say,  never  n-covcr  from  the  .shock,  1  agree 
with  you  that  he  had  better  receive  no  fiu-tlier 
uitelligence  until  all  is  over." 

/  will  accompany  you,"  said  Charles.  "  / 
eh(mlil  like  to  see  him  once  more.  And  per- 
haps it  were  as  well  that  I  should  see  the  last 
of  him  ;  f;)r  Lejeune,  I  know,  will  be  more  sat- 
isfii^d  if  I  do;  and  I  .shall  moreover  be  able  to 
explain  to  him  all  that  we  may  think  it  neces- 
sary for  liim  tfj  know.     George,  too,  would  pro- 


bably like  to  go.  ni  a-sk  him.  Does  poof 
Richard,"  he  inquired,  as  he  rang  the  bell,  'still 
entertain  the  idea  of  his  being  a  warrior  T 

"  No,"  replied  the  doctor,  "  it  appears  to  have 
vanished.  That  upon  which  he  now  chiefly 
harps  is  the  fiict  of  his  having  been  called  a 
murderer." 

"  Doubtless  some  of  our  men,"-  said  Charles, 
"  when  he  was  secured,  applied  that  epithet  to 
him. — Cornelius,"  he  added,  as  Corney  entered 
the  room,  "tell  mv  brother  that  I  wi.sh  to  see 
hnn.     Is  he  Avith  Mr.  Lejeune  still  ?" 

"  Yes  sir,"  replied  Corney. 

"  Well ;  you  need  not  say  that  Dr.  Briggs  ia 
here.     Simply  tell  him  tliat  /  wish  to  see  him." 

Corne}^  bowed  and  withdrew,  and  shortly  af- 
tenvards  George  appeared,  pale  and  trembhng; 
for  although  he  had  merely  been  told  that 
Charles  wished  to  see  him,  he  was  on  the  in- 
stant tilled  with  apprehension. 

"  George,"  said  Charles,  as  he  entered  the 
room,  "Dr.  Briggs  has  just  informed  me  that 
Richard  Lejeune  cannot  live  through  the  m'ght. 
Now  Lejeune  must  know  nothing  of  this :  were 
he  to  be  told,  he  would  go  at  once,  and  the 
scene  would  to  him,  of  course,  be  dreadful ;  but 
as  I  feel  sure  that  our  presence  during  the  last 
moments  of  his  brother  would  be  a  source  of 
satisfaction  to  him,  I  propose  that  we  accom- 
pany Dr.  Briggs." 

"  I  do  not  feel  well,  Charles,"  said  George. 
"  Indeed  I  do  not  feel  well." 

"  I  know,  my  boy,  I  know,  I  know ;  and  I 
wish  that  you  had  more  nerve  to  bear  up  against 
these  calamities ;  but  you  really  must  not  con- 
tinue to  be  thus  dejected.  Your  words  of  con- 
solation to  me  are  quite  lost  upon  yourself.  We 
must  feel  it  like  men ;  but  let  us  boar  it  hke 
men :  you  really  must  not  give  way,  George,  to 
this  excess  of  grief." 

"  I  endeavor,"  said  George,  as  tears  sprang 
into  Ills  eyes — "  I  endeavor  to  be  firm,  but  I 
cannotr 

"  Come,  come,  tliis  will  never  do.  I'll  let 
the.ii  know  that  we  are  going  somewhere,  and 
then  we'll  accompany  Dr.  Briggs  at  once." 

"  I'd  rather  not  go,  Charles  !" 

"  Oh,  we  had  better  go  together  !" 

"  Has  his  reason  been  restored  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Dr.  Briggs,  "  nor  will  it  ever 
be  on  earth." 

"  It  is  a  shocking  scene  to  witness." 

"  It  is,"  said  Charles,  "  it  is  indeed  ;  but  for 
Lejeune's  sake  go  with  us." 

Well,  George  consented,  reluctantly  ;  still  he 
consented  to  go ;  and  when  Charles  had  told  Le- 
jeune, Juliana,  and  the  Widow,  that  they  were 
going  a  short  distance,  and  should  return  33 
soon  as  possible,  they  entered  the  doctor's  car- 
riage and  started. 

The  distance  was  soon  accomplished,  and  on 
their  arrival  they  proceeded  at  once  to  the 
room  in  which  Richard  was  lying,  apparently 
dead. 

Tlie  man  in  attendance  held  up  his  hand  tn 
enjoin  .silence, — a  gesture  at  the  same  time  inti- 
mated to  them  that  he  was  still  alive. 

"  You  are  but  just  \n  time,"  whispere-d  the 
doctor  to  Charles.  "  He  has  just  had  a  paroxysm 
which  I  tliink  must  be  bis  last." 
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They  stood  fur  some  time  and  gazed  upon 
him,  and  expected  him  every  monieiil  toexpue: 
but  presently  liis  eyes,  which  liad  been  iixed 
and  niemiingless,  lighted  up  witli  surpassing 
briUiancv  into  an  expression  of  raptiire,  and  lie 
cried  with  energy.  "  There  '.—There  ! — Theie 
are  the  angels  !  See  ! — If  I  were  a  murderer 
Could  I  meet  their  gaze  ?  No!  their  looks  would 
l)':a^t  me  I  Oould  I  stand  thus  bc-fore  them  if  I 
V  ere  a  murderer  ?  I  am  not  a  muiderer  !  they 
IvUviw  it,  and  they  smile  !  Hark  ! — Hark  1 — Li.s- 
te.i  to  their  voices ! — This  is  celestial  music  in- 
deed 1  How  sweetly  soft ! — how  heavenly  ! — 
hi  AV  full  of  deep  and  tranquil  joy  !  See  ! — they 
beckon  nie  1 — beckon  me  into  their  pure  pre- 
sence !  Would  they  do  this  if  I  were  a  mur- 
derer i  Dare  I — dare  I  go  ? — dare  I !  They 
beckon  me  still !  They  approach  m^ ! — sur- 
romul  me!  Am  I — am  I  a  murderer  now  !  See! 
A  bright  vista  opens  before  me,  and  there  sits 
the  Great  God  Himself  I  What  majesty ! — 
what  glory  ! — what  aw-inspiring  grandeur  !  and 
yet  how  beneticeiit  and  tranquil  are  His  looks  I 
Hark !  the  Holy  Hosts  hail  me  with  rapture  ! 
Oh  !  tliis  is  bhss  indeed !  Father,"  he  added, 
in  faint  tones  ,{  deep  .solemnity,  "prostrate  be- 
fore Thee,  I  acknowledge  my  transgressions,  but 
Thou  knowest  that  I  am  not  a  murderer.' 

These  were  the  last  words  he  uttered.  For 
some  moments  his  lips  continued  to  move  as  if 
in  prayer,  and  tlien  he  ceased  to  breathe. 

Charles  was  deeply  affected,  while  George — 
although  he  shed  no  tear — trembled  from  head 
to  foot.  He  coidd  not  indeed  sustain  himself  so 
violent  was  the  tremor  induced  by  the  awful 
exclamations  of  poor  Richard ;  and  when  Charles 
and  the  doctor  had  led  him  from  the  room,  he 
begged  of  them  to  give  him  some  brandy. 

This  the  doctor  procured  immediately,  and 
placed  before  him ;  but  he  C(juld  neither  pom- 
it  out  nor  hft  it  to  his  mouth,  when  the  gla.ss 
had  been  tilled  for  him.  The  doctor  therefore 
held  it  to  his  lips  while  he  drank,  and  marvelled 
that  the  scene  should  have  had  so/)«cM//rtr  an 
effect  upon  him.  Had  he  wept,  it  would  have 
been  held  to  be  but  natural ;  but  this  violent 
tremor  the  doctor  couldn't  lunlerstand. 

"  The  slightest  thing  now,"  said  George,  "  af- 
fects ray  nerves  ;  but  this  was  an  awful  scene 
indeed  !" 

"  Had  I  imagined,"  returned  Charles,  "  tliat 
it  would  have  had  such  an  effect  as  this  upon 
j'ou,  I  would  not  have  m'ged  you  to  witness  it." 

"  This  tremor,  Charles,  will  pass  off  presently." 

"  I  hope  so,  my  boy — I  hope  so,"  said  Charles, 
who  liad  then  some  conversation  with  the  doc- 
tor on  the  subject  of  the  coroner's  warz'ant ;  and 
when  George  felt  sufficiently  firm,  he  and 
Charles  returned,  almost  in  silence,  to  the  Hall. 

On  their  arrival,  George  retired  immediately 
to  his  room,  and  was  seen  that  night  no  more ; 
h,ut  Charles  rejoined  Lejeune,  Juliana,  and  the 
Widow, — resolved,  liowever,  on  saying  notliing 
having  reference  to  the  death  of  Richard  until 
the  morning,  when  Lejeune  him-sclf  opened  the 
subject  by  ob>(!rving  that  Dr.  Bri-^^gs  had  not 
sent  to  let  them  know  how  Richard  was. 

"  The  case,  I  fear,  is  hopeless,"  said  Charles, 
cautiously.  "  Indeed  Dr.  Briggs  has  frequently 
assured  me  that  his  recovery  is,  humanly  speak- 


ing, unpossible ;  that  his  reason  can  never,  e» 
cept  by  a  miracle,  be  restored." 

"  If  it  be  so,"'  returned  Lejeune,  "death  were 
preferable  to  life.  I'd  rather,  Charles,  hear  of 
his  death  at  once  than  know  that  he  niu^t  be 
thus  perpetually  tortured." 

"  I  feel,"  rejoined  Charles,  "that  if  1  were  in 
your  position,  tlie  announcement  of  hi^  death 
Would,  under  the  cucumstances,  be  a  relief  to 
ere." 

"  It  would,  Charles  ;  it  would  indeed  !'' 

"  I  am  glad, '  sa^d  Charles,  "  to  hear  you  .say 
so." 

Lejeune  looked  at  liim  earnestly,  and  then  in- 
quireil  why. 

"  Because,"  replied  Charles,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  solemnity,  "  he  is  indeed  no  more  !" 

"  Indeed  !"  said  Lejeune,  with  a  convulsive 
start,  as  he  looked  at  Charles  hitently.  "  In- 
deed !" 

"  He  died  in  my  presence  last  night,"  con- 
tinued Charles  ;  "  and  a  sweet  death  it  was ! 
He  died,  not  only  in  peace  and  without  a  groan 
or  struggle,  but  with  the  perfect  conviction  tha* 
his  spirit  was  in  Heaven." 

Lejeune  wept  in  silence,  but  after  a  pause 
said,  "  Had  he  his  reason  restored  for  one  mo- 
ment ?" 

"  It  appeared  to  me,"  rephed  Chai-les,  "that 
he  had;  but  his  whole  soul  was  centred  in  the 
vision  before  him.  He  conceived  that  he  was 
then  in  the  presence  of  the  Most  High,  sur- 
rounded by  angels,  who  approached  and  em- 
braced him :  he  conceived  that  he  heard  the 
holy  clioir  hail  him  with  rapture  1 — and  while 
he  was,  in  imagination,  before  the  Tlrrone  of 
Grace,  he  breathed  a  short  prayer,  and  expired." 

"My  dear  Charles,"  said  Lejeune  very  fainth'', 
as  the  big  tears  contuiued  to  roll,  "  I  will,  for 
a  short  time,  retire." 

Charles  offered  jiim  his  arm,  whicli  he  took, 
and  proceedea  to  his  chamber,  where,  when 
alone,  he  sank  upon  his  knees,  and  prayed  fer- 
vently. 

Tiie  sad  intelligence  had  now  to  be  communi- 
cated to  Juliana,  and  as  Charles  believed  that 
the  Widow  would  be  able  to  manage  it  better 
than  he  could  himself  he  proceeded  to  tell  her 
all  that  he  had  explained  to  Lejeune,  and  to  beg 
of  her  to  break  it  to,  Juhana  as  cautiou>ly  as 
possible. 

"  If  you  find,"  he  added,  "  that  she  is  not  pre- 
pared to  receive  this  intelligence,  it  need  not 
be  communicated  now.  It  may  be  defeiTod  ; 
there's  no  necessity  for  doing  it  hastily,  although 
she  must,  of  course,  shortly  know  all." 

"I  understand,"  returned  the  Widmv  —  "I 
quite  understand  j'ou.  I  wiU  do  it  widi  tlie  ut- 
most care." 

She  then  ordered  her  phaeton,  and  took  Juli- 
ana for  a  drive ;  and  as  they  passed  the  resi- 
dence of  Dr.  Briggs  she  observed,  "  There  is  some 
one  dead  there,  it  appears :  all  the  blinds  are 
down  :  perliaps  one  of  the  pati<mts." 

"  That,"  said  Juliana,  "  is  Dr.  Briggs's,  is  it  not  ?" 

"  Yes,  dear,"  rejilied  the  Wid<jw.  "  Tiiat  is 
his  house.  One  of  the  patients,  doubtless,  has 
been  happily  released, — for  death  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  happy  release  by  the  friends  of 
every  insane  person  whose  case  is  hopeless." 
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"My  poo?  uncle's  case  is  not,  I  believe,  consi- 
dered liopeless." 

"  Oh,  perfectly  so !"  returned  the  Widow. 
•'  niere  is  not  the  slightest  chance  of  liis  re- 
covery." 

"  D<rnr  me  5     I  never  before  knew  that." 

"  Dr.  Brij^'tjs  sees  no  prospect  whatever  of  his 
reason  l)t-iiiLC  restored." 

"  Good  ;:;racious  !  Why  that  is  very  dreadful !" 

"  It  is,  my  dear — it  is  very  dreadful ;  and 
therefore  I  say  that  in  all  such  cases  death  ought 
to  be  Considered  a  happy  release." 

"  But  1  really  had  no  idea  of  his  case  being  .so 
hopeless." 

"It  is  .so,  I  assure  you, — perfectly  hopeless ; 
and  if  he  were  an  uncle  or  a  brother  of  mine,  I 
should  regard  his  death,  as  a  merciful  interven- 
tion of  Divine  Providence.  Conceive  how  hor- 
rible it  must  be  for  a  person  to  live  in  a  place 
like  that  from  month  to  month,  and  from  year 
to  year,  not  only  without  a  single  ray  of  reason, 
but  witliout  the  slightest  prosjiect  of  his  reason 
ever  being  restored  !  Why  he  is,  in  such  a  case, 
already  dead  to  the  world.  What  is  the  world 
to  him  ?  He  sees  nothing  of  it :  he  knows  no- 
thitig  of  it.  He  is  perfectly  unconscious  of  every 
thing  around  him.  His  brain  continues  to  whirl 
and  burn,  and  thus  his  life  is  worn  away  !  Why, 
surely,  whenever  it  pleases  God  to  take  the  soul 
of  such  a  person  to  Himself,  and  thus  to  release 
it  from  a  tenement  so  wretched,  it  ought  to  be 
held  by  the  survivors  to  be  a  blessing." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Juliana  — "  certainly  if  I 
thought  that  he  could  never  recover — if  it  were 
indeed  a  hopeless  case — if  it  were  known  that 
he  mast  hnger  tlu-ough  life  in  a  state  so  frightful 
to  contemplate, — I  should — although  it  would 
be  a  shock  to  me — I  should,  if  he  were  at  once 
released  from  his  affliction,  hold  it  to  be  an  act 
of  Divine  mercy." 

"  Of  course,  my  dear, — of  course  you  would  ! 
and  as  it  has  been  well  ascertained  that  your 
poor  uncle's  reason  can  never  on  earth  be  re- 
stored— " 

"  Has  this  been  ascertained — absolutely  ascer- 
tained ?" 

"  It  has,  my  dear,  beyond  aU  doubt :  and 
therefore  the  intelligence  of  his  death — -instead 
of  shocking  our  feelings — ought  to  be  received 
by  us  with  tliankfulness." 

"  But  when  was  this  known  ?"  inquired  Juli- 
ana earnestly. 

"  It  was  proved,  my  dear,  beyond  all  question, 
Lxst  night." 

"  And  was  he  very  ill — I  mean  bodily  ?" 

"  Oh,  he  has  been  very  ill  for  some  days  I" 

"  Dear  me !  then  perhaps  it  is  he  that  is 
dead !" 

"  It  is  not  impossible,  my  dear  :  it  is  anything 
br.t  i:u  possible  !" 

"  Shall  we  turn,  dear  ?"  said  Juliana,  anxioasly, 
fts  the  tears  began  to  glisten  in  her  eyes — "shall 
We  turn  and  inquire  !" 

"As  you  plea.se,"  replied  the  Widow,  by  whom 
the.se  tears  were  noticed  ;  "  but  we  are  now  as 
near  to  tlie  Hall  as  we  are  to  Dr.  Briggs's,  and 
as  the  Doctor  would  of  course  send  the  intelli- 
fifcnce  up  immediately,  I  think  that  we  had 
better  at  once  drive  home." 


"  Do  so,  dear— do  so :  I  really  begin  to  tliink 
that  poor  uncle  is  no  more  !" 

"  And  if  it  be  so,"  returned  the  Widow,  "we 
ought  to  be  grateful  indeed  !" 

Perceiving  Juliana's  anxiety,  the  Widow  now 
urged  her  ponies  on,  and  as  they  approached 
the  Hall  .she  exclaimed,  "  See,  love,  our  bhnds 
are  down  too !" 

"  Tlien  it  is  so,"  returned  Juliana.     "  It  is  so." 

"  Tlien,  my  dear,  for  this  act  of  mercy  we  can- 
not be  trm  thankful." 

Juliana  wept,  and  Charles,  who  had  been 
anxiously  watching  their  ap])roach,  came  out  to 
receive  them  ;  and  having  assisted  them  to  alight, 
led  them  into  the  library. 

"  Our  blinds  are  down,"  said  the  Widow,  who 
was  the  first  to  speak,  "  and  as  we  passed  the 
liouse  of  Dr.  Briggs,  we  saw  his  bhnds  down 
too." 

"  Ts  he,"  inquired  Juliana  earnestly — "  is  my 
dear  uncle  dead  ?" 

■'  My  love,"  replied  Charles, "  you  will  be  con- 
soled to  hear  that  he  died  in  the  full  conviction 
that  his  .spirit  was  in  Heaven." 

Juliana — for  whom  tlie  voice  of  Charles  had 
a  peculiar  charm — clung  to  him,  and  looked  at 
him  intently  through  her  tears. 

"  He  died,"  pui-sued  Charles,  "  last  night.  I 
was  present  at  the  time." 

"  You  were  ?" 

"  Yes ;  and  a  more  enchanting  vision  than  that 
which  he  beheld  ju.st  before  he  ceased  to  breathe, 
cannot  possibly  be  imagined." 

"  He  died  last  night  in  >/our  presence  ?" 

"  George  and  I  left  you  for  a  time — " 

"  I  remember — I  see — yes.  And  did  he  die 
happy  ?" 

"  Happy !  He  felt  that  he  was  in  Heaven — 
surrounded  by  the  angels — caressed  by  them — 
hailed  with  rapture  !  Happy !  If  the  convic- 
tion of  having  attained  that  bliss  which  is  our 
highest  aim  be  happiness,  then  he  died  happy 
indeed  !  We'll  not,  however,  dwell  upon  this 
now,"  he  added,  perceiving  that  Juliana's  tears 
were  flowing  fast.  "  We  have  to  be  thankful 
that  his  soul  has  been  released  from  that  dread- 
ful calamity  by  which  it  was  entJu-alled." 

"  Does  papa  know  of  this  ?"  inquired  Juliana 
anxiously. 

"  He  does,"  replied  Charles ;  "  and  he  is  com- 
forted by  the  conviction  of  your  uncle's  case  hav- 
ing been  hopeless.— Mrs.  Wardle,"  he  added, 
with  the  view  of  tm-ning  Juliana's  thoughts  from 
the  subject  which  then  engrossed  them,  "were 
you  ever  in  Italy  V 

"  Never,"  rephed  the  Widow ;  "  but  I  have 
always  understood  it  to  be  a  most  delightful 
countiy." 

"  It  is  a  most  dehghtful  country ,  and  now  I'll 
tell  you  what  I  have  been  thinking  of  this  morn- 
ing.— Come,  my  love,"  he  added,  taking  Juliana's 
hand,  and  drawing  her  arm  within  his — '•  come, 
come,  dry  those  eyes  and  hsten.  "  We  have  of 
late,"  he  continued,  "  witnessed  nothing  but 
scenes  of  sadness,  and  as  a  change  will,  I  feel 
sure,  be  1-ighly  beneficial  to  us  all,  I  have  been 
thinking  that  immediately  after  your  uncle's  fu 
neral  we  cannot  do  better  than  go  tt(  Italy  for  a 
time,  ia  order  that  the  health  of  youi'  papa,  and 
our  spirits,  may  be  recruited." 
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"  Oh,  I  should  dearly  hke  to  go,"  said  the 
Widow,  more  with  the  view  of  alleviating  the 
sorrow  of  Juliariii,  than  of  impressing  upon 
Charles  that  slie  was  dehghted  with  the  propo- 
sition. "  And  you.  my  dear,"  she  added,  "  I  am 
sure  would  be  charmed.  It  is  sucli  a  lovely 
country !  Besides,  our  residence  there  for  a 
time  would  restore  your  papa  to  health.'' 

"  If  it  could  have  that  etfect,''  said  Juliana,  "  I 
sliould  indeed  be  happy  to  go." 

"  Oh,  tlie  beautiful  climate  would  soon  bring 
him  round.  And  tlien  the  lakes,  and  the  Alps, 
and  the  Appennines,  and  Etna  and  Vesuvius! — 
there  are  thousands  of  objects  in  that  sweet 
Country  calculated  to  charm  all  by  whom  it  is 
visit*!  1." 

"  We  shall  take  our  hearts  with  us,  of  course," 
said  Charles ;  "  but  the  change  will  at  least 
tend  to  raise  our  spirits.  You  may  therefore 
prepare  as  soon  as  you  please.  There  are  plenty 
of  books  here  having  reference  to  Italy;  and 
wliile  you  are  getting  them  together,  I'll  go  and 
name  tl)e  subject  to  Mr.  Lejeune."  And  having 
tiius  supplied  Juliana  with  something  nwre  to 
tliink  of  than  lior  uncle's  death,  he  left  her  again 
in  the  Widow's  hands. 

Now  wliile  thet/ were  thus  conversing,  George 
was  writing  to  D'Almaine,  who  had  become  ex- 
ceedingly pressing  for  the  five  hunched  pounds 
for  which  lie  held  George's  I  O  U.  He  had  not 
then  heard  of  Sir  John's  death.  It  had  been 
fully  reported  in  all  the  papers,  it  is  true  ;  but 
sporting  men,  in  general,  live  in  a  world  of  their 
own,  and  beyond  that  "world"  know  nothing. 
George,  therefore,  supphed  this  information,  anil 
having  stated  that  things  were  of  course  then  in 
an  unsettled  state,  promised  to  send  him  the 
money  as  soon  as  possible. 

Tliis  letter  had  scarcely  been  finished  when 
George  received  a  note  from  Jane,  which  ran  as 
follows : — 

"  Sir :  I  am  about  to  leave  this  part  of  the 
country  for  a  time,  and  as  I  wish  to  have  one 
question  answered  before  I  leave,  you  may,  if 
you  please,  call  upon  me  between  the  hours  of 
two  and  four. 

"  I  am,  sir, 

■'  Jank  Freeman." 

"  Does  the  person  who  brought  this  note  wait 
for  an  answer  f  he  inquired. 

"  He  is  not  yet  gone,  sir,"  replied  the  servant ; 
"  but  he  doesn't  know  whether  it  requires  an 
answer  or  not." 

"  Tell  iiim  tri  .say  that  I'U  attend  to  it." 

Tlie  servant  withdrew,  and  George  endeavored 
to  conceive  what  she  meant. 

"  Ont'  question  !"  said  he.  "  What  question  is 
that  ?  What  can  she  want  to  know  ?  What  can 
I  tell  her  with  reference  to  the  deed  that  she 
does  not  know  already  ?  She  may  perhaps 
want  to  know  if  I  really  meant  to  marry  her, 
when  I  ilcpited  P'arquar  to  propose  marriage  to 
her.  If  so,  of  course  mv  answer  is.  Yes.  I'll 
marry  her  now,  and  thus  deprive  her  at  once  of 
the  power  of  giving  evidence  against  me.  She 
says  that  she  is  about  to  h'ave  for  a  time.  Does 
slie  want  me  to  leave  with  her,  and  to  marry 
U'jr  at  a  distance  ?     If  so,  I'll  do  it — I'll  do  anv- 


tlung  in  order  to  secure  her.  She  said  that  eha 
would  never  consent  to  this  maniage.  But  she 
may  have  altered  her  mind.  I  hope  that  she 
has :  I  hope  so  because  I  shall  otherwise  never 
feel  safe.  I'll  go  to  her.  It's  now  half  past 
one  :  I'U  go  at  once,  and  if  I  iind  that  she  has 
been  tempted  U>  reverse  her  decision,  I  can  defy 
her,  and  thus  feel  comparatively  happy." 

He  rang  the  bell  and  ordered  liis  horse,  and 
when  it  was  ready,  he  mounted  and  slowly  rode 
over  to  Freeman's. 

Jane,  who  felt  sure  that  he  would  be  there 
soon  after  two  o'clock,  was  on  tlie  watch,  and  as 
he  approached  she  felt  tremulous  and  faint.  She 
nerved  herself,  however,  to  receive  him  with 
becoming  spirit,  and  as  he  entered  the  room  in 
which  she  was  standing,  she  regarded  his  abject 
bearing  with  contempt. 

"  You  wished  to  see  me,  Jane,"  said  he,  with 
an  expression  of  conscious  guilt.  "  You  wish  to 
have  a  question  answered.  What  is  that  ques- 
tion ?" 

"  I  have  understood,  sir,"  rephed  Jane,  firmly, 
"  that  if  any  one  .should  have  known  of  a  crime 
having  been  committed,  and  should  fail  to  de- 
nounce him  who  committed  that  crime,  he  or  she 
is  held  to  be  criminal  in  the  second  degree,  as 
an  accessary  after  the  fact.  Now,"  she  continued, 
as  George  trembled  with  apprehension,  "the 
question  I  wish  to  have  answered  is  this :  Are 
you  sure — quite  sure — that  you  have  7urve 
enough  to  conceal  your  horrible  guilt  effectu- 
ally 1" 

"  Nerve  enough  ?"  said  George,  who  began  to 
fear  that  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  de- 
nounce him — "  nerve  enough  ?" 

"  Aye,  sir,  nerve  enough  !"  replied  Jane. 

"  Can  you  doubt  it  ?" 

"  Yes  1  I  hear  that  when  you  were  present 
last  night  at  the  death  of  poor  Mr,  Lejeune,  you 
trembled  with  so  much  violence  that  they  were 
compelled  to  support  you." 

"  Why,  who  could  have  told  you  that  ?" 

"  No  matter.  I  heard  of  it,  and  you  know  it 
to  be  true." 

"  It  is  true  ;  I  certainly  was  almost  over- 
powered. But  then  what  a  scene  it  was  to 
witness!" 

'■  ]  am  not  astonished  at  your  having  been 
thus  affected,  although  they  were, — not  know- 
ing the  real  cause.  Had  the  secret  burst  forth 
— had  your  cou'^cience  prompted  you  to  pro- 
claim your  guilt  there — /  should  not  have  been 
amazed  ;  but  if  these  fits  of  remorse  assail  you 
with  so  much  violence  as  to  deprive  you  of  all 
command  over  yourself,  it  is  high  time,  sir.  for 
me  to  act, — not  only  with  a  view  to  my  own 
safety,  but  for  the  sake  ot  my  child !" 

'■  Jane !"  he  exclaimed  imploringly,  as  he 
sank  on  liis  knee  before  her,  "have  mercy!" 

"  Rise,  sir!  for  while  in  that  position  you  re- 
mind me  of  those  impious  vows  which  you 
taught  me  to  believe  were  registered  in  hea- 
ven !  I  repeat  that  if  these  violent  fits  of  re- 
morse are  to  lead  to  a  confession  of  your  guilt, 
it  is  time  for  me  to  act!" 

"  But  they  never  will!  It  is  true  last  night 
I  was  nearly  overpowered  ;  but  such  a  scene 
can  never  occur  again !  But  even  then,  al- 
though I  was  for  a  moment  pliysically  power- 
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less,  T  was  throughout  morally  firm.  No; 
■whatever  my  feelings  of  remorse  may  be,  they 
will  never  lead  to  such  a  result.  Nothing,  Jane," 
he  added  in  tones  of  deep  emotion — "  nothing 
but  the  conviction — the  full  conviction — that  1 
never  AniW  ^ucceed  in  prevailing  upon  you  to 
consent  to  our  marriage,  can  drive  me  to  such 
madness  as  that !" 

"  What !  are  you  not  fully  convinced  of  this 
yet?' 

"  No,  Jane,  no  ! — I  still  have  hope  ! — and  to 
that  hope  1  cling  most  fondly.  Be  merciful, 
Jane !  drive  me  not  to  despair !  That  1  love 
you  still  devotedly,  you  must — you  must  be- 
lieve. I  never  for  a  moment  ceased  to  love 
you.  Even  in  those  notes — those  wretched 
notes  which  I  was,  unhappily,  induced  to  send 
you,  I  did  not — I  could  not  deny  that  I  loved 
you  ardently  still.  Drive  me  not,  Jane,  to  the 
madness  of  despair !  The  result  of  that  mad- 
ness who  can  tell  {  For  your  own  safety — for 
the  sake  of  our  child,  Jane — let  me  implore 
you  to  reverse  your  decision !" 

"  Sir !"'  said  Jane,  with  all  the  sternness  at 
her  command,  "  my  safety  shall  be  ensured  by 
other  means." 

"  But  it  cannot,  believe  me,  be  by  other 
means  ensured.  If  I  should  be  driven  to  des- 
pair, if — reckless  of  life,  because  deprived  of  all 
hope — I,  in  a  moment  of  frenzy,  should  cause 
our  dreadful  secret  to  be  revealed,  you,  Jane, 
would  be  involved  with  me,  the  thought  of 
which  alone  is  torture." 

"  I  regard  that  as  a  threat,  sir,  and  treat  it 
with  contempt." 

"  Indeed,  Jane,  you  wrong  me.  A  threat ! — 
no.  Your  safety,"  he  added  in  tremulous  ac- 
cents— "  your  safety  is  dear  to  me,  Jane,  and 
my  abject  is  to  show  that  our  marriage  would 
ensure  it." 

"  And  my  object,  sir,"  returned  Jane,  assum- 
ing an  air  of  command,  "  is  to  show  that  it  can 
be  by  other  means  ensured,  sir, — and  shall! 
You  must  leave  England  for  ever !" 

"  Leave  England  for  ever !"  echoed  George, 
whom  the  announcement  struck  at  once  with 
amazement  and  alarm.  "  Leave  England  for 
ever  !  Surely  there  can  be  no  necessity  for 
that  ?" 

"  There  is  a  necessity  for  it,  sir !  My  safety 
— which  is  so  very  dear  to  you — demands  it. 
It  must  be  done,  or  all  must  be  known.  It  is 
now  for  you  to  decide, — and  that  decision  I 
must  have  within  a  week.  And  now,"  she  add- 
ed on  ringing  the  bell,  "  oiu-  conference  is  at  an 
end !' 

"  But  surely,"  said  George,  who  felt  perfect- 
Ij  bewildered — "  surely  you  do  not  mean  this  ?" 

"  I  do,"  replied  Jane ;  "  and  by  this  day  week 
I  must  have  your  decision. — Mary,"  she  added, 
as  the  servant  entered,  "  the  door."  And  hav- 
ing bowed  slightly  to  George,  she  left  the 
room. 

"  Leave  England  for  ever!"  thought  George, 
who  stood  as  if  thunderstruck  for  a  time. 
*  Leave  England  for  ever  !  This  must  be  dwelt 
upon  deeply  1" 

The  servant,  who  was  still  at  the  door,  slight- 
ly coughed,  and  George,  whom  this  signal 
aroused,  left  the  house.  i 


"  Now,"  said  he,  as  he  rode  away  thought- 
fully, "  how  am  I  to  act  '<  She  is  afraid  that  I 
shall  reveal  the  secret,  and  thus  involve  her  ; 
and  in  order  to  ensure  her  own  safety,  slie  has 
made  this  monstrous  proposition,  and  that  in 
tones  of  almost  absolute  command.  '  You  )nust 
leave  England  for  ever  !'  I  have  imparted  the 
spirit  of  a  devil,  I  find,  to  one  who  was  as  gen  • 
tie  as  an  angel,  and  1  am  now  called  upon  to 
subdue  it.  Leave  England  for  ever  !  She  seeni'S 
resolved  to  exercise  her  power  with  vengeance. 
'  It  must  be  done,  or  all  must  be  known !'  I 
have  therefore  to  choose  between  hanging  and 
transportation  for  life.  The  alternative  is  plea- 
sant certainly  ;  but  what's  to  be  done  ?  Am  I 
to  run  the  risk  of  being  hanged  by  defying  her 
power?  ^eed  I  defy  her  power ?  No:  I  feel 
that  this  may  be  otherwise  managed.  At  all 
events  the  idea  of  leaving  England  must  no*, 
for  one  moment  be  entertained.  There  would 
then  be  an  end  of  everything.  All  the  plans 
which  I  have  conceived  for  the  recovery  of  the 
estate — which  in  my  positiou  as  Steward  I  feel 
convinced  I  can  accomplish — will  be  valueless. 
No !  here  I'll  stand  or  fall !  I'll  not  leave  Eng- 
land ! — nor  will  I  openly  defy  her  power.  If  I 
were  to  do  so,  I  do  not  believe  that  she  would 
denounce  me  ! — she  has  said  that  she  could  not 
denounce  the  father  of  her  child.  But  even  if 
she  should,  her  evidence  is  unsupported,  and 
may  be  ascribed,  very  naturally,  to  hatred  en- 
gendered by  a  deep  sense  of  wrong.  But  then 
the  accusation  alone  would  destroy  me — it 
would  at  least  destroy  my  dearest  hopes;  for 
if  even  I  were  not  convicted,  the  efforts  which 
1  have  recently  made  to  induce  her  to  consent 
to  our  marriage  would  stamp  her  tale  with  the 
semblance  of  truth.  No:  this  must  not  be  tried. 
I  refused  to  marry  her,  and  hence  her  hatred : 
so  far  that  would  do.  But  subsequently — not- 
withstanding her  situation — she  has  refused  to 
marry  me  !  And  why  ?  Why,  the  natural  in- 
ference would  be,  because  she  knew  that  I  had 
dojie  this  deed.  Inferences,  of  course,  will  not 
do  alone ;  but  they  all  tend  to  strengthen  con- 
viction. No,  she  must  not  be  defied.  I  must 
work  the  tigress  in  some  other  way,  and  if  fair 
means  should  fail.  111  compass  her  destruction. 
I'll  not  be  thus  perpetually  tortured  with  ap- 
prehension. While  she  lives,  I  can  never  be 
safe.  I  feel  sure  of  it  now  ! — quite  sure — there 
never  was  a  woman  more  desperately  in  earn- 
est. She  still  carries  pistols,  I  perceive  :  I  saw 
the  shape  of  them  to-day  in  her  bosom,  and 
doubtless  she  now  has  them  const.uitly  with 
her.  Well,  madam ! — well  1  If  I  could  but  get 
you  to  meet  me,  madam — or  if  I  could  but 
catch  you  away  from  the  house — I'd  niake  one 
of  them  useful  ;  for  having  despatched  you,  I'd 
make  you  grasp  your  weapon,  and  the  interest- 
ing nature  of  your  present  situation  would  suf- 
ficiently account  for  the  '  suicide  !'  We  shall 
see.  She  has  given  me  a  week  to  decide. 
Well,  much  may  be  done  in  a  week.  We  shall 
see.  Leave  England  forsooth !  Why  if  even 
I  were  to  leave  England,  I  should  still  be  in 
constant  dread  ;  I  should  never  feel  safe  !  Let 
me  go  where  I  might,  the  law  would  reach  me, 
and  she  might  at  any  time  be  prompted  to  de- 
nounce me ;  while  the  very  fact  of  my  leaving 
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the  country  would  be  a  collateral  proof  of  my 
guilt !  No,  Miss  Freeman,  I'll  not  leave  Eng- 
land. I'll  marry  you,  my  lady,  if  you  please — 
and  a  very  happy  time  you  sliall  have  of  it 
too,  until  I  see  a  chance  of  removing  you  for 
ever  ;  but  your  sentence  of  trausportation  for 
life  ■will  not  be  carried  into  effect,  1  assure  you. 
"Who  could  have  told  her  of  my  ctmtemptible 
•weakness  last  night?  The  Doctor?  No — no, 
I  should  say  not.  Perhaps  one  of  the  servants 
spoke  of  it !  Very  likely.  I  was  a  fool — a 
consummate  fool !  It  was  that  whicii  alarmed 
her.  No  matter.  This  proposition  nmst  be 
met.  It  must  be  met  with  tact  and  energy. 
I'll  not  live  thus  in  continual  dread  !  By  some 
means  she  nmst  be  removed  !" 

Having  reached  home  and  given  his  horse  to 
one  of  the  gruums,  he  was  about  to  enter  the 
house,  when  Charles,  who  had  been  conversing 
with  the  Widow,  approached  hiui,  and  said, 
"  George,  my  dear  boy,  I've  been  suggesting  to 
Lejeune,  Juliana,  and  Mrs.  Wardle,  that  as  a 
change  of  scene  would  be  highly  beneficial  to 
them  all,  it  would  be  advisable  for  them  to 
leave  England  for  a  time  ;  and  as  they  appear- 
ed to  be  wilhng  to  act  upon  this  suggestion,  I 
have  proposed  that  almost  immediately  after 
the  funeral  of  poor  Richard,  we  start  for  Italy. 
Would  you  like  to  go  ?" 

"  I  have  no  desire  to  go,"  replied  George. 
"  Besides,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  be  at 
home." 

"  Nay,"  said  Charles,  "  if  you  would  like  to 
accompany  us,  the  improvements  you  contem- 
plate can  be  for  a  time  deferred." 

"  But  I  really  have  no  desire  to  go." 

"  Very  well.  Tlien  we  must  leave  you  here. 
We  shall  of  course  frequently  communicate 
with  each  other,  and  you  will  manage  the  estate 
precisely  as  if  it  were  your  own." 

"  Be  assured,  my  dear  Charles,  that  I  will  do 
tlie  best  I  can. " 

"  Of  that  I  am  assured,  George — perfectly 
assured.  As  I  said  when  we  entered  into  our 
arrangement,  I  leave  in  entirely  in  your  hands, 
and  that  with  the  most  implicit  confidence  in 
your  judgment.  That  the  estate  is  capable  of 
great  improvement,  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt :  you  have  indeed  convinced  me  of  that ; 
and  all  1  wish  to  impress  upon  you  is,  my  anxi- 
ety to  have  nothing  done  prejudicial  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  old  tenants." 

"  Their  interests,  as  well  as  yours,  shall  be 
my  care,"  returned  George.  "  All  that  I  can 
do  to  promote  them  shall  be  done." 

"  Very  good,"  said  Charles,  taking  his  arm 
and  leading  him  into  the  house.  "  That's  all  I 
wish  to  say  on  the  subject." 

This  met  the  views  of  George  precisely.  The 
announcement  of  Charles's  intention  to  go 
abroad  inspired  him  at  once  with  new  life.  He 
was  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  having  the 
entire  management  of  the  estate,  without  the 
slightest  supervision  or  control,  for  it  gave  him 
the  power  of  at  once  commencing  his  plan  of 
operations — his  design  being  to  effect  the  utter 
ruin  of  Charles,  by  gradually  working  the 
estate  into  his  own  hands. 

The  accomplishment  of  this  object  he  knew, 
of  course,  demanded   no  ordinary   amount  of 


tact,  judgment,  and  caution  ;  but  lie  felt  that  he 
was  able  to  meet  that  demand,  and  resolved  oi 
devoting  all  his  energies  to  the  task. 

Jane  alone  stood  in  his  path,  and  her  re- 
moval apjieared  to  him  to  be  essenual  to  suc- 
cess. He  felt  perfectly  sure  then  ihat  she 
would  never  consent  to  marry  him  ;  and  as  she 
alone  knew  of  his  guilt,  and  would  of  necessity 
keep  him,  while  she  lived,  in  a  state  of  perpe- 
tual apprehension,  he  resolutely  made  up  hia 
mind  to  destroy  her. 

To  etfect  this — which  involved,  of  course,  the 
murder  of  his  own  child  ! — he  went  armed  day 
after  day,  and  concealed  himself  near  the  house 
for  hours,  panting  for  her  to  approach  alone 
one  of  those  walks  in  which  she  formerly  de- 
lighted to  meet  him.  But  those  walks  were 
deserted  by  her  then,  independently  of  which 
— conceiving  that  she  inight  be  assailed — she 
never  went  out  unaccompanied  by  her  father. 

Thus  he  was  foiled,  and  the  week  passed 
away  ;  and  the  next  time  he  saw  her  was  at 
church,  when  the  remains  of  poor  Richard  Le- 
jeune were  consigned  to  a  vault  beside  that  of 
Sir  John. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE    DErAETURE   FOE    ITALY. 

The  day  after  Richard  Lejeune's  fmieral, 
George  received  a  note  from  Jane,  reminding 
him  that  the  week  had  expired ;  and  when  he 
had  decided  upon  the  course  which,  untler  the 
circumstances,  he  thought  it  would  be  wise  to 
pursue,  he  rode  over,  and  Jane  received  him  as 
firmly  as  before. 

"  I  hope  you  are  well,  Jane,"  said  George,  as 
he  entered. 

"  Do  you  not,"  returned  Jane,  "  rather  wish 
that  I  were  dead  ?" 

"  No,  Jane,"  replied  George,  in  tremulous 
tones ;  "  no,  believe  me.  Although  I  am  in 
yom*  power,  I  feel  that  you  cannot  exercise  it 
tyrannously,  while  your  death,  Jane,  would  blast 
my  hopes  indeed !'' 

"  The  hopes  to  whicli  I  presume  you  allude, 
have  been,  I  should  have  thought,  akeady 
blasted." 

"  No,  Jane :  if  even  you  drive  me  into  exile,  I 
shall  hope  still — still  hope  to  be  recalletl." 

Jane  felt  her  firmness  giving  wav  ;  but  she 
nerved  herself  again,  and  said,  "  Well,  sir.  have 
you  decided  ?" 

"  I  have,"  replied  George,  with  a  well  as- 
sumed expression  of  indignation.  "  1  have  lo- 
cided  on  submitting  to  your  wilL  But  when  I 
have  explained  to  you  the  natm'c  of  my  present 
position,  you  will  perceive  that  my  departure 
must  of  necessity  be  deferred." 

"  Sir !  there  must  be  no  delay.  I  cannot  feel 
an  hour  safe.  I  know  your  subtlety,  and  hence 
expected  that  something  would  be  devised  with 
the  view  of  gaining  time ;  but  as  I  find  tha'' 
my  p<isition  is  more  dangerous  than  I  imagijied, 
there  must  be  no  delay." 

"  Jane,"  said  George,  earnestly,  "  listen.  My 
brother  and  Mr  Lejeune,  accompanied  by  tha 
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fadies.  are  about  to  start  for  Italy :  they  leave 
the  Hall  to-morrow;  aiul  1,  being  still  the  Stew- 
ard, ina.-it  remain  here  to  manage  the  estate — at 
least,  until  they  return." 

"  Oh  !  then  you  suggested  this  visit  to  Italy, 
in  order  that  you  might  have  some  excuse  for 
remaining  f 

"No,  .Jane,  no! — indeed  I  did  not.  It  was, 
upon  my  honor,  snggesie  I  by  Charles." 

"  Of  course,'  said  Jane,  with  a  smile  of  con- 
tem|.i:,  '•  upon  your  honor  1  am  bound  to  l)elieve 
yoti." 

"  Jane,  Jane,  you  wring  my  heart.  It  was 
his  suggestion,  not  mine." 

"And  he  did  not  wish  you  to  accompany 
him  f 

"  Well,"  replied  George,  who  suspected  that 
some  one  had  informed  her  of  the  fact,  "he  cer- 
tainly did  ask  me  if  I  should  hke  to  go." 

"  And  thus  proved  that  your  presence  here 
was  not  held  by  him  to  be  absolutely  necessary  !" 

"  Say,  rather,  that  his  kindness  prompted  him 
to  propose  it;." 

"  But.  there  it  no  necessity — no  absolute  ne- 
cessitv — for  you  to  remain  here  even  during  his 
absence." 

"  Tlie  estate,  Jane,  has  to  be  improved,  and 
I  must  remain  to  superintend  those  unprove- 
ments." 

"  Cannot  some  other  person  be  appointed  ? 
To  me  the  case  is  desperate  !  I  know  that  in 
one  of  your  phrenzies — in  one  of  your  parox- 
ysms of  remorse — you  will  reveal  that  secret 
which  will  consign  you  to  the  scaffold,  and  me 
to  perpetual  exile  !     I  am  sme  of  it !' 

"  No,  Jane  ;  no  !"  cried  Geoige,  with  energy, 
"  never  will  that  secret  be  by  me  revealed." 

"  Sir,  I  know  too  much  of  you  to  attach  even 
the  slightest  importance  to  what  you  say.  I 
feel  convinced  that  this  'wi/l  be  the  result,  and 
therefore  require  you  to  accompany  your  brother. 
I'll  endure  no  longer  these  torturws  of  apprehen- 
sion. Your  brother  wishes  you  to  accompany 
him.  Do  so.  Go,  sir;  and  never  let  me  see 
your  fiice  again  !" 

"  But  I  cannot  go  !" 

"  You  must !" 

"  I  icill  not  go  till  he  returns." 

*  Then,  sir,  you  know  what  follows." 

"  Wliat !  will  you  denoimce  me  f 

« I  will !" 

"  Yoa  dare  not  do  it" 

"  Dare  not !" 

"N-.!" 

"  Yi  tu'll  see.  It  is  not  my  own  safety  alone 
that  I  regard ;  but  rather  than  cause  a  father's 
heart  to  be  broken.  I'd  denounce  a  hundred  men 
like  you,  and  feel  that  I  had  done  my  duty." 

"  Jane,"  said  George,  in  tones  of  intense  eam- 
e'^tness,  ••  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  a  man 
vill  not  be  driven — there  \\a  point  at  which  he 
will  slop  au  1  turn  and  boldly  brane  destruction  ! 
To  this  point  you  have  chiven  nie,  and  hence  I 
say  that  you  dare  not  denounce  me  !  And 
why  ?  Not  because  you  have  not  the  power  to 
destroy  me,  f  >r  you,  and  you  alone,  possess  that 
power;  n.it  ixicause  you  have  not  the  .spirit  to 
do  it,  fir  I  find  !hat  you  have  the  spirit  of  a  ti- 
gress ;  but  bp.ranse  you  have  !iot  \]tv /irarf  Ui 
do  it! — for  I  know  that  you  liave  a  heart,  Jane, 


although,  unhappily,  it  beats  not  for  me.  Yoti 
have  not  the  soul  to  do  it  I — nor  have  you  so 
reckless  a  contempt  for  that  agony  of  wliick 
such  an  act  would  be  the  germ !  You  denounce 
me.  Well:  you  save  yourself — I  know  not 
whether  you  could  do  so  now — but  let  it  be  so 
— you  save  yourself  But  could  you  ever  be 
h[..ppy  again  <  You  denounce  him  who  loves 
you  ardently — say  you'll  not  l>elieve  it— -(^ay 
that  you  will  not. — you  denounce  the  father  c4 
youi-  child  !  While  that  cluld,  Jane,  in  its  purest 
innocence,  is  clinging  to  its  mother's  breast,  at 
once  deriving  and  imparting  delight,  will  it  not 
be  a  sweet  leflection,  Jane,  that  you,  its  mother, 
and  you  alone,  consigned  its  father,  w!io  loved 
you  fondly,  and  would  have  cherished  it,  to  the 
bloody  scaitold !  It  grows,  and  you  watch  its 
gr(twth  with  feelings  of  ecstacy.  Perhaps  it 
bears  some  resemblance  to  him — perha})s,  in 
order  to  torture  you  the  more,  the  resemblance 
is  striking.  Well !  Wlien  you  gaze  upon  it 
with  feelings  of  pride,  and  smooth  its  hair,  and 
caress  it  with  rapture,  and  listen  with  delight  to 
its  innocent  prattle,  will  not  additional^'')//  spring 
from  the  remembrance  that  you,  and  you  alone, 
with  cold-blooded  heartlessne.ss,  delivered  its 
fother  into  the  hangman's  hands  ?  The  child 
grows  up,  and  its  father's  fate  can  be  concealed 
no  longer  :  it  kni-iws  that  you,  without  necessity, 
brought  me  t(J  an  ignominious  end !  If  it  be  a 
boy,  what  will  be  his  feelings  ?  Will  he  love 
you  for  it  ?  Love  you !  Why  he  will  loathe 
you !  And  if  it  be  a  girl,  what  will  be  her 
pr*'spects  { — what  her  fate  ?  She  ascertains  that 
her  father  was  hanged,  and  that  her  mother  was 
— Jane,  Jane !'" — he  added,  as  she  bm-st  into 
tears — "  reflect  upon  the  tortures  you  would 
have  to  endure  !  Denounce  me,  and  prepare  to 
feel  the  torments  of  the  damnetl !  If  you  care 
not  for  your  oicn.  heart  being  withered,  have 
some  sense  of  feeUng  for  your  offspring  !  Will 
you,  can  you,  brave  these  terrors,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  revenged  upon  tne  ?  If  you  do 
not  love  me — if  you  never  did  love  me — pause 
before  you  plunge  into  the  abyss  of  horror.  If 
you  do  it,  you  do  it  recklessly — gratuitously ! 
There  is  no  necessity  for  it :  i/our  safety  does 
not  demand  it.  All  the  misery  you  would  thus 
engender,  may  by  silence  be  averted;  and 
whether  you  marry  me  or  not,  Jane,  to  you  and 
yours  I  will  ever  be  kind." 

Jane,  who  wept  bitterly,  rose  and  left  the 
room ;  and  shortly  afterwards  the  servant 
brought  liim  the  following  note,  which  had  beeu 
evidently  written  with  a  trembling  hand : — 


"Sir, 


"  Our  interview  is  at  an  eiicL 

"  Jane  Freeman.' 


Having  read  this  note,  George  smiled  tri 
umphantly,  and  almost  immechately  left  the 
house. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  having  passed  the  gate. 
"  JVow  I  feel  that  I  am  secure  !  Tlie  father  of 
her  child  ! — I  touched  her  there.  This  is  better 
than  killing  !  I  have  no  wish  to  destroy  her — 
all  1  want  is  to  be  secure :  I  have  enough  blood 
on  my  conscience  already.  Conscience  ! — away 
with  it !     Fool,"  he  added  thoughtfuDy,  "  to  tallc 
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thus — fool !  Wlio  can  repudiate  it  ?  Who  can 
destroy  it  ?  Wlio,  in  reality,  can  hold  it  in  con- 
tempt ?  It  is  the  sjjirit  of  the  devil  working 
within  us,  to  give  us  a  tase  of  his  torments  on 
eartli.  We  have  no  command  over  it — there  it 
is  :  a  tyrant,  whose  power  is  absolute,  torturing 
us  at.  will.  Away  with  conscience !  Fool ! — 
fool !  More  blood  would  increase  those  tortures, 
antl  lience  it  is  well  to  avoid  it.  I  want  only  to 
lie  safe,  and  I  feel  that  I  am  safe  now.  The 
cliild  is  my  security.  But  if  it  should  die  ? 
Perish  the  thought ! — Again  you  are  a  fool. 
The  thought  will  hve  as  long  as  the  child.  It 
were,  however,  useless  now  to  speculate  on  that. 
It  inai/  die  ;  and  if  it  should,  why  some  other 
.security  must  be  thought  of  Had  she  not  left 
the  room,  I  think  that  I  might  have  persuaded 
her  to  marry.  She  loves  me  still,  I  perceive  I 
She  may  disgiv-se,  but  she  cannot  destroy  that 
ftjeling ;  and  therefore,  if  even  the  child  should 
die,  I  .-ihall  have  that  to  work  upon  stiU ! 

On  his  retin-n  to  the  Hall,  he  found  Charles 
engaged  in  completing  tlie  arrangements  for  his 
departure  in  the  morning ;  and  when  Charles 
had  niade  a  few  additional  suggestions — for  he 
gave  no  iuntructions  whatever — having  refer- 
ence to  the  estate,  George  inquired  wliich  of  the 
feervants  he  mteaded  to  take  with  liim. 

"  Dear  me  !"  rephed  Charles,  "  I  never  thought 
of  that.  Juliana,  of  course,  wiU  take  her  own 
maid ;  but — let  me  see — I  should  Uke  to  take 
Cornelius." 

"  Will  he  go  ?"  inqiured  George. 

"  I  sliould  say  so  !" 

"  He's  a  man  of  property,  now  !"  suggested 
George,  with  a  smile. 

"  Well,  we'U  ask  him,  at  all  events,"  said 
Charles ;  who  at  once  rang  the  bell,  wliich  Cor- 
ney,  with  his  characteristic  promptitude,  an- 
swered. 

"  Cornehus,"  contiimed  Charles,  "  you  are  of 
course  aware  that  I  am  going  abroad  for  a  time. 
Would  you  like  to  go  with  me  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir  !"  rephed  Corney  ;  '■  yes,  that  I 
sJiould!' 

"  Very  well.  I  forgot  to  name  it  to  you  be- 
fore, but  there  is  yet  plenty  of  time  for  you  to 
make  whatever  little  preparations  you  may 
deem  nece.s.sary.  You  can  have  the  remainder 
of  the  day  to  yourself  We  start  in  the  morn- 
ing." 

Corney  bowed  and  withdrew,  and  went  im- 
nediately  to  Sarah,  and  made  a  sign  for  her  to 
follow  him,  which  she  did  with  a  smile ;  and 
having  led  lier  into  one  of  the  drawing-rooms,  he 
kissed  her,  and  said  with  a  feeling  of  pride, 
*  Sally,  my  love,  what  do  you  think  ?  I'm  go 
mg  abroad — I'm  going  to  Italy — I'm  going  witli 
^Ir.  Ciiarles !  He's  just  asked  me,  and — we 
start  to-morrow." 

Sarah  turned  as  pale  as  death,  and  clung  to 
his  arm,  and  trembled. 

"  Wliy,  what's  the  inatter  ?"  he  continued. 
'■  Don't  you  hke  me  to  go  ?" 

"  How  far  is  this  Italy  from  here  ?"  she  con- 
tinued. 

"  Why,  I  don't  ktK)W  exactly  how  many  miles, 
but  it's  something  like  a  variety  of  tliousands. 
I  shouldn't  be  able  to  find  it  my.self,  because  it's 
•omewhere  about  the  othej.-  end  of  ihe  world. 


But  the  ship  knows  the  waj  :  that'll  take  us 
right  enough." 

"  What,  have  you  then  to  cross  the  sea  ?" 

"  Cress  the  sea  ?  Yes.  What  of  that  ?  Who's 
afaid  i" 

"  But,  you  may  be  drownded,  or  a  thousand 
tilings !" 

"  Drownded  I  Why  should  I  be  drownded 
any  more  than  any  other  man  in  hfe  ?  Other 
men  cross  the  sea — millions  of  'em — without, 
being  drownded,  and  why  shouldn't  1  ?" 

"  Yes,  dear,  but  see  what  dreadful  shipwTecka 
we  read  of  which  couldn't  occur  upon  land," 

"  Shipwrecks  !  Look  here  : — is  it  Ukely — is 
it  even  half  likely — that  Mr.  Charles,  and  Mr. 
Lejeune,  and  Mi.ss  Lejeune,  and  Mr.s.  Wardle 
would  go  if  they  they  thought  they  were  going 
to  be  sliipwrecked  f 

"  No,  dear,  not  if  they  thought  they  should  ! 
But  shipwrecks  come  so  unexpected  !  I'm  sure 
it  was  only  the  other  day,  dear,  I  was  reading 
of  a  shipwreck  in  a  book  where  the  ship  went 
down,  and  the  men  in  the  boats  cast  lots  to  see 
which  should  be  killed  and  eaten  by  the  others 
Now  you  know  that's  very  shocking,  Cornelius !' 

"  Don't  trouble  your  sentiments  at  all  about 
shipwrecks  or  anything  of  that.  We  shall  be 
all  right,  and  when  I  come  back  I'll  marry  you, 
Sally  my  love,  stunning  !'' 

"  But  suppose  you  should  never  come  back, 
Cornelius  ?     What  Avould  become  of  me  then  ?" 

"  Don't  trouble  your  head  about  any  such 
rubbish.  I  tell  j^ou  I'm  safe  to  come  back. 
Can't  you  believe  me  ? ' 

"  Yes,  dear  Cornelius,  yes,"  replied  Sarah, 
tremulously,  as  she  burst  into  tears.  "  I  can 
believe,  dear  anything  you  say,  when  I  know 
that  you  know  what  you're  saying  is  right. 
But  you  can't  know,  dear,  what  may  occur : 
you  can't  tell  wliat  may  happen  at  sea.  ITie 
ship  may  go  and  split  upon  a  rock,  or  it  may 
be  swallowed  up  in  an  everlasting  gulph,  or  it 
may  even  catch  lire,  Cornelius." 

"  Well,  if  it  sliould,  there'll  be  plenty  of 
water  to  put  it  out — we  shan't  have  to  go  far 
for  that !  But  don't  think  of  anything  at  all 
of  the  sort.  Think  of  the  universal  feelings  I 
shall  have  for  you  when  I  come  back,  Sally. 
That'll  be  the  time  !  Why  I  shall  be  fit  to  eat 
you !  Absence  makes  them  feelings  more 
sharper.  Look  at  a  man  which  hasn't  had  a 
dinner  for  a  serious  variety  of  days.  Won't 
he  shake  a  rump  steak  by  the  collar  when  he 
get's  it !  Why  he'll  take  and  eat  it  with  vera- 
city 1  And  I  shall  be  ready  to  take  and  eat 
you.  I'll  tell  you  what's  o'clock  when  I  come 
back — you  shall  know  the  time  to  a  minute ! 
Resides,  these  foreign  parts  opens  a  man's  sen- 
sibilities, stretches  his  sentiments,  and  walks 
into  his  mind  !  It  makes  him  about  five-and- 
twenty  times  a  m;vn,  and  fit  to  converse  with 
the  nobbiest  in  nature  !  He  sees  life — a  man 
which  goes  to  foreign  parts  does — real  and  uni- 
versal life! — and  knows  more  when  he  comes 
back  than  he'd  learn  herein  two  eternities.  It's 
wonderful  what  a  man  which  travels  picks  up. 
You  should  only  liear  one  of  'era  talk,  that's 
all.  There's  no  such  a  thing  as  a  finish  to  it 
He'll  go  on  and  on,  as  if  his  tongue  was  im 
moi  tal,  and  make  your  hair  stand  up  on  end." 
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"  But  you  don't  want  to  go  to  learn  to  talk, 
dear,"  said  Sarah  ;  "  you  are  able  to  talk  beau- 
tiful nosv  1" 

"  Can't  come  it  anything  like  what  they  can, 
and  so  you'll  say  when  I  return.  I'll  tell  you 
all  about  the  real  Bengal  tigers,  and  regular 
rhinoceroses,  and  all  that ;  and  ex])ostriculate 
about  the  live  natives  which  are  allowed  to 
have  as  many  naked  wives  as  they  like — wliicii 
is  different  to  what  it  is  here  in  this  country, 
where  one's  thought  enough  ;  and  the  sea,  and 
the  rocks,  and  the  lakes,  and  the  mountains 
i^ithout  any  top  to  "em  at  all,  but  going  up  into 
Uie  other  world,  and  clean  through  it,  and — " 

"  Well,  dear,"  said  Sarah,  breaking  the  chain 
of  his  eloquence,  "  but  you  can  talk  about  all 
this  now  ;  and  as  for  the  naked  wives  you 
epeak  of,  I'm  sure  it's  a  shame  it's  allowed. 
I  wouldn't  see  such  undecent  sights  ;  they're 
right  on  disgraceful  to  be  beheld — the  bold 
indelicate  creatures !  I'm  sure  they're  not  fit 
for  a  Christian  to  see." 

"  Oh,  its  thought  nothing  of  there  !  they  all 
do  it  and  save  the  expense  of  clothes.  If  they 
did'nt,  how  would  a  man  supjwrt  such  a  mob 
of  wives  ?  If  they  all  dressed  there  as  they 
dress  out  here,  a  man  would  want  a  mint  to 
pay  for  petticoats  alone  1" 

"  Then  they  oughtn't  to  have  so  many,"  re- 
turned Sarah,  with  a  feeling  of  virtuous  indig- 
nation. "  If  they  can't  afford  to  keep  them 
decent,  they  ouglitn't  in  fact,  to  have  any  at 
all.  I  wonder  they're  not  ashamed  of  them- 
selves I  For  mv  part,  I'd  make  them  lie  abed 
all  day :  they  never  should  go  out  so." 

"  7'/iey  don't  care  a  mite  about  it:  they're 
used  to  it." 

"  Then  they  ought  to  live  by  themselves.  If 
I'd  my  will,  I'd  shut  up  the  country,  and  let  no 
Christians  in  at  all.  It's  right  on  shocking  to 
think  of,  and  if  I  were  you,  Coriieiiu.s,  I 
wouldn't  go  and  see  such  indelicate  sights." 

"  Oh,  I  must  go,"  said  Corney.  "  1  told  Mr. 
Charles  that  I'd  go." 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't,  Cornelius,  dear." 

"  Don't  you  be  a  mite  alarmed.  You  may 
take  your  oath  I  shan't  fall  in  love  with  any  of 
that  lot." 

"  No,  dear,  I'm  not  in  the  least  afraid  of 
that ;  but  I  really  wish  you  wouldn't  go,  tiear." 

"  Why,  we  can  write  to  each  other  like  life  ! 
You'll  see  what  stunning  letters  I'll  send  you ! 
/'//  tell  you  what's  o'clock  in  them  letters  ! 
ril  walk  into  your  sensibilities.  /'//  show 
you  how  many  feelings  make  five,  and  how 
universal  one  heart  can  feel  for  another.  You'll 
Bee !  You'll  have  nothing  to  do  while  I  am 
gone,  but  to  be  on  the  look  out  for  letters." 

"  But  wiiat  do  you  want  to  go  at  all  for, 
dear  ?  You  don't  want  to  be  any  longer  in 
service." 

"  No,  Sally  ;  no,  my  love  :  I  know  I'm  inde- 

{ indent, — independent  of  service,  at  least ; 
»ut  I  can't  bear,  you  know,  to  be  ungrateful. 
Why  didn't  Mr.  Charles  ask  James  or  Willian 
or  John  to  go  with  him  ?  Why,  because  he 
wished  me  to  go,  and  me  alone."  Wouldn't  it 
have  been  ungrateful,  Sally,  my  love,  if  after 
all  Sir  John  has  done  for  me,  I'd  refused  ? 
Why,  of  course  it  would.     He  wishes  me  to 


go,  and  as  a  universal   matter  of  gratitude,   I 
um.sl." 

Sarah  wept,  but  said  no  more,  when  he  kiss- 
ed her  and  went  to  look  after  liis  sliirtn,  while 
.she  sought  tlie  widow  ;  and  having  ascertained 
that  Juliana's  maid,  a  pretty  little  delicate 
blonde,  was  going  with  tiiem.  she  obtained  leave 
of  absence  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  went  to 
consult  Corney's  aunt. 

Having  arrived  at  Craske's  house  in  a  state 
of  intense  jjerspiration,  she  was  received  witli 
the  utmost  kindness  by  the  good  old  lady,  wiio 
perceiving  in  an  instant  that  something  had 
happened  inquired  most  anxiously,  "  wliat  on 
airlh"  it  was. 

"  He's  going,"'  replied  Sarah,  greatly  excited 
— "  he's  going  to  leave  us:  he's  going  to  go 
into  foreign  parts,  where  all  the  women  run 
about  naked  !     Would  you  believe  it?" 

"  Who,  dear  ?  Who's  a  goiu'  ?  who  do  you 
mean  ?" 

"  Cornelius." 

"  He  a  goiu'  to  foreign  parts  ?" 

"  He's  off  to-morrow  moruing  with  Mi. 
Charles." 

"  To-morrow  mornin'  1" 

"  Yes  !  and  Iie'U  be  drownded,  I  knov)  he  will  I 
We  never  shall  see  him  again." 

"  A  goin'  to  foreign  parts,"  said  aunt  Ann, 
with  a  peculiar  expression  of  incredulity,  "  to 
morrow  mornin'  ?     What,  Coiney  ?" 

"  Yes,  as  true  as  I  am  alive." 

"  He  shan't  go  to  foreign  parts  !  He  shan't 
go  and  get  drownded  1  Tliere  ain't  no  sort  of 
necessity  for  it  now  1' 

"  Don't  let  him  go  at  all.  Pray  don"t.  Set 
your  face  against  it.  Yon  can  persuade  him. 
He'll  be  a  comfort  here;  but  while  he  is  gone 
we  shall  Ije  wretched.  Fray  don't — pray  don't 
let  him  go  at  all." 

"  He  shan't  go!  I'll  see  all  round  about 
that !  He  ain't  a  goin'  to  go  and  get  dmwnded 
now.  What's  the  gooil  of  bringin'  boys  up  to 
be  drownded  ? — Here  Bill  !"  she  added,  calling 
to  one  of  the  men,  "  wliere's  yer  master  ?" 

"  Arter  the  pigs."  replied  Bill. 

"  Do  yow  go  and  tell  him  to  come  here  at 
onest !" 

"  Very  well,  marm,"  said  Bill,  who  moved 
towards  the  piggery,  at  the  rate  of  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  an  hour,  and  very  deliberately  told 
his  master  that  he'd  "  got  to  go  and  cut  in  like 
life." 

Craske,  wondering  what  could  have  happen- 
ed, and  hoping  that  the  house  v.-as  not  in  flames, 
left  the  pigs,  and  on  entering  the  room  in  which 
Sarah  was  sitting,  aunt  Ann  said,  '•  It  uiarn't 
be  !  I'll  take  care  it  shan't  !  What  d'ye 
tiiink  1  Here's  Corney  a  goin'  to  foreign  parts! 
to  a  place  they  call  Italy,  right  at  the  v.ry 
other  end  of  the  world,  where  the  women  go 
naked,  and  Bengal  tigers  run  about  just  like 
rats." 

"  What  d've  say  ?  Corney's  a  goin'  ?"  said 
Craske. 

"  Yes,  he  thinks  he's  goin'  in  the  morning, 
but  he  ain't." 

•'  Corney  a  goin'  to  foreign  parts  !  He  marn't 
go  to  foreiirn  parts." 

"  Dou't  1  say  so  ?     He  shan't  go  !     Ill  tie 
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him  bv  the  leg  first.  He'll  p'raps  get  drownded, 
or  a  thousand  tilings  ■  what  does  he  know  about 
the  sea  >  he  can't  swim.  P'raps  he'll  get  swal- 
lowed up  whole  by  the  savage.s  ;  tiiey're  not 
at  all  nice.  I  say  he  shan't  go  :  I'm  'tarniined 
he  shan't ;  and  so  that's  all  round  about  that." 

"  Do  persuade  him  otf  it,  there's  a  good 
soul."  said  Sarah.  "  I  wouldn't  have  him  go 
for  the  world." 

"  Well,  but  look  here,"  said  Craske,  who 
felt  quite  bewildered.  "  I  don't  understand 
this  at  all.  You  say  Corney's  a  goin'  to  foreign 
parts,  and  he's  going  to  start  to-niorrow  niorn- 
iii';  but  vow  don't  mean  to  say  which  he's 
goin'  to  leave  annit  comin'  to  say  good  bye  *" 

"  But  he  shan't  say  good  bye,"  said  aunt 
A  an,  "  I'm  'tarmined." 

'•  Well,  but  why  dt)es  he  go  ?  Who's  he 
goiii'  with  ?  and  what's  he  goiu'  for  ?  Let's 
know  suften  a'oout  it." 

'■  Mr.  Charles  is  going,"  said  Sarah,  "  and 
Mr.  bejeune.  ami  Miss  Lejeune,  and  Mrs.  W^ar- 
dle.  tlieyre  all  going  together,  and  want  Cor- 
nelius to  go  with  them." 

"Oil  that's  it  I  He's  gohr  with  them;  that 
alters  the  case  !     Let  him  go  by  all  means." 

"  What !"  cried  aunt  Ann,  •'  to  be  drownded  !" 

" Oh  !  hell  not  be  drownded." 

"  Brother,  brother,  how  vow  talk  !  How 
can  vow  tell  what  may  happen  ?  How  can  any 
monal  upon  airth  tell  that  he  won't  come 
back  a  dead  corpse  ^  He  shan't  go,  I  tell  vow 
he  shan't  go ;  and  if  I  say  he  shan't  go,  he 
shan  t.  Bill !"  she  added,  calling  to  that  active 
individual,  '"  mount  one  of  the  horses,  and  gal- 
lop to  the  Hall,  and  tell  Cornelius  to  come  here 
at  onest." 

Bill  certainly  obeyed  her  as  far  as  mounting 
one  of  tlie  horses  went,  but  the  horse  he  mount- 
ed had  evidently  not  been  taught  to  gallop  in 
his  early  days,  and  was  rather  too  old  then  to 
learn.  Bill,  however,  caused  him  to  compro- 
mise the  matter,  for  a  ground-ash  well  applied, 
convinced  him  that  he  had  better  trot ;  which 
he  did,  and  nearly  jolted  the  life  out  of  Bill. 

"  Surtney,"  said  Craske,  when  this  courier 
had  been  despatched,  "  one  o'  the  others  would 
do  ju-it  as  well.  A  travellin'  servant  is  but  a 
travellin'  servant,  and  nolhin'  else  all  the  world 
over,  and  as  Corney's  had  this  here  sum  o'  mo- 
ney left  him,  he  don't  ought  to  go  arout  making 
his  will." 

"  That's  what  I  look  at,"  cried  aunt  Ann 
j)romptly.  "  He  ain't  like  a  man  wjiich  has 
nothin'  to  lose.  If  anythin'  was  to  occur  to  iiiin 
now — if  he  was  to  be  drownded,  or  nnvthiii'  o' 
that,  I  should  never  fcjrgive  myself — never 
But  he  shan't  go.  What  does  he  want  to  go 
for?  What  does  he  know  about  these  foreign 
parts?  and  what  tioes  lie  want  to  pick  up  to 
ruigii  ways  for  '.  Hosv  many  miles  does  he  say 
it  is,  dear  V 

"  He  di>n't  kii  w  exact,"  replied  Sarah,  "  but 
he  says  he  kn<'ws  it's  a  variety  of  thousands.'' 

"Look  at  that!  How  can  we  ever  expect 
to  see  him  again  ?  Lo<jk  at  the  shipwrecks  we 
see  in  the  papers." 

"  That's  what  I  look  at,''  said  Sarah,  "  and 
that's  what  I  told  him,  and  'specially  them 
where  they  eat  each  other  up."  i 


'  "  Yow're  quite  right,  my  dear,"  sa.d  aunt 
Aim,  "  very  right.  8ee  what  a  horrible  thing 
it  would  be,  if  he  was  to  eat  the  lady's-maid,  or 
the  lady's  maid  was  to  eat  him.  Yow  say 
they're  a  goin'  together.  Look  at  that  I  Why 
it's  right  on  shockin'  to  think  about,  and  'speci- 
ally when  there's  no  call  at  all  for  him  to  go." 
1  "  Sartney,"  said  Craske ;  "  there's  no  call 
for  him  to  go." 

j  "  Then  don't  let  him  go,"  cried  Sarah  ;  "  pray 
',  don't.  Persuade  him  otf  it — do,  there's  a  good 
soul — do!  See  what  a  comfort  he'd  be  to  us 
all!" 

j  "  Well,  we  shall  see  what  he  says  when  he 
comes.  Sartney  it  ain't  like  as  though  he  must 
go,  and  sutfen  might  happen  ! ' 

"  Of  course,"  said  aunt  Ann,  "  and  would,  no 
doubt,  and  then  we  should  never  forgive  our- 
selves. I  thought  I  should  hear  o'  suffen 
awful,  by  my  dream  last  night,  I  were  sartin' 
of  it,  and  here  it  is,  and  yet  some  '11  say  there 
'  ain't  iiothen  in  dreams.  Do  yow  come  up  stairs 
along  o'  me,  my  dear,  and  when  he  comes,  wf^ll 
soon  see  1k)W  it's  to  be." 

Sarah  accordingly  went  with  her  friend,  who 
{freely  developed  her  plan  of  attack,  and  having 
i  sufficiently  dwelt  upon  shipwrecks  in  general, 
and  cannibalism  in  particular,  they  rejoined 
I  Craske,  who  was  smoking  his  pipe,  just  as  Cor- 
ney  came  into  the  yard. 

"  Here  he  is !"  cried  Sarah,  who  was  on  the 
look  out. 

"  Now  then,"  said  Craske, "  don't  let's  aU  speak 
together.     Which  on  us  is  to  speak  fust  ?" 

"  Do  yow,"  repUed  Aunt  Ann ;  "  do  yow.  Do 
yow  see  what  yow  can  do  with  him  fust,  and 
then  I  can  foller  up  arter." 

"  Whiit !  Sally,  my  love  !"  cried  Comey  aa, 
he  entered  :  "  you  here  !'' 

"  Yes,  Cornelius,"  replied  Sarah,  faintly ;  "  I 
came  to  bring  the  dreadful  news." 
"  The  dreadful  news  ?" 

"  Come  you  here,  Comey,  bor,"  said  Craske ; 
"  come  here  and  sit  afore  me.  So,"  he  continued, 
when  Comey  had  obeyed,  "  yow're  a  goin'  to 
foreign  pm-ts,  I  hear." 

'•  Yes,"  replied  Comey,  "  we're  off  in  tlie 
morning." 

"  An'  was  yow  a  goin'  arout  comin'  so  much 
as  to  say  good  bye  ?" 

"  Why,  I  have  come  to  say  good  bye  to  you, 
havn't  I  ?" 

"  Yes,  when  yow  was  sent  for  " 
"  Sent  fur  1  nobody  came  for  me.** 
"  What,  havn't  yow  seed  our  Bill  ?'' 
"  Not  a  bit  of  him  ;  unless  that  was  him  on 
an  old  cart-horse,  wliich  he  paid  about  die  head 
and  ears,  I  thought,  pretty  tidy." 
"  But  yow  know  Bill  V 

"  Yes ;  but  if  that  was  him,  he  was  a  long  way 
off  me.  I  thought  it  was  somebody  going  foi  a 
doctor." 

"  Well,"  said  Craske,  "  that's  nayther  here  nor 
there.  Question  is,  what  do  yow  want,  bor,  to 
go  to  foreign  parts  for  T' 

"  That's  what  I  want  to  know."  exclaimed 
Aunt  Ann,  who  thought  tliis  process  of  question- 
ing slow.  "  \Miat  do  yow  want  to  go  for  when 
there's  no  call  for  it  ? — yow  above  all  other  men 
upon  aiilh !     'Taint  as  if  yow  was  obleedged  to 
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JO  I  'Taint  a?  if  vow' J  got  no  fle-ih  U)  care  for 
yer  !  'Taint  a.s  if  goiti'  to  fnrciga  parts  was  your 
bread!  I  "say  that  yow've  got  no  riL(lii  to  i^o. 
I  say  tliat  yow  il.in't  ought  to  t)iink  about  goin'. 
Wliat  business  have  i/oiv  for  to  go  to  sea,  and 
get  shipwrecked,  and  ih'owiidod,  and  east  away, 
and  IltMven  in  his  inercy  knows  wliat !  I  say 
it's  a  shanu' and  a  -^in  to  think  afH)ut  it.  What 
do  yow  know  iibout  tlie  ^ea  ?  What  can  yow 
know  about  it  i.  [  was  on  it  oncst,  and  that  was 
at  Yarmouth  nigh  si^:  and  tifty  years  ago,  and 
Tm  sure  that  it,  turned  me  so  sick  and  so  ill  that 
die  I  thoughi  I  must.  I  tell  yow,  yow're  not  at 
all  fit  to  go.  Yowve  never  bin  brought  up  to 
it ;  yow  know  iiothin'  about  it,  and  don  t  want  to 
know.  What  do  yow  want  to  know  for  ?  What 
do  \'ow  want  to  run  iieadlong  into  danger  for,  as 
ifyoww.is  nobody  wi'  nothin'  to  lose?  What 
do  yow  want  to  cros.s  the  sea  for,  which  the 
waves  rolls  mountains  high,  foamin'  like  soap- 
suds and  wa-shia'  tile  clouds,  and  then  comin' 
down  with  a  roar!  Why  yow'd  go  into  fits,  I 
know  yow  would  !  Yow'd  never  come  home 
here  ahve,  and  as  sich  yow  needn't  think  about 
goin'  at  all — " 

"  Well  but  listen,"  said  C<imey. 

"  Don  t  tell  me,'  continued  his  aunt,  who  had 
wound  lierself  up  like  the  works  of  an  alarum 
bell,  and  fotddiit  stop  till  the  weight  of  her  elo- 
quence hand  run  down.  "  I  tell  yow,  yow  don't 
ouglu  to  think  about  goin';  and,  moreover  than 
that,  yow  ncediTbt  tiinik  about  goin',  for  go  yow 
shan't !  I'll  lose  my  life  first !  What  on  airth 
do  yow  want  to  go  for  T 

"  I'll  tell  you."  i^aid  Oorney. 

"Apooty  thhig  indeed!"  pursued  his  auntj 
who  had  not  d'jne  by  any  means  ;  "  a  pooty 
thing  indeed,  here  to  go  all  this  number  o'  thous- 
ands o'  miles,  and  for  what  ?" 

"  To  see  life  !'■ 

"  To  see  hfe  !  Do  yow  mean  the  life  that's 
in  them  impudent  hussies-^them  b<:)ld  and  un- 
nateral  women  y'>w  talked  about  to  Sarah  this 
mornin'  \  Is  that  the  sort  o'  life  yow  want  to 
see  ?  Why  I'm  ashamed  o'  yow — right  on 
ashamed  !  Sich  siglits  ain't  fit  for  Christians  ! 
Keep  yow  at  home,  bor,  and  lead  a  stiddy  hfe, 
and  don't  yow  ruii  about  arter  such  sights  as 
them  ! " 

"  Will  y(  lU  let  lU'  ■  get  a  word  or  two  in  edge- 
ways V  said  Corney.  as  his  aunt  stopped  to  Avind 
herself  up  ii:;ain,  '•  Will  you  hear  me  just  speak  ? 
because  if  y.  ^u  will  I'll  tell  you  all  exactly  what's 
o'clock." 

"  That'll  do,"  said  Craske ;  "  it's  yowre  turn 
now :  go  on." 

"  Well !  Mr.  Charles  rings  for  me,  and  says, 
'Cornelius,  yon  know  that  I'm  going  abroad, 
will  you  go  wi!h  ipe  ?'  What  could  I  .say?. 
Could  I  say.  No,  I  won't?  Would  that  have 
been  gratitude  after  all  that  Sir  John  has  donoi 
forme?  No!  Knowing  that  he  wishud  me  to  i 
go, — for  if  he  liadn'l  hrj'd  have  a-kcd  one  of  tliej 
others, — J  .said,  '  Yes  ;  I'll  go,  .sir,'  and  go  I  must; 
and  as  for  sav;igos  and  shipwrecks,  and  tliat  sort 
of  thing,  I  mu.st  .stand  tny  chance  of  course  with 
the  rest." 

"  But  wh;.t  necessity  i.s  there,"  dematided  aunt 
Ajqii,  "  fur  yowre    stunilin'   any    such   chance  ? 


'niero's  no  call  for  it — none — not  the  lessest  io 
the  world  !" 

"  I  nnist  say,"  added  Craske,  "  that  if  yow  do 
go,  vow  don't  ought  to  go  arout  luakin'  yar 
will." 

"  Make  my  will !"  cried  Coniey  ;  "  me  make 
my  will  ? — wliat,  at  my  time  o'  life  ?  Why  if 
1  was  to  make  my  will  I  should  think  I  was  go- 
ing to  die  right  otf." 

"  Yow  ni;i.y  make  yo'WTe  will  if  you  like,"  said 
aunt  Ann,  wIkjiiow  a.ssumed  an  air  of  auihority. 
"  But  look  yow  liere  ! — now  on  this  I'm  'tarmin- 
ed — I  don't  wish  to  do  it,  not  at  all — I  shall  be 
very  sorry  to  have  to  do  it ;  it'll  hurt  ni)-  feelin's 
much  to  do  it — but  just  yow  look  h<ie — make 
yowre  will  if  yow  like,  but  if  yow  go  1  11  alter 
mine  !  and  now  yow  know  my  'tanninatioii." 

"  But  how  can  I  get  otf  it  ? '  cried  Ci>i  iiey. 

"What!"  replied  his  aunt,  "will  yow  niake 
me  beheve  that  one  o'  the  others  won't  do  as 
well  as  yow  T 

"  Why  didn't  Mr.  Charles  ask  one  of  the 
others  ?" 

"  I  don't  care  a  mite  about  what  yow  say  ; 
yow've  no  call  to  go,  and  if  yow  do  go  my  'tar- 
rrunation's  fixed." 

"  Well,  but  I've  packed  all  my  tilings — hand- 
kerchiefs, shirts  and  stockings,  and  all !" 

"  Hankerchiefs,  .shirts,  and  stockings  !  Who's 
to  mend  'em  ?  Who's  to  look  ai'ter  yow  while 
yow're  gone  ?" 

"  Why,  the  lady's  maid ,  she'll  look  after  me !" 

Sarah  burst  into  tears. 

"  The  lady's  maid  !"  cried  his  aunt,  contempt- 
uously ,  "  what,  do  you  tliink  ladies'  maids  menda 
men's  stockings  ?" 

"  Why  shouldn't  they ;  where's  the  law  on 
earth  to  prevent  'em  ?  Sally,  my  girl — come," 
he  added,  "  don't  take  on  so.  It's  nothin'  I  I 
shall  soon  come  back  again  if  I  go." 

'•  But  d(jn't  go,  Cornelius,"  said  Sarah,  "  pray 
don't.  For  my  sake  don't;  for  the  sake  of  your 
father,  for  the  sake  of  your  dear  aunt  and  aU — • 
don't  go.  Consider  what  our  feelings  will  be 
whde  you're  gone.  We  shall  think  that  a 
thousand  things  have  happened.  It  Isn't,  you 
know,  as  your  dear  aunt  says — it  isn't  as  if  you 
were  forced  to  go,  in  order  to  keep  your  situa- 
timi,  because  it  don't  matter  to  you,  Cornelius, 
whether  you  keep  it  or  not ;  and  I'm  sure  if  you 
look  at  tlie  risks  you  11  run,  you'll  see  that  it's 
never  worth  while  to  go  at  aU.  Besides,  you 
hear  what  your  dear  aunt  says  ;  and  I'm  quite 
sure  she'll  be  just  as  good  as  her  word — " 

"  That  I  will,"  interjiosed  aimt  Ann,  firmly. 

"  Look,  then,  Cornelius,  at  what  you'll  get  by 
going,  and  then  look  at  what  you  will  lose. 
Then  again,  dear,  you  don't  want  to  see  more 
life — you've  seen  enough  of  that  already.  You'i'e 
not  like  an  ignorant  man  which  wants  his  facul- 
ties poli.shed  up  !  You  know  more — much  more, 
Coniehus — than  many  a  man  would  jiick  up  in 
tifty  years  ;  and  as  for  your  going  to  leain  how 
to  talk,  why  who  can  talk  more  beautiful  than 
vou  ?  Why  if  you  were  to  see  the  scenes  you 
describes,  you  couldn't  describe  them  more  nice- 
ly !  What,  then,  can  you  want  to  go  for  ?  Don't 
go — pray  don't — there's  a  love  !  You  know  how 
dear  vou  are  to  us  all ;  and  if  anythmg  wis  t4 
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happen  to  vnn,  it  would   Do  the  deatli  of  us — I 
know  it  would. ' 

"Well;  but  Sally,  my  love,"  said  Corney, 
"  how  aui  I  to  get  oti'  of  it  ?" 

"  Easily,  duai,"  replied  Sarah.  "  All  you  have, 
to  do  is  to  see  Mr.  Ciiarles,  and  tell  liiia  your 
friends  are  alaid  of  your  going — or  wliat'll  be 
better,  .>ay  down  right  at  once  that  youie  going 
to  marry  "and  take  a  small  farm,  and  would  feel 
much  obliged  to  him  if  he'd  excune  you." 

"  That'li  be  the  very  tiling,"  said  aunt  Ann — 
"the  verv  thing  !  And  he  can't  feel  oftended  at 
that  !" 

"  Well,"  said  Corney,  "  I  don't  hke  to  do  it, 
but  if  I  must  do  it  I  must ;  and  if  I  do,  the 
sooner  the  better." 

"  Yes,  dear,"  said  Sarah,  "  it  had  better  be 
done  at  once,  and  then,  you  know,  whoever  goes 
■will  liavc  time  to  prepare.  Go  now,  dear,  and 
tell  liim,  and  then  come  back  again." 

"  Well,  but  I  can't  walk  all  that  distance 
back'ards  and  for'ards." 

"  Will,  yow  go  and  do  it  ?"  demanded  Aunt 
Ann. 

"  Well,  I  s'pose  I  must"  replied  Corney.  •'  I 
don't  like  to  go  and  call  off.  but  as  you've  all 
set  your  faces  wholly  against  it,  it's  no  use  for 
me  to  hold  out." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Aunt  Ann;  "  I'll  soon  find 
yow  a  horse  which'll  take  yow  there  and  back, 
bor,  in  no  time. — Dick  !"'  she  cried,  having  open- 
ed the  door — "  put  the  saddle  on  Smiler,  and 
don't  be  long  about  it.  Ain't  that  air  Bill  back 
yetr 

"  No,  marm,"  replied  Dick. 

"  Wliy  what  an  etanial  time  he's  bin.  Now 
move  as  if  yow  wifrtn<  to  dot!  Whatever  on 
ftirth  has  become  o'  that  Bill  f 

"  He's  waiting,  perhaps,"  suggested  Corney. 

"  But  what's  the  good  of  his  waiting  there  ? 
We've  got,  I  believe, — take  one  wi'  the  other— 
tlie  stupidest  men  upon  nature's  airili.  But 
that's  not  the  pint :  the  pint  is  for  yow  to  do 
this,  bor,  with(jut  giving  any  offence.  Yow  can 
say,  if  yow  like,  that  it's  all  along  o'  me  :  that 
I  once  went  to  sea  in  a  fishing-boat  at  Yar- 
mouth nigh  six-and-fifty  year  ago,  and  felt  as 
if  I  didn't  care  whether  I  lived  or  died  !  Yow 
can  bring  me  in  in  any  way,  bor,  yow  like  ;  but 
I  think  that  if  yow  say  what  Saiah  teils  yow 
to  sav,  that  yow're  about  to  get  married,  and 
to  take  a  small  farm,  it'll  show  hi)ii  at  oiiest 
that  yow've  no  right  to  go,  antl  that  if  yow 
went  witii  him,  it  'ud  be  a  loss  o'  time.  There, 
now  go,"  she  added,  as  the  horse  was  brought 
out,  "  and  if  yow  make  liaste  back,  bor,  I'll  ha' 
Burten  nice  for  yowre  tea." 

"Now,  Corney,  bor,'  said  Craske,  "yow 
marn't  olTend  Mi'.  Charles  :  be  sure  yow  don't 
offend  him  :  yow  can  do  it  very  well  arout 
that.  Mind,  whatever  yow  do,  don't  olfeiid 
him." 

"  I  won't,  if  I  can  help  it,"  said  Cornc-y  sharply,  I 
and  left  them  with  an  air  which  convinced  them 
all  that  he  was  not  highly  pleased  with  their 
pnxjeedings. 

"  Now,"  .said  he,  as  he  rode  along  thoughtfully, 
"  this  is  what  I  call  tyranny,  this  is  ! — real  and 
universal  t>Tanny  !  But  it's  allu.'*  the  cas(?  with 
Uiese  old  swells  which  has  got  any  property  to 


leave.  If  you  ofiTi'nd  'em,  good  bye! — it's  all 
u[)l — away  goi^s  (lie  property  from  you  hke 
life!  You  musnt  do  what  you  hke  yourself 
You  must  do  what  ihi-;/  lilce— if  not,  it's  a  case. 
Now,  you  know,  this  is  slavery  in  every  point 
of  the  compas,s,  and  yet  what  are  you  to  do? 
It's  true  I've  got  property  o'  my  own,  but  put 
her's  to  it,  ami  see  how  it'll  be  .swelled  I  Them 
houses  are  worth  three, or  four  hmidied  j.'ounds  • 
Look  at  that  '—look  at*  it  added  to  five  !  Then 
again,  if  I  offend  one  I  may  ofl'end  tlie  oiher, 
and  the  governor's  got  two  or  three  hundred,  of 
cour.se,  altht)ugh  it's  locked  up  in  the  farm.  It 
ain't  perliaps  likely  he'd  leave  it  away  from  me 
— but  then,  who  knows  ?  Who  can  tell  what 
fancy  he  may  take  into  his  head?  Lo('k  at  Sir 
John  leaving  the  estate  clean  away  from  George! 
— and  although  that's  not  to  be  wondered  at  by 
me,  knowing  what  he  is  and  what  games  he'a 
been  up  to  for  years — liow  can  I  tell  that  he 
won't  leave  what  he  has  away  from  me  i  No, 
it  won't  do :  I  must  keep  in  with  them  both,  al- 
though I  must  say  I  don't  a  mite  hke  this  busi- 
ne.ss  of  calling  off  going." 

Having  reached  the  Hall,  and  ascertained  that 
Charles  was  in  the  library,  he  went  to  him,  and 
said  somewhat  tremuloasly,  "Can  I  speak  to 
you,  if  you  please,  sir  *" 

"  Certainly,  CorneUus,"  replied  Charles,  "  What 
is  it  ?" 

"  I  hope,  sir,"  said  Corney,  who  could  scarcely 
get  his  words  out,  so  highly  important  did  he 
deem  Iris  communication — "  I  hope,  sir,  that  what 
I  am  going  to  say  won't  be  thought,  sir,  to  be 
out  of  no  disrespect,  or  any  want,  sir,  of  anything 
like  gratitude;  but  you  know,  sir,  what  old  peo- 
ple are,  sir,  and  'specially  f)ld  women,  which  it's 
difficult,  you  know,  sir,  to  do  anything  with,  and 
which  must  have  their  own  way,  yvw  know,  sir; 
and  as  such  I'm  very  sorry  for  it,  and  I  hope  you 
won't  think  it  any  want  of  respect." 

"  Well,  go  on,  Cornelius — go  on,"  said  Charle.i, 
who  felt  that  Corney  had  still  tlie  power  within 
him  to  make  him.self  a  little  more  intelligible. 

"  I  hope,  sir,  you'll  excuse  me,"  j>urs\R'd  Cor- 
ney, nineh  embarras.scd  ;  "  I  should  like  it  much, 
but  .she's  afraid  o"  the  sea." 

"  Who's  afraid  of  the  sea,  Cornehus  ?  Whom 
are  you  talking  about  ?" 

"  My  aunt,  .sir.  She's  getting  very  old,  sir.  I 
just  went  to  bid  her  good  bye,  and  she  wouldn't 
have  me  leave  to  go  abroad  for  the  world." 

"Oh!"  said  Charles.  "I  see!  Your  aunt 
does  not  approve  of  your  going  abroatl." 

"  She's  afraid,  sir. " 

"Very  good:  then  tell  James  I  want  him.'* 

"  I  hope  you  don't  think  it  any  disrespect  to 
you,  sir." 

"  Not  at  all,  Cornelius:  oh  !  not  at  all." 

"  Besides,  sir,  I  thiiiK  of  marrying,  ai.\d  taking 
a  small  farm." 

"  Well,  Corneliu.s,  well.  I  don't  see  tiiat  yoy 
can  do  better.  Do  I  know  the  person  to  wlx^m 
you  are  about  to  be  married  T 

"  Sarah,  sir — our  Sarah." 

"  Well !  She  apjiears  to  be  a  very  steady 
person." 

"She  is,  sir,"  said  Cornev,  "and  a  vi^y  good 
sort." 

"No  doubt  of  if,  Comehus:  no  doulu     And 
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M  regarils  a  farm,  if  you  wish  to  continue  in  this 
part  of  Uie  country,  speak  to  my  brother  about 
it:  he'll  tind  you  some  huid  :  he  thinks  of  break- 
ing up  some  portion  of  tlie  park.  Speak  to  him 
about  it;  and  be  assured  of  tliis,  that  we  shall 
at  all  times  be  glad  to  render  you  any  assist- 
ance." 

"  I  return  you  many  thanks,  sir,"  said  Corney. 
"  I  sfiould  like  to  go  with  you,  sir, but  I  miistn't.' 

"Say  nu  more  about  that,  Cornelius.  Send 
James  here.' 

Corney  respectfully  bowed,  and  withdrew, 
and  when  he  hail  ascertainiHl  that  James  really 
was  going,  his  indignation  at  that  which  he  term- 
ed his  aunt's  "  universal  tyranny,"  increased. 

"  But  never  mind,"  said  he  to  himself  "  I'll  be 
even  wish  her.  I'll  write  her  a  note,  which  no 
flesh  shall  understand,  and  which'll  serve  her  out 
by  keeping  her  awake  all  night." 

He  then,  inspiring  the  .spirit  of  revenge,  wi'ote 
a  note,  wliich  ran  precisely  as  follows : — 

"  dearauntiwritethesefewlinestoinformyouthat 
inobediencetoyourwishesihavedeclinedtogoa  b  r  o- 
adandthatasjamesi.sgoingandwantstogethisshir  t  s 
andtliingsreadyimustkeepathomeandwaitattable 
audlhereforeicantseeyouixgaiutomghtsonoinoreat 
preseatfromy  ouraffectiouatenephe\v'corueh  uscra  - 
eke.' 

"  There,"  said  he,  having  completed  the  note, 
*  I  think  this'll  be  about  a  clencher.  She'll  be 
all  the  blessed  night  running  over  'he  links  of 
this  chain,  and  that'll  be  what's  call  id  retribu- 
tive justice.  She'll  think  it  some  Hottentot  lan- 
guage or  other,  and  fancy,  of  course,  tlnat  I'm 
going  to  start,  and  all  I've  got  to  do  to  get  out 
of  it,  is  to  say  that  I  was  in  such  a  hurry  I 
couldn't  stop  for  stops." 

He  directed  and  sealed  it,  and  took  it  with 
him  int«  the  stable-yard,  and  found  one  of  the 
boys,  to  whom  he  said,  "  Simon,  if  you  take  this 
note  to  my  aunt,  I  stand  a  shilling ;  but  if  you 
come  back  without  an  answer,  mind,  I  stand  no- 
thing." 

"  /  won't  come  back  arout  an  answer,"  said 
the  boy,  who  held  a  shilling  to  be  a  little  for- 
tune ;  "  I'll  take  care  and  recollect  that." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Corney,  "  mind  you  do. 
Don't  on  any  account  leave  the  place  without  one." 

"  All  right,"  returned  the  boy,  who  put  the 
note  into  his  cap,  and  immediately  started  across 
the  park. 

He  was  not  long  going,  being  anxious  to  see 
the  color  of  the  shilling ;  and  on  his  arrival  at 
Craske's  house,  he  sent  the  note  in,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  told  the  girl  that  he  was  to  wait 
f  )r  an  answer. 

Well !  Aunt  Ann  opened  the  note,  and  ran 
her  eyes  along  the  chain  of  letters  until  her  sight 
was  lost  among  the  links.  She  got  her  specta- 
cles. Well,  they  magnified,  certainly,  but  they 
only  magnified  the  confusion. 

"  What  on  airth  is  the  matter  o'  my  eyes  ?" 
she  exclaimed.  "  I  must  be  a  losin'  my  sir/ht ! 
I  fear  t<^  nm  all  the  letters  one  into  the  other  1 
Dear  me,  I  hope  my  eyes  ain't  a  goin'  .so  fast ! 
Here,  brother,  just  read  this  note,  will  yow  ?" 

"  Sartney,  Ann,"  said  Craske,  putting  on  his 
•pectaclea.    "  It's  from  Corney,  I  s'pose  ?"  i 


"  Yes,  it's  from  him  ;  but  I  fear  so  confa.sod  in 
my  eyes,  1  can't  read  it." 

"  Oh,  we'll  make  it  out,  I  dare  say,  Ann, 
atwixt  us.  Eh  i — What  ?"  he  added  fitfully,  m 
he  looked  at  the  note  with  an  expression  of  cu- 
riosity the  most  intense — "  What, — what's  this? 
Why  its  the  language  o'  where  he  was  goin' — 
Denanti  writhe  se  fcwl  ines  toin  foriuyouth 
atino  bedieiicetoy — Ii's  French  or  (Jreek,  or  suf 
fen  o'  that;  and  as  he  knows  we're  not  high 
lamt,  he  didn't  ought  to  have  sent  it.  Look 
here,  my  dear,"  he  added,  addressing  Sarah,  who 
of  coiu-se  felt  most  anxious  to  know  what  Cor 
ney  had  writtini,  "  see  if  yow  can  make  anything 
out  (jf  it :  I  can't." 

"  It's  some  foreign  language,"  said  Sarah,  as 
she  glanced  at  it.  "  Peihaps  it's  Italian,  where 
he  was  going." 

"And  where  he  is  gohi',"  said  aunt  Ann; 
"  mark  that  1" 

"  I  hope  not,"  replied  Sarah — "  dear  me !  I 
hope  not ;  but  I'm  sure  I'm  not  scholar  enough 
to  know  what  particular  language  it  is." 
"  Who  bix)ught  it  f  inquired  Craske. 
"  One  of  the  boys,"  replied  aunt  Ann. 
"  Have  him  in,  then.     Let's  see  if  he  knowa 
anytliing  about  it." 

Aunt  Ann  called  the  lad  in  at  once,  when 
Craske  said  to  liim,  "  Did  yow  bring  this  here 
note,  bor  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  boy. 
"  Who  from  ?'' 

"  From  Cornehus,  which  told  me  to  wait  for 
an  answer." 

"  We  can't  send  an  answer,  bor :  we  can't  brain 
it.' 

"  Must  have  an  answer,  please,"  said  the  boy, 
wh(3  began  to  think  his  shilling  belonged  to  the 
Apocrypha,  "  Marn't  leave  arout.  It's  petick- 
ler.  He's  off  m  the  mornin' ;  he's  off  to  foreign 
parts." 

"  Did  he  fell  yow  so  ?" 

"  No,  he  didn't  tell  me,  but  coachman  did ;  and 
so,  in  course,  I  know  he's  aguin'." 

"  There,"  said  aunt  Ann, — "  there,  just  what  I 
said  1  Didn't  I  teU  yow  how  it  'ud  be  ?  Well  \ 
— let  him  go — let  hun  go,  and  he  shall  know  it. 
He  .shall  never  have  a  shilUn  o'  mine  wliile  he 
hves." 

"  Do  yow  know  Mr.  Conks  ?''  inquired  Craske, 
addressing  the  boy,  who  stood  in  a  state  of  live- 
ly apprehension  tliat  he  never  should  behold 
that  particular  shilling. 

"  Mr.  Conks  ?"  replied  the  boy ;  "  what,  Mr. 
Conks  the  schoolmaster  ? — that  Mr.  Conks  ?" 

"  Yes,"  rephed  Craske,  "just  down  here  in  the 
*llage." 

"  Oh  yes  !"  said  the  boy,  "  I  went  to  school 
there,  and  so  I've  got  plenty  of  reason  to  know 
liim." 

"  Very  g'wd,"  returned  Craske  ;  "  then  if  yow'll 
just  go  there,  and  tell  him  that  I  shall  be  very 
much  obleeged  if  he'll  just  step  up  here  for  about 
half  a  minit,  I'll  gi'  yow  a  horn  o'  ale,  because 
arout  him  we  can't  send  an  answer  back.'' 

Well.  Tlie  boy  had  no  objection  to  a  horn  of 
ale.  It  would  have  suited  his  palate  then  ex- 
actly :  but  he  didn't  care  so  much  about  the  horn 
of  ale  as  he  did  for  the  shilling,  the  j^ro.spect  of 
which  had  faded  considerably  since  his  arrival; 
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and  as  it  them  ^ppeartd  clear  to  Iiira  that  Mr.  be  able  to  speak  the  words,  let  alone  undei> 
Conks  was  really  the  only  man  going  by  whom  standin'  'em." 

tills  sliilhiig  couid  be  secured  to  him,  he  started,!      "  No,  I  suppose  not :  listen,  for  instance :  whai 
and  liaving  found  that  gentleman,  begged  of  •  would  you  do  with  this — krackkrokivisky  kra 


nim,  as  earnestly  as  if  it  had  been  a  matter  of 
Ufe  i>v  death,  to  accompany  him  to  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Craske  immt^diately,  in  order,  as  he  said 


"  to  settle  a  question  which  none  but  the  high  jit  at  all." 


krivekikekrokra    kikkikniMkkikrykag    krakre 
kro  ?" 

"  Oh !  I  couldn't  bring  my  tongue  to  pronounce 


laiut  could  top." 

AcCdrdingly,  Mr.  Conks,  who  highly  appre 
ciatet.  the  homage  paid  to  his  learning,  accom 
panied  the  boy,  in  tire  full  expectation  of  earn- 
ing at  least  a  mug  of  ale,  of  which  beverage  he 
■was  I'emai'kably  fond. 

"  Muster  Conks,"  said  Craske,  addressing  that 
gentleman  as  he  entered,  "  we've  got  a  note  here 
wiit  in  some  foreign  tongue  that  nayther  of  us 
can  brain  at  all ;  and  as  we  know  that  yow're 
Wonderful  high  larnt  in  languages,  we've  sent  for 
yow  to  be  kind  enough  to  tarn  it  into  sense." 

Mr.  Conks — who  had  acquired  a  reputation 
for  learning  by  a  pompous  delivery  of  high- 
sounding  words  which  legitimately  belonged  to 
no  language  at  all — received  the  note  with  feel- 
ings of  apprehension,  being  conscious  that  if  it 
wei-e  WTitten  in  anytliing  but  English,  he  should 
be  able  to  make  nothing  whatever  of  it. 

"  Ah,"  said  he,  as  he  knit  his  brows  and 
glanced  at  the  note  humedly,  resolved  to  pro- 
nounce it  to  be  one  chaotic  mass  of  unintelhgi- 
ble  nf)nsense ;  "  Oh ! — Let  me  take  a  pinch  of 
snutf." 

lie  did  so.  and  looked  at  the  note  again ;  and 
having  happily  chscovered  the  meaning  of  it  all 
he  slightly  snuled,  and  then  again  looked  learn 
ed  indeed. 

"  As  Cornelius  thinks  of  going  to  Italy,  we 
tliink  it's  Italian,  sir,"  observed  Sarah. 

"  ItaUan,  my  deai- !"  said  Mr.  Conks  pompous 
ly — f(^eling  that  he  might  then  with  perfect 
safety  show  <  )tt^ — '•  that  to  a  man  of  philosophical 
sentiments  makes  no  earthly  odds.  Whether  it 
be  Italian  or  Tiu-kish,  or  Greek  or  Chinese,  or 
Oonstantinopolitaiian,  or  any  other  tongue  that 
ever  entered  the  mouth  of  himianity  since  the 
creation,  within  the  comprehensive  scope  of  the 
terrestrialized  globe,  it  don't  get  over  me." 

"  P'raps  a  mug  of  ale  may  assist  you,"  said 
Craske. 

"  It  may,"  replied  Mr.  Conks  gravely — "  It 
may :  but  rest  inextinguishablj^  assured  that  I 
don't  leave  this  without  making  it  fairly  and 
concisely  out,  let  it  be  whatever  language  it 
may." 

"  Oh,  he's  wonderful  clever !"  whispered  aunt 
Ann  to  Sarali.  "  Nothen's  too  high  larnt  for 
him."  • 

"  Languages,"  pursued  Mr.  Conks,  "  are  so  dis- 
Bimulanoi  us  in  their  peculiarly  characteristic 
collaterulization  of  tenses,  that  it  requires  the 
etudy  of  the  pjiilosopher's  stone  to  be  able  to  un- 
derstand them  all.  Look  at  the  Welsh  lan- 
guage ! — look  at  the  Spanish  ! — l(K)k  at  the 
Irisli  1 — look  at  the  Dutch  ! — look  at  Babel,  which 
we  i-ead  of  in  Genesis ! — look  at  the  cf)ndensed 
confusion  of  tongues  there  !     A  man  must  think 


"  And  yet  you  .see  it  is  to  be  done.  You  see 
it  comes  like  nature  from  me.  But  to  business," 
added  Mr.  Conks,  who  looked  at  the  note  very 
gravely  again.  "  Exactly  !  I  see  !  Very  good 
indeed  !     Well,  you  want  this  translateil  ?" 

"  We  only  want  to  brain  it,"  said  Craske, 
"  that's  all !  —  we  only  merely  want  to  know 
what  it's  all  about." 

"  Very  good.  Then  you  shall  know  what  it's 
aU  about." 

"  C'a7i  you  really  do  it,  sir  ?"  inquired  Sarah, 
anxiously. 

"  Do  it  ?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Conks.  "  Why,  whai 
did  I  tell  you  before  ?  Bring  it  me  in  an  ante- 
tUluvian  language,  or  any  other  language  upon 
earth,  and  I'll  do  it.  Now  hsten,"  he  added ; 
"  attend  to  every  word,  and  you  shall  have  every 
word  of  it  interpreted.  Now,  then,  this  is  what 
he  says  : — '  Dear  Aunt — I  write  these  few  hues 
to  inform  you  that,  in  obedience  to  your  wishes, 
I  have  dechned  to  go  abroad  ;  and  that  as  James 
is  going,  and  wants  to  get  his  shirts  and  things 
ready,  I  must  keep  at  home  and  wait  at  table, 
and  therefore  I  can't  see  you  again  to-night.  So 
no  more  at  present  from  your  aft'ectionate  ne- 
phew, Cornehus  Cra.ske.' — lliere,  you  have  it 
word  for  word." 

"  Oh  !  thank  you,  sir — thank  you  !"  said  Sap 
rah,  delighted. 

"  Capital !"  cried  Craske,  with  a  feeling  of  ad- 
muation.  "  That's  capital — well  done,  indeed ! 
I  knowed  yow  was  the  man — I  knowed  yow 
was !" 

"  Oh  !  to  7ne,"  said  Mr.  Conks,  "  it  comes  as 
natural  as  hfe." 

"  Yow're  sartin  siu-e,"  observed  amit  Ann, 
"  that  he  says  he's  not  goin'  abroad  ?" 

"  Quite.  Here  it  is.  He  says  that  in  obe- 
dience to  your  wishes,  he  has  declined,  and  that 
James — whoever  James  may  be — is  gomg  in- 
stead." 

"  Well,  I  feel  very  much  obleeged  to  yow ; 
but  yow  shall  stop  and  take  a  cup  o'  tea  arter 
this— that  yow  shall !  Here,  bor,'  she  added, 
addressing  the  lad,  who  was  still  in  attendance 
of  course,  "  here's  a  penny,  and  tell  Cornehus 
'  Very  well.' " 

'•  Is  that  all  I'm  to  say,  marm  ?"  inquired  the 
boy,  who  really  had  a  veiy  strong  suspicion  that 
'  Very  well'  would  not  by  Corney  be  considered 
icorfh  a  shilling.  "  He  said  I  warn't  by  no  man- 
ner o'  means  whatsiimdever  to  come  back  a  rout 
an  answer." 

"  This  nephew  of  yoin-s  is  a  rogue  !"  eaiil  Mr. 
Conks. 

"  What,  Cornehus  ?"  inquired  Sarah,  indig- 
nantly. 

"  Yes  !     And  if  vou'U  tell  the  bov  to  leave 


to  get  over  them  all.     He  must  have  a  mental  the  room  for  a  moment,  I'll  prove  it.     Now  look 

exuniification  of  the  mind."  here,"  he  continued,  wlien  the  boy  had  retired; 

"  It's  wonderful  liow  it's  done  at  all,"  said  aunt ;  "  he  ha.s  written  to  you  in  this  state  of  confusia- 

Ann ;  "  it  rally  is  right  on  wonderful.   I  shouldn't]  tion,  conceiving  tliat  you  wouldn't  understand  it.^ 
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•  If  so,'  said  Ciaske,  "  he  was  just  about 
right,  'cause  we  o  mldii't." 

"  Very  good,"  pursued  Mr.  Cotiks,  who  knew, 
of  course,  that  if  h-  did  not  ex|)lain  it  all,  Cor- 
ney  would.  "  He  wrote  it  with  that  idea,  and 
therefore  I  .lay  that  lie's  a  young  rogue.  He 
knew,  or  at  all  events  he  fancied,  that  it  would 
appear  to  you  all  to  be  a.  species  of  compound 
jumblification." 

'•  And  so  it  did,"  said  Cniske.  "  But  liow- 
ever  lie  become  .so  high  larnt,  I  can't  tliink ! 
Wherever  he  picked  it  all  up,  I  can't  brain  1 
Whoever  on  airth  birnt  him  foreign  languages, 
is  a  thing  which  is  wholly  a  mystery  to  me  !" 

"  I'll  undertake  to  teach  you  this  language  in 
five  minutes — nay,  in  a  moment — in  the  twink- 
Ung  of  an  eye  !" 

•  Ah  !  I'm  too  old  to  lam  languages  ;  and  if 
I  wasn't  they'd  be  o'  no  use  to  me." 

"  But  I'll  teach  you  all  in  an  instant !" 

"  Dear  nie !"  said  Sarah,  "  how  clever  you 
must  be !  I'd  no  notion  that  languages  could 
be  taught  thus  quick.  I  should,  however,  dear-, 
ly  Uke  to  know  that  language,  especially  as  Cor- 
nelius knows  it;  and  if  you  could  teach  me  in 
eo  short  a  time,  you  don't  know  how  thankful  I 
should  feel." 

"  Oh  !  I'll  teach  you  alL  This  is  not  a  foreign 
language — although  if  it  was,  it  wouldn't  of 
course  make  the  shghtest  ditierence  to  me.  But 
it  isn't ;  and  therefore  I'U  teach  you  all  at  once. 
Don't  you  see,"  he  continued,  as  they  lo<;)ked  at 
the  note  earnestly,  while  he  with  his  pencil  di- 
vided the  words.  "  Don't  you  see  it's  all  Eng- 
lish, with  the  letters  put  together  without  either 
spacing  or  pointing?  Look  here,  '  Dear  Aunt 
— I — write ' — and  so  on ;  don't  you  see  'f 

"  Why,  what  etarnal  fools  we  must  be,  not  to 
brain  that  afore  !"  cried  aunt  Ann. 

"  Soul  and  bones !"  exclaimed  Craske,  laugh- 
ing heartily.  "  There's  a  job  I — there  &  a  job ! 
Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  !" 

"  Isn't  he  a  young  rogue  noio  ?"  cried  Mr. 
Conks.  "  Isn't  he  a  young  rogue  now  ?  I'U 
tell  you  what  I'd  do  with  that  young  gentle- 
man," he  added,  addressing  aunt  Ann  more  par- 
ticularly :  '■  I'd  send  a  written  answer  by  the 
boy,  and  jmnble  all  the  letters  together  as  he 
has  done,  and  thiw  at  once  prove  to  him  that 
you  understand  it" 

"  I'll  do  it !"  returned  aunt  Ann.  "  A  brave 
thought !" 

"  Yes;  that'll  be  capital,  won't  it  ?"  said  Craske. 
'■  That  will  be  what  I  call  capital." 

"  Xow  then,"  said  aunt  Ann,  who  got  the  pen 
and  ink — "  now  then,  dear,  what  shall  us  say  * 
Shall  us  say  we're  glad  to  hear  which  he  ain't, 
opposed  our  wishes,  and  wliich,  if  he  had,  he 
wouldn't  ha'  bin  half  so  much  thought  on  ?" 

"  That'll  do  beautiful,  indeed  !''  replied  Sarah. 
"  You  can't  say  anything  better  than  that.  But 
iumble  all  the  letters  together  in  confusion  ;  and 
\\\  order  t^j  puzzle  him  the  more,  don't  spell  the 
words  right  by  any  means." 

Aimt  Ann  laughed,  and  commenced  her  task; 
and  having  finished  it,  gave  the  note  to  the  boy, 
who  felt,  under  the  circumstances,  thankful. 

They  then  had  tea ;  and  such  a  tea !  Aunt 
Ann  was  so  happy — so  full  of  joy — that  she  felt 
that  ehe  couldn't  load  the  table  too  much.     She 


had  toast  and  broiled  ham,  and  a  knuckle  of 
jiork,  and  cheese  and  eggs  and  onions,  and  honev 
and  sausagi!-rolls,  and  potted  hare  and  ale,  and 
black  puddings  and  jiickles  !  Mr.  Conks,  having 
partaken  of  nearly  the  v.-hole  of  these  luxurieu, 
jironouiiced  it,  hi  a  fit  of  enthusiasm,  to  be  a  tea 
fit  for  the  gods  ! 

He  then  had  a  social  pipe  with  Craske;  and 
aunt  Ann  arid  Sarah,  having  cleared  awav  re- 
joined them,  when,  as  a  natural  matter  of  gi-iti- 
tude,  he  proceeded  to  inspire  them  with  a  won- 
derfully high  appreciation  of  his  learning;  and 
as  he  was  essentially  a  man  of  inaglnation,  h*» 
let  it  loose,  and  related  a  variety  of  liis  own 
personal  adventures — in  whicli  he'  really  never 
was  and  never  could  have  been  engaged ;  and 
thus  at  once  amazed  and  amused  them,  until  it 
was  found  to  be  liigh  time  for  Sarali  to  leave. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

d'almaine  at  the   hall. 

A  FEW  hours  after  the  departure  of  Charles, 
with  Lejeune,  Juhana,  and  the  widow,  D'Al- 
maine  made  his  appearance  at  the  Hall.  Hav- 
ing received  the  inteUigence  of  Sir  John's  death 
from  George — to  whom  he  conceived  the  estate 
then  belonged — he  had  determined  on  this  ex- 
pedition, not  only  in  order  to  obtain  cash  for  the 
I.  O.  U.,  but  with  the  view  of  getting  as  much 
more  as  he  could  before  George  heard  of  the 
public  discovery  of  those  villanies  in  which  he 
had  been  so  long  engaged. 

His  circumstances  at  that  time,  in  consequence 
of  this  discovery,  were  desperate.  He  had  gain- 
ed thousands — aye,  tens  of  thousands — by  his 
neferious  transactions  with  the  "  Artful ;"  but  as 
he  had  spent  the  money  as  fast  as  he  got  it,  he 
found  himself  without  a  five  pound  note,  and 
without  a  friend  wiUing  to  lend  him  one.  He 
was  repudiated  even  by  the  "Artfid"  himself 
in  consequence  of  his  having  revealed  the  se- 
cret of  their  connection,  being  resolved,  as  he 
said,  not  to  suffer  alone. 

This  expedition  was  therefore  reg.arded  by 
him  as  a  dernier  ressort,  and  as  on  his  arrival 
he  was  received  by  George  with  every  possible 
manifestation  of  pleasure,  he  felt  that  his  star 
was  again  in  the  ascendant,  and  congratulated 
himself  on  having  made  a  happy  hit. 

"  I  flatter  myself"  said  he,  when  George  had 
greeted  him  most  cordially — "  I  flattered  my- 
self that  I  should  not  be  a  very  unwelcome 
visiter,  although  I  had  before  my  eyes  the  ne- 
cessity for  making  an  apology  for  running  down 
without  an  mvitation." 

"  Don't  say  a  word  about  that,"  returned 
George.  "  I  am  happy  to  see  you,  and  I  hope 
that  during  your  stay,  you'll  make  yom'self 
quite  at  home." 

"  I  will,  old  fellow,  because  I  know  it  wiU 
please  you.  But,  I  say,  what  a  stunning  estate 
you  have  here  1" 

"  Well,  it  may  be  said  to  be  a  fine  estate," 
said  George. 

"  I'ci  no  conception  of  if  s  being  so  extensive  !* 

"The  extent  of  it,  old   fellow,   you'JI  kiioir 
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more  about  by  and  by.  But  come  with  me  and 
take  possession  of  your  rooms,  and  when  we 
have  had  kmch,  we'll  ride  round  it" 

D'Ahnaine  was  accordingly  installed  in  the 
apartnionts  which  had  been  previously  appro- 
priated to  Mr.  Lejeune,  and  having  contempla- 
ted th'^  indications  of  substantial  wealth  around 
him,  he  made  up  his  mind  at  once  to  go  to  Avork 
in  earnest. 

"  1  must  have  some  of  this  wealth,"  thought 
he.  "  1  feel  that  I  have  a  portion  of  it  now 
wiauui  my  gi'asp :  and  if  I  can  by  any  means 
get  a  piu'se  agam  together,  I'll  hold  it  I'll  not 
be  ■'he  wietched  fool  I  have  been.  He's  fond 
of  play.  Well:  I  can  work  him — cautiously, 
yet  suiely.  He  has  this  tine  estate  :  he  is  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  luxuries  of  life,  while  1  have 
tlie  prospect  of  utter  destitution  before  me.  It 
must  be  done,  and  I  feel  that  it  may  be  done 
with  ease  ;  but  if  it  be  done,  it  must  be  done 
quickly.  If  that  infernal  Ben,  who  is  watching 
aU  my  movements,  shoidd  discover  that  I  am 
down  here,  he'll  follow  me  and  spoil  ad  my 
claiming  his  diare  of  the  I  0  U.  I  was  a  feiol 
for  .^ettuig  hmi  against  me.  I  wa-s  a  fool  for  re- 
veahng  that  secret  It  did  me  no  go<id,  but 
much  harm — a  fool !  I  must  not,  however, 
dwell  upon  that  which  is  pas.sed  :  I  must  look 
to  the  future  alone  ;  and  if  I  am  not  much  mis- 
taken, I  shall  be  able  to  get  enough  here  to  fall 
back  upon  for  hfe.  Let  me  have  once  more 
sufficient  to  bring  me  in  tlrree  or  four  poiuids  a 
week,  and  I'll  stick  to  it.  and  live  upon  it,  and 
never  touch  a  shilling  of  the  principal.  I  have 
had  three  fortunes  and  squandered  them  fool- 
ishly away ;  but  let  me  have  one  more  chance, 
and  I'll  secure  it :  nothing  on  earth  shall  induce 
me  to  risk  that." 

Having  had  lunch,  George  took  him  into  the 
stable-yard,  and  ordered  one  of  tlie  grotjms  to 
bring  out  Grey  Melton,  the  finest  and  most 
valuable  horse  in  the  stud,  standing  within  half 
an  hich  of  seventeen  hands  high,  thorough-bred, 
and  possessing  the  most  perfect  symmetry,  and 
consequent  acavity,  courage,  and  strength. 

"That  is  your  horse,"  said  George,  "during 
your  stay;  and  this  is  your  groom,"  he  addo  !. 
turning  to  one  of  the  men.     ''Sam,  pay  evi-c 
attention  to  Mr.  D'Almaine.     Put  the  sad:lie 
on." 

Well !  D'Almaine  thought  tliat  this  would 
do;  and  having  mounted,  he  rode  with  George 
round  the  estatt;,  and  of  course  admired  all  that 
he  saw. 

"  1  think,"  said  he,  as  Aey  rode  along,  "  that 
I  should  like  a  quiet  country  hfe  now.  Every- 
thing in  town  so  soon  palls  upon  a  man  ;  but 
here  you  feel  invigorated,  enlivened,  and  pre- 
pare I  to  enjoy  all  the  luxuries  of  life  with 
gi'eater  zest. 

"  A  ir  an.d  exercise,"  said  George,  "  tend  to 
invig'irate,  certainty  ;  but  a  man  of  your  stamp 
must  have  variety  as  well.  It  may  be  all  very 
pleasant  t<j  be  hn-c  for  a  f(!w  days,  but  if  you 
were  to  live  in  a  place  like  this  year  after  year, 
you  wouhl  almost  fancy  yourself  buried  alive." 

"  I  think  not,'  rejoined  D'Almaine;  "I  think 
not  With  an  income  sufficient  to  enable  me 
to  live  in  a  state  of  independence,  I  should  not 
care  so  much  about  magnificence.     I  feel  tliat 


a  tranquil  coTmtry  life  wotdd  be  as  pleaam-able 
to  me  as  that  perpetual  round  of  excitement  to 
which  I  have  been  so  long  inured." 

"Never,"  said  George;  "never.  Here  you 
would  be  out  of  your  element.  Nothing  but 
excitement  would  suit  you,  I  know." 

"  I  think  tliat  it  would." 

"  Then  why  don't  you  try  it  ?  You  have  the 
means  of  doing  so  at  your  command.  Four  or  five 
hundred  a  year  in  the  country  wiU  go  as  far  atj 
a  thousand  wiU  in  town.  Settle  yourself  down 
in  the  country  and  try  it.  Makeup  your  mind 
now  to  try  it  for  a  year.  I'll  bet  a  hundretF 
you'd  be  sick  of  it  in  less  than  a  tnonth." 

"  That'll  do,"  thought  D'Almaine ;  "  stDl 
sporting,  I  find." 

"  What  would  you  say,"  continued  George,  "  to 
this  ride  every  moniing — to  see  the  same 
hedges,  and  trees,  and  fields — to  watch  the 
growth  of  the  barley,  the  wheat,  and  the  oat.s, 
and  then  to  return  and  dine  alone  and  shut  your- 
self up  for  the  night" 

"  Aye !  but  I  shouldn't  thuik  of  doing  it  sa 
I'd  either  go  out  to  dine  with  some  one,  or  som» 
one  should  come  and  dine  with  me." 

"  Well;  and  if  you  did,  what  would  the  soci- 
ety of  those  whom  we  in  general  meet  with  in 
the  country  be  to  you  ?  What  can  they  talk 
about  ? — what  do  they  talk  about  ?  Nothing 
but  horses,  and  dogs,  and  religion.  You  are 
fond  of  dogs,  I  know.  But  what  can  you  do 
with  them.  Keejj  them  chained  up.  You  dare 
not  try  them  1  A  man  who  fights  dogs  iu  tlie 
country  is  considered  a  heathen.  The  only 
thing  of  miportance  you  can  do  in  the  dog  fine, 
is  to  keep  a  pack  of  hounds,  and  that  akiue  wiU 
co.st  you  a  thousand  a-year." 

"  A  thousand  a-year !"  cried  D'Almaine. 

"  Yes,  at  least  There  is  ii!  this  county  a 
friend  of  mine  who  kept  a  pack  fifteen  years, 
and  they  cost  him  on  the  average  two  thousand 
a-year." 

"  Well ;  but  didn't  the  persons  who  joined  in 
the  sport,  subscribe  ?" 

"  111  tell  you.  Having  kept  the  hounds  nearly 
twelve  years  at  his  own  expense,  he  intimated 
to  those  whom  he  met  in  the  field,  and  whom 
he  treated  with  princely  hospitaUty,  that  if  they 
felt  disposed  to  subscribe  they  might  do  so,  and 
place  the  amoimt  of  their  subscription  to  his  ac- 
count in  one  of  the  banks ;  and  how  much  do 
you  think  they  subscribed  ]  Men  hving  in  afflu- 
ence ! — fifty  of  them — who  met  the  hounds 
three  times  a-week  throughout  the  season — how 
much  do  you  think  they  subscribed  ?" 

"  Fifty  of  them — well,  say  ten  potmds  each 
Perhaps  five  hundred  a-year  !" 

"  Thhty-five  pounds,  and  no  more  !  Seven 
of  them  paid  five  pounds  each  uito  the  bank, 
and  the  rest — notwithsanding  the\'  continued  to 
hunt — altogi'ther  forgot  it.  Why  they  are  the 
meanest  set  alive  !  Provide  tliem  vith  sport, 
and  they'll  come  to  enjoy  it,  and  eat  your  din- 
ners afterwards,  and  drink  all  the  wine  you  like 
to  give  them,  and  call  you  a  jolly  good  fellow  ; 
but  expect  them  to  bear  any  portion  of  the  ex- 
pense, and  you  become  at  once  a  miseraV>l« 
humbug  !     lliat  would  suit  you,  wuuldn  t  it  ?" 

"  Not  exactly." 

"  No.     I  should  say  not ;  and  yet  you  musl 
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associate  with  them— if,  iiidoed,  you  have  any 
associates  at  all — although  you  know  that  tlieir 
aim  is  to  sponge  upon  you,  and  privately  laugh 
at  your  folly." 

" Thei(!  is  too  much  of  that  in  every  county, 
no  doubt ;  still  I  think  that  with  a  few  conge- 
nial spirits,  a  country  life  must  be  delightful." 

"  But  where  are  you  to  get  your  congenial 
spirits?     Where  are  you  to  find  them  ?" 

"  There  are  two  here,  at  all  events !"  .said 
D'Almaiiie,  slapping  George  on  the  back  heart- 
ily. "Three  or  four  like  you  would  be  quite 
enough  f  )r  me." 

George  was  highly  pleased  with  tliis :  it 
suited  him  exactly ;  and  when  they  had  been 
Compleieiy  round  the  estate,  they  returned  to 
tlie  Hall  and  dined. 

"Croly,"  said  D'Almaine  immediately  after 
dinner,  "  I  pledge  you  in  a  bumper.  I  congrat- 
ulate you  on  having  succeeded  to  so  fine  an  es- 
tate,   ilay  you  live  long,  old  fellow,  to  enjoy  it !" 

"  The  estate  is  not  mine,  D'Ahnaine,"  return- 
ed George. 

"  Not  yours  ? — not  yours  ?  To  whom  on  earth, 
tlien,  does  it  belong  ?" 

'•  My  brother  Charles,"  rephed  George.  "  It 
was  left  to  him." 

"  What !''  cried  D'Almaine,  with  an  expres- 
eioti  of  amazement.  "  Why,  he  is  the  yomiger 
son,  is  he  not  V 

"  Yes ;  but  the  estate  has,  notwithstanding, 
been  left  to  him." 

"  Why  you  astonish  me  !  Bat  come,  come, 
old  fellow  :  this  won't  do,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  it's  fact ! — I  am  but  the  Steward." 

"  Well,  ])ut  jesting  apart ;  come,  you  know  I 
can't  take  this  in.  Arc  yuu  not  in  reality  the 
owner  of  this  estate  ?" 

"Don't  I  tell  you  that  it  belongs  to  mv 
brother !" 

"  You  fell  me  .so ;  but  I  wmit  have  it !" 

"  It's  the  truth,  D'Almaine,  upon  my  honor." 

"  Upon  your  honor  !'' 

"  Yes !" " 

"  Well,  but  how  ?"  said  D'Almaine,  who 
looked  perfectly  bewildered — "how? — what's 
the  meaning  of  it  ? — how  can  it  be  so  ?" 

"  It's  siiiScient  for  me  to  know  that  it  is  so." 

"  Well  1  as  you  say  that  it  is  so,  upon  your 
honor,  I  am  of  course  bound  to  beheve  you  ;  but 
— the  younger  son,  and  all ! — -it  appears  so 
strange !"' 

"  You  must  see  a  copy  of  the  will.  I  find,  in 
order  to  feel  convinced.  Had  it  not  been  sf),  \ 
D'Almaine,  I  should  havs  sent  up  the  amount 
</  that  I  0  U  at  once."  I 

"  Well,  it  certainly  would  have  been  accept- 1 
able,  for  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  lost  so! 
much  of  late  that  at  present  1  have  hardly  a  I 
feather  to  fly  witli."  | 

"  Indeed  !"  cried  George,  who  began  to  in-  \ 
spire  a  feeling  of  contempt  for  the  man.  \ 

"I  don't  mind  telling  you,"  said  DAlmaine,  I 
"because  we  know  each  other  so  well;  but  as! 
true  as  I'm  alive,  I'm  at  present  hard  up.  and 
t/,,erefon'.  if  you  could  manage  that  little  mat- 1 
t«r  for  me,  you'd  set  me  just  now  on  my  legs 
•?ain." 

"  I  can't  do  it  yet,"  returned  George.     "  You 


shall  have  it  as  soon  as  possible,  but  I  can't  do 
it  yet." 

"  Can  you  manage  hrtlf  of  it  ?" 

"  I  cannot  at  present.  I  really  have  no 
money." 

"  Well,  old  fellow,  but  your  credit  i.s  good." 

"It  may  be:  but  I  have  not  yet  proved 
whether  it  is  here  or  not.  It  is,  however,  cer- 
tain that  I  cannot  by  any  means  raise  the  amount 
at  present." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do  with  you,  old  fel- 
low," said  D'Almaine,  who  was  anxious  to  get  a 
portion  of  it,  at  least,  before  the  discovery  of  his 
villauies  became  known  to  George.  "  I'll  meet 
you  half  way — I'll  do  that.  So  useful  would  a 
little  money  be  to  me  now,  that  if  you  can  raise 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  I'll  give  uj)  your  I  0  U, 
and  cry  quits  1  That  will  be  as  liiuch  to  me 
now  as  a  thousand  would  be  i»  me  at  any  other 
time ;  and  therefore,  if  you  can  manage  it,  do. 

"  Well,"  said  George,  "  I'll  see  what  1  can  do 
to-morrow  mornuig.  I  shall  be  able  to  manage 
that,  I've  no  doubt." 

"There's  a  good  fellow.  And  now  let  ua 
drop  these  infernal  money  matters :  they  al- 
ways were,  and  always  will  be  to  me,  disgust- 
ing. But  when  you  teU  me  this  splendid  estate 
is  in  reality  not  yours,  you  amaze  me !  Still 
you  have,  of  course,  soinrt/i  inq  ?" 

"A  paltry  two  hundred  knd  fifty  a-year — 
that's  all" 

"Two  hundred  and  fifty  a-year!  Why,  I 
tliought  that  you  told  me  wlien  yon  were  in 
town,  that  you  knew  the  will  secured  the  whole 
estate  to  you,  with  the  exception,  indeed,  of  a 
few  legacies  1"' 

"  And  so  it  did ! — the  only  will  of  which  I  had 
any  knowledge! — but  this  was  made  subae 
quently." 

"  I  see  !  But  how  does  he  attempt  to  justify 
his  conduct  ?" 

"  He  doesn't  attempt  to  justify  it  at  all.  But 
I'll  show  you  a  copy  of  the  will,"  he  added,  "  and 
then  you'll  at  once  know  all  about  it." 

He  left  the  room ;  and  during  his  absence, 
D'Almaine  dwelt  deeply  upon  a  scheme  which 
he  conceived  might,  under  the  circumstances,  be 
easily  accomplished. 

"  But,"  thought  he,  "  I  must  secure  this  two 
hundred  and  fifty  first,  and  when  I  get  it,  that 
alone  will  give  me  courage  to  do  more.  And 
what  have  I  to  fear  from  him — knowing  what  I 
know  ?  Why,  I  could  ruin  his  reputation  for 
ever,  and  he  knows  it !  This  money,  however, 
mu;.t  first  be  secured" 

"  There,"  said  George,  on  his  return  with  a 
copy  of  Sir  John's  will,  "  look  at  that." 

D'Almaine  opened  the  document,  and  pro 
ceeiled  to  read  it  carefully ;  and  when  he  came 
to  the  part  which  had  reference  to  George,  he 
looked  up  and  said,  "Five  hundred,  old  fellow! 
—five  hundred  a  year,  instead  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  !" 

"  Go  on,"  returned  George.  "  You'll  see  all 
aboTit  it  by  and  by.  Wait  till  you  come  to  the 
codicil." 

Well,  D'Almaine  continued  to  read  ;  and  hav- 
ing ascertained  exactly  how  the  case  stood,  ho 
said,  "  Who  is  this  lady,  Crolv  ? — tliis  Mra.  Wai- 
die?" 
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"  She  was  my  late  father's  housekeeper.  You 
saw  hor  with  him  in  Loadoa" 

-  Oh  !"  said  D'Ahnauie,  thoughtfully.  "  Ah  ! 
She  i:-  A  widow,  I  tliiuk  you  told  me  C 

"  Ha;'  she  any  private  property  ? — anything 
besides  this  five  liuudi'ed  a-year,  which  I  per- 
ceive Sir  John  lui-s  left  her  ?" 

••  A  tritie,"  replied  George.  "  She  has  an  in- 
terest in  some  property  near  here,  but  the  aniount 
she  dfjives  from  it  is,  I  beheve,  inconsiderable.' 

■•  Slio's  raiher  a  slappish  looking  woman,  is 
she  not  I" 

■•  There's  notliing  about  her  particularly  slap. 
She's  a  g<  lod-looking  woman  enough,  and  /las 
bviiix,  I  b.ave  understood,  considered  a  beauiy."' 

'■  Ah,  she  appeared  to  ?/ie  to  be  a  decent  sort 
tif  a  creatme.  About  what  age  do  you  iliink 
she  is'" 

"  I  should  say  about  fifty." 

"  She  is  hving  in  this  neighborhofjd,  I  sup- 
{)ose  ?" 

"  She  left  tills  morning  with  Charles." 

"  Is  she  then  going  to  Italy  with  him  ?" 

"  Oh  yes  !  th^'  are  all  going  together." 

"  Croly,"  said  D'Ahuaine  earuertly,  •'  you'll 
laugh  at  me,  doubtless,  but  I'll  tell  you  a  secret : 
I'm  resolved  on  getting  married." 

"  Well,"  returned  George,  with  a  smile, — 
"  Well,  a  man  may  do  worse  than  even  that.' 

'■  The  fact  is,  I  am  tired  of  this  hfe  of  e.xcite- 
ment,  and  have  made  up  my  mind  to  settle 
down." 

'•  And  would  you  marry  the  widow  ?" 

"  Why  slioiJd  I  not  'i" 

"  WTiy,  look  at  her  age,  compared  with  yours ; 
there's  a  ditFerence  of  twenty  years,  at  least." 

"  I  care  n(jthing  for  that.  'What  sort  of  dispo- 
sition has  she  i" 

"  Oh,  she  is  a  most  amLable  person,  and  highly 
intelligent  as  well." 

"Then  111  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  Til  look 
after  her.  You'll  hear  from  them,  in  all  proba- 
bility, in  a  few  days ;  and  if  you'll  let  me  know 
where  she  is,  I'll  go  over." 

'■  You  shall  know  where  she  is  to  be  found,'' 
returned  George,  "  but  as  for  yom-  going  on  such 
an  expedition,  it  will  be,  I  know,  of  no  use  what- 
ever." 

"  'WTiy  not  ?"  said  D' Alma 'lie. 

'■  Because  .she'll  not  have  you." 

"  How  i.s  it  possible  for  you  to  know  that  ? 
Fni  not  an  egotist,  nor  am  I  particularly  vain, 
but  I  thi»/c  tliat  my  appearance,  to  say  the 
li'a«t.  will  not  inspire  h-ir  with  disgust." 

"  Were  you  the  mr^it  atti-active  fellow  in  Eu- 
rope, slip  wouldn't  Jave  you." 

•'  Why  7>t^t  ■"  demanded  D'Almaine,  who  felt 
|)iqued  at  this  aprrfirent  intimation  that  he  reallv 
was  not  the  moAC  attractive  fellow  in  Europe. 
*•  Wliy  not  {" 

"  Because  she  has  made  up  her  mind  not  to 
marry  again." 

"  Oh,  /  .siifiU  be  able  to  get  over  that !  Til 
doou  make  >,er  alter  her  mind  on  that  subject !"  I 

"  Never"  said  George.     "  Never." 

"  I  have  no  fear  of  it — not  the  slightest."  i 

"  Nor  need  you  have  the  slightest  hope  !"         | 

"Well,  but  don't  you  reaUy  think  that  I| 
ahould  be  able  to  work  it  ?     Suppose  she  were ! 


at  Naples,  or  Venice,  or  Rome,  iind  I  were  to 
go  over  and  get  introduced,  do  you  iniagin* 
that  her  scruples  are  so  tleeply  iuibedtled  that 
jl  couldn't  pull  them  up  by  the  rents  T 
I  "  I  do.  I  not  only  imai,iiie — 1  ,:iiou'  that  you 
could  not" 

"  But  how  is  it  possible  for  you  to  k-nou:  f 

I'll  explain.  Wheu  her  husband — wlio  waa 
our  clergyman — was  on  his  dea  Ji-bed.  f-he  prom- 
ised him  that  she  would  never  laarrv  ugaiD— 
and  she  holds  that  promise  t*)  be  sacred." 

"  Well,  but  dun'i  you  th-nk  tliat  a  httle  tact 
would  induce  her  to  hold  this  promise  in  a  less 
saci-ed  light  i' 

"  A  httle  tact !  No !  I\'ot  all  the  tact  at 
your  command  could  do  it." 

"  But  how  do  you  know  T 

"  I'll  cimvince  you,  if  I  Ciin,''  replied  George, 
who  left  the  room,  and,  having  found  the  wi- 
dow's letter  containing  her  decision — -a  copy  of 
wliich  appeared  in  our  fifcei^nth  chapter — he 
})laced  it  before  D'Almaine,  and  said,  "■  There, 
old  fellow,  look  at  that.  Undersfaijd,"  he  add- 
ed, "  tliat  my  father,  to  whom  !-l.e  was  ardently 
attaclied,  made  her  an  offer  just  before  hia 
deatli." 

"  Your  father  !     What,  Sir  Jolm  <" 

'■  Yes,  and  that  is  her  answer." 

D'Almaine  read  the  letter,  and  then  shook 
his  head.  "  You  are  right,"  said  he — "  quite 
right.     It's  no  go." 

"  You  see  she  might  have  had  a  title  as  weU 
as  a  forttme." 

"  /  see.  It's  all  up.  Oh,  that's  a  perfect  case ! 
But  who  is  this  girl  whose  name  is  mentioned 
in  the  codicil  ? — tliis — what's  her  name  \  Jane 
Freeman — who  is  .she  T 

"  Slie  is  the  daughter  of  one  of  our  tenants," 
rephed  George. 

"  A  farmer  T 

"  Yes. ' 

"  Has  he  any  'tin'  ?" 

"  Oh,  he's  a  very  substantial  man.  He  fai'ma 
about  five  hundred  acres  of  laud,  and  has  plenty 
of  capital  to  work  it." 

"  All !     How  many  children  has  lie  T        nnn 

"  She's  his  cmly  child." 

"  His  only  child,  eh  ?  I  don't  understand  it 
mvself  but  how  much  capital  is  necessary  to 
work  a  farm  of  five  hundred  acres  ?" 

"  Well,  to  work  it  as  he  works  it,  and  to  keep 
the  stock  that  he  keeps,  you'd  require — let  me 
see — five  eights  are  forty — you'd  require  at 
least  four  thousand  pound-. " 

"  Four  thousand  pounds,  eh  I  You  know  her, 
of  cour.se  € 

"  I  should  think  so." 

"  Is  she  a  tidv-looking  girl  ?" 

"  The  most  beautiful  girl  in  this  county." 

" Oh,  I  see  !     Then  mull  secure  her  ?" 

"  I  will,  if  I  can.  The  fact  is,  I  seduced  hor, 
and  hence  that  infernal  c<xlicil !' 

"  Did  you  refuse  to  marry  her  then  ?" 

"I  did — conceiving  that  the  estate  would  be 
mine.    I  tell  you  tiiis  in  coniidence.  of  course." 

"Of  course!  I  understjuid.  hut  why  don't 
you  marry  her  now  '" 

"  Well — tliere  is  a  little  difficulty  to  be  sur 
mounted." 

"  Ah !     1  doa't,  of  course,  de.sii-e  to  jiry  into 
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any  secrets.  You  say  that  you  seduced  her. 
Is  she  encitnte  /" 

"  She  is,"  replied  George. 

"  Well,  then,  of  course  you'll  marry  her  at 
once." 

"  I  can  say  no  more  than  that  I  will,  if  I  can." 

"If  'fou  can,  old  fellow?  Why,  she  can't, 
under  the  circuinstjinces,  refuse  to  have  ,yoM." 

"  Perhaps  she'll  not,"  replied  George.  "  We 
shall  see.     Pass  the  wine." 

D'Almaine,  who  imagined  that  this  would  be 
an  excclleut  chance  for  him,  and  who  at  the 
same  time  perceived  that  there  was  something 
beneath  tiie  surface  which  rendered  the  miion 
of  George  and  .Jane  doubtful,  at  once  made  up 
his  mkid  to  fall  desperately  in  love  with  her, 
and,  if  possible,  to  carry  her  off. 

"  Well,  said  he,  having  resolved  on  not  saying 
another  word  on  this  subject,  "  how  do  you  spend 
your  evenings  ?     T)o  you  play  at  all  ?" 

"  Whom  have  I  to  play  with  ?"  said  George, 
with  a  smile.  "  I  associate  with  no  one  here. 
I  go  into  the  to^vn  sometimes,  and  have  a  rub- 
ber ;  but  even  there  they  are  so  spiritless,  that 
I  seldom  do  even  that.  If  you'd  like  to  have  a 
few  throws,  I've  dice  in  the  house." 

'  Well,"   replied  D'Almaine,   "  we  need   not 

Elay  high.     We'll  have  a  few  throws,  if  you 
ke." 

The  dice  were  produced,  and  they  played ; 
and  as  D'Almaine  had  but  two  sovereigns  to 
commence  witli,  he  proposed  to  begin  low,  and 
they  threw  for  crowns ;  but  when  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  making  the  game  safe,  the  stakes 
were  increased — they  played  for  pounds — and 
D'Almaiue's  purse  was  tilled  again. 

In  the  morning,  George,  mindful  of  his  prom- 
ise, and  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  saving  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  by  its  performance, 
went  to  the  bank,  where  an  account  had  been 
opened  in  his  name  by  Charles ;  and,  during  his 
absence,  D'Almaine,  having  decided  on  the  pur- 
suit of  a  course  which  he  imagined  could  hardly 
fad  to  be  successful,  ordered  liis  horse,  ascer- 
tained in  what  direction  PVeeman  lived,  and 
rode  over  with  the  view  of  introducing  himself 
to  him. 

He  passed  the  house,  expecting  to  catch  a 
glimpse  at  Jane ;  but  as  she  was  not  to  be  seen, 
he  rode  on,  and  inquired  of  a  boy  whom  he  met 
if  he  had  seen  Mr.  Freeman  about;  and  on  be- 
ing informed  that  Freeman  was  in  an  adjoining 
field,  he  entered  that  field,  and  rode  up  to  him 
at  once. 

"  Good  morning,"  said  he. 

"  Good  morning,  sir,"  said  Freeman,  who  knew 
th?  horse,  but  not  the  man. 

"  Mr.  Freeman  I  believe  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  addressing  ?" 
,     "  My  name,  sir,  is  Freeman." 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Freeman,  I've  often  heard  my  late 
f'iend,  Sir  .John,  speak  of  you.  A  sad  loss,  Mr. 
Freeman — a  very  sad  loss  1" 

"  It  is  a  sad  loss,  sir,  indeed." 

"  You  don't  remember  me,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Free- 
man ?" 

"  I  can't  say  that  I  do." 

"  Wo — it's  some  time  since  I  was  here  before. 
I'm  staying  up  at  the  HalL  I  ran  down  to  see 
my  friend  Charles  before  he  left,  but  I  found 


that  he  had  started  several  hours  before  my 
arrival." 

"  Aye,  he  started  yesterday  morning." 

"  Yes,  and  I  arrived  a  few  hours  after  he  left" 

"That  was  unfortunate — very." 

"  Yes — but  these  thitigs  can't  be  helped.  Dis- 
appointments must  be  borne." 

"  That's  tiue,  sir — tliey  must  be.  Do  you  in- 
tend to  make  a  long  stay  in  tliis  part  of  the 
Country  V 

".No,  I  shall  not  stop  long.  George  and  I 
get  on  very  well,  but  Charles  is  my  fiivorite." 

"  He's  a  gentloma!),  sir,  Ls  Mr.  Charles.  I  be- 
lieve him  to  be  as  good  a  man  as  his  father." 

"  There  you  have  expressed  my  seuuments 
precisely.  He  is  a  gentleman,  every  inch  of 
him ;  I  never  knew  him  to  be  guilty  of  an  act 
of  meanness  or  dishonor.  He  possesses  a  noble 
heart,  and  a  noble  mind  too ;  ingenuous  and 
generous,  even  to  a  fault.  That  Sir  John  knew, 
Mr.  PVeeman.  His  will,  I  think,  sufficiently 
proves  that." 

"  You  are  right,  sir — quite  risrht,"  returned 
Freeman.  "  The  will  certainly  proves  tliat  he 
I  was  the  favorite  son." 

I  "  Well,"  said  D'Almaine,  who  thought  that 
ihe  had  done  enough  to  this  subject  for  the  pres 
ent,  "  what  sort  of  crops  are  we  going  to  have 
this  year  ?" 

"  Why,  thank  God,  they  look  healthy  at  pres- 
ent :  the  wheats  are  particularly  strong." 

'  You  are  famed  for  your  stock,  I  understand." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  can  show  you  some  bullocks 
which  perhaps  in  tliis  county  can't  be  matched." 

"  I  should  really  like  to  see  them — if,  indeed, 
I'm  not  intruding  too  much  on  your  time." 

"  Oh  dear  me,  no,  not  at  all !  I  sliall  feel 
great  pleasm'e  iii  showing  them  to  you." 

"  Very  good — this  will  do,"  thought  D'Al- 
maine, who,  as  he  rode  bv  Freeman's  side,  suc- 
ceeded in  making  himself  particularly  agreeable; 
and,  when  he  had  highly  admired  everything 
he  saw,  Freeman  invited  him  to  take  a  glass  of 
wine. 

No  second  invitation  was  needed.  They  dis- 
mounted at  once,  and  went  into  the  house ;  and 
Freeman,  having  rung  the  bell,  desired  the  ser 
vant  t(j  tell  Jane  to  send  liim  the  key  of  the 
sideboard. 

Jane,  who  had  been  watching  D'Almaine 
from  her  window,  and  wondering  who  he  was — 
instead  of  sending  the  key,  was  prompted  by 
a  veiy  natural  feehng  of  curiosity  to  take  it 
her.self,  which  she  did — ^and  the  moment  she 
entered  the  room,  D'Almaine  appeared  abso- 
lutely struck  with  admiration.  He  gazed  at 
her  as  if  she  had  enchanted  him ;  and,  althotigh 
she  retired  immediately  after  she  had  given  the 
key  to  her  father,  the  impression  which  .she  had 
apparently  created,  perceptibly  remained. 

"  Is  that  lovely  girl  your  daughter,  Mr.  Free- 
man ?"  he  inquired,  with  an  expression  of  the 
mi)st  intense  earnestness. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  repUed  Freeman,  "  that  is  my 
Jane." 

"  I  never  before  beheld  such  a  beauty  !  A  ad 
she  is  doubtless  as  amiable  as  she  is  beautiful  V 

"She's  a  good  girl,"  said  Freeman,  "notwi'ii- 
standing  her  misft)rtune." 

"  Misfortime !"  cried  D'Almaine,  with  a  Ij.ok 
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of  amazement ;  "  is  she  unhappily  married  then 
to  some  worthless  person  ?"' 

"  Xo,  sir,  no — she  is  not  married.  Now,  sir," 
he  added,  having  passed  the  bottle,  "do  me 
the  fiivor  to  try  that." 

D'Almaine,  who  perceived  at  a  glance  that 
the  subject  could  not  with  safety  be  pursued 
tlien,  bowed,  and  filled  his  glass  and  drank,  and 
])raised  tlie  wine  highly;  and  shortly  afterwards 
lose,  and,  taking  Freeman  by  the  hand,  ex- 
pressed himself  dohghted  with  liis  courtesy,  and 
left  him. 

Having  re-mounted,  he  gave  the  man  who 
lield  Ills  horse  a  crown — which  the  poor  feUow 
staretl  at,  and  then  stared  at  him,  and  said, 
'■  Beg  pardon,  sir :  do  yow  know  wot  yowVe 
guv  me  r 

"  AU  right,  my  good  fellow,"  replied  D'Al- 
maine, who,  having  caught  a  glimpse  of  Jane 
at  one  f>f  the  windows,  raised  his  hat  gracefully, 
and  started. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  having  passed  the  gate,  "  this 
is  an  admirable  beginning!      I  have  certainly 


promised  that  I'd  get  it  for  you  if  p)ssible,  and 
I  have  got  it." 

D'Ahnaine  gave  up  the  I  0  U,  arid  receiyed 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

"  I  have,"  said  he,  "  a  remittance  to  make ; 
perhaps  you'll  excuse  me  for  an  hour  oi  two." 

"  Certainly,"  rephed  George ;  "  certainly.  I 
hope,  old  fellow,  that  while  you  are  here,  youTl 
act  precisely  as  if  you  were  at  home.  We" shall 
dine  together,  of  course  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  shall  be  back  in  an  hour  or  so.  I  am 
merely  going  into  the  town." 

"  Very  good,"  rephed  George  :  and  D'Almaine 
ordered  his  horse  again  ;  and  having  reached  the 
town,  opened  an  account  at  one  of  the  banks, 
conceiving  tliat  the  appearance  of  it  might  be 
made  useful ;  and  when  he  had  obtained  a  book, 
he  thoughtfully  rode  round  to  Freeman's. 

"  Is  Mr.  Freeman  within  ?"  he  inquired,  on  his 
arrival. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  servant,  "  he  is." 

"  Give  him  my  card,  and  say  that  I  am  the 
gentleman  who  had  the  pleasui-e  of  seeing  him 


carried  two  points  to  perfection  !  I  have  made! this  morning 
a  higlily  favorable  impression  upon  liim,  andj  The  servant  delivered  the  card  to  Freeman, 
induced  her  to  believe  that  she  has  made  a  and  D'Almaine  was  immediately  requested  to 
deep  impression  upon  me.  Now  the  next  move  j  walk  in ;  and  as  he  entered,  Jane  rose,  and  hav- 
is  an  important  one.  I'll  not  ■write  to  her  as  I  ing  bowed  to  him,  withdrew,  when  he  took  a 
fii'st  intended :  no.  I'll  do  the  ingenuous :  an  chair  and  calmly  said  to  Freeman,  "  My  dear 
appearance  of  candor  always  teUs.  I'll  speak  sir,  I  have  to  make  a  tliousand  apologies  for 
to  him — that  will  be  the  dodge  !  Let  me  make  this  intrusion ;  but  I  feel  that  when  I  have  ex- 
it all  rUrht  with  him,  and  I  sliall  then  have  the  plained  to  you  the  cause  of  it,  you  will  pardon 
[fame  in  my  own  liands.  If  possible,  this  shall  me,  and  ascribe  this  visit  to  the  purest  and  most 
be  done  to-day.  This  thing  must  not  be  delay-  honorable  motives.  Tliis  morning  you  were 
cd.  It  is  perfectly  clear  to  me  that  he  has  not  kind  enough  to  ask  me  in  to  take  a  glass  of  wine 
a  very  exalted  opinion  of  George:  that's  all  in  witli  you;  and  I  highly  appreciated  your  cour- 
my  fiivor.  But  I  really  see  nothing  which  is ,  tesy :  but  having  entered  the  house  with  y  ^u,  I 
vot  fa\'Orable.  The  fact  of  her  having  been  se-'saw  one  whose  beauty  inspired  me  with  admi- 
duced,  tells  for  me — and  what  do  I  care  about  ration — whom  with  touching  simplicity  you 
her  liaving  been  seduced  ?  There  must  be  called  a  c/ood  girl,  and  with  whose  misfortime  I 
something  behind  the  scenes  more  than  I  know  .have  been  since  made  acquainted.  Mr.  Free- 
of,  or  he  never  would  have  said,  '  I'U  marry  her,  'man,  I  utterly  abhor  the  heartlessness  by  which 
if  I  can.'  It  is  hence  clear  that  their  marriage  ]  such  proceedings  are  characterized.  They  can- 
does  not  depend  upon  Mm.  It  is  certain  that :  not  be  sufficiently  reprehended ;  and  as  this  case 
she  has  refused  to  marry  him — and  that,  viewed  in  a  pecuhar  manner  touched  my  sympathies, 
with  reference  to  her  present  situation,  proves :  having  a  high  admiration  of  her  beauty,  I  have 
the  existence  on  her  part  of  some  feeling  of  dis- 1  paid  you  this  visit,  Mr.  Freeman,  with  the  view 
gust.  What  then  have  I  to  fear?  Why,  noth- : of  requesting  you  to  permit  me  to  sohcit  her 
ing !  SlieU  marry  me,  if  only  to  be  revenged! hand.  You  will  perceive  that  I  wish  to  do  no- 
upon  him ;  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  a-year,  |  tiling  clandestinely ;  I  hke  on  aU  occasions  to 
besides  the   prospect — I  may  almost  say  the  be  open  and  candid.     I  therefore  ask  your  per- 


certainty — of  having  eventually  four  or  five 
thousand  added,  must  not,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, be  despised.  Seciu-e  her,  and  whom 
need  you  cai'e  for  ?  If  it  be  possible,  I  will  se- 
cure her — and  that  it  is  possible,  I  feel  now 
convinced.  In  the  course  of  the  day  I'll  see 
Freeman  again,  and  make  it  all  right  with  him." 

On  his  return  to  the  Hall  he  found  George  in 
Ihe  library,  who  said,  "  Well,  Gusty,  have  you 
«njoyeil  your  ride  ?" 

"  Very  much  indeed,"  replied  D'Almaine. 

"  I  have  been  to  raise  this  money  for  you.  I 
have  liad  some  difficulty  about  it.  but  I've  done 
it.     Have  you  the  I  0  IT  with  you  ?" 

"  I  have,"  replied  D'Almaine ;  "  but  I  hope 
that  you  have  not  humiliated  yom-self  on  my 
account." 

"  Here's  the  money,"  returned  George,  "and 
dcm't  say  another  word  about  liuiruhation.      I 


mission  before  I  attempt  to  make  known  my 
sentiments  to  her.  I  require  no  money  at  all 
with  her ! — not  a  .shilling  !  Tlie  hand  and  the 
heart  of  so  beautiful,  and,  as  I  believe,  so  pure- 
minded  a  being,  are  all  that  I  require  to  render 
me  happy." 

"  Well,  Mr.  D'Almaine,"  replied  Freeman, 
who  was  neither  displeased  nor  amazed  to  hear 
that  Jane  had  inspired  him  with  admiration, 
"you  have  certainly  pursued  a  very  proper 
course  by  naming  the  subject  to  me  first.  I 
must  say  you  have  acted  very  much  like  a  gen- 
tleman. I  like  candor;  I  like  straightforward 
conduct,  sir,  as  I  like  my  life ;  but  I  really  cai 
say  nothing  at  all  to  tlus,  until  I  have  consultea 
my  daughter." 

"  Will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  consult  her  on 
the  subject  ?" 

"  I  will.     As  a  friend  of  poor  Sir  John  ana 
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Mr.  Cliarles,  I  can't  of  course  but  respect  you, 
and  I  must  say  that  I  like  your  straightforward 
conduct  much.  I  will  consult  her  on  the  sub- 
ject; atid  if  I  find  her  disposed  to  accept  your 
addresses,  why  then  we  shall  know  how  to  act." 

"My  dear  sir,"  said  D'Almaine,  "I  hardly 
know  how  to  thank  you  ;  but  I  beg  of  you  to 
be  assured  of  this,  that  should  I  be  fortunate 
cruiugh  to  gain  her  hand,  all  that  a  husband 
sliould  be,  1 11  be  to  her." 

"  I  hope  so,  Mr.  D'Almaine  ;  I  hope  so.  But 
how  came  you  to  hear  of  her  misfortune  ?" 

"The  villain  himself  told  me  of  it! — I  beg 
pardon,"  he  added,  "  I  ought  not  to  have  made 
use  of  that  expression,  but,  between  om-selves, 
I  have  such  a  th<:>rough  contempt  for  heartless- 
ness,  that  I  cannot  help  showing  it  sometimes. 
I  wish  to  say  nothing  against  him ;  if  I  were  to 
do  so,  it  might  appear  that  I  wished  to  place  his 
conduct  in  a  still  more  unfavorable  light ;  but 
you  doubtless  perceived  when  I  spoke  of  the 
will,  and  before  I  had  seen  your  beautiful  daugh- 
ter, that  Charles  was  my  friend,  not  George." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Freeman  ;  "  I  perceived  that, 
of  course.     Oh,  then,  he  told  you  of  it." 

"  He  did,  and  I  couldn't  help  feeling  indignant." 

"  Did  you  tell  him  that  you  had  seen  my 
daughter  ?" 

"  No ;  I  wished  to  have  no  further  conversa- 
tion with  him  on  the  subject." 

"  You  are  aware,  I  suppose,  that  he  would 
marry  her  now,  notwithstanding  he  abandoned 
her  before  Sir  John's  death." 

"  He  marry  her !  Ah,  Mr.  Freeman,  I  hope 
that  her  happiness  will  not  be  sacrificed  for 
ever." 

*  That  is  what  she  is  afraid  of,  and  hence  she 
rejects  him." 

"  I  admire  her  spirit !  She  is,  moreover,  wise ! 
What  can  she  expect,  after  having  been  aban- 
doned by  him  in  whose  honor  she  reposed  the 
utmost  confidence  ?" 

"  True,  very  true ;  her  confidence  in  him  was 
unbounded,  and  like  a  bad  man  he  betrayed  it 
I  could  show  you  two  notes,  sir,  from  him,  which 
would  amaze  you." 

"  Addressed  to  her  T 

"  Yes ;  I  have  them  now  in  my  possession." 

"  Well ;  although  I  know  him  to  be  capable 
of  almost  anything,  I  should,  I  must  say,  like 
to  see  them." 

"  Then  you  shall ;  but,  of  course,  in  strict  con- 
fidence !" 

"  Of  course,  my  dear  sir." 

"  Then  I'U  get  theni.  Excuse  me  for  a  mo- 
ment," he  added,  and  left  the  room,  when  D'Al- 
maine seized  a  pen  and  wrote  a  cheque  for  five 
pounds,  which  he  intended  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  the  servant,  but  whicli  he  took  care  not  to 
finish  until  Freeman  returned. 

"  There,  sir,"  said  Freeman,  as  he  placed  the 
notes  before  him,  "  look  at  those." 

D'Almaine  tore  off  the  cheque  and  put  it  into 
bis  }.ocket,  and  then  proceeded  to  read  the 
notes  with  a  well  assumed  expression  of  indig- 
natioa 

"  Is  it  possible  ?"  he  exclaimed,  having  read 
the  notes  carefully.  '  Good  God  !  why  what 
ft  Btiiiin  to  write  in  I" 

"  Tliere,  air,  what  do  you  think  ot  them  ?" 


"  My  dear  sir,  don't  ask  me  what  I  tKink  of 
them.  I  camiot  trust  myself  to  designate  them. 
1  mvLxt  think  of  them  what  every  other  honor- 
able man  must  think  of  them ;  but  ask  me — 
pray  ask  me  no  more.  Why  he  here  attaches 
aU  the  blame  to  her .'" 

"  That's  what  I  look  at  more  particularly  !" 

"  Oh,  George,  George !  I  thought  that  you 
were  bad  enougli,  certainly ;  but  this  surpasses 
all.  And  after  this  he  would  marry  her !  Why, 
if  it  were  possible  for  her  to  consent  to  be  thus 
deeply  humiliated,  neither  you  nor  I,  nor  any 
other  man,  could  have  a  very  high  opinion  of 
her  intellect.  Marry  him  after  tliis !  The  pro- 
position is  monstrous  1  No,  Mr.  Freeman,  no 
idea  of  that  kind  can,  on  her  part,  be  entertained 
now,  I  should  think  !" 

"  And  yet,  to  be  candid  with  you,  it  sometimes 
appears  that  she  lias  a  latent  affection  for  the 
man  even  now." 

"  No  doubt  of  it.  I  cannot  have  the  shghtest 
doubt  of  that.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that 
she  had  no  affection  for  him.  But,  sir,  the  af- 
fectionate sohcitude  of  another  would  very  soon 
wean  her  from  that.  I  should  have  no  fear 
whatever  on  the  subject.  She  would  contrast 
kindness  with  absolute  cruelty,  and  soon  dis- 
cover which  had  the  ascendancy  in  her  heart. 
To  suppose  that  she  had  no  affection  at  all  for 
him,  were  to  suppose  that  she  is  not  in  spirit  so 
pure  as  I  fii-mly  believe  her  to  be,  Mr.  Freeman ; 
but  that  her  affection  for  him  would  soon  become 
extinct,  when  she  found  that  she  had  the  pure 
devotion  of  another,  I  feel  so  perfectly  well  as- 
sured tliat  I  should  not  entertain  the  shghtest 
fear  of  being  able  to  gain  her  whole  heart." 

"  Well,  Mr.  D'Almaine,  I'll  name  the  matter 
to  her,  and  then  I'll  let  you  know  the  result." 

"  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  name  the  sub- 
ject to  her  to-day  ?" 

"  I  will." 

"  And  allow  me  to  call  upon  you  again  in  the 
morning  ?" 

"  Certainly." 

"My  dear  an,"  said  D'Almaine,  rising,  and 
shaking  Freeman  warmly  by  the  hand,  "  I  know 
not  how  to  thank  you,  and  therefore  you  must 
not  expect  me  to  make  the  attempt ;  but  the 
time,  I  fervently  hope,  will  soon  come,  when  I 
shall  be  able  to  prove  to  you  how  liighly  I  ap- 
preciate the  goodness  of  your  fine  old  Enghsh 
heart." 

"  All  I  can  say,"  returned  Freeman,  "  is  this, 
that  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  my  consul- 
tation with  my  daughter,  I  shall  be  at  all  times 
happy  to  see  you  as  a  gentleman,  and  especially 
as  a  friend  of  Mr.  Charles." 

D'Almaine  again  shook  him  heartily  by  the 
hand,  and  when  his  horse  had  been  ordered  to 
the  door,  he  privately  gave  the  cheque  to  Jane's 
maid,  who  let  him  out ;  and  with  many  expres- 
sions of  thanks  to  Freeman,  remounted,  and 
gracefully  took  his  leave. 

PVeeman  was  higlily  pleased  with  him,  and 
shortly  afterwards  sent  up  for  Jane,  to  whom 
the  maid,  with  intense  delight,  had  shown  the 
cheque  for  five  pounds. 

"  My  dear,"  said  he,  as  Jane  entered  the  room, 
"  why,  it  appears  that  you  have  become  a  yevj 
dangerous  creature." 
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"  Dangerous,  dear  fiither  ?" 

"  Yes,  it  appears  that  no  one  can  see  you 
DOW,  without  falling  desperately  in  love  with 
you." 

Jane  moved  her  head  and  smiled,  but  it  was 
a  smile  of  sadness. 

"  That  gentleman — Mr.  D'Almaine,"  he  con- 
tinued, "is  so  deeply  enamored  of  you,  that  he 
came  for  the  purpose  of  requesting  me  to  allow 
Liiu  to  solicit  your  hand." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  Jane. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  and  a  more  gentlemanly  man, 
I  think  I  never  in  my  life  met  with." 

"  He  appears  to  be  a  perfect  gentleman,  cer- 
tainly.    But  what  did  you  say  ?" 

"  I  told  him  that  I  could  say  nothing  to  it, 
my  dear,  until  I'd  consulted  you  ;  and  when  he 
had  urged  me  to  do  so,  I  consented,  and  he  is 
coming  to-morrow  morning  to  know  the  result." 

"  He  might  have  known  it  at  once,  dear  fa- 
ther," said  Jane ;  "  had  you  named  the  subject 
to  me  before  he  left,  one  word  would  have  been 
sufficient.  He  is  doubtless  a  perfect  gentleman, 
and  he  may  have  conceived  an  affection  for  me, 
but  I  would  not  on  any  account  deceive  him." 

"  Deceive  him,  my  dear !  You  would  not  de- 
ceive him  !     He  knows  all  about  it !" 

"  He  does  !  He  knows  of  my  unliappy  fall, 
and  yet  seeks  my  hand  ?" 

"  Yes,  he  knows  all  about  it." 

"  And  would  mairy  me  at  once  ?" 

"  No  doubt  of  it,  my  gii'l." 

"  Then  I  hold  hhn  in  contempt !" 

"  But  why,  my  dear  ?  He  loves  you,  and 
symjjathises  with  you,  and  regards  the  course 
pursued  by  George  with  utter  abhorrence." 

"  Father,  I  cannot  but  conceive  such  a  pro- 
posal to  be,  under  the  circumstances,  indelicate 
in  the  extreme.  Look  at  my  position  !  I  must 
shortly  become  a  mother.  He  knows  it,  you 
say,  and  would,  notwitlistanding  this,  marry 
me  now — marry  me  before  the  child  is  born  ! 
Why,  to  me  the  idea  is  disgusting.  No  man 
possessing  a  delicate  mind — no  man  of  common 
decency — would  dream  of  making  such  a  pro- 
posal.    But  who  informed  him  of  this  ?" 

"  George  himself" 

"  The  wretch !  Oh,"  she  added,  absolutely 
groaning  with  deep  emotion,  "  I  could — I  could 
have  my  revenge  !  But  no — no.  Oh,  he  told 
him,  did  he  ?" 

'•  He  did,  my  dear,  and  Mr.  D'Almaine  has 
an  utter  contempt  for  him  in  consequence." 

"  And  well  he  may  have ;  but  my  dear 
father,  this  Mr.  D'Almaine  is  no  gentleman,  I 
feel  assured." 

"  His  manners  are  those  of  a  gentleman,  cer- 
tainly." 

"  They  may  be ;  but  no  gentleman  would 
even  make  such  a  proposal  as  this.  You  know 
George's  character  well — almost  as  well  as  I 
know  it  myself;  but  how  do  we  know  that  this 
person — this  Mr.  D'Almaine — is  not  one  of  his 
creatures,  employed  to  come  here  for  some 
purjxyse  which  may  not  be  consistent  with  my 
SAtety.'' 

"  If  I  thought  that  I'd  kick  him  out  of  the 
house." 

"  It  may  not  be  so ;  but  how  can  we  tell 
that  it  is  not  ?" 


"  But  what  has  your  safety  to  do  with  him 
now  ?  You  will  never  be  a  burden  to  him. 
This  annuity  must  of  course  be  regarded  as 
compensation  for  the  injury  you  have  sustain- 
ed, and  we  can  never  apply  to  him  for  more." 

•'  I  am  aware  of  it,  father :  but  who  can  tell 
what  his  design  may  be  ?  I  am  to  have  a  clear 
half  of  the  income  which  he  was  to  have  had : 
does  that  half  revert  to  him  in  the  event  of  my 
death  ?" 

"  I  never  thought  of  that ;  but  I  can  ascer- 
tain, and  will  the  first  opportunity." 

"  It  may  not  be  so ;  it  may  revert  to  the 
estate :  but  how  can  we  tell  that  this  D'Almaine 
has  not  been  for  some  purpose  set  on  by  him  ?" 

"  But  he  appears  to  have  an  utter  abhor- 
rence of  his  character." 

"  He  may  appear  to  have,  with  the  view  of 
blinding  us." 

"  It  niay  be  so:  certainly  it  may  be  so,  and 
yet  I  can  hardly  think  that  it  is.  Besides,  the 
fact  of  his  having  been  struck  with  your  ap- 
pearance does  no-t  seem  to  me  to  be  extraor- 
dinary at  all." 

"  Father,  every  woman  likes  to  be  admired : 
I  know  not  whether  it  is  the  case  with  every 
man,  but  certainly  every  woman  who  excites 
admiration  and  knows  it,  derives  from  tliat 
knowledge  a  certain  amount  of  pleasure ;  but 
then  to  impart  pleasure,  admiration  must  be 
real,  which  1  perceived  his  was  not  when  I 
brought  in  the  key.  His  expression  of  it  was 
far  too  extravagant  for  reality.  What  is  there 
in  any  appearance  so  startling  ?  Say  that  I  am 
moderately  good-looking — say  that  I  am  hand- 
some, if  you  please — but  is  there  anything  in 
my  countenance  calculated  to  have  so  theatri- 
cal an  effect  upon  a  man  as  my  presence  appa- 
rently had  upon  him  ?  No,  father !  this  is  some 
deeply  laid  scheme." 

"  VVell,  my  dear,  it  certainly  struck  me  at 
the  time  that  his  expression  of  admiration  was 
rather  theatrical ;  but  then  we  have  heard  of 
men  who  have  fallen  in  love  at  first  sight,  and 
who  could  not  conceal  their  emotions.  It  may, 
nevertheless,  my  dear,  be  as  you  imagine ;  but 
if  he  be  not  sincere  I'm  deceived.  There  is 
something  so  candid  and  straightforward  about 
him ;  his  manners  are  so  gentlemanlike,  and  his 
language  so  kind,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  tc 
believe  that  he  has  any  other  design  than  that 
of  obtaining  your  hand.  But  it  is.  my  dear,  of 
course  for  you  to  judge  and  decide.  He  re- 
quires no  money  with  you,  he  told  me,  not  a 
shilling." 

"  Oh,"  said  Jane  thoughtfully,  "  he  spoke  of 
money  ?" 

"  Yes ;  and  that  makes  me  think  him  sincere. 
He  is  not,  of  course,  aware  that  you  have  any, 
nor  does  he  know  that  all  I  have  will  be  yours. 
He  is  on  that  subject  perfectly  disinterested.'" 

"  Doubtless,"  said  Jane,  with  an  ironical 
smile;  "  but  do  you  know  what  he  is?  Has  he 
any  profession  ?' 

"  I  don't  know  ;  I  think  not :  but  of  course 
in  the  event  of  your  becoming  acquainted,  I 
should  make  it  my  business  to  inquire  into  his 
character  and  prospects." 

"  Fatlier,  I  think  that  I  see  it  now.  George 
fnay  have  nothing  to  do  with  it :  I  do  not  now 
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think  that  he  has.    He  spoke  of  money,  but  did 
he  not  also  speak  of  Sir  John's  wilU" 

"  He  merely  said  that  8ir  John's  will  sufRci 


are  men  who  take  deliglit  in  sporting  with  out 
feelings,  and  I  believe  him  to  be  one  of  them-, 
if  he  be,  although  I  don't  suppose  that  I  shall 


ently   proved   that   Charles   was    the    favorite  ;  sport  much  with  his,  it  will  be  sport  to  retaliate 

a  little.  But  he  may  succeed  in  convincing  me 
that  his  motives  are  perfectly  pure ;  and  if  he 
should,  I  shall  then,  of  course,  with  your  assist- 
ance, know  how  to  act." 

"  Certainly  you  would  then  be  better  able  to 
judge." 

"  Well,  then,  if  you  have  no  objection,  I'll 
have  an  interview  with  him  in  the  morning."     ' 

"  Very  good,  my  dear ;  then  let  it  be  so ; 
have  an  interview  with  him,  and  judge  for  your- 
:-elf  His  motives  certainly  may  be  pure,  not- 
withstanding the  doubt  which  you  entertain 
now.  He  may  prove  himself  to  be  a  man  of 
sterling  integrity,  although  I  must  say  I  don't 
like  tlie  idea  of  his  having  given  that  five 
pounds  to  t)ie  girl,  with  the  view  of  indi'cing 
us  to  believe  that  he  is  rich.  And  yet  it  rr ight 
not  have  been  given  with  this  view.  Hij  jhjecl 
might  have  been  to  induce  the  girl  tc  jpaak 
liighly  of  him  in  your  presence." 

Jane  smiled,  and  said,  "  Well!  if  f-pi  were 
his  object,  he  has  certainly  attained  it  •  *hc  gwl 
is  in  raptures,  and  has  spoken  of  him  in  term^ 
of  the  highest  admiration  !  We  sh?.ll,  bowever, 
know  more  about  it  in  the  moruing." 

D'Almaine,  who  returned  to  dine  with 
George,  was  in  high  spirits  throughout  the 
evening.  He  congratulated  himself  warmly  on 
having  succeeded  in  gaining  the  confidence  of 
Freeman,  and  felt,  in  consequence,  perfectly 
secure. 

"  A 11,"  said  he  to  himself,  having  retired  for 
the  night — "  All  that  is  necessary  now,  is  to  ob- 
tain a  private  interview  with  her.  I'll  soon 
work  the  oracle :  I'll  not  be  long  about  that, 
She  i.s  but  a  simple  country  girl,  and  can  there- 
fore be  easily  managed.  If  I  find  her  roinaxitic 
I'll  propose  an  elopement :  if  I  find  that  she  ig 
not,  I'll  get  a  license  at  once,  and  secure  her  be- 


6on. 

"  E.Kactly.  He  has  seen  that  will ;  and  has, 
doubtless,  inquired  into  your  circumstances. 
He  therefore  atfects  to  be  perfectly  disinterest- 
ed, so  far  as  pecuniary  matters  are  concerned, 
a'.:.i  foolishly  squanders  his  money  away  with 
tlie  view  of  inducing  us  to  believe  that  he  is 
wealthy." 

"  But  how  do  you  know,  my  dear,  that  he 
foolishly  squanders  his  money  away  ?" 

"  This  morning  he  gave  the  man  five  shillings 
for  holding  his  horse.  Well ;  that  you  will  say 
was  very  liberal — sixpence  or  a  shilling  would 
have  been  quite  sufficient;  but  when  lie  left 
just  now  he  gave  the  girl  a  cheque  for  five 
pounds." 

"  Five  pounds  !     What ;  the  girl !" 

"  She  ran  up  in  a  state  of  rapture  to  show  it 
to  me.  Of  course  there  never  was  such  a  gen- 
erous gentleman  !  And  then,  how  excessively 
rich  he  must  be !  This  was  her  idea  on  the 
subject,  and  his  aim  was  to  make  the  same  im- 
pression upon  us." 

"  Jane,  my  dear,"  said  Freeman  thoughtfully. 
"you  see  through  things  farther  than  1  can. 
Five  pounds  to  the  girl !  What  for?  Had  he 
been  m  the  habit  of  dining  here,  and  had  given 
five  pounds  to  be  divided  among  the  servants 
at  Christmas,  or  even  at  any  other  time,  I 
should  have  thought  nothing  of  it;  but  the  idea 
of  giving  five  pounds  to  a  girl  whom  he  never 
saw  before,  and  who  could  have  rendered  him 
no  service  whatever,  is  extravagant  in  the  ex- 
treme. Now  I  think  of  it,  my  dear,  I  saw  him 
writing  out  a  cheque." 

"  Which  affords  another  proof  that  his  design 
is  to  induce  you  to  believe  that  he  is  wealthy." 

"  You  are  right — quite  right.  Why,  my  dear, 
you  have  become  quite  a  woman  of  the  world  !" 


See  what  a  tutor  I  have  had,  dear  father. ,  fore  any  inquiries  can  be  made.  There  must 
Misfortune  and  reflection  have  taught  me  to  i  be  no  delay.  The  thing  must  be  done  quickly, 
study  motives.     Even  the  motives  of  George  I  [and   my  apparent   anxiety   to    save   her  from 

shame  will  seem  to  justify  precipitation." 

Accordingly,  immediately  after  breakfast  in 
the  morning,  he  ordered  liis  horse,  and  having 
excused  himself  to  George — who,  since  he  had 
discovered  that  D'Almaine  was  really  poor,  had 
evinced  no  particular  desire  to  be  tied  to  him 
— rode  full  of  confidence  over  to  Freeman's. 

Freeman  was  at  home — expecting  him,  of 
course — and  Jane,  who  had  been  watching  for 
him,  saw  him  approach ;  and  when  one  of  the 
men  had  taken  his  horse  with  all  the  alacrity 
which  the  proopect  of  gaining  a  crown  can  in- 
spire, he  shook  hands  with  Freeman  with  sur- 
passing cordiality,  and  in  a  spirit  of  enthusiasa". 
entered  Uie  house. 

"  Weil,  Mr.  Freeman,"  said  he,  delighted  with 
hie  recaption,  "  I  trust  that  you  have  some  good 
newfj  for  me — something  of  a  pleasing  charac- 
Le:  to  communicate.  You  have,  I  hope,  con- 
_,ulted  your  beautiful  daughter?" 

"  I  have,"  replied  Freeman  calmly,  yet  court- 
eously ;  "  and  the  result  is,  that  she  has  con- 
sentetl   to   have   an  interview   with  you   thia 


can  understand  now.  I  study  them  daily — pry 
into  them,  and  see  as  clearly  through  them  as 
if  they  had  been  by  himself  explained.  The 
most  corrupt  motives  I  once  thought  pure :  but 
innocence  is  always  unsuspicious  •  suspicion  is 
engendered  only  when  confidence  has  been  be- 
trayed." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  we  don't  want  to  talk  about 
that.  The  question  is,  what's  to  be  done  in  this 
case  ?" 

"  I  should  like  to  know  whether  I  am  right 
in  my  conjecture !  I  certainly  should  like  to 
bring  it  to  the  proof,  and,  it  you  have  no  objec- 
tion, I  will  do  so.  I'll  have  an  interview  with 
him  in  the  morning" 

"If  you  have  no  idea  of  accepting  his  ad- 
dresses, of  what  use  will  it  be  for  you  to  liave 
an  interview  with  him  ?"' 

"  It  can  do  no  lijnni,  ami  it  may  do  good.  7' 
it  be  not  amusing,  it  may  '.e  jistnrtive." 

"But  that  will  be  tri*^i  ,.<'  ^-\t\  hi  j  v/i'l -^ 
not?" 

"  Fath(T.  if  his  obrc',  'e  f-  Ui^.f  v  a\  Me, 
iloes  he  not  deserve  ^j  j.  ' .,'a  x  \,\'. 


Tnere  i  morning." 


IfO 


THE  STEWARD 


"  A  thousand  thanks,  my  dear  sir,"  cried 
D'Ahnaine,  again  seizing  him  by  the  hand,  and 
shaking  it  heartily.  "  I  cannot  feel  sufficient- 
ly grateful  to  you  for  this  mark  of  friendship 
and  contidence." 

"  If  you'll  do  me  the  favor  to  walk  into  the 
other  room  with  me,"  said  Freeman,  "  I'll  intro- 
duce you  at  once.' 

D'Ahnaine  bowed,  and  followed  him  into  the 
parlor,  in  which  Jane  was  sitting,  with  her  mind 
intent,  apparently,  on  her  embroidery.  Siie 
ros(.'  as  they  entered  the  room,  of  course,  and 
Freeman  i^aid,  "  My  dear,  I  have  the  pleasure 
to  intnuluce  to  you  Mr.  D'Almaine." 

D'Almaine's  profound  bow  was  acknow- 
ledged by  Jane  gracefully,  when  Freeman, 
having  placed  a  chair  for  him  near  the  table, 
said  to  him,  "  Excuse  me:  I  shall  see  you  again 
pie-eiUly,"  and  immediately  left  the  room. 

"  Miss  Freeman,"  said  D'Almaine,  cautiously, 
being  anxious  to  measure  his  distance,  ''  I  know 
not  how  to  express  my  gratitude  to  you  for  this 
kind  act  of  condescension  ;  but  believe  me,  I  do 
feel  grateful  to  you  for  thus  giving  n)e  an  op 
pfirt^mity  of  expressing  the  admiration  with 
which  your  beauty  has  inspired  me." 

Jane  bowed,  and  slightly  smiled,  and  said, 
"  Sir,  the  knowledge  of  having  excited  admira- 
tion is,  I  believe,  pleasing  to  us  all." 

"  True,"  returned  D'Almaine,  "  true  :  but  that 
Kvhich  you  excited  in  my  breast  was  as  instan- 
taneous as  it  is  ardent:  I  seek  not  to  flatter,  but 
I  fancied,  when  I  first  saw  you,  that  I  had 
never  beheld  such  surpassing  loveliness  before,  j 
I  was  absolutely  struck  with  admiratioti — I 
might  indeed  say  adoration;  and  having  subse- 
quently ascertained  how  cruelly  you  had  been 
treated  by  him  in  whom  you  placed  implicit 
confidence,  I  resolved  on  requesting  your  ex- 
cellent father  to  allow  me  to  solicit  your  hand.'' 

■'  You  are,  sir,  I  believe,  a  friend  of  Mr. 
George  Croly  ?" 

"  1  am  a  friend  of  Mr.  Charles,  and  I  also 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Sir  Jolui.  George  I 
repudiate :  I  wish  to  say  nothing  whatever 
against  him,  but  Charles  is  my  friend." 

"  You  are  still,  I  believe,  staying  at  the 
Hall  ?" 

"  I  am." 

''  Still  staying  with  the  man  whom  you  re- 
pudiate ?" 

"  Yes,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  being  near 
you." 

"  Does  Mr.  George  Croly  know  of  your  hav- 
ing sought  this  interview  ?" 

"  Xo,  Miss  Freeman.  I  have  had  no  conver- 
sation with  him  on  the  subject." 

"  Have  you  any  profession,  may  I  ask  ?" 

"  None:  1  live  entirely  on  my  property." 

"  In  what  part  of  the  country  is  your  pro- 
perty situated  ?" 

"  in  Berkshire  V 

"  In  what  part  of  Berkshire  ?" 

"  Near  Reading." 

"  You  will  excuse  me  for  asking  these  ques- 
tions, I  hope  ?" 

"  Oh  !  they  are  questions  which  ought  to  be 
aaked  and  answered  with  perfect  candor." 

"  What  may  that  property  yield  ?" 

"  To  me  about  a  tliousand  a-year." 


"  Oh  !  that  is  an  ample  fortune.  But  Mr. 
D'Almaine,  I  hope  that  you're  aware  of  the 
fact  of  my  being  comparatively  poor  ?" 

"  I  know  nothing  of  that,  my  dear  Miss  Free- 
man, or  do  I  wish  to  know.  Your  hand  and 
heart  are  all  that  I  require  to  render  me  the 
iiappiest  man  in  the  world." 

"  Well  sir,  as  you  appear  to  have  been  candid 
with  me,  I  will  be  equally  candid  with  you 
There  is  certainly  nothing  in  your  personal 
appearance  to  which  I  can  reasonably  object, 
nor  can  I  hope  to  marry  a  man  with  more  than 
a  thousand  a-year.  Your  manners  too,  1  must 
confess,  are  elegant,  while  the  course  you  have 
pursued  in  first  speaking  to  my  father,  proves 
to  me  that  you  are  a  man  of  the  world.  There 
is  however,  one  point,  Mr.  D'Almaine,  which 
must  be  settled  before  I  can  feel  myself  justi- 
fied in  consenting  to  receive  your  addresses.  I 
have  an  annuity  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  of  which  you  may  not  have  been 
aware.  Sir  John  left  me  that  annuity,  and  it  ii 
that  to  which  I  am  anxious  now  to  draw  your 
attention.  My  father,  who  has  been  most  af- 
fectionate to  me,  occupies  a  large  farm,  of  which 
you  may  have  heard.  1  call  it  a  large  farm 
because  it  is  a  large  farm  for  him,  he  having 
nearly  five  hundred  acres  of  land.  Now,  sir,  I 
speak  to  you  as  to  a  man  of  the  world,  and  one 
who  knows  that  there  are  men  who  wt>rk  their 
land  chiefly  with  borrowed  capital,  the  interest 
of  which  nearly  doubles  the  rent.  I  need  not, 
I  feel  sure,  dwell  upon  this,  because  you  per- 
fectly understand  it ;  but  as  I  am  anxious  to 
have  this  annuity  secured  to  my  dear  father 
during  his  life,  I  wish  to  know  whether  in  the 
event  of  my  consenting  to  receive  your  ad- 
dresses, you  would  feel  disposed  to  give  him  a 
bond  to  this  eft'ect  ?'' 

"  My  dear  Miss  Freeman,"  replied  D'Al- 
maine, whom  the  proposition  startled  notwith- 
standing he  managed  to  conceal  his  alarm,  "  I 
cannot  but  admire  your  candor.  Believe  me,  I 
appreciate  highly  the  affectionate  solicitude 
which  you  have  manifested  for  the  welfare  of 
your  excellent  father,  and  I  do  feel  disposed, 
and  will  of  course  consent,  to  secure  this  annuity 
to  him.  As  I  said  before,  my  object  is  not  mo- 
ney. With  an  income  of  a  thousand  a-year  I 
think  we  can  live  in  a  style  of  aflluence.  I'll 
say  nothing  about  magnificence,  because  I  do 
not  believe  that  that  will  be  essential  to  your 
happiness." 

"  It  will  not  indeed,"  said  Jane  calmly. 

"  Well  then  your  father  shall  have  this  an- 
imity,  and  with  it  all  the  assistance  at  our  com- 
mand ;  and  now  let  me  beg  of  you,  for  the 
sake  of  your  own  reputation,  to  consent  to  an 
early  marriage." 

"  On  that  subject,  Mr.  D'Almaine,  I  of  course 
can  say  nothing  until  my  father  has  his 
bond." 

"  My  dear,  he  shall  have  the  bond  certainly  : 
I'll  send  to  London  for  it  tonight,  and  in  the 
interim  I  will,  with  your  permission,  procure 
the  license." 

"  The  license  !  The  marriage  license  yea 
mean  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  .sweet  girl.'' 

"  Why  so  precipitate,  Mr.  D'Almaine  V 
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"  Need  I,  my  adored  one,  need  I  urge  tlie  I     Here  he  met  Freeman,  but  their  conference 
ijiexpediency  of  delay  ?"  jwas  .sliort,    "  Your  beautiful  daughter,  Mr.  Freo- 

"  Then  why  cause  delay  by  sending  to  Lon-|mati,  said  he,  "  ha.-(  made  a  request,  which  of 


don  for  the  bond  *' 

"  My  solicitor  lives  there,"  replied  D'Al- 
maine,  who  thought  of  iiaviiig  it  drawn  by  a 
certain  Jew  attorney,  a  friend  of  his,  in  a  form 
which  would  render  it  valueless. 

"  But  is  it  absolutely  nece^^sary  for  it  to  be 
drawn  by  your  solicitor,  Mr.  D'Alinaine  ?" 

"  Perhaps  not  absolutely  necessary,  but  as 
he  has  always  transacted  my  business  for  me, 
I  submit  that  this  had  better  be  done  by  him.' 

"  Well,  it  certainly  matters  not  by  whom  it 
is  drawn,  if  it  be  but  drawn  properly." 

"  Not  the  slightest." 

"  I  understood  my  father  to  say,  that  you 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Sir  John." 

"  I  for  several  years  had  that  happiness." 

"  Very  good.  Mr.  Cameron,  whose  residence 
is  scarcely  three  miles  from  this  house,  was  Sir 
John's  solicitor  ;  he  also  acts  for  Mr.  Charles  : 
and  as  you  admit  it  to  be  of  no  consequence 
who  draws  the  bond  up,  you  cannot  of  course, 
as  a  friend  of  the  family,  object  to  its  being 
drawn  up  by  him." 

"  Why,  my  dear  Miss  Freeman,  you  of  course 
understand  that  when  a  man  has  confided  in  a 
solicitor  for  years,  a  feeling  of  delicacy  renders 
him  unwilling  to  employ  any  other." 

"  Is  that  the  only  objection  you  have  ?" 

"  That  is  the  onlj"^  objection  I  can  have." 

"Then  that  maybe  obviated  easily,  /can 
employ  Mr.  Cameron.  All  that  he  will  require 
of  you,  I  apprehend,  is  your  signature." 

"  My  dear  Miss  Freeman,  I  have  for  years 
made  it  a  rule  to  sign  no  legal  document  which 
has  not  been  drawn  by  my  owii  solicitor." 

"  Very  well  Then  let  it  be  drawn  by  him, 
and  when  it  has  been  examined  bv  Mr.  Cameron, 
and  signed  in  tiij  presence,  I  will  give  you  an 
answer." 

"  It  shall  be  done :  but  in  the  interim,  permit 
me  to  prevail  upon  you  to  consent  to  an  early 
maitiage." 

"  I  cannot  permit  you  tx>  address  me  on  the 
subject  until  this  bond  has  been  signed:  nor 
even  then  until  I  have  well  ascertained  that  you 
are  what  you  represent  yourself  to  be.  You 
will  pardon  me  for  speakmg  so  freely,  but  I 
must  remind  you,  that  you  are  to  me  a  perfect 
stranger,  and  that  therefore  it  becomes  me  to 
act  with  cautif)n." 

"  You  are  perfectly  right.  You  ought  to  be, 
and  .shall  be,  on  every  point  satisfied."' 

"  Very  good,"  said  Jane,  rising.  "  Having 
proceeded  thus  far,  our  interview  is  at  an  end." 

"  You  will  permit  me  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
continuing  to  visit  you  ?" 

"  I  cannot  consent  to  see  you  again  until  that 
point  at  least  has  been  settled." 

"  You  are  somewhat  too  crael,"  returned  D'Al- 
naine,  as  he  made  a  very  sad  attempt  to  smile. 
"  But  we  shall  know  eacli  other  better  by  and 
by.  Will  you  allow  me  to  have  the  honor  of 
saluting  your  hand  ?" 

"  Pardon  me,  Mr.  D'Almaine  ;  we  mai/  know 

each  other  better  by  and  by.     Good  moming," 

■he  added,  and.  having  rung' the  bell,  gracefidly 

bowed  him  to  the  door.  I 
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course  shall  be  complied  with.  I  shall  write  to 
town  to-night,  and  when  I  receive  the  document, 
I  shall  have  the  pleasiu'e  of  seeing  you  again." 

He  then  shook  hands  with  Freeman,  but  there 
was  a  total  absence  of  that  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  shook  haiid.s  with  him  on  his  arrival ; 
nor  Was  his  libiTulity  so  conspicuously  developed 
as  it  had  been  the  preceding  day,  for  he  moiuit- 
ed  his  horse  and  rode  out  of  the  yard  witlicut 
toucliing  his  p)cket  at  alL 

"  No  go,"  said  he  to  himself  "  It's  all  up. 
Too  wide  awake  :  too  downy  by  half  She's  a 
griffin  :  firm  as  a  rock  :  see  through  a  mile-stone  : 
artful — rather :  not  to  be  done  I  Tliis  is  your 
simple  country  girl,  the  girl  w  hom  you  were  go- 
ing to  carry  off  in  no  tune.  A  likely  girl  to  be 
carried  oil",  certainly  !  No,  it's  of  no  use  think- 
ing anything  more  about  that  lot.  I  made  a 
mistake  :  it's  not  to  be  done,  and  there's  an  end 
of  the  matter." 

On  his  retiu-n  to  the  HaU,  he  had  lunch  with 
George,  and  soon  afterwards  Comey  entered  the 
room,  and  announced  the  amval  of"  a  gentleman 
in  a  gig,"  who  was  anxious  to  speak  to  George 
privately. 

"  Who  is  he  ?"  inquired  George. 

"  Don't  know  him  sir,  at  all,"  replied  Comey , 
''  and  yet  I  tliiiik  I've  seen  him  before,  some- 
where." 

George  left  the  room  and  the  next  moment 
stood  in  the  presence  of  the  Artful. 

"  What,  Ben  !"  he  exclaimed.  "  Wliv,  what 
on  earth  brings  you  here  ?" 

"  I've  come  to  sai've  you,  sir,  to  put  you  on 
your  guard,  and  I  hope  you  won't  tliiiik  none 
the  worse  o'  me  f(jr  it." 

"  Think  the  worse  of  you  for  it  ?  Nay,  we 
ought  to  feel  obliged  to  those  who  serve  us." 

"  That's  true,  sir.  but  oughts  don't  take  place 
very  often.  But  that's  neither  here  nor  tliere.  In 
the  first  place,  have  you  .seen  or  heard  of  that 
tremendious  and  conflabbcrgrastrated  scoundrel, 
D  Almaine  1" 

"  D'Almaine !     Why  he's  here." 

"  Here !  What  d'you  mean  here,  in  tliis 
house  C 

"  Yes,  he  is  now  in  the  next  room." 

"  WeU,  if  I  didn't  think  as  much,  as  I  was* 
comiii'  along,  may  I  be  bound  to  be  kicked  uito 
mincemeat !" 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter  ?" 

"  What's  the  matter  !  Stop  a  bit:  you  .shall 
know  what's  the  matter.  But  let's  begin  reg\i- 
lar.  Now  then  :  didn't  he,  when  vou  was  in 
town,  get  out  of  you  an  I O  U  for  five  hundred  ¥" 

"  Yea" 

"  Well  now,  hold  hard.  Look  here.  Tliinks 
I  to  my.self  directly  I  thought  of  it,  he  knows 
he's  completely  blown  upon  in  London,  he'll  j^o 
down  to  Mr.  Croly  before  Mr.  Crolv  knows  anv 
thing  on  it,  and  collar  the  cash  for  tliis  I  O  1-'. 
7'his  no  sooner  strikes  my  thoughts,  than  I 
makes  up  my  mind  to  come  down  here,  and  "o 
down  1  comes,  in  order  to  toll  you  that  if  you 
pay  liim  a  single  penny  you're  a  flat." 

"  Well,  but  why  should  I  not  pay  him  ?" 

"  Why  should  you  not  *  'cause  he  robbed  yoa 
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He  (lidn't  win  a  slvllling  of  it  fair.  "When  you 
play<jd  at  loo,  he  pahaed  the  cards ;  and  iliiew 
against  you,  the  dice  were  loaded." 

"  Oh  !"  said  George  thoughlfully.  "  Oli !  He's 
been  up  to  tlwse  tricks,  has  he  f 

"  Up  to  'eiu  !  He's  bin  a  hvin'  by  'em  !  He's 
bin  a  livin'  by  'em  for  years !  Ho  h  the  most 
tremeiidious  thief  alive  ;  and  therefore  I  tell  you, 
that  if  vou  pay  a  penny  on  account  of  that  I  O  U, 
you  deserve  to  be  robbed  till  you  hav'nt  a  shirt." 

"  But  he  Arts  had  two  liundred  and  fifty  of  it." 

"  He  has  !     Why,  when  did  you  pay  liuu  f 

"  Yesterday  morning." 

"  Has  he  got  it  about  him  ?" 

"  I  expect  so." 

"  Then  have  it  out  on  him — have  it  mif  on  him 
bt/  all  manner  o'  mortal  means  1  There ;  if  I 
diidn't  think  that  would  be  the  go  as  I  came 
along,  I  U'ill  be  bound  to  be  bhstered.  I  s'pose 
he  was  pressing — rayther .'" 

"  He  was.  He  offered  to  give  up  the  I  0  U, 
if  I  paid  him  two  hundred  and  fifty  at  once.'' 

"  And  have  you  got  it  ?'' 

"  I  have." 

"  Tiien  get  back  the  money.  Get  it  back — 
whatever  you  do,  get  it  back." 

"  i>ut  how  am  I  to  do  it  T 

"  Make  liim  return  it.  If  he  won't,  sarch  him, 
and  take  it  away.'' 

"  I  question  whether  I  should  be  justified  in 
taking  it  away." 

"Justified!  Why,  what  in  the  world  have 
you  got  to  fear  from  him  ?  He  can't  law  you — 
he  durstn't  think  about  it.  Take  my  advice,  sir, 
and  get  the  money  back." 

"  Sliall  I  do  so,  or  shall  I  give  him  a  sound 
tlirasliing  V 

"  Do  both — but  get  the  money  back  first." 

"  Step  this  way,  Ben.  You  don't  uiind  meet- 
ing him  ?" 

"  /  mind  meetin'  of  him  !  I  take  a  pleasure 
in  it !  But  look  here.  He'll  say  I  was  m  it ; 
he'll  say  I  assisted  hira  in  robbin'  o'  you.  I 
don't  care  about  it,  because  I  know  better ;  but 
he's  safe  to  say  it — now  you  mark  my  words !" 

"  FoUow  me,"  said  George,  who  returned  to 
the  next  room  ;  and  Ben  did  follow,  but  the  mo- 
ment D'Almaine  caught  a  glimpse  of  him,  he 
tm-ned  pale,  and  trembled  with  violence. 

"  I  hope  you're  well,  Mr.  D'Almaine,"  said 
the  ArtfiJ.  "^"I  hope  you  enjoy  yourself,  Mr. 
D'Almaine.  I  haven't  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing you  before  now  for  some  time,  Mr.  D'Al- 
maine." 

"  I  feel  no  pleasure,"  replied  D'Almaine,  "  in 
meeting  a  man  who  seeks  to  destroy  my  repu- 
tation !" 

"  Your  reputation  !  Well,  that's  rich !  Why 
don't  you  say  at  once,  and  plain,  '  I  feel  no  plea- 
Biu-e  in  meetin'  o'  i/on  T  I  know  you  don't  like 
me,  Mr.  D'Almaine.  You  don't  like  to  see  me 
l*ere,  do  you  <  No ;  but  I'll  spoil  you,  wherever 
you  oo !" 

"  Now,  Ben,"  said  George,  "  what'U  you  have  ? 
Come — we'll  speak  of  tliis,  presently — what 
will  you  have  ?" 

"  in  take  a  glass  of  shorrv,  sir." 
"  Hel])  yourself     D'Almaine,"  lie  added,  witli 
an  expression  of  severity,  "  it  has  often  struck 
me  as  being  strange,   that  whenever  I  have 


played  with  you,  I  have  lost.  This  has  been 
accounted  for.  You  have  cheated  me — pliin- 
ilered  me." 

"-iVo  such  thing,  Croly,"  replied  D'Almaine. 

"  Oh,  ain't  it  '  no  such  thuig  ?'  "  said  the  ArtfuL 

"  No  !  I  never  cheated  him  in  my  hfe  !'' 

"  What !  Why,  you  vagabond,  waru't  it  a 
regular  plant  ?" 

"  No  !  I  know  your  object,  well  enough — it 
is,  to  blast  my  character." 

"  It  apjjears,"  said  George,  "  to  have  been 
blasted  already." 

'•  If  you  think  so,"  replied  D'Almaine,  "  I'U 
leave  the  house  instautlyi  I'll  not  remain  under 
tlie  same  roof  with  a  man  who  even  suspects 
me  of  dishonor !" 

"  Stay,"  said  George,  as  D'Almaine  rose ;  "  I 
can't  spare  you  yet.  The  money  which  I  gave 
you  yesterday  morning,  I  insist  upon  having  re- 
turned." 

"  What  for  ?     Why  should  I  return  it,  ?" 

"  Because  I  feel  that  you  have  robbed  me — 
absolutely  robbed  me — of  more  than  double 
the  ainomit." 

"  Indeed  I  have  not,  Croly.    If  I  have,  may " 

"  Take  no  oatlis  ;  oaths  wiU  not  convuice  me. 
Until  I  have  proved  tiiat  you  really  are  not  the 
villain  you  have  been  represented  to  be,  I  insist 
upon  hi  ilding  this  money." 

"  Well,  I  shotdd  have  no  objection,  of  course, 
to  let  it  remain  in  your  hands ;  but  I  really  have 
not  got  it." 

"  XVhere  is  it  ?     What  have  you  done  with  it  ?" 

"  I  sent  it  to  London  yesterday.  I  told  you 
that  1  wanted  to  make  a  remittance." 

" Oh,  }ou  sent  it  to  London,  did  you ?"  said 
the  Artful.  "  Who  did  you  send  it  to  ?  Any 
respectable  friend  of  yours  ?'' 

"  That's  not  your  business !"  replied  D'Al- 
maine. 

"  But,"  said  George,  "  it  is  mine  I  Whom  did 
you  send  it  to  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  sent  it  to  a  friend." 

"  For  what  purpose  ?" 

"  To  hquidate  a  debt."  • 

"  Who  is  that  friend  ?     "WTiat  is  hia  name  ?" 

"  Bio-\%Ti,"  replied  D'Almaine,  with  hesitation. 

"  I  don't  believe  that  you  have  sent  it  at  all." 

"  Then  sarch  him,"  said  the  Aitful,  "  sarch 
him !  There  ain't  many  mobs  of  Browns  in 
London  !     All  you've  got  to  do,  is  to  sarch  him !" 

"  Have  vou  any  objection  to  convince  us  that 
vou  have  not  got  it  about  you  ?" 

"  Not  the  slightest,"  replied  D'Almaine,  who 
at  once  proceeded  to  empty  liis  pockets. 

"  How  much  have  you  got  in  that  purse !" 
inquired  the  ArtfuL 

"  Oh,  I  sui)pose  there's  about  twenty  pounds." 

"  Well,  tliat's  some  on  it,  at  aU  events.  He 
hadn't  that  when  he  left  London,  I  know,  nor 
not  above  a  quarter  on  it." 

"  He  won  some  of  me,"  said  George,  "  the 
night  before  last." 

'  Then  collar  what  he  won — it's  all  plunder  1* 
"  Never  mind  about  that  little  lot ;  I  want 
the  other." 

"  There,"  said  D'Almaine,  "  now  I  hope  that 
you  are  convinced." 

"  Ain't  he  got  a  portmanter,"   inquired   th« 
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Artful,   "  or  anj  tiling  o'  that,   wliere  his  sliirts 
juid  tilings  is  ?" 

■  I  have  a  carpet  bag,"  returned  D'Alniaiiie, 
who  trembled  now  with  more  violence  l!i:tn 
ever ;  "  but  there's  no  money  there,  I  assure 
you." 

"  Well,"  said  the  Artful,  "  if  that's  the  case, 
you  won't  niind  lettin'  us  just  have  a  peep." 

"  Why  should  1  be  thus  humiliated  ?  Croly. 
I  appeal  to  you  as  a  gentleman,  whether  tliis 
is  aiivlliing  like  proper  treatment?" 

"  Have  you  any  objection,"  inquired  George, 
calmly,  "  to  open  this  carpet  bag  before  us  i" 

"  I  object  only  to  that  wliich  I  cannot  but 
conceive  to  be  a  degradation." 

"  Oil,"  said  the  Artful,  "  if  that's  all,  we  don't 
■want  to  come  no  degradation.  We  don't  want  to 
mess  your  tilings  about,  but  we  must  have  a 
leetle  peep ! ' 

Geoi'ge  rang  the  beli,  and  directed  Corney  to 
bring  down  D'Alrruiine's  carpet  bag,  and  when 
it  had  been  brought  into  tlie  room,  he  said 
calmlv,  "Will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  open 
tliisf*' 

"  I'll  not,"  replied  D'Alinaine,  "  submit  to  be 
thus  degraded.  I  protest  agauist  it,  Croly,  as 
being  monstrous  !" 

"  It  matters  but  Uttle  to  me  now,  D'Almaine, 
what  you  feel  disposed  to  submit  to.  Bluster 
is  of  no  use  here.  The  bag  must  be  opened. 
WiU  you  give  me  the  key  ?" 

"  Don't  trouble  the  gentleman  so  much,"  ob- 
served the  Artful.  "Such  a  tiling  as  a  tiny 
knife  or  a  leetle  pair  of  scissors,  will  open  it  as 
quick  as  the  key." 

"  As  for  you,"  said  D'Almaine,  "  I  hold  you 
in  contempt.  If  Croly  will  thus  degrade  me,  he 
must.'' 

"  That  bag  must  be  opened,"  said  George, 
Bternly. 

"  Well,  then,^rU  bring  you  the  key;  it's  in 
one  of  my  other  pockets :  but  I  certainly  must 
say,  Cruly,  that  I  never  expected  to  be  so  in- 
sulted by  you." 

"  That's  where  the  money  is,  I'U  bet  JJftj/  to 
one,"  said  the  Artful,  when  D'Almaine  had 
quitted  the  room  ;  "  and  if  you  don't  collar  the 
lot,  you're  not  what  /  take  you  to  be." 

"  I'll  have  it,"  said  George,  "  I'll  certainly 
have  it  if  it  be  there." 

"  It's  safe  to  be  there.  It  ain't  likely  he's 
sent  it  to  London  :  it  ain't  half  likely.  There 
it  is,  and  I'm  just  as  pleased  I  came  down  in 
time  as  if  the  dearest  fiieud  I  have  had  died 
and  left  me  a  couple  o'  thousand  !  I  rayther 
like  the  look  o'  the  b.ag.  It's  a  spicy  leetle  bit 
o'  machinery,  and  takes  my  fancy  much,  be- 
cause there's  that  individual  two  hundred  and 
fifty  in  it." 

"  Well,"  s.Jd  George,  "  we  .shall  see.  Come, 
help  yourself" 

The  Artful  had  another  glass  of  wine,  and 
then  began  to  manifest  Impatience. 

"My  anxiety,"  .slid  he,  "  is  begetting  rayther 
anxious  to  hiwe  a  leetle  peep  at  this  individual 
lot.  lie's  uo  timi;  gone,  certney  !  He  don't 
sweat  ub^)ut  it.  I  did  not  expect  he'd  be  in 
much  of  a  hurry,  b(!Cau.sc  he  don't  like  to  do  it 
at  all ;  but  1  think  he  might  have  got  back  a, 


leetle  before  this.     I  want  to  congratulate  him 
on  his  return." 

"  He  is  certainly  taking  his  time,"  said  George. 
"  Perhaps  he  is  studying  how  to  get  out  ol  it." 

"  Let  liim  study  all  he  knows.  If  yon  let 
iiim  get  out  of  it  by  any  mortal  means,  all  the 
flats  in  Europe  ain't  dead.  Well,"  he  added,  a.-j 
he  paced  the  room  impatiently,  "  I  hope  the 
gent  'ill  excuse  my  feelings ;  but  I  must  .say, 
I  do  feel  he's  gone  a  tidy  time.  Won't  you  send 
an  invitation  to  him  ?  Let  him  know  that  you 
don't  wish  to  hurry  him  by  no  means,  only  you'll 
be  happy  to  have  the  honor  of  seein'  him  agin 
at  his  quickest  convenience." 

George  rang  the  bell,  and  directed  Corney  to 
tell  D'Almaine  that  they  were  waiting  for  him. 
But  Corney  couldn't  find  D'Almaine,  nor  could 
he  find  that  gentleman's  hat;  he  therefore  re- 
turned with  the  startling  intelligence  that  Mr. 
D'Almaine  was  not  then  in  the  house. 

"  Not  in  the  house  !"  cried  George,  "  not  in 
the  house  !  Run  to  the  stables,  and  see  if  he's 
there.     Quick !" 

"  Why,"  said  the  Artful,  as  Comey  darted 
from  the  room,  "  he  surely  ain't  cut  it  for  the 
simple  sake  of  savin'  himself  the  disagreeable 
pain  o'  being  forced  to  have  the  bag  opened 
afore  him !" 

"  If  the  money  be  there,"  said  George,  "  I 
shall  care  but  little  about  his  having  started." 

"  Shall  I  rip  the  bag  open  ?" 

"  Not  yet.  Wait  tiU  we  know  whether  he 
has  left  or  not.  Well,"  he  added,  when  Corney 
returned,  "  hare  you  found  liim  ?" 

"  He's  been  gone  about  ten  minutes,  sir,"  re- 
plied Corney.  "  He  had  the  gray  saddled,  sir, 
all  in  a  hurry,  and  galloped  across  the  park  as 
fast  as  ever  the  horse  coidd  lay  legs  to  the 
ground." 

"  Tell  them  to  saddle  the  chestnut  mare,  and 
bring  her  to  the  door  immediately.  Cut  the 
bag  open,  Ben.  I'll  be  after  him  if  the  money 
should  not  be  there." 

The  Artful,  who  had  his  knife  ready,  plunged 
it  into  the  bag  on  the  instant,  and  the  first  thing 
discovered  was  the  cheque-book,  which  George 
at  once  opened,  and  found  just  inside  a  receipt 
for  the  money  paid  in. 

"  77w'.?  Avill  do  !"  he  cried,  "  I'll  be  after  liim. 
I,  at  all  events,  know  where  the  money  is  now." 

"  Then,  in  the  name  of  aU  that's  infernal,  fly 
like  lightning  and  stop  it !  Can  he  draw  it 
without  the  book  ?" 

"  Yes,  he  can  get  a  cheque  there ;  but  al- 
though he  has  ten  minutes'  start,  I  can  get  there 
I  think  in  time  to  spoil  him." 

"  Do,  by  all  manner  o'  mortal  means.  Go 
like  shot  out  of  a  cannon.  Here  you  are — 
here's  the  horse ;  now,  then,  dart  off  like  an 
arrow !" 

George  rushed  from  the  house,  and  having 
mounted  his  mare,  dashed  across  the  park  in 
jnirsuit. 

D'Almaine  was,  however,  too  quick  for  him. 
He  had  flrawn  the  money  out,  and  was  on   his 
v/ay  to  Cambridge,  before  George  ai'rived  , 
the  bank. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


CORNET  H    WEDDING. 


Thkre  is,  jieihaps,  no  change  more  .sudden  or 
niL're  strikijig  than  that  which  is  wrought  in  our 
fechngs  and  our  taster  by  the  unexjiecteJ  pos- 
session of  wealth.  It  upsets  our  views,  it  un- 
Bettles  our  minds,  and  constitutes  the  germ  of  a 
thousand  ideas  whicli  had  no  existence  before. 
It  achieves  a  complete  moral  metamorphosis. 
We  do  not  tlmik  lil:e  the  same  persons ;  we  do 
not  feel  hke  the  same  persons.  The  caste  to 
wliicli  we  appear  to  belong  is  supericjr ;  we  feel 
like  a  different  order  of  beings,  and  are  too 
prone  to  look  Cfjutemptui^usly  upon  the  order 
from  which  we  thus  sprang. 

It  may  at  first  sight  appear  marvellous  that 
the  mere  fact  of  coming  unexpectedly  into  the 
possession  of  a  little  wealth  should  ettect  so 
great  a  change,  but  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  it  is  so,  and  so  it  was  with  Coriiey. 

He  used  to  take  delight  in  waiting  at  table ; 
he  used  to  pride  himself  upon  the  lustre  of  his 
plate ;  he  used  to  have  a  refined  taste  for  pol- 
ishing mahogany ;  he  used  to  derive  pleasure 
from  the  sparkling  brilliancy  of  his  chandeliers ; 
he  used  to  seek  fame  for  his  style  of  cleaning 
copper  coal-scuttles,  and  had  frequently  oftered 
to  back  himself  to  brush  a  decanter  up  witli 
any  man  in  Europe  !  But  he  no  sooner  found 
himself  to  be  a  man  of  property  than  all  these 
accomplishments  became  distasteful  to  him  ;  he 
took  no  delight  in  them  at  all ;  and  feeling,  as 
he  then  felt,  above  his  place,  he  very  soon  be- 
came unfit  to  fill  it. 

Under  these  not  at  all  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, he  made  up  his  mind  to  tender  hi* 
resignation,  and  embraced  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  George  on  the  subject  of  taking  a 
farm. 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,"  said  he,  •'  whether  Mr. 
Charles  mentioned  anything  to  you  before  he 
left,  sir  ?" 

"  About  what,  Cornelius  ?"  inquired  George. 

"  About  a  small  farm,  sir." 

"  He  told  me  that  you  were  anxious  to  have 
some  land  ;  but  what  do  you  know  about  fann- 
ing ?" 

"  I  don't  know  no  great  deal  about  it,  it's 
true,  sir;  but  my  father  knows,  sir,  and  he 
could  tell  me." 

"  Have  you  consulted  your  father  on  the  sub- 
ject ?" 

"  Xot  regular  coiiHulled  him,  sir,  but  I've 
often  told  him  I  shoulil  like  to  have  a  farm." 

"  Well,  then,  enter  into  the  matter  with  him 
BeriousK',  and  let  me  know  the  result.  My 
impression  is,  that  you  had  better  join  him. 
There's  a  strip  of  the  park  very  near  his  occu- 
pation wliich  I  mean  to  have  broken  up:  there 
may  be  fifty  or  sixty  acres  of  it,  and  if  that 
Were  added  to  his  forty,  you  might  work  it  to- 
gether. Mention  this  to  him,  and  let  me  know 
what  he  thinks  of  it." 

"  I  will,  sir,  and  return  you  many  thanks." 

"  You  also  think  of  marrying,  1  hear.'' 

"  Yes,  sir,  as  soon  as  ever  something's-  sd( 
tied." 


"And  where  do  you  think  of  living  ?" 

'■  Ijoii  t  know,  sir.' 

■■  VV^ell,  if  we  should  come  to  an  arrangement 
about  this  land.  I'll  either  enlarge  your  father's 
house,  or  build  you  a  siew  one.  Speak  to  hia 
tir-it ;  tliere  shall  be  no  ditRculty  at  all  about  a 
house." 

'•  Will  you  give  mo  leave  to  speak  to  him 
to-day,  sir  ?" 

"Oh  yes,  certainly.     Go  when  you  please.'' 

Coriiey  thanked  hirn  and  withdrew,  aid 
went  immediately  to  Sarah,  and  said  with  an 
expression  of  ecstacy,  "Sally,  my  love  1 — 
iioihiug  but  luck!  notliing  hut  bright  immortal 
luck  !  and  as  luck  and  love  'HI  beat  a  town,  our 
fortune's  now  made  regular." 

"  Anything  fresh,  Cornelius  ?"  inquired  Sa- 
rah. 

"  Fresh  !  I  believe  you  ! — fresh  as  a  daisy  :  I 
wouldn't  give  twopence  for  anything  stale. 
But  what  do  you  think  \  I've  been  a  conversing 
with  Mr.  George,  calm — a  holding  a  sort  of 
a  consultation  with  him  in  a  regular  parliamen- 
tary style,  and  what  do  you  think  he's  a-going 
to  do  ?  Why,  he's  going  to  inake  a  farm  for 
us ! — he's  going  to  let  us  have  a  part  of  the 
park,  and  lies  going  to  build  a  new  house  for 
us  to  live  in  ! ' 

"  Oh,  dear !  that  will  be  delightful  !" 

"  Delightful !  Did  you  ever  know  anything 
like  it  in  life  !" 

"  But  is  this  all  settled,  Cornelius  ?" 

"Settled!  7'W  soon  settle  it.  It's  all  settleii 
so  far  as  this,  that  I'm  now  going  to  speak  to 
the  governor  abc)ut  it,  and  if  he  says  he  ibinkr 
it  '11  do,  it  '11  bo  done." 

"  O !  I'm  so  overjoyed  to  hear  it ! — I  do  so 
long,  dear,  for  somethitig  to  be  settled.  Didu'V 
you  say  you  were  going  home  now  J" 

'  Yes,  I'm  olf  at  top. ' 

"  I  should  dearly  like  to  go  with  yon." 

"  Then  let  them  know  you'r»i  goiug,  and  piK 
on  your  things." 

"There's  a  dear!"  exclaimtc'  Garf.h,  as  shi 
took  his  hand,  and  looked  at  lui.)  affoclicnately 
"  I  feel  that  I  love  you  eve/y  day  more  ana 
more.     You  are  such  a  ^ivod   kind  soul.     Goi*. 


bles: 


s  you 


Corney  kissed  her,  s^dd  s)ie  kissed  Cornej 
and  then  ran  away  with  her  heart  full  of  joy 
and  when  she  had  put  on  lier  bonnet  au'.. 
shawl,  she  accomp.mled  him  to  his  father's. 

"  Well,  governi/r,"  said  he,  as  he  entered  tin; 
house,  and  founu  Craske  smoking  his  pipe  in  tb^ 
chimney  cornel,  "how  are  you  ? ' 

"  Well,  I  do.i'  know,  Corney,  bor,"  replied 
Craske;  "  1  leel  amongst  the  middlins,  thank 
God  !     How  are  yow  V 

"Hearty  ! — and  what  makes  me  hearlier  is, 
I've  got  some  regular  out  and  out  rattling  good 
news  foi  you." 

"Yow  have!  Come  along  here,  bor:  come 
and  sit  down:  I  alius  lilu;  to  hear  good  news, 
Bui  I  thowt  I  sow  Sarah  come  accost  the  yard 
wi'  yow." 

"  Yes,  she's  gone  into  the  dairy  to  aunt." 

"  All  right :  well,  come  along  :  now  then, 
what  is  itV' 

"  I'll  tell  you.  I  says  to  Mr.  George  just  be 
fore   I   came  out,   says  I,  '  1  don't  know,  sir, 
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whether  Mr.  Charles  said  any  thing  to  jou 
about  me  before  he  left'  '  Well,'  saya  he,  '  he 
said  you  wanted  to  turn  fanner,  but  what  do 
you  know  about  farming  I'  'Well,  cerlainly," 
says  I,  '  I  don't  know  a  deal  about  it,  but  my 
father  does,  and  he  can  put  me  in  the  way  of  it.' 
'  Very  ^ood,'  says  he  ;  '  then  talk  to  him  se- 
rious, and  if  he  thinks  it  '11  do,  I'm  gonig  to 
have  a  slice  of  the  park  broke  up — about  tifty 
or  sixty  acres  of  it — you  can  have  that.  But,' 
says  he,  '  I'd  advise  you  to  join  your  father.'  " 

*'  What !   to  make  it  a  sort  of  a  Co.  consarn  ?" 

"  Yes,  to  add  that  land  to  yours,  and  make 
one  farm  of  it,  and  work  it  together,  stunning." 

"  What  part  o'  the  park  is  he  goin'  to  break 
up  ?" 

"  This  part  of  course,  because  he  said  it 
would  be  handy,  being  very  near  your  occu- 
pation." 

"  Oh,"  said  Craske  thoughtfully,  "  Ah.  Just 
fill  my  pipe  for  me,  Corney,  bor,  will  yow  ? 
Atween  fifty  and  sixty  acres,"  he  continued. 
"  Ah.    At  how  much  an  acre  V 

"  He  didn't  say :  but  the  rent  won't  hurt  us, 
seeing  that  it's  Mr.  Charles's  wish,  as  he  told 
me,  to  render  us  every  assistance.  All  that 
Mr.  George  said  about  it  was  this : — '  Go  and 
talk  to  your  father,  and  hear  what  he  says,  and 
if  he  thinks  well  of  it  let  me  know.'  " 

"  Very  good.  That's  all  very  proper,  and 
just  as  it  should  be.  There  can't  be  no  doubt 
about  that." 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?" 

"  Ah,  bor,  it  wants  a  deal  o'  thought  to  know 
what  to  think  at  all."  i 

"  Well,  but  there  you  are ! — there's  the  land  !"'| 

"  Yes,  bor,  I  know  there's  the  land ;  but 
land's  o'  little  use  arout  plenty  o'  money  to 
work  it." 

"  Well,  haven't  I  got  heaps  ?" 

"  Five  hundred  pound,  Corney,  ain't  no  great 
siglit  to  work  a  farm  with." 

"  But  that  and  what  you've  got  put  together 
would  make  quite  enough,  I  suppose." 

"  It  might,  bor:  with  great  care  it  might. 
But  let's  think  o'  this  Co.  consarn  fust.  I 
wouldn't  go  in  Co.  with  any  flesh  but  my  own 
flesh.  Them  which  goes  in  Co.  must  both  pull 
one  way,  'cause  if  they  don't  the  Co.  '11  pull 
'em  both  to  pieces.  I  went  in  Co.  wi"  your 
poor  mother :  for  though  it  may  seem  odd  that 
a  man  should  go  in  Co.  wi'  his  own  wife,  I  went 
in  Co.  wi'  her  when  we  took  this  farm,  because 
slie  had  as  much  money  as  I  had  ;  but,  although 
1  tried  to  pull  wi'  her  I'd  alius  the  worst  of  it 
at  Michaelmas.  She  alius  had  to  drow  more 
money  than  I  had,  and  when  she  died  she  had 
K  little  heap,  while  I  could  hardly  scrape  enow 
up  to  pay  the  men!  Sartney,  I  don't  mind 
goin'  in  Co.  wi'  yow,  because,  like  her,  yow're 
my  own  flesh  an'  blood ;  but,  if  we  should  go 
in  Co. — I  say,  if  we  should — we  must  both  on 
us  pull  one  way." 

"  Of  course !"  cried  Corney ;  "  of  course  we 
must,  and  then  we  should  both  make  money 
like  life !" 

"  M(jney  ain't  to  be  made  as  it  used  to  be 
made :  we  can't  get  rich  as  we  used  to  could ; 
fiirmin'  don't  go  so  well  as  it  did.  These,  bor, 
ain't  good  times  for  farmia'." 


"  Did  you  ever  k  low  good  times  for  firming 
when  farmers  had  to  tell  the  tale?" 

•'  They  used  to  complain  arout  reason,  sart 
ney ;  but  now  they've  got  the  reason,  bor,  they 
were  then  anjut !  Still,  there's  a  livin'  to  be 
|)icked  up  now  ;  but  \  ow  marn't  spetui  a  shil- 
iin',  bor.  more  tlian  yow're  forced.  Men,  which 
when  they  went  to  market,  used  to  pui  up  a' 
the  first-rate  inns,  and  pay  halfa-crown  f  r 
their  dinner,  and  have  a  bottle  o'  wine  a-piece 
arter  it,  and  p'raps  brandy  and  water  arter 
that,  now  slip  into  a  little  cook's  shop  and  lall 
for  three  or  four  ])en'north  o'  meat  and  a 
pen'north  o'  bread  and  a  pint  o'  beer,  and 
they're  right  on  obligated  to  do  it." 

"  Not  they,  governor  !  It's  notliing  but  what 
I  call  miserly  meanness.  They  don't  want,  to 
do  it.  They  ain't  forced  by  the  nature  of  their 
circumstancials.  It  ain't  necessary  for  them 
which  has  property  like  me." 

"  Oh,  ain't  it  ?  How  d'yow  think  /  live  when 
I  go  to  market,  and  I've  got  pooty  well  as 
umch  property  as  yow  ?" 

"  Why,  you  go  to  a  tidy  inn,  of  course,  and 
have  your  dinner  regular  like  a  farmer  !  What's 
the  good  of  being  a  farmer  if  you  don't  live 
like  a  farmer  ?  Yo2i  don't  go  into  these  beast- 
ly cooks'  shops  !" 

"  No,  I  don't :  yow're  right,  bor,  there ;  but 
I'll  tell  yow  what  I  do  do.  I  puts  up  at  a 
mite  of  a  public-house  just  afore  yow  get  into 
the  town,  where  I  leaves  my  horse,  and  walks 
to  market  and  does  my  business,  and  then 
walks  back  and  has  a  penny  loaf  and  a  pen- 
'north o'  cheese  and  a  pint  o'  beer  and  a  squib ; 
and  when  I've  smoked  my  pipe  and  thought,  I 
ortlers  my  horse,  gives  the  man  a  few  ha'pence, 
and  then  drives  back  to  tea." 

"  Well,  but  don't  you  give  your  horse  nothing 
then  ?" 

"  In  course  I  do !  But  I  takes  my  own  corn 
and  I  sees  him  eat  it  1  Can't  trust  nobody 
now-a-days  wi'  nothin'." 

"  And  that's  what  you  call  going  to  market, 
is  it  ?  Why  it  ain't  respectable  ! — not  com- 
monly respectable !  I  should  never  think  a 
mite  about  going  to  market  so." 

"  No,  bor,  yow're  right.  I  know  yow  would- 
n't. Yow'd  like  to  drive  a  slappin'  horse,  and 
dash  into  the  town  like  a  clargyman  !" 

"  No ;  I  shouldn't  care  about  doing  it  qinie 
so  slap,  but  I  should  like  to  put  up  at  a  decent 
inn  and  dine  with  the  rest  of  the  farmers." 

"  Yes,  and  take  yow're  wine  arter  dinner." 

"  If  they  did." 

"  In  course.  But  let  me  tell  yow,  Corney 
bor,  yow  couldn't  go  the  pace  wi'  them  which 
dines  thusn.  One  thing  brings  on  another,  and 
expenses  falls  heavy  on  a  little  'un  which  the 
big  'uns  hardly  feel." 

"  What !  do  you  call  a  man  a  little  'un  with 
five  hundred  pound?" 

"  As  I  said  afore,  bor,  five  hundred  pound 
ain't  a  sight  to  take  a  farm  with-  It  ont  war- 
rant yow  in  livin'  as  they  live — payin'  two  shil- 
lins  or  so  for  a  dinner,  and  then  five  shillins  for 
a  bottle  o'  wine,  and  smokin'  out  three  or  four 
threepenny  cigars,  when  a  pen'north  o'  bacca 
'ud  go  just  as  far;  an'  then  havin'  yowr  brandy 
an'  water  arter  that,  an'  then  two  or  three  more 
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cigars  to  smoke  home,  and  be  called  a  '  good 
sort,"  by  tlie  wiiiters  an'  the  ostlers — whicli 
they'll  alius  do  if  yow  pay  'em  well  for  it,  and 
alius  won't  if  yow  don't:  it  won't  do!  No,  bor, 
if  we  goes  in  Co.  yow  marn't  swallow  a  sheep 
every  time  yow  go  to  market ;  yow  must  live 
a  little  matters  like  as  I  live." 

"  But,  I  don't  call  that  living  at  all !  It's 
only  just  keeping  the  soul  and  bones  together  ! 
1  Couldn't  dream  of  living  as  you  live  ! " 

"  Tliea  yow  shouldn't  dream  of  taking  a 
farm." 

"  I  should  be  better  off  in  service  !" 

"  I  don'  know  yow  wouldn't.  Yow  get  well 
fed  and  clothed,  and  no  cost  an'  no  care,  and 
get  well  paid  for  bein'  arout  any  anxiety.  The 
treasons  has  nothin'  to  do  along  o'  yow.  The 
rent-day  has  nothin'  o'  do  along  o'  yow.  Yow've 
no  rates  to  pay,  no  taxes,  no  tithes!  Yow've 
no  crops  to  be  blighted,  no  cattle  to  lose,  no 
horses  to  spile,  nor  nothin'  o'  tliat.  Yow've  no 
muck  to  buy,  no  wages  to  pay,  no  house  to 
keep,  and  no  wagons  to  break  :  there  yow  are, 
livin'  like  a  gen'lman  on  nothin'  and  havin' 
wages  to  make  it  less  than  nothin',  instead*  of 
havin'  to  meet  these  here  denmnds,  which 
makes  yow  have  nothin'  to  do  but  to  keep  con- 
tinually puttin'  your  hand  in  yowre  pocket." 

"  /  shouldn't  care  about  all  these  demands  if 
I  knew  they  were  paid  out  of  the  protits  on  the 
laud.  What  does  it  matter  what  a  man  has  to 
pay  if  he's  not  overcharged,  and  has  plenty  to 
pay  it  with  ?  If  the  land  didn't  keep  on  paying, 
yon  couldn't  keep  on  paying,  could  you  f 

"  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  the  land  won't  pay : 
I  never  s;ud  nothin'  o'  that :  but  I  know,  bor,  and 
so  I  don't  want  to  be  told,  that  if  yow  make 
ends  meet  now,  yow  must  be  very  wonderfully 
careful.  And  that  brings  me  to  the  pint  about 
whether  yow'd  be  better  off  in  sarvice,  or  wheth- 
er yow'd  be  better  oft'  in  a  farm.  Yow  can 
make  ends  meet  in  sarvice  arout  any  trouble  or 
care,  wliile  with  all  yowre  trouble  and  care  yow 
can  on'y  just  make  ends  meet  in  a  farm.  So 
yow  see  it's  the  same  in  the  long  run,  o>it/  yow 
have  all  the  trouble  and  care,  bor,  for  nothin'." 

"  I  don't  mind  about  the  trouble  and  care.'' 

"  No,  because  yow  know  nothin'  about  it." 

"  Well,  but  dash  all  round  about  trouble  and 
care,  the  bottom  of  it  is  as  this,  you  know,  and 
that's  all  about  it : — I  must  have  a  farm,  and  if 
you  won't  go  in  Co.  with  me,  I'll  have  this  land 
separate,  for  Mr.  George  told  me  this  very  morn- 
uig,  that  he'd  either  enlarge  your  house  or  build 
up  a  new  one  for  me  to  hve  in." 

"  Corney,  b.)r,  yow're  a  lunatic  as  far  as  land's 
consarned — a  man  which  knows  nothin'  right 
wclL  Let  me  tc^U  yow,  bor — and  I  teU  j'ow  for 
yowre  good — that  if  yow  don't  go  in  Co.  along 
o'  rae,  yow  marn't  thhik  about  fiirmin'  at  all — 
not  that  I  want  you  to  do  it  for  my  sake,  but 
because  I  know  yow'll  kick  yowre  money  down. 
A  new  house  wi'  fifty  or  sbcty  acres  o'  land  ! 
How  far  would  yowre  five  Inmdred  pound  go, 
I'll  ax  yow  ?  Yow  say  it's  all  to  broken  up. 
Very  well.  If  it's  all  to  be  convarted  into  ara- 
ble, yow  must  have  some  pasture  somewhere 
else,  'cause  yow  can't  do  nothin'  arout  grass. 
But  let's  pa^s  over  that  Yow've  got  this  sixty 
acres.     Sartney,  bein'  as  it's  maiden  land,  yow 


won't  want  much  muck  to  begin  with ;  if  yow 
did,  eight  or  ten  load  an  acre,  at  five  shillins  a 
load,  with  the  wear  and  tear  of  horses  ana  carts, 
would  come  to  a  pile  o'  money  alone  !  But  yoW 
won't  want  muck ;  the  land's  made  ready,  and 
there's  yowre  fine  house  to  go  into.  A  fine 
house,  yow  know,  want's  fine  furnitu;  e,  bor !" 

"  I  shouldn't  want  it  very  fine !  I'd  have 
everything  respectable !" 

"  And  new  ?" 

"  New,  of  course, — every  stick." 

"  Well,  that  'ud  swaller  a  few  five-pound  notes. 
But  there  yow  are,  and  yowre  house  is  furnish- 
ed. Don't  yow  want  nothin'  else  ?  Mind,  you 
know,  Comey,  bor,  yow'd  ha'  to  buy  everytliing 
yow  wanted.  And  what  would  yow  want  ? 
Why,  besides  a  thousand  little  individdival 
things,  such  as  spades,  and  forks,  and  shovels, 
and  sacks,  and  skips,  and  banows,  and  cloths, 
and  sieves,  and  God  in  liis  mercy  knows  what ; 
yow'd  want  bullocks,  and  sheep,  and  horses,  and 
carts,  and  harrows,  and  rollers,  and  waggons,  and 
harness,  and  seed,  and  ploughs,  and  cows,  and 
sows ;  and  then  yow'd  have  to  keep  'em,  and 
keep  yower  house,  and  pay  men's  wages  for 
eight  or  nine  months  afore  yow  could  see  a  sin- 
gle penny  on  it  back ;  and  if  it  should  be  an  un- 
lucky year,  it  'ud  break  yow  all  to  smash  to  be- 
gin with.  I  don't  say  nothin'  about  the  rent, 
nor  the  rates,  nor  the  taxes,  nor  nothin'  o'  that ; 
but  if  you  want  to  swaller  up  yowre  five  hun- 
dred at  once,  bor,  that's  the  way  to  do  it." 

"  I  don't  want  to  swallow  it  up  at  all,"  said 
Corney,  thoughtfully ;  "  still  I  see  there's  suffen 
in  what  you  say." 

"  Suffen,  bor !  Yow'd  find  it  suffen  ontil  yow 
had  notliin'.  No,  bor,  that  wouldn't  do  at  the 
cheapestest  price  as  is.  Mark  my  words,  if  yow 
go  to  farmin'  at  all,  yow  must  come  and  live  wi' 
me.  There's  plenty  o'  room  here — oceans  o' 
room — and  we  don't  want  two  sets  of  expenses. 
I  think  if  that  land  was  added  to  mine,  it  would 
do !  I  do  think  it  would  do — and  I  think  that 
we  might  with  care  make  money.  But  it  ain't 
what's  made,  it's  what's  saved  that  mounts  up ; 
that's  the  grand  secret,  arter  all !  If  yow  come 
and  be  wi'  me,  and  live  as  I  live,  and  look  out 
as  I  do,  and  puU  the  same  way,  bor,  we  shall 
do  well — we  don't  want  to  do  better  than  we 
shall  do  then." 

"  Then  I  will  do  so ;  I'm  blessed  if  I  don't ! 
I'll  come  and  hve  here.  We  dont  want  no  en- 
largement. Perhaps  he'd  clap  on  an  additional 
rent." 

"  Sartney !  and  that's  the  way  to  look  at  it." 

"  Oh,  I  see  it  now !  I'll  come  and  hve  as  you 
hve,  and  go  to  market  with  you,  and  have  a 
crust  of  bread  and  cheese  regular." 

"  And  yow'd  enjoy  it,  Corney,  bor,  all  the  more 
because  it  costs  next  to  nothin'.  What  do  we 
want  to  throw  money  away  for  ?  And  ain't  it 
throwin"  money  away  when  we  pay  for  fine  din- 
ners which  don't  do  no  good  ?  What  do  it  mat- 
ter to  a  man  wliat  he  eats,  when  he's  got  a  good 
appetite?  Nothin'.  "Wliat  do  it  matter  to  & 
man  what  he  eats  if  he's  got  no  appetite  ?  No- 
tliin'. If  yow  lose  yowre  appetite  yow  can't  en- 
joy nothin' :  if  yow  keep  it  there's  nothin'  yow 
can't  enjoy.  To  a  man  which  is  hungry,  a  crust 
u'  di'y  bread's  as  sweet  as  a  chicken's  to  him 
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which  ain't  If  yow  pamper  yowre  appetite, 
wbat  do  yow  do  ?  Why  you  s|)ile  it,  and  what's 
the  good  o'  tliat?  It  not  on'y  docs  uu  {<ood,  but 
it  does  yow  in  two  ways  a  dual  o'  liarni.  It  in- 
jures yowre  pocket  and  injures  yowre  liealth, 
and  it  aint  wise  to  injure  yarsclf  botli  ways 
when  there's  no  mortal  call  for  it  at  all." 

"  You're  right,"  said  Corney,  "  you're  quite 
right  there.  I  see  it;  I  see  distinct  what  you 
mean,  although  I  never  looked  at  it  in  that  light 
before.' 

"I  don't  say  that  yow  ought  to  be  mean,  and 
eat  and  drink  nothin'  but  what's  right  or  neces- 
sary to  keep  life  iu  yow.  No !  Live  well,  but 
arout  extravagauce.  If  a  friend  drops  in,  bring 
out  yowre  best,  and  sit  down  and  enjoy  it  with 
him  ;  but  if  yow  alius  bring  out  yowre  best  for 
yowrself,  the  best  yow  have  will  become  no 
matters.  Besides,  there's  another  tiling,  bor,  to 
be  thought  on.  Yow  see  the  poor  under  yowr 
very  nose,  and  yow  can't  shet  yowre  eyes  to 
their  cases.  Yow  can't  say  yow  don't  know 
■whether  they  railly  want  or  not,  'cause  yow  do  : 
yow  know  how  they're  off  jest  as  well  as  they 
can  tell  yow ;  and  when  anything  happens,  sich 
as  accidents,  or  illness,  or  anything  o'  that,  it 
does  them  and  yow  more  good  to  assist  'em, 
than  it  does  to  swaller  bottles  o'  wine.  I've 
known  the  price  of  a  single  bottle  to  set  a  poor 
man  on  his  legs  again,  and  many  a  time  the 
price  o'  two  has  saved  a  whole  family  from  the 
workhouse.  Yow  diink  wine  jest  for  the  sake 
o'  bein'  thowt  respectable ;  but  which  is  the 
most  respectable — swallerin'  wine  or  assistin' 
the  poor  ?  Ask  yowi^e  heart,  bor,  ask  yowre 
heart ;  that'll  tell  yow.  Ask  yowre  heart ;  yow 
don't  want  to  go  a  mite  fuither  than  that.  Talk 
o'  wine  being  a  luxury  !  I  make  count  to  say 
the  greatest  luxury  I  know,  is  the  feeUn'  which 
God  rewards  yow^  with  when  you  do  good  to 
one  of  his  creatm'es." 

"  Very  good ;"  said  Corney,  "  capital  good.  I 
alius  knew  what  your  feelings  was  on  that  point, 
and  now  I  fall  iii  with  'em  wholly.  I'U  be 
guided  by  you.  I'll  not  think  about  wine  or 
fine  dinners,  or  any  mortal  thing  of  the  sort. 
I'll  go  in  Co.  with  you,  and  come  and  live  here." 

"  No  havin'  fine  parties  ! — no  follerin'  the 
hounds ! — no  stifiV^tes  for  game,  nor  nothin'  o' 
that  1" 

"  I'll  live  as  you  live.  I'll  be  governed  by 
you,  and  do  nothing  but  what  you  teU  me." 

"  Then  give  us  yow'r  hand,  Corney,  boi',  and 
it's  a  bargain  1  We'll  have  this  land  and  we'll 
work  together,  and  we  shall,  with  the  blessing 
of  God,  do  well.  There  couldn't  be  a  better 
chance ;  yow  couldn't  have  a  finer  start,  and  so 
Mr.  George  thowt,  I've  no  doubt,  when  he  told 
yow  to  talk  to  me.  I  know  what  the  land  is, 
and,  what's  more  than  all,  it'll  cost  next  to  no- 
thin' U)  begin  with.  Another  bed  and  bedstead 
and  two  horses  more  wiU  be  pretty  well  all  we 
shall  want  to  buy  at  present;  while  if  yow 
worked  it  yowrself  and  hftd  to  buy  every  mor- 
tal thing  yow  wanted  to  work  it,  the  start  alone 
'ud  swaller  a  pile  o'  money,  as  I've  .showni." 

"  I  see — I  see.  Your  implements  wiU  do  to 
prepare  the  land,  and  we  shan't  want  nothing 
until  we  get  a  crop.     Very  good.     Then  thats 


settled.  We  go  in  Co.,  and  we  sliau't  want  no 
lawyers  to  bind  us." 

"No,  Corney,  bor,  that  expense  may  be  saved 
What's  mine  will  be  yowies,  go  when  1  may, 
and  1  hope  it'll  )>lease  God  to  spare  me  at  least 
till  1  find  yow  can  manage  the  farm  yowr.>>elf." 

"  I  hope"  so  too,  and  many  years  after  that 
I  should  hke  to  manage  it  all  myself,  and  !-ee 
you  l(»ok  on  and  smoke  your  pipe  and  lit  happy. 
And  now  who's  to  speak  to  Mr.  George  i  1 
think  you'd  better  do  it,  because  you  know  more 
about  it  than  I  do.  Go  and  .see  hini  in  the 
morning  and  talk  the  matter  over." 

"Well,  I've  no  objection  at  all;  p'raps  it's 
better  1  should  go,  and  then  we  can  come  to  an 
arrangement  at  once." 

"  Then  when  I  get  back  I'll  tell  him  that  I've 
named  the  thing  to  you,  and  as  you'ie  very 
much  pleased  with  his  proposal  and  think  it  a 
very  good  chance — " 

"  No,  bor,  that'll  never  do ;  yow  marn't  tell 
liim  nothin'  o'  the  sort  It  ain't  business.  If 
we  appear  too  hot  about  it  he  may  clap  that 
hotness  on  to  the  rent,  and  make  it  too  hot  tor 
us  to  hold  it.  Business  is  business,  bor,  all  the 
world  over.  If  a  marchant  was  to  come  to  me 
and  say,  '  I  want  yowr  wheat  very  much,  Mas- 
ter Craske ;  it's  the  best  I  can  find  in  the  county,' 
I  should  ask  him  perhaps  two  shillins  a  coomb 
more  for  it  than  I  should  think  of  askin'  in  the 
market  On  the  tother  hand,  if  I  was  to  go  to 
liim  and  say,  '  I  want  money  very  bad,  sir,  and 
money  I  must  have  ;  will  yow  please  to  buy 
my  wheat  ?'  he'd  oft'er  me  two  or  tluee  shillins 
a  coomb  less  than  he'd  think  about  offerin'  in 
the  market,  don't  yow  see  !  So  yow're  obleedged 
to  never  seem  to  want  money ;  if  even  yow 
haven't  a  pound  in  the  house.  I  know  last  year 
I  wanted  some  money  in  order  to  make 
up  my  rent,  which,  thank  God,  I  never  yet 
was  behind  with,  and  I  took  a  samj^le  o 
barley  to  market — and  very  fine  barley  it  was 
— and  I  tried  to  sell  it,  and  I  couldn't  sell  it,  not 
at  a  fair  market  price  ;  they  seemed  to  know  I 
wanted  money,  and  that's  a  fact,  for  the  more  I 
tried  to  sell  the  more  they  wouldn't  buy ;  so 
when  market  was  over  I  took  it  to  a  maltster — 
which  I'd  had  many  dealins  with  afore,  and  alius 
found  him  straightforrard  and  right — and  I  told 
him  exact  how  I  was  sittivated,  in  confidence, 
and  what  did  he  do  ? — he  wanted  the  barley — 
I  saw  in  a  moment  he  wanted  the  barley — but, 
as  I'd  let  the  cat  out  o'  the  bag,  what  did  he  do  ? 
Why,  he  offered  me  jest  three  shiUins  a  coomb 
less  than  I'd  been  offered  afore — and  that  was 
all  two  shillins  less  than  the  price  ! — and  I  was 
then  obligated  to  take  it  Look  at  that !  No, 
bor,  as  far  as  consams  business  yow  marn't  seem 
to  w:mt  what  yow  want ;  if  yow  do  yow'U  lia' 
to  pay  through  the  nose  for  it  Yow  can  teU 
Mr.  George  that  yow've  named  it  to  me,  and 
that  if  I  can  see  my  way  clear,  Pve  no  objection 
to  jine  yow ;  and  then  yow  can  tell  him  that  I'll 
turn  the  thing  over  in  my  mind,  and  come  and 
see  him  about  it  in  the  mornin'." 

"  That'll  do.  I  understand  what  you  mean 
precise.  But  as  true  as  I'm  ahve,  I  didn't  think 
you  was  half  so  wide  awake  as  you  are." 

"  Times,  Corney,  bor,  makes  men  wide  av  ake. 
Times  opens  their  eyes,  and  keeps  'em    fpen, 
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uid  makes  'em  see  things  clear.  Men  can  no 
more  do  now  what  they  used  to  could  wi'  safety 
than  they  cau  fly !  YowVe  obligated  to  keep 
yowr  eyes  open.'  In  these  times  them  wliich  is 
asleep  "are  swallered  by  them  which  is  wide 
awake — not  that  I  want  to  swaller  nobody — 
God  forbid  1 — on'y  yow  must  be  wide  awake  in 
yowre  own  defence,  to  pervent  others  swallerin' 
o'  yow." 

''-  That's  it,"  said  Comey  ;  "  I  see !  I  see  !  The 
very  first  copy  I  writ  at  school  was,  '  Experience 
teaches  wisdom ;'  and  although  I  couldn't  brain 
it  then,  I  now  know  all  round  about  it.  Well, 
Sally,  my  love,"  he  added,  as  Sarah  entered  the 
room,  "  how  do  you  get  on  ?  What  have  you 
done  with  aunt  i" 

"  She's  only  just  gone  up  to  put  on  her  cap," 
replied  Sarah  ;  "  she'll  very  soon  be  down." 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  said  Craske,  "  how  are 
yow  ?'' 

•'  Oh,  very  well  indeed,"  replied  Sarah  ;  "  1 
never  felt  so  well  as  I  do  now,  I  think  !  I 
hope  you're  well  ?" 

"  Well,  thank  God,  I  can't  complain.  I  find 
I'm  not  quite  so  young  as  I  was. — Didn't  yow 
say  it  was  near  my  fields  ?"  he  added,  turning 
to  Corney. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Corney,  "  I  think  it's  staked 
out" 

"  Well  then,  while  yow're  gettin'  tea  ready 
together.  111  go  and  have  a  look  at  it  Yow'll 
stop  an'  have  a  cup  o'  tea,  in  course  V 

"  Oil  yes  !  we're  in  no  hurry  at  all." 

"  Very  well,  then  by  the  time  tea's  ready 
I'll  be  back. ' 

"  Sally,  my  love,"  said  Corney,  when  Craske 
had  left,  the  house,  "  come  and  give  uie  a  kiss, 
a  regular  right  on  good  un  :  let  me  have  an  out 
and  out  stunner  this  time,  because  I've  got 
sutieii  to  say  to  you  excessive." 

Sarah  rose  and  kissed  him,  and  put  his  hair 
in  order,  and  said  that  she  felt  very  happy  and 
hoped  that  his  father  had  consented  lo  go  in 
Co.  with  him. 

"  He  has,"  replied  Corney,  "  he  has  consent- 
ed ;  but  before  I  go  in  Co.  with  him,  I've  made 
up  my  mind  to  go  in  Co.  with  some  one  else, 
and  that'll  be  a  regular  Co.,  that  will." 

'•  Dear  me,  Cornelius,  I  hope  not,"  said  Sara'i. 
"  It's  all  very  well  to  go  in  Co.  with  a  father, 
bntwith  any  one  else  I've  heard  it's  dangerous.'' 

"  I  see  no  danger — not  a  mite.  I'll  go  in  Co. 
with  si>me  one  else,  and  then  I'll  go  in  Co.  with 
him." 

•'  Well,  dear,  but  who  are  you  going  in  Co, 
■with  {" 

"  Give  me  another  kiss — a  rattler — and  I'll 
tell  you.  That's  the  sort,"  he  added  as  she 
kissed  him  again.  '•  That's  capital  nice  :  I  do 
love  ki.-isiiig,  it's  one  of  the  universal  luxuries 
of  life.  Xow  draw  your  chair  close,  and  I'll 
tell  you  all  about  it  In  the  first  place,  the 
governor,  as  I  told  you  before,  has  consented  to 
go  in  Co.  with  me.  Very  good.  He  thinks 
it's  a  capital  chance.  He  says  so.  He  also 
thinks  that  we  shall  make  money  fast :  I  know 
he  thinks  so,  although  he  don't  say  it;  and  I 
think  so  too." 

"  And  so  do  I,  dear  ;  but  if  you  are  going  in 


Co.  with  him,  what  necessity  is  there  for  going 
in  Co.  with  anybody  else  ?" 

"  There  may  be  no  necessity — not  what  you 
may  call  absolute  necessity,  only  I  mean  to 
do  it" 

"  Prav  don't,  Cornelius  dear, — pray  don't" 

"  I  Will. 

"  But  who  with,  dear  ?  Who  do  you  mean 
to  go  in  Co.  with  ?" 

'■  I'll  tell  you  :  I  mean  to  go  in  Co.  along  o' 
you.  Won't  that  be  a  Co.  i"  he  added,  as  Sa- 
rah blushed,  and  smiled,  and  hung  down  her 
head,  and  looked  through  her  lashes  in  a  state 
of  embfirrassment  the  most  intense.  "  Won't 
that  be  a  regular  stunning  Co  ?  That's  the 
Co.  I  mean  to  have  before  1  go  in  Co.  with  the 
governor.  Do  you  think  there's  any  danger  in 
it  ?  Will  you  say  '  Pray  don't  Cornehus,'  now  ? 
What  do  you  think  of  it  ?  Eh,  Sally,  my 
love  ?     What  do  you  say  to  it  I" 

"  I  don't  know,  Cornelius,  what  to  say." 

"  Well,  but  when  shall  it  be  I  Only  give 
the  day  a  name." 

"  I  must  leave  it  entirely  to  you,  dear." 

"  Well,  but  that  I  believe  ain't  quite  the  cor- 
rect thing.  That's  your  job,  that  is,  I've  alius 
understood.  The  man  ain't  got  nothing  to  do 
with  that  at  all.  Now  what  do  you  say  ?  Shall 
1  put  up  the  banns  for  next  Sunday  ?" 

"  Really,  Cornelius,"  returned  Sarah  tremu- 
lously, "  my  heart's  in  such  a  flutter  I  don't 
know  what  to  say  ;  but  I  must  indeed  leave  it 
to  you.  I  am  in  your  hands,  dear  :  I'm  wholly 
yours,  and  therefore  in  your  hands  I'll  wholly 
remain." 

"  Then  I'll  put  up  the  banns  for  next  Sun- 
day. We  shall  then  have  three  weeks  more 
courting,  which  I  love  ! — it's  the  nicest  and 
most  universal  thing  going.  But  don't  you 
(latter  yourself,  Sally,  my  love,  that  I'm  going 
to  give  it  up  when  we're  married  !  Not  a  bit 
of  it !  We  can  court  as  well  then  as  we  can 
now,  and  won't  we  *'' 

"  I  believe,  dear,  that  we  shall  be  very,  very 
happy." 

'■  Happy  1  "What's  to  make  us  anything  but ! 
We  will  be  happy:  we  won't  let  anything 
make  us  unhappy !" 

"  If  it  please  God  to  prosper  us,  and  keep 
us  in  health,  I  feel  sure  that  we  shall  be  hap- 
py, although  we  must  expect  to  have  so}ne  lit- 
tle troubles,  dear!" 

"  We  won't  expect  anything  at  all  of  the 
sort ! — we'll  go  on  expecting  nothing  but  hap- 
piness ! — and  if  we  live  a  life  of  courting,  what 
but  happiness  can  we  expect  ?  I'm  not  one  of 
them  which  thinks  courting's  all  over  directly 
you  come  out  of  church  !  If  marriage  puts  an 
end  to  courting,  I  wouldn't  marry  for  fifty 
years,  and  then  I  should  have  that  spell  of 
pleasure  without  being  married  at  all.  Bat 
why  should  it  i  Why  shouldn't  we  court  just 
as  stunning  after  marriage  as  before  ]  We 
take  delight  Sally,  my  love,  in  pleasing  eacii 
other  now,  and  why  slupldn't  we  then  *  What 
wouldn't  I  do  for  you  that's  proper,  and  what 
wouldn't  you  do  for  me  that's  proper  ?  Don't  it 
give  me  pleasure  to  see  you  pleased,  and  don't 
it  give  you  pleasure  to  see  me  pleased." 
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"  It  does  indeed,  dear  Cornelius." 

"  ^''ery  well  then.  Is  iiiairiage  to  put  a  stop 
10  all  this  ?  Am  I  going  to  say  directly  the 
ring's  on  the  finger,  '  There,  it's  all  over  now  : 
I've  got  her,  and  there's  an  end  of  it.  Tiiere's 
no  call  for  any  more  courting :  I  needn't  pay 
her  any  more  attentions  :  she's  mine  ?'  Or, 
are  you  going  to  say  '  I've  got  him  now,  and 
now  I've  no  call  to  trouble  myself  about  him  : 
I  needn't  endeavor  to  please  him  now ;  1 
needn't  try  now  to  look  smiling  and  pretty — 
except  when  I  go  out,  or  when  any  one  calls  : 
he's  mine,  and  he  can't  get  rid  o'  me  f  " 

"  Cornelius,  dear,"  said  Sarah  earnestly,  "  I 
feel  that  you  don't  for  a  moment  believe — " 

"  Why,  of  course  not,  Sally,  my  love !  Be- 
lieve it  I  Not  a  bit  of  it !  You'Ve  a  different 
sort  altogether.  I  was  only  saying  were  not  go- 
ing to  do  the  thing  in  this  style,  and  think 
because  we're  mairied  there's  to  be  no  more 
courting.  We'll  go  on  courting  like  life  till 
death.  That's  the  way,  Sally,  niy  love  !  That's 
the  way  to  do  it !  There  are  some  men  who 
don't  care  a  bit  about  their  wives,  and  there  are 
women  who  don't  care  a  bit  about  their  hus- 
bands ;  but  ain't  they  a  parcel  of  universal  fools  < 
He  wiio  neglects  his  wife,  neglects  his  own  com- 
fort :  and  she  who  neglects  her  husband,  don't 
ruin  his  happhiess  more  than  she  does  her  own." 

"  Very  true,  Cornelius  :  very  true  indeed.  Oh  ! 
how  I  love  to  hear  you  talk:  you  make  me 
cry,"  she  added  with  emotir>n,  "  but  it  is  with 
delight  at  being  loved  by  such  a  man !" 

"  Come,  come,  this  won't  do,  you  know !  I 
can't  stand  it !  I'm  the  biggest  fool  in  life  to  see 
a  tear  in  a  woman's  eye,  and  especially  in  ej'es 
like  yours !  There,  give  us  a  kiss — a  good  'un ! 
tliat's  a  beauty." 

"  V  cry  pooty,  Miss  Sarah !"  said  aunt  Ann 
playfully,  having  entered  the  room  at  this  mo- 
ment unheard.  "  Very  pooty,  indeed !  Don't 
yow  think  I  owt  to  blush  for  yow?" 

"  If  you  do,"  said  Corney,  "  she  shall  blush  for 
you :  I'll  put  you  both  on  level  ground."  And 
he  kissed  her  in  an  instant.  "  Now,"  he  added, 
"you  can  both  blush  away." 

"  Do  yow  know  I've  got  on  my  best  cap  ?" 
she  cried. 

"  I  dfjii't  care  for  that :  I  ain't  rumpled  it 
much.  But  I  say,"  he  added,  as  he  noticed  the 
cap,  "  spirits  afloat  though  !  you  are  coming  out ! 
"Why,  it's  a  rattler !  L(jok  here,  sally,  my  love  ! 
— only  just  look  at  this  universal  cap  !" 

Sarah,  who  had  been  drying  her  eyes  private- 
ly, turned  and  said,  "  Dear  me,  how  veiy  rich 
the  lace  is  !" 

"  This  hice,  dear,"  said  aunt  Ann,  "  has  been 
made  all  forty  year.  I  made  it  myself  on  my 
own  pillow." 

"  What !  did  you  lie  in  bed,  then,  all  day  to 
do  it?"  inquired  Corney. 

"  Bless  yowr  innocence  !  I  don't  mean  a  pil- 
low yow  lay  upon  in  bed,  I  mean  a  pillow  yow 
make  lace  upon,  yow  goose  !" 

"  Well,  i'ts  a  universal  rattling  cap,  and  there's 
no  mistake  about  it !" 

The  front  was  embellished  with  four  rows  of 
lace,  while  tlie  crown  was  so  constructed  as  to 
stick  up  a  fi  >ot. 

"As  true  aa   I'm   aUve,"  continued  Comey, 


you  seem  to  be  getting  young.  I  never  saw  yoti 
like  more  spicy  in  my  life." 

"  Hold  yowr  rubbidge,  bor,  do,"  said  aunt 
Ann  with  a  smile,  for  she  secretly  felt  that  she 
looked  rather  brilliant;  "don't  run  on  so,  pray." 

"  Oh,  but  it's  a  fact  1  You'll  get  married 
again,  I  shouldn't  wonder." 

'•  Do  yow  want  me  to  box  yowr  ears  ?" 

"  But  why  shouldn't  you  {  I'll  tell  you  wliat 
I'll  do.  I'll  bet  you  a  new  silk  gown  to  a  hat, 
that  you'll  go  to  church  once  witliiu  a  month 
either  as  a  bridesmaid  or  a  bride." 

"  Why  what  on  airth's  come  to  yow? — are 
yow  crazy  V 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it !     Will  you  bet  ?" 

"  Will  yow  hold  yowr  rubbidge  ?" 

"  Well  but  I'll  prove  to  you  at  once  that 
you'll  go.  Sally  and  I  are  going  to  be  married 
once  within  a  month,  and  I  know  you'll  be  oae 
of  her  bridesmaids,  won't  you  ?" 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  Sarah,  "  I  hope  you  wilL" 

"  I'm  too  old,  my  dear,"  returned  aunt  Ann. 

"  Not  at  all !"  cried  Corney.  "  You  look  as 
young  now  as  you  did  twenty  years  ago  1"  FLl 
make  you  a  present  of  a  new  silk  gown." 

"/  don't  want  no  .silk  gowns.  I've  got  one  I 
haven't  wore  for  five  and  tliirty  year,  and  I 
know  yow  can't  buy  me  a  better  than  that." 

"  Then  I'll  make  you  a  present  of  suffen  else. 
Will  you  go  ?" 

"  That's  nothin'  at  all  to  do  along  o'  yow.  It 
ain't  yowr  place  to  choose  bridesmaids.  Sarah 
and  me  can  manage  it,  I  des  say,  arout  yowr 
interferin'  wi'  what  don't  consarn  yow.  Where's 
your  father  ?" 

"  He's  gone  to  have  a  look  at  my  land,  and 
we've  got  to  get  tea  ready  against  he  comes 
back." 

"  We've  got  to  get  tea  ready  !  Yow'U  do  a 
rare  sight  towards  it,  des  say  !" 

"  Have  you  got  such  a  thing  as  a  ham  in  cut  f 

'•  Yes." 

"  Then  I'll  broil  a  few  slices  of  it,  that'll  be 
suffen  I" 

"  Yes,  and  make  all  the  hearth  iu  a  mess.  1 
won't  ha'  no  brilin'.  Use  the  Dutch  oven,  and 
don't  spill  the  grease." 

Corney  accordingly  got  the  ham  down,  and  cut 
a  few  slices  and  placed  them  very  carefully  in 
the  oven  before  the  fire ;  and  while  aunt  Ami 
and  Sarah  were  iu  the  back  kitchen,  Craske  re- 
turned from  the  park. 

"  Well,  Corney,  bor,"  said  he,  "  I  found  it " 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?" 

"  Think  of  it !  There  ain't  better  sile  in  the 
country !  Yow  can't  ha'  better ;  yow  don't 
want  better.  There  ain't  another  piece  o'  the 
park  like  it.  Soul  and  bones  !  if  we  sow  it  all 
o'  wheat,  what  a  crop  we  shall  have  the  first 
}'ear.  But  don't  say  a  word  to  no  flesh  about 
that  until  we  ha'  got  the  rent  fixed.'' 

"  All  right,"  said  Corney  ;  "  /  see  :  I  see  :  1 
understand  what  you  ;iiean." 

"  It's  so  handy  too  1"  continued  Craske.  "Jest 
put  on  yowr  hat  and  come  wi'  me,  and  I'll  show 
yow.  Yow  can  see  aU  over  it  from  the  top  o" 
next  bank." 

"  Come  along,"  said  Corney,  seizing  his  hat 
"  let's  go  and  have  a  universal  look  at  it." 

"  Yow  see,  bor,"  said  Craske,  as  they  left  thb 
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house,  "  being  as  it's  maiden  sile — and  sile  of  a 
capital  sort — it  'il  produce  more  arout  any  muck 
at  all  than  huid  that's  been  used  'il  pnnluce  \vi' 
ten  loads  u  muck  an  acre.     Look  at  that !' 

"  Stop  a  bit  I"  said  Corney.  "  I  must  leara  by 
degrees,  you  know, — a  little  at  a  time.  Have 
you  got  such  a  thing  in  life  as  a  pencil  f 

"  Here  yow  are,  bor ;  here's  one,  and  the 
back  of  a  letter." 

'■  Now  then  :  ten  load  an  acre.  How  much  a 
load  i" 

"  I  reckon,  if  yow  had  to  buy  it  all,  it  'ud  cost 
yow  by  that  time  yow  got  it  on  the  land  all  six 
ehillins." 

"  Six  shillings  !  Well,  that's  Uiree  pound  an 
acre.  Thiee  pound  I  Why  that,  for  sixty  acres, 
wouhl  cost  a  hundred  and  eighty  pound."' 

"'i'hat's  right.  Now  all  that'll  be  saved !  — 
don't  yow  see  ?" 

"  Yes  :  well  now  theii :  how  much  do  you 
reckon  it'll  grow  ?" 

"  Well,  last  season  was  a  good  un,  sartney, 
and  I  grew  twelve  coomb  an  acre  ;  but  we 
marn't  expect  that  alius." 

"  Twelve  coomb  an  acre:  and  this  land  you 
Bay'll  grow  more  !" 

"  If,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  next  season  be 
as  favorable  as  the  last,  I  shouldn't  be  at  all  sur- 
prised if  this  land  perduces  fourteen." 

"  Fourteen.  Very  good.  At  how  much  a 
coomb  I" 

"  Well,  I  doubt,  Corney,  bor,  it  '11  be  lower. 
I  got  thirty  sliillins  for  mine  ;  but  it  '11  be  lower, 
I  doubt." 

"  Well,  say  it  comes  down  to  a  pound  1  Four- 
teen sixties.  Four  noughts  nought,  for  six 
twenty-four  :  once  nought's  nought,  once  six  is 
six.  Nouglit,  four,  eight.  Why  that's  eight 
hundred  and  forty  pound !  Here,  take  your 
pencil,  and  don't  say  an<ither  word  about  it." 

"  All,  but  Corney,  bor,  there's  a  heap  o'  deduc- 
tions.'' 

"Never  mind  about  the  deductions  now; 
we'll  reckon  them  up  another  time.  Eight 
hundred  and  forty  pound  !  Come  along,  and 
let's  have  a  look  at  the  land." 

"  Well,  here  yow  are  !  If  you'll  jist  help  me 
up  o'  this  bank,  I'll  show  yow." 

Corney,  who  w.as  then  in  a  state  of  enthusi- 
asm, took  hold  of  him  and  tried  to  lift  him  up. 

"  What  on  airth  are  yow  arter?"  cried 
Craske.  "  Is  that  the  way  to  help  a  man  up 
of  a  bank,  to  go  behind  him,  and  push  him  like 
pison  behind  ?  Get  up  yowrself  fust,  and  then 
give  us  yowr  hand.  There,"  he  added,  when 
Corney  had  pulled  him  up,  "  that's  the  way  to 
do  business  !  Now  then,  yow  see  these  here 
stakes  here,  don't  vow  ?" 

» Yes."         _      ^ 

"  Well,  that's  the  bounds  o'  this  side.  Yow 
see  yon  fence  there  ever  so  far  away  ?" 

"  Y^es,  I  see." 

"  'i'hrit's  the  b(mnds  o'  the  tother;  and  if  yow 
take  from  here  to  yon  plantation,  there  yow 
are ! — you  have  it  all  afore  yow." 

"  That'll  do,"  said  Corney,  "  stimning  !  I  like 
the  look  of  it  universal :  but  more  universal  than 
all  is  the  thought  of  what  it'll  yield  :  eh,  gov- 1 
ernor  ?  Come  along — but  stop  :  I  know  you  \ 
must  have  things  regular :   am  I  to  stand  here ! 


and  let  you  di  wn,  or  am  I  to  get  down  farst 
help  you  V 

"  Cto  along  wi'  yowr  rubbidge.  I  don't  want 
yowr  lielp.  It's  on'y  the  gittm'  up  a^;  strains 
my  lines." 

'•  Here,  get  on  my  back,  and  I'll  run  dowa 
with  you.' 

"  111  lay  this  stick  acrost  yttwr  back,  yow 
young  dog,  if  yow  don't  get  out  o'  I  he  waj  wi' 
yow." 

Corney  laughed  and  jumped  oft'  the  bank, 
and  when  Craske  had  slipped  down  gradually, 
he  took  Corney's  arm  and  returned  to  tlie 
house. 

As  they  entered.  Aunt  Ann  and  Surah  looked 
at  each  other,  and  seemed  highly  pleased  about 
soniefhing.  Corney  saw  their  glances  and  half- 
Concealed  smiles,  and  he  watched  them  nar- 
rowly ;  but  the  cause  of  their  nieniiueut  was 
to  him  unknown. 

"  Governor,"  said  he,  at  length,  "  there's  a 
mystery  here;  there's  some  universal  species 
of  freemasonry  going  on  between  these  here 
two  people. " 

"  Hold  yowr  nonsense,  do,"  said  Aunt  Ann, 
"  and  come  and  sit  down,  and  have  a  comforta- 
ble tea." 

"  1  know  there's  stiffen,"  continued  Corney, 
"  I  know  there's  sufFen  up." 

"  Never  yow  mind  about  that,  bor,"  said 
Craske.  "  Women's  full  o'  secrets,  all  on  'em  : 
if  they  wasn't,  the}'  wouldn't  be  women.  Come 
along,  bor,  never  mind  them." 

'i'liey  sat  down,  and  Corney  had  a  plate 
placed  before  him  with  a  round  cover  ov(^r  it, 
which  he  removed,  and  exclaimed,  "  Why 
what's  this  ?     A  lot  o'  cinders  ?" 

"  They're  yowr  slices  o'  ham,"  said  his  aunt. 
"  Yow  can't  complain  o'  yowr  own  cookery,  can 
yow  ?  They  look  nice  an'  relishin',  don't 
they  ?" 

"  Spirits  afloat !  why  they're  done  to  a 
coal." 

"  Well,  yow  undertook  the  job.  I  hope 
they're  done  to  yowr  likin'  ?" 

"  Yow're  rayther  onfortunate  in  yowr  cook- 
ery," said  Craske.  "  Yow  cooked  the  elder 
wine,  didn't  yow  ? " 

"  As  true  as  I'm  alivt,  when  you  came  in,  I 
wholly  forgot  all  about  'em." 

"  And  when  we  came  in,"  said  Aunt  Ann, 
'•they  was  blazin." 

"  Never  mind,  Cornelius,"  interposed  Sarah, 
"  I've  got  a  nice  one  for  you  here.' 

"  There's  a  love.  Aye  I  this  is  suffen  like. 
Then  that's   what  you  were  laughing   at,  was 

it  r 

"  It  was,"  replied  his  aunt,  "because  I'd  jist 
been  a  tellin'  on  yow  not  to  interfere  wi'  tliinga 
which  don't  at  all  consarn  yow." 

"Well,"  said  Corney,  "one  thinti's  clear; 
althout,di  I  clean  forgot  the  ham,  I  was  after 
sutfeii  of  more  universal  import.ince." 

"  Yow'r(»  right !"  cried  Craske,  as  ho  slapped 
him  on  the  shouldei'.  "  A  plate  o'  ham's 
nothin'  to  that,  bor,  eh  ?  But  now,  look  here," 
he  added  seriously  ;  "  whatever  we  say  about 
this  consarn,  we  say  amongst  ourselves,  and  it 
marn't  go  no  furder.  There  ain't  no  call  for  it, 
and  so  it  maru't  be.     We're  now  what  I  call 
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one  family,  and  I  hope  we  sliall  alius  be  liappy 
aud  united,  and  alius  pull  togelher  one  way. 
What's  for  the  g^)od  o'  one  on  us,  is,  in  course, 
for  the  good  of  all  vt\  us ;  and  1  make  count  to 
say — 1  see  niy  way  clear  to  say — that  if  we  be 
steady  and  careful,  and  industrious,  we  shall, 
wi'  the  blessin'  o'  God,  prosper." 

"  1 11  work  like  a  horse,"  cried  Corney. 

"  And  so  will  I,"  added  Sarali. 

"I  alius  did  Avork,"  said  Aunt  Ann,  "and  so 
ui  course  it  won't  be  nothin'  new  to  me." 

"  'J'heie'll  be  no  call  at  all,"*  returned  Craske, 
"  for  any  on  yow  to  work  much — not  what  I  call 
Work.  Yow  women  people  can  attend  to  yowr 
own  consiirns,  and  we  can  attend  to  ourn." 

"That's  about  the  size  of  it!"  cried  Corney; 
"  for  my  ptirt,  III  gpQ  m  like  hunting." 

"  There's  no  call  to  go  in  like  huntin'.  The 
steadier  and  the  quieter  the  better.  I  shan  t 
want  yow,  bor,  to  plough,  or  to  mow,  or  to  reap, 
or  to  throsh,  or  to  do  any  thing  o"  that  1  All  I 
shall  want  yow  to  do,  bor,  will  be  to  luni 
things,  to  h)ok  wi'  me  arter  the  men,  and  do  the 
figunn",  and  I  know  yow're  a  good  hgurer :  I 
see  that  jest  now,  and  practice  '11  make  yow  do 
it  oapital :  and  now  I  think  on't,  we  must  have 
some  more  tigurin'"  afore  yow  go,  'cause  'Tl'  we 
don't  yow'll  run  away  wi'  the  notion  that  we're 
goin'  to  make  a  independent  fortune  all  at 
(Mice  ! — which  we  can't  do  no  how  ;  there's  a 
heap  of  expenses." 

"  I'll  go  into  it,"  said  Corney,  "  I'll  turn  the 
heap  over.  I'll  hok  on  both  sides  o'  the  hedge 
and  see  what's  o'clock  !' 

Tea  was  quickly  despatched,  and  when 
Craske  had  filled  his  pipe,  they  went  into  the 
whole  matter  calmly,  and  although  Corney  cer- 
tainly felt  surprised  at  the  number  of  expenses 
which  he  had  to  put  down,  the  result  was 
highly  satisfactory  even  to  hun,  and  when  he 
and  Sarah  left  for  the  night,  their  bright  pros- 
pects filled  them  with  rapture. 

In  the  morning,  Craske  called  upon  George, 
and  when  they  had  had  some  preliminary  con- 
vei-sation,  they  went  to  look  at  the  land  to- 
gether. 

"  Now,  Craske,"  said  George,  having  pointed 
out  the  boundaries,  "  I  intended  to  work  all  the 
land  1  broke  up  myself,  on  my  brother's  ac- 
count of  course  ;  but  I  otfer  this  to  you  because 
I  knew  that  you  and  Cornelius  were  respected 
by  my  father,  whose  death  we  cannot  sufficiently 
deplore." 

"  We  can't,  indeed,  sir,"  said  Craske ;  "  he 
was  a  good  man,  sir,  he  was." 

"  He  was  a  good  man,  Craske ;  he  was  a 
good  man.'' 

"  And  if  he  which  killed  him,  sir,  had'nt  been 
mad,  he  owt  to've  had  his  heai't  torn  out  of  his 
body  !" 

'*  W'ell,"  said  George,  who  involuntarily 
started,  "  we'll  not  pursue  this  sad  subject. 
We  cannot  but  feel  the  loss  like  Christians,  but 
we  must  bear  it  hke  Christians." 

'•  Very  true,  sir.  It  must  ha'  been  a  heavy 
blow  to  you. ' 

"  It  was.  But  now,  let  us  turn  our  thoughts 
to  something  else.  What  do  you  think  of  this 
land  ?  Don't  you  think  that  it  will  break  up 
exceedingly  well  ?" 


"  Very  fair,  sir,  no  doubt !" 

"  Then  what  do  you  say  to  it  ?" 

"  Well,  sir,  if  tiie  rent's  right,  I  .should  like  tc 
undertake  it.  You  know,  sir,  farmin'  don't  go 
so  well  as  it  did  !  Whereabouts  '11  be  the  rent, 
sir  ?" 

"  W(!ll,  Craske,  I  have  no  wish  to  make  a 
market  of  you.  Let  it  be  added  to  that  which 
you  now  hold  at  the  same  rent,  and  on  the 
same  conditions." 

"Then,  sir.  there  shan't  be  two  words  to  the 
bargain.     On  them  terms,  sir,  we'll  have  it." 

"  Very  well.  It  will  do  you  good,  Craske 
I  know  that  it  will,  and  you  know  it  quite  a; 
well  as  I  can  tell  you.  I  can  only  say  that  nc 
other  man  should  have  it." 

"  I'm  much  obleedged  to  yow,  sir,  for  the 
preierence,  and  return  yow  many  thanks.  When 
shall  we  have  possession,  sir  ?" 

"  As  soon  as  you  please.  Meet  me  at  Mr. 
Cameron's  to-morrow  at  twelve,  and  as  it  is  but 
an  addition  to  your  present  occupation,  it  can  be 
easily,  I  apprehend,  added  to  your  covenant." 

"  My  son,  I  suppose,  sir,  had  better  be  there 
too  ?" 

"  Yes,  we  shall  want  his  signature  :  and 
whatever  money  he  may  require  to  begin  with, 
Mr.  Cameron  will  let  him  have  at  once." 

Craske  bowed  and  felt  that  this  was  veiy 
kind  indeed,  and  when  George,  who  was  him- 
self a  good  farmer,  had  explained  what  in  his 
judgment  ought  to  be  done,  they  returned  to 
the  Hall  and  had  lunch  together,  and  then 
drank  a  bottle  of  wine. 

"  Now,"  said  George,  when  Craske,  whom  the 
wine  had  confused,  was  about  to  leave  with 
many  expressions  of  thankfulness,  "  I  am  going 
to  discharge  Cornelius  at  once." 

"  I  hope,  sir,"  said  Craske,  with  a  look  of 
apprehension,  "  he  ain't  been  doin'  o'  nothin' 
wrong  i" 

"  Not  at  all !"  replied  George.  "  But  you 
want  him  at  home,  and  he  ought  to  be  at 
home  :  he  is  losing  time  here." 

"  But  I  would'nt  have  him  leave,  sir,  onhand- 
some,  for  the  world  !" 

"  I  know  it,"  said  George,  who  at  once  rang 
the  bell.  "  I  know  it,  and  therefore  I'll  dis- 
charge him." 

"  But  if  he  can  be,  sir,  of  any  mortal  sarvicp 
to  yow — if  he  puts  yow  to  1  he  leastest  nonplush 
by  leavin' — pray  don't  let  him  leave." 

"  Don't  distress  yourself  at  all  about  that.  He 
is  an  excellent  servant,  and  I  should,  under  any 
other  circumstances,  be  sorry  to  ])art  with  him  ; 
but  as  it  is,  he  ought  not  to  remain  here. — Cor 
nelius,"  he  added,  as  Corney  entered  the  room, 
'■  I've  no  desire  to  get  rid  of  }ou — very  far  from 
it ;  but  under  existing  circumstances,  I  think 
that  you  had  better  le'ave  at  once." 

"  As  you  please,  sir,"  returned  CorneJ^ 

"  You  have  nuich  to  learn,  Cornelius,  and  the 
sooner  you  begin  to  learn  the  better.  I  have 
to  meet  you  at  Mr.  Cameron's  in  the  morning, 
and  instead  of  meeting  you  in  the  character  ol 
a  servant,  I  should  like  to  meet  you  as  one  of 
our  tenants.  You  can  therefore  leave  imme- 
diately." 

"  And  Sarah,  sir  :  will  you  be  kind  enough  ta 
allow  her  to  leave  too  il" 
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"  Yes,  Cornelius,  she  can  also  leave." 

"Otiderstatui,  Oorney,  bor, '  interposed  Craske, 
whose  face  was  as  red  as  fire,  and  into  wliose 
head  Corney  at  a  glance  peiceived  that  the 
fumes  of  the  wine  had  mounted, '■  yow  ain't 
discharged  cause  yow've  done  nothin'  wrong, 
vow  know,  or  nt)thin'  o"  that — " 

"  No,  no,"  said  George,  wlio  saw  how  the  case 
stood.  "  Cornelius  understands  me.  At  twelve 
tomorrow,"  he  addiid,  as  he  rose  to  leave  the 
room,  "  we  meet  at  Mr.  Cameron's.  Good  morn- 
ing." 

"  I  say,  governor,"  said  Corney,  when  George 
had  retired,  "you've  been  drinking  too  much!' 

"  Well,  Coruey,  bor,"  replied  Craske,  with  a 
sleepy  expression,  "  I  think — I  don't  kuow — but 
1    hink,  bor,  I  have." 

"  But  how  came  you  to  do  so  ?" 

"  He  made  me,  and  what  was  I  to  do  ?  He's 
a  good  fellow  he  is:  I  know  he  is  ! — T  don't  care 
what  yow  say,  Mr.  George 's  a  good  fellow. ' 

"  W^ell,  but  what  have  you  been  drinking  ?" 

"  Why,  let  me  see,  bor.  We  had  two  bottles 
o'  what  he  called  stout ;  but  that  was  no  mat- 
ters—  I  didn't  like  that — it's  made,  I  '.s-pect,  o' 
treacle  and  coffee.  Well  then,  we  had  some  nice 
stuff — what  he  called  curious  0,  or  sufFen  o' 
that — like  ile — that  was  nice  that  was — capital 
good — and  tlien  we  had  a  bottle  o'  sheiTy  wine 
atwixt  us." 

"  But  how  came  you  to  drink  so  much  when 
you  know  that  you  can  stand  so  little  ?" 

"  He  said  it  wouldn't  hurt  me  !  No  more  it 
won't.  I  feel,  Corney,  bor — I  feel  —  capital. 
Ain't  yow  got  another  glass  ? — jist  one  more 
gla.ss — another  glass  'ud  be  jist  the  thing." 

"  You've  drank  it  all !  the  decanter's  empty." 

"  Then  they've  guv  short  measure.  I  don't 
care  wiuit  yow  say,  Corney,  bor  ! — they've  guv 
jist  one  glass  short." 

"  I'll  give  you  a  glass  of  suffen  else,"  said  Cor- 
ney, who  at  this  moment  saw  George  mount  liis 
horse.  "  But  don't  stir  ! — Keep  where  you  are 
— don't  attempt  to  move  till  I  come  back." 

"  I  won't,  bor,  I  won't.  Whatever  makes  me 
feel  so  sleepy  I  can't  brain  1" 

Corney  left  him  and  soon  returned  with  a  bot- 
tle of  soda-water,  wliich  he  proceeded  to  open, 
and  said,  •'  now  look  here  ! — you  must  drink  it 
fight  off." 

"  Is  it  tipsy  stuff  ?"  inquired  Craske, "  'cause  if 
it  is,  I  won't  have  it.     Now,  is  it  tipsy  stuff?" 

"  No,  it  isn't !  It'll  do  you  good,  if  you'll  only 
dri:!k  it  ofi' !" 

"  Well,  bor,  well,  if  yow  say  it's  good,  I'll 
drink  it,  if  even  it  get's  in  my  head." 

Coruey  untwisted  the  wine  and  cut  the  string, 
when  the  cork  flew  out  with  a  bang  ! 

"  Soul  and  bones  !"  cried  Craske,  "  whv  what's 
that  (f " 

"  Only  the  strength  of  it !  Now,  then,  up  with 
itl^lrink  it  right  off  at  a  draught !" 

Craske  Could  not  do  this.  Tiie  effervescence 
puzzled  liiui  ;  hn  drank  about  half  of  it,  and  then 
stopped  for  breath,  and  having  called  it  particu- 
larly nasty,  he,  with  great  resolution,  rejected 
the  rest. 

"  D'yow  want  t^)  poison  me  in  my  old  days  !" 
he  cried.  "  Wliy,  of  all  the  rubbidge  as  ever  was 
swallered,  tliis  is  the  nastiest  rubb;dge  of  all  1" 


"  Never  mind,"  said  Corney,  "so  long  as  it 
does  you  good.  Now  look  here,  governor ;  you 
come  and  sit  here,  and  don't  attempt  to  move  a 
peg  till  I  come  back  again.  I  shan't  be  long," 
he  added,  as  he  placed  him  on  the  sofa.  "  I'll 
be  back  in  no  time.     Now,  lie  still." 

He  then  ran  into  the  stable-yard  and  said  to 
one  of  the  grooms,  "  Harry,  Mr.  George  ha.s  been 
making  my  old  governor  tipsy.  I  want  to  get. 
him  home.     Can't  you  manage  it  any  how  V 

"  Of  course,"  rephed  Harry. 

"  I  don't  want  the  rest  to  know  it." 

"  Of  course  not.  We'll  do  it  all  right.  "We'll 
get  him  in  the  fly  ;  he'll  be  snug  enough  there." 

"  Come  the  back  way  then,  and  help  me  to 
get  him  in  at  once.  You  can  put  the  horse  to, 
you  know,  afterwards." 

"  All  right,"  said  Harry,  and  followed  him  in, 
when  they  led  Craske  quietly  out  of  the  house 
and  lifted  liim  into  the  fly. 

Wiile  the  groom  was  putting  the  horse  to, 
Corney  ran  back  and  told  Sarah  what  had  pas- 
sed between  him  and  George. 

"  We  are  free  now,"  he  added,  "  to  go  when 
we  like  :  he  don't  want  no  warning  at  all,  and 
so  if  you'll  get  your  tilings,  or  little  matters  to- 
gether, we'll  go  home  and  be  independent." 

"  Oh  dear,  how  delightful ! — I'm  so  overjoy 
ed  ! — it'll  be  such  a  beautiful  change !"  cried 
Sarah.  "  But  let  me  see  your  good  father,  deai 
before  he  leaves." 

"  He's  now  off  at  top,"  said  Corney,  "  in  the 
fly." 

"  Wliy,  I  thought  he  came  on  horseback  ?" 

'•  So  he  did,  but  I'm  going  to  take  him  home 
in  the  fly,  stunning.  He  shall  be  a  gen'lman  for 
once." 

"  Well,  I  must  go  and  ask  him  how  he  is." 

"  Better  not,  Sally,  my  love :  it'll  only  delay 
the  time.  I  shall  be  back  pretty  well  in  the 
twinkhng  of  an  eye."  And  having  kissed  her, 
he  ran  back  and  entered  the  fly  in  Avhich  Craske 
was  asleep,  and  they  started. 

They  were  not  long  going — the  distance  was 
not  great ;  and  when  they  stopped  before  the 
house,  aunt  Ann  was  in  a  flutter ;  she  imagined 
that  some  religious  lady  had  called,  and  was 
therefore  about  to  put  on  another  cap ;  but 
when  she  saw  Craske  lifted  out  of  the  fly — for 
Corney  got  behind  him  and  guided  his  body, 
while  the  groom  very  dexterously  handled  his 
legs — she  rushed  out  of  the  house  in  a  state  of 
alarm,  exclaiming,  '■  Oh  my  poor  brother !  Oh 
God  !  what  has  happened  !  Corney  !  for  heaven's 
sake,  tell  me  at  once !  Has  he  fell  off  his  horse  ? 
— has  he  killed  himself? — has  he  broken  his 
legs  ?" 

"  No,  no !"  cried  Corney.     "  ffes  all  right." 

'  But  is  he  hurt  ?" 

"  No  I  Not  a  Vit  of  it  He's  only  a  little  tipsy, 
that's  all !" 

"  Tipsy !"  exclaimed  aunt  Atm,  whose  indig 
nation  on  tlie  instant  supj^lanted  her  alarm 
••  Tipsy  ! — Oh  the  beast !  "What,  ha'  i/ow  bin  ». 
makin'  on  him  tipsy  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Corney.  "  I'll  tell  you  all  about 
it  by  and  by :  just  let's  get  him  in.  Now,  then, 
I  say  you  know,  governor,"  he  added,  "  you  can 
make  a  better  walk  of  it  than  tliis !     Come  !" 

"  Al] — hie  ! — right  Corney,  bor,"  said  Craske^ 
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whom  the  shaking  he  had  received  had  awaken- 
ed    "  All  right  1" 

"  It  is  right,  yow  tocksticated  beast :  right  in- 
deed 1  I  should  be  wholly  asliamed  o'  myself — 
I  should  1" 

"  Don't  say  anytliing  to  him  now,"  said  Cor- 
ney.     "  It  wasn't  his  fault." 

"  Not  his  fault !  What,  not  to  go  guzzlin'  and 
swiUin'  like  this  !  I've  no  patience  with  him  ! — 
dont  tell  me !" 

By  dint  of  great  exertion,  Comey  and  his 
friend  succeeded  in.getting  Craske  into  the  house, 
while  aunt  Ann's  glib  and  indignant  tongue  rat- 
tled away  with  surpassing  velocity.  Had  he 
been  killed,  or  had  he  broken  his  ribs  or  his  legs, 
he  would  liave  been  everything  that  was  good ; 
but  as  he  was  only  tipsy,  he  was  everything  that 
was  bad ; — so  great  is  the  difference  in  the  feel- 
ings created  by  our  misfortunes  and  our  follies 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  love  us  ! 

"  I  think,"  said  Corney,  "  we'd  better  get  him 
up  to  bed  at  once  ?" 

"  Do  what  yow  like,"  rephed  aunt  Ann.  "  It 
makes  no  odds  to  me  :  I'll  ha'  nothin'  to  do  with 
him ! — I'll  have  no  truck  with  a  tocksticated  man. 
Wliere's  he  bin  ? — who's  bin  with  him  ? — what's 
he  bin  drinkin  ? — where  did  he  get  it  ?" 

"  At  the  Hall,"  rephed  Corney.  "  Mr.  George 
made  him  tipsy." 

"  Then  Mr.  George  owt  to  be  ashamed  of  him- 
self, and  I  shouldn't  mind  saying  so,  flat  to  liis 
fece  !     Then  I  'spose  he's  tipsy  too  ?" 

"  Not  he,"  replied  Corney.  "  That's  how  the 
governor  was  taken  in  !  But  give  us  a  lift, 
Harry  ;  let's  get  him  to  bed.  I  can  carry  him 
up  if  you'll  help  me  to  get  him  on  my  back  and 
push  behind." 

On  Corney 's  back  Craske  was  accordingly 
placed,  and  when  they  had  got  him  up  stairs 
they  laid  him  on  the  bed,  took  his  handkerchief 
and  boots  off,  covered  hmi  up,  and  then  return- 
ed to  aunt  Ann,  who  had  burst  into  tears. 

"  Well,  it's  never  worth  crying  about,"  said 
Corney.  "  His  intellects  have  got  it  certainly 
universal,  but  he'll  soon  get  over  that." 

"  I  look  at  tlie  disgrace  of  the  thing,"  said  his 
Aunt.  "  He  ain't  bin  so  afore  for  over  forty 
year !" 

"  Well,  if  a  man  gets  tipsy  only  once  in  forty 
years,  I  don't  think  we  need  say  a  great  deal 
about  it." 

"  But  what'll  the  world  say  ?" 

"  Certainly,  its  very  important  what  the 
world  says  on  the  subject,  but  that  particular 
individual  part  of  the  world  which  knows  any 
thing  about  it  ain't  a  sight,  for  there  ain't  a  soul 
in  Europe — and  I  don't  suppose  there's  one  in 
»ny  other  part  o'  tlie  globe — which  has  the 
slightest  notion  of  it,  with  the  exception  of 
Harry,  you,  and  myself,  so  that  we  three  form 
all  the  world  we've  got  to  fear,  and  all  the 
world  that  can  say  a  word  about  it." 

"  Don't  Sarah  and  the  rest  then  know  of  it  ?" 

"  No  1  We  let  him  out  quiet,  and  clapped 
him  into  the  fly  without  being  seen  by  any 
fle.sh  alive." 

"  Where  then  was  George?'' 

"  Oh  !  he  had  mounted  his  horse,  and  was 
oflf  before  the  governor  turned  up  so  tipsy." 

"  Well   I'm  very  glad  nobody  knows  it  but 


us :  it  would  be  sich  a  thing  to  be  talked  about 

How  did  yow  leave  him  ?" 
"  Fast  asleep." 

"  Did  yow  undo  his  neckcloth  ?" 

"  Yes,  he's  all  right." 

"  Don't  say  nothin'  about  it,  Mr.  Harry, — 
pray  don't." 

"  Not  a  word,"  replied  Harry.  "  I  know  my- 
self better." 

"  Well,  yow'll  have  sufiFen  to  take  afore  yovr 
go?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Corney,  "  he'll  have  a  glass  of 
your  stunning  and  universal  elder  wine,  and  I'll 
have  a  glass  with  liim,  and  you'll  have  one  too," 

"  No,  bor,  I  dussent ;  it'll  get  in  my  head, 
Yow'll  find  it  just  in  the  side  closet,"  she  added, 
and  then  went  to  see  how  her  brother  was  ly- 
ing ;  and  when  she  had  carefully  re-adjusted 
his  pillow,  she  returned  and  pressed  Harry  to 
have  a  second  glass. 

"  Well,"  said  Corney,  "would  you  like  Sarah 
to  come  to-day  and  have  a  cup  of  tea  with 
you  ?" 

"  I  should  all  that,  bor.  I  love  that  girl :  she's 
such  a  nice,  steady,  quiet  thing :  and  so  kind, 
and  so  affectionate  !  I  love  her  as  much  as  if 
she  was  my  own.'' 

"  Then  I'll  bring  her.  We've  both  left  ser- 
vice now." 

"  Left  service  ? — what  a'ready  ?" 

"  Yes :  it's  all  settled  about  the  farm,  and 
Mr.  George  said  he  should  like  to  meet  me  in 
futuie,  not  as  one  of  the  servants,  but  as  one 
of  the  tenants  ;  so  that  we're  quite  free  now, 
both  of  us,  and  as  such  I'll  bring  her  to  have  a 
cup  o'  tea  with  you." 

"  Do,  Corney,  do,  bor  ;  and  don't  yow  be  late ; 
yow'r  father  11  want  a  cup  directly  he  wakes  up. 
— Mr.  Henry,  come,  have  another  glass  afore 
yow  go." 

"  It's  capital  wine,  I  must  say,"  returned 
Harry.  "But  suppose  you  was  to  make  me 
tipsy,  whose  fault  would  it  be  ?" 

"  That  won't  make  yow  tipsy,  bor  ! — that 
won't  hurt  yow !  Come  along,  and  have  another 
glass." 

"  Well :  Harry  had  another  glass,  and  so  had 
Corney,  and  when  they  had  taken  leave  of  aunt 
Ann,  they  mounted  the  box,  and  returned  to 
the  Hall. 

Sarah,  being  anxious  to  accompany  Corney, 
had  got  her  things  together  before  he  returned  ; 
and  when  she  saw  him  and  Harry  come  back 
with  the  fly,  she  went  into  the  yard  to  meet 
him. 

"  Well,  Sally,  my  love,"  said  he,  "  how  do 
you  get  on  ?" 

"  I'm  quite  ready,  dear,"  replied  Sarah. 

"  Well,  Aunt  fully  expects  you.  She  seemed 
quite  delighted  when  I  told  her  you  were  cmn- 
iTig.  You've  become  quite  a  favorite  !  You 
cut  me  out  altogether  !  She  loves  you,  she 
says,  as  much  as  if  you  were  her  own  ! — no: 
that  I  wonder  at  that  a  sight,  but  its  clear  that 
you've  won  her  heart  wholly  !" 

"  .She's  a  dear,  good,  kind,  motherly  soul," 
said  Sarah,  "and  I'm  sure  we  shall  Uve  very 
happily  together." 

"  No  doubt  of  it,  my  girl !  Well,  shall  we 
go  now  ?" 
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"  Oh  Fm  ready,  dear ;  but  you'll  put  on  your 
private  suit  of  clothes,  will  you  not  ?" 

"  Why  of  course  !  I  forgot  all  round  about 
that !  Of  course,  I'll  put  'em  on  !  It  would 
have  been  a  go  if  I'd  left  in  livery.  Are  your 
boxes  corded  ?" 

"  Yes,  dear  ;  I  got  James  to  cord  them  up 
for  me." 

■'  Very  good :  then  we  can  send  one  of  our 
men  for  'em.  And  now,  my  girl,  while  you  are 
saying  good  bye,  and  putting  on  your  bonnet 
and  sliawl,  I'll  go  and  change  my  clothes.  I 
shan't  be  long  about  it — and  then  we'll  leave 
stunning,  universal,  and  independent !" 

Sarah  smiled,  and  he  kissed  her,  and  ran  to 
his  room  and  prt)ceeded  to  put  on  his  private 
clothes,  which — having  originally  belonged  to 
George — imparted  something  distingue  to  the 
characteristic  respectability  of  his  appearance; 
and  when  he  had  satisfactorily  completed  his 
toilet,  he  and  Sarah  left  the  Hall,  and  proceed- 
ed— as  he  observed — "  like  a  perfect  pair  of 
independent  people  to  their  future  preternatural 
and  universal  home,"  where  aunt  Ann  received 
tliem  with  feelings  of  pride. 

Poor  Craske  was  still  asleep.  During  the 
absence  of  Corney  aunt  Ann  had  been  up  to 
look  at  him  at  least  twenty  times,  and  she  went 
up  twenty  times  more  before  he  awoke  ;  and 
when  at  length  he  with  difficulty  opened  his 
eyes,  he  looked  and  felt  perfectly  bewildered. 

"  Why,  Ann,"  said  he,  in  fitful  and  confused 
accents,  as  he  saw  his  really  an.xious  sister 
standing  by  his  side.  "  Why — what — why — 
where — " 

"  Don't  talk  to  me !"  exclaimed  aunt  Ann, 
iu  assumed  tones  of  anger.  "  I  can't  trust  my- 
self to  talk  to  a  man  who  gets  tipsy.  To  come 
home  in  such  a  state  o'  beastly  toxication  !  I'll 
send  Corney  up  to  talk  to  yow  !" 

Craske  rubbed  his  eyes  as  his  sister  left  the 
room,  and  tried  hard  to  collect  his  scattered 
senses;  but  before  he  was  able  to  bring  his 
mind  to  bear  upon  any  distinct  point,  Corney 
appeared  with  a  cup  of  strong  tea. 

"  Well,"  said  Corney,  "  how  do  you  feel 
now  V  ' 

"  Corney,  bor,  I  don't  feel  no  matters.  But 
tell  me :  what's  the  meanin'  o'  this  ?  I  can't 
remember  nothen'  1" 

"  You  recollect  going  over  the  land  with  Mr. 
George  ?" 

■'  Yes,  and  then  we  had  sufFen  to  eat  toge- 
ther, but  I  can't  recollect  nothen'  else." 

•'  Then  I'll  tell  you  without  going  far  round 
about  it.  He  made  you  tipsy,  and  I  brought 
you  home." 

"  I  hope  I  didn't  do  nothen'  wrong  ?" 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it." 

"  I  didn't  offend  him,  I  hope  ?" 

"  N"ot  at  all !  When  he'd  done  the  trick,  he 
left  you  and  me  together,  and  when  I  found 
that  you'd  caught  it  so  universal,  I  got  you 
very  privately  out  of  the  house,  and  brought 
you  home  in  the  fly — like  a  gentleman." 

"  But  didn't  they  see  me  tliere  ?" 

"  Not  a  soul,  with  the  exception  of  Harry, 
and  Harry's  as  close  as  an  oyster." 

"  Well,  I  hope  I  didn't  do  nothen'  wrong  ?" 

"  Now,  don't  fret  your  intellects  at  all  about 


that.  All's  as  right  as  possible.  Do  you  drink 
this  tea,  and  go  to  sleep  again.  Does  your 
head  ache  ?" 

"  It's  very  sadly,  Corney,  bor :  but  it  ain't  a 
natteral  ache,  it's  a  onnatteral  sufttn  as  shoots 
from  one  temple  to  the  other  like  a  knittin' 
needle  dartin'  backwards  an'  forrads  throw  the 
brain." 

"  Well,  drink  this  up  and  go  to  sleep  a^aic 
You'll  fell  better  in  the  morning." 

Certainly  Craske  hoped  that  he  should  feel 
better :  he  felt  that  there  was  plenty  of  room 
for  improvement ;  and  he  seemed  to  derive 
consolation  from  tlie  thought,  that  if  he  didn't 
feel  better,  he  couldn't  feel  worse. 

Corney  having  accomplished  the  object  of 
his  mission,  retured  to  Sarah  and  his  aunt,  with 
whom  he  spent  a  very  happy  and  a  very  merry 
evening  ;  and  when  aunt  Ann  had  taken  up  a 
basin  of  nicely  made  gruel  to  Craske,  and  had 
communicated  to  him  the  intelligence  that  in  her 
gentle  judgment  it  was  more  than  he  deserved, 
she  kissed  him  and  returned  with  Sarah  for 
the  night,  leaving  Corney — who  told  them  that 
he  wanted  to  think — alone. 

And  Corney  did  tliink  :  he  thought  that,  be- 
ing to  all  intents  and  purposes  then  a  farmer, 
he  ought  to  smoke  like  a  farmer ;  and  he  filled 
one  of  his  father's  pipes,  and  took  his  father's 
seat,  and  began  to  smoke  bravely :  but  as  this 
pleasing  accomplishment  was  altogether  new 
to  him,  lie  was  soon  overpowered,  and  when 
aunt  Ann  came  down  in  the  monnng,  she  found 
him  fast  a4eep  in  the  chimney-corner. 

"  Why,  what  on  airth's  come  to  the  men '." 
she  exclaimed  with  an  expression  of  the  most 
intense  astonishment.  "  Corney  !  Why  Cor- 
ney !"  she  added,  shaking  him  with  violence. 

"  Hollo  !'  said  Corney,  on  opening  his  eyes. 

"  What,  ain't  yow  bin  in  bed  ?'' 

"  I  suppose  not,"  said  Corney,  who  saw  that 
it  was  light.  "  I  suppose  I  dropped  off  to 
sleep  here.  I  suppose  the  pipe  sent  me  to 
sleep." 

"  What,  ha'  yow  bin  a  smoking  ?" 

"  I  had  a  try  at  it  last  night." 

"  There,  bor,  there,  don't  yow  git  into  that 
fasliion.  You'll  never  be  good  for  nothen'  if 
yow  do.  Look  at  yowr  liither.  Take  warning 
by  him.  He's  never  happy  at  home  arout  a 
pipe  in  his  mouth.  There  he  is  smoke,  smoke, 
smoke — swoAr,  smoke,  smoke,  continivilly,  come 
in  when  he  may.  I'm  sure  it's  enough  to 
quackle  a  nation.  I  wish  the  nasty  'bacco  was 
a  guinea  an  ounce,  that  I  do  !  See  what  it 
costs  him,  and  what  good  is  it  ?  Suppose  he'd 
put  by  all  the  money  he's  spent  in  'bacco  since 
his  young  time  !  I'll  warrant  it  costs  him  all 
two  pence  a-day,  and  he's  bin'  smoking'  nip;h 
sixty  year.  I  was  reckonin'  on  it  up  the  other 
night  jist  for  a  fancy,  and  what  do  yow  think 
it  comes  to?  Why,  pooty  well  two  hundred 
pound  ! — look  at  that  1  Don't  yow  get  into  nc 
sich  habit ;  if  yow  do,  mark  my  words,  bir 
you'll  never  leave  it  off." 

'■  I  shouldn't  want  to  leave  it  off  if  I  could 
manage  it :  it  is  such  a  social  luxury  ;  but  if  it's 
alius  going  to  serve  me  as  it  did  last  night,  it 
won't  cost  me  much  for  tobacco.  But,"  he  add- 
ed with  a  yawn,  "  I  feel  rather  chilly.  I'll  have 
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a  r<i^\ilar  rattling  good  wash,  and  then  I'll  go 
up  and  see  liow  tlie  goveniur  is." 

He  washed  himself  accordingly,  and  felt  re- 
freslied,  and  immediately  afterwards  Craske 
came  down,  looking  very  queer,  and  feeling 
very  nervous. 

'•  Well,'  said  Coa'ney,  "how  are  you  ?" 

"  Not  hill'  to  biag  on,  bor,"  replied  Craske,  as 
he  shook  his  head  mournfully, — 'iiothin'  to  brag 
or».'' 

"  I  Wonder  vow  don't  feel  (en  times  worse," 
observed  aunt  Ann,  with  some  asperity.  "  I 
Wonder  yow  havn't  a  head-ache  fit  to  craze  a 
town.  If  people  will  get  tipsy,  they  must  in 
course  expect  to  suffer  for  it." 

Craske,  who  had  no  inclination  then  to  enter 
into  anything  of  a  controversial  character,  put 
on  his  hat  ;  and,  having  beckoned  to  Corney, 
left  the  house,  and  Corney  followed,  and  tiiey 
went  together  to  look  at  the  pigs,  and  then 
walked  about  the  farm  until  breakfast  time, 
aiid  on  his  return  Craske  felt  a  little  better. 

"  This  ain't  a  good  example  to  set  i/ow,  Cor- 
ney, bi>r,''  said  he  while  they  were  at  breakfast ; 
"  but  this  is  the  on'y  mornin'  for  the  last  forty 
year  that  I  liavn't  been  able  to  eat.' 

"  No,"  said  aunt  Ann,  who  felt  herself  hound 
to  be  severe  in  order  to  be  coaxed  a  little,  "  be- 
cause this,  for  the  last  forty  year,  is  the  on'y 
time  yow've  bin  and  got  tipsy.  Them  which 
drinks  much  can't  expect  to  eat  much.  If  yow 
get  tipsy  the  over  night,  yow  marn't  think  o' 
eating  a  good  breakfast  in  the  morniu'.  I'm 
sure,  for  my  part — " 

"  Now  Ann,"  said  Craske,  imploringly,  "  I 
don't  know  how  it  was,  but  so  it  was  :  all  I 
know  is,  I've  suffered  enough  for  it.  Now  give 
me  a  kiss,  Ann,  and  say  no  more  about  it.' 

"  That's  the  way  to  settle  it  universal,"  cried 
Corney.  "  There,"  he  added  as  his  aunt  kissed 
her  brother,  "  there's  an  end  of  it  now  ;  it's  all 
over  and  done  with." 

Aunt  Ann  said  no  more  on  the  subject.  She 
had  accomplished  the  only  object  she  had  in 
view :  she  had  proved  her  influence,  and  was 
bappy. 

"  Well,  now  then,  governor,"  said  Corney 
after  breakfast,  "  what's  to  be  done  ?  Come,  I 
want  to  go  to  work.  There's  plenty  of  time 
betwixt  this  and  twelve." 

"  Yow're  not  fit  to  work,  Corney,  bor,"  re 
plied  Craske.  "  Yow're  not  dressed  for  work- 
in'.  Yow  raarnt'twear  them  clothes  every  day. 
Yow  must  have  a  stout  velveteen  jacket  and  a 
strong  pair  of  corduroy  breeches  and  leggings, 
and  a  pair  o'  Itoots  to  lace  up  and  keep  out  the 
wet ;  them  shoos  o'  yowrn  ain't  fit  to  walk 
across  the  land  m" 

"  They  aiv  ratlier  thin,"  said  Corney,  "  cer- 
tainly they  are  ;  but  they  were  only  made  to 
run  about  the  hou^e  in  I  must  have  a  pair  of 
the  right  .sort  made  " 

"Theresa  man  down  yonder  as  lives  next 
to  Conks's,  which  '11  make  yow  a  pair  worth 
the  money.  He  calls  'em  invisible  boots,  which 
thfc  toiigues  is  sown  under  the  uppers  and  keeps 
out  all  manner  o'  slu^h." 

"  Invisible  boots !  what,  can't  you  see  'em 
when  they're  on  ?" 

"  See  '(!m  1    What's  the  good  of  havin'  u  pair 


o'  boots  yow  cant  see?     Yow  may  a3   well 
have  none  at  all." 

"  Well,  but  if  they're  invisible  how  can  you 
see  'em  V 

"  I  don't  care  :  that's  what  he  calls  'em,  and 
capital  strong  boots  they  are." 

"  '^I'hen  I'll  send  for  him  to  measure  me  at 
once.     What's  his  name  ?" 

"  Jonathan  Crow.     Send  Bill :  there  he  is." 

Bill    was    accordingly    de-patched    for    Mr. 
Crow,  who,  being  a  very  active  person,   with, 
very  little  flesh  on  his  bones,  s(  on  appeared. 

"Jonatiian,"  said  Cra>kc.  "1  w:iiit  }uw  to 
make  my  son  here  a  pair  o'  boots — yow'r  invis- 
ible boots,  don't  you  call  'em  {]' 

"  The  invincibles,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Crow.  '•  I 
call  'em  by  that  name,  sir,  'cause  the  water 
can't  conker  'em." 

"  Well,  1  knowed  yow  called  'em  suffen. 
Yow'd  better  take  his  measuie." 

"Much  obleeged  to  you,'  said  Crow,  who, 
having  placed  a  chair  for  Corney,  dropped  at 
once  upon  his  knee.  "  You  don't  want  'em 
very  heavy  sir,  I   spose  ?" 

"  Make  him  a  good  strong  sarviceable  pair," 
said  Craske,  as  if  Corney  had  no  voice  at  all  in 
the  matter, — "  fit  to  stanil  slush  and  muck 
arout  his  getting  wet-footed." 

The  measure  was  taken,  and  when  Mr.  Crow, 
having  called  Craske  aside,  had  drawn  five 
shillings  of  him  to  purchase  the  leather,  he  very 
respectfully  took  his  leave. 

"  Well,"  said  Corney,  "  now  the  boots  have 
been  ordered,  I'd  better  get  measured  for  the 
clothes  !  What  do  you  say  ? — will  you  make 
yourself  tidy,  and  .start  at  once  ?" 

'•  There's  plenty  o"  time,  bor,  atwixt  this  and 
twelve." 

"  There  won't  be  much  to  spare.  It'll  take 
you  some  time  to  polish  up  ;  it'll  take  us  some 
time  to  go  there  ;  it'll  take  me  some  time  to 
get  measured,  and  then  it'll  be  about  time  to 
go  and  meet  Mr.  George." 

"  Well,  it'll  be  ten  afore  we  can  start,"  re 
turned  Craske,  "  so  I'll  e'en  go  and  put  on  my 
things.  I  must  get  shaved  there,  for  I  sartney 
can't  shave  myself  this  mornin." 

"  Well,  then,  go  up  at  once  ;  and  then,  you 
know,  we  shan't  want  to  hurry  ourselves." 

Craske  went  up  at  once,  and  proceeded  to 
dre-s,  while  Corney  ordered  the  horse  and  gig, 
and  had  a  little  "  universal  courting"  with 
Sarah ;  and  when  Craske  was  ready,  they  had 
a  mug  of  ale  and  started,  and  at  twelve  pre- 
cisely met  George. 

As  they  entered  Mr.  Cameron's  ofSce,  Geor';e 
smiled,  and  held  out  his  hand  to  Craske,  who 
took  it  and  shook  his  head  significantly  ;  and 
when  Mr.  Cameron  had  read  over  the  document 
which  required  their  signatures,  they  signed  it, 
and  shortly  afterwards  left  George  there. 

"  Well,"  said  Corney,  as  they  quitted  the 
house,  "  that  job's  jobbed,  and  we  haven't  been 
long  about  it.  It's  wtmderful  what  a  deal  can 
be  done  by  only  just  writing  your  name.'' 

"  Ah,  Corney,  bor,  yow're  right  about  that, 
but  we  marn't  be  too  fond  o'  doin'  on  it." 

"  Well,  now  governor,  what  say  you — what 
shall  we  do  ?  We'll  have  either  a  lunch  or  a 
dinner,  which  you  like.     I  vote  for  a  dhmer 
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and  if  I'm  in  the  majority,  we'll  dine  like  a  pair 
of  magnificats.  It's  all  settled  now  universal, 
and  we  mustn't  let  this  day  pass  without  seal- 
ing it  with  suffen  :  what  say  you  ?" 

"  Corni'y.  bor,  we  don't  want  to  go  to  no  ex- 
travagance, but  this  is  yowr,  and  therefore  do 
w!i,it  yow  like  ;  on'y  let  me  do  what  /  like, 
l).r,  for  the  time  to  come." 

"  Agreed  !"  cried  Corney  ;  "  and  here's  my 
band  upon  it.  In  future  I'll  alius  be  guided  by 
)iui,  but  today,  you  know,  is  a  day  of  days, 
nnd  we  must  have  a  glass  of  wine  upon  it. 
Oome  along." 

Having  reached  the  inn  at  which  they  put 
up,  Corney  ordered  a  very  nice  delicate  dinner, 
and  then  took  a  stroll  with  his  father  round  the 
town,  and  met  George,  who  insisted  upon  their 
iiaving  a  glass  of  sherry  with  him  ;  and  they 
Imd  a  glass  of  sherry,  and  sat  and  chatted  with 
him  fi  eely,  but  respectfully,  until  the  time  they 
had  named  for  dinner  had  arrived,  when  they 
left  him  and  returned  to  their  inn. 

As  nothing  substantial  had  passed  his  lips 
ihat  morning,  Craske  by  this  time  felt  that  he 
could  eat  a  good  dinner,  and  he  ate  a  good 
dinner — a  very  good  dinner,  to  which  the  wine 
— for  they  had  a  pint  of  sherry  between  them — 
imparted  an  additional  zest,  and  when  they  had 
finished,  Cortiey  ordered  a  bottle  of  port, 

"  A  pint,  bor,  a  pint  'ill  be  oceans !"  said 
Craske. 

"  Now  look  here  !"  returned  Corney.  "  You 
know  the  agreement  !  Don't  interfere  with 
things  which  to  day  don't  consarn  you.  We'll 
have  a  bottle,  and  that  shall  be  our  stitit.  We 
won't  have  any  more  !  we'll  make  up  our  minds 
to  that  before  we  begin,  and  then  we  shan't 
knock  over  the  traces." 

The  bottle  of  port  was  accordingly  brought 
in,  with  some  pipes  and  tobacco  for  Craske  ; 
and  they  sat,  and  sipped,  and  chatted  gaily, 
and  felt  their  hearts  warm  and  joyous,  and 
dwelt  upon  their  prospects  with  a  species  of 
enthusiasm  I  And  while  Corney  was  driving 
him  home  to  tea,  Craske  declared  that  he  never 
felt  better  in  his  life. 

The  ne.xt  morning  instructions  were  given  for 
the  banns  to  be  published,  and  from  that  time 
till  the  day  which  had  been  named  for  the  wed- 
ding, the  preparations — which  were  on  a  scale 
commensurate,  with  the  exalted  views  of  the 
parties  concerned — created  an  extraordinary 
sensation. 

Aunt  Ann  and  Sarah  were  inseparable,  and 
as  the  former  was  delighted  with  the  prospect 
of  having  the  latter  to  live  with  constantly,  she 
insisted  upon  paying  a  clear  half  of  the  expenses 
of  tlie  proposed  entertainment  out  of  her  own 
private  purse,  and  resolved,  in  conjunction  with 
Craske,  on  having  the  event  celebrated  sump- 
tuously. 

Corney  was  allowed  to  have  no  voice  in  the 
matter.  Mr.  Conks  was  appointed  master  of 
the  ceremonies,  with  a  seat  in  the  privy  coun- 
cil, and  night  and  day  did  that  gentleman  work 
to  bring  the  thing  off  with  eclat.  All  tlie 
neighbors  were  invited  to  dinner :  all  the  ser- 
vants at  the  Hall  were  invited  :  all  the  men 
employed  on  the  farm  were  invited.  The  church 
clerk  was  invited,  with  all  the  children  in  tlie 


school  which  Sir  John  had  founded  ;  and  wbil« 
the  gentlemen  connected  with  the  church  or- 
chestra had  offered  their  services,  the  clergyman 
had  signified  his  intention  of  being  present,  in 
order  to  bless  their  repast. 

Well  !  the  auspicious  morning  dawned,  and 
as  early  as  four  o'clock  Sarah — assisted  by 
Aunt  Ann — commenced  dressing.  She  had 
everything  new  from  head  to  foot — neat  yet 
elegant;  and  being  a  handsome  girl,  and  pos- 
sessing a  neat  figure,  when  she  came  down  at 
seven  o'clock  an<.l  Corney  saw  her,  he  declared 
it  to  be  his  opinion  that  she  was  an  angel 
indeed  ! 

Sarah's  mother — full  of  hope,  joy,  and  pride 
— had  been  there  two  hours,  and  had  got  tea 
ready,  which,  liowever,  was  not  to  be  consid- 
ered the  breakfast ;  and  shortly  afterwards 
Mr,  Conks  arrived,  and  then  came  two  brides- 
maids from  the  Hall,  and  Corney  made  the 
ladies  have  a  cup  of  tea  each  with  ''  a  little 
universal  brandy  in  it ;"  and,  at  twenty  minutea 
to  eight  precisely,  the  two  flies,  which  Mr. 
Conks  had  engaged,  dashed  gallantly  up  tho 
gate. 

Eight  o'clock  was  the  time  appointed  for 
them  to  be  at  the  church.  They  therefore  pre- 
pai'ed  to  start  immediately.  The  bride,  with 
Aunt  Ann  and  one  of  the  bridesmaids,  entered 
the  first  fly,  and  Corney  and  his  father,  with 
the  other  bridesmaid  and  the  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  followed  in  the  second. 

On  the  road  Corney  made  several  efforts  to 
be  gay,  but  he  didn't  to  any  very  great  extent 
succeed  :  nor  was  Mr.  Conks  particularly  face- 
tious— the  great  responsibility  of  the  office  he 
had  undertaken  pressed  so  heavily  upon  his 
mind.  The  bridesmaid,  however,  was  exceed- 
ingly meriy,  and  chatted  and  laughed  inces- 
santly, until  they  arrived  at  the  churchyard- 
gate,  where  they  alighted,  and  Craske  led  the 
way  up  the  path  witli  the  bride,  followed  by 
Corney  and  tlie  bridesmaids,  and  Aunt  Ann 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  Mr.  Conks. 

At  the  porch  they  were  welcomed  by  the 
clerk  with  great  respect,  and  in  the  vestry 
they  were  received  by  the  minister  with  marked 
civility  ;  and,  when  the  necessary  prelimina- 
ries had  been  gone  through,  then  they  slowly 
proceeded  to  the  altar. 

During  the  ceremony,  Sarah  was  calm  and 
firm,  but  Corney  felt  somewhat  embarra.ssed. 
Aunt  Ann  wept,  and  so  did  her  brother :  vivid 
recollections  of  the  past  pressed  upon  them,  and 
they  thought  of  those  whom  they  had  lost,  and 
with  whom  they  had  gone  through  the  same 
sweet  ceremony  and  before  the  same  altar. 

The  tones  of  the  minister  were  solemn  and 
fervent,  and  his  delivery  had  a  most  touiliin_s 
effect ;  and  when,  at  the  conclusion,  he  raised 
his  eyes  and  saw  how  deeply  Craske  and  hi.s 
sister  were  affected,  he,  knowing  the  cause,  took 
them  kindly  by  the  hand,  and  bade  them  to 
cherish  the  blessed  hope  of  being  reunite('  iu 
heaven. 

They  then  returned  to  the  vestry  ana  signed 
the  reiiister,  and  Mr.  Conks — who,  in  addition 
to  his  otiier  appi>inttnents,  had  been  made  tlie 
First  Lord  of  the  Tieasury — did  all  fliat  wa.s 
necessary  to  be  done,  and  that,  too,  in  a  liberal 
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spirit;  and  wlioii  the  ministtM- had  shaken  )iaiuls] 
■with  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  had  ascer- 
tained that  ttiey  expected  hiiu  to  lionor  them 
•with  his  presence  at  dinner,  tlie  party  left 
the  church  and  returned  to  their  happy 
liome. 

Meanwhile  Sarah's  mother,  with  several  as 
sistants,  had  set  out  the  breakfast — and  such  a 
breakfast !  There  was  enouijh  for  fifty  people, 
and  nK)re  than  enough  ;  but  that  was  of  very 
little  consequence  then :  the  jiarty  sat  down 
and  enjoyed  it  highly,  and  the  bridesmaids,  de- 
termined on  having  some  fun,  undertook  to  fall 
desperately  in  love  with  Mr.  Conks. 

It  had  been  some  time  previously  proposed 
ill  the  privy  council — of  which  Mr.  Conks  was 
tlie  president — and  carried  unanimously,  that 
on  this  auspicious  day,  between  breakfast  and 
dinner,  the  bride,  the  bridegroom,  and  the 
bridesmaids  should  go  for  a  ride ;  and  as  one 
of  the  flies  had  been  detained  in  consequence, 
the  fact  was  now  publicly  proclaimed.  Sarah, 
however,  although  delighted  with  that — as  she 
had  been  with  every  other — proposition  that 
had  been  made,  wished  to  have  a  private  inter- 
view with  Coruey  first,  and  having  I'ouTid  an 
opportunity  of  caUing  him  aside,  they  went  to- 
gether into  the  garden. 

"  Cornelius,  dear,"  said  Sarah,  as  she  hung 
on  his  arm  and  looked  at  him  with  an  e.xpres 
sion  of  the  most  intense  affection,  "  I  now  am 
yours — wholly  yom's — and  all  that  I  have  is 
yours;  and  I  shall  jiray  continually  to  the 
Great  Author  of  our  being  thiit  we  may  be  for 
ever  happy.  My  person  is  yours  ;  my  heart  is 
yours  ;  that  which  1  have  in  the  bank  is  yoiu's ; 
and  this  is  yours,"  she  added,  as  she  drew  a 
email  packet  from  her  bosom,  ''and  I  wisli  that 
it  were  twenty  times  the  amount." 

'•  Why,  what's  this  ?"  inquired  Corney,  as  she 
placed  tlie  packet  in  his  hand. 

"  You  will  find  there,  dear,  the  hundred 
pounds  Sir  John  left  me,  and  a  cheque  for  thirty 
pounds,  which  I  managed  to  save." 

Corney  looked  at  her,  and  felt  that  tears 
were  springing  into  his  eyes  :  he  therefore  walk- 
ed on  a  little,  and  when  he  felt  that  he  was 
able  to  keep  them  back,  he  said,  "  Sally,  my 
sweet  one,  you're  a  dear  good  giil.  The  thirty 
pounds  nmst  still  be  yours.  You'll  be  able, 
I've  no  doubt,  to  turn  it  to  account.  But  with 
regard  to  the  hundred.  I'll  take  that,  and  now 
I'll  tell  you  why.  I've  thougiit  a  good  deal 
about  this  hundred  pounds  :  I  thought  of  it  all 
last  night,  for  to  tell  you  the  truth  1  couldn't 
sleep  last  nijHit  at  all." 
"  Nor  coulcl  I,  dear." 

"  Well.  Now  listen.  Y^our  mother,  my  love, 
19  very  poor.  We  need  not,  between  ourselves, 
mince  the  matter  now :  she  is  very,  very  poor. 
She  lias  a  little  shop,  but  it  isn't  half  filled  ; 
there  isn't  half  things  enough  in  it ;  and  as  I'm 
quite  sure  that  she  could  do  more  good  if  she 
liad  a  better  stock,  which  she  can't  get  just  now, 
I've  made  up  my  mind  to  take  the  hundred  of 
you  and  give  it  to  her  to  make  the  best  she  can 
of  it." 

"My  dear  love,"  said   Sarah,   with   strong 
emotion,  "  your  goodness  overpowers  me." 
"  I'iicre  now  mv  love,  come ;  we'll  not  have 


a  tear  about  it.  It's  nothing  but  what'^  in  na- 
ture right,  and  III  alius  do  what's  right  if  ] 
know  it." 

"  I  know  vo\i  will,  dear  ;  I'm  sure  that  you 
will ;  but  this  is  too  kind." 

"  Sally,  my  love  I  it's  impossible  for  a  man 
to  be  too  kind  if  he  doesn't  injure  himself  and 
family  by  his  kindness.  We  don't  want  this 
monev  ;  she  does  ;  and  she's  your  mother,  and 
>he  siuiU  have  it  !  Take  this  cheque  for  the 
thirty  pounds;  the  hundred  I'll  keep  until  I 
have  an  opportunity  of  putting  it  into  lu-r  hands. 
I  suppose  that  you  got  it  from  Mr.  Caint^ron?" 
"  Ves,  dear;  I  went  to  him  yesterday,  and 
he  was  kind  enough  to  let  me  have  it.  But  do 
keep  the  cheque,  dear;  I  really»have  no  use 
at  all  for  the  money." 

"  I'll  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it! 
We  shall  have  a  very  desperate  quarrel  I  see 
about  this  cheque  if  you  don't  take  it  back." 

"  What  !  quarrelling  already  !"  cried  Craske, 
who  at  this  moment  entered  the  garden.  "S<iul 
and  bones,  yow  marn  t  quarrel  yet !  Yow  have- 
n't been  maineil  a  couple  o'  hours  !" 

"  We're  not  quarrelling,"  said  Sarah,  running 
up  t(j  him  aftectionately,  "only  he's  too  kind — • 
much  too  kind.' 

''  Let  me  hear  yow  saying  the  same  thing 
seven  years  hence,  and  I'll  make  yow  a  present 
of  a  good  fat  hog.  But  what  ha'  yow  been 
cryin'  about  ?  Can't  yow  get  on  aroiit  cryin'  ? 
What  ha'  yow  got  to  cry  for  ?  Flesh  alive  I  a 
weddin'  day's  not  a  day  for  cryin' !'' 

•'  I  can't  help  it,"  said  Sarah,  "  I'm  so  Inippy  '.'' 
"  Do  jow  come  along  o'  me  :  yow  marn't  be 
alone  together.  We're  not  goin'  to  have  the 
busine-is  o'  the  day  interru|ited  'oy  tears  !  When 
are  yow  goin'  to  take  the  ladies  out  for  a  ride, 
sir  ?'' 

"I'm  quite  ready,"  replied  Corney,  who  had 
been  gazing  at  Sarah  with  feelings  of  admiia- 
tion 

"  Then  tell  'em  to  get  the  horse  in,"  said 
Craske,  "while  i  send  these  womin  people  up 
to  put  their  things  on.  ire  ain't  a  goin'  to 
have  any  cryin'  sich  a  day  as  this,  it  ain't  quite 
so  likely.  Come  along,  my  dear,  let's  go  into 
the  hon-^e.''  Aiul  drawing  Sarah's  arm  within 
his,  he  led  her  in. 

Sarah  then  retired  with  the  bridesmaids  to 
her  ciiainber,  and  prepaied  to  accompany  Cor- 
ney in  tlie  fly  ;  and  when  they  were  ready, 
Corney  haiuied  them  in,  and  they  started  with 
the  strictest  possible  injunctitais  to  be  Imme  by 
a  quarter  before  two. 

All  hands  now  went  to  work  to  prepare  din- 
ner, and  Mr.  Conks,  who  had  been  promoted  to 
another  office — namely,  that  of  head  cook — 
IxnTowed  one  of  aunt  Ann's  white  aprons,  and 
having  taken  off  his  coat,  basted  the  beef,  and 
kept  all  the  pots  boiling,  and  with  correspond- 
ing diligence  attended  to  the  large  plum  pud- 
dings in  the  coppers.  What  they  couldn't 
cook  at  home,  they  had  entrusted  to  the  baker, 
whose  small  oven  was  filled  with  ducks,  chick- 
ens, joints,  pies,  and  tarts;  and  while  Craska 
was  superintending  the  completion  of  an  awn- 
ing which  had  been  roughly,  yet  safely,  esta- 
•  blished  in  the  paddock  with  larch-poles,  stack- 
I  cloths,  sacks,  and  tarpaulins,  aunt  Ann  and  hai 
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assistants  were  '..p  to  their  neck*   in   custards. 
jellies,  syllabubs,  and  sauces. 

At  one  o'clock  precisely,  Mr.  Conk*  proceed- 
ed to  bring  in  the  tressels  and  planks,  which, 
with  admirable  forethought,  he  had  borrowed, 
knowing  well  that  there  were  no  sufficient  ta- 
bles for  the  purpose  in  the  house.  These  he 
adjusted  actively,  yet  calmly,  into  the  siniili- 
tude  t)f  a  long  dining-table,  and  laid  the  cloth, 
and  as  he  couldn't  find  chairs  enougli,  he  sent 
for  the  highest  forms  in  his  school-room.  But 
even  then,  lie  found  the  accommodation  would 
not  be  sufficient.  He  expected  forty  people  tc 
dinner,  and  his  plank  table  could  not  by  any 
means  acconnnodate  more  than  six  and  twenty. 
He  therefore  fttablished  small  tables,  in  the 
corners  of  the  room,  and  as  he  couldn't  find 
table-cli)ths  enough,  lie  got  a  lot  of  towels  and 
made  them  answer  the  purpose  well. 

Having  completed  tliese  arrangements,  he 
eaw  his  way  c'.eaily — as  far  as  the  real  dinner- 
party was  Concerned, — it  having  been  decided, 
that  the  cliildren  should  dine  under  the  awning 
in  the  paddock  ;  and  proceeded  to  arrange  the 
knives  and  forks — which  as  they  belonged  to 
all  ages — he  couldn't  by  any  means  match. 
He,  however,  found  a  sufficient  number,  and 
that  was  the  grand  point ;  and  when  he  had 
placed  on  the  table  all  the  mugs  and  glasses 
he  could  find,  he  congratulated  himself  on  his 
success. 

About  half-past  one  the  guests  began  to  ar- 
rive, dressed  in  their  best,  ;uid  dis[)laying  white 
favors  ;  and  wlien  the  bride  and  bridegroom  ] 
returned,  they  were  hailed  with  delight  by  all 
present,  who  strewed  tlie  path  which  led  from 
the  gate  to  the  house  with  flowers,  and  exclaim- 
ed in  t-ones  of  fervor,  "  God  bless  you  ! " — ''  Hea- 
ven prosper  you  !'' — '  May  the  bright  angels 
guard  you  !"    "  May  every  happiness  be  yours  ! ' 

Aunt  Ann  now  began  to  get  fidgety.  The 
clock  was  on  the  point  of  striking  two,  and 
the  clergyman  hadn't  arrived  !  The  baker  had 
sent  everything  home,  and  Mr.  Conks  with 
great  presence  of  mind  was  basting  the  beef 
in  order  to  keep  it  from  burning.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  the  clock  begun  to  strike,  when 
the  reverend  gentleman  rode  up  to  the  gate. 
This  was  a  very  great  lelief  to  aunt  Ann,  who 
— as  Corney  went  to  receive  him  and  to  ct>n- 
duct  him  at  once  into  the  best  room — cmlered 
the  beef  to  be  t;iken  up  instantly,  and  by  virtue 
of  a  minute  division  of  labor — every  one  pre- 
sent being  anxious  to  assist,  the  table  was 
crowded  in  less  than  ten  minutes,  and  li inner 
■was  formally  announced. 

The  reverend  gentleman  came  forth  with  the 
bride  :  and  C<irney  followed  with  tlie  brides 
maids  ;  and  wiien  they  had  readied  the  seats 
which  had  been  assigned  to  them,  grace  was 
most  impressively  said,  and  they  went  to  work 
with  every  ilemoiwtration  of  deUght, 

TTiere  were  no  attendants  on  that  occiision — 
no  confusion,  no  running  about.  Every  b>Ki_\ 
was  every  body's  servant,  ami  all  were  anxious 
to  assist  each  other  ;  every  thing  requiied  was 
on  the  table,  and  tlierefore  all  they  had  to  do 
waci  to  pass  their  plates  fm-  what  lliey  wanted. 

This  they  did  fiequer.tly — for  there  was  not 
a  soul  there  without  an  appetite  ;  they  all  ate 


heartily  and  enjoyed  themselves  highly :  and 
when  Mr.  Conks  who  had  accepted  the  d^ct 
of  head  butler,  saw  that  they  had  ceased  to 
eat,  lie  selected  three  females  to  assist  him,  and 
replaced  the  remains  of  the  meat,  chickens, 
ducks,  and  vegetables,  with  the  plum  puddings, 
pies,  custards,  syllabubs,  and  tarts,  in  admira 
ble  order,  and  with  infinite  dexterity  and  pre- 
sence of  mind. 

Except,  indeed,  at  the  very  head  of  the  ta- 
ble, clean  plates  were  not  requiied ;  they 
therefore,  without  further  ceremonv,  again  went 
to  work  ;  and,  knowing  that  plum  pudding  was 
to  follow,  each  of  them  had  left  a  little  room 
for  a  slice,  and  when  thev  had  eaten  literally 
all  they  could  eat,  Mr.  Conks  and  his  assistants, 
in  the  same  perfect  order  and  with  the  same 
dexterity  which  marked  the  remove,  cleared 
(he  cloth. 

The  whole  party  then  rose  with  the  reverend 
gentleman,  who  offered  up  thanks  to  the  Giver 
of  all  things,  and  immediately  afterwards  Mr 
Conks  and  his  assistants  went  to  superintend 
the  fc^.st  of  the  hungry  children  in  the  paddock. 

Wine  was  then  placed  at  the  top  of  the  ta- 
ble, and  at  the  bottom  sto<_)d  a  baiTel  of  sound 
old  beer ;  and  when  the  reverend  gentleman 
had  conversed  for  some  time  with  those  around 
him,  he  rose  to  propose  the  health  of  the  bride 
and  bridegroom. 

"  My  friends,"  said  lie,  "  it  gives  me  pleasure 
to  rise  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  the  health 
of  the  two  persons  who  have  this  day  entered 
into  the  Holy  State  of  Matrimony,  and  whose 
utiiciu  we  have  met  here  to  celebrate.  TTiey 
are  known  to  you  all :  most  of  you  have  known 
them  from  their  infancy,  and  I  have  known 
them  for  some  years  as  the  trustworthy  ser- 
vants of  him  whose  sudden  death  we  all  de- 
plore. I  mention  this,  not  with  the  view  of 
casting  even  a  momentary  cloud  over  the  inno- 
cent festivities  of  the  day,  but  in  order  to  show 
that  they  who  do  their  duty  in  that  state  of 
life  to  which  i^.  has  pleased  God  to  call  them 
are  certain  in  some  way  to  have  their  reward 
They  were  faithful  servants,  and  their  master 
rewarded  them,  and  if  we  be  faithful  servants 
of  the  Most  High  our  Heavenly  Master  will 
reward  us,  both  here  and  hereafter.  If  we 
serve  Him  diligently  He  will  guide  us  aright, 
and  protect  us,  and  bring  us  to  His  everlasting 
kingdom.  My  friends,  I'll  detain  you  no  long- 
er. You  all  join  me,  I  know,  in  wishing  health 
and  happiness  to  the  bride  and  bridegroom. 
[Cries  of,  "  We  do  !  We  do  !  God  ble.ss 
them!"]  May  they  hve  long  in  purity  and 
holiness.  May  sweet  Religion  be  their  guiding- 
star,  ami  when  it  shall  please  God  to  separate 
them  on  earth,  may  they  part  in  the  bless»4 
conviction  that  they  shall  be  reunited  in  hea- 
ven, where  all  He  loves  shall  live  again." 

The  whole  party  then  rose  and  drank 
"  Health  and  happiness  to  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom." They  knew  not  whetiier,  after  the 
speech,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  reverend 
gentleman,  they  ought  to  applaud  ;  but  as  they 
saw  that  the  church  clerk  was  prepared  to  act 
as  fugleman,  they  gave  three  hearty  cheers, 
and  was  at  that  period  of  the  world's  history 
1  termed  "  a  little  uu  in." 
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TThen  the  rattling  on  Mr.  Conks's  boirowcd  ha /eyou  putlinsf  up  foramember  of  Parliainentj 
planks,  which  succeeded  tliese  cheer.s,  had  >uh-  if  you  ;,'!>  on  inakiii}j  spt'eehes  like  that !" 
Bided,  (Jonie.y  rose  iitid  looked  pale  as  iiiiirlilc,       "  Hold    yowr   rubbidge,    bor,   do,"    returned 
and  trembled   like   the    leaf  of  the  aspen,  and  ^Craske.     "I  felt  three  parts  clicked.     I  could 
8!»id,  '■  Ladies  and  gentleaien,  I  ain't  like  a  par-  hardly  speak  at  all." 

lianient  man,  nor  I  ain't  like  the  revereiul ,  "  0!i,  but  you  come  out  universal!  We're 
gentleman  which  h;is  done  me  the  lionor  to  i  born  and  we're  married,  and  then  liave  children, 
propose  my  good  health,  and  likewise  that  of  j  and    then   make   the   best  of  our   way  to  the 


iny  dear  little  wife  ;  I  ain't  therefore  got  tl 
gift,  you  know,  to  say  what  I  mean ;  but  I 
mean  what  I  feel,  and  if  you  knew  my  feelings 
— and  I  tliink  you  can  pretty  well  guess  what 
they  are — you  wouldn't  want  me  to  express 
'em.  [ 6'/t«(?rs-.]  I'm  m;irried,  anil  I'm  come  to 
live  amongst  you,  antl  1  mean  to  do  nothing 
but  what's  right — [bravo].  And  if  everybody 
here  means  as  right  as  1  mean,  this  '11  be  one 
of  the  happiest  parishes  in  Europe.  [Loud 
cheers.]  As  for  my  little  wife,  she  says  she 
ain't  much  of  a  hand  at  a  speech,  and  that  I'm 
to  thank  you  for  her,  and  I  do  thank  you  for 
her  ;  we  both  of  us  thank  you  for  your  uni- 
versal wishes,  and  God  bless  you  all !'' 

Trenienilous  cheers  followed  the  conclusion 
of  this  speech,  during  which  Corney  resumed 
his  seat ;  but  he  shortly  afterwards  rose  again 
to  propose  the  health  of  the  reverend  gentle- 
man, wli<i  returned  thanks  briefly,  and  proposed 
the  health  of  Graske. 

Tins  was  the  signal  for  unbounded  applause, 
for  Graske  had  been  a  good  neighbor,  as  well 
as  a  good  master,  and  was  highly  respected  by 
them  all ;  and  when  he  rose,  his  neighbors  rose 
and  gave  him  three  cheers  more,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  church  clerk  had  sternly  enjoined 
silence,  that  he  was  allowed  to  return  thanks. 

'■  Friends  and  nabburs,"  said  he,  when  order 
had  been  restored,  "  It  makes  my  heart  glad  to 
see  vow  all  here  enjoyia'  yowrselves,  and  bein' 
comfortable  and  happy.  I  can't  expect,  in  the 
natur'  o'  thmgs,  to  be  wi'  yow  many  years 
longer,  but  whenever  it  may  please  God  to 
call  me,  1  shall  leave  one  behind  me  which  has 
a  good  heart,  and  which  '11  do  what's  right  anil 
jest  to  all.  [Cheers.]  This  is  his  weddiu'  day, 
and  so  quick  does  life  pass,  that  it  don't  seem 
to  nie  a  very  long  time  since  it  was  nii/  wed- 
din  day.  And  thus  we  go  over  this  Hill  of 
Life :  we  begin  at  the  bottom,  climb  up  to  the 
top,  and  then  we  go  down  o'  other  side.  We're 
born  :  we  go  to  school:  we're  married:  we  have 
children  ;  and  theti  we  make  the  best  of  our 
way  into  the  grave ;  and  then  our  children  follow 
us,  and  their  children  follow  them ;  and  thus 
we  go  on,  and  on,  and  on.  As  regards  yowr 
feeiiiis  towards  me,  I'm  proud  of  'em : — I'm 
proud  o'  yowr  respect,  and  alius  sliall  be,  and 
as  such,  1  drink  all  yowr  very  good  health-;." 

Whej\  the  loud  applause  which  followed  this 
Speech  had  subsided,  the  reverend  gentleman 
eft  liis  seat ;  and  liaving  exhorted  them  all  to 
merry  and  wise,"  withdrew  from  tlie  fest 


fiave,  and  our  children  follow  us,  and  theii 
children  follow  tliem,  and  thus  they  go  on  run- 
ning after  one  another,  and  almost  treading  one 
upon  another's  heels  !  1  suppose  that's  what 
you  call  the  Human  Race  !" 

"It's  a  fact,  bor:  we  do — we  sartneydo* 
only  I  couldn't  speak  it  right  afore  Jiim." 

"  Well,  now  he's  gone,  what  sh.ill  we  be  up 
to  ?  Shall  we  have  a  dance — a  universal  dance  i 
What  do  you  say  f 

"  Oh,  I  should  like  it  dearly  !"  cried  one  of 
the  bridesmaids,  who  had  scarcely  said  a  word 
before  the  reverend  gentleman,  but  who  now 
began  to  chat  again  gaily.     "  I  love  a  dance  !'' 

"  Then,"  said  Corney,  "  we'll  have  one.  But 
stop,"  he  added,  rising.  "  I've  a  universal  duty 
to  perform  :  I've  to  give  you  the  health  of  my 
good  old  aunt,  with  three  times  three,  and  a 
little  un  in.  She's  a  good  sort — a  capital  out- 
and-out  sort,  and  the  best  of  it  is,  we  all  know 
it.  There  ain't  a  better  hearted  soul  in  this  or 
any  other  country,  and  as  such,  we'll  drink  her 
good  health  with  all  the  honors." 

As  the  company  rose,  aunt  Ann  shed  tears, 
and  when  they  had  given  her  "  all  the  honors,'' 
she  said  in  a  tremulous  voice,  "  God  bless  you !" 

The  bride  then  took  the  Vjridegroom's  arm 
and  they  led  the  way  into  the  padiiock,  where 
they  found  nearly  the  whole  of  the  children 
lying  on  the  grass,  and  many  of  them  fast 
asleep  ;  for  as  Mr.  Conks,  in  kis  capacity  as  su- 
perintendent of  the  VictuaUiug  Department, 
had  allowed  them  all  to  eat  as  much  beef  and 
plum  pudding  as  they  pleased,  they  had  eaten 
to  absolute  repletion. 

The  music,  however,  soon  aroused  them,  and 
when  partners  had  been  engaged  and  brought 
to  their  places,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  led 
off  the  dance. 

Corney  was  not  a  very  elegant  dancer,  but 
he  was  then  for  too  happy  to  care  about  style: 
Sarah  could  dance  very  gracefully  indeed,  and 
as  she  went  down  the  middle  and  came  up 
again,  the  guests  exclaimed  to  each  other, 
■'  She's  really  very  pretty  !"  "  How  nicely  she 
dances  !'  "  Quite  the  lady  !"  "  Dear  me, 
what  beautiful  hair  she  has  '"  "  What  a  nice 
set  of  teeth  !"  "  What  a  pretty  foot !'  "  How 
happy  she  looks  1"  And  she  did  look  happy, 
and  really  felt  happy — very  happy — she  could 
have  wept,  she  was  so  happy  ! 

Having  seen  every  thing  properly  deposited, 
and  in.-ide  up  tiie  tire  and  put  the  kettles  on, 
Mr.  Conks  in  the  plenitude  of  pure  official  pride 


ive  board.  They  all  rose  as  he  retired,  and ,  joined  Craske,  who  was  smoking  his  pipe  m 
bowed  wiih  great  respect,  but  not  a  ^oul  theit!;ihe  ^hade  and  enjoying  the  gay  scene  before 
regretted  ins  departure.      He  was  not  a  prou<l!him 

man,  'lor  was  he  au>teie:  they  believed  himj  Mr.  Conks  was  not.  however,  allowed  to  re- 
bowever,  to  be  a  giio<l  man;  but  as  they  felt  I  main  long  there.  He  was  no  sooner  seen 
Ui  his  uie-eiice  under  a  certain  restraint,  they  beneath  the  awning,  than  one  of  the  merry 
Were  all  very  ^flad  wlieii  he  lett.  bridesmaids  ran   up  to  him  gayly,  and  in.'il.sted 

"Isay    governor,"   said  Corney,  "we  bhull  upon  hia  taking  her  down   the  next  dance.     lu 
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Vain  he  declare.^  hut  he  cnnMii'f  Aimre — she'd 
teach  liim.  In  vain  he  eiitreateii  Iht  to  cxcu-'e 
him — she  wouldn't!  She  had  made  ii|>  her 
mind  to  have  him  for  a  partner,  and  liive  hint 
she  W(inld  !      Did  he  want  to  break  lier   heart? 

Certainly  Mr.  Couks  was  a  wiilower.  Hid  the 
Lite  Mrs.  Conks  been  alive,  she  wonld  not  have 
approved  of  it  in  all  probaljility  ;  l)iit  siie  was 
not  ;  lie  felt  at  the  time  that  she  was  not,  and 
hence  auflfered  himself  to  be  led  to  the  fiance. 

Aunt  Arm  was  ne.vt  importnned.  Corno3' 
Would  dance  with  aunt  Ann.  Her  rejieated 
declaration  that  she  should  "oii'y  strain  her 
lines,''  had  no  weight  whatever  with  him.  She 
should  dance  ! — and  did  ;  and  then  Sarah  at- 
tacked Craske,  and  by  virtue  of  a  little  afFec- 
tionate  wheedling  carried  him  off!  He,  liow- 
ever,  didn't  last  long  ;  he  managed  to  get  to 
the  bottom,  and  tiien  retired  from  tlie  contest, 
declaring  that  he  was  not  long  wiiided-enough. 
Sarah  retired  with  liim  and  refilled  his  jiipe, 
and  slinrtly  afterwards  Corney  rejoined  them 
and  had  all  the  boys  marshalled  before  liim, 
and  told  all  who  considered  themselves  i'ast 
runners  to  approach  ;  whereupon  they  all  ap- 
proached, they  all  considered  themselves  fast 
runners,  although  they  felt  that  they  had  eaten 
too  much  pudding  to  run  fast  then. 

"  Well,"  said  Corney,  "  as  you  all  come  for- 
ward, yon  sliall  all  start  together.  Go  up  to  the 
palings,  and  the  three  that  get  in  tir^t,  shall 
run  for  a  sliilling." 

Mr.  Conks  was  appointed  starter,  and  the 
tliree  first  did  run  for  a  shilling  ;  and  then  the 
three  last  ran,  and  tlien  others  were  chosen, 
and  when  the  races  were  over,  dancing  recom- 
menced. 

The  hours  flew  !  Why  it  was  seven  o'clock 
before  aunt  Ann  thought  of  consulting  Mr. 
Conks  about  the  tea. 

"  Dear  me  !"  she  exclaimed,  "  why  I'd  no 
airthly  notion  of  its  being  so  late  !  1  must  go 
in  and  get  tea  ready  as  once  !" 

•'  Bless  your  soul,"  repHetl  Mr.  Conks,  "that 
•was  ready  two  hours  ago  !  Tiie  table's  laid 
out,  the  bread  and  butters  cut,  the  water's 
boiling,  and  every  thing's  prepared  ;  but  I  didn't 
hke  to  mention  a  word  about  the  time,  bec.iuse 
I  saw  you  were  all  so  happy." 

"  Mr.  Conks,"  said  aunt  Ann,  "  I  don't 
know  liow  to  thank  yow  for  yowr  kindness 
to-day." 

"  Now,  don't  say  a  word  about  it — not  a 
word  I" 

"  Aye  !  don't  tell  me  !  I  ought  to  say  a  word, 
and  a  good  many  words  too  about  it !  Yowr 
attentions  to-da}'  have  been  so  kind,  I  shall 
never  forget  'em — I  never  shall." 

"  You  don't  know  what  pleasure  I  feel  in 
paying  tho>e  attentions  !  Why,  I'm  as  happy 
as  any  man  here — not  excepting  the  bridegroom 
himself— because  you  have  consulted  me  in  all 
things,  and  placed  urdinuted  confidence  in  my 
judgment." 

"  And  so  I'd  a  right  to  do,"  said  aunt  Ann. 
"  Who  else  could  ha'  d'>ne  what  yow  ha*  done, 
and  made  everything  pass  off  so  pleasant?  I'd 
ft  rigiit  to  place  contidence  in  yowr  judgment, 
and  I  -ay  again,  I  shan't  ftn'get  it." 

"  Well,  if  you  don  t  want  to  make  me  un- 


cunifortal^le,  (lon't  sav  a  syllaWe  more  about 
tlie  matter.      Would  you  take  lea  now  {' 

"  Yi's,  1  think  I'd  better  go  in  and  make  it 
at  once. ' 

"  Don't  yon  trouble  yourself  about  anvtJiin^ 
of  the  sort.  Do  you  go  back  :  /  //  make  the 
tea,  and  then  come  and  publiclv  pHH-laim  that 
it's  ready.  Only  just  let  me  have  inv  wav  to- 
day, and  you'll  see  how  pleasantly  things'  will 
j)ass  oti." 

He  tlien  left  her.  and  having  made  the  tea, 
returned  to  the  paddock  with  feelings  oi  pride, 
and  got  his  friend,  the  trumpeter,  to  sound — 
not  an  alarm — but  what  he  tei'ined  the  [ircliiu- 
in  iry  blasts  of  a  proclamatit)n,  when  the  fact 
of  the  tea  bei'ig  ready  tcaa  proclaimed,  and  aunt 
Ann  taking  her  brother's  arm,  at  once  led  tlie 
way  into  the  house. 

Mr.  Conks  remained  behind.  Ho  had  the 
children  to  atteiul  to  :  the  whole  of  whom  as- 
sembletl  at  his  call  and  took  their  seats,  when 
he  jirodueed  a  plum  cake  of  no  (.ndinary  di- 
mensions, and  with  a  carving  knife  ctit  it  into 
slices.  Every  child  had  a  slice — and  a  large 
slice  too,  and  then  each  had  a  glass  of  mild 
beer ;  and  when  lie  felt  that  he  had  done  full 
justice  to  them  all,  he  went  into  the  house  to 
have  tea. 

Aunt  Ann  who  knew  wliat  had  detained 
him,  passed  a  chicken  to  him  immediately  and 
part  of  a  tongue,  both  of  which  he  attacked 
and  enjoyed,  but  nothing  stronger  than  tea 
wonld  he  drink. 

"  When  the  business  of  the  day  has  been 
done,"  said  he  to  Craske,  who  kept  continually 
pressing  him  to  have  a  drop  o'  sntFen  ;  "  I'll 
take  a  glass  with  you,  and  take  a  pipe  witii 
you  with  all  the  pleasure  in  life  ;  but  until  I've 
Carried  out  my  scheme,  I'll  neither  drink  nor 
smoke." 

Into  every  last  cup — with  the  exception  of 
that  of  Mr.  Conks — aunt  Ann  put  a  quantity 
of  rum,  and  the  consequence  was,  thit  in  a 
short  time  everyboily  was  chatting  to  every- 
body, and  nobody  knesv  how  to  talk  fast  enough. 
Mr.  Conks  perceived  this,  and— having  given 
an  understood  signal  to  the  gentlemen  connect- 
ed with  the  ecclesiastical  orchestra,  he  left  tha 
room,  and  they  followed  with  their  instruments; 
and  when  the  children  whom  they  had  trained 
had  assembled  near  the  window,  tht;y  sang  the 
following  hymn,  composed  for  the  occasion  by 
one  who  liad  yet  to  aimoutice  himself  as  the 
author  : — • 

Angels  of  Light !     Angels  of  Light ! 

Angels  ever  pure  and  fair  : 
Angels  of  Light !     Angels  of  Light ! 

Hover  o'er  this  liappy  pair. 
Before  the  Holy  Altar  they — 

Sweet  Faith  and  Hope  caressing — 
Invoked  with  ferven*^  ?-eal  today. 

Their  Heavenly  Father's  blessing. 

Long  may  they  live  !     Long  may  iliev  live 

In  purity  and  peace  and  love  ! 
Long  may  they  live  !     Long  may  they  live 

Deriving  comfort  from  above. 
May  honor  guide  him  through  a  life 

Of  tranquil  hope  and  sweet  reflection: 
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May  she  who  is  his  happy  wife, 

Be  clierished  with  sublime  affection  ! 

Blest  may  they  be  !     Blest  may  they  be  ! 

Rich  in  Fuitli  and  generous  joy, 
Blest  may  they  be  !     Blest  may  they  be  ! 

Bliss  be  theirs  without  alloy  ! 
The  choicest  gifts  bright  Heaven  bestows, 

Descend  on  them :    and  when  tliey  sever, 
May  tiiey  meet  again  with  those 

Who  dwell  in  peace  and  love  for  ever ! 

Angels  of  Light !     Angels  of  Light ! 

Angels  ever  pure  and  fair  : 
Angels  of  Light !     Angels  of  Light ! 

Hover  o'er  this  happy  pair  1 

The  efFect  of  this — coming  so  unexpectedly, 
and  being  set  to  a  bold  and  rather  startling 
tune — was  electric  !  Oraske  shed  tears  copi- 
ously, and  so  did  aunt  Ann,  while  the  thrilling 
sensations  experienced  by  the  rest  were  mani- 
fested strongly. 

"  Dear  me,  how  beautiful !"  exclaimed  aunt 
Ann.  "  But  I  don't  recollect  seein'  that  in  otw 
hymn-book." 

"  No,'  said  Mr.  Conks,  who  had  re-entered 
the  room  in  order  to  witness  the  effect  pro(Juced. 
"  It  is  neither  in  that  nor  in  any  other  hymn- 
book,  I  composed  it  myself  for  this  happy  occa- 
Bion." 

"  Yow  did  !"  cried  aunt  Ann,  as  she  and  the 
whole  party  gazed  with  an  expression  of  won- 
der. 

"  I  did,  and  Mr.  Trillon,  the  trumpeter,  set  it 
to  music." 

"  Dear  me,  though,  how  wonderful  clever  ! — 
and  how  kind  !  I  should  dearly  like  to  hear  it 
sung  again  !     Wouldn't  yow,  brother  ?" 

"  I  could  sit  and  hear  it  sung  all  night,"  re- 
plied Oraske. 

"  Tlien  it  shall  he  sung  again,"  said  Mr. 
Conks,  who  immediately  went  to  the  door  and 
gave  the  necessary  instructions. 

And  it  was  sung  again,  not  only  with  much 
feeling,  but  with  spirit  and  precision,  and  the 
efFect  produced  was  even  more  powerful  than 
before. 

"  Mr.  Conks,"  said  Corney,  '•  I  thank  you  for 
this  kind  mark  of  friendship  and  good  feeling. 
It's  universal !  and  depend  upon  it,  I  shan't 
foi'get  it."  . 

"  Don't  name  it,"  said  Conks  modestly, — 
•'  don't  name  it.  I  never  take  a  job  in  hand 
unless  I  know  I  can  do  it ;  but  if  I  do  take  it 
m  hand,  it  shall  be  done  near  the  mark.  This 
Avas  part  of  my  scheme  of  the  day's  entertain- 
ment ;  and  as  nothing  now  remains,  as  far  as  I 
am  ooucerned,  but  to  call  upon  my  friends,  the 
musicians,  to  sing  us  a  i'ew  merry  songs,  I'll  set 
down  and  smoke  a  pipe  and  have  a  glass  with 
you,  lio|)ing  that  the  proceedings  of  the  day 
have  given  general  satisfaction." 

The  conclusion  of  this  brief  speech  was 
hailed  with  loud  cheers,  during  which  Mr. 
Conks  took  his  seat  near  aunt  Ann,  and  no 
prince  on  earth  ever  yet  felt  morr  ^roud. 

"  Mr.  Conks,"  said  Corney,  "  I  ight  not  to 
trouble  you,  I  know;  but  will  ]^bn  be  kind 
enough  to  do  me  one  more  favor  ?" 


"  I'll  do  anything  in  life,''  replied  Mr.  Conks 
proni[itly. 

"  TliLMi  have  the  goodness  to  give  the  children 
six  pence  aj)iece,  and  send  them  all  home  with 
llie  e.xci^ption  of  tlio.se  which  have  frientU 
here." 

'*  1 11  attend  to  it  certainly,"  returned  Mr. 
Conks.  "  But  sixpence  a-piece  1  There  are 
nearly  fifty  of  them  !" 

■'  'I'his'll  cover  it,"  said  Corney,  giving  him  a 
sovereign  and  a  half.     That'll  do  for  the  lot." 

"  Yes,"  returned  Mr.  Conks  thoughtfully : 
"  here's  capital  enough  :  it's  the  simple  distri- 
bution of  tliat  capital  !  look  at  !  Wliere  am  1 
to  tiiul  fifty  sixpences  in  this  peculiar  corner  of 
the  kingdom  ?" 

"  True,  I  never  thought  of  that ;  but  you  can 
tell  'em  they  are  to  have  sixpence  a-piece,  and 
may  have  it  by  calling  upon  you  to-morrow. 
That'll  answer  their  purpose,  I  dare  say,  as 
well.  I  don't  suppose  they  want  to  make  any 
investments  to-night.'" 

Mr.  Conks  immediately  left  the  room  again, 
and  having  accomplished  the  object  of  his  mis- 
sion, returned  and  rilled  his  pipe  and  called  for 
a  song,  which  was  sung,  and  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  variety  of  others  until  the  clock 
struck  eleven,  when  he  proposed  once  more  the 
health  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  which  was 
the  undeistood  signal  for  the  party  to  break 
up. 

With  many  heartfelt  expressions  of  thank- 
fulness, the  whole  of  tlie  guests  departed  with 
the  exception  of  the  merry  bridesmaids,  who 
were  to  sleep  there  that  night,  and  who  very 
shortly  afterwards  stole  away  the  bride  ;  and 
at  twelve  o'clock  precisely,  Corney  being  then 
alone,  they  returned  ;  but  not  with  the  bride  I 
no :  they  returned  with  a  candlestick  and 
lighted  candle  in  it,  and  smiled  very  archly, 
which  was  very  remarkable :  they  didn't  say 
why  they  smiled  archly  :  nor  did  Corney  a^k 
them ;  he  gave  each  of  them  a  kiss,  which 
really  appeared  to  be  nothing  mure  than  tliey 
had  expected  ! — and  when  they  had  glanced  at 
him  again  in  a  very  peculiar  manner,  they  batle 
him  good-night,  and  retired. 


CHAPTER  XXVL 


GEORGES    SECURITY. 


About  three  weeks  after  the  interesting 
event  recorded  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Dr. 
P'arquar  called  upon  George  wiih  the  view  of 
conununicating  that  which  he  conceived  would 
of  course  be  considered  pleasing  inteUigence, 

"  1  have  news  ft)r  you,"  saiil  lie  with  a  sinile, 
"  good  news.  Poor  Jane  has  been  confined  ; 
she  was  confined  yesterday,  and  happily  the 
child  was  still-born  !" 

"  Still-born  I''  echoed  George,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  alarm.     "  Still-born  '!" 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  Doctor.  "  Are  you  not 
glad  to  hear  it  V 

"  Well,"  returned  George,  who  endeavored  to 
conceal  his  embarrassment,  "  perhaps  it  is  but 
natural  for  a  father  to  wish  his  child  lo  live." 
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"  But  under  the  circumstances,  Its  death  is 
lurely  not  to  be  lamented  ?" 

"  Well,  perhaps  it  ought  not  to  be.  Is  she 
doing  well  ?" 

"  Yes :  I  understand  she  is  getting  on 
bravely." 

"  Tliunk  God  for  that !"  exclaimed  the  hypo- 
*crite,  who  in  his  heart  of  hearts  wished  that  she 
had  died  with  the  child, — "  thank  God  for  that ! 
yhe  was  not  confined  at  home  ?" 

"  No,  at  Yarmouth." 

"  At  Yarmouth  ?" 

"  Yes,  her  father  had  taken  private  lodgings 
foi'  hor  there." 

"  And  who  has  she  to  attend  to  her  ?" 

"  FreL-man's  sister-in-law." 
Well:  I  am  happy  to  hear  that  she  is  out 
of  danger.     In  what  part  of  Yarmouth  are  her 
lodgings  V 

"  On  the  Terrace,  I  believe,  near  the  Jetty." 

"  You  don't  know  the  number,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  No,  I  don't ;  but  you  could  very  soon  ascer- 
tain that  of  her  father.  Freeman  would  tell 
you  at  once.  You'll  write  to  congratulate  her, 
will  vou  not  ?" 

"  f  think  I  shall." 

"  Of  course  ;  for,  notwithstanding  what  has 
occurred,  she  is  an  amiable  girl,  and  I  still  hope 
to  see  you  united." 

"  It  will  not  be  my  fault  if  we  are  not  united. 
I'm  sure  1  did  all  tliat  a  man  could  do  before 
this  occurred  to  induce  her  to  cunsent.'' 

"  I  ktiow  that  you  djid  :  but  theie  is  some 
mystery  connected  with  her  refusal  which  I 
can't  at  all  fathom.  You  love  each  other — 1 
know  ;  at  least,  that  she  still  loves  you,  and  as 
far  as  pecuniary  matters  are  concerned,  you  may 
be  said  to  be  on  an  equality  ;  why  then,  should 
she  have  withheld  her  consent  ?  The  fact  of 
her  having  refused  you,  Croly,  under  the  then 
existing  circumstances  puzzled  me  comjjletely, 
and  puzzles  me  still." 

"  You  must,  I  apprehend,  ascribe  it  to 
wounded  vanity,"  said  George.  "  I  reputliated 
her  before  my  poor  father's  death,  and  now  she, 
in  consequence,  repudiates  me.  It  is  a  species 
of  retaliation  which  may  be  called  her  revenge." 

"  Well,"  returned  the  Doctor,  "  you  have  both 
acted  very  unwisely  ;  but  if  it  be  still  your  wish 
to  marry  her,  you  cannot  do  better  than  write 
to  her  now.  A  woman  is  never  so  susceptible 
of  affection — she  is  never  so  grateful— as  she  is 
under  these  circumstances.  Even  the  slightest 
attention  inspires  her  with  gratitude.  Should 
the  child  be  alive,  she  is  eager  to  clasp  it ;  but 
the  very  next  object  she  pants  to  caress,  is  it's 
father  :  should  it  be  dead,  the  father  is  all  in 
all." 

"  Then  I'll  get  her  address  from  Freeman, 
and  write  ti  lur  to-day.'' 

Having-  conversed  on  a  variety  of  other  sub- 
jucts,  the  Doctor  left  the  Hall,  when  George 
knit  his  brows  fiercely,  and  stood  for  a  time 
motionless. 

"  Still-born,"  he  at  length  muttered.  "The 
chief  security  I  had  stillborn.  Had  it  lived, 
her  lips  would  have  been  etfectually  sealed  ; 
but  as  it  is,  the  onlv  security  I  have  is  her  love, 
which  may  at  iiiiv  time  turn  to  hate.  Had 
death  struck  her  a=  well  as  the  child,  it  would 


have  been  fortunate  indeed  !  I'll  get  her  ad- 
dress, and  go  down  to  Yarmouth :  I  shall  then 
know  how  the  land  lies,  and  if  a  chance  should 
present  itself,  I'll  take  advantage  of  it.  I  shall 
else  be  kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual  suspense. 
I  ri'i/l,  if  it  be  possible,  free  myself  from  this 
accursed  t hi  all !" 

He  ordered  his  horse  and  went  to  call  upon 
Freeman,  whom  he  met  near  the  house,  and 
whose  hand  he  shook  warmly. 

"  Freeman,"  said  he,  "  it  has  given  me  great 
pleasure  to  hear  that  which  I  have  heard  : 
Farcjuar  has  just  informed  me  that  Jane  is  do- 
ing well,  and  that  the  child  was  stillborn." 

"  Thank  God,  she's  doing  finely  !"  returned 
Freeman ;  "  and  as  for  the  child,  it  is  perhaps 
better  as  it  is." 

"  Infinitely  better  ! — and  you  acted  very 
Avi-^ely  111  taking  her  to  Yarmouth,  for  now  the 
affair  will  be  known  only  to  those  who  are 
anxious  to  conceal  it.  Now,"  he  added,  as- 
suming an  expression  of  e.irnestuess,  "  it  has 
been  suggested  by  Dr.  Farquar,  that  if  I  were 
to  write  to  her  just  at  this  time,  congratulating 
her  on  having  escaped  all  danger,  it  might  be 
the  means  of  obtaining  her  forgiveness,  for 
which  I  am  still,  and  ever  shall  be,  most 
anxious.     What  do  you  think  ?" 

"  It  might  have  that  effect,"  replied  Freeman, 
cautiously.  "Certainly  it  might  have  that 
effect !" 

"  I  most  sincerely  hope  that  it  will.  Let  me 
have  her  address,  and  I'll  write  to  her  to-day." 

"  I'll  undertake  to  forward  any  note  you  wish 
to  send." 

'•  It  had  better,  I  think,  be  sent  from  me 
direct  ?" 

"  Oh,  that  can  make  no  sort  of  difference.  I 
shall  send  to-night  to  let  her  know  that  I  shall 
be  with  her  to-morrow,  and  I  can  either  enclose 
your  note,  or  take  it  down  with  me." 

"  You  have  no  objection,  I  hope,  to  give  me 
her  address." 

"  Well,"  replied  Freeman,  feeling  somewhat 
embarrassed,  "  I  should  have  had  no  objection 
myself,  had  she  not  begged  of  me  earnestly  not 
to  let  you  have  it.  I  don't  know  why — I  don't 
pretend  to  know  why — but  she  certainly  was 
most  anxious  to  make  me  promise  to  conceal 
her  address  from  you." 

"  Why,  that's  very  extraordinary  I" 

"  I  thought  so  too ;  .because,  of  course,  you 
wouldn't  dream  of  annoying  her  ?" 

"  Dream  of  annoying  her !  The  thought  ia 
monstrous !  If  I  could  in  any  way  comfort  her, 
I  should  indeed  be  happy.  But  she  surely 
could  not  have  imagined  for  a  moment  that  I 
could  have  the  heart  to  annoy  her!" 

"  As  I  said  before,  I  don't  know  why  she  was 
so  anxious  for  me  to  make  this  promise.  I  only 
know  that  she  was  most  anxious  about  it,  and 
that  the  promise  was  made.  But  as  far  as  your 
note  is  concerned,  this  of  course  can  make  no 
difference  whatever.  I'll  either  enclose  it  in  mine 
to-night,  or  take  it  down  with  me  in  the  moining." 

"  Very  good,"  returned  George.  "  Then  I'll 
send  it  to  you,  and  I  do  still  hope  that  my  en- 
treaties and  your  good  oflices  will  bring  ab<>i't 
a  reconciliation.  You'll  not  make  a  very  long 
stay,  I  sujipose  \" 
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•Oh  no:  T  shall  be  back  in  a  few  days."  Ihis  haste  t-^  (•>..  th\t  h^.  h,A  *be  h  );se  f^adilled 

"Well,   Freeman,  when  you  return,  1  s-halljand  i^alhipped  ort'    loavuig  beliiiid  hini  hi-;  car 


have  a  variety  of  suji^estions  to  make  liav 
reference  to  your  accunimndation.  You  want  a 
new  barn :  vou  also  want  a  better  place  f(ir 
your  stock;  but  we'll  go  throujj;!!  the  wliole 
matter  when  you  come  back,  and  anything  that 
I  can  do  to  afford  you  increased  convenience 
shall  be  done." 

"  I'm  obliged  to  you,"  said  Freeman.  "  Tlie 
alterations  I  require  are  not  very  extensive. 
By  the  bye,  sir,"  he  added,  "  you  know,  I  be- 
lieve, a  gentleman  named  D'Alniaine  ?" 

"D'Almainel"  cried  George,  with  a  look  of 
amazement.  "  I  know  a  vagabond  of  that 
name  I     But — do  you  kiiow  anything  of  him  i" 

"  When  he  was  down  here,  he  came  and  in- 
troduced himself  to  me,  and  pretended  to  fall 
desperatelv  in  love  witli  ray  daughter." 

"  He  did  !  Why  the  impudent  scoundrel ! 
She  woidd  not,  of  course,  listen  to  hnn  ?'' 

"  Oh  yes,  she  did  I  In  a  mere  sportive  spirit 
she  consented  to  have  an  intemew  with  him, 
and  when  slie  questioned  hira  on  the  subject  of 
his  means,  he  told  her  that  he  had  an  estat* 
worth  a  thousand  a  year  !" 

"  The  vagabond  hasn't  an  estate  worth  a 
shilling  !  He  gets  his  living  entirely  by  swind- 
ling !  He  didn't  want  Jane  :  he  wanted  her  an- 
nuitv !" 


pet-bag,  which  he  dare  not  even  send  fir." 

"  But  the   111 )rse  lias  been  returned,  I  hope  ?" 

"Yes:  he  woiddn't  run  tlie  ri.-k  of  stealing 
tliat.     Tiiatwas  sent  back  from  Cambridge." 

"  Have  you  had  the  curiosity  to  examine  the 
carpet-bag  ?" 

"  Yes;  conceiving  that  there  might  be  some- 
thing in  it  which  didn't  belong  to  him,  1  had  it 
ripped  open,  but  I  found  nothing  in  it  but  some 
linen  and  a  cheque-book." 

"  Did  you  notice  that  a  cheque  had  been 
drawn  for  five  pounds  C 

"  Ye.s,  the  only  one  that  had  been  drawn." 

"  He  gave  that  cheque  to  one  of  the  maids.' 

"  And  did  she  get  it  c;i.shed  ?" 

"  No,  I  took  it  for  her  when  I  went  to  market, 
but  the  answer  at  the  bank  wa.s,  '  No  effects.'  " 

"  The  vagabond !  The  paltry  scamp !  His 
object,  of  course,  was  to  induce  you  to  beheve 
that  he  was  a  wealthy  man." 

"  Doubtless :  but  my  Jane  saw  througli  it  all 
more  clearly  than  I  could.  She  saw  at  once 
the  object  proposed  by  this  extraordinarv  dis- 
play of  hberahty.  When  he  gave  one  of  the 
men  a  crown  for  holding  his  horse,  she  ha'l  her 
suspicions ;  but  when  the  gul  showed  her  the 
cheque  for  five  pounds  she  felt  convinced.' 

"  Well,  if  she  really  entertained  any  idea  of 


"  I  think  so  too,  and  TU  tell  you  why.  Wlien  having  liim,  she  has  had  a  very  fortunate  es- 
Jane,  in  order  to  try  him,  alluded  to  this  annuity,  |  cape  ;  but  do  you  tliink  that  if  he  had  been  all 
and  told  him  that  she  wished  it  to  be  secured  to  he  represented  himself  to  be,  .she  would  have 


me,  she  perceived  a  sudden  change  in  his  tone 
and  manner,  although  he  still  decWed  that  mo- 
ney was  not  his  object." 

"  And  that  of  course  settled  his  love  ?" 

"  Well,  it  certainly  may  be  said  to  have 
been  a  settlement  of  the  matter.  He  offered  to 
get  a  bond  drawn  up,  securing  the  annuity  to 
me,  and  strongly  urged  the  expediency  of  an 
immediate  marriage." 

"  Aye,  before  the  bond  had  been  signed." 

"  Befi  ire  the  b(jnd  had  been  signed  :  and  as 
she  would  not  consent  to  this,  we  have  heard  no 
more  of  hira." 

"  Of  course  not !  that  settled  aU.  Wliy  he's 
one  of  the  modt  accomplished  thieves  in  Lon- 
don I — a  uotoiious  blackleg! — a  scoundrel  of 
tiie  most  consummate  caste  1" 

"  Well,  but  Lsn't  it  extraordinary  that  Mr. 
Charles  should  associate  with  such  a  man  ?  He 
said  that  he  w^  a  friend  of  Mr.  Charles,  and 
had  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Sir  John  for 
years." 

"  Of  course  he  said  so.  And  doubtless  added 
that  he  was  a  fj'iend  of  mine  ?" 

"  No,  he  spoke  in  disparagement  of  you. 
Mr.  Charles  was  his  friend :  he  cared   nothing 


married  him  ?" 

"  No,  I  do  not  think  that  she  would.  She 
declared  to  me  before  she  had  this  interview 
with  him,  that,  in  her  view,  the  idea  of  his  pro- 
posing to  her  under  the  circumstances,  was  dis- 
gusting. Sport,  as  she  confessed,  was  the  only 
object  she  had  in  view:  she  wished  to  prove 
whether  her  conjectures  were  or  were  n'  it  cor- 
rect." 

"  Well,  .she  certainly  went  the  right  way  to 
work  to  prove  it.  But  don't  you  think.  Free- 
man,— I  speak  to  you  as  a  friend,  notwithstand- 
uig  what  has  occurred — don't  you  think  that  a 
reconciliation  between  Jane  and  me  raav  be 
eventually  effected  ?" 

"  It  may  be,"  replied  Freeman, — "  certainly  it 
may  be." 

"  I  am  sure  that  we  should  hve  very  happily 
together,  and  as  far  as  pecuniaiy  matters  are 
Concerned,  Charles,  in  consequence  of  my  hav- 
ing imdertaken  to  manage  the  estate,  lias  in- 
sisted on  making  my  income  a  thousand  a  year. 
Don't  you  think  yourself  that  we  had  better  be 
united  V 

"  Well,  Mr.  Croly,"  replied  Freeman,  "  I  have, 
of  course,  no  absolute  voice  in  the  matter.    Her 


about  you.  He  came  down  expressly  in  order  resolution  certainly  appears  at  present  to  be 
to  see  Mr.  Charles  before  he  started  for  Italy,  firm ;  but  time  may  do  much :  it  mav  effect  a 
and  appeared  to  regret  that  he  had  not  arrived  j  change." 

in  time."  "  I  don't  think  that  you  are  opposed  to  the 

"  The  blackguard  !  I  treated  hira  civilly  match.  From  all  that  you  have  said  to  me  on 
when  he  came,  and  allowed  him  to  have  the  the  subject,  I  infer  that  you  had  rather  see  us 
ase  of  one  of  oiu-  horses,  in  consequence  of  his  uniteil  than  not.  I  may  be  wrong  in  drawino' 
having  UAd  rae  the  same  tale ;  but  directly  I  had  this  inference,  but  I  hope  that  I  am  ri"-ht." 
discovered  what  he  really  was,  I  made  the  "  ilr.  Croly,"  said  Freeman,  "  her  happiness 
bouse  too  hot  to  hold  him.  He  was  very  glad  is  the  principal  object  I  have  in  view,  and  all  I 
to  get  away  any  how.     So  great,  indeed,  was  can  say  on  the   subject  is,  that  if  she  were  t« 
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change  her  present  determination — believing 
that  you  could  'ive  happily  together — I  should 
not  offer  die  blig,htest  opposition." 

"Freeman,  1  am  happy  to  find  tlmt  I  was 
right,  and  I  feel  myself  justified  in  cherishing 
tlie  hope  tliat  a  reconciliation  may  yet  be  ef- 
fected. I'll  now  go  and  write  a  note  to  her, 
and  if  you'll  do  me  tlie  favoi-  to  enclose  it  to- 
night, slie'U  have  time  to  reflect  upon  its  con- 
tents before  you  see  her  to-morrow." 

"  rU  enclose  it  certainly,"  said  Freeman : 
*  and  should  I  find  any  change  m  her  feelings 
on  the  subject,  I'll  seud  you  word  by  the  next 
post" 

George  thanked  him  and  shook  liim  very 
warmly  by  the  hand,  and  havuig  again  express- 
ed a  hope  that  Jane's  consent  to  their  union 
uiigiit  still  be  obtained,  he  left  liim,  and  rode 
towards  the  park. 

"  She  suspects  my  real  object,"  thought  he. 
"  Her  address  was  to  be  studiously  concealed 
from  me :  and  why  ?  Because  she  imagined 
that  I  shoidd  write  to  her  ?  No :  but  because 
slie  feared  that  tlirough  some  agency  I  might 
seal  her  lips  for  ever.  This  feeling  of  dread 
must  be  conquered ;  else,  now  that  her  child  is 
^'one,  she  will  feel  no  longer  justified  in  living 
n  a  state  of  perpetual  apprehension.  Either 
she  or  her  fears  must  be  removed,  or  I  am  lost. 
As  Farquar  suggested,  she  may,  in  her  present 
p().sition,  be  softened.  I'll  try  it  and  wait  the 
result  I'll  send  her  a  note,  which,  if  her  heart 
be  not  ci)m]jletely  seared,  shall  reach  it,  and  at 
aU  events  keep  her  love  alive.  Freeman  is  not 
opposed  to  our  mai-riage  ;  that's  one  point  in  my 
favor :  nay,  it  is  manife.st  that  he  is  anxious  for 
a  reconciliation.  This  note  will,  however,  de- 
cide it  Should  she  hold  off  now,  it  will  then 
be  quite  cleuj-  that  she'll  hold  off  for  ever.  Tlie 
idea  of  that  fellow  D'Alinaine  going  there  and 
pretending  to  fall  desperately  m  love  with  her ! 
The  vagabond !  But  even  tliis  tells  in  my 
favor! — indeed,  I  shall  write  under  a  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  favorable  to  my  views; 
and  hence,  if  my  note  should  fail  to  make  an 
impres.<ion  U])on  her,  I  shall  relinquish  all  hope 
of  getting  her  into  my  power  by  prevaHiiig 
uiwn  her  to  become  my  wife." 

On  his  return  to  tlie  Hall,  he  proceeded  to  thv' 
/ibrary  and  wrote  a  note  to  her  in  the  most 
touching  strains  of  entreaty  and  endearment, 
and  having  sealed  it,  sent  it  immediately  to 
Freeman. 

The  note  was  sent  enclosed  by  that  night's 
post,  and  in  the  morning  Freeman  went  to  see 
Jane,  whom  he  found  calm  and  firm,  and  infi- 
nitely stronger  than  he  had  expected. 

"  My  father,"  said  Jane,  as  he  sat  by  her 
(■ide,  having  gazed  upon  and  kissed  her  again 
and  again  with  the  most  profound  affection. 
"  in  your  letter  this  morning,  I  found  a  note 
enclosecL" 

"  Yes,  my  dear,"  returned  Freeman.  "  I 
promised  to  enclose  it,  because  he  appeared  to 
be  ardent!  v  anxious  to  offer  you  his  warm  con- 
gratulations." 

"  You  did  not,  I  hope,  father,  send  to  him  ?" 
•'  No,  my  dear,  no :  he  came  to  me — having 
heard   all    from   Dr.  Farquar — and  really  ap- 
peared to  be  delighted  to  hear   that  you  were 


going  on  well     If  that  man,  my  dear,  doean't 
love  you  fondly,  I  am  mistaken  indeed !" 

Jane  shghtly  smiled ;  but  in  an  instant  an 
expression  of  severity  clouded  her  pale  features ; 
she  soon,  however,  became  calm  again,  and  met 
her  father's  gaze  with  a  look  of  sweet  ati'ection. 

"  I  heard  of  your  other  lover  yesterday,"  re- 
sumed Freeman,  with  a  smile. 

"  Indeed  !"  said  Jane,  archly.  "  I  thought 
that  I  had  lost  him  for  ever !" 

"  So  you  have,  my  deal-,  fortunately." 

"  Fortunately  !  Am  I  then  to  infer  that  I 
was  right  iii  my  conjecture  T 

"  Right,  my  dear  !  You  were  right  as  far  as 
your  Conjecture  went,  but  }ou  didn't  conjec- 
ture half  enough  !  Why,  he  is,  I  understand, 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  swindlers  m  Lon- 
don ! — a  fellow  who  gets  his  hving  by  swind- 
ling ! — in  short,  a  notorious  vagabond." 

"  Well,"  said  Jane,  "  a  character  of  this  de- 
scription is  not  very  flattering ;  but  from  whom 
did  you  obtain  it  ?" 

"  I  liad  it  fi'om  George.  D'Almaine's  name 
was  mentioned  in  the  course  of  conversation, 
and  then  I  ascertained  all  about  him  " 

"  But  if  he  knew  the  real  character  of  this 
amiable  person,  how  came  he  to  associate  with 
himf — how  came  he  to  entertain  liim  at  the 
Hall  ?" 

"  He  treated  him  civilh^,  because  he  was  told 
precisely  the  same  tale  as  we  were ;  but  as 
soon  as  he  discovered  what  the  fellow  really 
was,  he — to  use  his  o^vn  expression — made  the 
house  too  hot  to  hold  liim." 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Jane,  "  if  that  is  true  1" 

"  I've  no  doubt  of  it,  my  dear, — not  the  slight- 
est I'll  tell  you  why.  ^^^len  the  fellow  found 
that  all  had  been  chscovered.  he  was  in  such  des- 
perate haste  to  leave  the  Hall,  that  he  started 
of  at  once  and  left  his  carpet  bag  beliind  him, 
wliich  George,  conceiving  tliat  it  might  contain 
something  which  chdn't  legally  belong  to  the 
gentleman,  ripped  open,  and  found  a  cheque- 
book, with  one  cheque  only  torn  out,  which  ac- 
cording to  the  margin,  had  been  drawn  for  five 
pounds. 

"  Then  that  was  the  check  he  gave  tlie  girl !' 
said  Jane.  "  Poor  Charlotte  !  She  was  sadlj 
cut  up  about  tliat  1" 

"  So  you  see,"  i-esumed  Freeman,  "  there  can 
be  no  doubt  about  the  truth  of  George's  state- 
ment." 

"  Did  you  tell  him  that  this  person  pretended 
to  be  enamoured  of  me  ?" 

"  I  did,  and  he  was  very  indignant,  and  de- 
clared that  all  he  was  enamoured  of  was  your 
annuitv,  and  was  anxious  to  know  whether  1 
thought  that  if  this  fellow  had  really  been  what 
he  represented  himself  to  be,  you  woukl  havr 
married  liim." 

"  And  what  did  you  say  ?" 
"  I  told  him  I  didn't  think  that  you  would, 
which  appeared  to  afford  him  |)cculiar  satisfac- 
tion, for  lie  smiled  and  exjiressed  a  hope  that  a 
reconciliation  might  yet  be  effected.  His  income. 
[  find,  is  a  thousand  a-year :  Mr.  Charles  liav- 
ing  insisted  upon  raising  it  to  that  amount,  in 
consequence  of  George  having  undertaken  the 
entire  management  of  the  estate.  I  suppo.se  that 
he  has  written  very  aft'ecLioD"''ely,  has  he  not  i" 
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*'  Most  likely  :  I  ditln't  read  the  note.  I  saw 
ihat  it  oaine  from  him,  and  therefore  had  it 
placed  in  an  envelope  and  sent  back  unopened." 

"  Sent  b.ick  unopened,  my  dear  !"  cried  Free- 
man. "  Why  that  wa.s  a  very  liarsh  proceeding, 
was  it  not  ?" 

"  Why  should  I  have  opened  it,  dear  fatlier  ?"' 
eaid  Jane.  "  You  know  my  determinatii>n  well, 
and  so  does  he  !  Wiiy,  then,  by  opening  his  tiotes 
should  I  induce  him  to  believe  that  that  deter- 
mination can  ever  be  changed  V' 

"  Well,  my  dear,  well ! — you  know  best.  I 
have  n(j  design  either  to  impugn  your  Judg- 
ment, or  to  influence  your  feelings.  Your  hap- 
piness, my  dear,  as  1  told  him,  is  the  only  object 
I  have  in  view,  and  tlierefore  the  subject  had 
better  be  dropped  entirely,  if  you  think  that 
you  could  never  hvo  happily  with  him." 

"  I  am  sure  that  I  never  could  !"  replied  Jane, 
— "  quite  sure  of  it !  It  has,  in  f;\ct,  been  ren- 
dered impossible,  father,"  .she  added  earnestly, 
yet  cautiously,  '■  you  do  not  know  all :  if  you 
did,  you  would  applaud  my  resolution  insteatl  of 
doubting  its  wisdom  or  its  prudence.  You  may, 
and  doubtless  (fo,  think  my  conduct  extraordinary: 
you  may  think  my  proceedings  harsh  and  con- 
temptuous :  you  may  deem  me  unforgiving  and 
unjust :  but  there  is  a  secret,  dear  father,  which 
must  never  be  revealed — except,  indeed,  in  the 
event  of  his  deatli,  and  then  only  to  you — a  se- 
cret whicli,  were  it  made  known  to  you,  would 
cause  you  to  curse  me — absolutely  to  curse  me 
— if  I  ever  consented  to  marry  that  man !" 

"Jane,  my  dear,"  said  Freeman,  apprehen- 
sive that  the  energy  she  displayed  might,  under 
the  circumstaoces,  have  a  most  injurious  effect 
upon  her,  "  we'll  not  pursue  this  subject.  I  .am 
perfectly  s.atisfied,  my  dear,  with  your  decision, 
and  therefore  we'll  say  no  more  about  it." 

Jane  pressed  his  liand  and  became  calm  again, 
and  shortly  afterwards  freeman  left  the  room. 

In  the  morning  when  (xeorge  received  his 
note  back  unopened,  his  indignation  knew  no 
bounds. 

"  This,"  he  exclaimed, — "  this  only  was  re- 
quired to  prove  that  she  is  an  untameable  devil ! 
I'll  try  no  more  ! — I'll  brave  her  scnni !  All  hope 
of  propitiating  her  now  is  gone,  and  as  I  cannot 
draw  her  into  my  power  thus,  1  must  liave  re- 
com-se  to  other  means  of  sealing  her  lips  for 
ever !  Not  that  I  dread  conviction  now  !  I  fear 
that  far  less  tlian  I  fear  the  accusation  wliioh 
alone,  without  reference  to  j)roof  would  blast 
the  prospect  I  have  in  view.  It  is  tlie  accusa- 
tion which  must,  if  possible,  be  avoided,  ami  it 
shall  be  avoided  if  it  be  but  delayed  a  little 
longer.  I  shall  catch  her  ! — she  sliall  not  long 
escape!  But  come  what  may,  I'll  not  goon 
Clinging  to  her  and  fawning  upon  her,  and  being 
her  most  abject  slave,  when  my  only  reward  is 
her  contumely  :  I'll  not  continue  to  sow  servility 
and  reap  nothing  but  contempt.  I'll  not  do  it ! 
— I  mast,  however,  still  act  with  caution.  I 
must  neem  to  have  a  desire  to  propiti.ate  her  still. 
May  the  hour  she  .saw  me  in  the  glade  stand 
accursed  '.  Would  that  f  liad  knowi  .she  was 
there: — she  should  not  have  lived  to  torture  me 
with  these  appreliensjous !" 

For  three  days  he  drank  hard,  anfl  dwelt  upon  ^ 
the  mear^  by  whicli  he  conceived  that  her  de-  i 


struction  might  with  safety  be  accomplished , 
and  when  he  heard  that  Freeman  had  returned 
to  his  farm,  he,  assuming  an  expression  of  deep 
sorrow,  went  to  see  him. 

"  Well,  Freeman,"  said  he  in  melancholy  tones, 
"  how  thd  you  leave  poor  Jane." 

"  Tliank  (lod,"  replied  Freeman,  "  quite  finely  : 
.she  can't  be  going  (jn  better." 

"  I  am  happy  to  hear  it — most  happy  to  1  ear 
it." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  Freeman,  "  that  the  note 
I  enclosed  was  returned  to  you  unopened." 

"  My  feelings  were  di;eply  wounded.  Freeman, 
but  it  must  be  borne." 

"  I  scarcely  need  assure  you  that  this  was  not 
done  at  my  suggestion :  the  note  had  been  posted 
before  I  arrived." 

"  I  am  satisfied  on  that  point — perfectly  satis- 
fied. I  believe  that  if  you  had  arrived  in  time, 
you  would  at  least  have  induced  her  to  open 
and  read  it." 

"  I  .should  l_ave  endeavoured  to  do  so  certainly, 
although  I  don't  think  I  .sliould  have  succeeded 
When  I  suggested  that  tliis  was  a  somewhat 
harsh  proceeding,  her  reply  was,  '  you  know  my 
determination  and  so  does  he ! — wliy  then,  by 
opening  liis  notes,  should  I  induce  him  to  beheve 
that  that  determination  can  ever  be  changed  f 
The  fact  is,  Mr.  Croly,  she  has  resolutely  made 
up  her  mind,  and  as  I  don't  believe  that  anything 
on  eartli  can  turix  her,  I  would  suggest  to  you 
tJfe  propriety  of  relinquishing  all  ho])e  of  pre- 
vailing upon  her  to  bec(^me  your  wife.  It  ap- 
jjears  there  is  some  secret  between  you  — a  se- 
cret wiiich  must  never  be  revealed — except  in- 
deed in  the  event  of  your  deatli,  and  then  only 
to  me.  I  don't  know  what  it  is  ;  nor  do  I  wish 
to  know :  but  as  I  feel  perfectly  sure  that  any 
attempt  to  induce  her  to  marry  you  must  fail,  I 
would  earnestly  advise  you  to  abandon  the 
thought." 

"  Freeinan,"  said  George,who  felt  inspired  with 
new  life,  although  he  still  wore  an  expression  of 
sadness,  "  I'U  consent  to  be  guided  by  you.  If 
you  think  that  the  attainment  of  my  object  is 
hopeless,  I'll  consent  to  abandon  the  ]5ursuit." 

"  Do  so,"  said  Freeman,  "  let  me  beg  of  you 
to  do  so  :  never  allude  to  the  subject  again." 

"  I  have  certainly  done  all  tliat  I  could  do, 
with  the  view  of  prevailing  upon  lier  to  consent 
to  our  marriage  ;  but  as  I  have  so  signally  failed, 
and  as  you  assure  me  that  1  never  can  succeed, 
I'll  act  upon  your  advice.  It  will  give  me  pain 
to  do  so,  but  that  must  be  endured.  My  impor- 
tunities may  to  her  be  a  source  of  annoyance, 
and  I  cherish  so  strong  an  atfection  for  her,  that 
I  wouldn't  annoy  her  for  the  world." 

"  Then  you'U  cease  to  write  to  her." 

"  I  will." 

"  And  never  again  seek  an  interview  with  her, 
unless  indeed  her  feelings  should  so  far  change 
as  to  render  the  interview  mutually  agreeable."* 

"  I  promise  you  tliat  I  never  will." 

"  Mr.  Croly,  you  have  relieved  me  :  you  have 
relieved  me  from  the  pain  of  seeing  one  so  dear 
to  me  act  contemptuously  in  order  to  avoid  im- 
portunities. I  feel  greatly  relieved :  I  take 
your  word ;  and  now  let  us  say  no  more  about 
tlie  matter." 

The  subject  was  dropper' .  and  when  they  1»H 
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conversed  for  some  tme  about  *he  various  alte- 
rations suffirested,  George  took  liis  leave  in 
high  spirits  "albeit  appai-ently  v-^ery  much  de- 
pressed. 

"  Good !"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  lode  avray. 
"  Excellent !  The  secret  must  never  be  revealetl, 
except  in  the  eveut  of  my  death,  and  then  only 
to  hitn.  I'Vry  good  ! — that'll  do!  That's  all 
I  require  !  That's  all  I  can  wish  for  !  And  nuirk  ! 
— this  was  not  said  to  lull  my  suspicions,  to  put 
nie  off  my  guard,  or  to  inspire  me  with  feelings 
of  secnrify.  No  !  it  was  said  to  him,  and  solely 
as  an  excuse  for  her  contemptuous  treatment  of 
me.  it  was  never  intended  to  reach  v/t// ears  ! 
Slie  felt  that  her  conduct  must  appear  to  hiiu 
to  be  har-sh  and  utterly  unjustifiable,  and  hence 
she  declared  that  there  was  something  boliind — 
a  secret  which  must  never  be  revealed  except  in 
the  event  of  my  death,  and  then  only  to  hin\. 
Why  need  I  then  torture  myself  with  apprehen- 
sions ?  What  more  can  I  hope  for  ?  I  don't  want 
her,  nor  do  I  want  to  run  the  risk  of  taking  lier 
life.  I  want  only  to  be  safe,  and  tliat  I'm  safe 
now  I  feel  abundantly  convinced." 

Certainly  Jane's  declaration  to  her  father  was 
all  that  was  required  to  create  in  the  mind  of 
George  a  full  conviction  of  his  security.  He  did 
feel  secure — perfectly  secure ;  and  from  that  day 
devoted  his  energies  to  the  completion  and  car- 
rying into  effect  that  scheme  by  which  he  pro- 
posed to  accomphsh  his  grand  object,  namely, 
that  of  working  the  estate  into  his  own  hantl^ 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

JULIANA   AND    CHARLES    AKE    DNITED. 

So  well  did  the  cunningly  devised  scheme  of 
George  work,  and  so  ample  were  the  opportuni- 
ties of  plundering  his  brotlier,  who  had  reposed 
the  utmost  confidence  in  liim,  that  in  less  than 
twelve  months  from  the  time  he  commenced,  lie 
saw  clearly  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  he 
should  be  able  to  involve  the  estate,  which  was 
the  l^rst  highly  important  step  he  had  in  con- 
templation. 

He  had  broken  up  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
park,  and  that,  with  the  two  adjoining  farms, 
whicli  he  had  teased  and  bribed  the  tenants  to 
relinquish,  be  worked  liimself, — nominally  for 
the  atlvantage  of  Charles,  but  in  reaUty  with  the 
view  of  robbing  him  continually. 

The  improvements,  liowever,  enabled  him  to 
"make  the  most  money"  during  the  first  nine 
months  ;  for  liaving  built  in  all  directions  and 
w^ld  a  large  quantity  of  timber,  his  "  pickings" 
from  tliese  sources,  added  to  his  charges  for  la- 
bor never  performed,  amounted  to  a  very  consi- 
derable sum.  Still  there  were  the  improvements 
ti>  show;  and  witli  these  improvements  Charles, 
oil  his  ri'Uirn  from  Venice  with  Lejeune,  Juhana, 
and  the  Widow,  was  dehghted. 

"  Well,"  said  lie,  as  he  rode  round  witl^George 
the  morning  after  his  arrival,  "  you  told  me  that 
you  intendetl  to  make  a  variety  of  improve- 
ments, but  I  had  no  idea  that  in  so  short  a  time 
(in  estate  could  be  so  much  improved  as  this  has 
been." 


"  I  hope  that  I  have  not  gone  too  fiir."  observed 
George. 

"  Not  at  all,"  rephed  Charles,  "  not  at  all.  Fra 
much  pleased  with  the  judgment  you  have  dis 
played." 

"  There  is  one  thing,"  said  George,  "  I  am 
afraid  of:  I  am  afraid  tliat  you  will  consider 
this  to  have  been  an  exjiensive  year." 

"  Never  mind  that.  The  value  of  tlie  estate 
has  been  iu  consequence  enhanced.  It  must  ne- 
cessarily have  been  an  expensive  year;  but  we 
shall  get  over  that." 

"  The  land  wliich^ve  have  broken  up  will 
soon  pay  for  all:  that  and  tlie  two  adjiiining 
farms  will,  in  a  year  or  two,  uicrease  your  income 
considerably." 

"  No  doubt  of  it ;  but  why  did  those  persons 
leave  their  farms  ?" 

"  In  the  first  place  I  don't  believe  they  had 
sufficient  capital  to  woi-k  them,  and  as  tliey  never 
worked  them  well,  I  eventually  consented  to 
take  them  off  their  hands." 

"  Verv  good.  Then,  of  course,  in  order  to 
work  them  properly,  youH  require  more  money 
than  you  have  now  at  your  disposal." 

"  Yes,  tliey  emnot  be  carried  on  profitably 
without." 

'•  Well ;  have  what  you  want.  We  can  easily 
raise  it ;  have  all  you  require.  By  the  way, 
how  is  Cornelius  getting  on  ?" 

"  Remarkably  well.  He  had  an  excellent  start, 
and  both  he  and  his  father  are  saving  money." 

"  1  am  very  glad  to  hear  it.  Will  he  ever 
make  much  of  a  farmer  ?" 

"  He'll  do  in  a  few  years.  He  is  very  attent- 
ive and  anxious  to  learn,  and  his  father  is 
equally  anxious  to  teach  him." 

'■  That's  right.  Well,  George,  with  all  that 
you  liave  done  I  am  very  higlily  pleased,  and 
I  have  f;ir  more  confidence  in  your  judgment 
tiian  eyer.'' 

This  suited  George  exactly,  Tlie  confidence 
of  Charles,  coupled  with  his  willingness  to 
"  raise"  whatever  money  might  be  required, 
extended  that  immediate  field  for  plunder  from 
which  it  was  intended  his  luin  sliould  spring. 
He  knew  nothing  of  rural  matters,  and  was 
therefore  most  anxious  to  be  guided  by  Geoige, 
of  whose  integrity  he  had  never  enteitaineil  ihe 
slightest  doubt. 

Having  surveyed  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
estate,  they  returned  to  the  Hall,  and  were 
joined  by  Lejeune.  whose  health  had  been 
much  improved,  and  who-^e  pecuniary  circum- 
stances were  comparatively  good,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  large  number  ot  ^liares  which  had 
lieen  purchased  for  him  by  Richard,  and  whicli 
liad  been  considered  perfectly  valueless,  liaving 
been  sold  during  his  absence  by  his  agent  at  a 
premium. 

Juliana — wlio  looked  more  beiiutifiil  tlian 
ever — was  out  at  the  time  with  the  Widow, 
wliose  naturally  happy  countenance  had  as- 
sumed an  almost  settletl  expression  of  sadnes.s. 

'•  You  do  not  appear  to  be  in  spirits,  dear, 
this  morning,"  said  Juliana  as  they  drove 
through  their  fiivorite  aveiuie. 

"  I  do  not  feel  in  very  good  spirits,  my  love." 
replied  the  Witlow,  who  at  once  made  an  effort 
to  smile. 
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"  There  J I  love  to  see  you  happy  !"  exclaim- 
ed Juliana,  "  How  cheerful  we  all  were  at 
Venice !" 

"  All  around  us  there  was  gay,  and  every 
«cene  was  new.  The  Present  obtained  the  as- 
'  cendancy  there ;  but  here  every  object  teems 
with  recollections  of  the  Past.  1  speak  now 
with  reference  to  mysel£  A  thousand  remem- 
brances crowd  upon  me,  and  when  they  are  of 
those  whom  we  have  loved  and  lost,  they  com- 
mand the  absence  of  gaiety." 

"True,  dear,"  rephed  Juliana,  "very  true; 
but  how  often  have  you  expl.ained  to  me — 
when  iu  sadness  I  have  thouglit  of  those  whom 
/  have  loved  and  lost — tliat  such  thoughts 
ought  not  in  sadness  to  be  cherished  ?  Recol- 
lect," she  added  cheerfully,  "  I  am  your  pupil ; 
and  in  order  to  show  how  attentive  I  have 
been,  I'll  repeat  all  the  lessons  you  have  taught 
me  on  this  subject,  unless  you  immediately 
emile  and  look  happy." 

Certainly  the  Widow  did  immediately  smile, 
but  she  could  not  be  said  to  look  happy.  Ju- 
liana, with  affectionate  solicitude,  endeavored 
to  divert  her  thoughts,  and  to  some  extent  suc- 
ceeded, but  throughout  the  day  her  sadness 
was  perceptible  to  all. 

This,  however  was  not  allowed  to  be  in  the 
ascendant  long,  for  her  presence  in  the  Hall  no 
sooner  became  known  to  those  whom  her  re- 
fined conversation  and  elegant  manners  had  so 
frequently  charmed,  than  they  flocked  to  con- 
gratulate her  on  her  return,  and  formed  parties 
to  meet  her,  and  make  her  feel  how  delighted 
they  were  to  have  her  amongst  them  again. 
She  had  then  a  new  field  for  the  display  of 
her  brilliant  conversational  powers,  and  so  vivid 
and  seductive  were  her  descriptions  of  the 
Taried  scenes  she  had  witnessed,  that  she  fired 
them  with  anxiety  to  visit  "  dear  Italy," — the 
mistress  once,  but  still  the  Garden,  of  the 
world,  in  whidi — 

"  Whatever  fruits  in  ditlerent  climes  are  found. 
That  proudly  rise  or  humbly  court  the  ground; 
Whatever  blooms  in  torrid  tracts  apjiear, 
Whose  bright  succession  decks  the  varied  year ; 
Whatever  sweets  salute  the  northern  sky, 
With  vernal  lives  that  blossom  but  to  die  ; 
These  here  disporting  own  the  kindred  soil, 
Nor  ask  luxuriance  from  the  planter's  toil ; 
While  sea-born  gales  their  gilded  wings  expand, 
To  winnow  fragrance  round  the  smiling  land." 

At  these  parties  Juliana  was  invariably  pre- 
sent, and  the  Widow's  appeals  and  references 
to  her  inspired  her  with  so  much  confidence, 
that  she  soon  began  to  display  her  natural  elo- 
quence without  embarrassment  or  restraint. 

Twelve  months  had  elapsed  since  the  death 
of  Sir  John ;  and  Charles,  who  felt  naturally 
atudous  to  be  united  to  her  whom  he  tenderly 
loved,  and  by  whom  he  knew  well  that  he  wae 
regarded  with  feelings  amounting  to  those  of 
adoration — resolved  on  suggesting  the  "  inex- 
pediency" of  their  regarding  each  other  any 
longer  as  brother  and  sister  merely. 

Accordingly,  embracing  a  very  early  oppor- 
tunity, he  quietly  drew  Juliana's  arm  in  his, 
aod  led  her  across  the  lawn  into  an  avenue 
which  had  been  formed  within  the  shrubbery, 
at  the  top  of  which  Sir  John  had  erected  an 
•xceedingly  picturesque  little  grotto. 


"  Julie,"  said  he,  having  led  her  into  one  of 
the  rustic  chairs  in  this  beautiful  retreat,  "did 
you  notice  Miss  Lelitnd  last  evening  ?" 

"Not  particularly,  dear,"  replied  Juliana.  "I 
conversed  with  her  for  some  considerable  time, 
but  I  noticed  nothing  extraordinary  1" 

"  Indeed  1"  said  Charles,  assuming  an  ex- 
pression of  amazement.  "  Did  you  not  notice 
that  she  looked  very  beautiful  ?" 

"  Miss  Leland  is  a  beautiful  girl,  and  ther©> 
fore  the  fact  of  her  looking  beautiful  last  eveBh 
ing  cannot  be  deemed  at  all  extraordinary  !" 

"  Julie,  1  have  fallen  in  love  with  Miss  Lfri 
land." 

"  Desperately  ?"  inquired  Juliana  with  » 
smile. 

"  Desperately.  I'm  beginning  to  get  very 
desperate  now." 

"  Well !"  said  Juliana,  "  proceed,  dear  1 — pro^ 
ceed  1  I  know  that  you  are  going  i,o  say  some* 
thing  very  serious !" 

"  How  is  it  possible  for  you  to  know  that  ?* 

"  Oh !  I  feel  convinced  of  it !" 

"  What  has  convinced  you  V 

"  The  fact  of  your  having  commenced  with  a 
jest." 

"  Do  you  call  it  a  jest  to  fall  desperately  m 
love  with  so  beautiful  a  girl  as  Miss  Leland  ?" 

"  I  know  you,  Charles,  dear,  well  enough  to 
know  that  you  have  something  to  say  which 
has  not  the  shghtest  reference  to  Miss  Leland." 

"  Well ! — aU  I  have  to  say  is  this ;  that  unless 
you  secure  me,  and  that  at  once,  I  shaU  in  all 
probability  do  something  desperate !  But  stop  1 
— I  have  to  ask  one  highly  important  questioa 
Do  you  love  me  as  well  as  you  did  twelve 
months  ago  V 

Juliana  smiled  and  blushed,  and  playfully 
patted  his  cheek. 

"  Because,"  continued  Charles,  "  if  you  really 
do  not,  I  had  better  at  once  speak  to  Miss  h^ 
land !" 

"  What  have  you  to  say  ?"  inquired  Juliana 
archly.  "  I  do  not  beheve  that  you  have  said  a 
single  word  yet  of  that  which  you  really  intended 
to  say.     What  is  it  ?" 

"JuMe,"  said  Charles,  as  he  took  her  hand, 
"your  name  is  Lejeune — Miss  Lejeune.  Mr. 
Lejeune  is  all  very  well,  but  I  don't  like  th« 
sound  of  Miss  Lejeune !  Mrs.  Charles  Croly 
would  soimd  much  better,  and  therefore  I  wish 
you  to  change  it  at  once." 

"  I  thought  that  the  beauty  of  Misa  Leland 
would  lead  to  something  1" 

"  There  is  the  church,"  continued  Charles.  "  It 
is  certainly  a  small  church,  but  quite  large 
enough,  my  love,  for  us  to  be  married  in ;  and 
therefore  the  only  question  is,  when  shall  we  be 
married  at  that  church  ?" 

"Well,"  replied  Juliana,  who  felt  somewhat 
tremulous  even  then !  "  Perhaps  Mrs.  Wardle 
had  better  be  consulted." 

"  Well,  my  love.  Then  consult  Mrs.  Wardle, 
but  don't  think  of  naming  any  distant  day  1  / 
shall  require  but  a  very  short  notice,  therefore 
don't  be  at  all  apprehensive  of  taking  me  by 
storm.  There  is,  however,  one  thing  more  that 
I  wish  to  name.  Mrs.  Wardle — whose  amiable 
character  we  cannot  too  highly  appreciate,  and 
whom  I  love  somewhat  more  than  I  love  Misa 
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Leiand,  because  T  kno-w  that  she  dearly  loves ' 
you — has  a  son,  as  you  are  aware,  in  the  Church. , 
I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  fori 
years ;  but  I  should  hke,  in  order  to  sliow  how  | 
highly  we  esteem  Mrs.  Wardle,  to  have  our 
marriage  ceremony  perfomied  by  her  son." 

"  Deiu-  Charles,"  said  Juhana,  with  a  look  of 
intense  affection,  "you  are  ever  considerate — 
ever  most  kind.  The  proposition  delights  me 
becau.^e  I  know  that  it  will  not  fail  to  dehght 
her.  The  clergyman  connected  with  the  church, 
dear,  will  not,  I  hope,  consider  himself  shghted 
in  consequence  ?" 

"  Oh  dear  me,  no,  not  at  all !  If  even  he  were 
a  perfect  stranger  to  the  family,  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  at  all  about  the  matter ;  but  this 
gentleman  is  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Wardle  :  he  suc- 
ceeded her  husband  and  knows  her  son  well. 
There  she  is ;"  he  added,  pointing  through  the 
shrubbery.     "  Shall  I  go  and  bring  her  in  ?" 

"  Yes,  do,  dear,"  replied  Juliana,  "  and  then 
we  can  speak  to  her  on  the  subject  at  once." 

Charles  accordingly  rose,  and  left  the  avenue, 
and  soon  re-appeared  with  the  Widow  on  his 
arm. 

"  Upon  my  word !"  exclaimed  the  Widow 
playfully,  as  she  approached.  "This,  then,  is 
your  favorite  hiding-place !  Certainly  I  might 
nave  guessed  that  you  were  here ;  but  I  have 
been  endeavoring  to  find  you  in  the  garden !" 

"  The  garden,"  said  Charles,  as  he  led  her  to  a 
Beat, "  is  not  sufficiently  retired  for  one  who  is  so 
anxious  to  change  her  name  as  tliis  httle  creature 
is." 

"  Charles,  dear !"  exclaimed  Juliana. 

"  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it,"  continued  Charles 
playfully.  "  She  is  tired  of  being  called  Miss 
Lejeune.  It  has  therefore  been  decided  that 
her  name  shall  be  changed,  and  that  almost  im- 
mediately, provided  you  consent  to  send  for  one 
particidar  clergyman." 

"  It  was  his  own  suggestion,"  interposed  Juli- 
ana, "  although  I  am  quite  delighted  with  it." 

"  The  fact  is,"  resumed  Charles,  "  she  has 
really  become  so  fastidious,  that  it  isn't  every 
clergyman  connected  with  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land tliat  wiU  suit  her !  She  must  have  a  par- 
ticular clergyman  to  perfonn  the  marriage  cere- 
mony, and  the  one  selected  is — your  son." 

Teairs  sprang  into  the  Widow's  eyes  as  she 
said,  "  I  understand  and  appreciate  your  mo- 
tive." 

"  Well,"  said  Charles  gady,  with  the  view  of 
subduii.g  her  emotion,  "  how  is  he  situated  ? 
Can  he  conveniently  come  soon  ?  I  hope  that 
he  can,  because  of  course  little  Julie's  in  haste." 

"  My  dearest  love  !"  cried  Juliana. 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,  my  dear,"  said  the  Widow. 
"  I  perfectly  well  understand  him." 

"  Well,"  resumed  Charles,  addressing  the  Wi- 
doTF,  "  will  you,  or  shall  I,  write  to  beg  of  him  j 
to  come  down  immediately." 

"  Not  immediately,  dear !"  said  Juliana,  ! 

"  Oil  yes,  immediately  !  If  even  our  marriage 
be  delayed  for  a  week,  we  .shall  all  be  most 
happy  to  entertain  him ;  and  I  don't  believe  | 
that  he  would  hesitate  to  do  us  this  favor." 

"  Hesitate  !"  exclaimed  the  Widow.  "  It  would  | 
be  a  source  of  joy  to  him  I     Gratitude  alone — " 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Chailes,  interrupting  her  | 


promptly,  "  we  don't  want  to  bear  a  single  word 
about  gratitude.  Will  you,  or  shall  I,  write  to 
him  to-day  ?     Perhaps  you  had  better  write." 

"  I  wdl  do  so  with  pleasure." 

"  Very  well :  then  that's  settled ;  but  as  there 
is  something  else  to  be  settled  between  you  and 
Juhe,  I'll  leave  you  for  a  time.  I'll  go  and 
name  the  subject  to  Mr.  Lejeune,  and  return  in 
— what  shall  I  say  ? — ten  mmutes." 

"  Ten  minutes  ?"  exclaimed  Juliana. 

"  Yes,"  returned  Charles  ;  "  I'll  even  be  M 
liberal  as  to  give  you  ten  minutes  to  decide." 

The  Widow  smiled  as  he  left  them,  and  Juli- 
ana blushed  ;  but  they  very  soon  settled  the 
matter  between  them,  and  Charles  on  his  re- 
turn was  informed  by  the  Widow  that  they 
should  be  happy  to  accompany  him  to  church 
that  day  week. 

This  met  the  views  of  Charles  precisely,  and 
while  the  Widow  was  writing  to  her  son,  and 
Juliana  was  conversing  with  her  father  on  the 
subject,  he  communicated  the  fact  to  George, 
who,  being  anxious  to  plunder  him  in  every 
possible  way,  proposed  a  fete  on  the  occasion, 
and  offered  to  undertake  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  it.  The  fete,  however,  which  George 
contemplated,  and  out  of  which  he  calculated 
on  "  picking"  at  least  two  hundred  pounds, 
was,  after  a  consultation  with  the  Widow  and 
Lejeune,  set  aside.  The  neighboring  gentry 
were  to  be  invited  to  breakfast :  the  farmers 
and  their  friends  were  to  be  invited  to  dinner, 
and  the  poor  were  to  be  regaled  in  the  avenue 
described  with  roast-beef,  plum-pudding,  and 
ale. 

"  Well,''  thought  George,  when  this  decision 
had  been  announced,  "  I  shall  be  able  to  pick 
something  even  out  of  this  !  I  shall  be  able  to 
manage  at  least  a  hundred,  and  every  hundred 
tells.  A  hundred  !  Stop  !  I  can  make  up  tlie 
two.  He  doesn't  know  what  wine  we  have  in 
the  cellar.  I'll  order  a  lot :  I  can  have  it  sold 
again,  and  the  date  of  the  bill  will  sshow  when 
it  was  purchased.  I'll  not  let  a  single  chance 
escape  me.  Hundreds  soon  amount  to  thou- 
sands, and  thousands  will  soon  swallow  up  the 
estate.  The  accumulation  of  money  is  my  ob- 
ject, and  money  I'll  accumulate  by  all  possible 
means.  Anything  ranging  from  five  to  five 
hundred,  I'll  secure.  He  knows  no  more  what 
he's  worth  than  a  child  :  nor  shall  he  ever 
know — until  he's  worth  nothing.  And  is  not  a 
man  who  has  been  robbod  as  I  have  been,  justi- 
fied in  getting  his  property  back  if  possible ! 
I  am  by  nature  entitled  to  the  estate,  and,  al- 
though I  have  been  robbed  of  it,  yet  will  I  have 
it,  and  the  end  will,  under  the  circumstances, 
justify  the  means." 

On  the  following  evening,  the  Widow's  son 
arrived,  and  a  graceful,  quiet,  gentlemanly 
fellow  he  was.  He  looked,  indeed,  as  if  he  had 
diligently  "  worked,"  but  his  originally  fine 
constitution  was  unimpaired,  wliile  his  brilliant 
and  expressive  eye  indicated  clearlv  the  exis- 
tence of  a  combination  of  intelligence  and 
health. 

That  the  Widow  was  proud  of  him,  is  a  fact 
which  need  not  be  recorded — nor  need  it  be 
stated  that  he  was  proud  of  her ;  but  they 
were  all  pleased  wish  him  with  the  exception 
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rf  Geoi^e,  who,  being  himself  a  hypocrite,  ini- 
l^ined  that  hypocrisy  formed  the  chief  charac- 
teristic of  all  who  appeared  to  have  a  deep 
veneration  for  religion. 

Charles  fancied  that  George  and  Wardle 
would  suit  each  other  admirably — having  a 
high  opinion  of  George's  piety,  and  believing  his 
faith  to  be  pure ;  but  in  this  he  was  mistaken, 
for  while  Wardle  clearly  perceived  that  there 
was  something  beneath  the  surface  of  George's 
"  piety,"  Greorge  had  a  contempt — a  secret  con 
tempt — for  what  he  termed  wlien  alone  ''  those 
superstitious  views  which  prompt  men  to  allow 
faith  to  supplant  reason." 

This  absence  of  congeniality  between  the 
6entiments  of  Wardle  and  George  did  not,  how- 
ever, interfere  at  all  with  the  pleasures  of  the 
week  which  preceded  the  marriage.  That 
week  was  spent  gaily,  and  when  the  day 
arrived  the  wliole  party  appeared  to  be  in  a 
state  of  perfect  rapture. 

They  went  to  church  at  the  time  appointed, 
and  the  ceremony  was  performed  in  a  most  im- 
pressive manner,  and  so  delighted  was  Lejeune 
with  young  Wardle,  and  so  highly  did  lie  ap- 
preciate his  amiable  mothers  worth,  that,  on 
their  return  to  the  Hall,  he  placed  in  his  hand 
a  checque  for  a  thousand  pounds,  and  begged 
of  him  to  say  nothing  about  it. 

A  thousand  pounds  to  a  man  like  Wardle — 
he  being  at  the  time  but  a  very  poor  curate — 
was  a  fortune !  He  hardly  knew  how  to  re- 
ceive it — nay,  he  knew  not  whether  he  ouglit  to 
receive  it  or  not ;  but  he  did  receive  it,  and  his 
heart  was  so  full,  that  when  Lejeune  forced  it 
upon  him,  he  had  not  the  power  to  thank  him. 

After  breakfast,  which  had  been  prepared  in 
a  style  of  surpassing  magnificence,  Sir  Frede- 
rick Locke,  the  high  sheriff  of  the  county,  pro- 
posed the  health  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom, 
which  was  drank  with  great  enthusiasm,  and 
acknowledged  in  a  graceful  manner  by  diaries, 
whose  easy  eloquence  and  manly  bearing  in- 
spired them  all  with  admiration. 

A  more  practised  speaker  and  a  far  more 
eloquent  man  then  rose  with  his  heart  full  of 
joy  and  pride,  to  propose  the  health  of  the 
Widow  Wardle.  There  was  nothing  in  his  ap- 
pearance as  he  presented  himself  to  indicate 
the  possession  of  the  highest  and  most  brilliant 
order  of  intellect.  He  was  a  prematurely  old 
man — a  man  upon  whose  once  handsome  fea- 
tures affliction  had  deeply  marked  its  progress, 
and  the  guests  would  have  thought,  as  he  rose, 
but  little  of  him  had  he  not  been  the  father  of 
the  bride.  But  when,  after  a  tranquil  exordium, 
he  began  to  pour  his  eloquence  into  their 
hearts, — the  eloquence  of  nature,  of  love,  truth, 
benevolence,  and  gratitude  to  Him  who  had 
spared  one  dear  daughter  out  of  four,  to  love, 
to  bless,  and  to  comfort  him, — they  were  elec- 
trified 1  There  was  not  a  dry  eye  to  be  seen. 
They  all  wept,  some  of  them  convulsively ; 
but  as  he  proceeded  to  describe  the  admirable 
characteristics  of  the  bridegroom,  and  to  touch 
upon  the  unassuming  virtues  of  the  bride,  they 
applauded  him  with  rapture ;  and  when  he  had 
portrayed  the  bright  prospect  of  happiness 
which  opened  before  them,  the  guests  rose  en 
maste,  siod  while  the  geBtlemen  cheered,  the 


ladies  waved  their  handkerchiefs  g.-iUantly,  and 
smiled  notwithstanding  their  tears. 

"  But,"  he  a<kled  calmly,  "  I  have  been  to  a 
very  serious  extent  digressing.  I  rose  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  you  the  health  of  oui 
dear  and  intelligent  friend,  Mrs.  Wardle,  whom 
we  all  very  highly  esteem — whose  talents  are 
brilliant  and  refined — whose  heart  I  believe  to 
be  as  pure  as  that  of  an  infant,  and  who  is  ir 
the  most  sublime  sense  of  the  term  a  woman' 
And  now,"  he  continued,  assuming  an  expres 
sion  of  gaiety,  "  I'll  tell  you  a  little  anecdote. 
Twelve  months  ago,  our  friend  Charles  and 
Juliana  were  to  have  been  married.  I'll  not 
dwell  upon  anything  calculated  to  cast  even  a 
temporary  cloud  over  the  brightness  of  tliis 
day  ;  but  twelve  months  ago,  they  were  to  have 
been  married.  Well !  I  then  commissioned 
Charles  to  order  a  service  of  plate  to  be  pre- 
sented on  the  occasion  to  her  who  had  regarded 
my  child  with  the  most  affectionate  solicitude. 
That  service  of  plate  is  on  the  sideboard  now, 
and — not  with  the  view  to  the  gratification  of 
any  feehng  of  vanity,  for  the  days  of  vanity 
with  me  are  past — but  in  order  to  show  how 
much  I  admire  the  soundness  of  her  pure 
woman's  heart — 1  call  upon  my  daughter  to 
present  her  with  that  which,  however,  inconsid 
erable  its  intrinsic  value  may  be,  will  mark  my 
sense  of  her  virtues.     God  bless  her  !" 

Juhana,  who  turned  pale  as  death  on  being 
placed  in  tliis  novel  position,  looked  at  the  Wi- 
dow, who  was  in  tears,  and  then  looked  at 
Charles,  who  said  privately,  "  be  calm,  Julie  ! — 
calm  !"  and  having  selected  a  magnificent  can- 
delabra, he  placed  it  before  her,  and  added,  "all 
that  you  have  to  do,  is  to  present  her  with  this 
as  a  part  of  the  service  in  the  name  of  your 
papa." 

Juhana  rose  and  kissed  the  Widow  passion- 
ately, and  said  :  "  Papa  presents  you,  dear,  with 
this  service  of  plate  as  a  mark  of  his  esteem." 

Wardle,  whose  feehngs  completely  over- 
whelmed him,  rose  -with  the  view  of  retiu-uing 
thanks  for  the  Widow  in  an  elegant  speech ;  but 
he  could  make  nothing  of  it :  his  heart  was  too 
full :  all  present  perceived  his  embarrassment, 
and  looked  at  what  he  really  meant,  more  than 
at  what  he  really  said. 

The  health  f>f  Lejeime,  having  been  proposed 
by  the  High  Sheriff,  and  responded  to  briefly, 
the  ladies  withdrew,  and  soon  afterwards  Charles 
and  his  beautiful  bride  with  the  Widow  and  one 
of  the  bridesmaids,  departed  with  the  view  of 
passing  the  honeymoon  at  Cliadacre  Hall — the 
seat  of  a  very  old  fi-iend  of  Sir  John,  leaving  the 
rest  to  the  management  of  that  wretch  G«orge. 


CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

THE    CONCLUSION. 

Of  life,  and  Ufe's  vicisitudes,  D'Almaine,  during 
the  year  that  had  elapsed  since  his  sudden  de- 
parture from  the  Hall,  had  experienced  more 
than  accorded  with  his  strictly  private  notioa«  of 
felicity.  Having  lost  lus  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds   in  one   night,    through  the  imperfect 
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•working  of  a  scheme  designed  to  swindle  those 
■whom  he  played  with,  he  was  reduced  to  a  i*tate 
of  destitution,  and  through  his  efforts  to  recover 
himself,  was  sentenced  to  six  months  imprison- 
ment and  hard  labor,  for  obtaining  goods  under 
fi-adulent  pretences. 

This  imprisonment  did  not  improve  his  mor- 
als. Din-ing  its  term,  he  became  acquainted  with 
villians  of  ev^ry  caste — villains  who  boasted  of 
their  villa''/,  and  who,  in  order  to  gain  the  ap- 
plause f  the  "world"  in  which  they  Uved,  en- 
dea'^jred  to  outvie  each  other ;  but  those  with 
whom  he  was  on  the  most  friendly  terms  were 
two  burglars,  who  had  been  convicted  of  a  petty 
offence  at  the  same  sessions,  and  sentenced  to 
undergo  the  same  term  of  imprisonment,  which 
they  cared  for  no  more  than  a  gentleman  cares 
about  retiring  for  six  months  to  his  country  seat, 
seeing  that  while  there  they  perfected  their 
schemes  with  clear  heads,  which  could  scarcely 
be  hoped  for  in  the  midst  of  their  ordinary 
scenes  of  dissipation. 

These  interesting  individuals — one  of  whom 
rejoiced  in  the  sobriquet  of  the  "  Lily,"  on  ac- 
count of  his  extremely  dark  complexion ;  while 
the  other  has  been  "  gifted"'  with  the  name  of 
the  "  Tulip,"  as  a  compliment  to  his  varied  ex- 
cellencies— took  a  fancy  to  D'Almaine,  conceiv- 
ing that  his  appearance  and  talent  might  be 
tmiaed  to  a  profitable  account. 


«  Well,"  replied  IVAlmauie  thoag^tfully,  •  1 
must  do  something :  I'll  think  of  it :  I'll  turn  th« 
matter  over  in  my  mind." 

"  It's  no  use  thinking  about  it,"  cried  the  Lily 
"  nor  no  use  turning  it  over  in  your  mind.  A 
thing  that's  done  once  is  A>ne  well  Diily-dal- 
lying  makes  a  man  a  coward.  If  you  say  you'll 
go,  I'll  get  the  money  to  start  with,  and  send  the 
Tuhp  at  once  for  the  tools." 

"  Well, "  replied  DAhnaine,  " let  us  have 
something  to  eat  and  I'll  consider." 

Chops  were  ordered,  and  he  did  consider, 
and  after  a  display  of  persuasive  eloquence  oa 
the  part  of  the  Lily,  he  consented  to  join 
them. 

It  was  then  proposed  that  no  time  should  be 
lost ;  that  they  should  go  by  the  first  coach  to 
Newmarket,  and  that  the  work  should  be  done 
that  night ;  and  when  the  money  and  the  im- 
plements had  been  procured  they  started,  and 
reached  Newmarket  in  the  early  part  of  the 
evening. 

Here  they  hired  a  horse  and  gig — nominally 
to  go  to  Bury  Saint  Edmunds  ;  but  they  went 
on  the  high  road  only  as  far  as  the  Cock  at 
Kentford,  were  they  remained  until  eleven 
o'clock  at  night,  and  then  started  for  the  Hall. 

The  place  was  of  course  well  known  to 
D'Ahiiaine  :  no  time  was  therefore  lost  in  recon- 
noitering  ;  andwhen  the  horse  had  been  secured 


Accordingly,  on  being  let  loose  from  that  which  j  to  the  park  palings,  they  went  to  the  back  of 
is  still  very  facetiously  termed,  "  The  House  of  the  hou.-se,  and  easily  effected  an  entrance. 
Correction,"  they  repaired  to  a  public-house  at       D'Almaine  knew  that  the  plate-chest  used 
the  comer  of Liquorpond  street,  with  D'Almaine,  I  to  be  kept  in  George's  room,  and  conceiving 
nominally  in  order  to  regale  themselves,  but  in  that  it  was  kept  there  then,  he  led   them  toW' 


reaUty,  with  the  view  of  inducing  him  to  join 
them. 

"  WeU,"  said  the  lily,  "  now  we're  out  what 
are  we  to  be  up  to  ?  We  must  do  something  ? 
I  should  like  to  Imow  of  a  tydyish  crib  that  we 
could  crack,  and  be  respectable." 

"That  cracking  work  is  rather  dmigerous 
work,"  said  D'Almaine,  "  is  it  not  1" 

"  Dangerous  1  not  a  bit  of  it  imless  you  like  to 
make  it  so.  It's  the  best  game  played.  You 
enter;  you  get  a  decent  hauL  You  seU  it, 
'  pocket  tibe  money,  and  Uve  hke  a  gentleman." 

"  But  the  risk  is  very  great  ?" 

"  There's  a  risk  in  all  things.  Nothing  can  be 
done  without  risk.  Life's  made  up  of  a  parcel 
of  risks  which  musn't  be  taken  at  all  into  ac- 
count    You  never  had  a  go-in,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Never  in  that  way." 

"  Then  you  should  try.  Only  try  it  once,  and 
Tou'd  never  think  of  sticking  to  anything  else. 
You  don't  happen  to  know  of  an  out-and-out 
place  where  we  could  find  such  a  thing  as  a  lot 
of  plate,  do  you  ?" 

"  Well,  I  certainly  know  of  one,"  replied  D'Al- 
maine, "  but  that's  between  sixty  and  seventy 
miles  off." 

"  Never  mind  the  distance.  The  further  off 
file  better.  Do  you  know  the  go  of  the  prem- 
ises T 

"  Well :  1  have  lived  in  the  house  a  few  days 
gbout  twelve  months  ago." 

**  That  'U  do  1    There's  plenty  there  J" 

"  There  is." 

*  Tlien  will  you  go  f  You'll  never  regret  it 
the  longest  day  you  live." 


ards  it ;  and  as  he  warned  them  that  George 
was  a  powerful  fellow,  and  would  annihilate 
them  all  if  they  gave  him  the  slighest  chance, 
they  decided  on  bursting  into  his  room — con- 
ceiving of  course  that  he  was  in  bed — and  se- 
curing him  at  once. 

They  therefore  put  on  their  masks  and  pro- 
ceeded to  his  room,  and  having  forced  the  door, 
they  were  amazed  on  discovering  him  smoking 
a  cigar  in  his  easy  chair,  with  a  glass  of  brandy 
and  water  before  him. 

As  they  entered,  he  started  with  a  look  of 
defiance.  They  however,  rushed  upon  him  on 
the  instant,  and  having  forced  him  to  the 
groimd,  demanded  they  key  of  the  plate-chest. 
In  that  chest,  George  had  nearly  ten  thousand 
pounds.  He  was  therefore  unwilling  to  give 
up  the  key,  but  said  that  he  would  do  so,  if 
they  would  allow  him  to  rise.  They  consent- 
ed, and  in  an  instant,  he  ttu-ned  and  knocked 
down  both  the  Lily  and  the  Tuhp. 

"  Leg  him,  Dal,  leg  him  1"  cried  the  Lily, 
"  and  hold  him  down  1" 

"  D'Almaine  1"  exclaimed  George,  who  al- 
though the  mask  had  fallen  off  didn't  recognise 
his  friend,  so  cleverly  had  he  been  cropped  and 
shaved, — "  D'Almaine  !" 

"  Aye,"  replied  D'Almaine,  "  and  now  that 
you  know  me,  it  will  not  be  safe  to  allow  you 
to  Uve." 

"  Gusty  1"  cried  George, "  don't  kill  me  :  tak« 
what  there  is,  but  I'm  not  fit  to  die." 

"  Let  the  gentleman  say  his  prayers,"  said 
the  Lily.  "  By  all  manner  of  means,  let  tha 
gentleman  say  his  prayers  !" 
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0«orge  otstinctively  knelt,  but  perceiving  a 
ehance,  he  rose,  and  knocked  down  D'Almaine. 
and  seizing  his  companions  by  the  throat,  would 
have  strangled  them,  had  not  D'Almaine  drawn 
a  pistol  from  his  breast  and  shot  him  as  he 
imagined  through  the  heart,  just  as  the  ser 
vants,  whom  the  noise  bad  alarmed,  entered 
the  room. 

George  fell,  and  James,  knowing  that  a  car- 
bire  was  loaded  in  the  rwiu,  got  it  doTrn  in  an 
inclant,  and  shot  D'Almaine  dead,  when 
George  rose  again  and  rushed  upon  the  bur- 
glars, who  icflicted  upon  him  se\  eral  frightful 
wooads,  bat  he  struggled  with  them  still,  and 


having  wrested  their  knives  from  them,  h» 
stabbed  them  both  to  the  heart,  and  fell  over 
them  senseless. 

Dr.  Farquar  was  immediately  sent  for,  and 
found  George  in  a  state  of  intense  agony.  He 
endeavored  of  course  to  alleviate  his  sufferinga, 
but  found  it  impossible  to  do  so.  George  was 
dreadfully  wounded  :  he  was  tortured  to  mad- 
ness, and  raved  with  maniacal  vehemence,  and 
continusd  to  rave  throughout  the  night,  and 
during  the  whole  of  the  following  day;  aad 
Charles,  who  had  been  sent  for,  returned  just 
in  time  to  witness  the  dying  agonies  of  the 
Stew  ABO. 
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The  Pytchley  hounds  have  had  a  run.  lo 
triumphe!  The  Pytchley  hounds  have  killed 
their  fox.  Once  again  lo  triumphe!  Not  that 
these  are  unusual  events  with  that  well-ordered 
and  efficient  pack,  nor  that  the  establishment 
is  more  than  commonly  exhilarated  by  suc- 
cess;  but  that  such  runs  as  this  last  do  not 


CHAPTEU  I. — THE  OLD   OAK  TREE. 

side  ;  and  tlien,  with  tightened  rein,  head  up 
and  hands  down,  to  speed  away  after  the 
streaming  pack,  good  friends  and  true  to  right 
and  left,  but  not  a  soul  between  oui-selves  and 
the  hounds! 

Alas,  alas !  '^  post  equitem  sedet  atra  ciira" 
she  can  cling  even  to  tlie  sportsman's  scarlet, 


occur  oftener  than  two  or  three  times  in  the  ,  she  can  keep  her  seat  even  over  a  Northamp- 
season,  and  deserve  to  be  recorded  accord- 1  tonshire  ox-fence;  but  though  the  good  horse 
ingly.  carry  double,  he  feels  not  the  extra  load,  and 

It   is   a   curious   mania,  that  fondness  for  '  the  rider's  heart  must  indeed   be  lieavy  if  it 
hunting  which  pervades  the  rural  population  ,  can  ache  at  moments  such  as  these. 


of  Great  Britain,  from  the  peer  to  the  peasant, 
and  which  we  alone  of  all  their  progeny  seem 
to  have  inherited  from  our  Scandinavian 
ancestors — a  mania  that  outlives  love,  friend- 
ship, literature,  money-making,  all  the  devices 
of  poor  human  nature  to  squander  its  most 
priceless  possession — Time ;  and  which  seems 
to  flourish  only  tiie  more  vigorously  when  the 
health  and  bodily  strength  indispensable  to  its 
enjoyment  have  passed  away  for  evermore. 
We,  too,  in  our  "  hot  youth,"  were  once 
inoculated  with  the  malady,  and  its  seeds  have 
never  since  been  thoroughly  eradicated  from 


As  the  penitent  highwayman  remarked  to 
the  chaplain  at  the  gallows-foot,  "  Oh,  I  repent 
unfeignedly  of  my  sins,  but  yet,  a  gallop  across 
a  common!  you  dog,  it  was  delicious  I  " 

So  now,  though  the  days  of  our  pilgrimage 
are  in  the  "  sere  and  yellow  leaf; "  though 
boots  and  breeches  have  given  way  to  flannel 
bandages  and  fleecy  hosiery,  whilst  gout  and 
rheumatism  warn  us  that  wet  days  and  "wet 
nights"  are  equally  dangerous  to  our  ^j/^y- 
sique;  though  our  quiet  cob,  once  the  prop- 
erty of  a  Low- Church  bishop,  is  getting  too 
much  for  us,  and  is  coveted  inwardly  by  our 


our  constitution.     There  was  a  time  when  our  :  eldest  grandson,  who    already  considers   his 


heart  used  to  beat  thick  and  fast  at  the  first 
wliimper  of  a  liound;  when  the  color  mounted 
to  our  cheek,  and  our  eye  glistened  brighter, 
as  we  watched  the  gorse  shaking  above  the 
busy  pack  ;  when  the  life-blood  coursed  quicker 
through  our  veins  as  we  listened  for  the  dis- 
tant "  View-holloa  "  proclaiming  him  "  away  ! " 
and  the  mad  equestrian  revel  really  about  to 
commence.  Tiien  it  was  ecstasy  to  be  borne 
along  at  speed  by  a  gallant,  generous  horse, 
himself  giving  and  receiving  the  mutual 
pleasure  enhanced  by  so  confiding  a  partner- 
ship ;  to  thread  with  calm  dexterity  the  rush- 
ing cavalcade,  and  reach,  unbalked  by  restive 
steed  or  undecided  rider,  the  spot  we  had 
marked  out  many  a  stride  back  for  our  own. 
Large,  black,  and  formidable,  hand,  seat,  and 
eye  combined  to  land  us  safely  on  the  further 


own  Shetland  pony  "  hardly  up  to  his  weight," 
we  have  still  a  hankering  after  the  golden 
joys  of  our  youth,  still  a  sneaking  kindness 
for  the  tops  and  the  scarlet,  the  crack  of  the 
whip,  the  echo  in  the  woodland,  and  all  the 
appliances  and  accessories  of  the  chase. 

"  What  a  hunting  day ! "  we  remarked 
aloud  to  our  walking-stick,  as  we  climbed  the 
hill  painfully  towards  Holmby,  and  stopped 
to  admire  for  the  hundredth  time  the  wide 
expanse  of  beauty  and  verdure  stretching  far 
away  beneath  our  feet  for  many  a  mile  to  east 
and  west,  dotted  here  and  there  with  noble 
standard  trees,  and  shut  in  by  the  dark,  stately 
woods  of  Althorpe  that  crown  the  rising 
ground  to  the  south.  "  What  a  hunting  day ! " 
a  sky  of  dappled  gray,  a  balmy  breeze  just 
wooinj?  into  e.xistence  the  hundred  buds  and 
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beauties  of  early  spring — a  day  to  have 
gathered  the  first  peeping  violet  "  long,  long 
ago."  Eheufugaces!  what's  a  violet  with  no 
one  to  give  it  to  ? — day  of  beauty  and  promise, 
a  day  such  as  George  Herbert  so  charmingly 
describes : — 

"  Sweet  day,  so  cool  and  calm  and  briglit, 
Sweet  bridal  of  tlie  eartli  and  sky ; 
Sweet  dews  shall  weep  tliy  fall  to-night, 
For  thou  must  die." 

But  nevertheless,  rather  too  muggy  a  day  for 
an  elderly  gentleman  nearly  fifteen  stone 
M'eight  to  walk  up  such  a  hill  as  that;  so  we 
rested  on  our  stick,  mopped  our  heated  brows, 
and  leaned  our  back  against  the  stem  of  a  fine 
old  oak  that  stands  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
the  wall  surrounding  all  that  is  now  left 
of  the  ancient  ])alace  of  Holmby.  We  own  to 
the  practice  of  day-dreaming — "  mooning,"  it 
is  called  by  the  irreverent — and  we  were  soon 
lost  in  the  long  vistas  of  the  past,  threading 
the  labyrinth  by  help  of  that  delusive  skein 
which  we  are  pleased  to  term  historj-,  taking 
up  one  end  at  the  ]>eriod  at  which  we  sup- 
posed this  oak  to  have  been  planted,  and  so 
winding  it  gently  off  from  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses  to  the  jolly  da3s  of"  bluff  King  Hal;" 
congratulating  it  on  its  inland  position,  which 
saved  it  from  forming  part  of  that  fleet  whose 
thunders  helped  to  destroy  the  Invincible 
Armada,  speculating  on  its  size  and  luxuriance 
in  the  peaceful  time  of  that  crowned  wiseacre 
whom  Scottish  parasites  termed  "  gentle 
King  Jamie  ;  "  and  thinking  how  fervently  its 
beauties  must  have  been  appreciated  by  his 
ill-starred  son,  to  whose  cliarge  want  of  ven- 
eration could  never  have  been  laid  as  a  fault. 
"  Here,"  we  thought,  "  beneath  these  venera- 
ble arms,  under  the  stately  shade,  how  often 
has  the  unfortunate  Stuart,  the  martyred 
Mon —  Hulloh!  what  is  that?— the  note  of  a 
liound,  as  we  are  a  living  sinner  and  a  gouty 
one ;  but  gout  or  no  gout,  we  liaven't  seen 
hounds  for  a  twelvemonth  ;  we  must  hobble 
on  and  have  a  look  at  them  once  more.  But 
stay,  there's  their  fox ! — a  beaten  fox,  by  all 
the  beauties  of  Diana!"  and  fortiiwith  we 
gave  vent  to  a  prolonged,  and,  we  rather  flatter 
ourselves  not  unmusical,  yell,  which  we  should 
despair  of  conveying  to  the  reader  by  any 
other  means  than  oral  demonstration.  We 
used  to  pique  ourselves  upon  doing  it  rather 
well,  and,  with  one  finger  in  the  ear  and  a 
rubicund,  well-fed  physiognomy,  the  effect  is, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  imposing,  if  not  har- 


monious. Yes,  there  he  was  stealing  along, 
his  back  up,  his  fur  draggled,  tangled,  and 
black  with  mire ;  his  brush  drooping,  his 
tongue  out,  his  long,  knavish  countenance 
wobegone,  and  indicative  of  thorough  physical 
exhaustion,  his  whole  instincts  so  intent  on 
his  pursuers  tliat  he  scarcely  turned  aside  at 
our  salutation — there  he  was,  dead-beat,  and 
running  short  for  his  life,  not  a  covert  or  an 
earth  within  two  miles  of  him,  and  the  best 
pack  of  hounds  in  England  running  frantic 
for  his  blood  in  the  next  field.  See,  he  has 
nearly  reached  the  old  oak  tree!  one,  two, 
three  white  hounds  are  through  the  fence,  the 
rest  following,  like  a  stream  of  water  set  free 
from  a  dam.  How  they  strain  across  the 
ridge  and  furrow,  their  bristles  erect,  their 
sterns  lowered,  their  hungry  eyes  flaring  out 
upon  him  with  instinctive  hate!  He  is  creep- 
ing quite  slowly  now  ;  but  as  Harmony  and 
Fairplay  near  him  he  turns  and  shows  a  long, 
ominous,  gleaming  set  of  teeth.  Over  they 
roll,  all  three  together.  Marplot  and  Mary- 
gold  are  close  upon  them,  hounds  tumble 
over  each  other  in  hungry  confusion,  a  crash 
is  heard  in  the  fence,  and  Charles  Payne  is 
off  his  horse  in  another  moment  and  amongst 
them.  A  faint  strident  noise,  like  that  of  a 
smothered  saw,  grates  upon  the  ear  above  the 
stifled  "  worry,"  "  worry  "  of  the  hounds,  and 
ere  Charles,  the  pink  of  politeness,  has  time 
to  touch  his  cap  to  ourselves  (for  he  takes  us 
for  the  parson,  and  therefore  a  stanch  fox 
preserver,  if  not  fox  pursuer),  he  holds  him 
high  up  in  air,  and  with  a  loud  "  Who-whoop" 
proclaims  the  conclusion  of  one  of  those  "  best 
runs  of  the  season"  which  occur  at  least  once 
a  fortnight. 

Who-whoop !  indeed.  Three  more  sports- 
men have  by  this  time  arrived,  one  over  and 
the  other  two  through  the  fence,  which  still 
hides  the  rest  of  the  field  from  our  eager 
gaze.  Soon  a  gate  opens,  and  some  half  a 
dozen  more,  including  a  couple  of  black  coats, 
make  their  appearance.  There  are  a  good 
many  still  coming,  and  a  large  jn'oportion  of 
the  original  field  that  will  never  get  here  at 
all.  No  wonder;  the  pastures  of  Northamp- 
tonshire are  full  of  them  :  they  are  scattered 
all  over  the  country.  Those  who  have  arrived 
look  wild  and  heated,  and  intensely  pleased 
with  themselves  as  they  jump  off  their  ex- 
hausted horses,  and  talk  and  laugh  and  gesti- 
culate ;  the  while  Charles  Payne  throws  the 
fox  to  the  hounds  with  another  encoura^in": 
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"  AVlio-wlioOp !  "  and  tlie  clamorous  baying 
of  expectancy  is  exchanged  for  the  "  worry, 
worry,  worry,"  of  fruition.  "  Had  a  good 
thing  ?  "  we  inquire  of  tlie  first  wln'j),  who  is 
apjieasing  a  diflerence  as  to  a  tid-bit  between 
Countess  and  Caroline.  "  Carpital  tiling, 
sir,"  replies  that  aflable  functionary,  whose 
cap  and  side  are  plastered  with  mud,  and 
■who  looks  as  pleased  as  if  some  one  had  given 
him  a  hundred  pounds.  "  Carpital  thing, 
sir.  Brought  him  from  Sulby  gorse  over  the 
finest  part  of  our  country ;  never  checked 
but  once  down  by  Cottesbrooke ;  never 
touched  a  covert  the  whole  blessed  while ! 
It's  eleven  miles  if  it's  a  yard,  and  I  make  it 
exactly  an  hour  and  fifteen  minutes  from  the 
time  I  '  hallooed  '  him  away  till  we  run  into 
him  in  this  here  grass  field  just  atween  your 
reverence's  legs.  AVhoop,  my  darlings  ! 
Worry,  worry,  worry !  tear  him  an'  eat  him ! " 
Cigars  are  lit,  congratulations  are  exchanged, 
the  bay  horse  and  the  brown  horse  and  the 
chesnut  horse  receive  their  due  share  of 
praise,  a  reflective  flattery  somewhat  in  this 
wise  :  "  How  well  he  carried  you,  old  fellow  ; 
and  what  a  stifi'  line  !  /  was  close  to  you  the 
wJiole  time."  From  different  versions  and 
many  contradictory  statements  we  gather 
a  tolerably  correct  notion  of  the  run  :  and  as 
its  glories  gradually  flood  our  still  enthusiastic 
imagination,  it  is  with  a  pang  of  regret  that 
we  reflect  we  shall  never  see  gallops  such  as 
these  again. 

We  were  there  in  spirit,  nevertheless ;  we 
know  every  yard  of  the  country,  every  field, 
and  every  fence — though  we  can  practise  it 
no  longer,  we  tJdnk  we  know  every  move  in 
the  game.  We  can  fancy  ourselves  astride  of 
a  good  horse  by  the  side  of  Jack  Woodcock 
as  he  views  the  fox  away  from  the  lower  cor- 
ner of  the  gorse.  AVhat  a  long,  wiry,  tough- 
looking  animal  it  is,  with  a  white  tag  to  that 
handsome  brush,  which,  as  he  steals  across 
the  neighboring  pasture,  he  whisks  in  de- 
rision, as  much  as  to  say,  "  Gallop  away,  my 
fine  fellows !  according  to  your  wont ;  hurry 
and  hustle,  and  jump  and  splutter!  The 
harder  you  ride  the  better  for  me ! " 

"  Tally-ho  ! "  shouts  our  friend  Jack,  erect 
in  his  stirrups.  "  Twang "  goes  Charles 
Payne's  horn  from  the  m'iddle  of  the  gorse. 
Already  the  owner  of  the  covert  is  coming 
best  pace  round  the  corner.  Trust  him  not 
to  lose  his  start,  and  to  make  good  use  of  it 
when  he  has  got  it.     In  twos  and  threes  the 


hounds  are  pouring  through  the  boundary 
fence ;  ten  or  twelve  coujile  are  settling  to 
the  scent;  the  rest,  with  ears  erect,  are  flying 
to  the  cry.  Now  they  stoop  together  with 
collective  energy,  and  drive  along  over  the 
grass  in  all  tiie  mute  ecstasy  of  pace.  A 
burst  such  as  this  is  pastime  for  the  gods ! 

It  sobers  our  imaginary  steed,  our  pen-and- 
ink  Pegasus ;  he  drops  quietly  to  his  bridle, 
and  a  turn  in  our  favor  enables  us  to  pull  him 
into  a  trot,  and  to  look  about  us.  Seven  or 
eight  men  are  in  the  same  field  with  the 
hounds  ;  half  a  dozen  stiff"  fences  and  a  couple 
of  miles  of  grass  have  shaken  off  the  larger 
portion  of  the  field,  but  they  are  even  now 
coming  through  a  bridle-gate  not  far  distant 
in  the  rear,  and  should  a  check  unfortunately 
occur  at  this  critical  moment,  they  will  be  up 
in  plenty  of  time  to  do  lots  of  mischief  still. 
But  no  ;  the  pack  is  streaming  on.  "  For- 
ward," says  Charles  Payne,  cramming  his 
horn  into  its  case,  and  gathering  his  horse  for 
an  "  oxer."  "Forward  !  "  eclioes  Mr.  Villiers, 
"  doubling  "  it  neatly  on  his  right.  "  For- 
ward !  "  adds  Mr.  Cust,  cracking  the  far-rail 
as  he  swings  over  the  obstacle  in  his  stride. 
"  Line  !  "  shouts  a  Meltonian  at  an  imfortunate 
aspirant  whose  horse  is  swerving  to  the  thick- 
est place  in  the  fence.  "Serve  him  right!" 
remarks  the  Meltonian  to  himself,  landing 
safely  in  the  next  field,  while  the  aspirant 
rolls  headlong  to  the  earth.  Jack  Woodcock, 
with  an  amused  smile,  slips  quietly  by  to  the 
front.  Three  or  four  more  men,  one  in  a 
black  coat,  enter  the  field  at  diflierent  points ; 
that  quiet  gentleman  over,  not  through  the 
the  gate.  A  loose  horse  with  streaming  reins 
gallo]is  wildly  after  the  chase  ;  and  the  hounds, 
with  a  burning  scent,  are  pointing  straight  for 
Naseby  Field. 

And  now  every  man  hugs  his  trusty  hunter 
by  the  head,  and  spares  his  energies  as  much 
as  possible  ere  he  encounters  the  yielding 
soil  of  that  classic  ground.  ]Many  a  tired 
horse  has  Naseby  Field  to  answer  for,  from 
the  thundering  battle-steeds  of  the  Cavaliers, 
led  by  hot  Prince  Ptupert,  to  the  panting 
thoroughbreds  of  Jersey  and  Allix,  and  Cooke 
and  Knightlej',  and  the  heroes  of  fifty  years 
ago,  who  urged  the  mimic  war  over  that 
eventful  plain.  Aj',  down  to  our  own  times, 
when,  although  the  plough  has  passed  over 
its  marshy  surface,  and  draining  and  high- 
farming  have  given  secure  foothold  to  man 
and  beast,  many  a  sobbing  steed  and  dejected 
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rider  can  still  bear  witness  to  the  exhaustive 
properties  of  that  black,  adhesive  soil,  many  a 
dirty  coat  and  stationary  hunter  rues  the 
noble  impulse  that  would  follow  the  fleeting 
pack  over  such  a  country  as  this  after  a  three- 
days'  rain. 

Some  of  them  begin  to  hope  he  may  have 
entered  the  thick  holding  covert  of  Naseby 
Thorns,  and  that  the  conclusion  of  so  rapid  a 
burst  may  save  their  own  and  their  horse's 
credit.  But  a  countryman  on  the  opposite 
hill  is  hallooing  as  if  his  throat  must  crack. 
Our  fox  is  forward  still ;  he  has  not  a  notion 
of  entering  the  covert,  warmed  as  he  is  by  the 
merry  pace  of  the  last  mile  or  so. 

"  No  occasion  to  lift  them,  Charles,"  ob- 
serves Mr.  Villiers,  as  he  lends  an  ear  to  the 
far-off  countryman,  and  points  to  the  stream- 
ing pack  wheeling  with  every  turn  of  the 
scent,  like  ])igeons  on  the  wing. 

"  Couldn't  get  near  enough  if  there  was. 
Come  up,  horse !  "  mutters  Charles  in  reply, 
as  he  bores  through  a  black  close-cut  hedge, 
sinking  up  to  the  hocks  on  the  taking-off  side. 
There  is  no  chance  of  a  check  now  ;  and  as 
the  professed  jester  of  the  Hunt  remarks, 
"If  he  don't  stop  at  Tally-ho,  he  may  go  on 
to  Texas  ! " 

The  field,  that  enterprising  body,  whose 
self-dependence  is  so  touchingly  illustrated  at 
every  sign-post,  are  already  somewhat  hoj)e- 
lessly  behindhand,  and  considerably  jjuzzled 
by  the  coincidence  of  two  safe  practicable 
lanes,  leading  equally  in  the  direction  of  the 
line  of  chase.  It  divides  accordingly  into 
two  hurrying  columns,  neither  of  which  will 
in  all  probability  see  a  hound  again  to-day. 

So  "  on  we  go  again,"  leaving  "  Tally-Ho 
Gorse  "  to  the  left,  and  up  the  hill  for  Hazel- 
beech,  threading  the  fine  old  trees  that  tower 
upon  its  heights,  and  pointing  ever  onward 
for  the  wide,  grassy  vale  of  Cottesbrooke 
spread  out  like  a  panorama  before  us,  shut  in 
by  wooded  hills,  dotted  with  fine  old  standard 
trees,  and  smiling  beauteous  and  peaceful  in 
the  chequered  light  of  a  February  sun. 

Thank  Heaven  !  a  check  at  last.  Pegasus 
was  beginning  to  want  it  sadly.  He  struck 
that  top-rail  uncommonly  hard,  and  has 
dropped  his  hind  legs  in  the  two  last  consecu- 
tive ditches.  There  are  still  some  half-dozen 
men  with  the  hounds,  but  their  horses  look  as 
if  they  had  had  nearly  enough,  and  we  are  in- 
clined to  believe  one  or  two  of  the  riders  are 
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beginning  to  wish  it  was  over.  The  country 
for  miles  back  is  dotted  with  equestrians  of 
every  rank  and  every  hue.  A  child  on  a 
pony  has  turned,  not  headed  the  fox.  Charles 
Payne  opines  he  cannot  have  entered  the 
gorse  with  so  "  warm  a  jacket,"  as  he  phrases 
it;  so  he  holds  his  hounds  towards  the  plan- 
tations on  his  right,  Fairjjlay  whisks  her 
stern  about  her  sides,  and  drops  a  note  or 
two  to  her  comrades  as  they  gather  to  t-he 
line. 

"  Yo-geote,  old  lady!"  says  Charles,  in  the 
inexplicable  language  of  a  huntsman. 

*•  She's  always  right,  that  old  bitch,"  re- 
marks Mr.  Villiers,  who  has  just  turned  Olym- 
pian's head  for  an  instant  to  the  wind. 

"Twang"  goes  the  horn  once  more,  and 
away  score  the  hounds  through  "  Pursar's 
Hills,"  as  if  they  were  fresh  out  of  the  kennel, 
and  over  the  wide  grassy  pastures  below,  and 
up  the  opposite  rise,  with  untiring  energy, 
leaving  the  foremost  horseman  toiling  a  field 
and  a  half  behind  them,  till  a  pause  and  mo- 
mentary hover  in  the  AVelford  Pioad  enables 
Pegasus  and  his  comrades  to  reach  them  once 
more. 

It  is  labor  and  sorrow  now,  yet  it  is  a  sweet 
and  joyous  pain.  Still,  we  can  hardly  call 
that  enjoyment  which  we  wish  was  over  ;  and 
most  devoutly  now  do  we  all  hope  that  we 
may  soon  kill  this  gallant  fox,  before  he  kills 
our  gallant  horses.  The  best  blood  of  New- 
market is  but  mortal,  after  all ;  and  Pegasus 
is  by  this  time  going  most  unreservedly  on  his 
own  shoulders  and  his  rider's  hands. 

Down  the  hill  between  Creaton  and  Holy- 
well we  make  a  tolerable  fight;  but  though 
Olympian  clears  the  brook  at  the  bottom,  the 
rest  of  us  flounder  through.  We  liave  no 
false  pride  now,  and  do  not  any  of  us  turn  up 
our  noses  at  gates  or  gaps  or  other  friendly 
egress.  Every  thing  is  comparative.  A  coun- 
try doctor  on  his  fresh  hack,  meeting  us  at 
this  period,  o])ines  we  are  going  quite  slow, 
but  we  hioiv  better ;  so  does  Pegasus,  so  does 
old  Fairplay,  so  does  the  fox. 

He  is  not  travelling  so  straight  now.  Up 
and  down  yonder  hedgerow  the  pack  turn 
like  harriers,  and  we  think  we  must  be  very 
near  him.  But  see  :  the  crows  are  stooping 
yonder  over  a  low  black  object  in  the  distance. 
'Tis  the  hunted  fox,  pointing  straight  for  the 
coverts  of  Althorpe.  He  will  never  reach 
them,  for  the  hounds  are  now  close  upon  his 
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track,  and  they  run  into  him  in  the  large  grass 
field  by  Holmby  House,  under  the  old  oak 

tree. 

*  *  •  •  • 

Our  dream  is  over.  Hounds  and  horses 
and  sportsmen  are  all  gone  home.  The  ex- 
citement has  evaporated,  and  left  its  usual  de- 
pression of  spirits  behind.  We  are  left  alone 
— all  alone — under  the  old  oak  tree.  What 
is  life  at  best  but  a  dream  ?  What  is  happi- 
ness but  a  dream  ? — fame,  honor,  love,  ambi- 
tion ?  Dreams  all.  The  bitterness  is  in  the 
waking. 

Let  us  put  the  clock  back  a  couple  of  cen- 
turies or  so,  when  the  old  oak  was  stately  and 


vigorous  as  now,  his  branches  as  spreading, 
his  stem  as  gnarled  and  knotted,  his  growth 
as  majestic.  What  a  lesson  to  us  creatures 
of  a  day,  in  our  short  span  of  earthly  exist- 
ence, is  instilled  by  the  comparative  duration 
of  these  vegetable  giants  !  How  they  outlive 
us !  How  their  "  winter  of  discontent,"  un- 
like our  own,  is  annually  succeeded  by  a  spring 
of  promise !  How  they  spread  and  tower  up- 
wards into  heaven,  whilst  we  grovel  upon 
earth.  V(b  mihi !  'twere  a  weary  world,  my 
masters,  if  there  were  nothing  beyond.  A 
weary  world !  Let  us  put  the  clock  back,  I 
say,  and  dream  again. 


CHAPTER  n. — A  CAST  OF  HAWKS. 


She  was  hatched  on  a  snow-topped,  bluff- 
faced  cliff  towering  over  the  ironbound  coast 
of  Iceland.  The  parental  eyrie,  hundreds  of 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  was  strewed 
with  bones  and  feathers  and  all  the  warlike 
spoils  of  her  predatory  progenitors.  Her  in- 
fancy was  fed  on  blood  warm  from  the  living 
victim,  her  youth  trained  in  long  flights  over 
the  dark,  seething  ocean  ;  so  her  spirit  knew 
not  what  it  was  to  quail,  nor  her  wing  to 
droop. 

But  a  daring  cliffsman,  one  of  those  whose 
pastime  and  whose  profession  it  is  to  under- 
take risks  such  as  quiet  men  shudder  even  to 
read  of,  made  his  appearance  one  clear,  frosty 
night  at  the  entrance  of  her  home,  and  awed 
her  with  the  immediate  presence  of  the  human 
face  divine,  never  seen  before.  Well  might 
she  be  astonished,  for  the  cliff  was  a  sheer 
precipice,  rising  perpendicularly  from  many  a 
fathom  deep  of  ocean,  and  the  eyrie  was  se- 
curely placed  some  hundred  feet  or  more  be- 
low its  landward  edge,  a  giddy  height  indeed 
above  the  restless  sea,  heaving  and  surging 
down  yonder  in  the  darkness.  Three  strands 
of  a  rope  in  the  numbed  grasp  of  a  comrade 
Avere  between  the  cliffsman  and  eternity,  yet 
his  nerve  was  totally  unmoved,  his  hand  steady, 
his  face  not  even  pale.  Quietly  he  selected 
the  most  promising  bird  from  the  eyrie ;  and 
she,  the  very  essence  of  whose  existence  had 
been  freedom,  wild  as  the  winds  and  waves 
themselves,  must  be  a  captive  now  for  ever- 
more. 

At  first  she  pined  sadly  :  her  bright,  keen 
eye  grew  dim,  her  feathers  lost  their  gloss, 
her  wings  tlieir  swepp  and  vigor.  She  was 
breaking  her  untamed  heart,  like  a  wild-hawk 
as   she  was,  but  custom   and  discipline  at 


length  prevailed.  Her  feminine  spirit,  half 
won  and  half  subdued,  yielded  to  the  com- 
bined influence  of  kindness  and  coercion. 
Ere  she  reached  England  in  a  merchant-ship 
she  would  perch  contentedly  on  the  deck, 
sunning  herself  for  hours  in  the  pure  sea-air. 
She  would  take  food  eagerly  from  the  hand 
at  which  she  once  fought  and  tore.  She  was 
tamed  at  last,  that  winsome  wild-bird,  ready 
for  the  lure,  and  the  bells,  and  the  jesses; 
willing,  under  man's  tuition,  to  become  more 
than  ever  an  inveterate  enemy  to  her  kind. 

So  they  sold  her  for  ten  gold  pieces  to  a 
north-country  lord,  and  the  north-country 
lord  being  more  quorum,  a  judge  of  horseflesh, 
exchanged  her  away  to  Sir  Giles  Allonby  for 
a  dapple-gray  palfrey  ;  and  now  she  sits, jessed 
and  hooded,  under  the  old  oak  tree  at  Holmby, 
far  and  away  the  best  falcon  within  forty  miles 
of  fair  Northampton  town. 

So  thinks  the  falconer  standing  yonder, 
with  his  perches  slung  from  his  broad  shoul- 
ders, and  his  hooded  pupils  sitting  contentedly 
thereon,  who  would  wager  his  new  doublet 
and  his  Christmas  fee  on  the  success  of  her, 
the  pride  of  his  mews.  So  thinks  the  lithe, 
active  lad  his  assistant,  in  whose  grasp  those 
handsome  spaniels  are  straining  at  the  leash, 
and  who  clings  to  his  opinion  with  the  glori- 
ous tenacity  of  sixteen.  So  think  those  two 
jolly-looking  serving-men  who  are  in  waiting, 
and  who  seem  to  have  no  earthly  thing  to  do 
save  to  crack  broad  English  jokes,  and  to 
laugh  at  them  with  their  broad  English  faces. 
So  thinks  fair  Grace  Allonby,  whose  nature  it 
is  to  pet  and  love  every  mortal  thing  that 
comes  within  her  reach.  So  thinks  good  Sir 
Giles  himself,  who  only  yester  evening  over 
his  claret  was  loud  in  the  praises  of  his  favor- 
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ite,  and  eager  to  matcli  her  against  all  and 
every  thing  on  the  wing. 

"  Let  them  come,"  said  the  stout  old  knight, 
"  wilh  their  purses  in  their  hands.  My  Lord 
Vaux,  my  Lord  Montague,  my  Lord  Goring, 
Colejiepper,  Carnarvon,  and  the  rest,  williin 
fifty  miles  of  this  spot — aye,  within  the  bounds 
of  Britain  itself — Peer  or  Puritan,  Cavalier  or 
Roundhead — always  excepting  the  falcons  of 
his  most  blessed  ^Lnjesty.  Let  them  come 
with  their  hawks,  every  feather  of  'em,  and 
'  Diamond  '  shall  have  a  flight  at  them  all !  " 

It  was  a  glorious  morning  for  the  sport. 
The  sky  was  clear  and  blue,  softened  here  and 
there  with  light  dappled  clouds ;  dew-drops 
sparkled  in  the  sun  from  thorn  and  briar, 
while  the  earth  exhaled  new  life  and  fragrance 
from  her  teeming  bosom,  moistened  but  not 
saturated  with  the  late  genial  rain.  How 
blithe  and  gladsome  was  the  lark's  shrill  song 
as  he  mounted  cheerily  into  the  sky,  such  a 
*  speck  against  that  glorious,  fathomless  blue — 
how  soft  and  mellow  the  sunlight  on  the  up- 
lands— how  sweet  the  perfume  of  the  fresh, 
free  air ! — sight,  smell,  and  hearing  all  grati- 
fied at  once.  "What  a  morning  for  hawking, 
or  indeed  for  any  manly,  vigorous,  out-of-door 
pursuit. 

"  The  knight  is  late  this  morning,"  re- 
marked the  falconer,  a  man  of  few  words,  and 
whose  whole  energies  were  wrapped  up  in  his 
profession  ;  "  and  the  wind  is  changing  even 
now,"  he  added,  with  an  anxious  glance  at 
the  heavens,  whilst  "Diamond"  stirred  un- 
easily on  her  perch,  jingling  her  bells,  and 
moving  her  hooded  head  from  side  to  side 
with  characteristic  impatience. 

"  Drinking  the  King's  health  over  night," 
remarked  one  of  the  serving-men,  with  a  leer 
at  his  comrade.  "  Liquor  and  loyalty  make 
sleepy  heads  in  the  morning;  is't  not  so, 
Will  ?  Thou  wast  ringing  chimes  in  the  but- 
tery thyself,  lad." 

Will  shook  his  head,  as  who  should  say, 
"  I  follow  the  examjjleof  my  betters,"  but  an- 
SMered  not  a  word  ;  and  indeed  in  those  days 
late  sittings,  large  flagons,  and  bumper  healths 
were  the  daily  custom  of  the  age ;  and  tlie 
Strong  ale  flowed  as  freely  in  the  hall  as  did 
the  red  wine  in  the  banquethig-reom  or  the 
dinner-parlor. 

But  there  was  a  stir  amongst  the  group 
under  the  old  oak  tree;  the  falconer's  eye 
brightened,  the  serving-men  sprang  to  an  atti- 
tude of  respectful  attention,  and  the  spaniels 


fowned  and  whined  and  strained  in  the  leash, 
for  a  party  of  three  equestrians  were  ap])roacli- 
ing;  up  the  hill  they  swung  at  a  dashing 
hand-gallop,  and  cantering  over  the  smooth 
sward  with  feathers  waving,  habits  fluttering, 
bridles  jingling,  and  palfreys  snorting,  ])ulled 
up  under  the  oak,  and  returned  the  salutation 
of  their  inferiors  with  the  frank  courtesy  that 
is  always  the  stamp  of  good-breeding  and 
high  birth. 

"  What  a  morning  for  us,  lads !  "  remarked 
Sir  Giles  to  the  retainers,  with  a  kindly  smile 
lighting  up  his  ruddy  countenance,  still  hand- 
some and  high-bred,  though  marked  with 
many  a  deep  and  furrowed  line,  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  a  hard  life  spent  in  much  ex- 
citement, much  anxiety,  much  danger,  and 
some  excess.  "  We  flushed  a  brace  of  herons 
as  we  came  along  the  river-side  at  Brampton ; 
and  a  fairer  flight  than  one  of  the  beauties 
made  I  never  wish  to  see.  Ah,  '  Diamond ! ' 
don't  know  the  old  man's  voice  P  Come  to 
my  wrist,  old  lass  !  Soh  !  soh  !  "  and  Sir 
Giles  caressed  the  hooded  bird,  and  smoothed 
her  neck  plumage  with  a  loving  hand  as  she 
fluttered  sagaciously  to  take  her  well-known 
place  on  the  glove  of  the  old  Cavalier. 

Sir  Giles  Allonby  was  a  sj)ecimen  of  the 
old  English  gentleman  such  as  no  other  coun- 
try but  England  could  produce;  such  as  the 
troublous  times  in  which  his  lot  was  cast 
brought  out  in  all  its  excellence,  and  •ill  its 
faults,  Li  person  he  Avas  tall,  spare,  and 
sinewy,  framed  for  a  horseman,  a  swordsman, 
or  a  sportsman  ;  for  success  in  any  bodily  ex- 
ercise demanding  strength,  quickness,  and 
agility.  Field-sports  and  campaigning  had 
toughened  him  into  the  consistency  of  ])in- 
wire ;  but  the  same  causes,  coupled  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  deep  drinking,  had 
hardened  the  almost  feminine  beauty  of  his 
countenance  into  a  type  strangely  at  variance 
with  the  delicate  chiselling  of  its  small  fea- 
tures, and  the  mirthful  glances  of  its  bright 
blue  eyes.  It  seemed  a  contradiction  to  see 
that  oval  face  so  rugged  and  war-worn,  that 
well-trimmed  moustache  and  carefully-pointed 
beard  so  white,  those  soft,  curling  locks  so 
thin  and  gray.  The  man  himself  corresponded 
in  his  inward  character  to  his  outward  appear- 
ance. Generous,  enthusiastic,  and  cliivah'ous, 
he  was  passionate,  prejudiced,  and  obstinate. 
Quick  to  resent  insult  with  blow  or  sword- 
thrust,  he  would  forgive  and  embrace  the 
bitterest  enemy  who  should  move  a  hair's- 
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brendth  towards  reconciliation  ;  though  lie 
would  lift  his  hat  on  entering  a  poor  man's 
cottage,  and  address  his  dame  with  as  much 
courteous  deference  as  a  duchess,  no  cavalier 
alive  was  such  a  thoroughgoing  aristocrat  in 
his  reverence  for  what  he  called  "  blood  " — 
not  one  of  liis  Norman  ancestors  could  have 
expressed  a  greater  contempt  for  the  puddle 
that  stagnated  through  the  peasant's  veins,  as 
compared  with  the  generous  fluid  that  warmed 
his  own  ;  though  he  would  fling  his  gold 
pieces  about  to  all  that  asked  for  them,  he 
would  screw  liis  tenants  to  the  uttermost,  nor 
stop  short  of  what  we  should  now  call  acts  of 
violence  and  rapine,  to  raise  men  and  horses 
for  the  king  ;  and  when  his  wife  died,  whom 
he  had  loved  with  all  the  unrestrained  ardor 
with  which  such  a  nature  could  not  but  love  a 
kindly,  handsome,  gentle,  generous  woman, 
although  devotion  to  the  crown,  which  he 
called  Io3alty,  became  the  one  guiding-im- 
pulse of  his  life,  Grace  herself,  his  lovely 
daughter  Grace,  was  second  in  his  estimation 
to  his  sovereign,  and  in  that  sovereign's  cause 
he  would  not  have  scrupled  to  sacrifice  even 
her,  his  sweet,  dutiful,  and  loving  child. 

She  is  reining  in  her  horse  with  a  graceful 
but  somewhat  timid  air,  and  appears  not  too 
well  jjleased  at  the  caresses  and  attentions  of 
those  busy  spaniels,  to  which  the  steed  replies 
with  a  degree  of  playful  restlessness  not  quite 
ngreeable  to  his  rider.  Grace  is  a  sad  coward, 
and  though  she  spends  much  of  her  life  on 
horseback,  like  other  gentlewomen  of  her 
time,  she  has  never  acquired  the  perfect  self- 
possession  and  masculine  ease  which  sit  so 
well  upon  her  companion,  yonder  lady  whose 
long  curls  are  waving  in  the  wind,  whose  soft 
blue  eyes  are  deepening  and  dancing  with 
animation,  whose  lip  and  cheek  are  blushing 
carnation  in  the  fresh  morning  air,  under  the 
rays  of  the  bright  morning  sun. 

"  Give  him  a  gallop,  Gracey,"  says  she, 
with  a  ringing  laugh  at  her  friend's  obvious 
misgivings.  "  Why,  Sir  Giles  himself  could 
hardly  ride  my  Bayard  if  I  let  him  get  as 
fresh  as  you  do  that  riotous  pet  of  yours. 
Silly  Grace,  you  spoil  every  thing  you  come 
near.  What  a  tyrant  you  ivill  make  of  your 
husband,  my  dear,  if  ever  you  get  one!  "  and 
she  bent  her  beautiful  figure  to  pat  her 
horse's  neck  in  a  bewitching  attitude,  which 
was  not  lost,  as  it  was  not  meant  to  be,  on 
old  Sir  Giles,  or  the  busy  falconer,  or  the 
grinning  serving-man,  nay,  not  even  on  the 
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lad  of  sixteen,  who  gazed  on  her  open- 
mouthed,  with  a  ludicrous  expression  of  stu- 
pefied amazement  and  delight. 

Mary  Cave  dearly  loved  admiration  whcre- 
ever  she  could  get  it.  Left  early  in  life  to 
her  own  devices,  brought  up  chiefly  abroad, 
and  transferred  from  a  foreign  convent  to  a 
foreign  court,  she  had  acquired,  even  in  the 
first  flush  of  youth,  a  habit  of  self-reliance 
and  a  decision  of  character  seldom  to  be  ob- 
served in  those  of  the  softer  sex  who  have 
not  passed  through  the  crucible  of  much  pain 
and  much  tribulation.  Clever  and  quick- 
witted, with  strong  passions  and  strong  feel- 
ings, she  nursed  an  ambition  which  was 
stronger  than  them  all.  She  had  the  knack, 
partly  natural,  partly  the  result  of  keen  ob- 
serving ])owers,  of  detecting  at  once  the 
mental  value,  and,  so  to  speak,  the  moral 
weight,  of  those  with  whom  she  came  in 
contact;  and  this  gift,  so  dangerous  to  a 
woman,  necessarily  imparted  a  harshness  to 
her  character,  and  robbed  her  of  that  trust- 
ing, clinging  tendency  which  is  woman's 
greatest  charm.  Young  as  she  was,  she 
busied  herself  in  all  the  intrigues  of  the  daj', 
and  her  beauty,  her  fascinating  manners,  her 
extraordinary  influence  over  every  thing  that 
wore  a  beard,  rendered  her  a  most  dangerous 
enemy,  a  most  desirable  and  efficient  partisan. 
From  her  kinsman's  house  at  Boughton  she 
corresponded  with  the  leading  men  of  the 
Cavalier  party,  and  Lord  Vaux  himself,  in  all 
his  wisdom  of  years  and  experience  of  in- 
trigue, was  indebted  to  beautiful  ^Liry  Cave 
for  many  a  happy  resource,  many  a  deep-laid 
and  successful  scheme. 

Every  one  in  the.  house  adored  her.  The 
respectful  and  austere  mojor-domo,  a  condi- 
tion of  whose  very  existence  it  was  to  pre- 
serve on  all  occasions  a  demeanor  of  super- 
natural decorum,  would  follow  her  about  with 
his  eyes,  and  dodge  after  her  with  flowers 
and  porcelain  and  choice  old  glass,  and  every 
device  he  could  think  of,  to  win  the  reward 
of  a  word  and  a  smile;  and  the  little  page- 
boy, the  lowest  of  all  the  varlets  in  the  estab- 
lishment, spent  a  whole  night  on  the  staircase 
In  darkness  and  tears  when  he  heard  that 
"  Mistress  Mary  was  ill  at  ease,  and  troubled 
with  a  slight  cold." 

So  she  turned  and  wound  them  all  round 
her  finger — and  why  not  ?  The  lower  ani- 
mals have  their  natural  arms,  offensive  and 
defensive ;    the   ox  his  horns,  the  tiger  his 
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claws,  tlie  serpent  his  guile,  man  his  obstinacy, 
and  woman  her  beauty :  the  last  is  the  most 
fearful  weapon  of  all,  and  right  well  does  she 
know  its  advantages  and  its  use. 

Even  now  old  Sir  Giles,  keen  sportsman  as 
he  is,  cannot  but  feel  that  his  attention  to  the 
business  of  the  day  is  much  distracted  by  his 
daughter's  friend ;  that  if  "  Diamond  "  could 
have  a  rival  in  his  admiration  and  attention, 
it  would  be  beautiful  Mary  Cave. 

She  ought  to  be  very  happy,  speeding  along 
in  all  the  enjoyment  of  health  and  power, 
and  conscious  charms,  and  the  delightful  mo- 
tion of  Bayard's  easy  gallop.  And  yet  there 
is  a  little  black  imp  sitting  behind  her  that  no 
gallop  on  earth  can  shake  off — a  secret  sorrow 
nestling  at  that  proud,  wayward  heart  which 
no  triumphs  of  beauty  and  influence  can  stifle 
or  eradicate.  Both  girls  laugh  out  merrily  as 
they  fly  along,  but  timid  Grace  AUonby  is 
alarmed  about  herself;  dauntless  Mary  Cave 
is  uneasy  about  another:  the  latter's  frame  of 
mind  is  the  least  enviable  of  the  two. 

And  now  the  little  party  are  winding  slowly 
along  the  brook-side  in  the  valley  down  by 
Althorpe.  Many  a  noble  elm  and  stately 
oak  nods  above  their  heads,  many  a  patch  of 
sedge  and  rushes  shakes  and  rustles  to  the 
quest  of  the  busy  spaniels  and  the  long  poles 
of  the  falconer  and  his  assistants.  Far  and 
wide,  to  right  and  left,  extends  a  prairie-like 
and  undulating  pasture,  nourishing  here  and 
there  a  few  scattered  flocks  feeding  in  the 
sun.  Xear  one  or  two  small  hamlets,  a  few 
posts  and  rails,  or  an  old  straggling,  over- 
grown hedge,  denote  an  attempt  at  cultivation 
and  enclosure,  but  the  general  character  of 
the  district  is  wild,  nomadic,  and  i)rovocative 
of  galloping. 

"  What  a  country  for  a  flight ! "  says  Mary 
Cave,  bringing  her  obedient  horse  alongside 
of  the  old  kniglit's  well-trained  steed,  and 
loosening  the  jesses  of  the  hawk  upon  her 
wrist,  no  unworthy  rival  to  "Diamond"  her- 
self. "  Look  well  to  your  laurels  to-day.  Sir 
Giles.  '  Dewdrop  '  and  her  mistress  are  both 
bent  on  victory,  and  I  shall  wear  the  heron's 
plume  to-night  in  my  hair  or  never  hawk 
again ! " 

Even  as  she  spoke  the  short,  shrill  bark  of 
a  spaniel,  and  a  rush  of  his  companions 
towards  a  sedgy,  marshy  piece  of  ground, 
startled  Grace  Allonby  and  her  palfrey  out 
of  the  pleasant  mutual  understanding  to 
which  they  had  arrived,  and  a  glorious  wide- 
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winged  heron  rose  slowly  into  the  air,  flap- 
ping his  way  with  heavy,  measured  strokes, 
his  long  legs  tucked  behind  him,  his  little 
head  thrown  back,  his  sharp  scissors-like  beak 
protruding  over  the  distended  crop,  heavy 
with  the  spoils  of  last  night's  fishing  excur- 
sion. Mary's  quick  eye  has  caught  him  in  an 
instant.  Like  lightning  she  has  freed  her 
hawk  from  hood  and  jesses,  and  with  the 
same  movement  that  urges  her  horse  to  a 
canter,  "  Dewdrop  "  is  tossed  aloft  into  the 
air. 

Sir  Giles  is  not  much  slower  in  his  arrange- 
ments. Like  an  old  sportsman  he  is  method- 
ical in  all  matters  connected  with  the  field, 
but  "  Diamond  "  understands  her  master,  and 
her  master  can  depend  on  "Diamond,"  so 
she  is  not  three  strokes  of  her  wing  behind 
her  rival,  and  soaring  at  once  high  into  the 
air,  has  caught  sight  of  prey  and  competitoi- 
almost  before  the  heron  is  aware  of  his  two 
natural  and  implacable  foes. 

Too  soon,  however,  it  strikes  him  that  his 
position  is  one  of  imminent  and  mortal  dan- 
ger. With  a  grating,  harsh  cry,  a  "crake, 
crake,"  of  mingled  discomfort  and  alarm,  he 
proceeds  slowly  to  disgorge  from  his  pouch 
the  weighty  spoils  of  his  overnight's  sport. 
The  dead  fish  glisten  white  and  silvery  as 
they  fall  through  the  sunny  air,  and  the 
lightened  heron,  whose  instinct  teaches  him. 
there  is  no  safety  but  on  high,  wheels  up- 
wards by  a  series  of  gyrations  farther  and 
farther  still,  till  he  seems  but  a  speck  in  the 
bright  element  to  the  straining  eyes  that  are 
watching  the  flight  from  below.  But  there 
is  another  higher  still  than  he  is,  and  yet  an- 
other wheeling  rapidly  upward  to  gain  the 
desired  point  of  "vantage."  The  topmost 
speck  falls  suddenly  headlong  several  hundred 
feet,  past  the  pursued  and  his  pursuer,  down, 
down,  nearly  to  the  summit  of  a  huge  old 
elm,  but  recovering  herself,  once  more  resumes 
her  flight,  with  even  greater  vigor  and  deter- 
mination than  at  first. 

"Peste!  elle  a  manqu6e!"  exclaims  Mary 
in  the  language  of  her  youth,  while  a  flush  of 
vexation  burns  on  her  handsome  features,  and 
she  admonishes  her  steed  with  hand  and  rein 
to  make  no  more  "  mistakes"  like  that  last 
at  a  time  when  earthly  considerations  should 
not  be  allowed  to  divert  his  rider's  attention 
from  the  business  going  on  above.  "  Dew- 
drop "  has  indeed  made  a  failure,  and  she 
seeks  in  vain  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace,  for 
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"Diamond  "  has  now  gained  the  vantage  point, 
and  swooping  down  like  a  thunderbolt,  beak 
and  talons,  and  weight  and  impetus,  all 
brought  to  bear  at  once  on  the  devoted  heron, 
brings  him  headlong  with  her  through  the  air, 
turning  over  and  over  in  their  fall  to  that 
green  earth  from  which  he  will  never  rise 
again. 

And  now  Sir  Giles  is  riding  for  his  life, 
spurring  his  good  horse  across  the  rushy- 
pastures,  keen  and  happy  and  triumphant  as 
a  boy  at  his  falcon's  success;  whilst  Mary 
dashes  along  by  his  side,  inwardly  provoked, 
though  she  is  too  proud  to  show  it,  at  the 
failure  of  her  favorite ;  and  Grace,  with  fretting 
palfrey  and  secret  misgivings,  follows  carefully 
at  a  less  break-neck  pace  in  the  rear. 

It  is  a  service  of  danger  to  take  a  heron 
from  a  hawk,  or  a  hawk  from  a  heron,  even 
after  the  most  prolonged  and  exhausting  flight. 
The  victim,  breathless  and  stunned  though  he 
be,  has  generally  sufficient  strength  and  energy 
left  to  make  good  use  of  the  sharp  and 
formidable   weapon  with  which   nature   has 
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provided  him;  and  as  thrusts  of  his  long  beak 
are  delivered  with  extraordinary  accuracy,  and 
aimed  always  at  the  eye  of  his  caj)tor,  he  is  a 
formidable  opponent  even  in  the  last  struggles 
of  defeat  and  death. 

"  A  fair  flight.  Mistress  Mary,  and  an  honest 
victory,"  said  Sir  Giles,  as  he  j)lucked  a  long, 
shapely  feather  from  the  dead  bird's  wing, 
and  presented  it  with  playful  courtesy  to  his 
antagonist.  " '  Diamond '  is  still  unconquered, 
and  you  shall  wear  the  heron's  ))lume  to-night 
in  your  bonnie  locks  in  token  of  forgiveness ! 
Said  I  well,  sweetheart?" 

"  Sir  Giles,  I  might  forgive  a  fault,  but  I 
never  forgive  a  failure,"  was  the  laughing 
reply ;  yet  to  a  keen  observer  the  expression 
of  her  face,  the  curl  of  her  ruddy  lip  as  she 
spoke,  would  have  denoted  more  truth  in  the 
sentiment  than  she  would  herself  have  been 
wiUing  to  admit. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  the  ])oor  heron,"  was  all 
Grace  Allonby  remarked,  as  they  remounted 
their  horses  to  commence  their  homeward 
journey. 
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And  a  lovely  ride  they  had  over  the  wild 
moorland  and  the  green  undulations  that 
waved  between  the  wooded  hill  of  Holmby, 
and  the  sweet,  fragrant  valley  along  which  the 
quiet  Nene  was  stealing  his  silver  way.  Those 
were  the  days  when  the  early  morning  air  was 
esteemed  the  best  cosmetic  for  the  cheek  of 
beauty,  when  ladies  did  not  sit  over  the  fire 
till  dusk  and  then  flutter  out  like  birds  of 
night  for  a  gentle  stroll  to  the  hothouses,  or 
a  half-hour's  saunter  in  a  pony-carriage.  Our 
little  party  had  breakfasted  at  daybreak,  had 
been  in  the  saddle  since  the  sun  was  up,  and 
had  got  their  day's  sport  concluded  by  the 
time  that  we  of  the  modern  school  would 
have  finished  breakfast.  There  is  nothing 
like  early  rising.  We  have  ourselves  tried  it, 
and  we  speak  from  experience  when  we  insist 
that  it  is  profitable,  poetical,  healthy,  and  in- 
vigorating; nevertheless  candor  compels  us  to 
admit  that  for  its  systematic  practice  we  en- 
tertain a  cordial  detestation. 

A  lovely  ride  they  had.  In  front  of  them 
extended  the  rich  valley  of  the  Nene,  smiling 
with  cultivation,  dotted  with  trees  and  hedge- 
rows, and  standard  thorns  growing  stunted 
and  sturdy  here  and  there,  backed  by  the 
distant  buildings  of  Northampton  and  the 
light  cloud  of  white  smoke  that  curled  above 


the  town.  To  their  left  wide  and  uncultivated 
moorlands,  with  occasional  stretches  of  vivid 
green  pasture,  and  many  a  patch  of  gorse  and 
clump  of  alders,  swept  away  over  the  rising 
eminence  of  Spratton  (on  the  skv-line  of 
which  a  string  of  packhorses  could  clearly  be 
distinguished  as  they  neared  the  little  hamlet, 
where  they  would  stop  and  refresh),  and 
melted  into  a  dim  haze  of  beauty  under  the 
crest  of  Hazelbeech,  crowned  with  a  swarthy 
grove  of  giant  forest  trees,  frowning  down  on 
the  sunny  valley  below ;  behind  them,  sharp  cut- 
ting against  the  sky,  a  long,  level  plain,  that 
was  ere  long  to  earn  its  immortality  under  the 
name  of  Naseby  Field,  showed  clear  and  hard 
and  cheerless,  as  though  its  only  harvest  was 
to  be  the  gathering  of  the  slaughter ;  while 
the  towers  and  pinnacles  of  Holmby  Palace 
itself  shut  in  the  picture  in  their  immediate 
vicinity.  On  their  right  a  bank  of  waving 
gorse  hid  all  beyond  its  own  wild  beauties 
with  its  sharp,  dark  verdure,  and  its  little  yel- 
low blossoms  scattered  like  the  drops  of  a 
golden  shower  over  its  surface.  Sir  Giles 
plucked  one  as  he  passed  with  a  sly  smile. 
"  When  the  gorse  is  out  of  bloom,  young 
ladies,"  quoth  Sir  Giles,  "  then  is  kissing  out 
of  fashion  !  "  Grace  Allonby  laughed  and 
blushed,  and   playfully  bid  her  father  "not 
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talk  nonsense;"  but  Mary  Cave,  drawing  her 
horse  nearer  to  that  of  her  gentle  friend, 
commenced  moralizing  after  her  own  fashion 
on  the  old  knight's  trite  and  somewhat  coarse 
remark. 

"  Yes,  Gracey,"  said  she,  smoothing  back 
the  folds  of  her  rich  brown  hair,  which  shone 
and  glistened  in  the  sun,  "  Sir  Giles  is  right. 
So  it  is,  and  so  it  has  ever  been.  There  is  no 
day  in  the  year  when  the  blossom  is  off  the 
gorse,  from  the  brightest  s])lendors  of  July  to 
the  bitterest  snow-storms  of  December.  There 
is  no  phase  of  life,  from  the  triumph  of  suc- 
cess to  the  agony  of  disa])pointment,  ■which  is 
not  affected  by  woman's  influence  and  woman's 
smile,  I  used  to  wisii,  dear,  that  I  had  been 
born  a  man.  I  thank  my  fate  now  that  I  am 
a  woman.  I  have  more  j)oioer  as  I  am,  and 
2')oiver  is  what  I  love  best  in  the  world.  They 
are  only  puppets,  Gracey,  after  all ;  and  if  we 
are  but  true  to  ourselves,  it  is  for  us  to  pull 
the  strings  and  set  the  figures  moving  at  our 
will.  I  saw  a  pretty  toy  once  at  the  French 
Court  that  was  brought  there  in  a  box  by  a 
certain  Italian  juggler,  in  which  little  dressed- 
iip  dolls  acted  a  mystery  in  dumb  show,  and 
the  juggler,  sitting  in  liis  dark  corner,  man- 
aged all  the  wires,  and  made  each  play  its 
appointed  part.  Grace,  I  thought  to  myself, 
men  are  but  dressed-up  dolls  after  all;  it  is 
women  that  have  the  strings  in  their  liands, 
if  they  will  but  use  them.  I  have  never  let 
one  go  yet,  my  dear,  and  I  never  will.  Con- 
fess— is  it  not  delightful  to  have  one's  own 
way  ?  " 

"  I  should  think  it  must  be,"  replied  Grace, 
who  never  could  get  hers,  even  with  her 
horse  ;  "  and  yet  it  must  be  a  great  responsi- 
bility too,"  she  added,  with  a  look  of  profound 
reflection.  "  I  think  1  would  rather  give  way, 
that  is,  if  I  liked  people  ;  and  I  don't  think  I 
could  like  anybody  very  much  that  I  wasn't  a 
little  afraid  of" 

Mary's  lip  curled  contemptuously,  yet  a 
pang  shot  through  her  too.  ^Yas  there  one 
before  whom  her  proud  spirit  would  quail — 
for  whom  that  eager,  undisciplined  heart  would 
ache  with  a  pain  only  known  to  the  strong, 
tameless  nature?  It  is  the  wild  bird  that 
beats  itself  to  death  against  the  bars  of  its 
cage ;  the  wild  flower  that  droops  and  withers 
in  the  close  confinement  of  a  hothouse. 
Woe  to  him  whom  Mary  loved,  if  he  loved  her 
too!  Nevertheless,  she  laughed  merrily  as 
she   replied,  "Nonsense,  Grace,  afraid!    I 


never  feared  mortal  thing  yet,  and  least  of  all 
would  I  fear  a  man  that  professed  himself  tc 
be  my  slave  ;  and  yet,  dear,  I  have  my  own 
ideas  of  what  a  man  ought  to  be.  ]\Iind,  I 
don't  say  I  know  one  that  comes  up  to  them. 
He  should  be  proud  as  Lucifer — not  in  ap- 
pearance and  demeanor,  far  from  it.  I  weald 
have  him  courteous  and  kindly  to  all,  gentle 
and  chivalrous  and  conciliating  in  his  manners, 
but  at  heart  unimpressionable  and  unyielding 
as  adamant.  I  would  have  him  cherish  some 
high  ambition,  to  which  he  would  sacrifice  all 
tliat  was  dearest  to  him  in  life,  ay,  sacrifice 
7??e  myself  if  he  loved  me  to  madness;  and  he 
should  smile  when  he  did  it  as  if  nothing  could 
make  him  wince  or  waver  in  his  purpose.  He 
must  be  clever,  of  course,  and  looked  on  with 
admiration  and  envy  by  his  fellow-men,  or  he 
would  be  no  mate  for  me;  and  he  must  give 
way  to  me  for  an  instant  on  no  single  point 
more  than  I  would  to  him." 

Grace~  opened  her  large,  dark  eyes  with 
astonishment:  she  had  her  mother's  eyes,  as 
Sir  Giles  often  remarked,  dark  and  soft  and 
full  like  a  fawn's. 

"  And  if  you  were  both  so  obstinate," 
observed  Grace,  "  and  you  loved  him  so  very 
much,  what  would  you  do  if  you  disagreed.'"' 

"  I  would  break  my  heart,  but  I  would  never 
yield  an  inch  !  "  was  the  reply  ;  "  or  I  would 
break  liis,  to  hate  myself  ever  afterwards,  and 
love  him  perhaps  none  the  worse  for  that." 

"While  she  si)oke,  a  light  broke  over  Mary's 
countenance  wiiich  softened  it  into  beauty 
such  as  struck  even  her  companion  with  a  new 
and  fervent  admiration,  but  it  faded  as  it  came, 
and  her  features  soon  recovered  their  usual 
joyous,  careless,  and  somewhat  hard  expression 
of  self-dependence  and  self-satisfaction. 

But  Grace's  womanly  nature,  true  to  itself, 
recoiled  from  such  sentiments  as  these.  "In- 
deed, Mary,"  said  she,  "  I  think  it  would  be 
very  uncomfortable.  If  I  liked  anybody  so 
much,  I  should  wish  him  to  like  me  too,  and 
I  would  give  in  to  him  on  every  single  ])oint, 
and  find  out  every  thing  he  wanted,  and  try 
to  make  him  happy;  and  if  I  failed  I  should 
not  be  angry  with  liim,  but  I  think  I  should 
be  very  miserable,  and  I  am  sure  I  should  sit 
down  and  cry.  But  I  should  not  like  liim  to 
be  such  a  person  as  you  describe.  I  would 
rather  have  him  good-looking  and  good- 
natured  and  cheerful  and  brave  certainly,  and 
I  should  not  mind  his  being  a  little  hasty,  and 
very  loyal  to  the  king,  and — like  my  father,  in 
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short,  but  younger,  of  course,  and — don't 
laugh  at  me,  Mary — I  think  I  sliould  like  him 
to  have  dark  eyes  and  hair." 

"O  Grace,  what  a  child  you  are!"  was 
the  reply;  and  Mary  jnit  her  horse  once 
more  into  a  canter,  and  raised  his  mettle  with 
voice  and  hand,  turning  and  winding  him  at 
her  will,  and  seeking  vent  for  the  exuberance 
of  her  spirits  or  the  depth  of  her  feelings — for 
no  mortal  ever  was  allowed  to  ])enetrate  her 
real  sentiments — in  the  delightful  exercise  of 
skilful  equitation. 

But  to  give  our  reader  some  slight  insight 
into  the  character  of  this  young  lady,  still 
young  in  years  and  beauty,  though  matured  in 
knowledge  of  the  world,  we  must  be  permitted 
to  recount  a  little  scene  that  occurred  at  the 
royal  palace  of  Hampton  Court  a  year  or  two 
previous  to  the  events  we  have  now  taken 
upon  us  to  describe. 

One  of  the  merry  masques  or  pageants 
which  were  the  delight  of  our  ancestors,  and 
which  were  keenly  appreciated  by  royalty 
itself,  had  just  been  concluded;  the  great 
nobles  of  the  Court  had  left  the  Presence ; 
the  King  himself  had  retired  to  his  apart- 
ments, harassed  and  fatigued  with  the  respon- 
sibilities of  a  ruler,  and  the  many  difficulties 
which  in  all  ranks  hedge  in  the  movements  of 
an  opinionated  man.  None  but  the  Queen 
and  her  immediate  household,  with  two  or 
three  especial  favorites  and  high  officers  of 
the  Court,  were  left ;  and  Henrietta's  French 
love  of  gaiety  and  natural  flow  of  spirits 
prompted  her  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  re- 
laxing for  half  an  hour  the  decorum  and 
formality  which  have  ever  been  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  the  English  Court. 

"  A  game  of  forfeits !  A  cotillon  '  and  a 
forfeit  for  the  loser,  to  be  decided  by  my 
ladies  and  myself.  Marguerite! — Marie! 
That  will  be  charming,"  exclaimed  her  Ma- 
jesty, clapping  her  hands  in  the  exuberance 
of  her  merriment,  her  keen  eyes  sparkling, 
and  her  little  French  person  quivering  with 
delight  at  the  prospect. 

"  Bansez,  milor!  voila  le  jeu  qui  com- 
mence!" and  she  gave  her  hand  with  much 
dignity  to  the  most  accomj)lished  young 
nobleman  of  his  time,  whose  air  of  self-pos- 
session and  gravity  was  somewhat  at  variance 
with  the  general  mirth  and  festivity  of  the 
other  courtiers,  and  herself  comm.enced  the 
measure,  in  which  all  were  in  duty  bound  to 
join. 
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It  was  a  foolish  game,  somewhat  provoca- 
tive of  levity,  and  calculated  to  have  given 
scandal  to  the  Puritans  of  the  time,  involving 
much  dancing,  changes  of  partners,  and  the 
infliction  of  quaint  forfeits  on  those  who  failed 
in  its  complicated  conditions.  A  venerable 
Lady  of  the  Bedchamber  was  condemned  to 
dance  "  a  saraband "  with  a  certain  future 
Chancellor,  whose  forte  was  scarcely  bodily 
grace  or  agility.  A  young  maid  of  honor, 
blushing  to  the  tips  of  her  fingers,  had  to 
receive  the  homage,  offered  on  their  knees, 
of  all  the  gentlemen  there  present.  And 
lastly,  Mary  Cave,  then  attached  to  the  ])er- 
son  of  the  Queen,  was  adjudged  to  stand  in 
the  midst  of  the  admiring  throng,  and  accept 
a  chaste  salute  from  an  individual  of  the  op- 
posite sex,  to  be  chosen  by  lot. 

"  No,  sir !"  said  the  Queen,  as  the  future 
Chancellor,  who  imagined  himself  to  be  the 
hap])y  man,  stepped  forward,  with  a  gay  and 
debonair  demeanor,  to  exact  the  penalty  ;  "it 
is  reserved  for  a  younger  man — and  a  better 
courtier,"  she  added,  somewhat  lower,  but 
loud  enough  for  the  mortified  candidate  to 
overhear.  "  Stand  forward,  Marie,"  she  pro- 
ceeded, laughing  roguishly ;  "  and  you, 
milor  !  claim  your  rights  ! " 

It  was  the  same  young  nobleman  who  had 
already  been  honored  with  her  Majesty's 
hand  in  the  dance ;  who  had  acquitted  him- 
self with  the  ease  and  grace  of  an  accom- 
plished cavalier,  but  witii  a  grave  and  pre- 
occupied air,  as  of  one  whose  thoughts  were 
faraway  from  scenes  of  mirth  and  revelry, 
and  who  now  stepped  forward  with  a  ])ro- 
found  reverence  to  claim  from  Mistress  Mary 
Cave  a  ])enalty  which  any  other  gentleman  in 
the  presence  would  have  readily  given  his 
best  hawk,  his  best  hound,  or  his  best  horse 
to  exact. 

And  this  was  the  only  man  in  the  room  on 
whom  she  would  have  hesitated  for  an  instant 
to  confer  that  which  was  in  those  times  ac- 
counted a  mere  mark  of  courtesy  and  friendly 
regard.  She  would  have  offered  her  cheek 
to  any  one  of  them,  from  intriguing  Harry 
Jermyn  to  profligate  George  Goring,  without 
moving  a  muscle  of  her  proud,  cold  face;  but 
when  this  young  nobleman  approached  her 
with  his  chivalrous  deference  of  manner,  and 
his  simple,  courteous,  self-possessed  air,  Mary 
felt  her  heart  beating,  and  knew  her  cheek 
was  blushing,  as  heart  and  cheek  had  never 
beat  and  blushed  before. 
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He  was  her  master,  and  she  knew  it. 
Slight  as  was  their  acquaintance,  she  had  seen 
and  heard  enough  of  him  to  be  aware  that 
his  was  a  strong,  stern  nature,  keen  of  intel- 
lect and  indomitable  of  will,  which  she  had 
no  chance  of  ever  subjugating — that  his  mind 
was  of  that  superior  order  which  breaks 
through  the  meshes  of  pleasure,  and  dispels 
the  illusions  of  romance.  Her  woman's 
instinct  told  her  that  he  nourished  some  lofty 
purpose,  which  woman's  influence  would  never 
be  suffered  to  affect ;  and  simply  because  she 
knew  it  was  quite  impossible  that  she  could 
ever  win  liis  homage,  like  a  very  woman,  she 
would  have  given  her  heart's  blood  to  possess 
it,  if  only  for  an  hour. 

He  stepped  up  to  her,  slowly  and  courte- 
ously. He  did  not  even  take  her  hand;  but 
he  lifted  one  of  the  long,  brown  ringlets  that 
fell  heavily  across  her  bosom,  pressed  it  to 
his  lips,  dropped  it,  and  retired,  with  another 
low  reverence,  and  without  ever  raising  his 
eyes  to  her  face. 

He  slept  calmly  and  peacefully  that  night. 
"When  he  woke  on  the  morrow,  his  thoughts 
were  of  the  great  Cause  and  the  country's 
good  ;  of  measures,  and  principles,  and  coun- 
sellors— of  judicious  laws  and  a  happy  people ; 
of  ancient  sages  and  classic  patriotism ;  a 
little  of  his  fair  young  wife,  whom  he  loved 
with  a  sober,  temperate,  and  rational  love; — 
and  he  rose  to  pray  earnestly  for  strength  and 
means  to  carry  out  the  great  work  on  which 
his  heart  and  soul  were  bent. 

Her  rest  was  fitful  and  broken,  disturbed 
by  strange,  wild  dreams,  of  which  the  central 
figure  was  still  a  slight  and  nervous  form,  a 
keen,  dark, intellectual  face,  a  compressed  and 
resolute  lip — the  lip  that  had  caressed  her 
hair.  She  had  detaclied  that  ringlet  from  the 
rest,  and  lay  with  her  hands  folded  over  it, 
and  clasping  it  to  her  bosom.  When  she 
rose  it  was  to  a  new  and  strange  sensation — 
to  a  wild,  keen  thrill  of  pleasure,  dashed  with 
shame — to  a  galling  feeling  of  subjection, 
that  had  yet  in  it  a  dependence  most  delight- 
ful. She  would  have  been  torn  in  pieces 
rather  tiian  confess  it  even  to  herself,  but  she 
loved  Falkland,  and  it  was  a  changed  world 
to  Mary  Cave  from  that  night  for  ever  after ! 

The  gambols  of  one  of  them  are  apt  to 
disturb  the  equanimity  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
equine  race  who  are  within  hearing  and  sight 
of  such  vagaries.  Nor  was  Grace  Allonby's 
palfrey,  on  whom  its  mistress  could  never  be 


induced  to  impose  proper  terms  of  coercion, 
any  exception  to  this  general  rule  of  insub- 
ordination. 

Ere  our  little  party  had  descended  into  the 
valley  of  Brampton,  and  reached  the  ford  by 
which  they  were  to  cross  the  river,  poor 
Grace  was  certainly  no  longer  mistress  of  the 
animal  she  rode ;  and  it  was  with  a  pitiable 
expression  of  helplessness  and  terror  on  her 
countenance,  at  which  even  her  father  and 
her  companion  could  scarce  help  laughing, 
that  she  plunged  into  the  ford,  now  some- 
what swollen  and  turbulent  from  the  late 
rain. 

"  Father !  what  shall  I  do  ?  He's  going  to 
lie  down ! "  screamed  Grace,  as  the  wilful 
])alfrey,  turning  liis  head  to  the  stream, 
plunged  and  pawed  into  deeper  water,  that 
already  drenched  his  rider's  skirts  to  the 
waist.  Mary  Cave  was  ere  this  on  the  oppo- 
site side  with  Sir  Giles ;  the  latter,  turning 
suddenly  to  his  daughter's  assistance,  checked 
his  liorse  so  fiercely  that  the  animal  reared 
straight  on  end,  and  then  struck  his  spurs  so 
deep  into  its  sides  that  the  good  horse  grew 
restive,  and  refused  to  face  the  water  on  such 
terms ;  and  Grace  might  at  least  have  ex- 
perienced a  very  complete  wetting,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  assistance  of  another  Cavalier, 
who,  coming  up  at  a  smart  trot  from  behind, 
dashed  in  to  the  rescue  of  the  astonished 
girl,  and  himself  guiding  her  palfrey  to  the 
bank,  brought  her,  with  many  apologies  for 
his  timely  interference,  in  safety  to  her  father's 
side. 

"  Well  and  promptly  done,  young  sir,"  said 
Sir  Giles,  as,  after  wringing  the  wet  from  his 
daughter's  habit,  and  replacing  her  on  her 
horse,  he  turned  to  thank  the  new-comer  for 
his  unexpected  assistance.  "  May  I  inquire 
to  whom  I  have  the  honor  of  being  so  much 
indebted  ?  "  added  the  courteous  old  Cavalier. 

The  stranger  reined  in  his  horse,  and  lift- 
ing liis  hat,  made  a  profound  bow  as  lie 
replied,  "  My  name  is  Hum])hrey  Bosville, 
cornet  in  Colepe])per's  Horse,  and  about  to 
join  his  Majesty's  forces  at  Newbury.  1  have 
orders  to  proceed  to  Boughton,  with  dis- 
patches for  Lord  Falkland.  Am  I  in  the 
right  road  ?  " 

Mary's  eye  sparkled  and  her  cheek  flushed. 

"  For  Lord  Falkland  ?  "  she  inquired  ;  "  is 
he,  then,  expected  by  Lord  Vaux  ?  " 

The  cornet  made  another  profound  bow  as 
he   replied   in   the  affirmative;    but  he,  too, 
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blushed  to  encounter  the  glance  of  those  deep 
blue  eyes,  and  the  self-possession  with  which 
he  had  commenced  the  interview  seemed  to 
have  entirely  deserted  him,  though  he  ac- 
cepted willingly  and  courteously  the  hospita- 
ble invitation  of  Sir  Giles  to  his  kinsman's 
house. 

"You  are  just  in  time  for  dinner,  sir.  My 
lord  will  be  well  pleased  to  see  you  or  any 
other  gallant  Cavalier.  Had  we  met  you  an 
hour  sooner  we  could  have  shown  you  as  fair 
a  flight  as  often  falls  to  a  sportsman's  lot  to 
behold.  I  can  show  you  now  the  best  hawk 
in  Christendom.  But  you  are  in  time  for 
dinner,  sir ;  and  we  will  give  you  a  hearty 
welcome,  and  drink  the  King's  health  after  it 
in  a  stoup  of  claret  worthy  of  the  toast ! " 

As  they  mounted  the  hill  towards  Bough- 
ton,  the  ladies,  we  may  be  sure,  did  not  lose 
the  opportunity  of  closely  inspecting  the 
person  and  general  appearance  of  Grace's 
new  acquaintance  ;  and  truth  to  tell,  Hum- 
phrey Bosville's  exterior  was  one  of  those  on 
which  the  feminine  eye  dwells  with  no  slight 
complacency. 

A  trifle  above  the  middle  size,  well  and 
strongly  built,  with  a  frame  promising  the 
vigor  of  manhood,  added  to  the  activity  of 
youth,  our  cornet  sat  his  strong  chestnut,  or  to 
use  the  language  of  the  time,  his  sorrel  horse, 
with  the  graceful  ease  of  a  man  who  has  from 
boyhood  made  the  saddle  his  home.  Like  a 
true  Cavalier,  his  dress  and  arms  exhibited  as 
much  splendor   as  was  compatible  with  the 

CHAPTER  IV.- 

LoRD  Vaux  is  pacing  his  old  hall  at 
Boughton,  with  a  scroll  in  his  hand,  on  which 
his  attention  seems  but  partially  fixed.  Ever 
and  anon  he  lifts  his  eyes  to  the  stained 
glass  windows,  through  which  the  noonday 
hght  is  streaming  in  floods  of  crimson  and 
purple  and  orange  ;  but  his  thoughts  are  far 
from  armorial  bearings  and  ancestral  jiomp. 
Ever  and  anon  he  rivets  them  on  the  polished 
oak  floor  beneath  his  feet,  but  still  he  fails  to 
derive  the  required  inspiration  for  his  task. 
Like  the  rest  of  his  party,  the  Cavalier  is 
puzzled  by  the  hopelessness  of  proving  "  two 
and  two  to  make  five."  His  fine  benevolent 
head,  from  which  the  long  hair  falls  in  clus- 
ters over  his  starched  ruff  and  black  velvet 
doublet,  is  that  of  a  philosoi^her  and  a  sage, 
one  whose  natural  element  is  study  and  con- 
templation rather  than  action  and  conflict 
with  his  kind  ;  yet  must  Lord  Vaux  calculate 
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exigencies  of  active  service, — a  good  deal 
more  of  variety  than  in  these  days  of  Prussian 
uniformity  would  be  permitted  to  a  soldier. 
On  his  head  he  wore  a  wide  Spanish  hat, 
adorned  witii  a  huge,  droo])ing  feather,  his 
buff"  coat  was  cut  and  slashed  in  the  most  ap- 
proved fashion,  and  a  rich  silk  scarf  of  deep 
crimson  wound  about  his  waist  to  mark  the 
contour  of  his  symmetrical  figure.  His  j)is- 
tols  were  richly  mounted,  his  sword  of  the 
longest,  his  spurs  of  the  heaviest;  all  his  aj)- 
pointments  marked  the  gentleman  and  the 
man  of  war,  dashed  with  tlie  not  inappropri- 
ate or  unpleasing  coxcombry  of  youth.  His 
oval  face,  shaded  by  the  long,  curling  love- 
locks so  much  afl^ected  by  his  party,  bore  a 
winning  expression  of  almost  feminine  soft- 
ness, attributable  to  his  large,  well-cut  hazel 
eyes, — such  eyes  as  belong  to  dispositions  at 
once  imaginative  and  impressionable  rather 
than  judicious  and  discerning;  but  his  high, 
regular  features,  straight  eyebrows,  and  deter- 
mined lip,  shaded  by  a  heavy  moustache,  re- 
deemed the  countenance  from  a  charge  of 
efl'eminacy,  and  stamped  on  him  the  bold, 
resolute  character  of  a  "  man  of  action,"  one 
that  could  be  depended  on  when  the  brave 
were  striking  for  their  lives. 

"  He  is  very  well  favored,  your  new  friend," 
whispered  Mary  Cave,  with  a  roguish  smile ; 
"  and,  Gracey,  there  must  be  '  something  in 
it.'  Look  if  he  has  not  got  dark  eyes  and 
hair." 


-"  FALIvLAND," 

men  and  means,  and  munitions  of  war,  ay, 
don  breastplate  and  back-piece,  and  if  need 
be,  leave  the  splendors  of  his  home  and  the 
quiet  retirement  of  his  study  for  the  hardships 
of  campaigning, — the  wild  alarums  of  a 
stricken  field. 

He  listens  anxiously  for  an  expected  foot- 
step. Like  many  another  contemplative  na- 
ture, he  is  prone  to  place  dependence  on  those 
who  show  no  hesitation  in  taking  the  initia- 
tive. He  is  capable  of  enthusiasm,  generos- 
ity, and  self-sacrifice,  but  an  exam])le  must  be 
set  him  for  the  exhibition  of  these  virtues. 
Without  some  one  to  show  him  the  way,  his 
lordship  would  never  move  a  step  in  any 
direction,  right  or  wrong.  How  many  such 
natures  were  forced  into  the  stream  of  j)oliti- 
cal  strife  by  the  exigencies  of  the  times  in 
which  they  lived !  How  many  were  willing 
to  suffer  fines,  humiliation,  and  imprisonment 
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for  a  cause  which  they  esteemed  sacred  solely 
because  their  fathers  did.  Old  men  of  four- 
score years  were  simple  and  enthusiastic  as 
boys.  Lord  Vaux,  now  past  middle  age, 
found  liimself,  at  a  period  of  life  when  most 
men  are  willing  to  seek  ease  and  repose,  in- 
volved in  all  the  intrigues  of  statesmanship 
and  the  labors  of  civil  war.  Cavaliers  and 
Roundheads,  the  two  watchwords  of  party, 
had  set  Merry  England  by  the  ears.  The 
precise  Puritan,  with  his  close-cropped  hair, 
his  sad-colored  raiment,  his  long  sword,  and 
biblical  ])hraseology,  was  up  and  in  the  field 
under  the  same  discipline  which  scarce  served 
to  control  tlie  excesses  of  his  roystering 
enemy,  the  swaggering,  dissipated,  reckless, 
yet  cliivalrous  Cavalier,  whose  code  of  duty 
and  morality  seemed  but  to  consist  of  two 
])rinciples,  if  so  they  could  be  called,  viz.,  to 
drink,  and  strike  for  the  king. 

Such  was  the  e.\treme  type  of  either  party, 
and  to  one  or  other  must  sober  men  of  all 
ranks  and  ages  more  or  less  incline. 

But  a  step  is  heard  in  the  outer  hall,  the 
tramp  of  horses  strikes  upon  the  ear,  the 
bustle  of  servants  marshalling  an  honored 
and  expected  guest  breaks  on  the  stillness  of 
the  well-ordered  household,  and  a  smile  of 
inexpressible  relief  lights  up  Lord  Vaux's  face 
as  he  advances  to  greet  his  guest  with  all 
the  ceremonious  cordiality  of  an  old  English 
welcome. 

"  I  have  ridden  far,  my  lord,"  said  the  new 
arrival,  "to  taste  your  hospitality;  and  in 
these  times  we  can  scarce  promise  to  repeat 
our  visits  to  our  friends.  But,  my  lord,  you 
seem  anxious  and  ill  at  ease.  You  have  suf- 
fered no  affliction  at  liome,  I  trust?  You 
have  no  bad  news  of  the  Cause?" 

"  I  am  indeed  harassed  and  at  my  wits' 
end,"  was  the  reply,  "  or  I  could  scarce  have 
failed  to  give  your  lordship  a  kinder  and  more 
hospitable  welcome.  But  I  am,  in  sooth, 
right  glad  to  see  you;  for  to  your  ingenuity 
and  to  your  advice  I  must  look  in  my  present 
straits.  This  is  no  question  of  a  crabbed 
Greek  reading,  or  a  complicated  equation, 
such  as  we  deliglited  in  happier  days  to  grap- 
ple withal,  but  a  serious  requirement  of  men, 
horses,  and  money  for  his  Most  Sacred 
Majesty;  a  requirement  that,  with  all  our  re- 
sources, we  shall  be  unable  to  fulfil,  and  yet 
without  which  the  Cause  is  well  nigh  hopeless. 
Does  Goring  think  I  am  like  the  alchemist 
we  have  read  of,  and  can  transmute  these  old 
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oak  carvings  to  mialloyed  gold  ?  or  does  that 
reckless  adventurer  believe  me  to  be  even  as 
himself?  to  regard  neither  honor  nor  credit, 
mercy  nor  justice,  and  to  fear  neither  God, 
nor  man,  nor  devil  ?  " 

"  Goring  is  a  useful  tool  where  he  is  placed, 
my  lord,"  was  the  reply ;  "  and  we  could  ill 
spare  liim  in  our  present  difficulties,  though 
sad  it  is  so  fair  a  cause  should  require  the 
supi)ort  of  such  as  he  has  proved  himself. 
Nevertheless,  permit  me  to  look  over  the  re- 
quirement. It  may  be  that  we  can  see  our 
way  more  plainly  by  our  joint  endeavors, 
than  when  we  fight  single-handed  against 
that  deadliest  of  foes,  an  empty  military 
chest." 

As  he  spoke  he  took  the  scroll  from  Lord 
Vaux's  hand  with  a  courteous  bow,  and  retir- 
ing into  one  of  the  deep  windows  of  the  hall, 
was  soon  busily  engaged  in  the  perusal  of  its 
contents. 

Lucius  Carey,  Viscount  Falkland,  was  one 
of  those  men  on  whom  no  remarkable  exterior 
stamps  the  superiority  which  they  enjoy  over 
their  fellow-creatures.  As  he  stands  in  the 
embrasure  of  that  window,  his  countenance 
grave  and  heated,  his  dress  disordered  with 
riding,  his  gestures  of  surprise  and  vexation, 
awkward  and  ungainly,  the  superficial  observer 
would  jironounce  him  to  be  a  mere  ordinary, 
somewhat  ill-looking,  mortal,  plainly  dressed, 
and  bearing  the  marks  neither  of  gentle  birth 
nor  mental  culture.  He  is  short  and  small 
of  stature,  of  no  imposing  port,  not  even  M'ilh 
the  assumption  of  energy  and  bustling  activity 
which  so  often  characterizes  the  movements 
of  little  men.  His  manner  is  unaffected  and 
plain  to  simplicity  ;  he  stoops  and  sways  his 
body  from  side  to  side  in  ludicrous  uncon- 
sciousness, as  wave  after  wave  of  ihought 
comes  rolling  in  upon  liis  brain,  pregnant 
with  reflection,  calculation,  and  resource. 
When  he  speaks  his  voice  is  harsh  and  un- 
musical, his  countenance  dark  and  un])rej5os- 
sessing,  for  he  is  laboring  in  mind,  wrestling 
with  a  difficulty,  and  bringing  all  the  powers 
of  his  mighty  intellect  to  bear  upon  the  strug- 
gle. And  now  he  grasps  it — now  the  colossal 
enemy  is  overthrown,  and  as  the  words  flow 
smoother  and  foster  from  his  lips,  as  sentence 
after  sentence  pours  itself  forth,  clearer  and 
more  comprehensive  and  more  concise,  the 
whole  countenance  changes  as  changes  the 
aspect  of  a  winter's  day  when  the  sun  breaks 
forth;  flashes  of  intelligence  beam  from  those 
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deep-set  falcon  eyes,  and  light  up  the  stern, 
sallow  face.  Rapid  and  impressive  action 
succeeds  the  slow  awkwardness  of  his  habitual 
movements  ;  the  slight  form  seems  to  dilate 
and  tower  into  dignity,  as  of  one  born  to 
command,  and  the  whole  man  is  changed,  by 
the  mere  influence  of  mind  over  matter,  into 
a  sage  and  a  hero  for  the  occasion. 

But  the  inspiration  passes  as  quickly  as  it 
comes.  The  knot  is  now  unravelled,  the  dif- 
ficulty is  solved.  He  has  seen  his  own  way 
to  surmount  it,  and,  more  than  that,  has  ex- 
plained it  to  the  inferior  intellect  of  his  friend, 
and  he  relapses  once  more  into  the  ordinary 
mortal,  while  an  expression  of  deep  weariness 
and  melancholy  settles  again  upon  his  fea- 
tures, as  of  one  who  is  harassed  and  distracted 
with  the  disappointments  and  heartburnings 
of  life ;  who  would  fain  cast  away  shield  and 
sword,  and  turn  aside  out  of  the  battle,  and 
lie  down  and  be  at  rest. 

Yet  was  it  not  always  so  with  this  young 
and  gifted  nobleman.  His  youth  seemed  to 
give  promise  of  a  brighter  future  than  is  often 
accorded  to  mortal  man.  Bred  in  his  father's 
vice-regal  court  of  Ireland,  he  enjoyed  oppor- 
tunities of  learning  and  cultivation  which  Avere 
not  thrown  away  upon  such  a  mental  organ- 
ization as  his.  At  eighteen  years  of  age  he 
was  skilled  beyond  his  fellows  in  all  the  exer- 
cises and  accomplishments  of  the  day.  He 
was  perfected  in  the  Latin  and  French  lan- 
guages, and  had  already  shown  that  energy 
and  perseverance  in  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge which  formed  so  distinguished  a  charac- 
teristic of  his  after-life.  Added  to  this,  he 
inherited  already  an  ample  fortune,  indepen- 
dent of  his  father — no  contemptible  advantage 
at  an  age  when  all  the  generous  and  liberal 
feelings  are  still  unwarped  and  unstifled  by 
the  sordid  cares  of  life.  He  was  thus  relieved 
from  the  many  anxieties  consequent  upon  in- 
adequate means,  which  are  too  apt  to  em- 
bitter the  sparkling  cup  of  youth,  and  had  the 
more  leisure  to  devote  himself  to  those  studies 
in  which  he  took  such  delight.  Firm  and 
resolute  to  the  verge  of  obstinacy  when  a 
point  was  to  be  gained,  it  is  related  of  him 
that,  wishing  to  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  Greek,  he  absented  himself  rigidly  from 
London  until  he  had  acquired  an  intimate 
familiarity  with  that  language,  nor  could  all 
the  persuasions  of  his  friends,  nor  the  intel- 
lectual temptations  of  the  capital  induce  him 
to  forego  the  determination  on  which  he  had 
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once  entered.  The  same  disposition  prompted 
him  to  marry  an  amiable  and  excellent  young 
lady,  in  defiance  of  the  wishes  of  his  family  ; 
and  a  generosity,  by  no  means  unnatural  in 
such  a  character,  induced  l)im  at  the  same 
time  to  offer  his  whole  fortune  for  the  liquida- 
tion of  his  father's  embarrassments,  he  him- 
self purposing  to  obtain  a  military  appoint- 
ment in  Holland,  and  win  his  own  livelihood 
and  that  of  his  family  with  his  sword.  In 
this  scheme  being  disappointed,  he  abandoned 
the  career  of  arms,  and  had  chalked  out  for 
himself  a  path  of  study  and  scholarship  when 
the  trumpet  of  civil  war  roused  him  from  his 
dream  of  literary  distinction  to  the  absorbing 
realities  of  the  strife. 

He  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  real  and  con- 
stitutional liberty,  and  although  his  rigid  love 
of  justice  and  regard  to  truth  commanded  the 
respect  of  the  Court  party,  as  his  affable  de- 
meanor and  genuine  kindliness  of  heart  won 
him  the  affections  of  all  men,  it  Avas  only 
when  the  throne  was  really  threatened  in  its 
justifiable  prerogatives,  that  he  declared  him- 
self openly  and  unreservedly  for  the  king. 
When  his  part  was  once  taken,  Charles  had 
no  more  devoted  adherent,  no  more  judicious 
adviser,  than  Lord  Falkland  ;  but  from  that 
time,  from  the  very  date  of  his  acce])ting  office 
under  the  Sovereign,  a  change  was  observed 
in  the  whole  temperament  and  demeanor  of 
the  young  nobleman.  He  who  used  to  be  so 
ready  of  wit,  so  fluent  of  discourse,  so  affable 
towards  his  associates,  liecame  reserved,  mo- 
rose, and  taciturn.  His  countenance  wore  an 
aspect  of  continual  dejection  ;  he  neglected 
his  studies,  his  amusements,  nay,  his  very 
dress.  All  things  became  distasteful  to  him, 
save  ceaseless  exertion  for  the  sake  of  his 
country.  Like  some  classic  patriot,  some 
Roman  augur  to  whom  Fate  had  vouchsafed 
a  glimpse  of  futurity,  he  mourned  in  anticipa- 
tion for  those  national  woes  which  he  already 
hoped  he  might  die  rather  than  live  to  be- 
hold. 

But  even  in  civil  war,  in  public  distress  as 
in  private  affliction,  man  must  dine ;  nay,  if 
he  is  one  of  the  porcelain  vessels  of  the  earth, 
and  has  performed  since  daybreak  a  long 
journey  on  horseback,  he  must  also  dress  for 
dinner  ;  and  therefore  Cornet  Bosville,  when, 
as  in  duty  bound,  he  had  delivered  his  dis- 
patches, betook  himself  to  the  chamber  Lord 
Vaux's  hospitality  had  provided  for  him,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  his  faithful  trooper  and 
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servant,  Hugh  Dymocke,  proceeded  to  tlie 
important  duty  of  adorning  liis  already  well- 
favored  person. 

Dymocke  disapproved  much  of  sucli  waste 
of  time.  One  led  horse,  to  carry  his  own  and 
his  master's  change  of  clothing,  did  not  admit 
of  his  turning  out  the  cornet  in  such  splendor 
as  he  liimself  thought  befitting,  and  were  it 
not  that  he  had  already  discovered  the  ad- 
vantages of  Lord  Vaux's  hospitality  and  the 
strength  of  his  ale,  he  would  probably  have 
urged  upon  liis  master  the  necessity  of  pro- 
ceeding on  their  journey  directly  their  horses 
were  fed,  and  the  tables  drawn  after  the  early 
dinner  in  the  great  hall. 

"  And  you  must  wear  the  pearl-colored 
hose,  I  warrant  me,  and  the  point-lace  collar 
of  which  we  have  but  one  with  us,  and  drip- 
ping wet  it  would  be  had  I  pushed  on  when 
you  bid  me,  and  followed  that  sHp  of  quality 
into  the  river  on  a  fool's  errand,"  grumbled 
Dymocke,  as  he  bustled  about,  unpacking  his 
master's  wallets,  and  vainly  regretting  certain 
splendid  apparel  and  a  beautiful  Toledo  walk- 
ing-rapier which  the  rebels  had  eased  them 
of  when  Waller's  horse  last  beat  up  their 
quarters  at  Tewkesbury.  "  They  will  serve 
directly,  and  the  quality  will  be  there,  rustling 
in  brocade  and  satins,  and  what  not;  eating 
and  drinking  of  the  best,  and  the  King's 
troops  starving,  and  merry  England  going  to 
the  Puritans  and  the  devil !  "  added  Dymocke, 
who  was  in  his  worst  of  humors,  albeit  moli- 
fied  to  a  certain  extent  by  recollections  of  the 
ale  aforesaid. 

Bosville  answered  nothing.  He  was  comb- 
ing out  his  long  lovelocks,  and  thinking  how 
bright  were  the  eyes  and  red  the  lips  of  the 
lady  who  had  scarcely  looked  at  him  during 
their  short  ride,  and  wishing  he  had  dragged 
her  instead  of  her  companion  out  of  the  brook, 
and  wondering  whether  she  would  observe 
him  at  dinner,  and  converse  with  him  after- 
wards ;  and  reflecting,  half-unconsciously,  on 
the  important  fact  that  pearl-silken  hose  and 
a  point-lace  collar  were  no  unbecoming  ad- 
juncts to  the  exterior  of  a  well-looking  young 
man. 

Many  years  afterwards  that  dinner  was  re- 
membered by  more  than  one  of  the  party. 
Happy  Humphrey  Bosville,  sitting  next  to 
Mary  Cave,  was  delighted  with  the  share  of 
attention  she  vouchsafed  to  bestow  upon  him; 
was  intoxicated  with  the  radiance  of  her  smiles 
the  very  atmosphere  of  her  beautj-.     He  could 
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not  mark,  nor  would  he  have  comprehended, 
the  eager,  restless  glance  she  flashed  ever  and 
anon  at  the  plain,  reserved,  dark  man  oppo- 
site to  them,  the  pained  expression  and  forced 
smile  that  overspread  her  countenance  when 
she  failed  to  attract  Falkland's  attention. 
His  discourse  was  directed  chiefly  to  his  host 
and  Sir  Giles  AUonby,  and  he  left  his  lovely 
neighbor  Grace  ample  leisure  to  observe  the 
cornet's  good  looks  and  pleasant  smiles. 
Three  of  the  party  at  least  were  drinking  in 
j)oison  with  their  canary,  laying  up  for  them- 
selves a  store  of  future  pain  in  the  enjoyment 
and  fascination  of  the  moment.  It  is  better 
so  :  if  to-day  must  never  mortgage  to-morrow, 
what  becomes  of  the  fee-simple  of  existence  ? 
If  the  death's-head  rmist  be  present  at  all  our 
feasts,  in  the  name  of  Bacchus,  hide  him  away 
under  the  table,  there  to  remain  till  next 
morning  at  breakfast !  So  the  party  ate  and 
drank,  and  laughed  and  talked,  and  the  coiv 
versation  turned  upon  the  scandal  of  the  Court 
and  the  characters  of  the  courtiers,  and  that 
prolific  theme,  the  enormities  and  vagaries  of 
wild  Lord  Goring. 

"  A  good  soldier !  "  said  Sir  Giles,  pledging 
the  cornet  in  a  bumper  ;  "  and  never  loses 
his  head,  drunk  or  sober.  You  remember 
what  he  said  of  Wilmot's  charge  at  liound- 
way-down.     You  were  there?" 

The  cornet  acquiesced  in  a  modest  affirma- 
tive, glad  that  Mary  should  know  lie  had 
been  present  at  that  engagement,  wdiilst  Grace 
looked  more  interested  in  her  new  friend  than 
ever. 

"Hash  in  council,"  observed  Lord  Vaux, 
still  thinking  of  his  morning's  work ;  "  and 
totally  unreasonable  in  his  expectations  and 
requirements." 

"A  weak  assailant,"  laughed  Mary;  "he 
scaled  a  convent  at  Bruges,  and  was  repulsed 
with  a  broken  leg,  which  gives  him  that  limp 
you  all  think  so  charming.  He  should  con- 
fine himself  to  cavalry  operations.  It  is  in- 
deed a  forlorn  liope  against  nun's  veils  and 
stone  walls." 

"I  have  heard  him  boast  he  never  was 
foiled  yet  by  man  or  woman,"  said  Falkland, 
absently  fixing  his  dark  eyes  on  Mary's  coun- 
tenance. 

She  blushed  all  over  her  face  and  neck, 
seemed  as  if  she  Avould  have  spoken,  then 
turned  white  and  held  her  tongue;  the  while 
Sir  Giles  ])roposed  a  bumper  health  to  his  old 
commander,  gav  Geoi'ge  Goring. 
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CIIAriEK  V. — BRIDLED  AND  SADDLED. 


We  once  heard  a  remark  drop  from  a  pair 
of  the  sweetest  lips  that  ever  helonged  to  a 
gentle  philosopher,  of  the  truth  of  which  we 
have  been  the  more  convinced  the  more  we 
have  watched  the  vagaries  and  eccentricities 
into  which  its  victims  are  drawn  bytliat  affec- 
tion of  the  brain  called  by  the  wise  folly,  and 
by  fools  love.  "  In  all  cases  of  attachment,'' 
said  our  beautiful  moralist,  "  depend  upon  it 
one  must  be  always  bridled  and  saddled,  the 
other  always  booted  and  spurred."  Of  the 
truth  of  this  axiom  experience  has  left  us  not 
the  slightest  doubt ;  but  what  a  lesson  docs  it 
convey  as  to  the  inherent  selfisliness  of  man- 
kind, and  the  insufficiency  of  any  earthly 
blessing  to  confer  perfect  happiness !  The 
one  that  is  "  bridled  and  saddled  "  has  indeed 
"  a  jade's  time  of  it,"  the  one  that  is  "  booted 
and  spurred "  uses  the  latter  instruments 
ruthlessly  and  without  remorse.  AVho  would 
be  the  loser  in  the  game  ?  Who  would  not 
wish  to  hold  the  bridle  and  apply  the  spurs  ? 
And  yet  perhaps  there  may  come  a  time  when 
it  will  be  unspeakable  happiness  to  feel  that 
we  have  had  all  the  suffering  and  all  the  sor- 
row, proudly  conscious  that  we  have  been 
"  bridled  and  saddled  "  all  our  lives,  and  are 
about  to  die  honestly  in  our  harness  at  the 
end.  Woe  to  the  "  booted  and  spurred " 
one,  then.  When  the  kindly  face  will  be 
seen  never  again  but  in  our  dreams — when 
the  fond  heart  we  have  wrung  so  often  is  at 
peace  for  evermore — when  a  world's  wealth 
and  an  age  of  longing  cannot  unsay  the  cruel 
word,  nor  recall  the  cold  glance — when  hope 
is  dead,  and  even  wishing  a  bitter  mockery, 
how  much  better  to  sleep  peacefully  beneath 
the  daisies,  wearied  with  the  strife,  subdued 
in  the  defeat,  than  to  pluck  them  for  a  re- 
membrance which  shall  pass  away  indeed,  but 
shall  leave  a  blank  more  unendurable  than  the 
pain  from  which  we  prayed  so  fervently  to  be 
delivered. 

A  pair  are  walking  on  the  terrace  at  Bough- 
ton  in  the  golden  flush  of  a  fine  September 
morning;  one  is  "bridled  and  saddled,"  the 
other  "  booted  and  spurred." 

Mary  Cave,  we  need  hardly  observe,  was  a 
lady  of  no  undeviating  habits,  no  precise  ob- 
server of  times  and  seasons.  Some  days  she 
would  idle  away  the  whole  morning  in  bed, 
rending  her  letters,  stitching  at  her  embroid- 
ery, and  wasting  her  time  ;  on  other  occasions 
she  would  bustle  up  with  the  lark — and  when 


Mary  was  busy,  no  one  in  the  liouse,  not  even 
studious  Lord  Vaux  himself,  could  be  suffered 
to  remain  quiet. 

On  the  morning  in  question  she  was  un- 
usually wakeful,  and  this  is  the  more  unac- 
countable inasmuch  as  her  sleep  had  been 
fitful  and  broken  the  whole  night  through, 
disturbed  with  dreams,  and  harassed  with  in- 
congruous thoughts  and  fancies.  Was  she 
over-fatigued,  pv^or  Mary !  with  her  day's  hawk- 
ing, and  the  rapidity  of  Bayard's  bounding 
movements  ;  or  was  it  that  hard-fought  game 
at  chess  played  on  till  nearly  midnight  in  the 
withdrawing-room,  with  many  a  false  move, 
and  many  a  smothered  sigh  ?  Why  will  that 
image  never  leave  her  brain  ?  The  studious 
brow  bent  over  the  shining  pieces,  the  slender 
hand  clenched  on  the  board's-edge,  the  long, 
sheathed  rapier  meeting  the  point  of  its 
shadow  on  the  polished  oak  floor,  and  the 
weary,  weary  look  on  that  face  when  its  eyes 
were  raised  to  hers  in  the  intricacies  of  the 
game.  Why  was  he  so  weary  ?  What  was 
the  secret  reason  of  this  overpowering  melan- 
choly, so  different  from  the  characteristic  jollity 
of  Sir  Giles  and  the  other  Cavahers  ?  Could 
she  ever  penetrate  it  ?  Could  she  ever  find 
her  way  deep,  deep  into  that  great,  proud,  in- 
scrutable heart.''  Had  she  already  done  so? 
A  thrill,  keen  enough  to  be  painful,  shot 
through  her  at  the  thought.  Up  and  dressed, 
she  walked  to  her  window  and  looked  out  at 
the  fair,  calm,  joyous  morning,  so  full  of  hope 
and  peace  and  happiness,  so  at  variance  with 
her  own  torn,  restless,  wayward  mind!  The 
sun  was  even  now  a  hand's-breadth  above  the 
horizon  ;  his  light  had  already  tinged  the  dark 
tops  of  the  cedars  on  the  opposite  hill  with  a 
purple  glow.  Patches  of  the  undulating  park 
were  gilded  with  his  beams ;  a  skein  of  wild- 
fowl, disturbed  in  their  quiet  refuge  down 
amongst  the  osiers,  were  winging  their  arrowy 
flight,  clear  and  distinct,  against  the  pearly  gray 
of  the  morning  sky,  flushing  here  and  there  into 
a  faint  pink  tinge.  The  deer,  rising  to  shake 
the  dew-drops  from  their  flanks,  were  still  in 
dusky  shadow,  while  the  woodi)igeon  cooing 
softly  from  the  topmost  branches  of  a  fir-tree, 
trimmed  her  sleek  plumage  in  a  flood  of  light 
from  the  morning  sun.  The  fragrance  of  a 
hundred  roses  clustering  round  the  basement 
of  the  old  Manor  House,  stole  in  upon  Mary, 
soothing  her  with  associations  and  memories 
of  the  past.     What  are  all  the  chronicles  of 
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history,  all  the  diaries  of  the  most  inveterate 
journalist,  to  the  vivid  reality  that  a  simple 
strain  of  music,  the  scent  of  the  commonest 
wild-flower,  can  conjure  up  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice ?  Beneath  her  the  smooth  bowling-green, 
that  necessary  adjunct  to  every  country-house 
in  the  olden  time,  stretched  its  shaven  surface, 
innocent  even  of  a  daisy  to  mar  its  level  uni- 
formity, while  broad  terraces,  with  here  and 
there  a  rough  stone  vase,  and  here  and  there 
a  standard  rose-tree,  carried  the  eye  onwards 
into  the  forest  beauties,  and  wild  irregularity 
of  the  thickly  wooded  park. 

A  spare,  slight  figure  was  already  traversing 
these  terraces,  pacing  to  and  fro  with  swift, 
determined  strides,  buried  deep  in  thought, 
and  plucking  ever  and  anon  a  blossom  or  a 
leaf,  which  he  crumbled  nervously  in  his  hand, 
and  cast  aside. 

Mary  was  this  morning  seized  with  an  ear- 
nest desire  to  tend  her  roses.  She  stepped 
out  upon  the  terrace,  her  white  robe  falling  in 
graceful  folds  about  her  shapely  figure,  her 
brown  hair  waving  in  the  breeze,  her  rich,  ripe 
beauty  glowing  in  the  sun,  her  proud  head 
thrown  back  with  an  air  of  enforced  indiffer- 
ence, her  whole  gait  and  bearing  stately  and 
majestic  as  a  queen.  Yet  she  trembled  as  she 
approached  that  jilain,  unpretending  man; 
and  her  voice  shook  audibly  as  she  bid  him 
"  good-morrow,"  and  interrupted  his  solitary 
musings. 

"  Y'ou  are  early,  my  lord,"  said  Mary  ;  "  and 
equipped,  I  see,  for  a  journey.  Must  we,  then, 
lose  our  guest  so  soon  ?  It  is  not  Lord  Vaux's 
custom  to  suffer  his  friends  to  dejjart  after  one 
night's  lodgings ;  and  you  will  scarce  get  leave 
from  any  of  us  to  bid  farewell  at  such  short 
notice." 

Falkland  was  courtesy  itself,  and  the  grav- 
est of  mankind  has  no  objection  to  his  medi- 
tations being  disturbed  by  a  pretty  woman  at 
any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  so  he  smiled  as 
he  replied : — 

"  It  would  need  no  second  bidding  for  a 
tired  and  unwilling  soldier  to  remain  in  such 
pleasant  quarters,  and  least  of  all  from  you. 
Mistress  Mary,  stanchest  of  loyalists,  and 
kindest  and  oldest  of  friends." 

Mary  colored  with  pleasure,  and  her  eyes 
shone  and  moistened  while  he  spoke  ;  her 
every  nerve  thrilled  to  the  tones  of  that  harsh, 
impressive  voice.  '•'  One  more  day,"  she  said ; 
"  we  will  only  plead  for  one  more  day.  There 
is  still  much  to  be  done.     I  have  a  long  cor- 


respondence to  show  you.  There  are  traitors 
even  about  the  Queen  ;  and  we  must  play  an- 
other game  at  chess!  Y'^ou  know  I  never 
could  bear  to  be  beaten.  I  must  have  my  re- 
venge." 

How  soft  and  tender  was  her  voice,  how  ir- 
resolute her  gestures,  how  different  her  man- 
ner from  that  assured,  self-possessed  air  with 
which  she  addressed  every  one  else  in  the 
world.  lie  could  not  see  it;  he  noticed  no 
change  ;  he  was  not  thinking  about  chess  :  his 
was  the  great  game  played  on  the  squares 
that  were  slippery  with  blood. 

"  It  must  not  be,  gentle  Mistress  Mary,"  he 
replied.  "  These  are  days  in  which  we  must 
all  of  us  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel. 
Alas !  it  need  not  have  been  so  once.  You 
know,  none  better,  how  the  ruler  of  the  ship 
has  failed  to  shift  his  ballast,  and  to  trim  his 
sails.  He  saw  the  course  he  felt  it  was  his 
duty  to  steer,  and  he  scorned  to  turn  aside  for 
shoal  or  quicksand.  Yet  I  cannot  but  revere 
the  man,  be  he  monarch  or  subject,  who  will 
sacrifice  his  all  to  a  principle.  The  die  is  cast 
now,  Mistress  Mary  ;  it  is  too  late  to  look  back. 
We  must  throw  tlie  helve  after  the  hatchet, 
and  stand  or  fall  together,  one  and  all." 

Her  eyes  sparkled,  though  her  cheek  paled. 
It  was  sweet  thus  to  be  associated  with  him 
no  matter  what  the  purpose,  no  matter  what 
the  result.  She  would  stand  or  fall,  woman- 
like, with  her  party,  at  all  hazards;  that 
means,  she  would  follow  Falkland,  right  or 
wrong.  She  said  as  much,  and  he  went  on, 
more  as  it  seemed  to  himself  than  to  her : — 

"Yes;  we  must  stand  or  fall  now.  The 
last  appeal,  which  I  would  cheerfully  have 
laid  my  head  on  the  block  to  avoid,  has  been 
resorted  to,  and  by  the  decision  of  the  God 
of  battles  must  we  now  abide.  War  is  surely 
excusable  if  it  lead  to  peace.  O,  Peace !  Peace ! 
I  see  her  in  my  dreams,  with  her  olive- 
branch  and  her  dove-like  eyes,  and  the  skirt 
of  her  pure  white  robe  dabbled  with  blood 
from  the  carnage  through  which  she  must 
pass.  I  stretch  my  arms  to  clasp  her  round 
the  knees,  and  implore  her  to  remain,  and 
she  vanishes,  and  I  wake — wake  to  what? 
To  see  merry  England  devastated  from  sea  to 
sea,  her  quiet  homesteads  smoking,  her  fertile 
valleys  spoiled  and  trampled  by  the  hoof  of 
war.  Widows  and  orphans  appealing  to  my 
sovereign  and  liis  advisers  to  restore  them 
their  lost  protectors.  Tl)ank  God  for  my 
countrymen  !  that  the  worst  scenes  of  rapine 
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and  violence  are  spared  us — that  when  the 
fight  is  over,  men  cannot  at  once  forget  that 
they  come  of  the  same  stock,  and  speak  the 
same  language.  But  how  long  is  this  to  last? 
How  long  will  it  be  ere  some  unavoidable 
act  of  cruelty  leads  to  reprisals,  and  all  the 
horrors  of  ancient  civil  war  are  enacted  over 
again  ?  What  will  England  be  then  ?  Oh, 
that  I  for  one  may  not  live  to  see  those  times ! 
— that  I  may  die  like  a  soldier  under  harness, 
and  be  spared  a  suffering  worse  a  thousand 
times  than  such  a  death!  " 

"  But  these  calamities  will  be  averted,"  she 
exclaimed  eagerly,  for  her  heart  bid  her  be- 
lieve that  Providence  itself  would  interpose 
to  save  such  a  being  as  Falkland.  "  Another 
victory  or  two  and  the  Parliament  must  suc- 
cumb. Cannot  "Waller  be  cajoled  ?  Is  not 
Essex  wavering?  Have  we  not  the  wealth 
and  the  lands,  and  the  old  blood  of  England, 
all  on  our  side  ?  Are  we  not  prepared,  every 
one  of  us,  to  die  if  need  be  in  the  cause?  " 
And  she  would  have  died  for  it  willingly  then 
and  there — she  would  have  asked  nothing 
better  than  to  "  seal  her  testimony,"  as  her 
Puritan  enemies  would  have  termed  it,  "  with 
her  blood,"  but  it  must  have  been  with  her 
hand  in  Falkland's — with  her  eyes  fixed  on 
Falkland's  face.  Verily,  a  woman's  patriot- 
ism is  influenced  by  other  than  the  love  of 
country.  Nevertheless,  if  not  sincere  politi- 
cians, they  are  unfailing  partisans  ;  and  Mary 
was  as  stanch  a  Cavalier  as  ever  drew  a 
sword. 

"And  therefore  it  is  that  I  must  away  to- 
day before  the  sun  is  another  hour  higher  in 
the  sky,"  said  Falkland,  with  the  rare  smile 
that  illuminated  his  plain  features  into  actual 
beauty — that  found  its  way  straight  to  his 
companion's  heart.  "  If  our  forces  should  be 
engnged  ;  if  the  Parliament  should  be  worsted, 
or  we  ourselves  defeated  ;  in  either  case.  Mis- 
tress Mary,  you  would  not  have  me  absent 
from  my  post  ?  " 

"  In  either  case,"  she  replied,  with  her  voice 
trembling,  her  eyes  deepening  and  moisten- 
ing once  more,  "  in  either  case,  Lord  Falk- 
land, I  would  be  the  last  woman  on  earth  to 
bid  you  stay.  Ay !  even  if  I  had  the  rigid, 
the  last  on  earth,  because — because  I — " 

She  hesitated,  changed  color,  and  stooped 
to  pluck  a  rose,  which  she  picked  to  pieces, 
unconscious  what  she  did  ;  but  she  averted 
her  looks  from  her  companion,  and  seemed  to 


count  the  tender  pink  petals  as  they  fell  noise- 
lessly on  the  gravel  path.  Was  he  blind? 
was  he  totally  insensible  ?  was  the  man  mar- 
ble, that  he  could  proceed  so  calmly  and  un- 
consciously— 

"  There  must  be  no  reserve  ;  we  must  cast 
all  into  the  treasury,  and  hold  back  nothing. 
It  is  a  small  thing  that  I  give  my  life ;  there 
is  more  than  life  to  be  sacrificed — happiness 
and  home,  and  all  the  holiest  affections  of  a 
man.  I  leave  my  duties,"  he  spoke  musingly 
and  dreamily  now  ;  "  I  leave  my  children — I 
leave  my  dear  fond  wife  " — 

"  Hold,  my  lord !  "  interrupted  Mary,  with 
an  abruptness  which,  though  it  was  lost  on 
her  companion,  was  none  the  less  startling  to 
herself,  that  her  breath  came  quick  and  her 
heart  seemed  to  stop  beating — "Hold!  we 
have  but  little  time  before  us  ;  let  us  attend 
to  the  business  in  hand.  I  have  letters  to 
show  you  here."  She  drew  a  packet  from 
her  bosom  as  she  spoke,  one  single  missive 
detaching  itself  from  the  rest,  and  fluttering 
unobserved  to  their  feet.  "  Letters  from 
Jermyn  ;  letters  from  Walter  Montague,  who 
writes  like  a  Jesuit  as  he  is  ;  one  from  poor 
Marguerite,  your  old  partner,  my  lord,  in 
many  a  merry  dance.  There  are  traitors 
even  in  the  Court ;  there  are  traitors  about 
the  Queen.  We  want  the  clear  head,  and 
the  true  heart,  and  the  ready  hand.  Head 
those.  Lord  Falkland,  and  tell  us  all  what  is 
to  be  done  next." 

He  took  the  papers  from  her  hand  and 
perused  them  attentively.  Again  the  light 
from  within  seemed  to  break  over  his  whole 
countenance ;  and  he  returned  them  to  her, 
quietly  remarking,  with  an  inquiring  look, 
"  There  is  still  a  link  wanting  in  the  chain, 
Mistress  !Mary.     Have  I  seen  them  all  ?  " 

The  fallen  missive  lay  under  the  skirt  of 
her  robe.  For  an  instant  she  hesitated,  and 
moved  so  as  completely  to  cover  the  spot 
where  it  lay,  then  stooped  to  ])ick  it  u]),  and 
blushing  scarlet,  placed  it  open  in  Lord  Falk- 
land's hands. 

"One  more,"  she  said,  "from  Lord  Gor- 
ing ;  here  it  is.  He  always  writes  so  foolishly  ; 
he  is  so  wild  and  thoughtless.  Do  not  think 
— I  mean  you  cannot  suppose — " 

Her  confusion  overcame  her  completelj'. 
He  did  not  seem  to  notice  it.  Ere  he  had 
perused  a  dozen  lines  he  gave  a  little  start, 
and  then  his  port  became   loftier,  his  maimer 
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more  courteous  than  ever,  as  he  folded  up  the 
document  and  returned  it  to  her,  coldly  ob- 
serving— 

"  This  letter  is  private.  Mistress  Mary ; 
and,  pardon  me  for  the  remark,  highly  cliar- 
acteristic  of  the  writer.  I  was  not  aware  you 
knew  Lord  Goring  so  well." 

She  could  bear  it  no  longer;  pride,  reserve, 
prudence,  decorum — all  gave  way  before  the 
force  of  that  hopeless,  pass'.onate  love,  sweep- 
ing in  its  headlong  violence  over  every  rational 
consideration,  every  earthly  obstacle. 

"And  you  think  I  care  for  him?"  she 
sobbed  out  wildly ;  "  that  profligate,  that  ad- 
venturer— tliat  licentious,  bold,  bad  man. 
You  think  it — that  /care  for  him.  Only  say 
so  ! — only  let  me  hear  it  from  your  own  lips. 
/,  who  have  had  but  one  ideal  ever  since  I 
was  a  girl — /,  who  have  dared  to  worship  the 
best,  the  noblest,  the  greatest  of  mankind." 
She  had  caught  his  hand  while  she  spoke, 
covered  it  with  kisses,  and  was  pressing  it  al- 
most fiercely  .against  her  own  beating  heart ; 
"  I,  who  have  loved  the  very  ground  you  trod 
on  for  your  sake ;  who  have  been  content  to 
toil  and  scheme  and  suffer  in  the  Cause,  only 
to  have  a  share  in  your  work,  a  claim  to  you7' 
notice.  I,  who  have  loved  you — yes,  loved 
you,  Falkland  I — and  I  tell  you  so  now  boldly, 
for,  come  what  may,  I  swear  from  henceforth 
never  to  see  your  face  again — who  have  loved 
you  for  years  fondly,  madly,  faithfully — with- 
out hope  of  a  return.  And  you  think  lightly 
of  me  at  the  last.  Oh  !  what  will  become 
of  me ;  how  shall  I  ever  hold  up  my  head 
again  ?  " 

She  burst  into  tears  as  she  spoke.  She 
clasped  his  hand  with  both  of  hers  closer  and 
closer  to  her  heart,  murmuring  over  it  fond, 
broken,  unintelligible  words ;  then  suddenly 
drawing  herself  up,  looked  him  full  in  the 
face.  "  Falkland,"  she  said,  "  fi-om  this  hour 
we  never  meet  again ;  but  for  your  sake  I 
give  myself  wholly  and  unreservedly  to  the 
Cause — for  your  sake  I  devote  myself  to  it, 
body  and  soul !  " 

She  swept  past  him  into  the  house  witli 
the  stately  bearing  she  knew  so  well  how  to 
assume.  The  proud  spirit  bore  lier  up  the 
wide  staircase  and  through  the  long  passages 
to  her  own  chamber.  If  she  gave  way  when 
the  door  was  locked  and  she  had  to  wrestle 
it  out  unassisted  with  the  one  great  fatality 
of  her  life,  what  is  that  to  us  ?  "  Verily  the 
lieart  knoweth  its  own  bitterness." 


We  do  not  assert  that  from  the  corner  of 
her  vvindow  she  did  not  watch  him  ride  away 
on  his  eventful  and  fatal  journey ;  but  her 
oath  was  religiously  kept  from  that  hour,  for 
on  earth  she  never  saw  Lord  Falkland's  face 
again. 

And  he  paced  once  more  up  and  down  the 
terrace,  and  thought  of  the  beautiful  woman 
who  had  so  unreservedly  cast  herself  upon  his 
generosity,  and  so  frankly  confessed  to  liim 
her  wild  and  hopeless  love.  Then  he  remem- 
bered a  fond,  faithful  fece  at  home ;  and  a 
thrill  of  pain  shot  through  him  as  he  reflected 
how  he  might  never  see  that  face  again. 
"  Alas,  alas !  "  he  said,  almost  aloud,  "  is  it 
even  so  ?  Is  there  no  peace,  no  happiness  on 
earth  ?  Must  there  Le  nothing  but  conflict 
and  sorrow,  and  envy  and  strife,  in  public  as 
in  private.  Women's  hearts  sore  and  break- 
ing, men  grappling  at  each  other's  throats. 
Peace,  Peace!  must  I  look  for  thee  in  vain, 
save  in  another  world  ?  Oh  !  I  am  weary  of 
the  times — God  grant  I  may  be  out  of  them 
ere  long ! " 

They  were  soon  mounted  for  the  journey, 
and  a  gallant  cavalcade  they  made.  Lord 
Vaux  himself,  bareheaded,  conducted  his  hon- 
ored guest  to  the  door.  Grace  Allonby  pre- 
sented the  stirrup-cup,  at  which  good  Sir 
Giles  took  a  long  and  hearty  pull.  Habit  is 
second  nature  after  all;  and  in  those  days 
men  belted  on  their  swords  and  thrust  them- 
selves into  their  stout  buff'-coats  on  the  eve  of 
I  an  engagement  with  as  few  misgivings  and  as 
little  ceremony  as  would  precede  a  stag-hunt 
or  a  hawking  match.  Even  Grace  postponed 
her  tears  till  after  their  departure,  and  ac- 
cepted the  ceremonious  farewells  of  the  Cav- 
aliers ;  and  admired  the  Cornet's  sorrel  horse, 
perhaps  also  the  sorrel's  rider,  as  if  her  father 
were  not  bound  on  a  hazardous  enterprise, 
and  engaged  in  a  sinking  cause. 

Ah,  we  may  prate  as  we  will  of  the  prestige 
of  success ;  we  may  talk  of  the  smile  of  pros- 
perity, the  favoring  gale  of  fortune.  It  is 
pleasantest,  no  doubt,  and  easiest  too,  to  ride 
a  winning  race;  but  if  we  want  to  see  exam- 
jjles  of  unflinching  endurance,  brilliant  hero- 
ism, and  superhuman  devotion,  we  must  look 
for  them  amongst  the  partisans  of  a  sinking 
cause — amongst  the  Bonapartists  of  1814; 
amongst  the  Royalists  of  the  Revolution ; 
amongst  the  adherents  of  weak,  chivalrous, 
misguided  Prince  Charlie,  and  amongst  thp 
loyal  gentlemen  who  closed  their  ranks  around 
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his  ill-fated  ancestor,  who  grutlged  not  to 
lavish  their  treasure  and  their  blood  in  support 
of  a  principle  which  their  better  sense  told 
many  of  them,  as  it  told  Falkland,  it  was 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  establish. 

Cornet  Bosville,  however,  was  absent  and 
pre-occupied  during  all  these  courteous  prep- 
arations for  departure.  To  Sir  Giles'  pledge, 
which  half  emptied  the  stirrup-cup,  he  gave 
but  a  cold  return.  To  Lord  Vaux's  hospita- 
ble entreaties  that  he  would  come  back  at 
some  future  time,  and  improve  an  acquaint- 
ance so  auspiciously  begun,  he  replied  indeed 
in  an  eager  affirmative,  but  left  oif  in  the 
middle  of  his  sentence,  and  looked  about  him 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  is  expecting  some- 
thing or  somebody  that  fails  to  arrive.  He 
was  wondering  where  the  bright  vision  of  last 
night  was  hid  ?  Why  she  did  not  appear  to 
bid  them  farewell  ?  Could  she  be  watching 
them  from  the  window  of  her  chamber,  and 
which  was  the  happy  window  ?  At  least  these 
roses  were  likely  to  be  her  peculiar  care,  and 
the  Cornet  plucked  one  from  its  stem  and  hid 
it  away  carefully  in  the  breast  of  his  buff  coat. 
And  Grace  saw  the  movement,  and  wondered 
why  he  did  it  ?  and  blushed  as  she  thought 
of  one  or  two  possible  "  wherefores,"  and  ad- 
mired the  sorrel  more  than  ever.  Cross-pur- 
poses again.  It  is  well  we  cannot  look  into 
one  another's  hearts.  AVould  Grace  have 
been  pleased  or  mortified  could  those  soft 
dark  eyes  of  hers  have  pierced  through  the 
Cornet's  buff-coat,  and  point-lace  kerchief,  and 
Flanders  linen,  to  read  the  secrets  hid  beneath 
those  defences  ?     Would   the  young  soldier 

CHAPTER  VI. — BOOTED  AND   SPUKRED 

In  tlie  sheds  and  outbuildings  of  an  old 
straggling  farm-house  upon  the  outskirts  of 
the  quiet  town  of  Newbury,  are  quartered  a 
squadron  of  Colepepper's  regiment  of  horse. 
Chargers  are  stamping  and  snorting,  and 
munching  the  long  yellow  straw,  of  which 
they  jjull  out  and  waste  as  much  as  they  con- 
sume. Strong  well-built  yeomen-looking 
troopers  are  tramping  about  in  their  heavy 
boots,  now  in  the  dairy,  now  in  the  kitchen, 
jingling  their  spurs,  clattering  their  swords, 
grinning  at  llieir  own  broad  jokes,  and  making 
themselves  very  sufficiently  at  home.  Buxom 
country  lasses,  confused  yet  not  altogether 
displeased  by  the  number  and  fervency  of 
their  admirers,  bustle  here  and  there,  with 
scarlet  cheeks  and  laughing  tones,  and  rustic 
rejoinders  to    the  rustic  gallantries  of   their 


himself  have  been  gratified  had  he  known 
which  was  really  Mary  Cave's  own  chamber, 
and  could  he  have  looked  through  some  four 
feet  of  stonework  and  seen  with  the  eyes  of 
the  flesh  that  lady's  deep,  wild,  passionate 
distress  ?  Why  was  he  not  up  lialf  an  hour 
earlier,  and  in  the  garden,  to  overhear  her 
conversation  with  Falkland,  and  her  last  long 
farewell  ?  Would  it  have  altered  the  whole 
course  of  his  after-life,  and  nullified  the  vaga- 
ries which  it  is  the  author's  province  to  re- 
cord ? — or  is  there  no  such  thing  as  free  will  ? 
and  is  the  Cornet,  like  his  fellows,  but  a  well- 
dressed  puppet  in  the  hands  of  destiny  ?  Sir 
Giles  is  right,  after  all.  He  attends  to  the 
business  of  the  moment ;  he  returns  to  the 
stirrup-cup,  which  he  finishes  at  a  draught ; 
he  marshals  his  own  and  Lord  Falkland's  re- 
tainers in  military  order  outside  the  court. 

"  God  bless  thee,  Gracey !  Take  care  of 
'Diamond,'"  says  the  old  man,  in  a  broken 
whisper  and  with  tearful  eyes,  to  his  darling  ; 
but  his  voice  rings  out  manly  and  cheerful  the 
next  instant,  as  he  addresses  Lord  Falkland 
— "  Every  thing  is  prepared,  my  lord.  There 
is  no  time  to  be  lost ;  may  I  give  the  word  to 
march  ?  " 

A  trumpet  sounds.  A  small  pennon  with 
the  royal  arms  upon  it,  is  hoisted  by  an  honest 
English-looking  yeoman.  Horses  snort  and 
trample  ;  steel  and  stirrup-irons  ring  cheerily  ; 
hats  are  waved  and  farewells  exchanged  once 
more,  and  the  men  ride  off  to  fight  and  bleed, 
and  the  women  remahi  to  watch  and  weep 
and  pray. 


guests.  The  goodman  of  the  house,  one  of 
those  prudent  individuals  who  aspire  to  run 
with  the  hare  and  hunt  with  the  hounds,  being 
a  stanch  king's  man  for  the  nonce,  bestirs 
himself  to  draw  his  strongest  ale  and  slice 
his  fattest  bacon  for  the  refreshment  of  the 
troops.  His  neighbor,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
off  yonder,  on  the  o])posite  hill,  has  got  wild 
Lord  Goring  for  a  lodger,  and  he  blesses  his 
stars  to  think  what  an  escape  he  has  himself 
had  of  such  a  visitation,  and  wonders  whether 
Neighbor  Hodge  has  sent  his  pretty  daughters 
out  of  the  way. 

A  month  or  two  ago  he  had  a  visit  of  the 
same  descrij)tion  from  a  few  of  Waller's  godly 
cavalry,  and  he  reflects  that  notwitlistanding 
their  rigid  discipline,  long  faces,  and  pious 
ejaculations,  the   soldiers  of  the  Parliament 
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were  as  eager  to  eat  of  tlie  best  and  drink 
of  the  strongest  as  the  noisy  Cavaliers  who 
are  even  now  turning  liis  house  upside  down. 
Xay,  the  exliortations  and  awalienings  of  the 
former  were  not  confined  exclusively  to  male 
converts ;  and  black-bro'.ved,  red-elbowed 
Joan  had  administered  such  a  slap  of  the  face 
to  a  certain  proselytizing  corporal  as  sent  liim 
down  on  the  dairy  floor  with  the  suddenness 
and  ju'ecision  of  a  round-shot.  Verily  the 
man  of  war,  under  whatsoever  banner  he 
fights,  is  too  apt  to  arrogate  to  himself  the 
exclusive  protection  of  Beauty  ;  nor  whatever 
might  be  the  shortcomings  and  backslidings 
of  the  Puritan  party,  could  the  cavaliers  be 
held  entirely  blameless  on  this  score. 

Our  acquaintance  ])ymoeke,  grave  and  ill- 
favored  as  is  his  long,  weatherbeaten  visage, 
scored  with  the  lines  of  more  than  forty  years, 
has  yet  a  dry,  confident  way  with  him  that 
works  wonders  with  the  female  sex.  Let  the 
daughters  of  Eve  say  what  they  will,  there  is 
no  man  in  whom  they  take  such  an  interest 
as  a  confirmed,  sarcastic  old  bachelor.  He  is 
a  riddle  to  be  read,  a  rebel  to  be  subjugated  ; 
he  begins  by  provoking,  goes  on  to  interest, 
and  ends  perhaps  by  tyrannizing  over  them 
most  effectually. 

Joan's  proselytizing  admirer,  notwithstand- 
ing his  cropped  hair  and  hideous  orange  scarf, 
was  a  likely,  well-looking  youth  enough,  yet 
she  knocked  him  down  without  a  moment's 
hesitation  when  his  blandishments  became  too 
personal ;  but  to  judge  by  the  expression  of 
that  determined  young  woman's  physiognomy, 
such  an  argument  is  the  last  to  which  she 
would  at  this  moment  resort,  even  should  her 
colloquy  with  sly,  experienced  Hugh  Dymocke 
terminate  in  as  hazardous  an  enterprise  as 
that  which  discomfitted  the  unlucky  corporal. 

"  More  eggs,"  said  Joan,  returning  from  a 
visit  to  the  hen-roost,  with  flushed  cheeks  and 
an  apronful  of  the  spoils ;  "  eggs  and  bacon 
and  strong  ale, — better  fare  than  you  and 
your  master  get  at  home,  I  warrant  me,  and 
better  than  you  deserve,  for  all  your  smooth 
speeches  and  come-over-me  ways.  Get  along 
with  you,  do  !  " 

The  latter  ejaculation  was  consequent  upon 
a  practical  remark  made  by  Dymocke,  with  j 
his  usual  gravity,  but  which  led  to  no  further 
result  than  a  continuance  of  the  flirtation  on  j 
the  part  of  the  lady. 

"  Aye,  it's  all  mighty  well,"  continued  Joan,  , 
setting  both  arms  akimbo,  and  looking  boldly 


up  at  her  companion ;  "  you  tell  us  this,  and  you 
tell  us  that,  and  you  think  we're  fools  enough 
to  l.elieve  every  word  you  say.  Why  now, 
for  all  your  impudence,  you  dursn't  look  me 
in  the  face  and  tell  me  you  haven't  got  a 
sweetheart  at  home  !  " 

The  expression  which  this  flattering  sug- 
gestion called  into  Dymocke's  face  was  a  study 
in  itself. 

"  Sweethearts  here  and  sweethearts  there, 
my  bonnie  lass," was  the  courteous  reply;  "it 
isn't  often  such  a  face  as  yours  comes  across 
us,  fighting,  and  marching,  and  riding,  and 
conquering  from  one  end  of  England  to  the 
other.  There's  my  master  and  the  Captain 
as  hungry  as  hawks ;  let's  have  the  eggs  and 
bacon  frizzling  on  the  kitchen  fire  this  minute, 
and  you  see,  if  I'm  alive  this  day  week,  and 
taken  notice  of  maybe  by  the  King,  God  bless 
him  !  what  sort  of  a  story  I'll  have  to  tell  you 
then.  Soil,  my  lass,  gently  with  the  fr}  ing- 
pan.  There's  a  face  for  a  wedding-favor  !  " 
And  with  these  ominous  words  the  old  soldier 
chucked  the  aforesaid  face  under  the  chin, 
and  bore  off"  the  smoking  dish  in  triumph  for 
the  repast  of  the  two  officers  in  the  parlor. 

Cornet  Bosville  sat  and  mused  in  the  wide 
chimney  corner,  careless  of  the  noise  and 
bustle  in  the  yard,  careless  of  his  servant's 
ceaseless  interruptions,  careless  of  the  com- 
rade who  occu])ied  the  same  chamber,  and 
who  also  seemed  deeply  engaged  with  his  own 
thoughts,  careless  even  of  his  supper,  that  im- 
portant event  in  the  military  day.  He  had 
ridden  far  and  fast  since  sunrise;  he  had 
shared  in  Sir  Giles  Allonby's  careless  jests, 
and  the  deep  poetry  of  Falkland's  conversa- 
tion;  had  listened  absently  and  with  equal 
lack  of  interest  to  both.  He  had  reported 
himself  to  Colepepper,  and  been  complimented 
on  his  diligence,  and  favored  with  the  welcome 
news  that  an  engagement  was  hourly  immi- 
nent. His  heart  did  not  stir  as  it  used  to  do 
at  the  intelligence.  He  had  inspected  his 
troop  with  military  care  and  precision,  nor 
neglected  to  see  the  good  sorrel  horse  well 
fed  and  littered  down;  and  now  that  the 
duties  and  fatigues  of  the  day  were  over,  he 
sat  in  the  chimney  corner  and  drew  lines  on 
the  sanded  floor  with  his  sheathed  sword,  as 
if  there  were  no  other  interest  or  occupation 
in  life. 

Humphrey  Bosville  had  insensibly  passed 
the  line  of  demarcation  which  separates 
lightheartcd  youth,  with   its  bright  anticipa- 
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lions  and  merry  thoughtlessness,  from  ardent, 
reflective  manhood,  with  its  deep,  absorbing 
passions,  its  strong  ambition,  the  vague 
aspirations,  the  many  cares  and  anxieties  that 
wait  upon  a  beard.  Hitherto  life  had  been  to 
him  a  thing  exclusively  of  the  future,  now 
there  was  a  past  on  which  to  dwell  and  pon- 
der. He  had  already  learned  to  look  haclc. 
Alas  that  sooner  or  later  the  lesson  never  fails 
to  arrive !  that  the  time  must  come  when  we 
are  too  surely  convinced  by  ex])erience  that 
the  golden  distance  before  us  is  but  a  mirage 
and  a  delusion ;  that  for  all  our  discontent 
and  unworthiness  while  it  smiled,  we  have  liad 
our  share  of  happiness  here ;  and  that,  like 
Lot's  wife,  we  cannot  forbear  to  turn  round 
and  gaze  yet  once  upon  the  city  we  are  leav- 
ing for  evermore.  So  we  turn  and  look,  and 
it  strikes  chill  upon  our  hearts  to  think,  that 
if  we  were  never  really  contented  there,  how 
shall  we  be  happy  in  the  wide,  lonely  desert 
stretching  far  away  before  us  to  meet  the  wide, 
lonely  sky. 

Bosville's  had  been  no  uneventful  life,  yet 
hitherto  he  had  borne  his  part  in  its  stirring 
scenes  and  stormy  vicissitudes  with  the  frank 
carelessness  of  a  boy  at  play.  From  his 
earliest  youth  he  had  been  of  a  gentle,  chival- 
rous nature,  which  accorded  well  with  his 
personal  good  looks  and  attractive  physiog- 
nomy. As  his  exterior  was  fair  and  well-pro- 
portioned, adapted  for  proficiency  in  all  sports 
and  exercises,  so  was  his  disposition  open, 
ardent,  and  imaginative,  prone  to  throw  itself 
enthusiastically  into  the  present,  but  lacking 
foresight  to  provide  for  the  future,  or  reflec- 
tion to  deduce  counsel  from  the  past. 

He  would  have  been  a  gallant  knight  in  the 
olden  times  of  chivalry,  true  to  his  God  and 
ladye  love,  ever  ready  to  strike  for  the  cause 
which  he  espoused,  and  nothing  loth  to  op- 
pose his  single  body  against  a  host,  if  by  such 
an  act  of  self-devotion  he  could  gain  honor 
and  renown  ;  but  he  never  would  have  been 
capable  of  assuming  a  leader's  part  in  a  great 
enterprise.  He  might  have  charged  along- 
side of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  but  he  never 
would  have  made  a  counsellor  for  Godfrey  de 
Bouillon.  Such  a  nature  in  the  times  in 
which  he  lived  was  sure  to  embrace  the  pro- 
fession that  in  the  seventeenth  century  as  in 
the  nineteenth  was  esteemed  the  worthiest  of 
gentle  blood.  As  a  matter  of  course  he  in- 
jured his  patrimony,  ruffling  it  amongst  the 
gallants  at   Court;    equally   as  a  matter    of 
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course  he  girded  his  father's  sword  upon  his 
thigh  and  took  service  in  the  Low  Countries — 
that  happy  land,  of  which  it  seems  to  have  been 
for  centuries  the  privilege  to  afford  an  arena 
for  other  European  nations  to  fight  out  their 
quarrels  at  their  leisure. 

At  the  siege  of  a  small  town  in  Flanders 
the  company  of  musketeers  to  which  he  was 
attached  had  fired  a  few  detached  cottages, 
from  which  they  had  dislodged  a  superior 
force  of  the  enemy.  A  poor  little  child  had 
been  left  behind,  overlooked  in  the  flight  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  was  found  helpless  and 
crying  amongst  the  ruins  of  what  had  once 
been  Its  home.  The  child's  mother,  regard- 
less of  the  danger  to  which  she  was  exposed, 
was  seen  frantically  waving  her  arms  to  her 
lost  darling,  and  was  only  prevented  from 
rushing  to  its  rescue  and  her  own  death  by  a 
couple  of  stout  soldiers  who  held  her  back  by 
force.  The  ground  between  the  hostile  parties 
was  swept  by  a  withering  cross-fire;  Hum- 
phrey Bosvllle  seized  the  child  in  his  arms, 
and  an  old  halberdier  who  was  near  him 
avowed  that  the  infant  ceased  crying  at  once 
when  soothed  by  that  kind  face  and  gentle 
voice.  Coolly,  steadily,  as  If  on  parade,  with 
measured  step  and  slow,  the  young  officer, 
covering  the  Infant  with  his  body,  paced  that 
deadly  interval  till  he  reached  the  ranks  of 
the  enemy,  placed  the  babe  In  Its  mother's 
arms,  first  kissing  the  child's  wet  cheek,  and 
then,  with  a  courteous  bow,  the  hand  of  the 
grateful  woman.  At  the  same  pace,  with  the 
same  bearing,  he  rejoined  his  own  men,  un- 
scathed and  unmolested.  The  enemy  did  not 
even  strive  to  take  him  prisoner,  but  the  rough 
soldiers  who  saw  the  deed,  friends  and  foes, 
gave  him  a  cheer  that  rose  above  the  rattle 
of  musketry  and  the  thunder  of  great  guns. 
The  action  was  characteristic  of  the  man.  He 
was  brave,  generous,  and  devoted,  but  there 
was  too  much  of  the  woman  In  his  heart. 
Such  a  nature  Is  formed  to  be  Imposed  upon, 
to  be  the  tool  and  the  cat's-paw  of  longer 
heads  and  less  sensitive  feelings,  above  all,  to 
be  made  a  fool  of  by  that  sex  which  Is  pro- 
verbially addicted  to  "  ride  the  willing  horse 
too  hard." 

His  meditations  were  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  Dymocke  bearing  the  repast 
which  It  had  cost  him  such  an  expenditure  of 
gallantry  to  obtain,  and  which  he  now  placed 
upon  the  table  between  the  two  officers  with 
an  expression  of  fatherly  care  and  satisfaction 
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on  his  lean,  long  visage  which  seemed  to  sayj 
as  plainly  as  words  themselves,  "What  would 
become  of  my  master — what  would  become 
of  his  friends — of  Colepepper's  Brigade — of 
the  army — of  the  King  himself — without  the 
experience  and  forethought  of  sage  Hugh 
Dymocke  ?  " 

Breaking  from  a  profound  fit  of  abstrac- 
tion, and  drawing  his  chair  to  the  table,  Bos- 
ville's  com.rade  proceeded  to  attack  Joan's 
triumph  of  culinary  skill  with  all  the  energy 
of  a  practical  campaigner.  Nor  did  the 
Cornet  himself,  however  engrossing  may  have 
been  the  subject  of  his  previous  meditations, 
seem  to  have  lost  the  appetite  which  seldom 
forsakes  a  soldier  living,  as  the  Cavaliers  too 
often  did,  at  free  quarters.  While  the  eggs 
and  bacon  are  rapidly  disappearing  under  the 
combined  trituration  of  two  very  handsome 
sets  of  white  serviceable  teeth,  and  the  large 
brown  jug  of  strong  ale  is  visibly  approach- 
ing the  ebb,  we  must  take  leave  to  introduce 
to  our  readers  a  gentleman  of  good  birth  and 
station,  bearing  the  name  of  George  Effing- 
ham, and  holding  rank  as  a  Captain  of  Horse 
in  the  Royal  army. 

Cool,  brave,  and  resolute,  Effingham  had 
done  good  service  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
when  the  general  laxity  of  discipline  and 
multiplicity  of  commanders  were  creating  dis- 
order in  the  ranks  of  the  Cavaliers.  He  pos- 
sessed the  rare  faculty  of  retaining  his  pres- 
ence of  mind  and  imperturbability  of  demeanor 
when  all  around  him  were  eager,  excited,  and 
confused.  Nor  did  personal  responsibility 
seem  to  affect  his  nerves  one  whit  more  than 
imminent  danger.  Such  qualities  are  invalu- 
able to  an  officer,  and  Colepepper's  favorite 
captain  might  become  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished commanders  in  the  Royal  army. 
But  Effingham's  heart  was  never  thoroughly 
in  the  cause.  Essentially  an  enthusiast,  one 
of  that  class  whom  persecution  too  surely 
develops  into  fanatics,  he  was  continually  rea- 
soning in  his  own  mind  on  the  justice  of  the 
quarrel  in  which  he  had  engaged.  His  ten- 
dency to  fatalism  bade  him  argue  that  the 
constant  reverses  sustained  by  the  Royal 
troops  were  so  many  additional  proofs  that 
they  were  warring  against  the  will  of  Heaven ; 
and  the  same  misfortunes  which  endeared  the 
cause  all  the  more  to  Bosville's  generous  na- 
ture, shook  Effingham's  fidelity  and  destroyed 
his  confidence  in  its  justice. 


His  early  life  had  been  spent  in  study  for 
the  law,  a  profession  for  which  his  acute,  pene- 
trating intellect  seemed  especially  to  fit  him  ; 
but  a  physiognomist  would  have  detected  in 
the  glitter  of  his  dark,  deep-set  eyes  some- 
what more  of  wild,  imaginative  powers  than  is 
essential  to  the  drawing  of  deeds  or  engross- 
ing of  parchments,  whilst  the  firm  strong  jaw, 
the  well  set-on  head,  and  bold  bearing  were 
more  in  character  with  the  buff-coat  than  the 
judge's  gown,  with  the  tramp  of  horses,  the 
ringing  of  shots,  and  the  wild  alarums  of  a 
skirmish,  than  the  hushed  murmurs  of  a  court 
or  the  somnolent  dignity  of  the  bench. 

He  is  very  dark,  almost  swartliy,  with  fea- 
tures of  classical  regularity,  and  a  stern  fierce 
expression  on  his  countenance,  as  of  one 
whom  no  consideration  would  turn  aside  from 
the  path  which  he  had  once  resolved  to  follow. 
A  child  looking  into  that  set,  dark  face  would 
burst  out  crying ;  his  frame  is  Jarge,  square, 
and  powerful,  his  very  hand,  white  and  well- 
shaped  though  it  is,  shows  a  giant's  energy 
and  a  giant's  grasp.  Perhaps  of  all  his  com- 
rades he  likes  Humphrey  Bosville  the  best. 
Their  characters  are  so  antagonistic.  With 
the  exception  of  personal  courage,  they  have 
not  one  quality  in  common.  Their  ideas  are 
so  different;  there  is  such  trusting  kindliness 
about  the  one,  such  harsh  defiance  in  the 
other,  that  they  cannot  but  be  friends.  Woe 
to  the  man,  though,  that  crosses  George 
Effingham's  path — friend  or  foe,  brother  by 
blood  or  brother  in  arms,  down  lie  must  go, 
without  hesitation  and  without  remorse  !  He 
would  not  turn  aside  a  hand's-breadth  to 
avoid  trampling  down  a  wounded  man  in  the 
battle ;  he  would  not  swerve  an  inch  from  his 
purpose  to  spare  the  mother  that  bore  him  in 
the  career  of  life. 

"  So  Essex  is  marching  parallel  with  our 
main  body,"  said  the  Cornet,  setting  down  the 
ale-jug  with  a  deep  sigh  after  a  hearty  pull  at 
its  contents.  "  Now  is  the  time  to  bring  him 
to  an  action,  and  come  down  with  our  cavalry 
upon  his  flank.  Byron  has  brought  his  horse 
up  fresh  and  ready  for  work.  Our  own 
brigade  has  rested  for  thirty-six  hours,  and 
will  come  out  to-morrow  like  young  eagles. 
The  enemy  must  be  weary  and  harassed  ;  now 
or  never  is  our  opportunity.  We  shall  not 
get  such  another  ciiance  of  winning  laurels  in 
a  hurry.  Zounds,  Effingham  we  ought  to 
gather  them  by  handfuls  this  time  !" 
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"  And  we  shall  lose  it,"  was  the  reply ; 
"  lose  it,  as  we  have  lost  every  opportunity  of 
terminating  the  struggle  at  a  stroke ;  lose  it, 
and  hold  up  our  hands  and  bless  ourselves, 
and  call  a  council  of  war,  and  say,  '  Who'd 
have  thought  it?'  Humphrey,  Providence  is 
against  us  ;  we  are  fighting  with  invisible  foes 
— with  carelessness,  supineness,  immorality; 
we  are  'kicking  against  the  pricks.'  Laurels, 
forsootli !  what  are  laurels  after  all  ? — weeds, 
rubbish,  refuse,  dear  to  the  unawakened  heart ! 
And  you,  young  one,  what  have  you  to  do 
■with  laurels  ?  I  never  heard  you  talk  so  be- 
fore." 

It  was  true  enough.  The  spark  of  ambi- 
tion had  indeed  lain  dormant  hitherto  in  Bos- 
ville's  breast.  His  daily  pay  (when  he  could 
get  it),  his  nightly  quarters,  his  troop,  his 
duty,  his  horses,  and  his  arms,  had  till  now 
been  all-sufficient  for  his  wants  and  interests ; 
this  craving  after  laurels  was  something  new 
and  morbid — a  fancy  from  without,  so  thought 
Effingham — not  an  impulse  from  within.  He 
said  as  much. 

"You  have  found  somebody  to  give  them 
to,"  continued  he,  laying  his  hand  on  the 
young  man's  shoulder  and  looking  kindly 
into  his  face.  "  Poor  boy,  poor  boy !  I 
thought  you  were  safe.  All  alike  in  the 
Royal  army — all  fools  together,  Humphrey. 
Listen,  lad.  I  dreamed  a  dream  last  night. 
I  pray  that  my  dream  come  not  over  true ! 
I  dreamed  that  we  broke  Waller's  column, 
and  were  putting  them  man  by  man  to  the 
sword,  when  my  horse  fell,  the  old  black 
horse,  and  the  charge  swept  over  me,  and  I 
rose  to  my  feet  light  and  unencumbered  in 
an  instant,  and  there  lay  George  Effingham 
on  his  back  amongst  the  hoof-prints,  with  his 
black  muzzled  face  deadly  pale,  and  his  sword 
in  his  hand,  and  his  heavy  horseman's  boots 
on,  and  a  small  round  spot  on  his  forehead, 
as  dead  as  Julius  Coesar,  and  I  stood  by  him 
and  cared  not  that  he  had  ever  belonged  to 
me.  Then  a  headless  figure  in  a  courtier's 
dress,  with  a  courtier's  rapier  and  ruffles  and 
bravery,  came  and  placed  its  thin  white  hand 
in  mine,  and  a  voice  asked  me  tidings  of  the 
wife  and  children  it  had  left,  and  the  cause  it 
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had  too  warmly  espoused,  and  the  master 
who  had  betrayed  it,  and  I  answered  it  as  I 
would  answer  you,  '  Widows  and  or])hans  ;  a 
failing  cause  and  a  doomed  King.'  Then  we 
were  in  London,  for  I  could  not  release  my- 
self from  the  grasp  of  that  thin  white  hand, 
and  perforce  I  followed  where  it  led,  and  we 
paused  at  the  Tower  Stairs,  and  the  river  was 
running  red  with  blood,  so  we  took  boat  and 
ascended  to  Whitehall,  and  the  river  was  red 
with  blood  there  too,  and  the  thin  white  hand 
grasped  mine  so  painfully  that  I  woke.  Head 
me  my  dream,  Humphrey  Bosville  ;  expound 
to  me  my  vision,  and  I  will  confess  that  there 
is  Avit  even  below  the  bufT-coat  and  embroid- 
ered belt  of  an  officer  of  the  Royal  army." 

"  I  can  read  no  dreams,"  answered  Hum- 
phrey, his  face  kindling  and  his  eyes  spark- 
ling; "  but  come  what  may,  if  all  the  rivers 
in  broad  England  must  run  red  with  the  blood 
of  the  Cavaliers,  if  I  alone  am  left  and  they 
lead  me  out  to  the  slaughter,  as  long  as  they 
don't  bind  my  hands  I  will  fling  my  hat  in  the 
air  before  every  canting  Roundhead  of  them 
all,  and  shout  with  my  last  gasp,  '  God  and 
the  King  ! '  " 

A  melancholy,  pitying  smile  stole  slowly 
over  Effingham's  countenance.  A  kindly 
glance,  painfully  at  variance  with  his  stern, 
harsh  expression,  shone  out  from  his  deep 
eyes.  Again  he  laid  his  hand  upon  Bosville's 
shoulder,  and  leading  him  to  the  open  win- 
dow, bade  him  look  forth  and  listen. 

The  night  was  already  dark,  save  for  the 
glimmer  of  a  few  stars  faintly  twinkling  in 
the  solemn  sky.  All  nature  was  hushed  in 
peace  and  repose,  but  from  Gorlng's  head- 
quarters, on  the  opposite  hill,  the  night-breeze 
bore  the  sounds  of  wassail  and  revelry,  the 
stamping  of  feet,  the  jingling  of  vessels;  all 
the  riotous  sounds  of  an  orgie,  with  a  loyal 
chorus  shouted  out  at  intervals  in  no  inhar- 
monious tones. 

"And  these  are  the  men,"  said  George 
Effingham,  "  with  whom  we  are  content  to 
cast  in  our  lot — with  whom  you  and  I  must 
perforce  be  content  to  triumph,  and  content 
to  die !  " 


CIIArTEK  VII. — THE  REVELLERS. 


"  Hold,  Goring  !  Twenty  gold  pieces — 
fifty,  if  you  will !  'tis  an  even  main  and  chance. 
I  set  the  caster  !  " 

The  speaker  was  a  boy  of  some  eighteen 


summers,  tall  and  graceful,  beautiful  as  Absa- 
lom, and,  in  his  present  frame  of  mind,  reck- 
less as  Lucifer ;  his  eyes  shining,  and  his  face 
pale  with    wine,  his   long,  silken  love-locks 
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floating  disordered  over  his  jjoint-lace  collar 
and  embroidered  doublet,  his  belts  and  ap- 
parel all  awry,  a  goblet  of  canarj'  in  his  hand, 
and  on  his  face  the  wild,  joyous  gleam  of  a 
spirit  that  has  never  known  misfortune  or  re- 
verse. Goring  smiled  pleasantly — winning  or 
losing  he  could  always  smile  pleasantly — 
could  betray  a  woman  or  run  a  man  through 
the  body  with  the  same  good-humored  expres- 
sion on  his  handsome,  dissolute  face. 

"  'Slife,  Frank,"  said  he,  "  you've  the  devil's 
luck  and  your  own  too.  We  can't  hold  our 
way  with  the  young  ones,  can  we.  Sir  Giles  ? 
Nevertheless,  fifty,  my  boy,  if  you  will;  just 
to  oblige  you  this  once." 

In  a  hand  white  and  soft  as  a  lady's  he 
shook  the  box  alofb,  and  the  imprisoned  cubes 
leaped  out  to  mulct  the  young  roue  of  fifty 
gold  pieces  for  the  benefit  of  the  old  one. 
The  boy  laughed,  and  drained  his  glass  to  the 
dregs.  "What  cared  he  for  fifty  gold  pieces, 
with  the  inheritance  before  him — the  golden 
inheritance  of  hope,  that  seems  so  inexhausti- 
ble at  eighteen  ? 

"  Once  more  !  "  he  shouted,  flinging  a  heavy 
purse  upon  the  table  ;  "  one  more  set,  Goring, 
and  then  for  another  smoking  bowl,  and  an- 
other roaring  chorus  that  shall  rouse  the 
crop-eared  knaves  in  their  leaguer  out  yonder 
on  the  hill,  and  bring  them  down  by  daybreak 
on  the  nest  of  hornets  we  have  got  ready  for 
them  at  Newbury." 

"  Softly,  my  lad,"  interrupted  Sir  Giles  Al- 
lonby,  laying  his  heavy  hand  on  the  purse, 
which  Goring  seemed  already  to  look  at  as  his 
own,  "you've  had  gambling  and  drinking 
enough  for  one  night;  you'll  have  a  bellyful 
of  fighting  to-morrow,  or  I'm  mistaken.  Take 
an  old  soldier's  advice ;  turn  in  with  your 
boots  on  all  ready  for  the  reveillee.  Get  a 
few  hours'  sleep,  and  so  be  up  and  alive  to- 
morrow morning  at  daybreak.  I  was  young 
myself  once,  lad,  but  I  never  could  keep  the 
bowl  trundling  all  the  game  through  as  jou 
do ;  I  never  could  burn  the  candle  at  both 
ends,  and  ride  all  day  with  Wilmot,  to  rest 
myself  by  drinking  all  niglit  with  Goring." 

"  Trust  him  to  be  snug  and  sober  at  this 
very  minute,"  said  the  latter  worthy,  between 
whom  and  Wilmot,  rivals  in  ambition,  dissipa- 
tion, gallantry,  and  war,  there  was  a  smoth- 
ered grudge  of  many  years'  standing.  "  "Wil- 
mot's  fighting  and  drinking  and  lovemaking, 
must  all  be  done  by  the  square.  Why,  he 
never  could  fly  a  hawk  in  the  morning  if  he 
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had  heard  the  chimes  ring  never  so  softly 
over-night." 

"Give  the  devil  his  due,  Goring,"  observed 
Colepepper,  a  grim  old  officer,  with  a  scar  on 
his  cheek  that  lent  a  sardonic  expression  to 
his  whole  countenance,  and  an  inexhaustible 
power  of  absorption  such  as  the  handsome 
lad  at  his  elbow  had  got  drunk  in  trying  to 
emulate.  "  I've  seen  him  fight  as  well  as  here 
and  there  one.  You  haven't  forgotten  llound- 
way  Down ;  and  as  for  drinking — when  Wil- 
mot really  turns  his  attention  to  drinking,  he 
is  a  better  man  by  two  bottles  of  sack  than 
any  one  here  at  this  table." 

"  Granted,"  said  Goring,  in  perfect  good- 
humor,  and  still  fingering  the  dice-box,  as  if 
loth  to  lose  the  chance  of  an.other  cast.  "  All 
I  maintain  is,  that  he  can't  do  both.  Give 
him  two  days  of  leisure  to  sleep  it  off,  and 
he'll  empty  a  hogshead ;  put  him  in  a  corner 
where  he  can't  run  away,  and  he'll  fight  like 
a  devil  incarnate." 

"  '  Run  away '  is  a  debatable  expression,  my 
lord,"  said  one  of  the  guests  with  a  grave 
tone,  that  at  once  silenced  the  clamor  and  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  rest  of  the  party. 
"The  phrase,  as  applied  to  my  friend,  smacks 
somewhat  of  offence.  I  take  leave  to  ask 
your  lordship  what  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  what  I  say,"  answered  Goring, 
still  assuming  his  pleasant  smile,  tliough  it 
deepened  and  hardened  somewhat  about  the 
lines  of  his  mouth.  "  I  always  mean  what  I 
say,  and  say  what  I  mean." 

Goring  v/as  one  of  those  gentlemen  who 
opine  that  there  is  no  dishonor  so  long  as  the 
sword  is  ready  to  maintain  that  wiiich  the  lips 
have  spoken,  and  that  a  slander  or  a  falsehood 
can  only  affect  the  character  of  the  man  who 
utters  it  when  he  is  not  prepared  to  vindicate 
it  by  shedding  of  blood.  It  is. an  ignoble 
creed,  truly,  and  an  unchristian-like,  yet  on  its 
basis  are  founded  many  of  those  sentiments 
which  we  so  falsely  term  the  essence  of  chiv- 
alry. 

"  Hold,  gentlemen,"  said  Sir  Giles,  "  re- 
member our  compact  when  we  sat  down. 
Goring  only  means  that  Wilmot  is  a  practised 
tactician.  You  think  so  yourself,  my  Lord 
Byron  :  is  it  not  so  ?  " 

Goring  was  the  most  ])lacable  of  men  when 
nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  animosity.  He 
stretched  his  hand  to  Byron — "I  said  he'd 
fight  like  a  devil,  Byron,  and  I  meant  it,  when 
he  can't  run  awav;  and  liow  can  lie  run  away. 
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surrounded,  as  he  takes  care  to  be,  hy  a  guard 
of  honor  of  '  Byron's  Blacks?'  'Faith,  I 
loubt  if  your  fellows  have  ever  been  tauglit 
.low  to  go  to  the  rear." 

"  Enough  said,  my  lord,"  answered  Byron, 
completely  appeased  by  the  compliment,  and 
wringing  Goring's  hand  with  a  hearty  squeeze, 
whilst  the  handsome  face  hereditary  in  his 
family  shone  with  an  expression  of  gratified 
vanity.  "  The  Blacks  are  ready  for  work  at 
any  time  ;  another  bowl  to  our  '  Next  merry 
meeting  with  the  Roundheads.'  AVhat  say 
ye,  gentlemen,  we  haven't  drunk  the  King's 
health  yet  ?  " 

"  Another  bowl,  by  all  means,"  shouted  the 
3-oung  Cavalier,  already  half-sobered  at  the 
prospect  of  more  revelry,  "  and  Byron  shall 
superintend  the  making  of  it,  and  we'll  have 
our  host's  pretty  daughters  in  to  dance  a  meas- 
ure, and  one  of  the  Black  trumpeters  to  play 
us  a  conranto.     Hurrah  ! " 

Lord  Francis  was  indeed  burning  the  candle 
at  both  ends,  and  seemed  as  determined  to 
make  the  most  of  his  life  as  though  he  could 
have  foreseen  how  short  would  be  its  term  ; 
as  though  he  could  have  looked  into  the  future 
scarce  one  brief  lustre,  and  beheld  a  dis- 
mounted nobleman  selling  his  life  dearly  at 
Kingston-upon-Thames;  brought  to  bay  by 
some  dozen  Pioundhead  troopers,  with  his 
back  against  a  tree,  striking  fiercely  and  man- 
fully at  them  all,  scouting  the  bare  notion  of 
surrender  ;  dying  gallantly,  hopelessly,  and 
devotedly  for  the  King  ;  a  true  Villiers,  "  pro- 
digal of  his  person  "  to  the  last ! 

"  The  pretty  daughters  are  gone  to  bed," 
said  Goring,  whom  the  immediate  prospect  of 
an  engagement  with  the  enemy  had  placed  in 
an  unusually  amiable  frame  of  mind,  and 
whom  a  residence  of  twenty-four  hours  in  the 
farm  had  made  completely  familiar  with  the 
intricacies  of  the  establishment  and  the  habits 
of  the  inmates.  "  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
disturb  their  beauty-sleep  for  sucii  a  perform- 
ance as  you  propose.  Let  us  fling  a  couple 
more  mains,  Frank,  while  the  bowl  is  getting 
ready.     You  ought  to  have  your  revenge." 

Lord  Francis  seized  the  dice-box,  nothing 
loth,  and  whilst  the  two  are  occupied  in  the 
strangely  fascinating  alternations  of  hope  and 
fear  which  render  gambling  so  attractive  a 
pastime,  it  is  worth  while  to  examine  the  per- 
son and  attributes  of  that  distinguished  officer 
of  whom  so  many  stories  were  afloat ;  whose 
devotion  to  the  King  was  more  than  ^inspected. 
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yet  who  did  such  good  service  in  his  cause ; 
whose  character  for  consistency  was  so  often 
impugned,  yet  who  never  failed  to  carry  out 
any  measure  on  which  he  had  thoroughly  de- 
termined ;  whose  general  life  and  habits  were 
esteemed  so  profligate,  and  yet  who  com- 
manded the  confidence  of  his  master — a  royal 
example  of  propriety — and  the  obedience  of 
his  officers,  of  whom  perhaps  it  would  be  un- 
just to  make  the  same  assertion.  A  man,  in 
short,  whose  every  quality,  good  or  bad,  had 
been  called  in  question,  save  his  courage,  and 
a  greater  portion  of  whose  life  had  been  de- 
voted to  establishing  the  converse  of  the  prop- 
osition which  states  that  "faint  heart  never 
won  fair  lady  ;  "  although,  injustice  to  Mary 
Cave,  we  think  it  right  to  insist  that,  much  as 
she  may  have  appreciated  his  admiration,  and 
freely  as  she  returned  him  compliment  for 
compliment,  and  gallantry  for  gallantry,  she 
had  never  for  an  instant  bowed  her  haughty 
head  or  turned  her  wilful  heart  towards  wild 
George  Goring. 

As  he  sits  now,  the  gayest  of  that  gay 
party,  the  stanchest  reveller  amongst  all  those 
hard-fighting,  hard-drinking  Cavaliers,  thirst- 
ier than  old  Colepepper,more  thoughtless  than 
young  Lord  Francis  Villiers,  who  would  sup- 
pose that  handsome,  well-combed  head  to 
contain  a  mass  of  intrigues  and  state-secrets 
of  which  the  simplest  and  least  guilty  might 
bring  it  incontinently  to  the  block  ?  Who 
would  believe  that  kindly  smile  to  mask  a 
nature  that  never  knew  pity  nor  remorse  ; 
that  never  had  the  generosity  to  forgive  an 
injury,  nor  to  forego  an  advantage  ;  that  never 
spared  a  woman  who  trusted  it,  nor  a  man 
who  crossed  its  path  ?  Already  verging  on 
middle  age,  he  looks  bright  and  fresh  and 
debonair  as  the  youth  whose  money  he  is 
rapidly  winning  with  that  easy  smile.  It  re- 
quires a  keen  observer  to  detect  in  the  little 
wrinkles  about  the  eyes,  the  deep,  hard  lines 
around  the  mouth,  years  spent  in  dissipation 
and  indulgence,  years  of  reckless  profligacy 
and  fierce  excitement  and  bold,  defiant  crime. 
He  is  beautiful  still,  in  all  the  prime  of  man's 
beauty,  with  his  noble  head  and  his  white 
smooth  brow,  and  his  soft  eyes,  and  the  long 
curls  of  dark  silken  hair  that  falls  like  a  wo- 
man's round  his  oval  face.  He  is  beautiful  in 
his  manly,  vigorous  figure,  on  which  his  rich 
uniform  sits  so  becomingly,  which  Is  formed 
alike  for  strength,  activity,  and  grace,  despite 
the  limp  habitual  to  its  gait, — a  limp  which, 
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as  some  of  his  fair  admirers  think,  does  but 
add  to  the  distinguished  ease  of  his  bearing, 
and  the  origin  of  which  is  a  mystery  whereof 
a  thousand  rumors  are  afloat.  He  is  beauti- 
ful still,  but  it  is  the  beauty  of  the  tiger  or  the 
panther ;  the  outward  beauty  that  strikes 
upon  the  eye  and  commands  the  admiration 
of  the  vulgar,  that  seldom  wins  a  heart  worth 
the  winning,  and  if  it  does,  too  surely  breaks 
it,  and  flings  it  scornfully  away. 

There  he  sits,  keenly  intent  upon  the  game, 
yet  noting  every  jest  that  passes,  joining  in 
every  laugh  that  rises  amongst  his  guests, 
sipping  his  wine  at  intervals,  and  bowing  cour- 
teously to  the  young  nobleman  whose  gold  he 
M'ins  with  such  graceful  ease.  Goring  is  the 
Mentor  to  whom  has  been  entrusted  this 
young  Telemachus,  and  these  are  the  Circean 
draughts  of  pleasure  in  which  he  would  initi- 
ate his  mother's  son,  were  it  to  conduce  in  the 
remotest  degree  to  his  own  advantage.  He 
is  playing  the  great  stake  himself;  he  has  a 
high  command,  a  proud  position.  Any  day 
may  make  or  mar  him,  may  raise  him  to  the 
pinnacle  of  ambition,  or  leave  his  saddle 
empty,  and  his  title  gone  to  the  next-of-kin. 
Has  he  not  enough  to  risk  ?  enough  to  inter- 
est him  ?  Can  he  not  leave  untouched  that 
half-Hedged  rufflerof  the  game  ?  No  !  there 
are  a  few  broad  pieces  still  left  at  the  bottom 
of  the  purse,  and  he  must  have  tliem  all ! 

"  One  more  glass  of  canary,"  says  the 
tempter,  filling  his  antagonist  a  bumper  with 
his  own  white  hand.  "  One  more  main, 
Frank,  my  lad,  just  to  give  you  a  chance  ;  and 
then  for  the  fresh  bowl  of  punch,  boys,  and  a 
rousing  health  to  the  King !  Who  knows 
where  we  shall  be  this  time  to-morrow  ?  " 

The  glass  was  emptied.  The  main  was 
called,  and  flung;  the  purse  was  emptied; 
and  Goring,  with  a  careless  smile,  swept  the 
young  man's  last  Jacobus  from  the  board. 
He  Mas  quite  cool  and  sober;  he  had  no  ex- 
citement in  the  game,  felt  no  devil  roused  in 
him  by  the  debauch.  He  was  simply  in  his 
natural  element,  in  the  atmosphere  of  vice 
Avhich  was  most  suitable  to  his  temperament 
and  his  constitution.  To  rob  a  friend  of  his 
money,  to  cajole  him  of  his  mistress,  to  finesse 
him  out  of  his  life  should  he  presume  to 
make  objections — such  were  merely  "  the  cus- 
toms of  society,"  "  the  ways  of  the  world;  " 
they  suited  one  like  Goring  admirably — the 
game  was  adapted  to  his  style  of  play,  and  he 
generally   rose    a    winner.     What   could   be 
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better  ?  He  would  be  the  last  to  wish  the 
rules  altered. 

God  help  us  all !  And  yet  this  man  was 
once  a  laugh.ng,  frankhearted  child — once 
clasped  his  little  hands  and  said  his  prayers 
at  his  mother's  knee  ! 

The  scene  was  worthy  of  the  actors.  A 
long,  low  room,  with  a  stone  floor,  and  a  wide 
chimney  in  which  sparkled  and  smouldered 
the  embers  of  a  wood  fire,  a  few  rough  deal 
forms,  over  which  the  heavily-booted  Cavaliers 
straddled  and  lounged  in  every  variety  of 
attitude;  a  wide,  high-backed,  carved-oak 
chair,  the  farmer's  especial  throne,  in  which 
was  established  the  giver  of  the  feast;  a 
coarse  rickety  table,  on  which  clattered  and 
jingled  every  description  of  drinking-vessel, 
from  the  deep,  stone  jugs  and  blackjacks  of 
the  farm  itself,  to  the  tall,  gilt  goblets  and 
massive  silver  flagons,  richly  chased  and  bur- 
nished, which  formed  the  movable  canteen, 
perhaps  the  spoils,  of  the  Koyal  officers,  and 
which  liad  as  yet  escaped  the  melting-pot, 
sooner  or  later  the  destiny  of  such  convertible 
valuables.  All  this  seen  through  clouds  of 
tobacco-smoke,  for  the  Virginian  weed  was 
even  then  in  universal  use,  although  it  must 
be  confessed  but  as  the  handmaid  of  debauch- 
ery, whereas  she  is  now  the  domestic  com- 
panion and  consoler  of  many  an  honest  man's 
hearth.  Amidst  her  floating  vapors  could  be 
discerned  the  graceful  figures  of  the  Cavali- 
ers, manly  and  soldierlike,  wearing  one  and 
all  the  nameless  stamp  of  liigh  birth  and  re- 
finement of  manners  conspicuous  even  in  the 
license  of  a  camp  and  the  freedom  of  a  drink- 
ing-bout. Here  sat  chivalrous  Byron,  with  a 
calm,  contented  smile  smoothing  his  well-cut 
features,  somewhat  flushed  with  wine.  His 
thoughts  were  of  the  pleasantcst — of  his 
stanch,  well-mounted  troopers — of  liis  new 
peerage,  so  lately  won  by  the  sword — of  the 
dream  of  ambition  opening  so  ausj)iciously  on 
the  daring  soldier  and  devoted  Loyalist. 
There  i-ecllned  old  Colepeppcr,  with  his 
scarred  cheek  and  grim,  war-worn  face,  his 
elbows  resting  on  the  table,  his  spurs  jingling 
against  each  other  as  he  mused  on  cavalry  tac- 
tics, and  supplies  of  food  and  forage,  and  the 
remounts  preparing  in  Yorkshire  and  the 
horse-breeding  counties  for  his  brigade — dry 
topics,  which  he  took  care  to  moisten  with  re- 
peated applications  to  the  goblet  at  his  hand. 

There  was  Sunderland,  the  young  and  gen- 
tle volunteer,  attached  as  aide-de-camp  to  the 
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King  himself,  and  who,coming  to  Goring  with 
dispatches,  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  remain 
and  partake  of  his  hospitality.  There  was 
Carnarvon,  the  jovial,  kindly  hearted  gentle- 
man, tiie  ornament  and  delight  of  the  Court, 
the  finest  horseman,  the  best  hawker,  the 
keenest  sportsman  of  his  day,  the  adept  at  all 
manly  exercises,  the  lancer,  the  swordsman, 
the  racket-player,  the  traveller  in  strange 
countries,  who  had  breathed  himself  with  the 
most  skilful  fencers  of  France,  had  flung  the 
jereed  in  "  Old  Castile,"  had  smoked  his 
chibouque  with  the  Grand  Turk  at  Stamboul, 
listening  with  breathless  attention  to  his 
neighbor,  Sir  Giles  Allonby,  whose  thouglits 
and  whose  discourse,  far  from  the  present 
scene  of  revelry,  were  resting  on  merry  pas- 
tures and  blue,  cloudless  skies,  and  hawk  and 
heron,  and  hood  and  jesses,  and  all  the  de- 
lights of  the  noble  science  of  falconry. 

"  So  the  match  shall  be  made,  good  my 
lord,"  said  Sir  Giles,  as  sober  as  a  judge,  not- 
withstanding his  potations,  and  prepared  as 
usual  to  back  "  Diamond  "  against  all  and 
every  thing  on  the  wing.  "  The  match  shall 
be  made  for  fifty  gold  pieces  a-side;  and  I 
pray  you  to  my  kinsman's  poor  house  of 
Boughton,  where  we  will  entertain  you  to  the 
utmost  of  our  humble  means,  and  I  will  show 
you  such  a  flight  as  shall  delight  your  eyes 
in  the  pastures  of  his  Majesty's  royal  domain 
at  Holmby,  where  I  have  had  license  to  fly 
my  hawks  since  the  days  of  his  father,  God 
bless  him  and  sain  him  !  for  a  discreet  sov- 
ereign, and  as  good  a  sportsman  as  ever  sat, 
albeit  somewhat  insecurely,  in  a  saddle !  " 

The  subject  was  sure  to  interest  Carnarvon, 
passionately  attached  as  he  was  to  all  field- 
sports.  "I  have  heard  that  gentle  King 
Jamie  loved  a  good  horse  well,"  he  replied, 
"  but  I  always  believed  he  piqued  himself 
most  upon  liis  skill  in  the  chase,  and  his 
knowledge  of  all  the  secrets  and  science  of 
the  noble  art  of  venery." 

"Horse  and  hound,  hawk  and  horn,  noth- 
ing came  amiss  to  King  Jamie."  was  Sir  Giles' 
answer.  "  He  could  follow  a  buck,  and  take 
a  buck,  and  carve  a  buck,  aye,  and  eat  a  fair 
portion  of  a  buck,  provided  it  were  washed 
down  with  a  huge  allowance  of  canary  or  a 
tubful  of  claret.  Oh !  the  times  that  I  have 
seen  at  Holmbj-,  my  lord,  when  the  King 
came  down  to  hunt  the  stag  over  the  Haddon 
moorlands;  and  we  rode  all  day,  gingerly 
enough,  for  it  was  not  to  be  thought  of  that 
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we  should  outstrip  his  Majesty  ;  and  caution, 
between  you  and  me,  my  lord,  was  a  chief  in- 
gredient in  his  royal  character.  He  had  it 
for  his  whole  family,  I  think;  but  then  we 
made  up  for  it  by  drinking  like  Dutchmen  at 
night.  None  of  your  grand  entertainments 
such  ns  delighted  his  ancestors  ;  none  of  your 
boar's-heads,  and  peacocks  dressed  in  feathers, 
and  such  dishes  of  state ;  but  a  reeking  haggis 
— by  St.  George  a  villainous  compound! — 
and  a  capon  or  so,  with  a  few  confections ; 
but  washed  down,  mark  me  !  by  wine  such  as 
you  never  drink  now-a-days.  I  sometimes 
think  the  Parliament  has  spoiled  the  liquor, 
as  they  spoil  every  thing  else.  And  then  for 
company,  myself  and  jioor  Archie  Armstrong, 
and  tv,'o  or  three  hard-headed  Scots  lords,  to 
whom  nothing  came  amiss.  You  have  been 
in  many  countries,  Carnarvon,  and  drunk  with 
men  of  many  nations;  can  you  tell  me  why  a 
Scotchman,  w;ho  is  a  native  of  a  cold  climate, 
is  always  so  confoundedly  thirsty  ?  But  the 
King's  delight  was  in  what  he  called  a  '  cozy 
bit  crack  '  with  a  few  kindred  spirits,  unawed 
by  his  son,  whom  he  respected,  or  the  favor- 
ite, whom  he  feared;  who  could  drink,  for 
that  matter,  like  a  fish,  as  all  his  family  can, 
witness  this  boy  here,  who  will  have  old  Cole- 
pepper  down  under  the  table  now  before  he 
has  done  with  him!  But  to  return  to  the 
nights  at  Holmby.  I  have  seen  Archie  Arm- 
strong so  drunk  that  he  could  not  sit  upon 
his  horse  to  go  out  hunting  in  the  morning, 
and  once  he  tumbled  out  of  his  saddle  into 
the  Nene,  and  when  we  set  him  up  by  the 
heels  to  dry,  with  the  water  running  out  of 
his  boots  into  his  neckerchief,  and  the  King 
rode  laughing  fit  to  split  his  sides,  and  asked 
him  '  How  is  it  with  thee,  gossip  ?  Methinks 
at  last  thou  hast  liquor  more  than  enough ! ' 
he  replied,  sawing  the  air  with  his  hand,  as  if 
deprecating  all  further  hcspitality,  '  Enough, 
gossip  !  I  thank  thee.  Enough  !  I'm  for  nae 
mare  this  bout — neither  Jiet  nor  cauld  ! '  The 
King  laughed  that  you  might  have  heard  him 
at  Northampton  ;  and,  'faith,  Archie  was  a 
ridiculous  figure  as  you  should  wish  to  see. 
But  here  comes  the  punch ;  so  now  for  one 
rousing  health,  and  '  Confusion  to  the  Round- 
heads!' After  that,  we  have  no  more  to- 
night, gentlemen,  neither  hot  nor  cold!  " 

As  Sir  Giles  spoke.  Neighbor  Hodge  en- 
tered the  room,  bearing  aloft  in  person  a 
huge  bowl  of  the  steaming  compound,  which 
was  greeted  with  a  shout  of  welcome  by  the 
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Cavaliers,  and  soon  went  the  way  of  its  pred- ! 
ecessors,  amidst  boisterous  laughter,  strange , 
oaths,  cla])ping  of  hands,  stamping  of  feet, ; 
snatches  of  many  a  wild,  ranting  chorus,  and  | 
all  the  discordant  jubilee  of  a  debauch.  [ 

And  yet  many  an  anxious  heart  far  away 
was  aching  for  these  revellers  ;  many  a  little  • 
child  had  been  taught  to  pray  that  very  night 
for  their  welfare  ;  many  a  fond,  lonely  woman 
■was  weeping  and  watching  even   then,  pictur- 
ing to  herself  the  beloved  one,  not  flushed 
and  swollen  with  wine,  but  calm  and  hushed 
in   peaceful   sleep ;    and  many  a  one  there  ! 
present  ere  the  same  hour  to-morrow  would  j 
be  down,  stiff  and  stark,  with  a  white  rigid  i 
face  turned  upwards  to  the  stars  of  Heaven.    ' 

Falkland,  too,  heard  the  dying  shouts  which  I 


concluded  the  nightly  festivities  of  his  com- 
rades. He,  too,  had  been  awake  and  astir, 
but  his  vigils  had  been  like  those  of  some  an- 
cient knight  who  shrives  himself  and  guards 
his  armor  ere  the  dawn  of  his  great  enter- 
prise. 

He  had  watched  and  prayed  and  pondered, 
long  and  earnestly,  looking  intently  at  one 
bright  star  shining  conspicuously  amidst  the 
glittering  diadem  that  crowned  the  sweet  au- 
tumn night.  He  was  purifying  himself  for  the 
struggle,  arming  for  the  fight, — preparing  his 
spirit  unconsciously  for  the  great  unknown. 

And  one  at  Boughton  was  gazing  fixedly  at 
the  same  star,  and  praying  her  heart  out, 
womanlike — not  for  herself,  but  for  Jiim. 


CHAPTER  VIII.— XEWBURY. 


"  How  much  longer  are  we  to  stand  here 
idle,  mowed  down  by  round  shot  and  exposed 
to  the  fire  of  those  crop-eared  citizens  ?  "  ex- 
claimed Bosville,  as  the  sorrel  pawed  impa- 
tiently and  shook  his  bridle,  whilst  the  men 
of  his  squadron  murmured  audibly  behind 
him  at  an  enforced  inactivity,  always  so  try- 
ing to  the  undisciplined  troops  of  the  Cav- 
aliers. 

"  Steady,  men,"  was  George  Effingham's 
reply,  as  he  confronted  his  little  band,  care- 
lessly turning  his  back  to  the  sharp  fire 
poured  in  upon  them  by  the  Parliamentary 
artillery,  admirably  served  and  in  a  command- 
ing position,  from  which  they  had  got  the 
range  of  their  enemy  to  a  nicety.  "  Steady 
for  a  few  minutes  longer.  Our  time  will 
come  directly.  I  never  knew  Prince  Rupert 
keep  us  so  well  in  hand  as  he  has  done  to- 
day. '  He  laughs  best  who  laughs  last,' 
Humphrey ;  and  the  game  is  none  the  worse 
for  being  played  according  to  rule.  See,  the 
pikes  are  deploying  into  line  even  now,  and 
here  comes  Sunderland  at  a  gallop  with 
orders."  Effingham's  eyes  were  beginning  to 
glitter,  and  his  dark  face  to  pale  a  shade  or 
two,  as  was  customary  with  him  when  the 
moment  of  action  had  arrived. 

They  had  waited  for  it  long  enough.  The 
day  was  already  beginning  to  wane,  and  Cole- 
pepper's  Horse,  with  a  strong  support  of 
"Byron's  Blacks,"  had  been  held  in  reserve 
so  carefully,  that  they  almost  feared  they  were 
destined  to  have  no  share  in  the  stern  conflict 
which  they  could  themselves  behold  waged 
by  their  comrades  with  the  Parliamentary 
armv. 


Essex  had  taken  up  a  strong  position  on  an 
eminence  called  Bigg's  Hill,  disposing  his 
troops  in  stationary  masses,  as  though  unwill- 
ing to  assume  the  offensive,  and  trusting  to 
the  well-known  imprudence  of  the  Cavaliers  to 
attack  him  on  ground  most  disadvantageous 
to  their  principal  arm — a  fiery  and  impetu- 
ous cavalry.  The  King's  troops,  on  the  con- 
trary, had  it  at  their  own  option  to  give  or 
decline  battle  ;  and  their  obvious  tactics  would 
have  been  to  draw  the  enemy,  if  possible, 
from  his  stronghold,  and  whilst  manceuvring 
on  the  plain  to  fall  upon  hira  with  the!;-  cav- 
alry. The  older  officers  saw  this  at  a  glance, 
and  Goring,  smart  and  debonair  as  though 
turned  out  for  a  review,  detached  Sir  Giles 
Allonby  with  a  handful  of  veterans  whom  he 
could  trust,  to  make  a  feint,  followed  by  such 
a  retreat  as  should  tempt  the  Parliamentary 
leaders  into  a  general  advance  of  their  whole 
line. 

The  old  knight  acquitted  himself  admira- 
bly of  his  duty.  But  alas !  the  manoeuvre 
succeeded  only  too  well.  The  Roundheads 
detached  a  party  of  veteran  horse  to  check 
him.  A  strong  body  of  foot  advanced  to  the 
assistance  of  their  comrades.  One  or  two 
headstrong  young  Cavalier  officers,  without 
waiting  for  orders,  engaged  the  cavalry  regi- 
ments they  commanded.  Prince  Rupert, 
never  sufficiently  Fabian  in  his  tactics,  was 
nothing  loth  to  offer  the  main  body  of  his 
horse,  and  was  soon  to  be  seen  conspicuous 
in  the  van  leading  a  succes.sion  of  those  brll- 
hant,  headlong  charges  which  have  made  his 
name  proverbial  as  the  bravest  of  the  brave, 
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and  tlie  rashest  of  the  rash, — charges  wliich 
must  succeed  triumphantly  or  fail  irrcvocablj', 
and  to  which,  in  their  undisciplined  impetu- 
osity, the  sliglitest  check  is  too  apt  to  prove 
fatal.  Notwithstanding  their  advantage  of 
position,  notwithstanding  tlieir  superior  dis- 
cipline and  numbers,  the  Roundhead  horse 
gave  way  before  the  furious  onslaught  of  the 
enemy;  and  the  day  must  have  ended  in  a 
triumph  for  the  Royal  cause  had  it  not  been 
for  the  unexpected  steadiness  and  gallantry 
■with  which  the  pikemen  stood  their  ground, 
— a  gallantry  the  more  surprising  both  to 
friend  and  foe,  inasmuch  as  it  was  dis])Iayed 
by  the  hitherto  untried  trained  bands  of  Lon- 
don, whom  the  Cavaliers,  as  was  natural,  held 
in  unbounded  derision  and  contempt,  and  in 
whom  even  the  Parliamentary  veterans  had 
no  great  confidence  as  the  champions  of  a 
doubtful  daj'. 

"  The  knaves  stand  fast  with  their  yard- 
measures  in  their  hands,"  quoth  Goring,  wip- 
ing his  bloody  sword  on  his  horse's  mane  as 
he  re-formed  his  brigade,  and  brought  them 
once  more  into  position,  after  leading  them 
through  and  through  a  column  of  the  enemy's 
horse,  striking  fiercely  to  right  and  left,  like 
the  veriest  trooper,  the  grim  smile  deepening 
on  his  countenance  at  every  blow. 

"  Those  pikes  will  turn  the  tide  of  the  action 
yet,  my  lord,"  was  Sir  Giles'  reply,  as  the  ex- 
jierienced  eye  of  the  veteran  detected  the 
diminished  ardor  and  failing  horses  of  his  own 
cavalry.  "  Zounds,"  added  the  old  Cavalier, 
"  it  shall  never  be  said  his  Majesty's  troops 
were  turned  by  their  own  tradesmen.  If  they 
tconkl  but  deploy  into  line !  One  more  effort, 
and  we  might  be  amongst  'em." 

Goring  laughed.  "  Opportunity,  you  know, 
Sir  Giles,  opportunity  is  every  thing,  both  in 
love  and  war.  Tiie  hajjpy  moment  has  at 
length  arrived;  and  here  comes  Sunderland 
■with  orders." 

In  effect,  even  as -he  spoke,  the  young  Lord 
Sunderland  rode  up  at  a  gallop,  glancing 
eagerly  at  Colejiepper's  reserve,  in  which 
Effingham  and  Humphrey  Bosville  were  de- 
ploring their  inactivity.  As  he  pulled  u])  at 
Goring's  side  with  a  courteous  bow,  he  deliv- 
ered his  message.  "  You  will  form  the  re- 
mains of  your  cavalry,  my  lord,"  he  said, 
"  upon  Colepepper's  reserve,  and  advance 
with  the  whole  up  the  hill.  The  pikes  are 
even  now  deploying  into  line,  and  the  Prince 

bids  you " 
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Goring  was  drawing  his  girths  a  hole 
tighter  ;  his  head  was  bent  down  to  his  pistol 
holsters,  but  he  looked  up  quickly  as  the 
young  Earl's  voice  ceased,  and  saw  that  a 
round  shot  had  taken  him  oflf  his  horse,  and 
that  the  intelligent,  ardent  messenger  of  an 
instant  back,  so  full  of  life  and  spirits  and 
gallantry,  was  now  a  ghastly,  mutilated  mass 
that  would  never  speak  again. 

"  I  suppose  he  had  nothing  more  to  say," 
observed  Goring,  drawing  on  his  glove,  and 
patting  his  horse  carelessly  on  the  neck,  as  he 
turned  to  Allonby  with  a  calm,  unmoved 
countenance.  "  Sir  Giles,  form  your  regiment 
on  my  left.  We  will  advance  at  a  trot  up  to 
yonder  brushwood,  and  there  I  will  give  the 
word  to  charge.  I  think  we  can  pay  the 
reckoning  yet." 

In  the  mean  time  the  trained  bands,  who 
had  already  sustained  the  attacks  of  the  Roy- 
alist cavalry  with  such  determined  obstinacy, 
and  whose  long  pikes,  held  by  strong  English 
arms,  and  backed  by  stout  English  hearts, 
formed  a  bristling  hedge  of  steel  which  not 
even  the  King's  troopers  could  break  through, 
were  in  the  act  of  making  a  flank  movement 
to  acquire  a  position  more  favorable  than  that 
which  they  had  already  occupied.  Prince 
Rupert's  eagle  eye,  ever  quick  as  lightning  to 
detect  an  advantage,  saw  their  wavering  line, 
and  seized  the  opportunity  to  order  up  his 
reserve  for  one  last  desperate  effort.  The 
rise  of  the  hill  was  against  the  horses ;  a 
minute  sooner  and  they  would  liave  been  in 
time,  but  ere  the  cavalry  could  reach  their 
steady,  resolute  foes,  they  had  again  become 
a  stationary  mass  of  resistance,  hedged  with 
steel,  and  pouring  forth  a  deadly,  withering 
fire,  that  enforced  the  Royalists  to  return, 
emptying  many  a  saddle,  and  bringing  many 
a  curled  head  to  the  dust.  Old  Colepe])per 
stormed  and  swore  in  vain.  The  most  he 
could  accomplish  was  to  make  an  orderly 
retreat  ;  and  as  Humphrey  Bosville,  with 
tears  of  shame  and  indignation  in  his  eyes, 
brought  his  troop  back  in  good  order  to  their 
appointed  position,  Effingham  quietly  ob- 
served, "  Another  point  in  the  game  scored 
up  against  us,  young  one.  Another  opportu- 
nity lost!  Laurels,  indeed,  Humphrey !  better 
gather  a  handful  of  weeds,  and  lay  your  head 
down  here  on  the  turf,  and  be  at  rest ! " 

In  another  instant  he  had  darted  like  light- 
ning from  his  men,  and  was  engaged  hand  to 
hand  with  some  half  a  dozen  of  the  enemy's 
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cavalry,  ■oho,  like  meaner  birds  about  a  ha'.vk, 
were  besetting  ibe  gallant  Earl  of  Carnarvon, 
and  hemming  him  in  on  all  sides  with  their 
swords.  That  officer  had  got  detached  from 
his  own  men,  and  was  now  returning,  alone 
and  on  a  tired  horse,  through  the  scattered 
troopers  of  the  enemy.  Strong,  athletic,  and 
a  practised  swordsman, he  had  already  emptied 
more  than  one  of  his  opponents'  saddles ;  but 
he  was  exhausted  and  outnumbered,  and 
George  Effingham's  assistance  came  too  late. 

He  had  received  a  pistol-shot  which  had 
broken  his  bridle  arm,  and  deprived  him  of 
all  control  over  his  failing  steed.  Still,  his 
fine  horsemanship  and  thorough  use  of  his 
weapon  enabled  him  to  hold  at  bay  the 
troopers  in  his  front ;  but,  alas !  a  sword-thrust 
from  the  rear  had  run  him  through  the  body; 
and  as  George  Effingham  cut  down  the  suc- 
cessful assailant,  and  took  the  Earl's  horse  by 
the  bridle  to  turn  him  out  of  the  press,  the 
life-blood  was  M-elling  up  through  the  rivets 
of  his  breastplate,  and  saturating  the  stout 
buff-coat  with  its  frothy  crimson  stains.  Cour- 
teous and  gentle  to  the  last,  he  thanked 
Effingham  for  his  services. 

"  I  am  bounden  to  you,  comrade,"  he  said, 
sinking  forward  on  his  horse's  neck,  "  but  it 
is  too  late.  I  am  hurt  to  the  death,  for  all 
my  cunning  of  fence.  I  pray  you  leave  me, 
and  save  yourself."  Even  as  he  spoke  he  fell 
heavily  from  his  horse  ;  and  Effingham,  with 
many  a  shrewd  blow  and  many  a  hair-breadth 
'scape,  fought  his  way  back  to  his  own  men. 

Night  was  by  this  time  drawing  on;  and  as 
its  dark  mantle  fell  over  the  combatants, 
neither  Cavaliers  nor  Roundheads  could  boast 
of  a  decided  victory.  The  gallant  trained 
bands  bivouacked  on  the  ground  they  had 
held  with  such  stubborn  valor  ;  and  although 
they  made  an  orderly  retreat  at  daybreak, 
pursuing  their  line  of  march  for  the  capital, 
and  regardless  of  the  harassing  attacks  made 
on  their  rear  by  the  indefatigable  Prince 
Kupert,  with  a  thousand  musketeers  and  such 
of  his  cavalry  as  were  not  incapacitated  by 
the  action  of  the  previous  day,  they  could 
scarce  plume  themselves  on  having  gained 
any  positive  advantage  over  their  opponents. 

Humphrey  Bosville  and  George  Effingham 
slept  under  the  same  cloak,  the  sorrel  and  the 
black  picketed  close  to  their  feet.  Their 
bquadron  formed  a  strong  outpost  of  Prince 
Rupert's  advancing  column,  and  they  were  to 
be  ready  for  the  pursuit  with  the  first  dawn  of 


the  morning  light.  Goring  returned  to  his 
quarters  at  the  farm-house  on  the  hill,  doubt- 
less to  receive  a  hospitable  welcome  from 
Neighbor  Hodge  and  his  pretty  daughters. 
Old  Colepepper  and  Sir  Giles  Allonby  waited 
on  the  Iving  with  their  respective  reports  of 
losses  and  success.  A  few  hours  reconcile 
the  survivors  after  an  action  to  any  thing  and 
every  thing  that  has  befallen.  There  are 
rations  and  forage  to  be  issued,  men  and 
horses  to  be  accounted  for,  reports  to  be 
drawn  up,  misadventure  glossed  over  and  suc- 
cesses made  the  most  of;  and  then,  when  the 
fatigues  of  the  day  are  past,  the  exigencies  of 
the  morrow  provided  for;  'tis  but  another  day 
gone  by,  after  all,  and  conquerors  and  con- 
quered lay  them  down, 
"  The  weary  to  sleep  and  the  wounded  to  die." 

So  the  trumpets  sounded  the  reveillee 
blithely  ere  the  first  streaks  of  the  morrow's 
dawn  ;  and  Effingham's  squadron  were  up  and 
mounted,  and  filing  slowly  over  the  ground  of 
yesterday's  hard-fought  struggle  in  the  early 
light  of  the  soft  autumn  morning.  Above 
their  heads  the  heaven  breathed  of  peace 
and  beauty  and  holy  calm  ;  the  birds  were 
singing  in  the  copse  and  hedges,  and  sheep 
bleating  on  the  distant  hill ;  but  below  their 
feet  the  very  bosom  of  mother  earth  was 
torn  and  scarred  by  the  fierce  struggle  of  her 
wayward  children.  The  ground  occupied  by 
the  enemy  was  indeed  vacant,  for  Essex  was 
by  this  time  in  full  and  orderly  retreat ;  but 
the  traces  of  the  conflict  were  but  too  ap- 
parent in  broken  wagons,  dismounted  guns, 
turf  poached  and  trodden  by  dinted  hoof- 
marks  and  scored  with  wheel-tracks;  worst 
of  all,  in  helpless  bodies  of  men  and  horses, 
lying  as  they  fell,  the  dying  and  the  dead. 

Bosville  shuddered  as  he  gazed;  a  man 
must  indeed  be  inured  to  war  who  can  lock 
unmoved  on  such  a  scene.  Effingham's  eye 
dilated  as  he  touched  his  comrade's  arm,  and 
pointed  to  a  heap  of  dead  who  had  evidently 
made  a  gallant  attempt  to  storm  an  orchard 
surrounded  by  an  old  blackthorn  hedge,  and 
been  shot  down  man  by  man  as  they  came 
up. 

"  The  apples  in  the  orchard  are  hanging 
ripe  from  the  bough,  but  the  harvest  of  death 
is  already  gathered  and  carried  home,"  said 
Effingham.  "  Humphrey,  we  are  like  the 
Assyrians  when  they  came  up  by  thousands 
against  the  might  of  Judea,  and  lo !  an  un- 
seen  arm   smote   the   horse   and   his   rider. 
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Have  not  these  been  kicking  against  the 
pricks  ?    Verily  the  Lord  is  against  us ! " 

"I  saw  thcni  charge  over  this  very  ground 
yesterda)',"  was  the  young  soldier's  comment, 
"  and  a  nobler  feat  of  arms  I  never  witnessed, 
nor  a  finer  fellow  than  the  officer  who  led 
them !  It  was  not  Byron,  for  Byron  was  on 
the  right  with  the  rest  of  his  Blacks,  and 
would  liave  turned  their  flank  had  the  crafty 
Roundhead  not  placed  a  field-piece  at  the 
angle  of  the  orchard.  I  could  not  recognize 
the  officer  at  tliat  distance,  but  I  saw  him  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  handful  of  cavalry, 
and  lead  them  twice  up  to  this  old  straggling 
hedge,  and  twice  they  were  repulsed  by  the 
deadly  fire  of  the  musketeers  who  Hned  it. 
The  third  time  he  leapt  his  horse  into  the 
orchard,  and  I  am  certain  I  saw  him  fall  some 
twenty  paces  before  any  of  his  men.  By  St. 
George,  there  he  lies! — man  and  horse  under 
that  large  tree.  Let  us  go  in,  Effingham,  and 
see  who  he  is ! " 

The  two  Cavaliers  dismounted,  and  walked 
reverently  and  slowly  up  to  the  corpse.  He 
was  lying  away  from  his  dead  horse,  on  liis 
back.  The  charger  liad  evidently  fallen  rid- 
dled wilh  bullets  at  the  same  instant  that  his 
rider  was  struck.     The  corpse  was  stretched 
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at  length,  its  right  hand  still  grasping  its 
sword,  and  an  ineffiible  expression  of  peace  on 
its  pale,  upturned  Aice.  Yes !  in  the  midst  of 
war  he  had  found  it  at  last.  No  more  bitter 
misgivings  now,  no  more  weary  longing  and 
harassing  anxiety — no  more  aching  heart  and 
sickening  hopes  and  fears  for  Falkland. 
There  he  lay,  the  good,  the  generous,  the 
gifted;  born  to  be  the  ornament  of  a  Court, 
the  pillar  of  a  state,  the  hope  of  a  nation; 
and  there  he  la}',  shot  below  the  girdle  by 
some  obscure  musketeer,  himself  perhaps  all 
unconscious  of  the  deed.  Many  were  the 
good  and  great  men  that  joined  the  Royalist 
cause — many  a  noble  heart  shed  its  blood  for 
King  Charles;  many  a  wise  head  plotted  for 
the  Crown  ;  many  a  stalwart  arm  struck  its 
last  to  the  war-cry  of  "  God  and  the  King;" 
but  there  was  but  one  Falkland,  and  the 
morning  after  Newbury  he  was  found  a  corpse. 

The  tears  started  to  Bosville's  eyes. 

"  Let  us  send  back  a  party  to  bury  him," 
said  he.  "  The  Prince  will  willingly  spare 
enough  men  for  such  a  duty  as  this." 

Effingham  was  not  listening  to  him.  "  The 
King  had  better  have  lost  liis  right  arm,"  was 
his  reply.     "  Verily,  the  Lord  is  ngain-st  us'" 
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CHAPTER  IX. — "  ROSA  QUO   LOCORUM." 

News  travelled  but  slowly  in  the  days  of  i  They  were,  however,  much  together;  kin- 
which  we  write.  It  was  already  a  week  after  i  dred  hopes  and  fears  seemed  to  draw  closer 
the  batlle  of  Newbury,  and  the  quiet  party  at 
Bougliton  had  as  yet  no  particulars  of  the 
light.  Rumors  had  indeed  arrived  that  a 
great  action  had  taken  place,  but  as  each 
narrator  colored  his  own  account  according  to 
the  political  opinions  he  professed,  both  the 
details  and  the  result  remained  wrapped  in 
uncertainty.  Some  maintained  that  Esse.x 
liad  gained  a  complete  victory  and  was  march- 
ing for  London  in  the  full  tide  of  success, 
having  dispersed  and  almost  annihilated  the 
royal  army ;  that  the  King  himself  had  fled, 


day  by  day  tlie  links  of  friendship  which  had 
always  bound  these  two  dissimilar  cliaracters, 
and  whilst  Grace  Allonby  looked  up  to  her 
niore  energetic  friend  for  protection  and  con- 
solation, the  weary  spirit  of  Mary  Cave  seemed 
to  rest  upon  her  gentle  com])anion,  and  to 
derive  a  soothing,  purifying  influence  from 
her  sympathy  and  affection. 

They  were  sitting  together  on  a  stone 
bencli  that  terminated  the  terrace  on  which 
?»Iary's  last  interview  with  Falkland  had  taken 
place.  A  soft,  cloudy  atmosphere  dimmed 
and  that  his  best  generals,  having  been  either  1  the  rays  of  the  sun,  struggling  at  intervals  in 
killed  or  taken  ])risoners,  nothing  now  re-  downward  sheets  of  light;  a  gentle  breeze 
mained  but  an  unconditional  submission  to  moaned  through  the  adjacent  woods,  claiming 
the  terms  of  the  Parliament.  For  this  .  here  and  there  its  first  autumnal  tribute  in  a 
crowning  mercy,  it  was  argued  by  those  who  crisp  yellow  leaf  that  floated  noiselessly  down 
adopted  so  decided  a  view  of  the  case,  thanks-  |  to  the  sward.     Tlie   last  roses,  already  over- 


givings  ought  to  be  rendered,  and  the  dov.'n- 
fall  of  the  man  Charles  celebrated  by  a  sol- 
emn festival :  others,  again,  and  these  gar- 
nished tlieir  version  with  many  strange  oaths, 
and  showed  a  strong  disinclination  to  discourse 
upon   this,  or    any   other   topic,   dry-lipped. 


blown,  drooped  tiieir  heads  over  the  two 
women,  shedding  their  petals  thick  and  fast 
to  the  insidious  wooer  that  stole  so  softly 
across  the  distant  meadow,  and  over  the  trim 
lawn,  to  win  their  perfume  and  waste  their 
loveliness,  and  kiss  them  and  pass  on.     There 


avowed  tliat  the  Parliamentary  army  had  sus-  was  music  in  the  whispering  breeze,  and 
tained  a  complete  and  unequivocal  defeat,  that  I  beauty  iu  the  dying  roses,  but  it  was  a  sad, 
the  royalist  cavalry  had,  as  usual,  covered  i  sweet  music  that  seemed  to  mourn  for  the 
themselves  with  glory,  and  his  blessed  Maj-  |  past,  and  a  beauty  that  spoke  of  dlsappoint- 
esty,  whose  health  they  were  always  prepared  I  ment  and  decay.  Each  of  them  gathered  one 
to  drink  on  their  knees,  or  indeed  in  any  of  the  flowers,  and  placed  it  in  her  bosom  ; 
other  position,  having  thrown  a  garrison  into  ,  each  seemed  to  have  some  association  con- 
Donnington  Castle,  so  as  to  command  the ,  nected  with  these  autumn  roses,  some 
■western  road    to  the  capital,  had   retired  in  ;  strangely  mingled  memory  of  jjain  and  pleas- 


triumph  to  Oxford,  whence  he  would  impose 
the  most  stringent  and  humiliating  terms  on 
his  vanquished  enemies. 

Grace  Allonby  and  Mary  Cave  listened  al- 
ternately to  these  conflicting  statements  with 
anxious  faces  and  beating  hearts ;  the  former 
daily  expecting  some  assurance  of  her  fi\ther's 
safety,  the  latter  vibrating  between  a  sensation 
of  crushing  shame,  as  she  recalled  her  last 
interview  with  Falkland,  and  all  the  tender 
misgivings  of  a  woman  for  the  safety  of  the 
man  she  loves.  And  yet  the  days  dragged 
slowly  on,  in  their  routine  of  quiet  occupa- 
tions and  homely  duties.  The  women 
worked  at  their  embroiderj-,  and  tended  their 
roses,  and  rustled  softly  about  the  house,  as 
if  all  were  peace  both  within  and  without,  as 
if  life  had  no  interests,  no   anxieties,  beyond 


ure,  of  hoj)e  and  longing,  and  shame  and 
sorrow,  for  Grace  blushed  scarlet,  and  Mary's 
blue  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

She  brushed  them  hastily  away,  and  turned 
her  head  so  as  to  hide  her  face  from  her  com- 
panion ;  she  was  ever  ashamed  of  such  wo- 
manly weaknesses,  and  indeed  seldom  gave 
way  to  her  emotions,  whatever  might  be  their 
nature. 

"  Another  day,  Grace,"  she  said,  "  and  no 
news  yet  from  the  army.  Oh,  it  wears  one's 
heart  out  to  sit  waiting  here  when  men  are  in 
their  buff'-coats  and  breastplates,  up  and 
armed  for  the  King.  I  would  I  were  amongst 
them,  Grace,  to  take  my  share  of  danger  like 
the  rest.  C'est  Vhomme  qui  sc  baste,  ct  qui 
conseille ;  but  as  for  us  poor  women,  what 
arc  we  arood  for  but  to  clo":  their  ener'MCS  and 


the   taking  up  of    a   droj)ped  stitch,  or  the    distract  their  attention,  and  weep  and  watch, 
nipping  of  a  faded  rosebud.  I  and  eat  our  own  hearts  in  solitude  .^  " 
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"  You  did  not  always  say  so,  Mary,"  replied 
her  com])anioii.  "  I  thouglit  men  were  the 
puppets,  and  we  were  to  pull  the  strings. 
Have  you  changed  your  note  so  soon  about 
our  power  and  influence,  and  why  ?  " 

The  proud  look  stole  over  Mary's  face  once 
more.  "  Yes,  Grace,"  she  answered,  "  ours  is 
the  dominion,  if  we  only  knew  how  to  keep 
it.  It  is  our  own  fault  if  we  lose  the  upper 
hand.  It  does  not  answer  to  pull  the  rein 
too  tightly,  and  so  to  break  it  once  for  all ; 
nor  is  it  judicious  to  let  the  so-called  lords  of 
the  creation  discover  how  necessary  they  really 
are  to  our  happiness.  To  do  them  justice, 
they  are  wonderfully  obtuse  on  this  point,  and, 
in  this  single  instance,  strangely  prone  to 
underrate  their  own  value.  And  yet,  dear,  I 
sometimes  think  that  ours  is  but  a  tinsel  roy- 
alty, after  all.  A  fairy  splendor,  that  is  visi- 
ble to  the  dazzled  eyes  of  those  only  over 
whom  our  glamour  is  cast ;  that  the  real 
power,  and  wisdom,  and  glory  is  not  with  us, 
and  the  time  may  arrive  at  any  moment  when 
our  subjects  wake  to  find  this  out  for  them- 
selves, and  then  all  that  was  life  to  us  is  but 
a  dream  to  them,  a  dream  from  which  they 
do  not  even  sorrow  to  be  aroused  ;  a  dream  at 
which  they  can  smile  when  it  is  recalled  to 
them,  and  yawn  out  some  vague  sentiment, 
half  poetical,  half  philosophical,  of  indulgent 
pity  on  their  own  past  folly,  and  self-congrat- 
ulation that  it  is  over  at  last  for  evermore. 
They  are  not  quite  ashamed  of  it,  neither  do 
they  wish  it  had  never  existed,  but  they  talk 
of  it  (as  even  the  best  of  them  will  of  their 
boyhood's  extravagances)  with  a  sort  of  mel- 
ancholy triumph,  and  comical  self-pity  and 
self-sympathy.  '  I  was  very  fond  of  that 
woman  once,'  they  will  say,  without  a  particle 
of  the  feeling  left.  The  woman  does  not 
speak  so,  but  she  carries  her  heartache  about 
with  her  in  silence,  and  every  time  his  name 
is  mentioned  the  old  wound  smarts  and  bleeds 
afresh." 

"And  do  you  believe  there  is  no  con- 
stancy ?  "  answered  Grace,  in  whose  opinion 
her  companion's  thorough  knowledge  of  such 
matters  was  deserving  of  the  most  implicit 
credence,  and  who  felt  much  more  alarmed 
than  she  would  have  been  one  short  month 
ago  at  these  discouraging  views  of  the  rela- 
tions between  the  sexes.  "  Are  men  all  alike, 
and  all  equally  heartless  and  variable  ?  " 

"God  forbid,"  was  the  reply;  "and  yet, 
Grace,  in  all  that  I  have  seen  of  the  world, 
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and  you  know  that  my  girlhood  has  been 
passed  amongst  the  gaieties  and  intrigues  of 
a  Court ;  well,  in  all  I  have  seen,  I  can  recall 
scarce  one  single  instance  of  an  attachment 
that  has  lasted  more  than  two  years.  You 
look  astonished,  Grace,  but  it  is  so,  nevertlie- 
less.  They  are  nearly  all  alike,  and  differ 
only  in  degree  from  wild  Lord  Goring,  who 
says  that  he  requires  a  week  to  conquer,  a 
week  to  triumph,  and  a  week  to  weary,  after 
which  he  allows  himself  a  week's  repose, 
meaning  simply  a  rotation  of  hard  drinking, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  next  month  finds 
him  prepared  for  fresh  follies  and  fresh  du- 
plicity." 

"  What  a  monster  !  "  remarked  Grace,  lend- 
ing an  ear,  nevertheless,  with  unconscious  in- 
terest, to  the  escapades  of  wild  George  Gor- 
ing. 

"  And  yet,  Grace,"  proceeded  Mary,  look- 
ing back  dreamily,  as  it  were,  into  the  past, 
"  there  was  once  a  time  that  even  Goring  was 
ready  to  sacrifice  his  fortunes,  his  ambition, 
his  life,  and  indeed  his  all,  for  a  woman.  She 
was  my  aunt,  Grace,  and  once  I  think  she 
loved  him  well.  It  was  a  foolish  story.  He 
hoped  to  win  her  agamst  all  obstacles,  and 
with  his  energetic  nature,  his  courage,  and  his 
recklessness,  I  cannot  comprehend  why  he 
failed.  But  so  it  was.  During  his  absence 
abroad,  where  he  was  serving  to  win  distinc- 
tion only  for  her  sake,  others  came  between 
them,  and  she  was  lost  to  him  forever.  It 
was  years  ago,  my  dear,  and  she  is  a  cold, 
proud,  stern  woman  now,  but  I  think  she  was 
not  always  so.  They  say  she  used  to  be  a 
sweet-tempered,  loveable,  and  beautiful  girl; 
they  say  she  would  have  made  Goring  a  good 
and  happy  wife.  I  have  heard  one  person 
affirm  that  even  he  would  have  been  a  differ- 
ent man  had  she  belonged  to  him  ;  that  it  was 
not  his  nature  always  to  be  bad  amongst  the 
worst ;  that  every  thing  good  and  gentle  in 
him  changed  in  a  day.  But  he  who  said  so 
judged  all  men  kindlj',  and  saw  every  thing 
through  the  clear  atmosphere  of  his  own  pure, 
noble  mind.  There  are  few  like  him.  But 
to  return  to  Goring.  I  know  that  even  after 
all  hope  was  over,  even  at  the  foulest  and 
blackest  stage  of  his  career,  when  my  aunt 
was  thought  to  be  dying,  he  threw  up  his 
command,  he  returned  home  with  a  stain  upon 
his  courage,  he  lost  his  dearest  chance  of  dis- 
tinction, to  be  near  her;  and  when  she  re- 
covered he  was  heard  of  wilder  and  wickeder 
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than  ever.  There  is  no  doubt  he  loved  her 
fondly,  and  like  a  fool,  and  yet  listen,  Grace, 
to  -what  I  heard  with  my  own  ears.  After  a 
long  absence.  Lady  St.  Aubyn  returned  to 
Court.  They  had  not  met  for  years,  not  since 
I  was  a  child,  and  at  the  time  I  speak  of  I 
•was  a  grown  woman,  in  attendance  on  the 
Queen.  I  was  standing  close  to  Harry  Jer- 
myn  and  Goring  wlien  my  aunt  was  announced. 
I  knew  the  story,  and  I  watched  the  latter's 
face.  It  never  altered  in  a  muscle.  I  could 
have  forgiven  him  if  he  had  turned  red  or 
pale  or  had  even  lost  for  an  instant  that  hate- 
ful smile  which  seems  to  jeer  at  everything 
good  and  bad.  No,  he  passed  his  hand 
through  his  long  curls,  and  touched  Jcrmyn 
with  his  elbow — 'Egad,  Harry,'  said  he,  '  how 
these  red  and  white  women  alter.  Would 
you  believe  it,  I  once  run  my  best  friend 
through  the  body  for  a  light  jest  about  that 
one  ?  And  now  look  at  her,  my  boy !  She's 
an  old  woman,  and  a  fat  one.  Faith,  and  al- 
most an  ugly  one  too.  Well,  it's  lucky  there 
are  plenty  of  young  ones  always  coming  on.' 
And  this  is  the  way  men  can  talk  of  us,  Grace ; 
but  not  all — not  all ;  there  are  a  few,  a  very 
few  noble  hearts,  that  a  woman  might  be 
proud  to  win,  or,  foiling  to  win,  might  be 
proud  to  worship  in  silence  and  lifelong  pain," 

"  Are  there  ?  "  observed  Grace,  absently, 
for  her  attention  was  occupied  by  an  advanc- 
ing horseman,  mounted  on  a  sorrel  that  even 
at  a  distance  she  seemed  to  recognize.  Per- 
haps she  was  thinking,  "  is  this  one  of  them  ?  " 
perhaps  she  was  speculating,  with  the  pros- 
pective power  of  imagination,  "will  this  one 
ever  care  for  me  ?  and  having  cared,  will  he 
ever  laugh,  like  Goring,  and  say,  '  bow  these 
women  alter,'  and  '  bow  fat  I  am  grown  ?  '  " 
The  horseman  was  accompanied  by  one  ser- 
vant, a  tall,  spare  figure,  mounted  on  a  stout, 
useful  palfrey,  the  spoil  of  some  Parliament- 
arian whom  Dymocke  had  deprived  of  his 
charger  by  the  usage  of  war.  It  was  indeed 
Bosville  who  was  rapidly  approaching  the 
park,  and  the  hearts  of  both  women  beat  fiist, 
and  their  cheeks  turned  pale,  for  he  would 
have  news  of  the  great  battle  and  the  Cause 
and  the  King  and  Sir  Giles  Allonby  and  Lord 
Falkland, 

The  young  man  reined  up  his  horse  at  the 
door  and  dismounted,  the  reeking  sides  of  the 
sorrel  and  the  marks  of  disapprobation  visible 
upon  Dymocke's  lean  visage  sufficiently  denot- 
ing the  speed  at  which  he  had  been  travelling. 


He  gave  the  rein  to  his  servant,  and  advanced 
to  greet  the  ladies,  with  doffed  beaver  and 
slow,  dejected  step.  His  dress  was  disordered 
and  travel-stained,  his  face  bronzed  by  expos- 
ure, and  now  suffused  with  a  deep  blush,  and 
his  countenance  bore  a  saddened  expression 
that  was  ominous  of  bad  news, 

Grace  jumped  from  her  seat.  "  My  father ! " 
she  exclaimed,  with  clasped  hands  and  eager 
face. 

"  Sir  Giles  is  safe.  Mistress  Grace,"  was  the 
rejily ;  "  he  bids  me  commend  him  to  you, 
and  hopes  soon  to  see  his  daughter  once 
more." 

Grace  burst  into  tears  and  covered  her  face 
with  her  bands;  Mory  Cave  meanwhile  re- 
maining pale  and  cold  as  the  stone  balustrade 
against  which  she  leaned.  And  yet  she  dared 
not  ask  the  question  that  was  nearest  to  her 
heart. 

"  And  you  have  obtained  a  victoiy,  a  great 
victory?"  she  said,  with  lips  that  blanched 
and  grew  rigid  while  she  spoke, 

"  A  victory  indeed,"  was  the  Cornet's  replj-, 
"  and  a  triumph  for  the  Royal  Cause,  I  have 
dispatches  here  from  the  King  himself  to  my 
Lord  Vaux,  I  pray  you  give  me  leave,  ladies ; 
I  must  hasten  to  deliver  them." 

"And  they  are  safe!"  exclaimed  Grace, 
with  her  eyes  full  of  tears ;  "  all  safe !  those 
that  rode  away  so  full  of  life  and  vigor  such  a 
short  time  ago,  and  whom  we  thought  we 
might  never  see  again?" 

The  Cornet's  face  was  very  grave.  He 
needed  not  to  speak.  Ere  a  word  had  crossed 
his  lips  Mary  Cave  knew  the  worst.  Is  it  not 
so  with  all  great  griefs?  with  all  those  impor- 
tant moments  upon  which  turn  the  destinies 
of  a  life — nay,  it  may  be  of  an  eternity  ? 
What  is  it  that  tells  the  sufferer  there  is  no 
hope,  whole  seconds  if  you  count  by  the  clock, 
whole  ages  if  you  count  by  the  racked  and 
tortured  heart,  before  the  decree  has  gone 
forth  ?  Do  you  think  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
does  not  know  the  verdict  before  the  foreman 
of  the  jury  has  delivered  the  thrilling  word 
"  Guilty  ?  "  Do  you  think  we  are  so  consti- 
tuted that  by  our  physical  organs  alone  we 
can  became  conscious  of  outward  facts  ?  Is 
there  not  in  acute  mental  anxiety,  another  and 
independent  sense  of  pro2)hetic  nature  ?  AVho 
has  not  suffered  lias  not  lived.  Is  it  better 
to  vegetate  in  contented  ignorance,  or  to  jjluck, 
Eve-like,  at  the  tree  of  knoMledge,  and  taste 
the  wild,  bitter  flavor  of  the  fruit  ?     Alas  !  the 
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lesson  of  life  must  be  learnt  by  one  and  all. 
Happy  those  who  profit  by  it.  Give  them 
place  J  let  them  take  tlieir  proper  station  at 
the  head  of  the  class ;  but  ])ity  the  poor  dunce 
who  is  smarting  in  his  ignorance,  whose  hot 
tears  are  falling  thick  and  fast  upon  the  page. 

"  We  have  bought  our  victory  at  too  high  a 
price,"  said  Humphrey;  "  some  of  the  nol)lest 
heads  in  England  lie  low  at  Newbury.  Car- 
narvon, Sunderland,  Falkland,  have  met  a 
soldier's  death  and  found  a  soldier's  grave." 

Mary  spoke  not  a  word.  Her  beautiful 
features  took  a  set,  meaningless  expression, 
like  a  mask,  or  like  the  face  of  a  corpse. 
There  was  a  dull,  stony  look  in  her  eye,  like 
that  of  some  dumb  animal. 

Suffering  pain  and  nerved  to  endure,  her 
head  was  thrown  proudly  back  till  the  muscles 
of  the  neck  started  out  in  painful  tension.  It 
seemed  strange  to  see  one  of  her  cast  of 
beauty  so  metamorphosed.  Unbending,  phys- 
ical resistance  and  acute,  stupefying  suffering 
combined  seemed  so  out  of  character  with  her 
ripe,  womanly  loveliness,  her  soft,  undulating 
form,  her  rich  brown  hair.  She  who  was 
formed  to  love  and  laugh  and  command  with 
the  imperious  wilfulness  of  a  spoiled  child, — 
it  was  sad  to  see  her  there,  with  a  hard  defi- 
ance, even  of  her  own  breaking  heart,  stamped 
upon  her  brow. 

She  questioned  Bosville  again  and  again, 
unwavering  and  pitiless  towards  herself,  she 
learned  every  particular  he  had  to  tell,  she 
shrank  from  no  incident  of  the  action,  no  har- 
rowing detail  of  Falkland's  last  charge,  or  the 
state  in  which  he  was  found ;  and  then  with 
quiet,  grave  courtesy  she  thanked  Humphrey 
for  his  narrative,  and  walked  once  more  up 
the  well-remembered  stairs  with  the  stately 
step  and  queen-like  gestures  that  became  her 
so  well. 

Siie  had  been  a  changed  woman  one  short 
week  ago,  when  her  chamber  door  had  closed 
upon  her  after  that  interview  which  she  could 
never  forget.  She  was  changed  again  now  ; 
but  it  was  a  change  that  would  influence  her 
till  she  was  at  rest  in  her  grave. 

Bosville  followed  her  with  his  eyes  as  she 
stepped  gracefully  away,  but  with  his,  body  he 
accompanied  Grace  Allonby  into  the  house, 
that  he  might  deliver  his  dispatches,  as  in 
duty  bound,  to  that  young  lady's  kinsman. 
Now  that  the  first  anxious  inquiries  were  over, 
that  Sir  Giles'  safety  was  ascertained,  and 
the  victory  of  Newbury — for  as  a  victory  it 
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was  claimed  by  the  Iloyalists — placed  beyond 
a  doubt,  they  talked,  as  young  people  will,  of 
lighter  and  more  mirthful  matters — of  the 
Court  at  Oxford,  of  the  last  jest  made  by 
Wilmot,  and  the  last  new  fashion  introduced 
by  Harry  Jermyn,  of  the  Queen's  caprices, 
and  Prince  llupert's  retorts  uncourteons,  of 
the  thousand  topics  which  come  so  readily  to 
the  lips  where  the  deeper  chords  of  character 
have  not  yet  been  sounded,  and  which  make 
a  dialogue  between  a  young  gentleman  and 
lady,  both  of  them  well  born  and  well  bred, 
so  sparkling  and  agreeable,  that  we  despair 
of  conveying  its  purport  to  the  reader  through, 
the  medium  of  our  staid  and  sober  pen. 

Arrived  at  the  threshold  of  Lord  Vaux's 
own  chamber,  Grace  bid  her  companion 
"Good-by,"  with  a  half  laughing,  half  formal 
courtesy.  He  turned  as  he  closed  the  door 
for  another  glance  at  his  guide.  Oddly 
enough,  at  that  very  moment  Grace  turned 
too, — it  always  does  happen  so, — and  as  she 
tripped  away  to  decorate  her  person  in  her 
own  chamber,  she  felt  happy  and  light-hearted 
as  a  bird.  Of  course  it  was  the  news  of  the 
great  victory  at  Newbury  and  the  safety  of 
good  Sir  Giles  that  created  this  wondrous 
change  in  his  daughter's  spirits. 

Mary  Cave  was  on  her  knees  in  the  adjoin- 
ing apartment.  The  struggle  was  over,  the 
wild,  sickening  feeling  of  despair  alone  re- 
mained, but  the  great  agony  had  passed  away, 
and  a  flood  of  tears  liad  brought  that  relief 
to  the  overcharged  lieart  and  the  overstrung 
brain  which  alone  saves  the  sufferer  from 
madness.  There  are  some  natures  that  are 
at  once  utterly  prostrated  by  sorrow,  that 
make  no  effort  to  resist  it,  and  yield  at  the 
first  attack  ;  such  know  nothing  of  real  mis- 
ery. It  is  the  proud,  unbending  spirit  that 
has  defied  a  thousand  storms,  which  falls  with 
a  crush  at  last. 

Mary  had  been  accustomed  to  conquer, 
had  marched  in  triumph  over  the  necks  of  a 
host  of  captives ;  hers  was  no  meek,  yielding 
disposition,  that  clings  where  it  attaches  it- 
self, and  finds  a  pleasure  in  self-abasement 
and  self-sacrifice.  No ;  she  was  one  of  those 
wild  birds  that  must  be  tamed,  and  subjected, 
and  restrained,  to  stoop  to  the  lure  by  a 
stronger  will  than  their  own;  and  she  had 
found  her  master  long  ago.  Hopeless  though 
it  was,  she  had  fixed  lier  love  upon  Falkland: 
though  he  could  never  be  hers,  there  had  yet 
been  a  vague,  unacknowledged  link  that  bound 
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them  together  ;  and  now  even  this  was  broken, 
and  lie  was  dead.  Dead !  the  irrevocable, 
the  fatal  word,  before  which  all  other  griefs 
seem  so  trifling,  all  other  breaches  so  easily 
repaired,  all  other  sorrows  so  open  to  conso- 
lation. Never,  never  to  see  him  more!  It 
■was  a  dull,  stony,  stupefying  sensation.  She 
was  so  glad,  so  thankful  she  had  told  him  all 
before  he  went  awav.     There  was  no  shame 
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now,  no  self-abasement,  no  womanly  pride  to 
come  between  her  and  the  loved  one  ni  his 
cold  grave  ;  and  Clary's  tears  welled  up  afresh, 
thick  and  hot,  and  the  band  that  seemed  to 
have  compressed  her  heart  to  suffocation 
grew  looser,  and  she  rose  from  her  knees 
with  a  firm  resolve  in  her  brain,  and  a  giant's 
strength  growing  up  in  lier  steadfast  will  to 
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Grace  Alloxby  inhabited  a  pretty  little 
room  overlooking  the  terrace  we  have  so 
often  mentioned,  and  stored  with  the  many 
knick-knacks  that,  even  in  the  days  of  which 
we  write,  were  affected  by  young  ladies  to 
"keep  them  beautiful,  and  leave  them  neat." 
Albeit  the  act  of  prying  into  such  a  boudoir 
may  be  deemed  an  impertinence,  yet  must 
we  claim  the  historian's  privilege  to  be  at  all 
times  in  all  places,  and  take  a  peep  at  Grace 
undergoing  the  various  tortures  of  the  toilet 
at  the  hands  of  her  handmaid  Faith,  a  pretty 
Puritan,  whose  duties  as  the  souhrette  of  si 
Cavalier's  daughter  are  continually  at  variance 
with  her  conscientious  ojnnions — a  mental 
conflict  which  imparts  to  that  damsel's  con- 
versation and  general  character  a  degree  of 
acidity  foreign  to  her  real  nature.  She  is 
combing  and  brushing  her  lady's  hair  with 
merciless  energy,  and  those  long,  dark  masses 
fall  over  tiie  white  neck  and  bosom  with  a 
luxuriance  of  which  the  maid  is  ])rouder  than 
her  mistress.  Yet  is  she  reflecting  even  now, 
■while  with  a  turn  of  her  skilful  hand  she  ad- 
justs a  jetty  ringlet,  holding  the  comb  mean- 
■while  between  her  teeth,  how  the  crowning 
beauty  of  Absalom  ■n'as  a  delusion  and  a 
snare  ;  and  how,  though  a  woman  may  be 
permitted  to  retain  her  abundant  tresses,  the 
long  love-locks  of  the  Cavahers  must  be 
■wicked,  they  are  so  very  becoming. 

"  Is  the  young  officer  from  Newbury  going 
away  to-day,  Mistress  Grace,  or  doth  he  re- 
main all  night  V^  asks  Faith,  with  an  air  and 
accent  of  the  utmost  simplicity. 

It  is  a  strange  coincidence,  but  Grace  is 
thinking  exactly  the  same  tiling.  A  shower 
of  ringlets  falls  between  her  face  and  the 
mirror,  so  she  blushes  under  them  unseen ; 
nevertheless,  her  neck  and  shoulders  crimson 
visibly,  and  Faith,  although  a  Puritan,  de- 
duces her  own  conclusions.  Like  a  thorough 
■waiting-maid,  however,  she  proceeds,  without 
pausing  for  an  answer — 
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"He  is  a  likely  young  gentleman  enough; 
of  a  fair  countenance,  and  a  gallant  bearing 
too,  as  becomes  a  soldier.  He  cannot  be  as 
bad  as  the  rest  of  them.  Mistress  Grace,  or 
he  would  hardly  have  left  them  by  his  own 
desire  to  come  here  to  our  quiet  place,  where 
he  knows  nobody  and  can  care  for  nobody." 

"  He  goes  where  he  is  ordered,  Faith,"  re- 
plies Grace,  very  quietly,  and  with  a  certain 
air  of  enforced  dignity;  "he  is  a  brave  and 
good  officer,"  she  adds,  her  voice  trembling  a 
little,  "  and  has  been  sent  here  with  disjiatches 
by  the  King  himself." 

"I  know  what  I  know,"  resumes  Faith, 
with  some  asperity.  "  When  it  came  to  a 
question  of  who  was  to  leave  the  army,  and 
ride  alone — leastways,  him  and  his  servant — 
through  the  ranks  of  the  rebels,  that's  to  say 
the  Parliamentarians,"  Faith  catches  herself 
up  rapidly  as  she  recollects  her  political  and 
religious  principles,  "  facing  dangers  and 
what  not,  to  come  here  to  Boughton  ; — noth- 
ing would  serve  Captain  Bosville — for  a  cajj- 
tain  he  is  and  will  be  when  he  gets  his  due, 
as  them  that  knows  and  told  me  is  not  misin- 
formed— notliing  would  serve  him  but  down 
he  goes  on  his  knees  before  the  King — I  won- 
der he  ■wasn't  ashamed  to  do  it ;  and  says  he, 
'  Your  ^lajesty,'  says  he,  '  where  the  treasure 
is  there  will  the  heart  be  also  ;  and  my  sor- 
rel,' says  lie — that's  the  one  he  rode  here 
that's  got  two  fore-shoes  off  now  in  the  great 
stable — ■■  my  sorrel  can  do  the  distance  in 
half  the  time  of  e'er  another  in  your  Majesty's 
army  ;  and  my  servant,'  says  he — that's  good 
Master  Dyniocke,  a  worthy  man  and  a  right 
thinker,  though  backsliding  for  the  time — 
'  my  servant  knows  the  ways  by  track  and 
ford,  and  none  other;  and  we  crave  leave  to 
enter  upon  the  duty,  and  so  to  kiss  your 
Majesty's  hand,  and  God  be  with  you  all.' 
And  with  that,"  continued  Faith,  now  almost 
breathless,  "  they  up  and  saddled,  and  never 
drew  rein  till  they  rode  in  at  our  great  gates, 
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and  as  Master  Dymocke  says,  '  faint  heart 
never  won  foir  lady,'  and  '  llie  laborer  is 
worlliy  of  his  hire.* " 

Grace  listens  weW  pleased  to  this  somewhat 
improbable  story ;  drop  by  drop  the  poison 
is  stealing  gently  into  her  veins.  It  is  sweet 
to  hear  his  name  already;  soon  it  will  be 
sweet  to  talk  of  him  even  to  an  uninterested 
listener ;  then  Avill  come  blushes  and  confu- 
sion, and  a  strange,  wild  thrill  of  pleasure; 
and  then  the  reckoning  must  be  paid  for  liap- 
piness  thus  taken  up  at  interest.  The  lonely 
hours,  the  weary  days,  the  sore  heart,  and  the 
van  face,  that  never  blushes  now,  but  only 
contracts  with  a  sickly  smile  and  turns  whiter 
than  before.  Is  not  this  the  course  of  ninety- 
nine  love-tales  out  of  a  hundred?  Poor 
fools  !  wasting  your  treasure  for  that  which  is 
not  bread. 

But  Grace  is  busy  fastening  a  rose  into  her 
bodice,  and  Faith  is  still  training  the  long 
tresses  into  too  bewitching  curls. 

"  They  can't  go  to-night,  Mistress  Grace," 
says  the  latter,  answering  her  ])revious  ques- 
tion for  herself.  "  After  such  a  ride  as  that, 
both  man  and  beast  are  entitled  to  rest  and 
refreshment,  as  Master  Dymocke  says ;  and 
moreover,  there's  one  of  them  as  wouldn't  be 
dragged  from  here  by  wild-horses  except  his 
duty  for  the  King  required  him.  Poor  blinded 
creature !     I  know  what  I  know." 

"  And  is  it  the  master  or  the  man  that  is  so 
•wedded  to  a  place  he  has  only  seen  twice  in 
his  life?"  asks  Grace,  half  amused  in  spite  of 
herself,  although  her  heart  is  beating  some- 
what faster  than  usual.  Faith  is  at  once  over- 
come by  an  access  of  pro])riety. 

"  O  madam,"  she  replies,  "  it  is  not  for 
me  to  make  free  with  the  young  gentleman's 
thoughts ;  and  as  for  Master  Dymocke,  though 
a  worthy  man  and  a  personable,  his  gravity 
and  his  experience  puts  him  beyond  all  such 
vanities.  Only  there's  some  talk  of  their 
staying  here  for  a  convoy  and  a  guard  to  take 
us  all  on  to  Oxford,  where  may  we  be  pre- 
served from  the  temptations  of  a  Court ! " 
adds  Faith,  piously.  "  And  now,  madam," 
she  concludes,  with  a  finishing  twist  to  the 
curls  and  a  toss  of  her  own  head,  "  I  have 
made  a  clean  breast  of  it ;  I  have  told  you  all 
I  know,  and  of  what  may  come  of  i(,  whether 
for  good  or  for  evil,  I  wash  my  hands  !  " 

With  which  solemn  admonition  Faith  folds 
up  her  lady's  things,  smoothing  them  into 
squares  with  unusual  accuracy  and  precision. 
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She  is  evidently  waiting  to  be  further  ques- 
tioned, but  in  this  she  is  disappointed,  for 
Grace  Allonby  is  in  more  hurry  than  common 
to  attend  uj)on  her  kinsman  down-stairs  ;  and 
it  is  with  trembling  ste])s  and  breath  coming 
quick  and  short  that  she  ]n'occeds  to  the  greai 
hall,  wliere  she  already  haars  the  voices  of 
Lord  Vaux  and  his  lately  arrived  guest. 

Captain  Bosville,  as  we  must  call  him  now 
— for  Faith's  information,  however  obtained, 
is  perfectly  correct,  and  his  captain's  commis- 
sion is  already  made  out  and  signed  by  the 
Sovereign — has  performed  an  elaborate  toilet, 
and  one  that  even  less  prejudiced  eyes  than 
tho&e  of  Grace  Allonby  would  pronounce  to 
be  most  becoming.  His  long  lovelocks,  curled 
and  perfumed  with  the  greatest  care,  droop 
over  a  pointlace  collar  fitting  high  and  close 
around  the  throat,  but  falling  back  in  dazzling 
width  over  his  broad  shoulders.  His  velvet 
doublet,  richly  embroidered,  and  fastened 
down  the  front  with  tags  and  loops  of  gold,  is 
slashed  at  the  sleeves,  so  as  to  display  the  fine 
texture  of  his  cambric  garment  underneath, 
and  fitting  tightly  over  the  hands,  admits  of 
the  broad  wristbands  being  turned  back  so  as 
to  exhibit  the  whiteness  and  symmetry  of 
those  members  to  the  greatest  advantage.  A 
ruby  clasp  fastens  his  doublet  at  the  throat;  a 
fellow  stone,  of  equal  size  and  radiance,  is  set 
in  the  pommel  of  his  sword.  These,  too,  will 
ere  long  be  converted  into  men  and  horses 
for  King  Charles;  meantime  they  are  very 
dazzling,  very  beautiful,  and  very  useless.  A 
wide,  rustling  scarf,  stiff  with  embroidery, 
crosses  his  breast,  and  is  gathered  into  a  huge 
knot  over  his  left  hip,  where  it  meets  the 
broad  baldric  that  sustains  his  long,  straight 
sword.  His  lower  man  is  clothed  in  loose 
velvet  pantaloons,  reaching  somewhat  beloAV 
the  knee,  to  megt  the  wide  wrinkled  riding- 
boots,  pushed  half-way  down  the  leg,  and 
forming  with  their  high  heels  and  heavy  mas- 
sive spurs  a  somewhat  warlike  termination  to 
the  festive  air  betrayed  in  the  rest  of  his  cos- 
tume. Add  to  all  this  a  handsome  face,  em- 
browned by  exercise,  and  wearing  the  keen 
forcible  expression  Avhich  all  men  of  action 
insensibly  acquire,  and  we  arrive  at  a  general 
effect,  which  might  indeed  make  sad  havoc  in 
a  heart  already  j)redisposed  to  look  upon  it 
with  favor  and  affection. 

Nor  was  Grace  Allonby  thrust  tipon  an 
unequal  war  unfurnished  with  those  weapons, 
both  offensive   and  defensive,  which   women 
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know  how  to  use  so  skilfully.  In  the  days  of 
the  first  Charles  a  lady's  dress  much  resem- 
bled that  of  the  present  era.  There  was  the 
same  display  of  confident  beauty  above,  the 
same  voluminous  series  of  defences  below,  as 
though  the  attack  must  be  provoked  only  to 
be  repelled.  There  was  the  same  costly  taste 
for  jewellery,  the  same  magnificence  of  texture 
and  gorgeousness  of  hue  in  silks  and  satins — 
nay,  the  very  arms,  bared  nearly  to  the  elbow, 
were  overhung  by  a  cloudy,  graceful  fabric  of 
muslin  or  lace,  or  whatever  it  is  which  suits  so 
well  with  a  white  skin,  a  handsome  hand,  and 
a  rich  bracelet,  and  which  is  to-day  so  much 
affected  by  those  who  are  possessed  of  any  or 
all  of  these  advantages.  Grace  Allonby's  light, 
girlish  figure  borrowed  a  graceful  dignity  from 
the  amjile  folds  of  the  heavy  brocade  she 
wore — low  at  the  bosom,  and  descending  to  a 
peak  or  stomacher,  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
was  distinctly  and  beautifully  defined ;  whilst 
the  spreading  skirt,  falling  in  massive  plaits 
from  her  slender  waist,  added  that  majestic 
sweep  and  volume  which  ladies  consider  so 
necessary  to  complete  the  finish  of  their  cos- 
tume. Her  hair,  undisfigured  by  powder, 
which  had  not  yet  come  into  use,  curled  in 
graceful  clusters  over  her  ivory  forehead,  and 
did  Faith  credit  for  the  manner  in  which  she 
had  dressed  and  disposed  it.  The  girl  wore 
a  double  row  of  pearls  tight  round  her  neck, 
and  pearl  bracelets  round  her  wrists.  Sir 
Giles  had  not  fought  and  foraged  many  a  long 
year  without  obtaining  some  valuables  to 
bestow  upon  his  darling ;  and  those  very 
pearls  were  a  gift  from  lavish  and  ill-judging 
King  Jamie  for  a  deed  that  had  required  a 
a  silent  tongue,  a  ready  hand,  and  a  heart 
stouter  than  most  men  possessed.  So  Sir 
Giles  was  asked  to  choose  his  reward,  and  he 
chose  the  casket  of  pearls  lying  on  the  trem- 
bling monarch's  table,  to  store  them  up  for 
his  little  Gracey.  And  the  King  gave  them 
frankly,  and  regretted  them  a  moment  after- 
wards ;  but  nevertheless,  before  all  was  done, 
they  found  their  way  back  again  to  the  service 
of  the  Stuarts. 

So  Humphrey  Bosville  and  Grace  Allonby 
were  as  well-looking  a  couple  as  you  shall  see 
in  a  summer's-day  ;  and  we  may  be  sure  the 
young  lady  was  satisfied  with  their  joint 
appearance,  and  laughed  and  talked  with  a 
gaiety  foreign  to  her  usually  reserved  and 
quiet  demeanor.  The  Cavalier,  on  the  con- 
trary, was   absent   and  distracted ;   glancing 
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uneasily  at  the  door,  and  looking  about  him 
with  wondering  eyes,  as  though  he  missed 
some  accustomed  face :  by  degrees  tlie  cold- 
ness of  his  manner  threw  a  damp  over  the 
rest  of  the  party.  Grace  began  to  feel  chilled 
and  disappointed,  and  withdrew  into  herself. 
Lord  Vaux  was  distressed  and  unhapjiy  at  the 
news  of  the  late  action,  and  the  price  which  a 
victory  had  cost.  The  three  sat  silent  and 
moody ;  and  the  afternoon,  to  which  poor 
Grace  had  so  looked  forward  during  her 
toilet,  and  which  had  promised  to  be  so  bright 
and  sunshiny,  terminated,  as  such  anticipated 
hours  too  often  terminate,  in  clouds  and  dis- 
appointment. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  because  there 
are  pique  and  vapors  in  the  parlor,  loud  laugh 
and  broad  jest  and  noisy  conversation  should 
be  wanting  in  the  hall.  There  was  no  lack 
at  Boughton  of  nut-brown  ale  brewed  of  the 
strongest,  with  which  Lord  Vaux's  retainers 
had  no  objection  to  make  merry  whenever 
occasion  ofi'ered.  Such  an  opportunity  as  the 
present  could  not  of  course  be  suffered  to 
pass  over  without  an  unusual  amount  of  was- 
sailing, a  double  health  to  the  King,  and 
many  hearty  pledges  to  worthy  Master  Dy- 
mocke,  who,  in  his  capacity  of  ambassador 
extraordinary  from  the  army,  and  first  accred- 
ited messenger  with  the  news  of  victorj-, 
received  all  the  compliments  and  congratula- 
tions poured  upon  him  as  no  more  than  his 
due,  and  replied  to  the  pledges  of  his  ad- 
mirers with  a  fervent  cordiality  that  brought 
an  unwonted  color  to  liis  cheek,  and  lusire  to 
his  eye.  Not  that  Master  Dymocke  was  ever 
known  to  succumb  to  the  potent  influence  of 
John  Barleycorn,  or  to  lose  the  presence  of 
mind  and  philosophical  equanimity  on  which 
he  prided  himself:  nothing  of  the  kind;  his 
was  one  of  those  phlegmatic  temperaments 
derived  from  the  Saxon  element  in  our  con- 
stitutions, which,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a 
sponge,  like  that  j'oi'ous  substance,  become 
only  the  more  dense  and  weighty  the  more 
liquid  you  pour  into  them.  Dymocke  had 
already  pledged  the  steward  in  many  a  foam- 
ing horn,  had  emptied  a  beaker  with  the  fal- 
coner in  answer  to  that  worthy's  compliments 
and  good  wishes,  had  drunk  to  all  the  serv- 
ing-men in  turn,  measure  for  measure  and 
courtesy  for  courtesy,  nor  had  shrunk  from 
an  extraordinary  and  overflowing  bumjjer 
to  the  health  of  the  King,-j-and  still  his 
speech  ^Yas  unfaltering,  and  his  head  clear. 
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Nay,  more  ;  although  by  general  consent  al- 
lowed to  have  all  the  conversation  to  himself, 
— although  he  had  told  the  story  of  the  fight 
in  all  its  different  versions  over  and  over  again, 
each  time  long  before  the  conclusion  becoming 
the  hero  of  his  own  tale,  he  had  yet  resisted 
the  temptation  oitalldng  himself  drunk;  and 
it  was  with  a  steady  foot  and  a  deportment 
more  solemn  than  ordinary,  that  he  rose  from 
the  hall-board  to  betake  himself  to  the  stable, 
there,  like  a  true  soldier,  to  look  after  his 
own  and  his  master's  steeds. 

As  he  fed  and  watered  them,  and  littered 
them  carefully  down,  and  patted  the  good 
animals,  of  which  none  but  a  sportsman,  or  a 
soldier,  or  a  highwayman,  none  but  he  whoss 
life  depends  upon  the  merits  of  his  horse, 
knows  the  real  value,  they  seemed  to  be 
sleeker  and  fresher  than  usual,  less  wearied 
with  their  long  journey,  smoother  in  their 
coats,  brighter  in  their  eyes,  and  cooler  in 
their  legs,  than  was  customary.  Many  healths 
conscientiously  emptied  are  apt  to  have  this 
effect  of  enhancing  the  good  qualities  of  our 
possessions,  and  Dymocke,  as  he  departed 
from  the  stable  and  proceeded  towards  the 
house,  was  in  that  frame  of  mind  which  sees 
every  thing  in  its  bi'ightest  hues,  and  in  which 
our  weaknesses — if  weaknesses  we  chance  to 
have — are,  as  was  once  observed  by  an  Irish- 
man, at  the  strongest.  Now,  Dymocke, 
though  an  elderly  man,  or  what  he  would 
himself  have  called  in  the  prime  of  life,  was, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  still  a  bachelor, 
and  like  all  other  bachelors,  of  whatever  age, 
an  admirer  of  the  fnir.  Alarriage  is  some- 
what apt  to  damp  the  woman-worship  which 
sits  so  well  upon  the  stronger  sex,  more's  the 
pity  !  but  Hugh  being  still  unmarried,  was 
more  susce])tible  to  the  fascinations  of  beauty 
than  would  have  been  supposed  by  those  who 
only  contemplated  his  lean  austere-looking 
face,  and  were  not  aware  that,  like  a  rough 
and  wrinkled  walnut,  he  was  kernel  all 
through.  It  was  therefore  with  a  grim  smile, 
and  a  sensation  entirely  ])leasurable,  that  he 
met  tlie  ])retty  Puritan  Faith  in  the  outer 
court,  and  assisted  that  g»od-looking  damsel 
to  carry  a  certain  ponderous  clothes-basket 
from  liie  washing-green  into  the  house. 
Ladies'-maids  were  not  above  hard  work  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  had  not  as  yet 
.  arrived  at  the  pitch  of  refinement  now  so 
essential  to  t^e  dignity  of  the  second  table, 
and  so  much  in  character  with  low  evening 
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dresses,  white  gloves,  satin  shoe.s,  and  short 
whist. 

Faith,  too,  although  a  Puritan,  had  no  ob- 
jection to  make  the  most  of  those  personal 
charms  with  which  she  was  blessed  by  nature. 
Though  her  hair  was  prudishly  gathered  be- 
neath a  little  lace  cap,  it  was  sleek  and  glossy 
as  the  plumage  of  a  bird.  Iler  gown,  though 
sad-colored  in  hue,  and  coarse  in  texture, 
fitted  her  full  shajjc  with  coquettish  accuracy, 
and  was  pulled  through  the  pocket-holes  so 
as  to  display  her  bright  stuff  petticoat  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  Her  trim  ankles  were 
covered  by  the  tightest  and  best  fitting  of 
scarlet  hose,  and  her  high-heeled  shoes  pro- 
tected a  pair  of  neat  little  feet  that  many  a 
well-born  lady  might  have  envied.  She 
looked  very  nice,  and  Hugh  Dymocke  was 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  fact,  so  it  was 
no  unpleasant  reflection  to  remember  that  he 
was  not  immediately  about  to  pursue  his 
journey,  and  that  the  horses  he  hadjust  been 
caring  for  would  reap  the  full  benefits  of  the 
comfortable  stable  in  which  they  were  housed. 
He  was  a  grave  man,  and  he  said  as  much 
with  a  staid  air,  balancing  the  clothes-basket 
the  while,  and  interposing  his  long  person  be- 
tween the  admiring  damsel  and  her  destina- 
tion. Faith  was  nothing  loth,  too,  for  a  chat; 
like  all  women,  she  was  a  hero-worshipper, 
and  were  not  Bosville  and  his  domestic  heroes 
for  the  nonce  ?  but  womanlike,  she  of  course 
dissembled  her  gratification,  and  assumed  the 
offensive. 

"The  sooner  the  better,  Master  Dyraocke," 
observed  this  seductive  damsel,  pertly,  in 
allusion  to  the  departure  of  her  solemn  ad- 
mirer, which  he  informed  her  was  to  be  post- 
poned sine  die.  "  Soldiers  only  hinder  work; 
and  I've  got  my  young  lady's  things  to  attend 
to,  and  no  time  to  stand  here  gossiping  with 
you.  Not  but  what  you're  a  well-inform.ed 
man,  and  a  sober.  Master  Dymocke,  and  too 
good  for  your  evil  trade,  which  is  only  mur- 
der in  disguise,  and  for  your  comrades,  which 
is  men  of  Belial,  and  miserable  sinners,  one 
worse  than  another." 

"  By  your  leave,  good  Mistress  Faith,"  an- 
swered Dymocke,  "  this  is  a  sulject  I  should 
be  hajjpy  to  explain  to  you,  and  one  on  which, 
with  your  good  will,  I  shall  enter  during  our 
journey — for  you  and  I  are  to  be  fellow-trav- 
ellers, as  I  understand — for  our  mutual  im- 
provement and  advantage." 

"  Journey,  good  lack!"  exclaimed  the  wait- 
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ing-maicl,  clasping  her  hands  in  well-feigned 
astonishment ;  "  and  where  be  you  about  to 
take  me,  Master  Dymocke,  and  have  you  the 
King's  authority  to  do  what  you  will  with  us 
all  ?  Forsooth,  and  I  have  a  mind  of  my  own, 
as  you  shall  shortly  find  out!  " 

"His  gracious  Majesty,"  replied  Dymocke, 
with  the  utmost  gravity,  "  when  he  thought 
fit  to  dis])atch  myself  and  Captain  Bosville  on 
this  important  duty,  confided  to  me,  through 
an  old  friend  of  my  own,  now  a  yeoman  in 
his  guard,  that  I  was  to  take  charge  of  the 
ladies  of  this  fiimily,  doubtless  accompanied 
by  their  kinsman.  Lord  Vaux,  to  his  right 
royal  Court  at  Oxford,  where  I  shall  make  it 
my  duty  to  place  ye  in  safety  and  good  keeping 
till  these  troublous  times  be  overpast." 

"And  were  you  entrusted  with  the  charge 
of  my  young  lady  as  well  as  myself.  Master 
Dymocke  ?  "  asked  Faith  with  extreme 
naivete,  "  or  was  there  no  word  of  the  cap- 
tain, your  master,  in  these  marchings  and 
countermarchings,  of  which  you  soldiers  make 
so  little  account  ?  " 

"  My  master's  youth   and  inexperience  in 
the  ways  of  womankind  would   make  him  a  j  had   been   ]n-actically  impressing  on  her  the 
bad  guide  without  myself  to  counsel  and  assist   botanical  fact,  that  "  the  gorse  is  in  bloom  the 
him,"  was  the  reply ;  "  but  take  comfort,  Mis- 1  whole  year  round." 
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tress  Faith,  for  your  lady's  sake,  at  least.  The 
lad  is  a  good  lad,  and  accompanies  us  to  the 
Court." 

"And  well  jjleased  my  lady  will  be!"  burst 
out  Faith,  clap])ing  her  hands.  "  And  a 
sweet  pretty  couple  they  make  as  does  one's 
heart  good  to  see.  A  soldier  and  a  soldier's 
daughter.  Well,  it's  a  bad  trade,  but  '  like 
will  to  like,'  Master  Dymocke.  Good  lack ! 
it  is  all  vanity." 

"  Like  will  to  like,  as  you  observe,  and  it  is 
vanity,"  replied  Dymocke,  without  moving  a 
muscle  of  his  countenance;  but  the  clothes 
basket  had  got  by  this  time  set  on  end  in  the 
narrow  passage  they  were  just  entering;  and 
there  seemed  to  be  some  difficulty,  and  a 
good  deal  of  shuffling  of  feet  ere  Faith  could 
get  past  the  obstacle.  When  she  did  suc- 
ceed, however,  in  effecting  this  manoeuvre,  she 
passed  the  back  of  her  hand  across  her  mouth, 
and  set  her  cap  to  rights  in  a  somewliJit  flur- 
ried manner,  strongly  in  contrast  with  the 
staid  demeanor  from  which  Dymocke  never 
wavered  an  instant.  The  latter  was  some- 
thing of  a  herbalist,  and  it  is  probable  that  he 


Old  Oxford  never  looked  more  picturesque 
and  beautiful  than  late  on  an  autumnal  even- 
ing of  the  year  of  Grace  1643,  when  its  spires 
and  towers,  its  stately  halls  and  splendid  col- 
leges, formed  the  court  of  an  unfortunate 
king,  and  a  refuge  for  the  flower  of  England's 
aristocracy.  The  western  sky,  a-flame  with 
the  departing  glories  of  a  gorgeous  sunset, 
tinged  with  a  crimson  glow  the  domes  and 
pinnacles  of  those  stately  edifices  looming 
gigantic  in  the  dim  haze  of  evening,  already 
creeping  on.  Here  and  there  a  light  twink- 
ling through  the  gloom  shone  out  star-like 
over  the  porch  of  some  lodging  where  the 
noble  of  a  hundred  manors  and  a  score  of 


steel  clanked  In  the  once  peaceful  resort  of 
study  and  the  arts.  The  clatter  of  troop- 
horses,  the  ring  of  the  smithy,  the  joyous 
peal  of  the  trumpetrcall,  and  the  ready  chorus 
of  reckless  voices  shouting  some  cavalier 
ditty,  mingled  strangely  with  the  solemn  swell 
of  an  organ  in  a  neighboring  chapel,  with  the 
toll  of  a  death-bell  from  a  distant  cathedral 
tower.  Stanch  in  her  loyalty  to  the  last,  the 
old  University  town  had  willingly  outraged 
all  her  own  habits  of  discipline  and  decorum 
for  the  sake  of  her  king,  as  she  afterwards 
mortgaged  her  revenues  and  pawned  her 
plate  in  the  same  failing  cause.  She  was  now 
filled  to  overflowing,  for  the   Queen,  accom- 


castles  was  content  to  take  up  his  abode,  or  i  panied  by  her  own  separate  and  special  court, 
from   some  window  where  high-born  dames,   had  lately  joined  her  husband   in    the  only 


flowers  and  ornaments  of  the  Englisli  court, 
now  looked  down  like  caged  birds  from  their 
aviary  over  the  busy  street  below.  Groups  of 
cavaliers,  warlike  retainers,  peaceful  citizens, 
grave  and  reverend  cliurchmen,  soldiers  trained 
to  war,  and  soldiers  armed  for  the  first  time, 
from  loyalty  or  necessity,  filled  the  town  to 
overflowing.  Scarfs  and  feathers  waved  and 
fluttered,  spurs  jingled,  brocades  rustled,  and 


refuge  left  to  thejn,  and  still  the  Cavaliers 
were  pouring  in  to  off*er  their  homage  and 
their  swords  to  the  devoted  monarch. 

A  party  on  horseback  have  just  arrived,  and 
are  alighting  at  the  door  of  the  lodging  al- 
ready provided  for  them.  They  are  dusty 
and  travel-stained,  as  though  they  had  come 
a  considerable  distance,  and  the  old  man,  clad 
in  a  dark,  sober  dress,  who  rides  at  their 
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head,  seems  weary  and  ill  at  ease.  Lord 
Vaux  would  fain  rest  from  his  labors  and  be 
allowed  to  stay  quietly  at  home.  Not  so 
Grace  Allonby,  whom  Rosvillc  assists  from 
her  horse  and  places  in  her  folher's  arms,  for 
Sir  Giles,  safe  and  sound,  smiling  and  un- 
scathed, is  waiting  to  receive  hisdaugliter,  and 
thanks  Humphrey  for  the  care  he  has  taken 
of  her,  and  greets  them  all,  including  Faith 
and  Dymocke,  with  his  usual  soldierlike  cor- 
diality. Grace  is  delighted  with  the  bustle  of 
her  arrival  as  she  has  been  pleased  with  the 
events  of  her  journej'.  All  is  new  to  her,  and 
thei-e  is  a  varnish  over  every  thing  she  sees 
just  now  which  brings  it  out  in  its  briglitest 
colors.  She  pats  the  sorrel  with  a  grateful 
smile  as  she  wishes  its  owner  good-by.  He 
has  performed  his  duty,  and  must  take  his 
leave  for  his  own  quarters,  but  whilst  they  in- 
habit the  same  town  the  chances  are  that  they 
will  often  meet  again.  He  shakes  hands  with 
her  cordially,  and  looks  straight  into  her  face 
with  his  honest,  hazel  eyes;  but  when  in  turn 
he  lifts  Mary  Cave  off  her  horse,  who  has 
been  riding  somewhat  in  the  rear,  those  eyes 
are  averted  and  downcast,  his  color  comes  and 
goes,  and  though  he  lingers  long  over  the 
pressure  of  that  hand  offered  so  frankly,  and 
would  fain  put  it  to  his  lips,  he  releases  it 
abruptly,  and  walks  away  like  a  man  in  a 
dream. 

Honest  Dymocke,  with  a  mysterious  grin 
whispers  Faith,  and  the  waiting-maid,  who  is 
convinced  she  has  won  a  convert,  bids  him 
farewell  with  a  warmth  which  nothing  appar- 
ently but  the  publicity  of  the  occasion  tones 
down  1o  the  necessary  degree  of  reserve  and 
decorum.  Our  sedate  friend  has  clearly  made 
a  conquest,  but  our  business  at  present  is  with 
his  master. 

Humphrey  Bosville  strides  absently  up  the 
street,  and  revolves  in  his  own  mind  the  events 
of  the  last  few  weeks,  and  the  change  that  has 
come  over  him.  He  ruminates  long  and  ear- 
nestly on  one  of  the  companions  of  his  late 
journey.  With  the  one-sided,  sharpsighted- 
ness  of  love,  he  has  totally  ignored  that  which 
any  other  but  himself  must  have  detected,  the 
interest  he  has  created  in  the  gentle  heart  of 
Grace  Allonby  ;  but  he  has  keenly  felt  that  in 
Mary  Cave's  thoughts  there  are  dejjths  which 
he  has  never  sounded,  aspirations  in  which  he 
has  no  share,  regrets  which  he  is  powerless  to 
console.  Slie  has  been  charming  and  winning 
in  her  manner  towards  him,  as  it  is  her  nature 
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to  charm  and  win  all  mankind  ;  she  has  vouch- 
safed both  himself  and  the  sorrel  far  more  at- 
tention than  he  had  any  right  to  expect;  and 
yet  there  was  a  something  with  which  he  was 
discontented — a  want  somewhere  unfulfilled, 
a  longing  unsatisfied.  It  worried  him — it 
goaded  him;  manlike,  it  made  liim  think 
about  her  all  the  more. 

As  he  strode  moodily  up  the  street  a  hand 
was  laid  upon  his  shoulder,  and  Effingham, 
paler  and  sterner  than  ever,  stood  before  him. : 
those  wild,  eager  eyes  looked  kindly  as  was 
their  wont  upon  his  comrade. 

"  Welcome,  young  one,"  said  George,  in  his 
deep,  stern  tones  ;  "  welcome  to  the  city  of 
the  plain  !  If  ten  righteous  men  could  have 
averted  the  doom  from  Sodom,  it  may  be  that 
one  honest  heart  can  save  Oxford.  I  have 
looked  for  it  here  in  vain,  unless  you,  Hum- 
phrey, have  brought  it  with  yon." 

Bosville  returned  his  greeting  warmly,  and 
questioned  him  eagerly  as  to  the  numbers  and 
prospects  of  the  Cavaliers.  Effingham's  an- 
swers showed  the  desponding  view  which  he 
at  least  entertained  of  the  success  of  his  party. 
"  It  is  a  sinking  ship,  Humphrey,"  said  he,  in 
a  low,  melancholy  voice,  "  and  the  crew  are 
drugging  themselves  into  apathy  before  they 
are  engulfed  in  the  waves.  With  every  wound 
of  our  bleeding  country  gaping  afresh,  nothing 
is  thought  of  here  but  riot  and  wassailing, 
dicing  and  drinking  and  masquing  and  mum- 
ming and  the  Frenchwoman  dancing  over  the 
ruins  of  her  husband's  kingdom  and  the  death 
of  its  bravest  supporters,  even  as  the  daughter 
of  Herodias  danced  to  the  destruction  of  John 
the  Baptist.  Oh,  it  is  a  sickening  struggle, 
and  we  are  fighting  in  a  wrong  cause !  Day 
by  day  the  conviction  grows  stronger  in  my 
mind  ;  day  by  day  I  feel  that  I  am  acting 
against  my  conscience  and  to  the  loss  of  ray 
own  soul!  Can  such  men  as  Goring  and  Wil- 
mot  and  Lunsford  be  on  the  side  of  truth  ? 
Will  God  ])rosper  the  cause  of  a  faithless  wife, 
with  her  bevy  of  minions,  such  as  Holland 
and  Jermyn  and  Digby  ?  Shall  good  men 
strive  in  the  battle  and  toil  in  the  march,  an-d 
leave  home  and  duties  and  peril  their  lands 
and  lives,  naj',  their  very  salvation,  to  be 
bought  and  sold  by  a  painted  traitress  like 
Carlisle  ?  Must  we  have  two  Courts,  forsooth, 
one  opposed  to  the  other  ?  and  shall  we  serve 
both  to  be  rewarded  by  neither,  and  give  our 
all  to  a  master  who  is  himself  sulijected  to  the 
Jezebel  of  our  day.     Verily, '  a  house  divided 
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against  itself  shall  not  stand,'  and  I  am  sick 
and  weary  of  it,  and  would  fain  that  it  was 
over.  But  judge  for  yourself,  Humphrey,  by 
what  you  will  see  to-night.  The  Queen  holds 
her  accustomed  reception  at  Merton  College. 
You  will  attend,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  kiss  her 
hand,  after  so  gallantly  affording  a  convoy  to 
these  ladies  who  have  come  to  join  her  Court. 
Judge  for  yourself,  and  may  God  give  you 
clearsightedness  to  choose  the  right  path." 
With  these  words  Effingham  turned  abruptly 
from  his  friend  and  strode  rapidly  away. 

But  Humphrey  was  torn  by  none  of  these 
doubts  and  misgivings  as  to  the  side  which 
he  had  adopted  in  the  great  struggle  of  the 
day.  He  was  a  true  Cavalier,  and  a  charac- 
teristic type  of  the  party  to  which  he  belonged. 
All  the  enthusiasm  of  a  chivalrous  nature  was 
enlisted  on  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  Monarch 
and  of  his  beautiful  and  fascinating  Queen. 
All  the  veneration  which  prevailed  strongly 
in  his  disposition  prompted  him  to  reverence 
the  old  sentiments  of  loyalty  in  which  he  had 
been  brought  up,  i\\e  prestige  of  a  crown  for 
which  his  ancestors  had  ever  been  ready  to 
suffer  and  to  die.  What  mattered  it  to  him 
that  Goring  was  a  profligate  and  Lunsford  a 
mercenary  ?  The  reckless  prodigality  of  the 
one  and  the  determined  bravery  of  the  other 
shed  a  halo  even  over  their  worst  deeds,  and 
he  could  not  in  his  heart  entirely  repudiate 
the  dashing  courage  so  akin  to  his  own,  which 
checked  at  no  obstacle  and  hesitated  at  no  re- 
sults. If  Jermyn  was  an  intriguer,  and  PIol- 
land,  M'ith  his  handsome  face,  a  mass  of  du- 
plicity, and  Digby  a  most  unworthy  successor 
to  the  true  and  generous  Falkland,  there  was 
a  charm  in  their  polished,  kindly  manner,  a 
dignity  and  chivalrous  grace  in  their  bearing 
that  forbade  his  youthful  admiration  from 
judging  them  too  harshly  ;  and  even  if  Henri- 
etta had  sacrificed  her  husband's  interests  to 
her  own  caprices,  had  given  him  the  most  in- 
judicious advice  at  the  worst  possible  time, 
and  had  proved  at  all  junctures  and  under  all 
circumstances  a  clog  round  his  neck  and  a 
difficulty  in  his  path,  was  it  for  him  to  judge 
one  who  united  the  charms  of  a  woman  to  the 
dignity  of  a  Queen,  who,  with  the  ready  tact 
of  her  nature,  had  already  won  his  heart  at  a 
review  of  Colepepper's  brigade  by  a  judicious 
compliment  to  his  own  horsemanship  and  the 
beauty  of  the  sorrel  he  bestrode  ?  Above  all, 
was  not  the  idol  of  his  heart  a  stanch  Cava- 
lier— a  partisan,  ready  and  willing  to  make 
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any  and  every  sacrifice  for  the  royal  cause  ? 
Had  not  many  a  sentiment  of  loyalty  dropped 
from  her  in  chance  conversation  during  their 
journey,  and  been  garnered  up  in  his  heart  as 
we  garner  up  alone  the  words  of  those  we 
love.  They  sink  deeply,  and  we  ])onder  on 
them  long  and  earnestly.  God  help  us !  we 
forget  them  never  in  a  lifetime. 

So  Mary  Cave  being  a  Cavaher,  of  course 
Humphrey  Bosville  was  a  Cavaher  too  (there 
are  reasons  for  political  as  well  as  for  other 
sentiments),  and  so  it  was  but  natural  that  he 
should  don  his  most  magnificent  attire,  and 
present  himself  at  Merton  College  to  pay  his 
homage  to  his  Queen.  Sir  Giles  and  Grace 
AUonby  would  surely  be  there,  and  it  was 
probable  that  Mary,  notwithstanding  the  deep 
and  bitter  grief  under  which  he  could  not  but 
see  she  was  laboring,  would  accomjjany  her 
kinsfolk  to  the  Court. 

So  his  heart  beat  quicker  than  it  had  ever 
done  in  action,  when  he  found  himself  pacing 
through  the  double  rank  of  guards,  furnished 
in  rotation  by  the  noblemen  about  the  Court, 
who  lined  the  passages  and  entrance  of  Mer- 
ton College,  and  we  think  that  as  he  entered 
the  crowded  reception-rooms  it  would  have 
been  almost  a  rehef  not  to  have  been  aware, 
as  he  intuitively  was,  of  the  presence  of  his 
ladye-love. 

It  was  indeed  a  gay  and  gorgeous  assem- 
blage, and  could  not  fail  to  strike  even  one  so 
pre-occupied  as  Bosville  with  interest  and  ad- 
miration. Like  a  diamond  set  in  a  circlet  of 
precious  stones,  Henrietta  herself  formed  the 
centre  of  the  sparkling  throng,  and  cast  her 
brilliance  on  all  around,  as,  with  the  Mit  for 
which  she  was  so  remarkable,  she  scattered 
amongst  her  courtiers  those  graceful  nothings 
which  cost  so  little,  and  yet  buy  so  much. 
Small  in  person,  with  fairy  feet  and  beautifully 
formed  hands  and  arms,  with  radiant  black 
eyes  and  delicate  features,  it  was  not  difficult 
to  understand  the  fascination  which  she  exer- 
cised over  the  most  loving  and  devoted  hus- 
band that  ever  wore  a  crown  ;  nor  were  the 
liveliness  of  her  manners,  and  the  toss  of  her 
small,  well-shaped  head,  out  of  keeping  with 
the  piquante  and  somewhat  theatrical  char- 
acter of  her  beauty.  Even  as  Bosville  en- 
tered, she  had  taken  Lord  Holland  aside  into 
a  window,  and  by  the  well-pleased  expression 
which  pervaded  the  handsome  face  of  the 
courtier,  it  was  obvious  that,  not  only  was  he 
flattered  by  the  attention,  but  that  he  was 
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yielding  most  unreservedly  to  the  request, 
■whatever  it  might  be,  of  his  beautiful  Sov- 
ereign. 

Harry  Jermyn  stood  by,  apparently  not  too 
well  ])leased.  Handsome  Harry  Jermyn,  ^Yho 
would  never  have  been  distinguished  by  that 
epithet  had  he  not  been  a  Queen's  minion, 
certainly  did  not  at  this  moment  show  to  ad- 
vantage, a  threatening  scowl  contracting  his 
features,  and  a  paleness,  more  perhaps  the 
result  of  dissipation  than  ill-health,  over- 
spreading his  somewhat  wasted  face.  A  wo- 
man's tact  saw  the  pain  that  a  woman's  pity 
was  too  ready  to  alleviate,  and  a  woman's  wit 
was  at  no  loss  for  an  excuse  to  break  up  the 
interview  with  Holland,  and  release  her  favor- 
ite servant  from  his  uneasiness.  Beckoning 
him  to  her  side  with  a  kind  smile,  of  which 
she  knew  well  the  power,  she  pointed  to  Bos- 
ville,  who  had  just  entered  the  presence- 
chamber,  and  bid  him  inquire  the  name  of 
the  young  Cavalier.  "  I  remember  his  face," 
she  said,  fastening  her  black  eyes  on  Jermyn, 
"  as  I  never  forget  a  face  that  pleases  me,  and 
I  will  have  him  brought  up  and  presented  to 
me.  I  will  be  pei-sonally  acquainted  with  all 
my  comrades,  for  am  not  I  too  a  soldier  my- 
self?" And  she  pointed  with  her  little  hand 
and  laughed  her  sweet  silvery  laugh,  and 
Harry  Jermyn  looked^  as  if  the  sun  was  shin- 
ing once  again  for  him  like  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

So  Humphrey  was  led  up  to  the  Queen,  and 
kissed  her  hand,  and  performed  his  obeisance, 
and  Henrietta  made  a  graceful  allusion  to  the 
conduct  of  his  brigade  at  Newbury,  and  ban- 
tered him  on  "his  new  character,"  as  she  was 
pleased  to  term  it,  of  a  "  Squire  of  Dames," 
and  beckoning  to  Mary  Cave,  bid  her  reward 
her  guardian  for  the  care  he  had  taken  of  her, 
by  now  jjlacing  him  aufait  to  all  the  gossip 
of  the  Court,  in  which  no  one  is  better  versed 
than  thyself,  mecliante  Marie"  added  the 
Queen,  and  so  turned  away  to  her  own  in- 
trigues and  her  own  devices,  having  made  at 
least  one  heart  happy  amongst  her  courtiers, 
and  bought  its  life-long  devotion  at  the  price 
of  a  little  ready  tact  and  a  few  light  words. 

Mary  could  not  but  be  sensible  of  the  in- 
fluence she  was  rapidly  obtaining  over  the 
young  Cavalier  captain.  Women  are  usually 
sufficiently  quick-sighted  in  these  matters, 
and  she  was  no  exception  in  this  respect  to 
the  rest  of  her  sex.     Grieved  and  unhappy  as 
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she  now  was,  her  every  hope  destroyed,  and 
the  light  of  her  life,  as  she  felt,  darkened  for- 
ever, there  was  yet  something  soothing  and 
consolatory  in  the  considerate  and  unselfish 
devotion  of  this  brave  enthusiastic  nature. 
She  never  considered  that  what  was  "  sport 
to  her  "  might  be  "  death  to  him ;  "  that  whilst 
she  was  merely  leaning  on  him  as  it  were,  for 
a  temporary  support,  lulled  and  flattered  by 
the  romantic  adoration  which  she  felt  she  had 
inspired,  lie  might  be  twining  round  his  heart 
a  thousand  hnks  of  that  golden  chain  which, 
when  it  is  torn  away,  carries  with  it  the  lac- 
erated fragments  of  the  treasure  it  enclosed, 
might  be  anchoring  all  his  trust  and  all  his 
happiness  on  a  dream,  to  wake  from  which 
might  be  a  life's  misery,  might  even  be  mad- 
ness-or  death.  "Children  and  fools,"  saith 
the  proverb,  "  should  not  meddle  with  edge- 
tools."  Are  not  all  mankind  more  or  less 
children,  rather  more  than  less  fools  ?  Why 
will  they  persist  in  cutting  their  own  fingers  ; 
always  ready  to  run  the  risk,  however  averse 
to  paying  the  penalty  ?  Mary  thought  but 
little  of  these  things.  If  such  a  reflection  did 
cross  her  mind,  she  saw  in  her  victim  a  glori- 
ous instrument  of  the  Cause — the  Cause  for 
which  Falkland  had  died,  the  Cause  to  which 
she  had  vowed  her  life,  her  energies,  her  all ! 
In  the  intoxicating  atmosphere  of  a  Court, 
amongst  all  the  glitter  of  rank,  and  fame,  and 
beauty,  it  seemed  so  natural  to  be  wooed  and 
idolized,  so  pleasant  to  possess  the  charm 
that  subjugates  all  mankind,  so  noble  to  use 
it  for  a  patriotic  cause.  They  were  placed  in 
the  embrasure  of  a  window,  somewhat  apart 
from  the  throng.  She  was  seated  with  her 
head  resting  on  one  rounded  arm,  over  which 
a  ringlet  of  her  nut-brown  hair  fell  to  the 
dimpled  elbow;  he  was  standing  by  her  side, 
leaning  over  her,  and  trembling  in  every  fibre 
to  the  notes  of  her  silvery  voice ;  he,  a  stout 
swordsman,  a  gallant  soldier,  a  young,  strong, 
hearty  man,  and  yet  his  cheek  paled,  and  he 
withdrew  his  gaze  every  time  she  lifted  her 
soft  blue  eyes  to  his  face. 

"  We  cannot  fail,"  she  said,  "  with  such  men 
as  these  on  our  side.  See,  Captain  Bosville, 
look  around  you,  the  noblest  names  in  Eng- 
land are  gathered  here  to-night,  and  there  is 
not  one  of  them  that  will  not  risk  his  all,  aye, 
and  lose  it  too,  contentedly,  for  the  King. 
Youmen  are  strangely  prejudiced,"  she  added, 
looking  up  at  him  with  a  smile,  "  but  you  are 
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very  devoted  to  your  prejudices  ;  if  -n-omen 
are  accused  of  being  wilful,  commend  me  at 
least  to  a  man  for  obstinacy ! " 

"And  does  not  perseverance  deserve  to  be 
rewarded  ?  "  asked  lie,  with  a  somewhat  fal- 
tering voice.  "  If  a  man  will  devote  himself 
body  and  soul,  heart  and  energy,  to  the  at- 
tainment of  any  one  object,  ought  he  not  to 
jjrosjier  ?     Does  he  not  always  succeed  ?  " 

"Generally,  if  he  is  sufficiently  obstinate," 
answered  Mary,  with  a  laugh,  at  which  her 
companion's  face  brightened  into  a  pleasant 
smile.  "  Cut  self-devotion  is  indeed  the 
noblest  quality  of  a  man.  If  there  is  one  I 
admire  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
it  is  he  who  can  propose  to  Iiimself  a  glorious 
end  and  aim  in  life,  and  who  can  strive  for  it 
through  all  obstacles,  whatever  be  the  danger, 
■whatever  the  difficulty  ;  who  never  takes  his 
eyes  from  off  the  goal,  and  who,  if  he  dies  in 
the  pursuit,  at  least  dies  stanch  and  uncon- 
quered  to  the  last !  " 

"  And  such  a  one,"  exclaimed  Bosville,  with 
flashing  eyes  and  quivering  lij),  "  such  a  one 
could  command  your  admiration,  could  win 
your  love  ?  " 

"I  said  not  that,  Captrin  Bosville,"  she  re- 
plied, but  her  countenance  never  changed 
color,  and  her  eye  never  drooped,  as  it  would 
once  have  done  at  words  like  these.  He 
might  have  known  then  that  she  did  not  love 
him,  that  hers  was  the  master-mind  of  the 
two  ;  but  he  was  blind,  as  those  are  always 
blind,  who  see  through  the  glasses  of  their 
own  wilful  affections.  "  I  said  not  that,  but 
yet  I  may  say  that  I  never  could  care  for  one 
who  lacked  these  qualities,  and  that  if  ever  I 
could  give  my  heart  away,  it  would  be  to  one 
such  as  I  have  described."  She  sighed 
heavily  while  she  spoke,  and  turned  her  head 
away.  lie  did  not  hear  the  sigh,  his  blood 
was  boiling,  and  his  brain  confused.  He  did 
rot  see  the  cold,  rigid  face  of  the  dead  at 
Newbury  ;  the  face  that  was  haunting  his  fair 
companion  day  by  day  ;  he  did  not  see  another 
sweet,  pale  face  looking  at  him  from  her 
father's  side  in  the  very  presence-chamber, 
singling  him  out  from  amongst  the  crowd  of 
courtly  gallants  and  beauteous  dames,  from 
the  mass  of  silks  and  satins,  and  rustling 
brocade  and  flashing  jewelry ;  a  pale  sweet 
face,  with  a  mournful  smile  and  a  reproachful 
expression  in  its  dark,  fiuvn-like  eyes.  No, 
he  had  thoughts  but  for  one,  and  the  fingers 
that   closed  upon  his  sword-hilt  were  white 


with  the  pressure  of  his  grasp,  as  he  spoke 
almost  in  a  whisper. 

"  And  could  such  lifelong  devotion  win  you, 
Mary,  at  the  last  ?  Will  you  accept  life  and 
fortune,  and  all,  to  give  in  return  one  little 
word,  one  word  of  kindness,  encouragement, 
and  hope  P  " 

She  smiled  sweetly  up  at  him  ;  how  could 
she  do  otherwise?  Siie  must  have  been  more 
or  less  than  woman  not  to  feel  at  least  grati- 
fied by  such  admiration  as  his,  and  yet  it  was 
the  smile  of  pity  rather  than  affection,  such  a 
smile  as  wreathes  the  lips  of  those  who  have 
lived  out  their  life  of  passion  here.  "  Hush," 
she  said,  "  Captain  Bosville.  Loyalty  before 
all;  the  King!  the  King!" 

Even  as  siie  spoke  a  silence  succeeded  to 
the  rustling  of  dresses  and  the  hum  of  voices 
that  had  hitherto  j)ervaded  the  presence- 
chamber,  and  a  lane,  formed  by  the  bowing 
crowd,  and  'extending  from  the  large  folding 
doors  up  to  the  Queen  herself,  heralded  the 
approach  of  royalty,  A  lane  formed  of  the 
noblest  and  the  best-born  in  England,  of  wliom 
not  one  man  or  woman  that  bent  the  head  in 
loyal  reverence,  but  would  have  laid  that  head 
willingly  to  rest  in  the  field,  or  forfeited  it  on 
the  scaffold,  for  the  sake  of  the  unfortunate 
monarch  who  now  paced  u])  the  hall,  returning 
the  obeisance  of  his  subjects  with  the  dignified 
and  melancholy  sweetness  which  never,  even 
in  his  worst  misfortunes,  for  an  instant  de- 
serted him. 

Bosville  was  not  familiar  with  the  person  of 
his  Sovereign;  he  had  now  an  opportunity  of 
studying  the  aspect  of  that  man — a  mere  man 
like  himself,  after  all,  whose  rank  invested 
him  with  a  magical  interest  that  commanded 
the  fortunes  and  the  lives  of  his  subjects. 
Charles  bore  on  his  whole  exterior  the  im- 
])ress  of  his  character, — nay  more — to  a  fanci- 
ful observer  there  was  something  in  his  coun- 
tenance and  manners  that  seemed  to  presage 
misfortune.  Of  no  stately  presence,  he  had  yet 
a  well-knit  and  graceful  figure,  hardened  and 
trained  into  activity  by  those  sports  and  exer- 
cises in  which  he  had  acquired  no  mean  pro- 
ficiency. Few  of  his  sulijects  could  vie  with 
their  monarch  in  his  younger  days  at  the 
games  of  balloon,  rackets,  or  tennis;  could 
l)andle  the  sword  more  skilfully,  or  ride  "  the 
great  horse  "  with  fairer  grace  and  manage- 
ment; even  at  middle  age,  despite  a  trifling 
and  scarcely  perceptible  malformation  of  the 
limbs,  his  pedestrian  powers  were  such  as  to 
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inconvenience  to  a  great  extent  those  dutiful 
courtiers  who  were  compelled  to  kecj)  pace 
with  him  in  liis  walks,  and  allliough  in  his 
childhood  of  a  weakly  constitution,  he  had  ac- 
quired hefore  he  grew  up  a  firm  and  vigorous 
phjsiqne  that  Avas  capable  of  sustaining,  as 
he  afterwards  proved  repeatedly  in  his  unfor- 
tunate career,  not  only  the  extremes  of  bodily 
fatigue  and  hardship,  but  what  is  infinitely 
more  hard  to  bear,  the  gnawing  and  destruc- 
tive anxieties  of  daily  failure  and  disappoint- 
ment. But  in  Charles'  face  a  physiognomist 
would  too  surely  have  discovered  the  signs  of 
those  mixed  qualities  which  rendered  him  the 
most  ill-fated  of  monarchs  as  he  was  the  most 
amiable  of  men.  There  was  ideality  without 
comprehensiveness  in  the  liigh,  narrow  fore- 
head, there  was  vacillation  in  the  arched  and 
elevated  eyebrow,  the  full,  well-cut  eye  was 
clear  and  open  and  beautiful,  but  its  expres- 
sion was  dreamy  and  abstracted,  the  gaze  of  a 
sage,  a  philosopher,  or  a  devotee,  not  the 
quick,  eager  glance  of  a  man  of  action  and 
resource.  His  other  features  were  well  formed 
and  regular,  but  the  upper  lip  was  somewhat 
too  curled  and  full  for  masculine  beauty, 
whilst  the  jaw  lacked  that  expression  of 
power  and  firmness  which  is  never  absent 
from  the  face  of  a  truly  great  man.  His 
long,  dark  locks  curling  down  upon  his  shoul- 
ders, liis  bushy  moustache  and  pointed  beard, 
added  to  the  pleasing  yet  melancholy  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance,  and  with  his  rich 
attire,  his  magnificent  lace  collar,  and  jewelled 
"  George  "  hanging  about  liis  neck,  perfected 
the  ideal  of  a  chivalrous,  high-minded  mon- 
arch, who  was  worthy  of  the  ])osilion  he  occu- 
pied and  the  devotion  he  commanded,  who 
was  no  unfit  centre  around  which  grouped 
themselves  the  proudest,  the  bravest,  the 
noblest,  the  most  enthusiastic  aristocracy  that 
ever  failed  to  save  a  sovereign. 

They  were  thronging  about  liim  now.  The 
chivalrous  and  princely  Newcastle,  who  lav- 
ished fortunes  for  his  monarch's  entertain- 
ment as  ungrudgingly  as  he  poured  forth  his 
blood  in  liis  service ;  splendid  in  his  apparel, 
titately  in  his  person,  magnificent  in  his  bear- 
ing, a  true  specimen  of  the  English  noble- 
man ;  a  Paladin  in  the  field,  a  grand  seigneur 
in  the  drawing-room,  kindly  and  frank  and 
hearty  in  each  ;  wooing  the  Muses  with  no 
contemptible  success  during  the  intervals  of 
his  eventful  career,  and  charging  the  Parlia- 
mentary troopers  with  a  resolute  energy  that 


made  the  "  silken  general,"  as  they  were 
pleased  to  term  him,  the  terror  of  all.  Tle- 
spected  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  whose  boy- 
hood had  been  committed  to  his  care,  trusted 
by  the  Queen,  who  found  in  him  all  those 
noble  sentiments  she  most  admired  and  looked 
for  in  vain  amongst  her  other  favorites,  and 
beloved  by  Charles  himself,  who  recognized 
in  him  the  more  splendid  qualities  of  Buck- 
ingham, without  Buckingham's  selfishness, 
recklessness,  and  Protean  vacillation  of  char- 
acter. And  we  are  best  acquainted  with  New- 
castle now  as  the  author  of  a  folio  book  upon 
horsemanship ! 

The  scientific  Leicester,  skilled  in  classic 
lore,  and  a  better  mathematician  than  a  sol- 
dier, as  indeed  the  certainty  of  results  exacted 
by  the  one  is  far  removed  from  the  hap-hazard 
readiness  of  resource  indispensable  to  the 
other.  Somewhat  jealous,  it  may  be,  and  dis- 
pleased that  his  appointment  to  the  Lieuten- 
ancy of  L-eland  had  been  cancelled,  yet  faith- 
ful in  his  heart  to  his  Sovereign,  and  bearing 
next  that  heart  a  panacea  for  all  bitterness 
and  ill-feeling  in  a  letter  from  his  loving 
Countess,  whose  devoted  attachment  to  the 
Earl  was  as  proverbial  in  a  Court  more  noto- 
rious for  complicated  intrigue  than  conjugal 
fidelity,  as  was  that  of  the  celebrated  lady 
whose  lord  was  alone  qualified  to  drink  out 
of  the  "  cup  of  gold  "  which  stood  on  King 
Arthur's  round  table,  and  which,  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  scandal  of  the  old  romances, 
s])ilt  its  contents  over  every  beard  save  that 
of  Caradoc,  so  rare  in  those  days  was  the 
crown  which  virtuous  women  placed  upon  the 
brows  of  their  husbands. 

The  courtly  Wilmot,  a  professed  wit,  a  fin- 
ished gentleman,  addicted  to  wine  and  de- 
bauchery, but  a  cool  and  scientific  soldier, 
continually  laboring  under  some  imputation 
against  his  courage,  which  he  was  as  continu- 
ally wiping  out  by  daring  strategy  and  bril- 
liant achievements.  Looked  upon  with  dis- 
like by  the  Court,  which  yet  feared  him  for 
the  sting  of  his  ready  tongue,  and  mistrusted 
by  the  King,  who  nevertheless  employed  him 
on  the  most  important  duties,  he  seemed  to 
rely  solely  on  himself;  and  whilst  his  serene 
visage  and  equable  demeanor  totally  repudi- 
ated all  romance  and  enthusiasm,  the  repose 
and  self-confidence  of  his  bearing  denoted 
the  man  who  was  all  in  all  to  his  own  require- 
ments, totus  teres  atque  rohindus,  impassible 
as  a  Stoic  and  contented  as  an  Epicurean. 
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Different,  indeed,  from  his  next  neighbor, 
who  was  describing  to  him,  with  a  vast 
amount  of  action  and  energy,  completely 
thrown  away  ujion  Wilmot's  unresponsive 
apathy,  a  new-fashioned  handle  for  that  goodly 
weapon,  the  pike.  Sir  Jacob  Astley  was  no 
cool  philosopher,  no  sneering  cynic,  but  a 
warm-hearted,  warm-blooded,  bold,  hearty, 
and  God-fearing  man.  A  devoted  soldier,  an 
active  and  judicious  officer,  a  conscientious 
councillor ;  whatever  his  hand  found  to  do 
that  did  he  with  all  his  heart  and  all  his  soul. 
Threescore  winters  and  more  had  shed  their 
snows  upon  his  head,  and  wherever  hard 
blows  Avere  going  lie  had  taken  fully  his  share, 
yet  his  eye  was  bright,  his  cheek  was  ruddy, 
and  his  frame  was  still  square  and  strong. 
A  good  conscience  is  a  wondrous  speciSc  for 
longevity  ;  and  who  but  a  soldier  witli  a  good 
conscience  could  have  offered  up  Sir  Jacob's 
famous  prayer  at  the  head  of  his  column 
before  the  Battle  of  Edgehill,— "  O  Lord  ! 
though  knowest  how  busy  I  must  be  this  day; 
if  I  forget  thee  do  not  thou  forget  me. 
March  on,  boys  ! " 

Towering  over  Sir  Jacob's  gray  head,  his 
eagle  eye  wandering  far  away  into  the  dis- 
tance, looking  beyond  that  courtly  web  of  silk 
and  satin,  and  his  tall  figure  resting  on  his 
long,  straight  sword,  stood  Prince  Rupert — 
the  fiery  Hotspur  of  his  day,  the  cavalry 
officer  whose  charge  was  always  victorious, 
and  whose  victory  always  terminated  in  de- 
feat ;  of  whom  it  has  been  said  that  he  never 
failed  to  win  "  his  share  of  the  battle,"  yet 
*whose  success,  by  some  fotality,  invariably  led 
to  the  discomfiture  of  his  friends.  The  active 
partisan,  whose  element  seemed  to  be  war, 
and  who  liad  buckled  on  a  sword  and  ridden 
side  by  side  with  distinguished  generals  and 
fierce  troopers  at  an  age  when  most  boys  are 
flying  a  kite  or  trundling  a  hoop ;  who,  fail- 
ing employment  on  land,  was  fain  to  seek 
bloodslied  and  fighting  at  sea,  embarking  on 
the  duties  of  an  admiral  with  the  same  bold 
recklessness  that  had  equally  distinguished 
him  at  the  head  of  a  column  of  iron-clad 
cavalry,  or  charging  with  a  handful  of  Cava- 
liers in  his  shirt ;  and  who,  when  the  sea 
refused  to  offer  him  opportunities  of  distinc- 
tion, as  the  land  had  long  ago  failed  to  give 
him  scope  for  his  ambition,  could  sit  down 
contentedly  in  a  peaceful  capital,  and  occupy 
himself  with  the  gentle  resources  of  chemistry 
and  painting. 


His  high,  aquiline  features,  according  so 
well  with  a  stature  which,  though  light  and 
sinewy,  approached  the  gigantic,  his  broad, 
clear,  restless  eye,  and  his  wide,  massive 
i)row,  shaded  as  it  was  by  a  profusion  of  some- 
what tangled  hair,  denoted  the  man  of  cour- 
age and  action,  the  gallant  spirit  that  knew 
no  calculation  of  odds,  the  indomitable  heart 
that  acknowledged  neither  failure  nor  reverse. 
Sir  Jacob  had  better  have  been  talking  to  the 
Prince  about  his  pike  handles,  for  Pupert, 
like  every  real  soldier,  took  a  lively  interest 
in  them,  as  he  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
details ;  but  in  his  heart  the  old  man  thought 
the  young  one  somewhat  liot-headed  and  in- 
experienced, so  he  would  rather  not  enter 
upon  a  discussion  in  which  he  would  feel 
tempted  to  disagree  with  his  Sovereign's 
nephew.  He  had  seen  him  tried  too,  and  he 
could  not  but  acknowledge  that  "  the  lad,"  as 
he  called  him,  was  brave  and  active,  a  zealous 
captain  and  a  shrewd  tactician,  but  he  had  one 
fault  which  elderly  men  are  apt  to  consider 
unpardonable  in  their  juniors,  although  it  is  a 
fault  which  improves  every  day — he  was  too 
young. 

So  Prince  E.upert  stood  musing  all  alone 
amongst  that  brilliant  assemblage;  gazing,  in 
his  mind's  eye,  on  many  a  scene  of  rout 
and  confusion,  many  a  fancied  skirmish  and 
remembered  victory ;  the  broken  enemy,  the 
maddened  troopers  striking  right  and  left 
with  the  savage  recklessness  of  fiends  ;  the 
compact  columns  of  the  reserve  sweeping 
up  like  some  strong  w^ave  to  com])lete  the 
destruction  which  has  been  commenced  by 
its  predecessors;  the  v;ild  hurrah  of  victory 
rising  loud  and  stirring  above  the  ringing 
pistol-shots,  and  the  tramp  of  squadrons,  and 
the  groans  of  the  fallen  ;  the  loose  chargers, 
with  streaming  reins,  galloping  at  random 
here  and  there ;  the  plumes,  and  scarfs,  and 
glittering  steel  of  the  Cavaliers  waving  and 
Hashing  through  the  smoke;  all  the  fierce  rev- 
elry and  confusion  of  the  battle  he  was  pictur- 
ing in  Ills  day-dream.  Suddenly  he  started,  and 
turned  round  to  address  one  after  his  own 
heart,  to  greet  hira  with  the  frank  cordiality 
peculiar  to  men  of  the  sword.  Sir  Ralph 
Hopton,  maimed  and  disabled,  scorched  and 
scarred  by  the  explosion  of  a  powder-barrel 
at  the  Battle  of  Lansdowne,  and  only  just 
capable  of  liobbling  on  crutches  to  ])ay  his 
respects  to  the  King,  stood  close  to  the 
Prince's  elbow,  and  the  dream  of  battle  van- 
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ished,  and  the  realitj'  of  warfare  became  more 
tangible  as  the  two  standi,  keen  soldiers 
plunged  into  a  deep  and  interesting  discus- 
sion on  the  one  absorbing  interest  of  their 
lives. 

And  again  Prince  Rupert  started,  and  the 
color  rose  to  his  high,  broad  forehead,  and  the 
eagle  eye  moved  restlessly  in  its  orbit.  And 
to  Sir  Ralph's  question  upon  the  new  cavalry 
formations  lately  introduced  on  the  Continent, 
he  returned  an  incoherent  answer  that  hugely 
astonished  the  practical  soldier,  for  the  Queen, 
with  her  bevy  of  ladies,  was  moving  through 
the  hall ;  and  as  she  approached  the  spot 
where  her  husband's  nephew  had  stationed 
himself,  one  of  the  fair  dames  in  attendance 
shot  a  glance  at  Prince  Rupert  that  confused 
liim  far  more  than  could  have  done  a  volley 
of  small-arms  J  and  the  beautiful  Duchess  of 
Richmond  passed  on  like  some  fairy  vision, 
and  Rupert  was  restless  and  uneasy  for  the 
rest  of  the  night. 

Yes ;  if  the  King  was  surrounded  by  a 
band  of  high-minded  and  sincere  noblemen, 
ready  to  risk  life  and  fortune  in  his  cause,  the 
Queen  too,  on  her  side,  had  provided  herself 
with  a  body-guard  of  beauty,  none  the  less 
stanch  and  uncompromising  in  the  politics 
they  espoused,  that  for  push  of  pike  and 
sweep  of  sword-blade  they  used  the  more 
fatal  weapons  of  grace  and  fascination,  with 
which  they  were  flvmiliar,  dissolving  alliances 
with  the  flutter  of  a  fan,  and  scattering  coali- 
tions with  the  artillery  of  a  glance.  Merry 
Mrs.  Kirke  was  there  with  her  sparkling  eyes 
and  her  dimpled  smile,  passing  her  jest,  some- 
what of  the  broadest,  and  laughing  her  laugh, 
somewhat  of  the  loudest,  with  the  daring 
freedom  and  conscious  immunity  of  an  ac- 
knowledged beauty.  There,  too,  was  lovely 
Lady  Isabella  Thynne,  whose  dignity  and 
grace,  and  sweet  romantic  charms,  were  said 
by  the  voice  of  scandal  to  have  made  an  im- 
pression even  on  the  true  uxorious  heart  of 
Charles  himself.  That  Henrietta  felt  no  jeal- 
ousy of  this  dangerous  lady,  no  mistrust  in  her 
hold  over  the  affections  of  her  doting  hus- 
band, may  be  gathered  from  the  confidence 
with  which  she  encouraged  her  about  her 
person,  and  the  opportunities  of  unreserved 
intercourse  she  afforded  her  with  the  King. 
Was  the  lively  Frenchwoman  a  stranger  to 
this  feminine  failing  of  jealousy?  or  was  she 
like  Queen  Guenever,' who  was  willing  to 
concede  the  liberty  she  enacted,  and  who, 
lenient 


"  To  human  frailty,  constructed  mild, 
Looked  upon  Lancelot,  and  smiled  1" 


And  there  too,  in  her  weeds  for  her  gallant 
young  husband,  moved  the  graceful  form  ot 
Kate,  Lady  D'Aubigny,  the  young  and  inter- 
esting widow,  who  was  weeping  for  the  un- 
timely fate  of  her  chivalrous  lord,  yet  whose 
witty  sallies  flashing  occasionally  through  the 
gloom  that  overshadowed  her,  argued  her 
not  altogether  inconsolable,  and  who  was 
lending  an  ear  already,  with  something  more 
than  a  mere  courteous  interest,  to  Hawley's 
tender  whispers  and  respectful  adoration. 

A.nd  fair  "Mistress  "Watt"  stood  by  and 
seemed  not  to  listen,  and  refrained,  with  con- 
genial hypocrisy,  from  what  she  would  have 
termed  the  offence  of"  s])oiling  sport."  Pretty 
Mistress  Watt !  who  had  often  herself  been 
indebted  to  such  consideration  on  the  part  of 
others,  and  whose  charming  face  and  hvelv 
manners  and  matchless  impudence  had  con- 
ferred upon  her  a  station  at  Court  and  an  in- 
fluence amongst  courtiers,  to  which  neither 
her  birth  nor  her  attainments  would  have 
entitled  her,  had  she  simply  been  demure  and 
virtuous,  instead  of  charming  and  good-for- 
nothing. 

But  of  all  intriguers  of  the  gentler  sex — of 
all  traitresses  in  love,  friendship,  and  ])olitics 
— who  could  compare  v/ith  the  soft,  quiet,  in- 
nocent-looking woman  who  now  stood  next 
the  Queen,  and  to  whom  Henrietta  confided 
the  inmost  counsels  of  her  husband,  as  she 
did  the  dearest  secrets  of  her  own  heart? 
Lucy,  Countess  of  Carlisle,  with  her  dove-like 
eyes  and  her  sweet  angelic  smile,  was  formed* 
by  nature  to  have  deceived  the  very  Serpent 
that  tempted  our  mother  Eve.  How  madly 
had  ambitious  Strafford  loved  that  calm,  fair 
face!  how  had  the  harassed  statesman,  the 
impeached  and  fallen  minister,  rested  on  the 
love  she  had  professed  for  him,  as  a  solace  for 
all  his  sorrows,  a  refuge  from  all  his  dangers. 
For  her  he  toiled,  for  her  he  was  ambitious, 
for  her  he  was  long  triumphant — and  she  be- 
trayed him — first  in  love,  then  in  politics ;  be- 
trayed him  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy,  and 
transferred  her  affections  to  his  destroyer. 
Who  shall  say  that  the  bitterest  droj)  in  his 
cup,  deserted  as  he  felt  himself  by  his  Sover- 
eign, and  deceived  by  his  peers,  was  not  ])oured 
into  it  by  the  hand  of  the  woman  he  had 
adored  ? 

"Keen  were  his  pangs,  but  keener  far  to  feel 
He  nursed  the  pinion  that  impelled  tlie  steel ; 
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And  tlic  same  plumage  that  had  warmed  his 

nest, 
Now  drank  the  Hfe-drops  from  his  hlecding 

breast." 


So  slie  sacrificed  him  rullilessly,  and  aban- 
doned iierself  to  the  caresses  of  his  enemy. 
And  tliere  was  something  about  this  woman 
that  could  subjugate  even  a  busy  voluptuary 
like  Pym,  one  who  combined  in  his  own  per- 
son the  two  most  hardened  of  all  characters 
— the  professed  politician  and  the  confirmed 
sensualist.  He  was  as  devoted  to  her  as  his 
natural  organization  would  allow  of  his  being 
devoted  to  any  thing  ;  and  when  she  had  thor- 
oughly won  him  and  subjugated  him,  and  he 
trusted  her,  why,  she  deceived  him  too.  And 
so  she  followed  out  her  career  of  treachery, 
disloyal  as  a  wife,  heartless  as  a  mistress,  and 
false  as  a  friend.  Yet  of  all  the  ladies  about 
the  Court,  the  Countess  of  Carlisle  had  most 
influence  with  the  Queen,  was  most  conversant 
witli  her  innermost  thoughts,  her  secret  in- 
tentions ;  was  the  busiest  weaver  of  that  web 
of  intrigues  and  dissimulation  in  which  Hen- 
rietta, to  do  her  justice,  took  as  much  delight 
as  any  Arachne  of  her  sex. 

And  all  this  glitter  and  pageantry,  these 
beautiful  women,  these  noble  and  distinguished 
men,  passed  before  the  eyes  of  Humphrey 
Bosville  like  a  dream.  Y'oung  as  he  was, 
scarcely  a  thrill  of  conscious  pride  shot  through 
him  to  be  recognized  and  kindly  accosted  by 
Prince  llupert  as  the  daring  soldier  whose 
value  was  readily  and  generously  acknowl- 
edged by  the  frank  and  outspoken  Prince. 
Not  an  inch  higher  did  he  hold  his  head,  to 
be  conscious  that  amongst  all  these  heroes  and 
warriors  he  was  of  them  as  well  as  with 
them  ;  that  he  too  had  a  station  and  a  name, 
and  a  chance  of  distinction  that  might  raise 
him  to  a  level  with  the  proudest.  Nay,  when 
old  Colepepper  brought  him  up  to  the  sacred 
circle  of  which  Majesty  itself  formed  the 
centre,  and  with  a  glow  of  good-natured  grati- 
fication on  his  scarred  visage  recalled  him  to 
the  monarch's  memorj',  and  Charles  pleasantly 
reminded  him  of  their  last  meeting  at  his 
simple  bivouac,  the  day  after  Newbury,  scarcely 
a  flush  of  gratified  vanity  colored  the  cheek 
of  the  young  Cavalier.  And  no  courtier  of 
twenty  years'  standing  could  have  sustained 
with  a  more  unmoved  air  the  favoring  notice 
of  the  King,  and  the  still  more  confusing 
glances  from  the  bevy  of  beauties  that  sur- 


rounded the  Queen,  and  on  whom  Humjjhrey's 
handsome  exterior  made  no  unpleasing  im- 
pression. 

"  Who  is  he  ? "  whispered  Mr.  Hyde  to 
Lady  Carlisle,  bending  his  stiff"  and  somewhat 
pompous  figure  to  approach  that  dame,  with 
the  air  of  a  finished  gallant — an  air  the  let- 
tered and  accomplished  historian  much  af- 
fected, with  indifferent  success — an  air  that 
somehow  is  less  easily  caught  by  the  brother- 
hood of  the  pen  than  those  of  the  sword. 
"  Who  is  he,  this  imperturbable  young  gentle- 
man, who  seems  as  little  affected  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's condescension  as  by  the  glances  of 
your  ladyship's  dazzling  and  starlike  eyes?" 

Lady  Carlisle  laughed  under  the  skin,  but 
she  was  civil  and  conciliatory  to  all.  It  was 
part  of  her  system  never  to  throw  a  chance 
away ;  so  she  professed  her  ignorance  with  a 
gracious  sentence  and  a  sweet  smile,  and  such 
a  glance  from  the  eyes  he  had  praised  as  sent 
Mr.  Hyde  away  delighted,  and  convinced  that 
he  had  made  a  conquest.  Truly,  "  the  wisest 
clerks  are  not  the  wisest  men." 

And  yet  Humphrey  had  his  dream  too. 
Was  he  not  young ;  and  is  it  not  the  privilege 
of  youth  to  lay  up  a  store  of  disn])pointment 
for  maturity  ?  Plis  dream  was  of  distinction 
truly,  and  of  laurels  to  be  gathered,  and 
honors  to  be  gained ;  but  it  Avas  not  selfish 
distinction  ;  and  the  honors  and  the  laurels 
were  but  to  be  flung  at  the  feet  of  another. 
And  then  the  dream  was  to  have  a  happy  con- 
clusion. Peace  and  repose  and  happiness  he 
hardly  dared  to  fancy,  after  he  had  done  his 
duty  and  comjileted  his  task.  A  liome  of 
Love  and  Beauty  and  Content;  a  pair  of  blue 
eyes  that  would  always  smile  kindly  upon  him 
— that  would  always  make  his  heart  leap,  as 
it  leaped  to  meet  them  now.  A  form  that  he 
adored  entrusted  to  his  guardianship,  sleeping 
and  waking  to  watch  over  and  care  for,  and 
cherish  to  the  end.  After  that,  a  purer  and 
holier,  a  more  lasting  but  not  more  ardent 
love,  in  another  and  a  better  world. 

Dreams!  dreams!  Y''etof  all  the  dreamers 
that  left  Merton  College  that  night — the 
scheming  statesmen,  the  ambitious  warriors, 
the  intriguing  courtiers — perhaps  Humphrey 
was  the  one  whose  vision  most  elevated  his 
moral  being;  whose  awakening,  unlike  that 
of  the  others,  bitter  as  it  must  be,  would  leave 
him,  if  a  sadder,  at  least  a  wiser  and  a  better 
man. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

From  time  immemorial — ]ong  ere  poetry 
had  sung  of  bright-haired  Endymion  sleeping 
on  the  mountain  bathed  in  the  lustre  of  his 
Goddess-Love,  or   told   how   gentle   Romeo 
sighed,  and  longing  Juliet  leaned  and  listeneil 
to  his  YOivs,  the  moon  has  been  the  planet 
especially  consecrated  to  the  worshi])  of  lovers 
and  lunatics.     "  Arcades  ambo"  which  is  the 
greater  insanity  of  the  two  ?    To  sit  in  a  cell, 
a  straw-crowned  maniac,  peopling  the  moon- 
beams as  they  stream  in  through  the  grated 
window  with  visions  of  pomp  and  s])lendor 
and  royalt)-,  and  all  the  picturesque  pageantry 
of  a  madman's  brain  ?  or  to  wander  at  large 
a  harmless  and  pensive  idiot,  bareheaded,  de- 
fiant of  rheumatism,  breathing  sighs  into  the 
night  air,  and  identifying  all  the  glories  of  the 
universe,  the  mellow   beauty   of  earth,  and 
the  brilliant  Infinite  of  heaven,  with  the  image 
of  a  mere  two-legged  animal  like  himself,  no 
whit  loftier  nor  better  than  the  rest  of  her 
kind,  and  exalted  by  the  monomania  of  the 
worshipper  alone  into  an  idol,  of  which,  to  his 
distempered  fancj',  the  very  stars  of  heaven 
do  but  glimmer  in  faint  and  envious  rivalry  ? 
Humphrey  Bosville  paced  thoughtfully  along 
the  quiet  streets;   he  marked  not  how  the 
clear  cold  moonlight  silvered  the  shafts  and 
pinnacles  of  many  a  Gothic   edifice,  defining 
in  bold  relief  the  massive  buttress  and  the 
stately   tower,   the   deep   embrasure   of   the 
arched    and    pointed   window,   the    delicate 
tracery  of  the   elaborate   and   florid   scroll ; 
shimmering   over  belfry,   and    chancel,   and 
quiveru)g  as  it  lost  itself  amongst  the  dark 
foliage  of  the  lofty   elms,  that  nodded  and 
whispered  over  all ;  or  if  he  did  turn  his  face 
ever  and  anon  from  the  cold,  smooth  pave- 
ment on  which  his  eyes  were  bent,  and  draw 
a  full  breath  of  the  fresh  night  air,  and  feast 
his  sight  upon  the  lustrous  heaven,  it  was  but 
to  relieve  a  heart  overcharged  with  its  late 
happiness ;  to  recall  in  the  beauty  of  nature 
the  magic  of  that  witching  face   which   was 
fast  becoming  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  be- 
sides, to  him. 

He  was  in  the  mood  for  which  solitude  is 
an  absolute  necessity,  and  yet  which  chance 
excitement  or  adventure  can  drive  into  the 
wildest  extremes — a  mood  in  which  the  heart 
seems  incapable  of  supporting  the  weight  of  its 
own  happiness,  and  seeks  relief  even  in  tears 
from  the  intensity  of  its  bliss.  Does  it  not  argue 
that  the  child  of  man  is  born  to  sorrow  rather 


"  NIGHT-HAWKS  !  " 

than  joy,  thus  to  be  forced  to  acknowledge  that 
tliere  is  suffering  in  an  excess  of  the  latter — 
that  poor,  weak  human  nature  can  but  weep 
after  all  when  it  is  best  pleased  ?  But  take 
comfort !  such  tears  are  not  those  which  we 
are  too  often  called  upon  to  shed;  and  he  has 
not  lived  in  vain  who  has  known  what  it  is  to 
weep  for  joy — ay,  if  it  be  but  once  in  a  life- 
time ! 

Nevertheless,  as  honest  lago  says,  or  rather 
sings — 


"  A  soldier's  a  man, 
A  life's  but  a  span, 
Why  then  let  a  soldier  drink  !  " 

And  the  Cavaliers,  if  they  were  "  lads  that 
loved  the  moon,"  loved  her  not  so  much  for 
the  peaceful  and  poetic  thoughts  that  she  in- 
spired, as  for  the  assistance  aff'orded  by  her 
light  to  thos-e  homeward-bound  wassailers 
who  had  been  vindicating  their  loyalty  by 
drinking  deeply  to  the  King's  heaUh  and  to 
the  detriment  of  their  own.  Ere  Humphrey 
was  half-way  home  to  his  lodging  he  was  ar- 
rested by  the  sounds  of  revelry  and  good  fel- 
lowship issuing  from  the  portals  of  a  venera- 
ble edifice,  where  dwelt  a  grave  and  portly 
Churchman,  now  the  courteous  host  of  wild 
Lord  Goring,  and  for  whom  that  reckless 
guest  professed  and  entertained  theprofound- 
est  respect,  because,  to  use  his  own  words, 
"  the  Doctor  could  drink  like  a  trooper  and 
behave  like  a  King,  besides  being  a  thorough 
master  of  his  own  profession,  of  which,"  quoth 
Goring,  "  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  so  good  a 
judge."  His  lordship  was  even  now  at  the 
height  of  his  revelry,  and  was  trilling  forth  in 
his  rich,  sweet  voice,  unimpaired  by  all  his 
vices,  a  jingHng  Cavalier  melody,  in  the  chorus 
of  which  the  worthy  Doctor's  dee])  bass  pre- 
dominated, and  to  which,  preoccupied  as  he 
was,  Humphrey  could  not  refrain  from  stop- 
ping to  listen : — 

"  Ho  !  fill  me  a  flagon  as  deep  as  you  please, 
Ho  !  pledge  me  the  health  that  we  quaff  on 

our  knees ; 
And  the  knave  who  refuses  to  drink  till  he  fall, 
Why  the  hangman  shall  crop  him — ears,  love- 
locks, and  all. 

Then  a  iudter  we'll  string, 
And  the  rebel  shall  swing, 
For  the  gallants  of  England  are  up  for  the 
King ! 

"  Ho !  saddle  my  horses  as  quick  as  you  may, 
The  sorrel,  the  black,  and  the  white-footed 
bay; 
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The  troop  shall  be  mustered,  the  trumpets 

shall  peal. 
And  the  Eound heads  shall  taste  of  the  Cav- 
alier's steel.  , 
For  the  little  birds  sing, 
Tliere  are  hawks  on  the  wing, 
When  the  gallants  of  England  are  up  for  the 
King ! 

"  Ho  !  fling  me  my  beaver,  and  toss  me  the  glove 
That  but  yesterday  clung  to  the  hand  of  ray 

love. 
To  be  bound  on  my  crest — to  be  borne  in  the 

van. 
And  the  rebel  that  reaps  it  must  figlit  like  a 
man  ! 

For  the  sabre  shall  swing 
And  the  head-pieces  ring, 
When  the  gallants  of  England  strike  home 
for  the  King  ! 

"  Ho  !  crush  me  a  cup  to  the  Queen  of  my  heart ; 
Ho !  fill  me  a  brimmer,  tlie  last  ere  we  part ; 
A  health  to  Prince  Rupert !     Success  and  re- 
nown ! 
To  the  dogs  with  the  Commons  !  and  up  with 
the  Crown. 

Tlien  the  stirrup-cup  bring. 
Quaff  it  round  in  a  ring  ! 
To  your  horses  !  and  ride  to  the  death  for  the 
King !  " 

As  tliey  shouted  the  concluding  verse  a 
party  of  five  or  six  riotous  Cavaliers  emerged 
arm  in  arm  from  the  deep  archway  of  tlie 
gale  opposite  to  where  Humphrey  stood. 
They  were  whooping,  laughing,  and  jesting ; 
and  although  they  had  left  their  worthy  en- 
tertainer staid  and  sober  as  became  a  Church- 
man, were  themselves  more  than  half  drunk. 
Goring  had  lighted  a  torch,  and  with  mock 
gravity  was  brandishing  it  in  the  moonlight, 
as  he  said,  to  see  "  what  sort  of  night  it  was." 
Wild  Tom  Lunsford,  leaning  on  his  long 
sheathed  rapier,  which  bent  and  swayed  be- 
neath liis  weight,  was  ranting  out  some  play- 
iiouse  verses  in  ])raisc  of  "  Cynthia's  mellow 
light;"  and  Black  Will  Scarthe,  the  fiercest 
of  partisans  and  most  savage  of  condottieri, 
was  rocking  liimself  to  and  fro  against  the 
wall,  muttering  fearful  imprecations  and  vow- 
ing a  deathless  vengeance  on  some  person  or 
persons  unknown,  mingled  with  expressions 
of  fervent  admiration  and  undying  regard  for 
young  Lord  Francis  Villiers,  whom,  by  some 
strange  ])erversion  of  his  drunken  brain,  he 
persisted  in  addressing  as  Prince  Rupert,  and 
clothing  in  the  attributes  and  endowments  of 
that  distinguished  leader.  Lord  Francis 
laughed  till  his  sides  ached. 

"  Take  him  away,  George,"  said  the  young 
nobleman  to  Goring,  "  or  he  will  be  the  death 
of  me.     Why,  Will !— Black  W^iU  !— dost  not 
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know  thy  friends  from  thy  foes,  man  ?  Here 
be  I,  thy  sworn  comrade  and  companion  for 
these  three  hours  past,  and  thou  canst  mis- 
take me  for  the  Prince  Palatine ;  he  who 
would  have  tried  thee  at  Edge-hill  for  cow- 
apdice  and  lianged  thee  at  Lansdowne  for 
plunder.     For  sliame,  man,  for  shame  I  " 

Black  Will  scowled  fearfully,  and  his  right 
hand  closed  involuntarily  on  the  hilt  of  his 
rapier;  but  drunk  as  he  was,  he  knew  he 
must  pay  the  penalty  of  associating  with  his 
betters,  and  submit  if  necessary  to  be  their 
butt.  So,  althougii  he  winced  and  ground 
his  teeth,  he  ventured  on  no  open  demonstra- 
tions of  resentment,  even  when  Goring  aimed 
another  shaft  at  him  tipped  with  the  venom 
of  truth,  and  bid  him  remember  the  woman 
whose  ear-rings  he  tore  from  her  head  in  the 
Low  Countries. 

"  'Fore  George,  Will,  thou  hadst  a  narrow 
escape  that  time  of  the  riding-school  and  the 
strappado!  Had  she  gone  with  her  com- 
plaint to  Monk  instead  of  me,  thou  hadst  been 
sped — he  would  liave  hanged  thee  to  the 
nearest  tree ;  and  had  she  been  a  likely 
wench.  Will,  even  I  must  have  seen  justice 
done,  and  the  halberds  up.  But  she  was  a 
swarthy  quean,  black-browed  and  ill-favored 
as  Will  himself,  my  lads  !  So  we  buckled  to, 
and  the  Stadtholder's  drunken  chaplain  mar- 
ried them  ;  and  she  followed  the  armv  as 
Dame  Scarthe,  and  Will  had  the  ear-rings  for 
a  marriage  portion,  and  he  never  got  rid  of 
her  till  we  lost  all  our  baggage  at  Breda; 
and  she  kicked  Will  out  and  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  enemy's  'woman  troo]).'  Egad, 
she  was  the  veriest  Tartar  of  them  all !  And 
thou  wast  not  over  sorry  to  be  free  once  more, 
Will,  for  i'failh  she  was  thy  master  I "' 

"  At  least,  General,  she  was  never  thy  mis- 
tress," answered  Will,  with  a  sneer  and  a 
savage  scowl;  "  and  that  is  more  than  can  be 
boasted  of  many  a  daintier  dame  that  rode  a 
pillion  in  the  rear  of  our  troop.  But  enough 
said,  m.y  masters.  Look  30U  here — a  sail,  a 
sail !  "  And  black  Will  as  he  spoke  stag- 
gered to  his  legs,  and  pointed  to  a  white 
dress  flitting  rapidly  away  in  the  distance,  ac- 
companied by  the  tall,  dark  figure  of  a  man  ; 
and  signing  to  his  companions  to  follow  him, 
proceeded  rapidly  in  chase,  though  with  waver- 
ing and  uncertain  steps. 

"  Let  them  go,"  said  Lord  Francis,  in 
whom,  drunk  or  sober,  the  instincts  of  a  gen- 
tleman predominated.     "  'Tis  a  lady  from  the 
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Court  or  an  honest  citizen's  wife  at  the  least. 
If  thou  layest  a  hand  on  her,  AVill,  I  will 
cudgel  the  soul  out  of  thee,  by  all  the  gods  of 
love  and  war  ! " 

"  After  midnight,  my  lord,"  laughed  out 
Tom  Lunsford,  recently  returned  from  his  im- 
prisonment amongst  the  Puritans,  and  mad 
with  dehght  to  find  himself  once  more  sur- 
rounded by  congenial  spirits,  wicked  and 
reckless  as  his  own,  "  after  midnight  every 
sail's  a  prize !  Black  Will  has  not  been  on 
the  Spanish  Main  for  nothing,  and  he  knows 
buccaneer's  law  better  than  his  prayers. 
Down  with  the  bunting  !  up  with  the  hatches ! 
— share  and  share  alike,  and  no  quarter  !  " 

"  Then  here  goes  to  be  first  aboard  the 
prize ! "  exclaimed  Goring,  limping  nimbly 
along  despite  his  lameness,  and  waving  the 
rest  on  as  he  was  used  to  wave  his  troopers 
forward  in  a  charge,  with  shout  and  jeer,  and 
strange,  quaint,  fearful  oaths.  The  other 
Cavaliers  whooped  and  laughed  in  the  sj)irit 
of  the  jest,  pushing  and  bantering  each  other 
as  they  liurried  on  in  full  pursuit  of  the  rapidly 
retreating  chase,  making  such  way,  notwith- 
standing reeling  steps  and  singing  brains,  as 
promised  soon  to  bring  them  alongside. 

Meantime,  pale  and  sick,  her  little  heart 
beating  fast  against  the  arm  of  her  protector,  \ 
her  knees  knocking  together,  and  her  limljs 
faihng  at  her  need,  the  frightened  woman,  no 
other  than  our  old  acquaintance  Faith,  tripped 
rapidly  on.  She  was  returning  from  her 
nightly  duties  with  her  mistress,  to  her  own 
lodging  in  another  street,  and,  escorted  by  her 
faithful  cavalier,  the  imperturbable  Dymocke, 
had  enjoyed  and  perhaps  prolonged  her  moon- 
light walk  to  an  unjustifiable  extent.  A  mo- 
ment ago  she  had  been  expatiating  to  her  ad- 
mirer on  the  beauties  of  Oxford,  and  tlie 
bewitching  delights  of  a  town  ;  now  she  would 
have  given  all  she  possessed  to  be  safe  back 
at  quiet  Boughton,  or  anywhere  else  in  the 
world  out  of  hearing  of  those  alarming  foot- 
steps. Like  the  hare  closely  pursued  by  the 
noisy  pack,  her  heart  sank  within  her,  and 
her  natural  impulse  was  to  sit  down  in  despair 
and  give  in.  The  poor  girl  said  as  much  as 
she  clung  closer- and  closer  to  the  tall,  spare 
form  against  which  she  leaned. 

Dymocke  was  staunch  to  the  backbone. 
"Don't  ye  leave  go  of  my  belt,"  said  he, 
grasping  a  goodly  oak  cudgel,  the  only  weapon 
he  had  with  him,  in  his  brown,  bony  hand. 
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and  preparing,  with  his  usual  grave  demeanor, 
for  a  tough  resistance.  "  Keep  you  behind 
me,  my  lass ;  and  if  it's  wild  Lord  Goring 
himself,  or  the  devil,  whose  servant  he  is,  I'll 
ring  twelve  o'clock  on  his  pate  if  he  off"ers  to 
lay  a  finger  on  you.  Only  don't  ye  leave  go 
of  my  belt." 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth 
when  the  foremost  of  their  pursuers  came 
alongside. 

"  By  your  leave,  kind  madam,"  said  a  soft, 
sweet  voice,  in  the  gentle  accents  of  a  courtier, 
while  a  white  hand,  adorned  with  a  rich  lace 
ruffle,  unceremoniously  lifted  the  veil  which 
covered  Faith's  drooping  head  ;  and  a  per- 
fumed moustache  and  good-looking  face,  some- 
what flushed  with  wine,  approached  closely  to 
her  own,  with  the  evident  purpose  of  stealing 
a  kiss.  Dymocke's  cudgel  was  aloft  in  an  in- 
stant, but  ere  it  could  come  down,  Goring's 
quick  eye  had  caught  the  movement,  and  his 
ready  hand  seized  the  uplifted  wrist,  and 
grappling  with  Faith's  defender,  he  sought  to 
trip  him  up  with  one  of  those  tricks  of  wrest- 
ling which  give  the  initiated  such  advantage 
in  a  personal  conflict.  The  nobleman  had, 
however,  met  with  his  match.  Dymocke's 
tall,  wiry  person  was  toughened  by  constant 
exercise  into  the  consistency  of  steel ;  and 
while  his  length  of  limb  gave  him  every  fa- 
cility for  performing  all  feats  of  skill  and 
agility,  his  extraordinary  coolness  of  temper 
enabled  him  to  detect  the  slightest  weakness 
on  the  part  of  his  adversary,  and  make  ready 
use  of  it  for  his  own  benefit. 

They  had  scarcely  closed  ere  Goring  meas- 
ured his  length  upon  the  pavement ;  and 
though  he  regained  his  feet  in  an  instant,  that 
instant  had  sufficed  to  ])lace  Dymocke,  with 
the  uplifted  cudgel,  once  more  upon  his  guard. 

Goring's  smile  was  not  pleasant  to  look 
upon  as  his  right  hand  stole  towards  his 
sword.  In  another  m6ment  the  wicked  blade 
was  flashing  in  the  moonlight,  winding  under 
the  guard  of  honest  Dymocke's  cudgel  with 
quick,  glittering  passes,  nil  athirst  for  blood; 
at  the  same  time  a  blow  from  Tom  Lunsford's 
sheathed  sword  on  the  back  of  the  serving- 
man's  head  somewhat  stunned  him ;  while 
Black  Will  Scarthe,  winding  his  arm  round 
poor  Faith's  waist,  strove  to  detach  her  by 
main  force  from  her  protector,  to  whose  per- 
son she  clung  with  a  tenacity  that  much  im- 
peded his  efforts  for  their  mutual  defence. 
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The  other  Cavaliers  stood  around,  laughing 
and  shouting  and  laying  wagers  on  the  event 
of  the  skirmish. 

"  Fair  play  ! "  cried  Lord  Francis  ;  "  two  to 
one  is  no  even  match.  Give  the  knave  a 
sword,  some  one  ;  or  do  you,  Goring,  borrow 
my  riding-wand !  " 

"  Hand  us  over  the  wench,"  exclaimed  an- 
other ;  "  she  does  but  hamper  her  man  ;  and 
cold  steel  is  an  ugly  neighbor  for  bodice  and 
pinners." 

"  Take  her  away  from  Black  Will,"  laughed 
a  third.  "  Look  how  she  trembles,  like  a 
dove  in  the  clutch  of  a  night-hawk." 

"  A  rescue  !  a  rescue  !  "  shouted  a  fourth  ; 
"  here  comes  a  heron  for  the  hawk.  '"Ware 
beak  and  talons,  general,  this  is  one  of  your 
high-flyers,  and  he'll  soar  his  pitch  before  he 
has  done  with  you,  I'll  warrant  him  !  " 

Even  as  he  spoke,  Humphrey  Bosville,  who, 
in  the  outraged  couple,  had  recognized  his  own 
and  Mistress  Allonby's  attendant,  strode  up, 
pale  and  breathless,  his  blood  boiling  with  in- 
dignation, and  all  the  soft  feelings  that  had  so 
lately  pervaded  his  being  turned  to  fierce  and 
ungovernable  wrath.  Tearing  away  a  good 
yard  of  Flanders  lace  as  he  seized  him  by  the 
collar,  with  one  turn  of  his  wrist  he  put  Black 
Will  down  on  his  back  in  the  kennel  as  if  he 
had  been  shot.  Giving  Lunsford  at  the  same 
time  the  benefit  of  a  push  from  his  muscular 
shoulder  that  sent  the  tipsy,  laughing  Cavalier 
staggering  into  the  middle  of  the  street,  he 
confronted  Goring  with  scowling  brows  and 
flashing  eyes,  and  bade  him  put  up  his  sword 
for  shame,  drawn  as  it  was  against  an  unarmed 
man, 

"  I  claim  the  quarrel  for  myself,  my  lord," 
he  exclaimed,  "  whatever  it  may  be.  This 
man  is  my  servant,  this  damsel  belongs  to  the 
household  of  Sir  Giles  Allonby.  Gentlemen, 
I  take  you  all  to  witness  !  Lord  Goring  has 
put  an  aff"ront  on  me  that  I  am  compelled  to 
resent." 

With  these  words,  he  stepped  quietly  up  to 
the  astonished  nobleman,  who  had  now 
sheathed  his  rapier,  and  was  listening  to  him 
with  his  usual  air  of  amused  ?io?Jc7(«/(7?ice,  and 
drawing  his  glove  from  his  left  hand,  smote 
Goring  gently  with  it  across  the  cheek;  then, 
erect  and  defiant,  stood  with  his  hand  upon 
the  guard  of  his  sword,  as  if  ready  to  draw 
and  encounter  the  violence  he  had  provoked. 
"Gentlemen,  dear  gentlemen  !  for  the  love 
of  Heaven ! "  pleaded  poor  Faith,  now  fairly 


frightened  into  tears.  "  O  Captain  Bosville, 
I  entreat  you,  sir.  The  gentleman  meant  no 
harm.  It  was  an  accident ;  nothing  but  an 
accident  from  beginning  to  end !  " 

Faith  was  sufficiently  a  woman  to  feel  very 
uncomfortable  when  fairly  engaged  in  a  broil, 
however  ready  she  might  be  to  enter  upon  its 
commencement  ;  and  although  she  little 
thought  to  what  ulterior  disturbances  the  ad- 
miration she  had  excited  might  lead,  her  in- 
tuitive tact  told  her  that  there  was  danger  in 
the  Captain's  flushed  brow,  and  mischief  in 
Goring's  pale,  smiling  face. 

He  kept  his  temper  beautifully  :  he  always 
kept  his  temper  when  he  was  really  angry, 
that  bold,  bad  man.  Saving  that  his  cheek 
was  a  shade  paler,  while  the  well-known  smile 
deepened  into  furrows  round  his  mouth,  and 
that  he  caressed  his  sleek  moustache  with  one 
white  hand,  even  his  old  associate  Tom  Luns- 
ford could  not  have  told  that  aught  had  oc- 
curred to  ruffle  the  general's  equanimity,  or 
that  there  was  murder  lurking  beneath  that 
passionless  exterior. 

"  This  Is  no  case  for  chance  medley.  Cap- 
tain Bosville!"  he  remarked,  in  quiet  and 
studiedly  polite  tones ;  "no  offence  that  can 
be  wiped  out  In  a  couple  of  passes,  with  a 
buff'-coat  on  for  defence,  and  perhaps  a  scratch 
of  the  arm  for  satisfaction.  Are  you  aware 
that  a  file  of  musketeers  and  ten  yards  of 
sward  Is  the  punishment  for  mutiny  in  the 
Royal  army  ?  Are  you  aware  that  you  have 
struck  your  superior  officer  ?  " 

"I  am  aware  that  I  have  been  insulted  by  a 
gentleman,  and  resented  it  as  becomes  a 
Cavalier,"  was  the  bold  and  unhesitating  reply. 
Such  an  answer  was  a  conclusive  argument  In 
the  days  of  which  we  write.  Fairfax,  Crom- 
well, Monk,  some  few  of  the  Parliamentary 
generals,  might  have  deemed  their  position 
excluded  them  from  the  duty  of  causelessly 
hazarding  their  lives  on  a  point  of  honor;  but 
perhaps  there  was  hardly  an  officer  of  the 
Royal  army  who  would  not  have  felt,  like 
Goring,  that  in  a  case  of  private  brawl  It  was 
incumbent  on  him  to  waive  all  considerations 
of  relative  rank  and  military  dlscl])line;  to 
take  and  give  that  irrational  and  after  all  in- 
conclusive satisfaction  which  the  ordeal  by 
battle  afi"ords. 

And  yet  there  are  many  arguments  to  be 
urged  by  the  advocates  of  duelling,  which,  in 
an  imperfect  state  of  society,  it  is  difficult  to 
refute.    The  practice  has  come   down  to  us 
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from  tlie  clays  of  chivalry,  when,  in  the  absence 
of  wliolesome  legal  restraint,  of  an  irresponsi- 
ble tribunal  to  wiiicli  to  appeal,  the  God  of 
battles  was  called  upon  to  arbitrate  between 
man  and  man,  to  vindicate  the  oppressed  in 
the  person  of  a  champion,  and  to  teach  the 
oppressor,  though  backed  by  scores  of  war- 
riors sheathed  in  steel,  that  his  own  good 
sword  and  his  own  right  hand  alone  could 
avail  him  in  his  quarrel.  The  combat  a 
I'outrance  was  in  those  days  the  representa- 
tive of  justice  and  the  laws.  It  was  never 
disputed  tliat  upon  the  same  principle  by 
■which  nations  were  justified  in  going  to  war 
to  protect  their  honor  or  their  rights,  private 
individuals  might  avenge  their  insults  and 
redress  their  wrongs.  Shriven  by  priest, 
and  armed  by  squire,  the  champion  rode  into 
the  lists,  strong  in  his  own  rectitude  and  the 
justice  of  his  cause.  He  had  no  morbid  fear 
of  bloodshed,  no  shrinking  horror  of  death  as 
the  worst  evil  that  can  befall  that  compound 
of  body  and  soul  which  we  call  man.  If  be 
had  less  reason  than  his  descendant  of  the 
present  day,  he  bad  more  faith  :  which  is  the 
nobler  quality  of  the  two  ?  The  former  can 
scarcely  compute  time,  the  latter  boldly  grasps 
eternity.  So  he  clasped  bis  vizor  down,  and 
laid  his  lance  in  rest,  and  the  marshal  of  the 
lists  bid  him  good  speed  with  the  solemn  ad- 
juration, "  God  defend  the  right."  But  now 
we  have  the  law  to  redress  our  wrongs,  and 
public  02)inion  to  avenge  our  insults.  Well 
if  it  were  really  so.  If  there  were  not  many 
a  mortal  stab  aimed  at  the  defenceless,  of  which 
no  legal  tribunal  can  take  cognizance,  many  a 
deep  and  lasting  injury  inflicted,  for  which  pub- 
lic oj)inion  offers  neither  salve  nor  compensa- 
tion, wounds  dealt  with  a  poisoned  weapon, 
which  spread  and  throb  and  fester,  and  of  which 
the  world  and  its  laws  take  neither  notice  nor 
account.  Where  is  the  ordeal  by  battle  then  ? 
"Wiiy,"  we  are  tempted  to  exclaim  in  our 
agony,  "  why  can  we  not  have  it  out,  man  to 
man,  as  Nature's  first  law,  tiie  law  of  self-de- 
fence, would  seem  to  prompt  ?  "  Policy,  ex- 
pediency, a  high  state  of  civilization,  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  redress,  the  chances  of  the 
conflict,  all  these  are  empty  terms,  signifying 
nothing  ;  they  do  not  in  the  least  affect  the 
combaVlve  impulse  inherent  in  man.  There 
is  but  one  good  reason,  and  that  a  conclusive 
one.  If  God  hath  said,  "  thou  shalt  not  kill," 
we  must  beware  how  we  presume  to  interpret 
his  command  to  suit  our  own  views.    The 
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question  becomes  one,  not  of  morality,  but 
religion ;  not  of  policy,  but  salvation.  Hard 
is  the  struggle,  bitter  is  the  victory.  God 
help  him  who  has  to  encounter  the  one  and 
win  the  other.  And  God  xvill  help  him  who 
makes  his  law  the  standard  of  his  actions  and 
the  guide  of  his  own  rebellious  heart. 

"  Well  crowed ! "  remarked  Goring,  aside 
to  Lunsford,  by  no  means  displeased  to  find 
his  antagonist  thus  disposed  for  combat,  and 
involuntarily  owning  that  respect  for  courage 
which  is  felt  and  acknowledged  by  every 
brave  man,  and  that  Goring  was  hrave  as  his 
sword  none  will  be  found  to  deny.  "  Well 
crowed, indeed,"  he  repeated.  "  Captain  I3os- 
ville,  I  should  be  sorry  to  baulk  you :  Sir 
Thomas  Lunsford  has  the  length  of  my  wea- 
pon ;  he  lodges  over  against  the  tall  old  gates 
yonder.  By  the  way,  there  is  an  absurd  order 
about  duelling,  which  will  oblige  us  to  go  a 
mile  or  so  outside  the  town.  I  told  Crispe 
how  it  would  be  if  he  took  the  liberty  of  run- 
ning Fred  Aunion  through  the  body  within  the 
precincts.  'Gad,  the  lung  would  have  shot 
him  if  we  could  have  done  without  our  useful 
"Nick."  We  must  not  fall  into  the  same 
trap.  Captain  Bosville.  Tom  Lunsford  shall 
inform  your  friend  of  the  place,  and  for  time, 
suppose  we  say  to-morrow  morning,  or  rather 
this  morning,  at  daybreak.  Fair  damsel,  I 
kiss  your  hands  "  to  Faith,  Avho  was  hovering 
white  and  trembling  on  the  skirts  of  the  con- 
versation ;  "  Captain  Bosville,  my  service  to 
you.  Tom,  I  shall  run  him  through  the 
brisket  as  sure  as  he  wears  boots  "  aside  to 
bis  friend;  and  with  a  courtly  bow  of  his 
plumed  hat,  and  a  pleasant  laugh,  Goring 
strode  off  on  the  arm  of  Sir  Thomas  Luns- 
ford, leaving  Humphrey  standing  as  it  were 
transfixed  at  the  extraordinary  coolness  and 
carelessness  of  his  formidable  antagonist. 

Whilst  they  proceed  to  the  lodgings  alluded 
to,  opposite  the  great  gates,  there  to  discuss 
their  future  measures  over  a  posset  of  burnt 
sack  and  a  pipe  of  true  Virginian  tobacco,  we 
will  accompany  Bosville  to  the  apartment  of 
liis  comrade,  EfiSngham,  on  whose  assistance 
he  seemed  instinctively  to  rely,  and  to  whose 
friendship  in  any  matter  of  real  danger  or 
diflficulty  he  had  never  trusted  in  vain.  Late 
as  was  the  hour,  Effingham  had  not  yet  re- 
turned to  his  lodging,  and  it  was  with  a  feel- 
ing of  impatience  and  annoyance  which  none 
but  those  who  have  been  similarly  situated 
can  appreciate,  that  Humphrey  sat  him  down 
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enemy  he  had  provoked,  matter  sufficient  for 
grave  cogitation,  yet  through  ifc  all  there  ran 
a  golden  thread  of  dreamy  contentment.  In 
the  thought  of  Mary's  approval  and  Mary's 
fair,  bewitching  face. 


on  a  hard,  high-backed  chair  to  beguile  the 
moments  till  his  host's  arrival  with  a  dry  dis- 
course on  cavalry  tactics,  the  only  literature 
the  soldier's  quarters  afforded,  and  his  own 
pleasant  reflections  on  the  scrape  into  which 
his  chivalry  had  led  him,  and  the  dangerous 

CHArTER  XIII.  —  "FOR,   COXSCIENCE'  SAKE." 

And  where  was  George  Effingham  ?  The  [  way  ;  and  though  the  contrast  afforded  by  his 
man  of  the  sword,  the  upholder  of  tyranny, '  gay  habiliments  with  the  sombre  garb  of  those 
the  confirmed  Malignant,  an  officer  in  the  very  around  him  was  sufficiently  striking  to  excite 
army  of  Belial,  a  lost  sheep,  a  brand  deserving  !  remark,  his    arrival   seemed   to   provoke   no 


of  the  burning,  a  sinner  in  the  last  extremity  ' 
of  reprobation,  for  whom  there  was  neither 
hope  nor  pity?  Where  had  he  spent  his 
evening,  that  strange,  dark,  enthusiastic  man  ? 
Let  us  follow  his  footsteps  after  he  bade 
Humphrey  farewell,  when  the  latter  was  on 
his  way  to  Merton  College,  and  discover  what 
startling  scenes,  what  contrasts  of  life  and 
morals  and  manners  and  even  men,  loyal 
Oxford  can  afford. 

With  a  stealthier  step  than  usual,  and 
many  a  backward  glance,  strangely  at  vari- 
ance with  his  wonted  bold,  frank  bearing, 
Effingham  strode  swiftly  along  the  most  un- 
frequented streets  and  narrowest  lanes  of  the 
fair  old  town,  nor  did  he  slacken  his  pace  or 
stop  to  acknowledge  the  greeting  of  friend  or 
comrade,  till  he  found  himself  in  front  of  a 
low,  dismal  habitation,  adorned  with  a  heavy 
frowning  porch,  and  a  door  ominously  clamped 
and  fastened  with  iron.  Descending  three 
very  dirty  steps,  he  pushed  open  the  door, 
which  gave  way  at  once,  and  entered  a  small 
dingy  apartment,  to  which  a  bare  counter  and 
a  pair  of  rusty  scales  alone  seemed  to  affix  the 
character  of  a  shop.  An  ill-favored  woman 
presided  over  the  former,  and  to  Effingham's 
mysterious  inquiry,  "  Are  the  children  gath- 
ered ?  "  returned  the  equally  mysterious  re- 
ply, "Even  so,  thou  sojourner  by  the  way, 
and  there  is  water  even  in  Zin  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  congregation ! "  This  appeared  a 
sufficient  reason  for  the  Cavalier  officer  to 
proceed,   so    passing   through   the   shop,  he 


traversed  another  door  of  equal  strength  and   to  those  who  are  persuaded  that  "  God  is  on 


thickness,  and  descending  a  winding  flight  of 
steps,  found  himself  in  a  roomy  vault  or  cellar, 
supported  upon  strong,  massive  arches,  and 
lighted  by  the  gloomy  flicker  of  a  few  scat- 
tered torches,  fixed  at  intervals  in  the  damp, 
reeking  walls. 

The  vault  was  full,  nay,  crowded  to  the 
very  steps,  down  which  the  Cavalier  made  his 


more  attention  than  a  momentary  stir,  and  as 
it  were  a  buzz  of  approbation,  amongst  the 
assemblage. 

They  were  no  weak  enthusiasts,  no  empty 
fanatics,  no  vacillating  casuists,  those  men  of 
iron  gathered  together  in  that  dark  vault, 
and  now  absorbed  in  prayer.  'Tis  a  strange 
compound,  that  Anglo-Saxon  constitution,  of 
which  a  dogged  tenacity,  an  unconquerable 
fixedness  of  purpose,  constitutes  so  essential 
an  element.  In  all  relations  of  life,  in  all 
climes,  under  all  circumstances,  in  war,  trade, 
art,  or  mechanics,  it  wrests  for  itself  the 
premium  of  success,  and  even  religion,  which 
softens  the  human  character,  as  it  exalts  the 
intellectual  and  diviner  part  of  man,  which 
tempers  the  wayward  will  and  subdues  the 
mutinous  heart,  fusing  the  moral  being  into 
one  harmonious  whole,  doth  not  totally  eradi- 
cate that  unbending  fixedness  of  purpose  to 
which,  under  Providence,  it  owes  its  present 
purity,  and  the  veneration  with  which  it  is 
upheld  by  our  determined  countrymen. 

The  flaring  torches  reddened  many  a  bold 
and  thoughtful  brow  amongst  those  who  now 
turned  to  scan  Effingham,  with  an  eager  yet 
satisfied  gaze.  As  his  foot  reached  the  lowest 
step  his  hand  rested  on  the  shoulder  of  one 
whose  quiet  smile,  as  he  assisted  the  Cavalier's 
slight  stumble,  and  whose  scriptural  admoni- 
tion to  "  take  heed  lest  he  flill,"  were  charac- 
teristic of  the  confidence  and  self-dependence 
of  his  party,  a  confidence  based  upon  things 
not  of  this  world,  a  self-dependence  peculiar 


their  side." 

He  was  a  low,  square-built  man,  with  wide 
shoulders  and  deep  chest,  all  the  appearance 
of  physical  strength,  without  which  solid 
foundation  the  finest  moral  structure  is  too 
apt  to  crumble  to  the  ground.  His  wide 
forehead,  prominent  about  the  temples,  from 
which  the  thin,  iron-gray  hair  receded  daily 
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more  and  more,  denoted  thnt  ideal  organiza- 
tion wliicli  can  derive  from  Belief  as  full  a 
satisfaction  as  coarser  natures  can  from 
hiouiechje,  whilst  the  broad  cheek  and  firm, 
wide  jaw  could  only  belong  to  one  whose 
unconquerable  resolution  would  prompt  him 
to  suffer  for  the  llight,  aye,  even  unto  death, 
without  yielding  a  hair's-breadth  of  his  tenets, 
or  giving  way  an  inch  in  his  argument.  His 
deep-set  eye  of  light  gray,  shaded  beneath  a 
pair  of  bushy  eyebrows,  glittered  in  the 
torchlight  with  a  ray  of  enthusiasm  such  as 
those  alone  experience  who  live  more  In  the 
inner  than  the  outer  life,  and  his  smile  as  he 
greeted  Effingham  was  calm,  and  even  mel- 
ancholy, as  that  of  one  who  had  done  with 
the  empty  vanities  of  the  world,  but  paid  his 
tribute  to  its  courtesies,  as  one  who  rendered, 
though  somewhat  grudgingly,  "  unto  Caesar 
the  things  which  were  Caesar's." 

He  was  dressed  in  a  suit  of  the  darkest 
hues,  and  simplest  cut,  with  high  riding-boots 
drawn  midway  up  the  leg;  his  narrowband 
•was  of  the  plainest  and  coarsest  linen,  and  he 
wore  neither  lace  neckerchief  nor  ruffles,  nor 
any  such  vanities,  to  relieve  the  sameness  of 
his  attire.  A  strong  buff  belt,  however,  about 
his  waist,  contained  a  pair  of  serviceable  pis- 
tols, and  a  long,  straight  cut-and-thrust  sword 
completed  the  equipment  of  one  who  was 
never  unwilling  to  carry  out  the  promptings 
of  the  spirit  with  the  arm  of  the  flesh.  A 
black  skull-cap  sat  close  round  his  head,  the 
closer  that,  in  accordance  with  an  inhuman 
decree  of  the  Star  Chamber,  lie  had  lost  both 
his  ears,  and  the  contemptuous  epithets  ap- 
plied to  his  party  by  the  Cavaliers  bore  with  him 
a  cri;elly-approprIate  signification.  It  was  an 
ignoble  punishment,  and  yet  who  can  with- 
liold  admiration  from  the  Spartan  constancy 
of  the  martyr?  A  shouting  populace,  ready 
as  the  "  many-headed  monster  thing  "  ever  is, 
to  heap  obloquy  and  insult  on  those  delivered 
over  to  its  tender  mercies,  are  pelting  with 
rotten  eggs  and  dead  cats  and  other  filthy 
missiles  the  helpless  sufferer  who  has  been 
subjected  to  tlie  pillory  for  his  political  opin- 
ions. Does  it  exact  no  resolution,  no  con- 
stancy, none  of  that  British  quality  for  which 
we  have  no  other  word  than  j}hic7c,  to  sustain 
the  jeers,  the  violence,  the  aggravated  Insults 
of  a  mob  ?  Yet  the  victim  never  quails  nor 
winces.  Erect  and  defiant  he  faces  them  all, 
and  faces  them  the  more  creditably  that  lils 
position  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  ridiculous  as 
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well  as  painful.  So  the  officers  of  justice  re- 
lease him  from  the  pillory,  to  usher  him  up  a 
flight  of  steps  on  to  a  wooden  stage,  where 
stand  a  brazier,  a  table  with  a  volume  lying 
thereon,  and  an  ominous-looking  figure  in  a 
mask,  armed  with  a  long  knife.  Here  must 
he  recant  his  heresies,  burn  with  his  own 
hands  the  book  he  has  written  to  support 
them,  or  sustain  the  full  amount  of  punish- 
ment awarded  for  his  misdemeanor  by  the 
collective  wisdom  of  Church  and  State. 
Again  the  light  gleams  from  his  eye,  the 
Inner  light  that,  in  the  infancy  of  faith,  illu- 
mined the  face  of  Stephen  "as  it  had  been 
the  face  of  an  angel."  Again  the  head  is 
reared  erect,  and  a  proud  refusal  hurled  in  the 
very  teeth  of  judges  and  executioner.  AVhat 
though  the  quivering  hand  must  be  branded, 
and  the  cruel,  red-hot  Iron  seethe  and  scorch 
Into  the  hissing  flesh  ?  Not  a  groan  escaj)es  the 
martyr,  and  he  raises  the  mutilated  member 
as  a  testimony  in  the  face  of  earth  and  heaven. 
But  the  penalty  is  not  yet  exacted,  the  sick- 
ening ceremony  not  yet  over;  merciless  as 
the  Red  Man's  tomahawk,  the  bright  steel 
flashes  round  his  head.  The  red  blood  flows 
free  and  fast,  and  a  punishment  degrading 
but  for  the  offence  of  which  it  is  the  award, 
concludes  amidst  the  shudders  and  disgust  of 
tlie  spectators,  moved  from  their  previous 
brutality  by  the  courage  and  constancy  of  the 
determined  sufferer. 

Such  an  ordeal  had  Effingham's  neighbor 
but  lately  undergone.  Who  shall  say  that 
forgiveness  for  his  enemies  formed  one  of  the 
petitions  he  seemed  so  fervently  and  abstract- 
edly to  offer  up  ? 

He  was  a  specimen  of  the  highest  order  of 
those  enthusiasts  who,  under  the  progressive 
denominations  of  Independents,  Brownlsts, 
and  Fifth-Monarchy  Men,  deluged  England 
with  blood  for  conscience'  sake,  and  eventu- 
ally by  their  fanaticism  effected  the  Restora- 
tion of  that  very  dynasty  which  they  deemed 
synonymous  with  Antichrist  and  sin. 

All  fanatics,  however,  were  not  necessarily 
martyrs,  nor  indeed  by  any  means  willing  to 
become  so.  Another  step  as  he  shifted  his 
position  brought  Effingham  in  contact  with  a 
worthy  of  a  far  different  calibre,  and  one 
whose  outward  demeanor,  as  it  savored  of  the 
extreme  of  sanctity,  was  but  little  in  character, 
to  use  his  own  favorite  expression,  with  the 
"  carnal  self-seeking  of  the  Inner  man."  He 
was  a  fat  unctuous-looking  personage,  with  a 
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broad,  flat  face,  to  which  the  lank,  shining  hair 
was  ])lastered  with  grave  jirecision,  and  on 
tlie  surface  of  which  a  stereotyped  expression 
of  hjpocriiical  gravity  accorded  ill  with  the 
humorous  twinkle  of  the  eye  and  the  sensual 
curve  of  the  thick,  full  lip.  Though  his  gar- 
ments were  of  the  darkest  color  and  the 
plainest  workmanship,  they  fitted  closely 
round  a  plump,  well-fed  figure  such  as  argued 
no  mean  ap])reciation  of  the  things  of  this 
■world  ;  and  M'hile  in  accordance  with  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  times,  he  wore  a  long  straight 
sword  in  his  belt,  the  weapon  was  dull  and 
badly  cleaned,  and  balanced  on  the  other 
side  by  a  Inige  clasp  Bible,  hung  with  no 
small  amount  of  ostentation,  and  continually 
referred  to  on  the  most  trivial  occasions  by 
the  wearer. 

Sanctimonious  in  his  demeanor,  wresting 
the  words  of  Scripture  to  the  meanest  and 
most  practical  aflfairs  of  daily  life,  his  religion 
was  but  a  clonk  of  convenience  and  affecta- 
tion, under  which  a  course  of  self-indulgence 
could  be  carried  on  with  the  greater  security 
and  satisfaction.  A  man  of  peace  by  profes- 
sion, his  calling  absolved  him  from  the  dan- 
gers of  bearing  arms  in  the  civil  war ;  a  man 
of  God,  as  he  impiously  termed  himself,  his 
assumed  sanctity  forbade  suspicion  and  re- 
mark. One  of  the  elect  in  his  own  estima- 
tion, he  could  indulge  his  sensual  vices  un- 
checked, and,  as  he  strove  to  persuade 
himself,  unpunished  ;  and  lastly,  though  but 
an  atom  in  his  own  proper  person,  as  a  com- 
ponent part  of  that  mighty  body  Avhich  was 
then  shaking  England  to  her  very  founda- 
tions, he  enjoyed  a  sense  of  power  and  self- 
aggrandizement  inexpressibly  dear  to  the  as- 
piring vanity  of  a  selfish  and  ignoble  nature. 

Such  were  the  extreme  types  of  the  Puri- 
tan party,  and  of  every  shade  and  grace  be- 
tween the  two — from  the  high,  devoted  martyr 
to  the  base  and  cowardly  hypocrite — was  that 
powerful  faction  constituted  which  overturned 
the  dynasty  of  the  Stuarts — which  recruited 
Cromwell's  Ironsides,  and  sent  its  dogged  rep- 
resentatives to  the  Rump  Parliament — which 
raised  the  son  of  a  Lincolnshire  grazier  to 
the  throne  of  Britain,  and  then,  bursting 
asunder  like  a  shell  from  its  own  internal  vio- 
lence, after  fulfilling  its  deadly  mission  and 
shedding  rivers  of  the  best  and  noblest  blood 
in  England,  recalled  the  son  of  the  very  sov- 
ereign whose  head  it  had  taken  on  the  block, 
and  handed  over  the  country  whose  liberties 
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it  had  saved  to  the  mal-admlnistrnfion  of  a 


good-natured  profligate,  who  inherited  not 
one  of  the  high  and  generous  qualities  that 
had  cost  his  misguided  father  life  and  crown. 
Effingham's  entrance,  we  have  said,  caused 
a  momentary  stir  and  excitement  amongst 
the  congregation,  but  it  soon  relapr.td  into 
the  deep  and  mystical  silence  which  had  jier- 
vaded  it  before  his  arrival.  To  all  ajipear- 
ance  the  members  were  absorbed  in  inward 
prayer,  and  an  occasional  sigh  or  ])roken  in- 
terjection of  more  than  common  veb.emence 
denoted  the  strength  and  fervency  of  iheir 
devotions.  There  were  no  women  present, 
and  the  general  aspect  of  the  men  was  stern, 
preoccupied,  and  forbidding;  yet  the  Cavalier 
officer  could  not  but  remark  that  a  feeling  of 
deep  though  unexpressed  satisfaction  pervaded 
every  countenance  when  a  loud,  sonorous 
cough  and  the  rustling  of  a  Bible's  leaves 
heralded  the  principal  event  of  the  meeting — 
a  discourse  upon  those  topics  of  religion  and 
politics  which,  when  mingled  together,  afford 
such  stimulating  food  to  the  appetites  of  those 
who  hunger  for  excitement  as  for  their  daily 
bread.  How  strange  it  is,  how  suggestive 
of  man's  fallen  state,  how  disheartening,  how 
humiliating,  to  reflect  that  meek-eyed  Relig- 
ion— she  whose  "  ways  are  ways  of  pleasant- 
ness and  all  her  paths  are  peace  " — should  so 
often  have  been  perverted  to  excuse  the  worst 
and  fiercest  passions  of  our  nature,  should 
have  been  made  the  mask  of  vice  and  the 
cloak  of  cruelty,  should  have  been  so  disguised 
as  to  lead  her  votaries  to  the  commission  of 
nearly  every  crime  that  can  most  degrade  and 
brutalize  a  man  !  A  few  of  the  oldest  and 
gravest  of  the  assemblage  now  cleared  a 
space  around  a  high-backed  chair  which  had 
hitherto  stood  unoccujiled,  and  a  pale,  thin 
man,  on  whose  brow  the  sweat  stood  in  large 
drops,  and  whose  attenuated  features  seemed 
wasted  with  the  inner  workings  of  the  spirit, 
whilst  his  glittering  eye  assumed  a  wild  gleam 
not  far  removed  from  insanity,  mounted  this 
temporary  pulpit  and  looked  proudly  around 
him  with  the  commanding  air  of  an  orator 
who  is  sure  of  his  own  powers  and  the  favor- 
able attention  of  his  audience.  The  light 
from  a  neighboring  torch  gleamed  u])on 
Caryl's  high,  pale  forehead,  and  brought  into 
bold  relief  the  intellectual  cast  of  his  head 
and  face,  and  the  contour  of  his  spare,  nervous 
figure,  while  the  deep,  cavernous  eyes  flashed 
out  from  their  recesses  with  a  brilliancy  that 
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had  in  it  something  more  than  human. 
Careless,  almost  squalid,  in  liis  attire,  no 
weapon  of  fleshly  warfare  glittered  by  his 
side ;  but  those  white,  trembling  fingers  clasped 
the  holy  book  with  an  energy  and  a  grasp 
that  seemed  to  say,  "  this  is  my  sword  and 
my  shield,  my  helmet  and  my  breastplate,  the 
weapon  with  which  I  can  smite  or  heal,  can  | 
destroy  or  save,  can  confound  an  army  or  hurl  I 
a  sovereign  from  his  throne  ; "  and  while  he 
turned  over  its  leaves  with  rapid  and  nervous 
eagerness,  a  deep  "  hum  "  of  satisfaction  and 
approval  resounded  from  the  grim,  stern,  de- 
fiant casuists  that  constituted  his  audience. 

For  a  minute  or  so  he  stood  erect,  his  eyes 
closed,  his  lips  set  tight,  but  the  muscles  of 
his  face  twitching  and  working  with  the 
strength  of  his  emotions,  as  he  wrapped  his 
soul  in  the  garment  of  silent  and  enthusiastic 
prayer;  then,  swooping  from  his  high-wrought 
])itch  and  pouncing  as  it  were  on  a  text  from 
the  holy  volume  which  quivered  in  his  hand, 
he  plunged  at  once  into  such  a  discourse  as 
suited  his  own  excited  and  transcendental 
imagination  no  less  than  the  fierce  and  dog- 
matic appetites  of  his  congregation. 

"  My  brethren,"  he  began  in  a  low  and 
tremulous  voice,  which  gradually,as  he  warmed 
with  his  subject,  rose  into  loud,  sonorous  tones, 
clear  and  commanding  as  a  trumpet-peal, 
"  my  famished  brethren,  hungering  and  thirst- 
ing after  the  truth,  whom  the  minister  of  the 
Word  must  nourish,  as  the  pelican  in  the 
wilderness  nourisheth  her  brood  with  the  life- 
blood  of  her  own  devoted  breast.  My  breth- 
ren, who  look  to  me  for  bread  as  the  children 
of  Israel  looked  to  Moses  in  the  days  of  their 
wanderings,  when  manna  fell  from  heaven 
plenteous  as  the  night-dews  and  '  man  did  eat 
angel's  food,'  who  cry  to  me  with  parched 
lips  and  fainting  souls  for  water  even  as  the 
people  of  God  cried  to  their  leader  on  the 
arid  plains  of  Ilephidim,  and  chid  him  to  his 
face  for  that  there  was  no'  water  and  they 
must  die — what  would  ye  here  with  me?  Am 
I  Moses  to  stand  between  you  and  the  Lord  ? 
Is  this  place  Sin,  between  E!im  and  Sinai,  that 
the  dews  from  heaven  should  fall  upon  it  as 
bread,  white,  like  coriander  seed,  with  a  pleas- 
ant taste  as  that  of  wafers  and  wild  honey? 
Is  there  here  a  rock  like  Iloreb  from  whence 
should  flow  living  waters  that  ye  might  drink 
and  be  satisfied,  and  depart  rejoicing  on  your 
way  ?  I  trow  not.  Even  as  the  defilement 
of  Sodom,  60  is  the  defilement  of  Oxford ; 
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even  as  the  punishment  of  Gomorrah,  so 
shall  be  the  fate  of  this  accursed  town !  Per- 
adventure  there  may  be  ten  righteous  men  in 
the  city,  yet  it  may  be  that  to-day  the  city 
shall  not  be  saved  for  ten  righteous  men's 
sake.  And  now  again,  what  would  ye  here 
with  me  ?  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none,  yet 
such  as  I  have  will  I  freely  bestow  upon  you." 
He  paused,  wiped  his  brow,  opened  the  Bible 
as  if  at  random,  yet  a  close  observer  might 
have  remarked  there  was  a  leaf  turned  back- 
ward to  mark  the  page,  and  hurried  on.  " '  I 
will  cut  off  the  inhabitant  from  Ashdod,  and 
him  that  holdeth  the  sceptre  from  Ashkelon, 
and  I  will  turn  mine  hand  against  Ekron,  and 
the  remnant  of  the  Philistines  shall  perish.' 
It  is  not  Caryl,  my  brethren  who  speaks  to 
you  now — poor,  persecuted  Caryl,  scoffed  at 
and  reviled  by  Malignants,  beaten  with 
stripes,  outraged  hymen  of  blood,  and  brought 
here  into  Oxford  manacled  and  guarded,  Avith 
his  feet  tied  under  a  horse's  belly.  No ; 
Caryl's  voice  is  weak  and  small,  his  frame  is 
feeble,  and  his  spirit  faint,  but  this  is  the 
voice  of  prophecy,  loud  as  the  shouts  of  an 
army,  clear  as  the  trumpet-peal  in  the  day  of 
battle — a  prophecy  that  shall  not  fail  the 
children  at  their  need,  a  prophecy  that  is  even 
now  working  out  its  own  fulfilment,  a  proph- 
ecy that  shall  avenge  us  of  our  enemies  and 
put  to  shame  them  that  despitefully  use  us 
and  persecute  us.  Who  is  the  inhabitant  of 
Ashdod — who  is  he  that  holdeth  the  sceptre 
in  Ashkelon?  Hath  not  Ekron  deserved  pun- 
ishment, and  shall  the  Phihstines  not  perish 
like  the  very  dogs  by  the  wayside  ?  Hearken 
unto  me,  and  I  will  expound  to  you  the  inter- 
pretation thereof;  ask  your  own  hearts  and 
they  shall  respond,  even  as  the  strings  of  a 
lute  respond  to  the  skilful  fingers  of  the 
player.  The  inhabitant  of  Ashdod  is  he  that 
Cometh  from  afer  to  despoil  the  children  of 
the  congregation,  to  defile  the  holy  places 
with  his  horses'  hoofs,  to  work  out  his  ap- 
pointed portion  of  wickedness  here,  and  re- 
ceive his  reward  from  the  master  whom  he 
sefves  hereafter.  Who  is  the  bitterest  enemy 
of  the  chosen  people  ?  Who  is  the  merciless 
wolf  that  ravens  round  the  sheepfolds  in  the 
wilderness  to  rend  the  lamb  from  the  shep- 
herd and  lap  the  warm  blood  of  the  inno- 
cent ?  Who  is  he  that  rideth  upon  horses 
through  the  slaughter,  and  halteth  to  drink 
strong  drink,  and  ravisheth  the  poor  and  the 
fatherless  ?    whose  flesh  shall   be    torn    by 
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eagles  in  the  clay  of  battle,  and  liis  proud  I 
head  laid  low  in  the  dust  beneath  the  heel  of 
his  enemies?  I  wot  ye  know  him  well,  the 
man  of  war  from  his  youth  upward,  the 
spawn  of  her  of  Bohemia,  whose  words,  like 
Jezebel's,  are  ever  '•  Take,  take  !— slay,  slay ! ' 
and  whose  latter  end  shall  be  even  as  the  lat- 
ter end  of  Ahab's  godless  queen.  Ye  liave 
seen  him  in  his  ])ower  and  the  pride  of  his 
might.  Ye  have  fronted  him,  armed  with  tiie 
sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon ;  ye  have 
turned  him  back,  though  he  came  on  at  the 
head  of  his  men  of  war  like  the  whirlwind 
that  sweeps  every  thing  before  it  save  the 
rampart  whose  foundations  are  in  the  living 
rock  ;  and  ye  have  seen  the  weapons  of  Satan 
shivered  upon  the  panoply  of  Truth.  But  ye 
shall  see  mightier  works  than  these  ;  ye  shall 
see  vengeance  for  the  anointed,  and  the  in- 
habitant of  Ashdod  cut  off,  and  the  wicked 
Rupert  stretched  like  Sisera  upon  the  earth, 
and  his  horses  and  his  horsemen  scattered 
like  chaff  before  the  wind  in  the  triumph  of 
the  children  of  the  congregation." 

A  deep  hum  of  applause  here  greeted  the 
preacher,  whose  arrjumentum  ad  hominern 
met  with  the  usual  success  of  such  appeals  in 
popular  assemblies.  Many  an  eye  was  turned 
with  looks  of  mingled  triumph  and  curiosity 
on  Effingham,  whose  interest,  although  exter- 
nally he  appeared  unmoved,  was  powerfully 
awakened,  and  whose  whole  attention  was 
riveted  on  Caryl  as  he  resumed  his  discourse. 

"  And  what  of  him  that  holdeth  the  scep- 
tre in  Ashkelon.  Shall  he  escape  the  ven- 
geance of  the  pursuer,  and  yet  abuse  the  trust 
that  hath  been  confided  to  him  by  God  and 
man  ?  Shall  he  break  the  strong  fence  of  the 
vineyard,  and  trample  down  the  vines  and 
the  wild  grapes,  and  shall  not  the  thorns 
rend  his  garments  and  pierce  his  feet,  and 
justice  overtake  him,  and  his  inheritance  pass 
from  him  and  know  him  no  more?  Hath  not 
London  been  visited  by  the  pestilence  that 
walketh  at  noonday  ? — and  is  not  Oxford  like 
the  scorpion's  nest,  which  nourisheth  only  evil, 
and  calleth  aloud  to  be  purged  and  clean»ed 
from  its  iniquity  by  the  hand  of  the  avenger 
of  blood,  who  maketh  no  long  tarrying  ?  He 
who  hath  ruled  over  Ashkelon  should  have 
swayed  a  righteous  sceptre,  and  done  justice 
between  man  and  man,  leaving  to  Naboth 
his  vineyard  and  to  the  poor  his  ewe  lamb; 
but  a  hand  hath  held  the  scales,  and  the  man 
Charles  hath  been  found  wanting.    An  eye 


hath  meted  out  the  measure,  and  hath  seen 
that  it  is  short,  so  the  sceptre  shall  be  taken 
away,  and  he  that  holdeth  it  shall  be  cut  off, 
and  Ashkelon  shall  acknowledge  no  human 
sovereign,  for  the  fire  that  is  sent  upon  Judah 
shall  devour  the  palaces  of  Jerusalem,  and  a 
new  kingdom  shall  be  raised  up — a  structure 
not  built  with  hands,  imperishable  and  un- 
fading, the  true  vineyard  of  which  ye  alone 
shall  gather  the  vintage  who  are  steadfast  to 
the  end — a  Commonwealth  of  the  Saints  who 
shall  inherit  the  earth,  and  have  dominion 
here  below,  and  own  no  lord  and  master  save 
only  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  whose  servants  and 
whose  soldiers  ye  are.  Will  ye  work  in  the 
heat  of  the  noonday  for  wages  such  as  these? 
Will  ye  run  with  the  swift  for  so  noble  a 
prize,  and  do  battle  with  the  strong,  ankle- 
deep  in  blood,  to  obtain  so  glorious  a  victory  ? 
I  trow  ye  will ;  the  voice  within  me  calls  ye 
to  the  fight,  and  ye  shall  smite  and  spare  not; 
and  he  that  attaineth  to  the  end  the  same 
shall  have  his  reward." 

Once  more  the  preacher  paused,  once  more 
there  was  a  deej)  stir  amongst  the  audience — 
a  murmur  of  suppressed  approbation,  and 
then  the  solemn  silence  of  profound  atten- 
tion. His  eye  was  turned  full  upon  Effing- 
ham now,  and  with  the  tact  of  a  practised 
orator  who  intuitively  recognizes  a  convert, 
he  seemed  to  address  his  discourse  more 
particularly  to  the  Cavalier. 

" '  I  will  turn  mine  hand  against  Ekron,'  and 
what  is  Ekron  that  it  shall  prevail  against  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  ?  Hath  Ekron  a  talisman 
that  shall  insure  lier  from  pestilence  and 
famine,  from  the  hunger  that  wastelh  the 
cheek,  and  the  dead-sickness  that  eateth  the 
heart  away  ?  Are  lier  walls  loftier,  her  de- 
fences stronger,  than  those  of  Jericho,  which 
crumbled  into  dust  at  the  trumpet-blast  of 
the  hosts  of  Israel  ?  Hath  she  men  of  war 
that  shall  stand  against  Joshua,  or  a  Goliath 
in  whom  she  trusteth  for  her  champion 
against  the  soldiers  of  the  truth  ?  Even  now 
is  the  young  David  herding  his  flocks  who  shall 
overthrow  the  boast  of  the  heathen,  even  now 
is  the  running  water  smoothing  the  pebble 
that  shall  sink  into  the  forehead  of  the  Philis- 
tine, and  bring  his  gigantic  frame,  ringing  in  its 
armour,  to  the  ground. 

"  Shall  Ekron  stand,  though  her  garners  be 
filled  with  provender  and  her  arsenals  stored 
with  arms  ?  Though  she  be  garrisoned  by 
cruel  Lunsford,  who   hath  sold  himself  to 
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Satan  that  he  may  work  deeds  of  blood, 
Elaughleriiig  the  faithful  at  their  very  prayers, 
and  burning  their  cliurches  to  light  liim  on 
his  own  journey  to  the  bottomless  pit,  where 
his  Master  awaiteth  him  with  his  wages;  and 
reckless,  profligate  Goring,  who  hath  made  a 
present  of  his  soul  to  the  devil,  and  refused 
for  aught  so  valueless  to  accept  any  guerdon 
in  exchange ;  and  hoary  Colepep])er,  on  whose 
forehead  is  set  the  mark  of  the  beast,  graven 
to  the  bone  by  the  godly  sword-stroke  of  one 
of  the  troopers  of  the  faithful;  and  zealous 
Lucas,  who  serveth  the  darkness  rather  than 
the  light,  and  who  verily  shall  have  his  re- 
ward ;  and  Astley,  the  high  priest  of  Baal, 
whose  head  is  white  with  many  winters,  and 
who  gnasheth  with  his  teeth  upon  the  proph- 
ets, and  cutteth  himself  with  knives,  and  call- 
eth  upon  his  gods  to  do  him  justice  in  the 
forefront  of  the  battle,  as  one  who  wearieth 
of  his  life,  and  who  knoweth  not  of  that  which 
is  to  come;  and  Rupert  with  his  magic  and 
his  Avitchcraft,  his  familiar  spirit,  and  his  spells 
of  the  black  art, — who  eateth  the  substance  of 
the  faithful,  and  dasheth  their  children  against 
the  stones — shall  his  magic  save  him  in  the 
day  of  vengeance  ?  Shall  the  devil,  in  whom 
he  trusteth,  shield  him  from  the  outstretched 
arm  and  the  consuming  fire?  Though  the 
evil  spirit  hath  entered  into  the  body  of  a 
white  dog,*  and  in  that  shape  watcheth  over 
him,  as  well  ye  know,  in  the  battle  and  the 
leaguer,  in  the  camp  and  the  council  chamber, 
summer  and  winter,  day  and  night,  yet  shall 
the  time  come  at  length  that  it  shall  turn  and 
rend  him;  and  the  latter  end  of  the  sorcerer 
shall  be  worse  than  the  beginning.  And 
shall  men  of  M'ar  such  as  these  save  Ekron 
from  the  fate  that  is  hanging  over  her?  or 
shall  councillors  wliose  wisdom  is  vanity,  or 
priests  who  worship  false  gods,  and  at  the 
best  are  but  whited  sepulchres,  be  a  bulwark 
to  stem  the  wrath  of  the  Avenger  ?  I  trow 
not.  Ekron  shall  fall  with  a  crash  that  shall 
shake  the  land  to  its  extremities,  and  shall 
bury  in  her  downfall  the  false  prophets  who 

*  A  well-known  favorite  that  accompanied  Eu- 
pevt  wherever  he  went,  and  was  stated  by  the 
Puritans  to  be  a  wizard  or  familiar  spirit,  furnished 
by  the  prince  of  darkness,  to  whom  he  bad  sold 
himself,  as  an  auxiliary  in  council  and  a  defence 
in  the  field.  Many  years  later  a  famous  black 
charger  of  John  Crahame  of  Clavcrhouse,  after- 
wards "bonnie  Dundee,"  enjoyed  the  same  unen- 
viable notoriety.  The  Prince's  fiivorite  died  a 
soldier's  death  at  Marston  Moor,  Avhere  he  was 
shot  with  many  a  nobler  but  not  more  faithful 
Cavalier. 


liave  reared  her,  and  the  councillors  who  have 
counselled  evil  in  her  palaces,  and  the  men  of 
blood  who  have  defended  her  on  her  ramparts, 
and  the  daughters  of  Sin  who  have  made 
mirth  and  revelry  in  her  halls,  and  the  Sover- 
eign who  hath  forsaken  his  faith  and  abused 
his  trust  upon  his  throne.  On  her  ruins  shall 
be  erected  a  new  Jerusalem,  another  king- 
dom, of  which  no  mortal  head  shall  wear  the 
crown  ;  of  which  ye,  the  faithful  and  the  abid- 
ing, shall  be  the  princes  and  the  peers,  the 
priests  and  the  senators,  reigning  upon  earth 
in  the  radiant  glory  of  those  whose  garments 
have  been  cleansed  in  the  washing  of  blood, 
and  purified  by  the  ordeal  of  fire.  Will  ye 
triumph  over  your  enemies,  and  spurn  be- 
neath your  feet  him  whose  chariot-wheels 
have  passed  over  your  necks  and  crushed  your 
children  to  the  earth  ? — stand  to  your  arms 
and  believe !  "Will  ye  win  the  dominion  here 
below,  to  the  confusion  of  your  enemies  and 
the  saving  of  your  own  souls  ? — stand  to  your 
arms  and  believe  !  Will  ye  work  out  the  task 
that  has  been  predestined  for  you  in  the  dark 
womb  of  Eternity,  to  be  born  in  the  fulness 
of  time,  and  attain  its  maturity  in  the  glowing 
splendor  of  an  everlasting  Future  ?  Will  ye 
be  princes  and  potentates  on  earth,  and  glori- 
fied saints  ;n  heaven,  again  I  say  unto  you, 
Stand  to  your  arms  and  believe! — so  shall  ye 
scatter  your  enemies,  as  the  chaff  from  the 
threshing-floor  is  scattered  to  the  four  winds 
of  heaven,  and  'the  remnant  of  the  Philistines 
shall  perish,'  The  Philistines  !  the  accursed 
Philistines!  whom  ye  have  fought  and  re- 
sisted day  by  day;  whose  squadrons  ye  have 
heard  thundering  on  the  plain,  and  seen 
charging  and  forming,  and  charging  again,  to 
shatter  themselves  and  fall  back  from  your 
goodly  stand  of  pikes,  even  as  the  bafHed 
breakers  of  the  advancing  tide  from  the  bluff 
face  of  the  opposing  rock.  The  Philistines ! 
who  would  fain  make  ye  their  bondslaves  and 
their  victims  ;  M'ho  would  ravish  from  ye  your 
substance,  and  rob  ye  of  your  souls,  yet  whom 
ye  shall  despoil  of  their  silver  and  gold,  the 
needle-work  that  they  prize,  and  the  armor 
in  which  they  trust;  whose  maidens  ye  shall 
make  captives  to  your  bow  and  spear,  and  on 
the  neck  of  whose  great  ones  ye,  the  soldiers 
of  the  congregation,  shall  set  your  foot. 

"And  who  is  he  that  would  have  his  portion 
with  the  doomed  remnant  ?  Who  is  he  that 
would  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  servants  of 
darkness,  and  serve  in  that  troop  whose  cap- 
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tain  is  tlie  Pnnce  of  the  Power  of  the  Air  ? 
Wlio  would  go  up  against  the  armies  of  tlie 
Lord  to  tlie  battle  of  Armageddon,  in  that 
great  dav  when  the  hosts  of  heaven  shall  join 
in  conflict  with  the  cliildren  of  men;  when  a 
voice  louder  than  thunder  on  the  mountains 
shall  peal  above  the  tramp  of  thousands,  the 
clashing  of  arms,  the  rush  of  many  wings,  the 
hosannas  of  the  conquering  righteous,  and 
the  ghastly  shrieks  of  the  vanquished  and  the 
doomed,  saying '  Who  is  on  my  side  ? '  When 
darkness  shall  cover  the  face  of  the  heavens 
at  noonday,  and  the  earth  shall  quake  for 
very  fear,  and  amongst  all  her  myriads  the 
children  of  the  congregation  alone  shall  be 
saved,  who  would  have  his  portion  on  that 
day  with  tlie  remnant  of  the  Philistines  ? 
Behold,  there  is  yet  an  eleventh  hour.  Be- 
hold, there  is  yet  a  ray  of  light  in  the  utter 
darkness — a  chink  left  open  in  the  narrow 
gate.  Ye  that  are  bidden  to  the  feast  come 
hastily,  ere  the  door  be  shut.  Ye  that  would 
save  yourselves  and  your  households,  bind 
your  sandals  on  your  feet,  lift  up  your  bur- 
dens, rise  and  go  on  your  way.  Again,  it  is 
not  I,  poor  John  Caryl,  that  speaketh  to  you. 
It  is  the  Voice  that  cannot  lie.  Believe  not 
me;  believe  the  Voice.  It  prophesieth  to 
you;  it  warneth  you,  it  entreateth  you,  it 
commandeth  you.  This  is  the  way  that  lead- 
eth  to  salvation  ;  this  is  the  way  that  leadeth 
to  righteousness  ;  this  is  the  way  that  leadeth 
to  everlasting  glory.  Turn  ye  !  turn  ye !  why 
will  ye  die  ?  " 

The  preacher  concluded  with  almost  a 
shriek  of  entreaty.  His  face  was  deadly  pale, 
and  as  he  stretched  his  arms  towards  George 
Effingham  there  was  a  wild  appealing  glance 
in  those  deep  mournful  eyes — a  glance,  as  it 
were,  of  angelic  pity  and  tenderness,  that 
went  straight  to  the  Cavalier's  heart.  He 
sank  into  the  chair  on  which  he  had  been 
standing,  apparently  exhausted  by  his  oratory. 
A  deep  hum  of  applause,  mingled  with  more 
open  expressions  of  ajiprobation,  greeted  the 
conclusion  of  his  sermon  ;  and  the  congrega- 
tion, as  they  departed  stealthily  and  silently, 
in  twos  and  threes,  to  their  respective  homes, 
congratulated  each  other  in  their  strange 
Scriptural  parlance  on  the  "  crumbs  of  com- 
fort" they  had  received,  "the  draughts  of 
living  water "  which  had  slaked  their  thirst, 
and  the  "  crowning  mercy  of  such  a  brand  be- 
ing snatched  from  the  burning  "  as  the  Cav- 
alier officer  who  had  joined   in  their  devo- 
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tions,  and  whose  conversion  they  deemed 
as  good  as  completed  by  the  attention  and  in- 
terest with  which  he  had  listened  to  their 
favorite  preacher. 

"  The  Brand  "  himself  was  one  of  the  last 
to  leave  the  vault.  The  concluding  words  of 
the  sermon  he  had  just  heard  seemed  to  ring 
on  his  ears  ;  the  wild,  eager,  imploring  face 
to  be  still  before  his  eyes.  "  Why  will  ye 
die  ?  "  The  appeal  seemed  at  once  so  appro- 
priate and  so  natural,  the  admonition  so 
friendly,  the  warning  so  well-timed.  It  was 
the  spark  to  the  train  of  gunpowder,  the  cor- 
ner-stone to  the  edifice,  the  appeal  to  the 
feelings  where  the  Reason  had  long  ago  been 
satisfied.  Effingham  had  been  for  months  a 
Puritan  from  conviction  ;  he  was  now,  as  he 
was  forced  to  confess  to  himself,  a  Iloundhead 
and  a  rebel  at  his  heart. 

As  he  ascended  the  steps  leading  from  the 
vault  into  the  shop,  an  arm  was  thrust  under 
his  own,  and  looking  round  he  discovered 
that  the  only  remaining  individual  of  the  con- 
gregation was  about  to  depart  in  his  company, 
and  signified  his  intention  of  so  doing  in  this 
somewhat  unceremonious  manner.  It  was 
the  same  person  who  had  stood  next  him  on 
his  first  entrance,  and  whose  mutilated  head 
bore  so  fearful  a  witness  to  the  sincerity  of 
his  professions.  "  Y'ou  may  trust  me,"  said 
he  abruptly,  and  without  any  farther  apology 
or  explanation  ;  "  I  am  a  friend  and  brother. 
I  can  read  your  soul,  young  man  ;  and  you 
are  loitli  us,  though  not  of  us.  '  The  voice  is 
Jacob's  voice,  though  the  hands  are  the  hands 
of  Esau.'  I  marked  you  when  the  shepherd 
invited  you  to  the  flock;  and  I  cannot  be  de- 
ceived. Will  you  cast  in  your  lot  with  the 
children  of  the  congregation  ?  " 

Contrary  to  his  wont,  Effingham  felt  con- 
fused, and  so  to  speak,  taken  by  surprise  at 
this  sudden  reading  of  his  inmost  feelings 
by  a  thorough  stranger.  He  could  not  hut 
acknowledge  that  they  were  interpreted 
aright;  yet  liis  bold,  masculine  mind  shrank 
from  the  avowal  that  his  actual  sentiments 
were  so  opposed  to  the  profession  he  had 
adopted,  nay,  to  the  very  clothes  he  wore.  A 
blush,  lialf  of  eagerness,  half  of  shame,  clothed 
his  bronzed  features  as  he  replied,  "  I  would 
fain  see  a  more  righteous  j)arty  at  the  head 
of  affairs.  I  would  fain  see  a  Godly  Govern- 
ment, and  a  poojile  living  in  j)eace  and  moral- 
ity, and  the  enjoyment  of  civil  as  well  as  re- 
ligious  liberty.     But  I  am  a  soldier  of  the 
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Crown  ;  I  bear  the  King's  commission  ;  what 
am  I  to  do  ?  And  yet,"  he  added  abstractedly, 
and  more  as  it  were  to  himself  than  to  his 
companion,  "I  have  often  thought,  ere  this, 
that  Heaven  is  not  on  our  side." 

"  Can  you  doubt  it  ?  "  eagerly  urged  the 
stranger,  his  features  lighting  up  M'ith  enthu- 
siasm and  excitement.  "  Can  you  doubt  that 
he  whom  we  serve  takes  care  of  his  own  ? 
Am  not  I  myself  a  living  instance  of  liis  pro- 
vidence and  his  mercy?  Have  I  not  survived 
the  degradation  of  the  pillory,  despising  the 
shame,  and  endured  the  torment  regardless 
of  the  pain,  in  looking  for  the  martyr's  crown 
— the  crown  that  shall  be  doubly  set  with 
brilliants  because  of  this  mutilated  head  ? 
Listen  to  me,  George  Effingham.  I  know 
you  well,  and  I  have  watched  you  long.  It 
was  to  snatch  you  like  a  brand  from  the  burn- 
ing tlii\t  I  ventured  here  into  Oxford,  into  the 
very  camp  and  stronghold  of  my  enemies,  and 
I  will  save  you  from  destruction — save  you 
for  that  my  heart  yearneth  towards  you  as 
doth  a  mother's  towards  her  first-born.  They 
took  me  prisoner  as  I  neared  the  godless  city, 
and  bound  me  on  one  of  their  war-horses,  and 
brought  me  into  their  guard-rooms  ;  and 
mocked  me  in  the  ribaldry  of  their  mirth  ; 
and  I  was  duml),  and  spake  not.  Then  did 
one  of  their  captains,  a  young  and  well-fa- 
vored Malignant,  whom  the  soldiers  accosted 
with  the  blasphemous  title  of  Lord  Francis, 
take  pity  on  me,  and  bade  his  men  of  war  to 
scourge  me,  and  let  me  go.  'Verily  llie  ten- 
der mercies  of  the  wicked  are  cruel.*  I  was 
stripped  and  bound  to  their  accursed  hal- 
breds  ;  and  two  sons  of  Belial,  tall  and  strong, 
and  stimulated  with  strong  drink,  were  ap- 
pointed for  my  executioners,  when  the  young 
Malignant  again  interposed,  and  I  was  suffered 
to  depart,  an  object  of  derision  and  scorn,  and 
cruel  mockery,  which  I  pray  may  not  be 
visited  on  my  persecutors  in  another  world. 
Tiien  did  I  flee  to  the  vault  in  which  we  met, 
athirst  for  the  living  water,  of  which  to-night 
we  have  botli  drunk  freely,  and  yet  not  athirst 
for  myself  alone.  It  was  borne  in  upon  me 
that  lie  for  whom  I  have  prayed  and  wrestled 
would  be  there  too,  and  I  found  him  for  whom 
I  looked  seeking  his  portion  with  the  children 
of  the  congregation.  Verily,  my  prayers  have 
been  answered.  Verily,  the  truth  hath  pre- 
vailed ;  and  now  will  not  you,  George  Effing- 
ham, oast  in  your  lot  with  the  elect  for  time 
and  for  eternity  ?  " 
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They  had  already  reached  the  street,  and 
were  pacing  thoughtfully  along  in  the  moon- 
light. One  solitary  figure  walked  slowly  on 
before  them.  It  was  the  preacher;  his  head 
bent  down,  his  whole  being  wra])])cd  in  medi- 
tation. They  neared  him  rapidly,  and  were 
in  the  act  of  passing  him  when  Effingham  re- 
plied to  the  fervent  appeal  of  his  compan- 
ion : — 

"  Could  I  do  it  with  honor,  I  would  shake 
to-morrow  the  very  dust  of  the  Court  from 
off  my  feet.  And  yet  what  is  earthly  honor 
compared  to  eternal  life?  My  friend  ! — if  in- 
deed you  are  my  friend — I  have  never  sought 
counsel  yet  from  mortal  man.  I  ask  it  now 
in  my  present  strait,  in  the  agony  of  my 
doubts.  Are  ye  not  too  rash — too  violent  ? 
Is  there  no  possibility  of  saving  our  country, 
aye,  and  our  religion,  without  bloodshed? 
Must  we  be  all  at  each  other's  throats,  in  the 
name  of  peace  and  goodwill  ?  Counsel  me,  I 
pray,  for  I  am  sorely  distracted  even  to  the 
very  harrowing  of  my  soul." 

Tiie  stranger  looked  at  him  with  a  satisfied 
air.  "The  seed  has  fallen  on  good  ground," 
he  muttered;  "let  it  remain  there  and  fruc- 
tify," Then  added  aloud,  "I  will  talk  with 
you  again  on  these  matters.  The  night  is 
now  fiu'  advanced.  To-morrow  I  will  seek 
you  at  your  own  quarters.  I  know  where  you 
lie;  fear  not,  George  Effingham,  I  will  be 
with  you  in  secret  and  unobserved." 

With  these  words  he  turned  up  a  by-street, 
and  was  soon  out  of  sight,  leaving  Effingham 
a  few  paces  in  advance  of  the  preacher,  who 
now  walked  quietly  up  to  him,  laid  his  hand 
on  the  young  man's  shoulder,  and  looking 
into  his  face  once  more  with  the  same  wild, 
imploring,  mournful  glance,  whispered  in  liis 
ear,  "  He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me. 
Turn  ye,  turn  ye:  v,\\\  icill  ye  die?"  And 
he,  too,  disappeared  like  some  unearthly 
vision  that  leaves  behind  It  only  a  feeling  of 
dread  uncertainty  and  supernatural  fear. 

Effingham  paced  on,  absorbed  in  medita- 
tion. With  a  strong  sense  of  religion,  that 
wanted  hut  the  stimulus  of  suffering  and  a 
consciousness  of  oppression  to  be  fanned  into 
the  flame  of  fanaticism,  he  likewise  enter- 
tained the  feelings  of  a  soldier  on  the  point 
of  iionor  and  the  sacred  duty  of  remaining 
stanch  to  the  banner  under  which  he  had  once 
enlisted.  It  was  a  conflict  that  tore  and 
vexed  the  strong  man's  mind  to  the  verge  of 
madness.     Combining  a  wild  and  dreamy  en- 
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thusiasm  with  keen  reasoning  powers,  the  im- 
agination of  a  poet  with  the  acute  perspicuity 
of  a  logician,  his  was  a  nature  above  all  others 
calculated  to  suffer  from  religious  doubts,  ap- 
preciating as  it  did,  on  the  one  hand,  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  and  on  the  other,  the 
probability  of  error,  where  error  was  fatal  and 
irremediable.  He  longed  for  the  solitude  of 
his  own  chamber,  there  to  compose  his  power- 
ful mind,  and  draw  his  own  conclusions,  unin- 
terrupted and  alone ;  and  he  never  greeted 
his  friend  Bosville  with  so  inhospitable  a  wel- 
come, as  when  he  found  him  installed  in  that 
bare  apartment  which  he  had  hoped  was  to 
afford  him  a  refuge  for  the  solitary  meditation 
he  required. 

"What  have  you  been  doing?"  exclaimed 
Plumphrey,  grasping  his  friend's  hand  with  a 
cordiality  which  had  in  it  something  omin- 
ously suggestive  of  a  desire  for  advice  or  as- 
sistance. "Where  have  you  been  spending 
the  livelong  night  ?  I  trust  you  have  em- 
ployed it  better  than  I  have.  I  have  been 
waiting  here  for  hours  to  see  you ;  and  have 
read  through  the  whole  of  that  blundering 
tactician's  work  without  understanding  a  word 
of  it.  George,  I'm  in  a  devil  of  a  scrape,  and 
I  want  you  to  see  me  through  it !  " 

"A  woman,  of  course,"  answered  Effing- 
ham, jumping  at  once,  like  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, to  the  most  charitable  conclusion.  "  O, 
Humphrey  !  I  thought  you  knew  better.  I 
thought  that  even  in  Oxford  you  Avere  too 
good  to  be  lured  like  a  kestrel  by  the  flutter 
of  a  petticoat  or  the  flirt  of  a  fan.  Young 
one,  I'm  ashamed  of  you  !  " 

"Nay,"  replied  Humphrey,  "it's  not  so 
bad  as  that.     Hear  me.    I've  got  into  a  quar- 


rel, and  we  must  fight  it  out  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  duello,  and  I  want  you  to  be  one 
of  my  witnesses  on  the  occasion.  The  worst 
of  it  is,  it's  with  Goring,  and  you  see  he  is  the 
general  of  our  division." 

Effingham  drew  a  long  breath,  as  if  inex- 
pressibly relieved.  "With  Goring!"  said  he, 
"•and  you  know  he's  the  best  swordsman  in 
the  Royal  army.  Must  you  always  fly  at  the 
highest  game  on  the  wing  ?  Well,  go  thy 
ways,  Humphrey ;  for  a  quiet,  amiable  lad 
with  far  too  much  mother's  milk  still  left  in 
his  constitution,  thou  certainly  hast  an  inordi- 
nate liking  for  the  whistle  of  hot  lead,  and  the 
clink  of  cold  steel.  Nevertheless,  if  we  must 
fight  him,  we  must:  and  though  it's  contrary 
to  my  principles,  and  I  had  rather  you  had 
picked  a  quarrel  with  any  one  of  them  except 
Lunsford,  who  has  brought  back  a  curious 
thrust  in  tierce  from  amongst  the  Puritans, 
that  they  boast  no  Royalist  can  parry,  yet  I 
cannot  leave  thee,  lad,  in  the  lurch.  So  open 
that  cupboard,  where  you  will  find  a  flask  of 
mine  host's  canary,  and  a  couple  of  tall 
glasses,  and  let  me  know  all  about  it.  In 
the  first  place,  hast  got  the  length  of  his 
weapon  ?  "  Truly,  the  human  mind,  like  the 
chameleon,  takes  its  coloring  from  surround- 
ing objects.  A  few  minutes  ago,  and  George 
Effingham  was  pondering  deeply  upon  no 
less  important  a  subject  than  his  soul's  salva- 
tion ;  behold  him  now,  at  the  spell  of  a  few 
words,  busily  engaged  in  planning  a  combat 
a  Voutraiice  between  his  dearest  friend  and 
his  superior  officer.  So  the  young  men  filled 
their  glasses  and  measured  off  the  length  of 
their  weapons,  and  sat  till  day-break  arrang- 
ing the  preliminaries  of  the  duel. 
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CIIAPER  XIV.— 

MoRXixG  broke  with  a  thick  fog,  liighly 
favorable  to  tliose  wlio  meditated  such  an  un- 
dertaking as  tliat  of  Bosville  and  his  friend. 
Notwitlistanding  the  license  and  immorality 
wliich  pervaded  the  Court,  and  which  the  so- 
called  laws  of  lionor  scarce  restrained  within 
the  bounds  of  common  decency,  Charles,  in  a 
fit  of  conscientiousness,  had  issued  a  most 
stringent  order  against  the  practice  of  duel- 
ling, and  had  threatened  to  inflict  the  punish- 
ment of  mutilation  by  the  loss  of  the  right 
hand  on  any  who  should  be  found  bold  enough 
to  transgress  in  this  j)oint — nay,  under  aggra- 
vated circumstances  the  penally  of  death  was 
to  be  exacted  from  the  princij)als  in  the  trans- 
action. Such  a  state  of  things  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  with  confidence  the  anxious 
belligerent  who  found  himself  thus  hemmed 
in  by  a  variety  of  evils,  of  which  it  w-as  scarcely 
possible  for  him  to  decide  on  choosing  the 
least.  The  alternative  of  being  scouted  for  a 
coward  or  run  through  an  empty  stomach  in 
the  early  morning,  is  sufficiently  unpleasant, 
without  the  further  aggravation  of  a  gallows 
in  perspective,  should  superior  "  cunning  of 
fence "  or  strength  of  body  enable  the  suc- 
cessful combatant  to  turn  the  tables  on  his 
adversary  ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  Bosville 
wrapped  himself  in  his  cloak  with  a  chill  con- 
sciousness that  the  misty  autumnal  morning 
was  more  than  usually  raw  and  lowering,  and 
a  sort  of  dismal  foreboding  that  the  tufts  of 
wet  grass  beneath  his  feet,  saturated  with  the 
night  dews,  might  prove  a  very  cold  and  un- 
comfortable resting-place  after  some  half  a 
dozen  passes  with  the  keenest  rapier  in  the 
Royal  army. 

Perhaps  it  may  have  been  reflections  such 
as  these  which  caused  the  young  officer  to 
hum  a  loyal  air,  expressive  of  great  devotion 
to  his  Majesty,  a  trifle  louder  than  common, 
and  to  reply  to  his  companion's  eager  inquiries 
with  a  little  more  than  his  usual  gaiety  and 
carelessness,  though  to  do  him  justice  every 
note  was  in  tune,  and  his  manner  though  ex- 
cited was  as  courteous  and  kindly  as  ever. 
Mist  or  sunshine,  up  or  down,  in  his  stirrups 
on  the  good  sorrel,  or  on  his  back  amongst 
the  wet  grass,  there  was  no  white  feather 
about  Humphrey  Bosville. 

lie  and  Effingham  were  first  upon  the 
ground.  It  was  a  secluded  spot  at  all  times, 
and  in  a  fog  impervious  at  a  hundred  yards, 
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offered  every  appearance  of  uninterrupted 
secresy.  A  meadow  some  two  acres  square, 
surrounded  by  a  high  black-thorn  hedge  not 
yet  denuded  of  its  leaves  by  the  early  frosts, 
and  teeming  with  hips  and  haws  and  huge 
rijie  blackberries,  overshadowed  moreover  by 
a  deep  close  copse  of  hazels,  in  which  the  nuts 
were  ripening  and  the  birds  fluttering,  and 
the  quiet  hares  stealing  about  to  crop  the 
rank  wet  herbage,  was  no  likely  place  for  in- 
truders at  that  early  hour.  A  flat  surfoce  of 
thick,  smooth  turf  aflbrded  an  excellent  foot- 
hold for  the  combatants,  and  a  distant  farm- 
house, from  which,  although  its  buildings  were 
themselves  unseen,  the  lowing  of  cows,  the 
cackling  of  fowls,  and  other  bucolic  sounds 
were  distinctly  audible,  promised  shelter  and 
assistance  in  the  event  of  fatal  consequences 
to  the  lawless  rencontre.  The  two  Cavaliers 
looked  about  them,  wrapped  themselves  closer 
in  their  cloaks,  and  walked  to  and  fro,  mak- 
ing foot  tracks  in  the  wet  grass  to  keep  them- 
selves warm. 

"  I  like  a  short  blade  best,  after  all,"  quoth 
George  Effingham,  after  a  few  minutes  of 
deep  cogitation,  during  which  he  had  been 
perfectly  silent,  and  his  principal  had  hummed 
the  same  bars  of  his  song  over  and  over 
again.  "  I  like  a  short  blade  best  against  a 
delicate  fighter.  You  must  force  Goring  to 
close  quarters,  Humphrey,  as  soon  as  vou 
can." 

"  A  short  blade  on  foot,  a  long  one  on 
horseback,"  answered  his  friend  sententiously, 
and  then  relapsed  into  a  profound  silence.  It 
was  evident  there  was  something  on  the  minds 
of  both,  foreign  to  the  question  of  carte  and 
tierce,  and  thrust  and  parry,  and  all  the  jar- 
gon of  ])olite  murder. 

"  Not  here  yet,"  observed  Effingham  once 
more,  peering  through  the  fog  on  the  look-out 
for  the  enemy.  "  Zounds,  Humphrey,  I  must" 
speak  out,  lad  !  Thou  and  I  are  no  two  raw 
fledglings  to  keep  up  anaflectation  of  courage 
by  pretending  to  ignore  the  i)resence  of  dan- 
ger. Young  as  thou  art  I  have  seen  thee 
tried,  and  I  know  thy  mettle,  man — aye,  as 
well  as  I  know  my  own  sword.  'Twas  but 
yesterday,  so  to  speak,  we  held  the  old  farm- 
house against  Ireton's  pikes,  and  we've  had 
many  a  ride  together  after  Waller  before  our 
last  affair  at  Newbury.  Look  ye  here,  lad, 
Goring's  a  good  blade.     He's  always  in  prac 
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tice,  and  he's  got  a  trick  of  turning  his  wrist 
clown  and  coming  in  liere  just  under  your  el- 
bow that  has  put  many  a  tall  fellow  on  the 
grass.  You  may  get  it  in  a  queer  place, 
Humphrey — mind,  1  don't  say  you  will.  Is 
there  any  thing  I  can  do  for  you,  lad,  any  last 
•word  I  can  carry,  if  you  should  go  back  feet 
foremost  into  Oxford?  " 

Bosviile'sface  brightened  considerably.  He 
pressed  his  friend's  hand  as  he  replied, 

"  I  have  been  thinking  of  it  all  the  morning, 
George,  but  it  wasn't  for  me,  you  know,  to 
begin  on  such  a  subject.  I  don't  mind  run- 
ning my  chance  any  more  than  my  neighbors  ; 
and  somehow,  though  my  life  has  become 
dearer  to  me  in  the  last  twenty-four  hours 
than  it  ever  was  before,  yet  I  feel  as  if  I  could 
lose  it  contentedly  and  happily  too.  There  is 
one  favor  you  can  do  me,  George,  and  that  I 
would  entrust  to  no  man  alive  but  yourself; 
one  that  I  would  only  entrust  to  you  at  a  mo- 
ment like  the  ])resent.  George,  I  can  depend 
upon  you,  I  know.  Give  me  your  hand 
again." 

Effingham  shook  him  cordially  by  the  hand. 
"  Name  it,"  he  said  ;  "  if  I'm  alive  I'll  fulfil  it 
for  you." 

"  "Tis  but  a  few  words,  a  short  message  to 
deliver,"  replied  Bosville,  with  a  smile  that 
softened  his  whole  face.  "  If  I  fall,  and  only 
if  I  fall,  seek  out  a  lady  in  the  Court — you 
have  never  seen  her,  but  you  know  lier  by 
name — it  is — it  is  Mistress  Mary  Cave  "  (he 
bluslied  and  hesitated  when  he  mentioned  her 
name) ;  "  give  her  a  glove  you  will  find  in  my 
doublet,  and  tell  her  that  I  could  not  as  a 
gentleman  avoid  this  foolish  quarrel,  and  that 
I  regretted  it  chiefly  because  I  had  wished  to 
devote  my  life  wholly  and  exclusively  to  my 
Sovereign.  Tell  her  I  have  not  forgotten 
what  she  said  to  me  ;  that  I  repeated  with 
my  last  breath,  '  Loyalty  before  all ! '  And 
now,  my  dear  Effingham,  promise  me  that 
you  will  not  fight  if  you  can  help  it.  It  is  a 
foolish  custom,  and  leads  to  no  good  that  the 
seconds  should  be  involved  in  the  quarrel  of 
their  ])rincipals.  Do  me  this  favor, — promise 
me  lliis,  quick  I — here  they  come." 

Even  while  he  spoke  two  Cavaliers,  cloaked 
and  wrapped  up  like  Humphrey  and  Effing- 
ham, loomed  through  the  fog  as  they  sur- 
mounted the  stile  which  gave  them  admittance 
at  one  angle  of  the  orchard.  They  were  talk- 
ing and  laughing  loudly.  It  seemed  they 
had  neither  regard  for  consequences  nor  fear 


of  detection.  It  was  the  fashion  of  the  day 
to  affect  a  haughty  carelessness  of  bloodshed, 
and  to  look  upon  a  duel  as  a  pleasant  oppor- 
tunity for  the  interchange  of  lively  sallies  and 
jocose  remarks. 

Indeed,  until  the  late  Royal  edict  it  had 
been  the  practice  for  each  of  the  original 
combatants  to  appear  upon  the  ground  at- 
tended by  two,  three,  sometimes  even  as  many 
as  four  assistants,  chosen  as  a  mark  of  the 
deepest  respect  amongst  his  own  intimate 
friends.  As  these  gentlemen  esteemed  it  a 
high  point  of  honor  and  an  unspeakable  privi- 
lege to  engage  their  points  with  each  other 
on  their  own  accounts,  and  totally  irrespective 
of  the  quarrel  of  their  principals,  it  would 
sometimes  happen  that  ten  couples  of  reason- 
ing beings,  hitherto  constant  associates  and 
sworn  friends,  would  be  doing  battle  to  the 
death  upon  such  weighty  question  of  dispute 
as  the  length  of  a  lady's  eyelashes  or  the 
color  of  her  breast-knots.  Now,  however^ 
the  threats  of  death  and  mutilation  issued 
from  the  Council,  and  which  extended  to  all 
concerned  in  a  duel,  whether  principals  or 
witnesses,  had  somewhat  damped  the  ardor 
of  the  Royalists  for  this  particular  amuse- 
ment, and  Goring  had  considered  himself  suf- 
ficiently befriended  by  the  single  presence  of 
his  worthless  associate,  wicked  Tom  Lunsford, 
on  wiiose  arm  he  leaned  heavily  as  he  ap- 
proached the  ground,  limping  along  with  an 
affectation  of  more  than  his  usual  lameness, 
j)robably  with  the  view  of  enhancing  his  ad- 
versary's astonishment  at  the  activity  which 
he  would  too  surely  display  when  stripped 
and  with  steel  in  his  hand. 

He  doffed  his  hat  till  its  plume  swept  the 
grass,  with  a  bow  of  supreme  courtesy  to  his 
antagonist,  who  returned  the  salute  with 
equally  studied  politeness;  it  being  scrupu- 
lously exacted  by  the  laws  of  arms  tliat  the 
duellist  should  assume  an  attitude  of  the 
most  deferential  humility  towards  tlie  individ- 
ual whose  blood  he  proposed  to  slied,  whilst 
to  all  else  on  the  ground  it  was  considered 
good  taste  to  behave  with  boisterous  cordial- 
ity bordering  upon  the  jocose.  Goring,  too, 
was  in  the  best  of  humors,  for  in  addition  to 
the  natural  gratification  which  he  derived  from 
all  scenes  of  this  kind,  he  had  passed  the  two 
or  three  previous  hours  much  to  his  own  sat- 
isfaction in  imbibing  burnt  canary,  and  as  it 
was  too  late  to  go  to  bed,  in  flinging  a  quiet 
main  or  two  with  his  second,  which  resulted, 


as  usual,  in  his  winning  largel)-.  True,  Tom 
Lunsford  would  never  i)ay  liim  ;  but  still  there 
was  the  prestige  of  success,  and  he  now  pro- 
posed liimself  the  pleasure  of  running  Bos- 
ville  gracefully  through  the  body,  as  an  ap- 
jn'opriate  wind-up  to  his  night's  amusement 
and  preparation  for  his  day's  duties  and  inter- 
view on  business  with  the  King. 

"  I  fear  we  have  kept  you  Availing,  Captain 
Effingham,"  he  remarked,  with  a  cordial 
greeting  to  that  gentleman,  for  Goring  knew 
every  officer  in  liis  division,  and  his  private 
pursuits  and  habits,  better  than  those  who 
only  observed  the  surface  of  the  general's 
character  would  have  supposed.  "My  lame- 
ness must  be  my  excuse,  though  Tom  and  I 
liave  hurried  hither  as  fast  as  we  could. 
Lunsford,  let  me  j)resent  to  you  Captain 
George  Effingham,  with  whom,  if  you  mean 
to  try  any  of  your  cursed  Puritan  tricks,  you 
will  meet  with  your  match,  for  he  has  been 
with  the  crop-ears  later  than  yourself." 

Effingham  started  and  colored  violently; 
his  last  night's  visit  was  then  known — and  to 
Goring!  What  if  he  should  be  denounced, 
seized,  examined  as  a  traitor?  perhaps  lose 
his  life  without  striking  another  blow  on  either 
side.  For  a  moment  he  forgot  the  duel  and 
all  about  it.  The  image  of  Caryl  and  his 
martyr-friend  rose  upon  his  mind.  What 
would  those  good  men  think  of  him  now — 
what  was  he  even  now  about  to  do  ?  Never- 
theless, habit,  as  it  always  is,  was  too  strong 
for  conscience  :  he  manned  himself  with  an 
effort,  returned  Goring's  malicious  leer  with  a 
haughty  though  respectful  stare,  and  saluted 
Sir  Thomas  Lunsford  with  the  ])unctilious  po- 
liteness due  to  one  whose  sword-point  might 
probably  that  morning  be  at  his  throat. 
The  latter,  with  a  facetious  remark  anent  the 
coldness  of  the  weather,  and  a  wish,  expressed 
with  much  unction,  for  a  cup  of  burnt  sack, 
produced  a  small  piece  of  tape  from  beneath 
his  cloak,  and  proceeded  to  measure  with  it 
the  swords  of  the  combatants.  "  Right  to  a 
barleycorn,"  remarked  the  Cavalier,  returning 
to  each  the  rapier  he  had  borrowed  of  him 
with  a  courteous  bow.  "  The  morning  is  too 
raw  to  waste  your  time  In  any  further  pre- 
liminaries, therefore,  gentlemen,  if  you  please, 
we  will  strip  and  get  to  work  at  once." 

"  Hold,"  interrupted  Effingham,  as  the 
duellists  stripped  to  their  doublets  and  hose, 
first  baring  their  breasts  to  show  that  no  un- 
fair defences,  no  secret  coat  of  mail  or  proof 
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cuirass  lurked  beneath  their  garments,  took 


up  their  positions  with  watchful,  eager  eyes 
and  bare  quivering  blades,  and  an  ugly  smile 
on  each  man's  countenance,  paler  than  its 
wont,  though  each  was  brave,  and  wearing  the 
peculiar  set  look  that  may  be  seen  any  day 
on  the  human  face,  aye,  even  in  a  common 
street  fight,  when  man  is  fairly  pitted  against 
man.  "  Hold,  gentlemen  ;  this  duel  is  not  to 
the  death.  Sir  Thomas  Lunsford,  by  your 
leave  we  will  draw  and  stand  across  our  men  ; 
at  the  first  flesh  wound  we  can  then  strike 
their  swords  up,  and  proclaim  satisfaction 
given  and  received."  As  he  spoke  the  two 
principals  lowered  their  points,  but  etiquette 
forbade  that  either  should  speak  a  word  : 
strictly,  they  ought  to  have  appeared  totally 
unconscious  that  any  remark  had  been  made, 
but  although  their  ground  was  taken  they  had 
not  yet  crossed  swords  and  the  duel  had  not 
begun. 

Lunsford  laughed  loudly  as  he  replied, 
"Hardl}',  Captain  Effingham,  and  think  what 
cold  work  it  would  be  for  you  and  me  stand- 
ing to  look  on.  Besides  sir,"  he  added,  in  a 
graver  voice,  "  consider  the  provocation,  a 
blow  struck  and  not  returned !  Pteally,  cap- 
tain, your  notions  of  honor  must  have  been 
somewhat  tarnished  amongst  your  Puritan 
friends,  when  you  can  talk  of  bringing  out 
four  Cavaliers  such  a  long  walk  on  such  a 
dam])  morning  for  the  mere  child's-play  you 
describe.  No,  sir,  we  decline  any  thing  but 
the  last  satisfaction.  Be  good  enough  to 
waste  no  more  time  about  It,  but  place  your 
man  and  begin  !  " 

"Their  blood  be  on  their  own  head!  "  mut- 
tered Effingham,  as  he  advanced  to  Bosville 
once  more,  and  squeezing  his  hand,  placed 
him  on  the  exact  spot  which  the  laws  of  the 
duello  marked  out  for  him,  then  casting  his 
cloak  and  ])lumed  hat  upon  the  ground,  draw- 
ing his  trusty  rapier  and  taking  up  his  own 
position  "  on  guard  "  exactly  six  paces — the 
prescribed  distance — on  the  right  of  his  friend, 
he  called  upon  Luns.^'ord  to  do  likewise,  re- 
minding him  that  "  when  a  duel  Is  to  be 
fought  out  to  the  death,  it  is  incumbent  on  the 
seconds  to  mark  their  sense  of  the  gravity  of 
the  business  by  engaging  themselves,"  and 
adding,  with  ])eculiar  courtesy,  "  I  hope  Sir 
Thomas  Lunsford  will  not  disappoint  me  of  a 
lesson  In  fencing  from  the  best  blade  now  in 
Oxford." 

•'At  your  service,  sir,"  replied  Sir  Thomas 
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Lunsford,  wlio  could  scarcely  refuse  to  accept 
so  rational  an  invitation,  but  whose  secret  in- 
clinations for  a  "  pass  or  two  "  were  but  little 
stimulated  by  George's  square  muscular  figure, 
easy  attitude  of  practised  swordsmanship,  and 
dark  determined  face,  on  which  a  remarkaljly 
dangerous  look  Avas  gathering  about  the 
brows.  As  he  spoke  he  also  drew,  and  placed 
liiniself  in  position,  and  the  four  men  crossed 
their  thirsty  blades  at  the  same  moment,  with 
the  same  terrible  expression,  the  family  like- 
ness inherited  from  Cain  coming  out  fierce 
and  ghastly  on  each  forbidding  face. 

Humphrey  Bosville  was  a  young,  active 
man,  a  complete  swordsman,  and  of  a  bold 
determined  nature,  but  he  was  no  match  for 
liis  antagonist,  Avho  to  the  confirmed  strength 
of  mature  manhood  added  the  ready  facility 
of  incessant  practice  and  the  immovable  calm- 
ness peculiar  to  his  own  cold  vigilant  nature. 
Man  of  pleasure,  drunkard,  debauchee  as  he 
was,  Goring's  passions,  however  strongly  they 
might  be  agitated,  worked  below  the  surface : 
nothing  ever  seemed  to  shake  his  nerve  or 
discompose  his  equanimitj'.  Even  now,  fight- 
ing to  the  death,  an  exasperated  enemy  in  his 
front  and  a  glittering  small-sword  thirsting 
for  his  blood  within  a  few  inches  of  the  laced 
bosom  of  his  shirt,  his  eye  was  as  steady,  his 
color  was  unvar3ing,  his  whole  demeanor  as 
cool  and  insolent,  as  lliough  he  had  been 
standing  in  the  presence-chamber  or  sitting  at 
the  council.  In  this  he  had  a  great  advan- 
tage over  his  adversary,  who,  with  all  the 
excital)le  feelings  of  youth,  became  less  and 
less  wary  as  he  warmed  to  his  work,  and  once 
or  twice  laid  himself  open  to  a  thrust  that 
might  have  ]nit  an  end  to  the  combat  by  in- 
flicting on  him  a  pretty  smart  flesh-wound, 
such  as  should  incapacitate  him  from  again 
holding  a  sword  for  awhile.  This,  however, 
was  not  Goring's  object.  In  a  conversation 
with  his  second  on  their  way  to  the  ground, 
he  had  laid  a  bet  of  ten  gold  pieces  that  he 
would  run  his  antagonist  through  the  body 
without  liimself  receiving  a  scratch,  and  lie 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  do  so  by  bringing 
into  play  a  thrust  in  tierce  for  which  he  was 
celebrated,  and  which  if  unskilfully  parried 
was  a  certainty.  This  deadly  mancEuvre, 
however,  to  be  successfully  carried  out  de- 
manded a  very  exact  measurement  of  space, 
so,  while  Humphrey  attacked  fiercely  again 
and  again  with  all  the  impetuous  ardor  of 
his  disposition,  the  more  practised   duellist 
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lunged  and  parried  and  returned  and  traversed 
here  and  there,  and  drew  his  man  inch  by  inch 
within  the  fatal  distance. 

In  the  mean  time,  Sir  Thomas  Lunsford 
and  George  Effingham,  exchanged,  to  use  the 
language  of  the  day,  "  a  friendly  pass  or  two 
to  fill  up  the  time,"  were  sufficiently  engaged 
with  their  own  struggle  to  have  but  little 
observation  to  spare  for  their  principals. 
The  knight  however,  weakened  by  his  ex- 
cesses, and  of  feebler  frame  than  his  antag- 
onist, soon  found  liimself  a  mere  child  in  the 
hands  of  so  powerful  a  fighter  as  the  Cavalier 
captain.  Twice  he  tried  the  ruse  he  had 
learned  amongst  the  Puritans,  and  each  time 
he  found  himself  foiled  by  the  iron  arm  and 
wrist  opposed  to  him;  twice  he  was  driven 
from  his  ground,  and  only  regained  it  by 
making  in  turn  a  furious  attack,  which  left 
him  each  time  more  faint  and  breathless  than 
before.  Wicked  Tom  Lunsford  thought  his 
hour  was  come :  and  so  it  would  have  come 
indeed  liad  Effingham  been  such  another  as 
himself;  but  George's  heart,  though  lie  knew 
it  not,  was  softened  by  his  last  night's  com- 
pany and  conversation.  Amidst  th.e  struggles 
of  conscience  had  arisen  a  strange,  awful  sense 
of  responsibility ;  and  even  in  the  heat  and 
hurry  of  the  assault  something  seemed  to 
whisper,  "  Shall  this  man's  blood  too  be  on 
thy  head  ?  "  So  he  contented  himself  with 
forcing  his  adversary  to  a  disadvantage,  and 
then  rapidly  disarming  him  by  sheer  superi- 
ority of  strength. 

As  Lunsford 's  sword  flew  several  paces 
from  his  hand,  a  heavy  fall  and  a  deep  groan 
withdrew  Effingham's  attention  from  his  own 
helpless  enemy.  Bosville  was  down  at  full 
length  upon  the  wet  grass,  and  Goring  was 
wiping  his  bloody  rapier  carefully  upon  his 
glove  ere  lie  returned  it  to  its  sheath. 

It  was  no  time  for  punctilious  courtesy. 
The  accursed  thrust  had  done  its  duty  well. 
Humphrey's  face  was  deadly  jiale;  there  were 
livid  circles  round  liis  eyes,  and  the  dark  blood 
was  welling  up  from  his  chest  and  saturating 
the  white  front  of  his  delicate  Flanders  shirt. 
George's  heart  stopped  beating  as  he  knelt 
over  his  comrade  to  examine  the  wound. 
Even  Goring  was  touched;  and  the  man  who 
liad  inflicted  the  injury — the  man  who  but  one 
short  minute  ago  had  hate  burning  in  his  eye 
and  murder  lurking  in  his  heart — would  have 
given  his  best  horse,  little  as  he  valued  human 
life,  that  he  had  left  the  deed  undone. 
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"Take  care  of  liim,  Tom,"  said  he,  wrap- 
ping liis  cloak  round  liim  as  lie  prepared  to 
return  to  Oxford  by  another  route,  tlie  only 
precaution  he  tliought  it  necessary  to  take 
against  discovery,  "  and  mind,  you  owe  me 
ten  gold  pieces  fairly  won.  ]) —  it,  I  wish  I 
hadn't,  too,"  he  added,  as  he  strode  away; 
"  he  was  a  fine  bold  lad,  and  the  prettiest 
horseman  I  liad  in  my  whole  division." 

Luiisford  and  Effingham,  now  fast  friends, 
lifted  ])oor  Humphrey  between  them,  and  ob- 
taining assistance  at  the  farmhouse,  bore  him 
back  M'ith  them  to  Oxford.  As  they  entered 
the  old  city,  morning  service  had  but  just  con- 
cluded, and  the  bells  were  ushering  in  the  day 
Mith  a  holy,  peaceful  cliime.  And  yet  what  a 
day's  work  had  these  men  already  finished ! 
what  a  host  of  evil  passions  had  they  called 

CIL\PTER  XV.  — 

Sir  Giles  Allonby,  whistling  cheerfully 
as  he  emerged  from  liis  lodgings  to  commence 
the  military  duties  of  his  day,  was  no  less 
horrified  tlian  astonished  at  the  first  sight 
that  met  his  eyes  in  the  street.  A  limp,  help- 
less body,  from  which  the  life  seemed  to  be 
ebbing  rapidly  away,  covered  with  a  dark 
cloak,  was  being  borne  upon  a  rude  litter, 
formed  hastily  of  a  couple  of  hurdles  and  a 
hedgestake  or  two,  by  four  stout  rustics, 
whom  Sir  Thomas  Lunsford,  with  many  oaths 
and  entreaties,  was  adjuring  to  move  as  easily 
as  possible  to  their  burthen.  Effingham-,  with 
a  laced  handkerchief  in  his  hand,  was  wiping 
the  froth  from  the  lips  of  the  sufferer,  and 
the  countenance  of  each  Cavalier  was  dark- 
ened with  an  expression  of  ominous  forebod- 
ing as  to  the  result.  Sir  Giles,  who  expected 
to  encounter  nothing  more  alarming  at  that 
early  hour  than  a  tumbril  of  ammunition,  a 
wagon-load  of  rations,  or  a  drunken  trooper 
deserving  of  the  guard-room  returning  from 
his  night's  debauch,  was  fairly  startled  out  of 
his  self-command  by  the  ghastly  procession. 
"  Zounds,  Tom,"  said  he,  laying  his  hand  upon 
Lunsford's  arm,  "  what  mischief  have  you 
been  at  already  since  daybreak?  This  is 
some  of  your  accursed  tilting-work,  I'll  be 
sworn.  Your  staccatos  and  passados,  and 
cursed  Italian  tricks  of  fence,  that  leave  a 
good  backswordsman  as  helpless  as  a  salmon 
on  a  gravel-walk.  Who  is  it  now  that  your 
quips  and  your  punctilios,  and  your  feints  and 
your  ins-and-outs,  have  placed  heels  upper- 
most, when  the  King  sadly  lacks  soldiers,  and 
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up  only  to  be  allayed  with  blood!  and  now 
the  blood  was  spilt,  were  the  ))assions  raging 
one  whit  less  fiercely  than  before?  Would 
not  fresli  provocation  produce  fresh  crime, 
and  so  on  ad  infinitum?  Sin  seems  to  be 
like  hunger  and  thirst,  repentance  but  the 
lassitude  of  repletion ;  anon  we  hunger  and 
thirst  again,  and  eat  and  drink  our  fill  once 
more — only  this  once  more — and  then  we  are 
sorry  for  it,  and  promise  faithfully  this  trans- 
gression shall  be  the  last — till  tlie  next  time 
— and  so  audax  omnia  2'>erj}eii,  cjans  liu- 
mana  ruit ;  and  knowing  this,  we,  who  are 
never  weary  of  requiring  forgiveness,  can 
refuse  to  forgive  each  other.  Oh,  man  !  man ! 
created  but  a  "  little  lower  than  the  angels," 
how  much  higher  wouldst  thou  be  than  the 
devils,  if  left  to  perish  helpless  by  thyself? 

CROSS-PUKPOSES. 

j  every   man's    life   is    due    to    his  sovereign  ? 
I  Who  is  it  ?     Tell  me,  man,  before  I  turn  the 
j  guard   out,  and  bring  ye  all   up  before  the 
Council,  who   will   take  such  order  with  ye 
that  ye  shall  never  so  much  as  handle  a  rid- 
ing-wand again !  " 

I      Lunsford  with  all  his  impudence,  was  fairly 

'browbeaten   by    the   old    man's   vehemence. 

I  "  Hold,  Sir  Giles,"  he  gasped  out,  quite  lium- 

!  bly.     «  The  fight  was   a  fair  fight,  and  Cap- 

I  tain  Bosville  brought  it   on  himself.     There 

is  life  in   l)im  still,  Sir  Giles,  and  leech-craft 

may  bring  him.  round  yet.     What,  man,  'tis 

but  a  hole  in  his  doublet,  after  all,  and  the 

fight  was  a  fair  fight,  and  fought  with  proper 

witnesses ;   ask  Captain  Effingham,  if  'twas 

not." 

"  Bosville !  "  exclaimed  old  Sir  Giles,  the 
tears  filling  fast  in  his  keen,  blue  eyes,  though 
with  the  instinctive  repugnance  of  a  good 
heart  to  a  bad  one,  he  turned  from  Lunsford, 
and  dashed  them  away  with  the  back  of  his 
hand.  "Bosville;  the  best  lad  in  the  whole 
royal  army.  The  bravest,  the  kindest,  the 
cheeriest."  Here  the  old  man's  voice  faltered, 
and  he  was  forced,  as  it  were,  to  bully  himself 
into  eomposure  again.  "  Had  it  been  ranting 
Will  Scarthe,  now,  or  fierce  Nick  Crispe,  or 
thyself,  Tom,  who  art  never  out  of  mischief 
save  when  the  rest  of  us  are  fighting,  I  had 
said  never  a  word.  But  Bosville,"  he  mut- 
tered imder  his  breath,  "  Bosville  was  worth 
a  thousand  of  ye  all.  Within  there,"  he 
cried,  raising  his  voice,  and  turning  back 
toward  his  own  door.     "  Grace  !  Mary  !  make 
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ready  tlie  tapestry  cliamber.  He  lies  nowhere  I 
but  here.  Steady  there,  men ;  bear  him  i 
gently  up  the  steps.  Do  you,  sir,"  to  Effing-  ; 
ham,  "run  for  a  surgeon,  one  practises  at  j 
yonder  shop,  where  you  see  the  pole.  Sound  i 
a  gallop,  sir,  and  hasten,  for  your  life.  My  i 
service  to  you.  Sir  Tliomas  Lunsford ;  if  this  I 
turns  out  badly  it  will  be  a  black  day  for  some  i 
of  ye  when  Prince  Rupert  comes  to  hear  of  i 
it,  or  my  name's  not  Giles  Allonby ! " 

As  he  spoke,  the  old  Cavalier  officer  busied  : 
himself  in  removing  the  cloak  from  Bosville's 
helpless  form,  and  assisted  in  bearing  him  up  ; 
the  steps,  and  into  his  own  house,  where  his  > 
servants  relieved  the  rustics  from  theu' burden. 
Tliose   philosophers    having   been   dismissed 
with  a  handsome  gratuity,  returned  to  their 
original  obscurity,  enlivened  as  long  as  the  ; 
money  lasted  by  a  strenuous  course  of  tippling,  ^ 
and  many  a  revised  version  of  the  adventure  , 
in    which   they   had   been    engaged ;    whilst  | 
Humphrey,  now  for  the  first  time  exhibiting  i 
signs  of  returning  consciousness,  was  carefully  i 
conveyed  to  the  tai)estned  chamber,  and  there  . 
laid  under  a  magnificent  canopy,  adorned  with 
ominously  funereal  feathers,  on  a  huge,  state 
bed.  I 

As  they  bore  him  upstairs,  a  pale,  scared 
face  was  seen  looking  over  the  banisters,  be- 
longing to  no  less  important  a  person  than 
Faith  herself,  the  conscious  cause  of  all  this 
disturbance  and  bloodshed.  Breatliltss  and 
trembling,  she  rushed  instinctively  to  Mary 
Cave's  chamber,  to  bid  her,  as  the  bolder  of 
the  two,  break  the  sad  news  to  Grace  Allonby ; 
but  Mary  had  not  returned  from  her  early 
service  about  the  person  of  the  Queen,  to 
whom  she  was  again  attached,  and  Faith,  be- 
side herself  with  mingled  feelings  of  terror, 
pity,  and  remorse,  was  fain  to  seek  her  own 
pallet,  and  bury  her  face  in  the  pillow  in  a  fit 
of  hysterical  weeping,  affording  but  little  relief 
to  her  own  agitation,  and  calculated  to  lead 
to  no  very  decided  result. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Grace  Allonby, 
leaving  Iier  chamber,  neat,  well  dressed,  and 
composed,  to  commence  her  daily  duties,  was 
met  in  the  jiassage  by  three  or  four  servants 
bearing  that  which  to  all  appearance  was  a 
corjise,  and  although  Sir  Giles  considerately 
interjjosed  his  tall  ]}crson  between  his  daugh- 
ter and  the  ghastly  burden,  one  glimpse  which 
she  caught  was  sufficient  to  assure  her  loving 
heart  that  it  was  Humphrey,  and  none  i)ut 
he,  who  lay  stretched  out  there  before  her 
eves. 


Had  Grace  been  a  heroine  of  romance,  she 
would  have  had  two  courses  open  to  her. 
She  might  either  have  given  vent  to  one 
piercing  shriek,  which  should  have  rung  in 
her  listeners'  ears  till  their  dying  day,  and 
then,  letting  all  her  back  hair  down  at  once, 
have  clasped  both  hands  upon  her  lieart,  and 
fallen  stone  dead  in  the  effort,  but  always  with 
a  tasteful  regard  to  the  disposition  of  her 
draperies,  on  the  floor ;  or,  with  a  lofty  dis- 
dain for  all  feeling  in  such  an  emergency,  but 
with  a  stony  glare  and  a  white  statue-like  face, 
she  might  have  bled  him  herself  on  her  own 
responsibility  with  her  own  bodkin,  and  so, 
seeing  he  had  already  bled  nearly  to  the  verge 
of  the  next  world  on  his  ov.'n  account,  have 
perfected  the  sacrifice  of  the  man  she  loved, 
and  exliiblted  at  the  same  time  her  own  pres- 
ence of  mind  and  mistaken  notions  of  the 
healing  art.  But  Grace  Allonby  was  no  hero- 
ine, only  a  loving,  timid,  trustful,  young  wo- 
man, so  her  knees  knocked  together,  and  her 
lips  grew  quite  white  and  twitched  while  she 
spoke,  but  she  managed  to  clasp  lier  hands 
upon  Sir  Giles'  shoulder,  and  to  ask  him  what 
she  wanted. 

"  O,  father,  father !  he's  not  quite — "  she 
could  not  bring  herself  to  say  the  word — "  he's 
only  wounded  ;  only  wounded,  father  I  " 

And  as  she  could  not  ask  if  he  was  dead, 
so  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  iJ/ink  him 
dead.  Tis  always  so  with  the  young,  with 
those  who  have  never  known  sorrow.  There 
is  an  elasticity  about  the  heart  that  has  never 
been  broken  down,  which  bears  up  and  pro- 
tests as  it  were  against  the  possibility  of  de- 
spair. "Who  knows  how  often  she  had  brooded 
over  her  love,  the  love  she  scarcely  confessed 
even  to  herself  in  the  depths  of  her  virgin 
heart;  how  many  probabilities  she  had  calcu- 
lated, and  possibilities  she  had  fimcied  ;  how 
many  chances  had  occurred  to  her  that  he 
might  not  perhaps  care  for  7ier ;  that  he 
might  think  her  too  plain,  though  her  glass 
gave  the  lie  to  that;  or  too  ignorant,  or  too 
humble  and  foolish  and  girlish  for  such  a 
Paladin  as  she  imagined  him  ;  how  he  might 
be  separated  from  her  by  accident  or  duty  or 
her  father's  command, but  by  death — no,  tiiat 
had  never  entered  her  head;  it  could  not  be, 
she  loved  him  so:  it  could  not  be.  "When 
George  Effingham  returned  with  the  doctor, 
and  the  man  of  science,  after  shaking  his  own 
head  and  feeling  his  patient's  pulse,  and  prob- 
ing his  wound,  and  otherwise  putting  him  to 
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no  small  pain  and  discomfort,  declared  that 
life  was  still  hanging  by  a  thread,  a  thread, 
moreover,  that  only  required  great  care,  and 
liis  own  constant  skill,  to  become  once  more 
the  silver  cord  \Ylnch  Goring's  raj)ier  liad  so 
nearly  severed,  she  felt  scarcely  grateful 
enough  for  the  good  news,  she  had  been  so 
persuaded  of  it  all  along.  Die!  she  never 
thought  he  was  going  to  die!  lie  would  get 
well,  of  course,  quite  well,  and  she  would 
nurse  him  and  wait  upon  him  :  there  could  be 
no  harm  in  that,  and  it  would  take  a  long 
time  to  restore  iiim,  and  when  he  was  qidte 
strong  again,  not  before,  he  might  leave  them 
and  go  back  to  the  army,  to  be  wounded  per- 
haps again.  All  this  was  consolatory,  no 
doubt ;  nevertheless  she  went  to  her  chamber, 
and  jjraycd  her  heart  out  upon  her  knees, 
weeping  plentifully  you  may  be  sure,  and  such 
]n-ayers  never  hurt  a  wounded  man  yet,  to  our 
thinking,  nor  a  strong  one  either,  for  the 
matter  of  that.  Hapi)y  he  for  whom  such 
tears  are  shed,  such  orisons  offered  up ! 

She  soon  came  back,  with  a  pale  steady  face 
and  red  eyes,  to  take  her  place  in  the  sick 
chamber,  where,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  time,  she  quickly  established  herself  as 
nurse  and  watcher,  and  general  directress  of 
the  whole  establishment.  There  was  less 
mock-modesty  in  the  days  of  which  we  write 
than  in  the  present;  less  fancied  evil,  less  of 
that  strange  prudish  virtue  which  jumps  at 
once  to  the  most  improper  conclusions,  and 
which,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  old  adage, 
that  "  to  the  pure  all  things  are  pure,"  must 
have  some  dark  mental  spots  of  its  own  to 
justify  its  susjiicions.  Though  the  manners 
of  the  Court  were  sufficiently  corrupt,  the 
great  bulk  of  the  higher  classes  were  to  the 
full  as  correct  and  decorous  in  their  demeanor 
as  those  of  the  present  time  ;  while  for  true 
])urity  and  kindliness  of  heart,  the  charity  that 
ihinketh  no  evil,  the  generosity  that  forgiveth 
wrong,  who  shall  say  that  the  keen,  high- 
minded  Cavaliers,  and  their  simple  straight- 
forward dames,  had  not  the  best  of  it,  as 
compared  with  the  framework  of  our  own 
cold,  conventional,  and  somewhat  cowardly 
state  of  society  ?  with  whose  members  the 
jirime  moral  maxim  is  founded,  not  on  what 
you  do,  but  what  people  say  of  you  ;  who 
wink  conveniently  enough  at  the  infraction  of 
every  commandment  in  the  Decalogue,  pro- 
vided you  are  scrupulous  to  keep  the  eleventh, 
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which  they  liave  themselves  added  to  it,  and 
which  says,  "  thou  shalt  not  be  found  out !  " 

George  Effingham,  returning  from  the  doc- 
tor's house,  he  having  accomjjanied  that  skil- 
ful practitioner  home  to  liis  surgery,  with  lint, 
bandages,  divers  curiously  colored  phials,  and 
other  munitions  of  the  jjharmacopceia,  was 
somewhat  startled  to  find  an  exceedingly  fair 
and  graceful  young  lady  established  in  su- 
preme command  of  the  sick-room,  and  issuing 
her  orders  with  the  tact  and  decision  of  one 
to  whom  such  a  situation  was  neither  new  nor 
confusing.  Indeed  shrewd  blows  had  been 
going  now  for  some  time  between  the  Cava- 
liers and  Roundheads,  and  Grace  had  already 
been  often  present  at  the  healing  of  a  broken 
head,  a  sabre-cut,  or  the  dangerous  orifice  of 
a  musket-ball.  Therefore  George,  as  we  have 
said,  thrusting  his  grim  face  into  the  half- 
darkened  chamber,  started  as  though  at  the 
presence  of  an  angel  of  light  when  his  eyes 
encountered  those  of  the  young  lady,  and  it 
was  with  a  degree  of  bashfulness  somewhat 
foreign  to  his  nature,  that  he  assisted  his  new 
acquaintance  in  the  disposition  of  the  cover- 
lets and  pillows,  and  other  arrangements  for 
the  ease  of  the  sufferer,  question  and  reply 
passing  at  the  same  time  in  subdued  whispers, 
which  promoted  a  far  closer  acquaintance  in  a 
short  half-hour  than  would  have  sprung  up 
under  ordinary  circumstances  in  a  month. 

Perhaps  a  woman  never  appears  to  such 
advantage  as  when  tending  the  sick,  moving 
gently  through  the  room,  or  bending  tenderly 
over  the  couch  of  the  sufferer.  George  fol- 
lowed her  about  with  his  eyes,  and  wondered 
as  he  gazed.  This  was  the  sort  of  woman  he 
had  never  seen  before,  or  if  he  had,  only  in 
the  conventional  circles  of  society,  never  as 
now  in  her  own  home,  that  home's  prime  or- 
nament and  chiefest  blessing.  Like  many 
another,  he  had  not  arrived  at  manhood  with- 
out experiencing  certain  partialities  for  those 
of  the  other  sex — here  dazzled  by  a  sparkling 
eye,  there  wooed  by  a  saucy  smile ;  but  his 
experience  had  hitherto  lain  amongst  women 
of  a  far  different  class  and  character  from 
Grace  Allonby.  Phyllis  was  all  he  could  wish, 
nay,  more  boisterous  in  her  glee  than  accorded 
with  George's  melancholy  temperament ;  but 
Phyllis  must  first  of  all  have  a  purse  of  gold 
chucked  into  her  lap — after  that  who  so  kind 
as  Phyllis  ?  Lalage,  again,  required  constant 
devotion  ;  but  it  must  be  offered  at  her  shrine 
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in  public  for  all  the  world  fo  see,  or  it  was 
valueless,  and  lie  who  would  win  her  smiles 
must  be  content  to  take  them  as  they  came, 
share  and  siiare  alike  with  fiftj'  rivals.  So 
George's  higlier  feelings  soon  revolted  from 
free,  flaunting,  flirting  Lalage.  He  had  got 
tired  of  women's  society  altogether,  had  de- 
voted himself  ardently  to  his  profession,  was 
plunged  heart  and  soul  in  the  whirlpool  of 
controversy,  engaged  in  a  struggle  of  con- 
science against  habit,  prejudice,  loyalty,  and 
worldly  honor;  and  now, just  at  the  moment 
when  of  all  times  in  his  career  he  had  least 
leisure  and  least  inclination  to  wear  a  woman's 
chain,  burst  upon  him  the  vision  of  what  had 
been  his  ideal  all  his  life — a  pure,  high-bred, 
high-minded  girl,  simple  and  sincere  as  the 
veriest  wild  flower  in  the  woodland,  yet  cul- 
tivated and  refined  as  the  most  fashionable 
lady  about  the  Court.  Alas,  poor  George 
Effingham  I  It  was  in  short  and  broken 
whispers  that  he  explained  to  her  the  origin 
of  the  duel  which  had  terminated  so  seri- 
ously. For  once  George  found  himself  quite 
eloquent  as  he  defended  his  friend,  and  threw 
all  the  blame  of  the  affiur  on  the  aggressor. 
"  It  was  your  maid,  as  I  understand.  Mistress 
Grace,  who  was  so  shamefully  insulted  by 
Goring,  and  Humphrey  could  not  do  other- 
wise, as  a  man  of  honor  and  a  gentleman,  than 
interpose  in  her  behalf.  Had  it  been  any 
other  swordsman  in  the  army  we  should  have 
liad  the  best  of  it;  but  I  knew  from  the  first 
that  trick  in  tierce  of  the  General's  would  be 
too  much  for  the  young  one.  You  see  he 
feinted  twice,  doubled,  disengaged,  and  then 
came  in  under  the  arm — thus.  Pardon  me, 
madam,"  said  George,  interrupting  himself  as 
he  caught  the  bewildered  expression  of  his 
listener's  countenance,  and  half  laughing  that 
his  own  clumsy  enthusiasm  should  have  be- 
trayed him  into  a  disquisition  on  swordsman- 
sliip  with  a  younn;  lady.  "Pardon  me,  you 
cannot  be  interested  in  such  details,  but  in- 
deed it  was  no  fault  of  Humphrey's  that  he 
was  led  into  this  embroilment.  He  was  al- 
ways a  chivalrous  lad,  and  a  gallant,  and  one 
who  would  face  any  odds  to  defend  the  weak 
against  the  strong."  And  then  he  went  on 
to  tell  her  how  the  young  soldier  now  stretched 
out  so  pale  and  helpless  on  that  bed,  had 
saved  the  child  in  a  deadly  cross  fire  at  the 
attack  of  a  small  redoubt  in  Flanders,  and  had 
held  the  back  door  of  the  farmhouse  in  Wilt- 
shire so  gallantly  with  his  single  rapier  against 
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half  a  score  of  Ireton's  pikes ;  and  how  he 
had  given  quarter  to  the  tall  corj)oral  that 
thrust  at  him  from  behind  after  he  had  taken 
him  prisoner  at  Kineton  ;  and  sundry  other 
anecdotes  illustrative  of  Humphrey's  chivalrv 
and  Humphrey's  tender  heart. 

Grace  listened  wit,h  clasped  hands  and 
streaming  eyes.  "  I  was  stire  it  could  not  be 
his  fault,"  she  said ;  and  equally  sure  she 
would  have  been,  doubtless,  had  all  the  wit- 
nesses sworn  and  all  the  juries  in  England 
found  the  reverse.  Will  any  amount  of  jiroof 
destroy  a  woman's  fiiith  in  the  man  she  has 
once  taken  into  her  heart?  On  the  contrary, 
it  seems  that  the  worse  he  behaves  the  closer 
she  huddles  him  up  and  hides  him  there,  and 
defies  all  truth  and  reason  to  make  her  think 
ill  of  her  nestling.  Verily  he  who  has  a  place 
in  that  sanctum  should  strive  to  bear  himself 
worthily  of  such  unbounded  faith  and  con- 
stancy. "  I  was  sure  it  could  not  be  his  ftuilt," 
she  repeated,  and  removed  the  locks  that  had 
fallen  across  his  brow,  and  propped  the  cushion 
under  his  shoulders  with  such  a  tender  caress- 
ing hand  that  rough  George  Effingham  turned 
his  head  away  to  hide  his  emotion ;  yet  there 
was  a  strange  feeling  as  of  pain  creeping 
about  Ids  heart  too. 

So  they  watched  him  silently  a  little  longer, 
and  presently  he  stirred  and  groaned  and 
moved  as  if  he  would  fain  turn  upon  his  couch, 
but  the  bandages  prevented  him,  and  the  re- 
straint seemed  to  arouse  him,  for  he  opened 
his  eyes  languidly,  looked  around  as  though 
in  search  of  some  one  who  was  missing,  and 
muttered  a  few  indistinct  words,  of  which  his 
listeners  only  caught  the  sounds  "  Mary — 
loyalty — !Mary,"  and  then  groaned  once  more 
and  his  eyes  closed,  and  poor  Grace,  becom- 
ing more  and  more  painfully  alive  to  his  dan- 
ger, thought  for  a  moment  that  he  was  gone. 
It  was  not  so,  however.  A  potion  had  been 
left  by  the  surgeon  to  be  given  the  instant  the 
patient  should  show  signs  of  vitality,  and  the 
two  strangely  assorted  nurses  administered  it 
to  the  best  of  their  abilities,  and  again  sat 
silently  down  in  the  darkened  chamber  to 
watch  his  slumbers  and  await  his  wakening, 
for  on  that  wakening,  so  said  the  leech,  would 
hang  the  issues  of  life  and  death. 

They  might  not  speak  now  even  in  whispers, 
for  such  a  slumber  was  on  no  account  to  be 
broken.  Sir  Giles,  with  a  discretion  that  did 
him  credit,  had  allowed  no  rumors  of  the 
rencontre  to  get  about,  dreading  the  disturb- 
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ance  visitors  might  occasion  at  liis  house, 
^lary,  in  fulfihiieiit  of  lier  duties  about  the 
Queen,  was  ignorant  that  the  man  who  had 
sworn  feahy  to  her  only  the  night  before, 
whose  devotion  conjured  up  the  vision  of  her 
dear  face  even  on  tlie  confines  of  life  and 
deatii,  was  lying  within  a  few  hundred  paces, 
helpless,  wounded,  in  the  extremity  of  dan- 
ger, and  worked  on  in  happy  unconsciousness 
at  her  embroidery,  receiving  and  returning 
the  empty  compliments  of  the  flippant  cour- 
tiers with  her  usual  readiness  and  composure. 
Truth  to  tell,  Mary  had  thought  but  little 
about  him  since  the  morning.  So  tlie  house 
was  quiet,  and  the  dark  sick  room  silent  as 
the  grave,  and  the  two  watchers  sat  busied 
with  tiieir  own  thoughts.  George  Effingham, 
scanning  his  fair  companion  with  an  ever-in- 
creasing interest,  and  she  sitting  with  averted 
face  and  drooping  head,  buried  deep  in 
thought  or  mayhap  in  prayer.  Had  she  heard 
those  few  muttered  words  ?  could  she  inter- 
pret their  meaning  ?  had  they  caused  that 
quiet  look  of  suffering  which  contracted  her 
gentle  features  ?  And  yet  to  have  had  him 
safe  she  would  have  given  liim  up  willingly, 
nay  thankfully,  and  her  tears  flowed  afresh  at 
the  thought;  so,  woman-like,  she  waited  and 
wept  and  watched.  It  was  evening  ere  he 
woke,  the  crisis  was  past,  and  he  was  saved. 
Saved  !  she  could  scarcely  demonstrate  lier 
gratitude  sufficiently.  "With  what  a  pleasant 
smile  she  gave  George  both  her  pretty  hands, 
and  shook  his  own  large  ones  so  kindly  and 
cordially  and  thankfully.  How  she  jilayed 
about  Sir  Giles  with  childlike  glee,  and  dis- 
patched the  servants  here  and  there  in  search 
of  every  comfort  and  luxury  that  could  be 
wanted  during  the  next  month,  and  tripped 
up  and  down  staii's  in  person  after  every  thing 
she  liad  ordered,  and  finally  flung  herself  into 
Mary  Cave's  arms,  and  burst  out  wee])ing  yet 
again,  vowing  "she  was  so  happy — so  linppy! 
she  liad  never  been  so  lia])py  in  lier  life  be- 
fore." iJeep  and  anxious  tiioughts  had  made 
their  home  too  in  the  breast  of  that  composed 
and  dignified  lady.  From  the  moment  of  her 
return,  wlien  she  had  been  informed  of  Ilum- 
])hrey's  danger,  she  too  had  watched  anxiously 
for  the  issues  of  life  and  deatli,  had  felt  more 
than  jiity,  more  tlian  interest,  for  the  gallant 
vvarm-liearted  youth  who  had  given  liimself 
up  to  lier  with  such  devotion  and  self-aban- 
donment. She  had  crept  to  the  chamber- 
door,  had  listened  to  the  heavy  breathing  of 
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the  sleeper,  had  trembled  from  head  to  foot 
for  the  result  of  his  awakening,  and  when  the 
moment  of  relief  at  length  arrived,  had  sent 
back  the  tears  that  longed  to  burst  forth  with 
an  eff'ort  of  which  slio  alone  was  ca])able. 
Stately  and  unmoved  slie  came  to  lopk  at  him 
once  where  lie  lay :  his  eye  brightened  as  it 
met  hers,  and,  weak  as  lie  was,  he  strove  to 
take  her  hand.  He  went  to  sleep  again  quite 
quietly  after  that,  happy  and  peaceful,  like  a 
child. 

George  Effingham,  going  back  to  his  quar- 
ters loaded  with  the  thanks  and  gratitude  of 
the  whole  houseliold,  crossed  the  street  to 
look  up  at  a  certain  window,  where  a  dim 
light  seen  through  the  curtain  Marked  where 
his  sick  comrade  lay,  and  a  figure  flitting 
across  it  ever  and  anon  showed  that  the 
wounded  man  did  not  lie  there  uneared  for. 
George  must  have  been  much  attached  to  his 
brother  officer,  and  much  concerned  for  the 
care  in  which  he  left  him,  to  judge  by  the 
deep  sigh  which  he  heaved,  as  after  a  good 
five  minutes'  watching  he  turned  away  and 
strode  off  to  his  own  lodging. 

A  good  constitution,  unimpaired  by  too 
much  claret,  and  over  which  not  more  than 
five-and-twenty  summers  have  shed  their  roses 
and  their  thorns,  soon  recovers  even  from 
such  an  awkward  injury  as  a  thrust  through 
the  regions  about  the  lungs,  and  the  patient 
in  such  cases  usually  finds  his  relish  and  appe- 
tite for  life  enhanced  in  proportion  to  the  nar- 
row risk  he  has  run  of  losing  it.  A  fortnight 
liad  scarcely  elapsed  from  the  period  of  Hum- 
jihrey's  duel,  ere  he  was  out  of  bed  and  able 
to  enjoy  to  the  utmost  the  many  comforts 
and  pleasures  of  convalescence.  True,  all 
violent  exercise  was  forbidden  for  a  time,  and 
the  sorrel  was  condemned  to  remain  idle  in 
the  stable,  whilst  military  duty  of  course  was 
for  the  present  not  to  be  thought  of;  but  there 
are  certain  circumstances  which  can  make  the 
sofa  a  very  pleasant  exchange  for  the  saddle, 
and  that  soldier  must  indeed  be  devoted  to 
his  profession  who  would  not  sometimes  wish 
to  find  his  tem])orary  bivouac  in  a  fair  lady's 
withdrawing-room. 

A  first-floor  even  in  Oxford,  with  a  solemn 
look-out  upon  the  massive  architecture  of  an 
old  grey  college,  enlivened  ever  and  anon  liy 
a  squadron  of  cavalry  marching  by,  their 
trumpets  sounding,  their  bridles  and  stirrup- 
irons  ringing,  and  their  royal  pennons  flaunt- 
ing on  the  breeze,  or  a  party  of  plumed  and 
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brocaded  courtiers  sweeping  haughtily  up  tlie 
street  with  the  same  air  that  became  their 
stately  persons  and  rich  dresses  so  well  in 
their  own  beloved  Mall — an  easy  couch  drawn 
to  the  window,  and  surrounded  by  all  the  lit- 
tle comfqrts  that  lady  nurses  alone  know  how 
to  gather  round  the  invalid — a  few  late  au- 
tumnal flowers  scattered  tastefully  about  the 
room,  a  low  wainscoted  apartment,  Avith 
carved  and  ornamented  panels,  elaborate  cor- 
nices, Venetian  mirrors,  and  strange  quaint 
corners  and  cupboards,  and  fantastic  ins  and 
outs — two  beautiful  women  pervading  the 
whole,  and  shedding,  as  it  were,  an  atmos- 
phere of  refined  comfort  around,  the  one  wor- 
shipped and  deified  as  a  goddess,  the  other 
loving  and  devoted  as  a  nymph — a  tried  and 
well-known  comrade  continually  dropping  in 
Milh  the  latest  accounts  from  the  army,  the 
freshest  news  from  the  Court — and  a  merry, 
good-humored  host,  never  satisfied  unless  his 
wounded  guest  was  sujjphed  with  the  best  of 
every  thing,  and  continually  devising  new  in- 
dulgences and  luxuries  on  his  behalf — all  this 
combined  to  make  Humphrey's  convalescence 
so  deliglitful  a  process  that  we  are  fain  to  be- 
lieve the  only  person  who  experienced  a  slight 
feeling  of  disappointment  when  he  made  his 
first  journey  round  the  room,  with  the  aid  of 
George  Effingham's  strong  arm  and  a  crutch, 
was  the  restored  sufferer  himself,  so  happy 
had  he  been  in  his  illness,  so  loth  was  he  to 
become  once  more  independent  of  the  care 
and  kindness  to  which  he  had  got  accustomed. 
Sir  Giles  was  frequently  absent  on  his  mili- 
tary duties,  so  the  two  ladies  and  the  two 
young  Cavalier  officers  were  thrown  almost 
constantly  together,  for  George  Effingham 
esteemed  it  prudent  to  keep  as  quiet  as  possi- 
ble after  the  duel,  and  Mary  Cave  easily  ob- 
tained leave  from  her  good-natured  mistress 
to  devote  as  much  time  as  she  pleased  to  the 
amusement  of  the  wounded  hero.  Any  thing 
in  the  shape  of  sentiment  found  its  way  too 
surely  to  Henrietta's  heart,  and  her  lively  im- 
agination had  already  constructed  a  sufficiently 
interesting  love  tale  out  of  the  materials  she 
was  at  no  loss  to  gather  from  her  gossiping 
courtiers.  A  beautiful  woman,  a  pretty  wait- 
ing-maid, a  duel  with  Goring,  and  a  handsome 
young  soldier  run  through  the  body,  consti- 
tuted a  framework  on  which  to  elaborate  a 
romance  voluminous  as  the  Grand  Cyrus  it- 
self. So  the  quartette  sat  and  amused  each 
other  day  by  day,  three  of  them  rapidly  and 


steadily  imbibing  that  delicious  poison  which, 
like  the  fruit  gathered  from  the  tree  of  knowl- 
edge, gives  the  first  insight  into  the  inner 
life,  and  darkens  the  outer  one  forever  after- 
wards. 

Mary  alone  seemed  to  boast  immunity  from 
the  disease.  She  had  had  it,  she  thought, 
like  the  measles  or  the  small-))ox,  and,  except 
in  a  very  modified  form,  scarce  worth  appre- 
hension. She  was  safe  from  a  fresh  attack. 
How  it  had  scarred  and  altered  her  is  no 
matter.  The  visible  face  was  still  fresh  and 
rosy  and  radiant,  if  her  heart  had  grown  pre- 
maturely old  and  hard  and  withered ;  the 
process  of  petrifaction  had  been  jDainful,  no 
doubt.  Experience,  liowever,  had  not  Ijlinded 
her,  and  she  alone  of  the  four  com])anions  saw 
clearly  and  judged  rightly  of  what  was  going 
on.  She  said  as  much  one  afternoon  over  her 
embroidery,  as  they  sat  watching  the  early 
sunset  gilding  the  opposite  wall,  plunged  in  a 
delicious  day-dream,  from  which,  even  while 
she  spoke,  she  felt  it  M'as  cruelty  to  wake 
them.  It  was  the  very  day  on  which  Bosville 
had  made  his  first  tour  round  the  room,  hav- 
ing previously  received  a  ceremonious  visit  of 
congratulation  from  his  late  antagonist;  for 
Goring,  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  wounded 
man  was  out  of  danger,  had  thought  it,  as  he 
said,  but  common  politeness  to  inquire  after 
him,  and  had  spent  half  an  hour  by  his  couch, 
during  which  he  had  made  a  thousand  pro- 
fessions of  regard  and  friendship,  and  ren- 
dered himself  vastly  agreeable  to  the  two 
gentlemen.  Of  the  ladies,  Mary  despised  his 
character  thoroughly,  though  she  admired  his 
talents;  and  as  for  Grace,  if  looks  of  scorn 
and  hatred  could  kill,  she  would  have  run 
him  through  the  body  as  he  stood  there  upon 
the  floor. 

"  Tis  an  idle  winter,"  quoth  Mary,  bending 
low  over  her  sewing,  and  turning  her  head 
away,  for  she  was  not  insensible  to  the  pain 
her  words  would  too  surely  inflict ;  "  and  yet, 
from  what  Lord  Goring  tells  us,  there  is  still 
work  to  be  done  down  in  the  west.  What 
say  you.  Captain  Effingham,  a  squadron  of 
Cavaliers  with  Prince  Kupert  in  Gloucester- 
shire were  merrier  company  than  two  quiet 
dames  in  an  Oxford  lodging-house  ? — a  good 
horse  and  a  demi-pique  saddle  a  more  health- 
restoring  resting-place  than  yonder  easy 
couch  by  the  Avindow  ?  "  Mary  spoke  quickly 
and  uneasily,  her  color  went  and  came,  and 
she  could  not  forbear  glancing  towards  Hum- 
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phre}',  whose  pale  clieek  crimsoned  immcdi- 1 
ately,  and  who  turned  on  her  a  look  of  pain 
and  reproach  that  well  nij^hhrought  the  tears 
to  her  eyes.  Grace  looked  scared  and  con- 
fused. Site  did  nDt  think  her  patient  was 
well  enongh  yet  for  a  dcmi-pique  saddle.  It 
was  any  thing  but  an  idle  winter  to  lier.  She 
glanced  fondly  and  gratefully  at  Eflingham, 
and  George  felt  his  great  strong  heart  thrill 
and  hound  with  pleasure  as  he  replied. 

"  Wc  must  not  move  him  just  yet,  Mistress 
Mary.  Such  a  wound  as  his  might  open  again, 
and  if  it  did  all  the  doctors  in  Oxford  could 
not  save  him.  When  he  gets  better  he  is  to 
have  a  troop  of  '  The  Lambs,'*  so  Hopton 
tells  me,  and  then  he  will  probably  soon  qual- 
ify himself  for  your  nursing  once  more.  As 
for  me,"  added  Effingham,  darkly,  '"I  doubt 
if  I  shall  ever  draw  sword  to  the  old  war-cry 
again." 

"  You,  too,  have  been  idle  long  enough," 
replied  Mary,  with  a  piercing  glance,  under 
which  George  winced  and  lowered  his  eyes. 
"The  blade  will  get  rusty  that  rests  in  the 
scabbard.  There  are  other  wounds  to  be 
taken  than  those  dealt  by  a  pair  of  dark  eyes, 
Captain  Effingham,  and  Oxford  is  a  bad  i)lace 
for  you,  for  more  reasons  than  one.  Listen;  " 
she  drew  him  aside  into  the  window,  and 
whispered  so  low  as  not  to  be  overheard, 
though  Humphrey's  eyes  wandered  uneasily 
after  her  motions.  "  You  are  too  good  to 
fight  a  losing  battle  all  your  days.  You  do 
not  know  what  it  is ;  better  not  learn  the  les- 
son. Take  my  advice,  strike  your  tents, 
sound  'boots  and  saddles!'  Go  back  into 
active,  stirring  life,  it  is  your  element,  and 
forget  the  dream  you  have  been  dreaming 
already  too  long." 

Effingham  started,  glanced  uneasily  at 
Grace,  and  replied  at  once : — 

"  My  sword  may  rust,  and  welcome.  Mis- 
tress Mary.  It  has  been  drawn  too  often  al- 
ready in  a  bad  cause.  Must  we  all  think 
there  is  no  duty  to  fulfil  in  life  but  to  tilt  at 
each  other's  throats  ?  Must  we  all  be  as  hot- 
headed, and  foolhardy,  and  inconsiderate  as 
that  romantic  boy  on  the  sofa  yonder  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  pity  you  are  not,"  she  replied 
quickly,  with  a  glance  of  admiration,  almost 

*  So  called  from  their  wearing;  -nMte  doublets. 
Sir  John  Suckling  had  a  troop  in  them  called  the 
•'  coxcomb  troop,"  from  the  splendor  of  their  ap- 
pointment?. Like  "the  Duke's"  dandies  in  the 
Peninsula  these  coxcombs  were  not  found  to  be  the 
laii  iu  tlie  fray. 
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tenderness,  at  the  wounded  youth.  "Poor 
boy,  he  is  one  in  a  million,  but  it  is  of  you, 
Captain  Effingham,  that  I  wish  to  speak.  Y'ou 
are  watched  here  in  Oxford ;  your  opinions 
are  known.  It  was  but  last  evening  they 
talked  of  you  in  the  Queen's  apartments. 
They  turned  it  all  to  jest,  of  course,  as  they 
do  every  thing;  but  such  jests  are  pointed 
and  dangerous;  it  is  better  not  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  them.  Take  my  advice,  leave  Oxford, 
keep  your  heart  unscathed  and  your  head 
upon  your  shoulders ;  another  day  or  two  and 
it  may  be  too  late  !  " 

Effingham  bowed  and  sat  down  again.  He 
seemed  to  be  revolving  her  counsel  thought- 
fully in  his  mind  ;  but  he  gazed  at  Grace  the 
while,  and  Grace  looked  anxiously  at  Hum- 
phrey, whose  eyes  wandered  after  Mary  as 
she  moved  about  the  room ;  and  so  the  four 
played  on  their  game  at  cross-purposes,  and 
derived,  doubtless,  scrme  incomprehensible  sat- 
isfaction from  the  pastime.  At  length  the 
fair  disturber  of  their  peace  approached  the 
sofa  once  more. 

"I  am  going  into  waiting  to-night,"  she 
said  to  BosviUe,  with  one  of  her  sunny,  win- 
ning looks.  "  The  Queen  will  ask  me  how 
you  are  ;  when  shall  I  say  you  will  be  ready 
for  your  command  ?  " 

His  eye  sparkled  :  he  seemed  a  new  man. 

"  In  a  week  at  farthest,"  said  he  boldly. 
"  The  day  after  I  can  get  into  the  saddle  I 
will  be  with  them.  Thank  you  for  the  inter- 
est you  take  in  me — thank  you  for  all  your 
kindness."  He  seized  her  hand,  and  Grace 
walked  away  to  arrange  the  flowers  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room.  "I  loill  be  worthy," 
he  whispered,  the  tears  starting  to  his  eyes, 
for  he  was  still  weak  from  loss  of  blood. 
"  ♦  Loyalty  before  all.' " 

"  '  Loyalty  before  all ! ' "  she  repeated  in 
her  sweet,  low  voice,  returning  the  pressure 
of  his  thin,  Avasted  fingers ;  and  from  that 
moment  the  patient  was  a  convalescent,  and 
on  the  road  to  a  rapid  recovery. 

So  Mary  went  ofl"  to  dress  for  her  courtly 
duties,  and  Effingham,  with  a  heavy  heart, 
took  leave  of  his  kind  friends,  and  left  the 
well-known  room,  with  its  many  attractions, 
for  his  lonely  lodging — how  dreary  by  the 
contrast !  and  Grace,  who  could  not  bear  to- 
night of  all  nights  to  be  left  alone  with  the 
patient,  betook  herself  to  her  chamber, 
whither,  as  Ave  dislike  to  see  young  ladies  in 
tears,  we  will  not  folio v/  her;  and  Humphrey, 
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left  alone  in  tlie  darkening  twilight,  sank  into 
a  refreshing  sleep,  gilded  with  dreams  of  a 
pair  of  loving  eyes,  and  a  fair  fond  face,  and  a 
soft  voice  that  whispered  ever,  "  Loyalty 
before  all !  " 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what's  come  to  my 
young  lady,"  observed  Faith  to  a  staid  and 
sober  personnge,  who  now  seldom  left  her 
side.  "  She's  been  and  locked  herself  into 
b.er  room  again,  and  when  I  knock  at  the 
door,  it's  '  Presently,  Faith,  presently,'  and  I 
can't  see  through  the  keyhole,  for  she's  gone 
and  left  the  key  in  it,  but  by  tlie  sound  of  her 
voice  I'll  be  sworn — that  Is,"  amended  the 
pretty  Puritan,  catching  herself  up — "  I  would 
venture  to  affirm,  she's  been  crying;  and  what 
that's  for,  with  all  she  can  want  in  the  house, 
and  the  Captain  out  of  danger — bless  his 
handsome  face  and  bold  spirit,  (though  sin- 
ful)— is  clean  past  me!  " 

"  Women  Is  mostly  •  unaccountable,"  re- 
pled  the  individual  addressed,  writhing  his 
grim  features  into  the  semblance  of  a  smile. 
"  Young  ones  'specially,  though  I'm  not  sure 
that  the  middle-aged  isn't  the  most  tricksome. 
Perhaps  they  live  and  learn  ;  live  and  learn. 
Mistress  Faith,  like  their  betters,  but  they 
can't  be  expected  to  be  reasonable  like  and 
understanding  for  all  that,  poor  things  ;  it's  a 
lower  creation,  there's  no  doubt  it's  a  lower 
creation,  and  unaccountable  accordinglj'." 

It  may  be  remarked  that  our  friend  Dj-- 
mocke's  philosophy,  for  Dymocke,  we  need 
hardly  inform  the  reader,  it  was  who 
spoke,  was  of  a  somewhat  vague  and  misty 
nature,  inconsequent  in  its  arguments  and  in- 
conclusive in  its  results,  and  as  such  he  doubt- 
less considered  it  adapted  for  the  softer  sex, 
for  Dymocke,  though  professing,  and  indeed 
demonstrating,  a  great  regard  and  affection 
for  that  division  of  the  species,  still  invariably 
assumed  the  attitude  of  superiority  which  he 
deemed  becoming  the  dignity  of  the  nobler 
variety,  and  was  looked  up  to  and  reverenced 
by  the  women  accordingly.  He  and  Faith, 
since  the  midnight  recontre,  and  subsequent 
removal  of  Humphrey  to  Sir  Giles  Allonby's 
lodgings,  had  become  inseparable,  a  sense  of 
favor  and  protection  on  the  one  hand,  accom- 
panied by  a  strong  partiality  for  a  young  and 
pretty  face,  and  a  consciousness  of  gratitude 
and  inferiority,  with  a  charitable  desire  for 
the  conversion  of  a  sinner  on  the  other,  ce- 
menting their  friendship  into  an  Intimacy  that 
every  day  assumed  a  more  tender  character. 
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There  Is  nothing  makes  a  woman  so  keen  as 
the  chance  of  a  proselyte.  It  stirs  up  in  her 
the  chief  characteristics  of  her  organization — 
her  natural  benevolence,  her  religious  zeal, 
her  unaccountable  delight  in  upsetting  all 
pre-existing  arrangements,  her  little  sjiice  of 
contradiction,  and  her  Innate  love  of  change. 
It  Is  such  a  pleasing  excitement,  and  she  per- 
suades herself  she  is  doing  so  much  good  all 
the  time,  so  she  cojiverts  him,  or  ^^fverts  him, 
no  matter  which,  and  when  she  has  turned 
him  completely  round  to  her  own  way  of 
thinking,  finds  herself,  after  all,  somewhat  dis- 
satisfied with  the  result. 

Many  an  argument  did  Faith  hold  with  her 
admirer  upon  all  the  vexed  questions  of  the 
day,  standing,  as  she  did  now,  with  her  mis- 
tress's garments  thrown  over  her  arm,  and  a 
lighted  candle  in  her  hand,  wherewith  she 
illumined  passages,  staircases,  entrance  halls, 
and  such  out-of-the-way  places  as  she  selected 
for  the  theatre  of  her  discourse.  Faith's 
strongest  point  had  hitherto  been  the  unlaw- 
fulness of  using  weapons  of  fleshly  warfare, 
even  in  self-defence,  but  she  had  been  beaten 
somewhat  from  this  by  the  events  of  the  last 
fortnight,  and  the  gallant  stand  made  by  her 
protector  with  his  oaken  cudgel  in  her  de- 
fence. Now,  however,  this  attack  of  her  ad- 
mirer on  the  sex  roused  her  to  make  use  of 
her  old  argument,  and  she  replied  with  con- 
siderable volubility  and  a  heightened  color, 
"  Lower  creature  or  not.  Master  Hugh,  and 
unaccountable,  li  you  please,  leastways  we  use 
the  weapons  of  sense  and  reason  In  our 
behalf,  not  ranting  like  you  men,  with  your 
weapons  out  at  every  wry  word,  and  a  stout 
cudgel  ready  to  enforce  your  arguments  as  you 
call  them  :  pretty  arguments,  forsooth  !  And 
call  yourselves  reasoning  creatures ;  get  along 
with  you,  do  !  " 

"  An  oak  cudgel  was  the  best  argument 
t'other  night,  Mistress  Faith,"  replied  Dy- 
mocke; "d'ye  think  wild  Goring  and  his 
troop  of  roaring  flv-by-nights  would  have 
listened  to  any  other  ?  What  would  you 
have  had  me  do  less  when  lie  lifted  thy  veil, 
the  villain,  and  I  tripped  him  up  and  laid  him 
on  his  back  on  the  jvivement  ere  he  could  cry 
'  hold  ?  '  What  wouldst  thou  have  done  thy- 
self, lass,  answer  me  that.  If  I  hadn't  been 
too  quick  for  him,  general  of  horse  though 
he  be  ?  " 

"  I  should  not  have  offered  him  the  other 
cheek,  for  sure,"  replied  Faith,  demurely; 
and  Dymocke,  taking  the  hint,  put  a  period  to 
the  conversation  by  another  of  those  practical 
rejoinders  which  the  proverb  Informs  us  are 
only  appropriate  when  the  "  gorse  is  in 
bloom." 
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CHAPTER  XVI. — THE  QUEEN's  APARTMENTS. 


In  tliree  days  Humphrey  was  sufficiently 
recovered  to  go  abroad  and  taste  the  fresh  air 
out  of  doors,  a  cordial  best  appreciated  by  the 
sufferer  who  has  been  long  confined  to  a  sick 
room.  In  tliree  more  he  was  sent  for  by 
the  Queen,  whose  curiosity  had  been  much 
roused  by  the  history  of  the  quarrel  and  tlie 
duel,  wliose  interest,  moreover,  had  been  ex- 
cited by  Mary's  account  of  the  wounded  man's 
chivalrous  and  romantic  character,  and  who 
had  seen  with  her  own  eyes  that  he  was  well- 
favored,  which  with  Henrietta  added  consid- 
erably to  the  chances  of  a  courtier's  advance- 
ment. 

"  You  must  bring  your  young  cJievalier  to 
my  private  receptions,  Marie,"  said  the  good- 
natured  Queen,  with  her  arch  smile.  "  Not 
on  the  great  nights  when  his  Majesty  comes, 
and  we  are  all  as  grave  as  councillors,  and 
retire  when  the  clock  strikes  ten,  but  to  one 
of  my  own  quiet  evenings,  when  we  will  su]) 
in  the  Kound  Koom,  and  Lady  Carlisle  shall 
sing  us  a  new  '  roman,'  and  Kirke  tell  us  her 
wickedest  stories,  and  we  will  console  the 
poor  youth  that  he  has  got  well  so  soon,  and 
lost  the  pleasure  of  being  nursed  by  the 
pretty  Marie.  Are  you  very  fond  of  him, 
Migrwnne  ?  " 

"  I  have  never  said  so,  Madame,"  answered 
Mary  with  quiet  composure,  but  with  a  slight 
elevation  of  the  head  and  neck  that  made  her 
look  far  more  like  a  queen  than  the  thought- 
less little  lady  who  questioned  her.  "  It  is 
not  my  custom  to  make  confessions,  and  if  it 
were,  I  have  here  nothing  to  confess." 

"  But  there  is  another,"  interposed  Henri- 
etta, eagerly.  "Ah,  now  I  see  it  all;  Grace, 
that  is  her  name.  I  know  her,  I  have  seen 
her;  dark-haired  and  gracietise,  with  ^petite 
mine.  You  are  jealous,  Marie  ;  jealous,  and 
with  good,  reason,  the  gracieuse  is  a  danger- 
ous rival,  the  wounded  man  cannot  run  away 
from  her  charms.  She  is  always  in  the  house, 
and  my  poor  Marie  has  been  obliged  to  be 
about  our  person  here.  She  has  lost  him  to 
the  gracieuse,  and  she  is  jealous.  My  proud 
Marie  jealous  like  any  other  woman,  after  all; 
•'t  is  too  good  a  joke ! "  And  Henrietta,  who 
•was  not  particular  wliy  she  laughed,  so  long 
as  she  did  laugh,  broke  out  into  a  peal  of 
hilarity,  and  clapped  her  hands  like  a  merry, 
mischievous,  light-hearted  child. 

Mary  laughed  too,  a  low,  silvery,  pleasant 
laugh.     Had  her  mistress  been  a  better  judge 


of  human  nature  she  would  have  detected  in 
that  laugh  no  wounded  feelings,  no  jealous 
ajjprehensions,  nothing  but  a  proud  conscious- 
ness of  power,  an  unshaken  security  in  her 
own  dominion,  perhaps  a  touch  of  pity,  per- 
laps  a  shadow  of  regret  that  she  was  not 
more  engrossed  with  her  conquest.  Yet  she 
had  never  liked  Bosville  so  well  as  at  that 
moment. 

They  were  pleasant  little  meetings,  those 
private  receptions  of  the  Queen  at  Merton 
College.  That  they  conduced  in  any  degree 
to  the  stability  of  the  rojal  party  few  will  be 
found  to  assert,  but  none  can  deny  that  they 
furthered  to  a  considerable  extent  the  con- 
sumption of  well-cooked  dishes  and  sparkling 
wines,  the  expenditure  of  much  compliment 
and  small-talk,  not  to  mention  a  large  amount 
of  flirtation  and  intrigue,  political  as  well  as 
private,  and  the  occasional  exchange  of  vows 
not  sanctioned  by  the  Church.  The  Puritans 
held  these  meetings  in  especial  reprobation, 
and  from  Jezebel  downwards,  esteemed  no  re- 
proachful name  too  abusive  with  which  to  vilify 
the  royal  lady  who  presided  over  them ; 
whilst  many  a  wise  head  amongst  the  old 
Cavalier  party,  and  the  more  exjierienced 
advisers  of  the  King,  opined  that  neither  Ire- 
ton's  pikes  nor  Cromwell's  Ironsides  had  in- 
flicted half  such  deadly  Avounds  on  their  Sove- 
reign's cause  as  the  empty,  scheming,  under- 
hand circle  of  selfish  gallants  and  flaunting 
dames  that  surrounded  his  misguided  wife. 
Yet  Charles  could  never  be  brought  to  believe 
it.  With  the  touching  obstinacy  of  a  weak, 
yet  conscientious  and  enthusiastic  nature,  he 
lavished  on  Henrietta  a  blind  adoration  that 
she  seems  thoroughly  to  have  despised.  He 
confided  to  her  all  his  most  secret  schemes, 
even  to  the  meditated  treacheries  that  he 
seems  to  have  persuaded  himself  were  not 
only  venial,  but  meritorious  ;  he  laid  bare  for 
her  his  whole  heart,  with  all  its  short-comings 
and  all  its  weaknesses ;  he  reversed  the  order 
of  the  sexes  in  looking  up  to  her  for  advice 
and  assistance,  and  she  despised  him  accord- 
ingl)'.  It  is  a  fatal  mistake.  Fond  as  women 
are  of  power,  gladly  as  they  see  the  man  they 
love  at  their  feet,  thrilling  as  is  the  delicious 
consciousness  that  their  lightest  word  can 
tame  and  turn  the  rougher  nature  to  their 
will,  yet,  when  the  moment  of  danger  and 
difficulty  really  comes,  if  he  cannot  act  for 
himself,  and  for  her  too;  if  he  cannot  stand 
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up  and  take  tlie  brunt  of  all,  and  shield  her, 
so  to  speak,  with  his  body ;  if  he  quails  be- 
neath the  storm  and  leans  upon  her,  the 
weaker  reed,  for  support,  he  is  never  a  man 
to  her  again. 

Charles,  in  his  council  or  his  closet,  wriliiig 
in  cij)her  to  his  generals,  or  armed  in  mail 
and  ])Iate  at  the  head  of  his  army,  was  never 
apart  from  his  Queen  in  spirit.  Every  action 
of  his  life,  every  one  of  his  letters,  every  turn 
he  made  out  of  the  judicious  path,  proves 
beyond  a  doubt  the  romantic  affection  lie 
cherished  for  that  empty  flirting  little  French- 
woman. She  was  never  out  of  his  thoughts. 
Let  us  see  how  she  returned  the  love  of  the 
ill-fated  king. 

Sitting  on  a  low  ottoman,  sparkling  with 
diamonds,  a  huge  feathered  fan  in  one  hand, 
and  setting  down  with  the  other  an  empty 
coffee-cup  on  a  richly  chased  salver  held  by  a 
black  page-boy,  Henrietta  looked  more  bril- 
liant than  usual  as  she  carried  on  a  lively  con- 
versation with  a  plain,  sallow  gentleman,  who 
ajipeared  to  occu])y  a  high  place  in  her 
Majesty's  favor.  Lord  Jermyn  knew  his 
power  well,  and  made  unsjjaring  use  of  it. 
With  no  very  pleasing  exterior,  none  of  the 
physical  advantages  which  are  generally  sup- 
posed to  make  such  way  in  a  lady's  good 
graces,  and  to  which  she  was  quite  as  fully 
alive  as  the  rest  of  her  sex,  he  had  obtained 
an  ascendancy  over  the  Queen  which  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  his  extraordinary  knowl- 
edge of  character,  liis  facility  for  adapting 
liimself  to  the  tastes  and  adopting  the  opin- 
ions of  those  whose  favor  he  thought  it  worth 
his  while  to  cultivate,  and  above  all,  his  pre- 
eminent talent  for,  and  unconquerable  love  of, 
that  complicated  system  of  intrigue  which 
ruled  the  whole  Court,  and  originating  in  the 
Queen's  own  private  apartments,  spread  Its 
meshes  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  En- 
land,  nullifying  the  deliberations  of  the  wise, 
and  paralyzing  the  blows  of  the  strong. 

She  was  conversing  with  him  in  a  low- 
voice,  mingling  the  most  important  political 
topics,  the  secret  counsels  of  her  liusband,  and 
the  private  intelligence  from  his  generals,  with 
the  extravagant  language  of  gallantry  then  in 
vogue,  with  the  lightest  jests,  the  silliest  gos- 
sip and  the  emptiest  laughter  that  ever  floated 
tln-ough  a  drawing-room.  Ills  manner  was 
that  of  respectful  admiration  while  he  listened, 
yet  there  was  at  times  an  expression  of  au- 
thority in  his  eye,  and  tone  of  sarcasm  in  his 


voice,  that  argued  his  consciousness  of  Ins  own 
]50wer,  and  the  value  in  which  he  was  held  by 
the  voluble  Queen.  As  he  leaned  over  her 
reclining  figure,  and  replied  in  corres])onding 
tones  to  her  whispered  confidences,  the  pair 
had  far  more  the  appearance  of  a  lover  and 
his  mistress  than  a  subject  and  a  sovereign. 

Partly  concealed  by  an  old  Japanese  screen 
of  grotesque  carving  and  quaint  ornament, 
but  with  ringing  laugh  and  lively  sally,  de- 
claring plainly  their  whereabout,  Lord  Ber- 
nard Stuart  and  Mrs.  Kirke  carried  on  an 
amicable  warfare,  according  to  their  wont, 
half  jest,  half  earnest,  sparkling  with  quips 
and  innuendoes  and  playful  satire,  and  many 
a  phrase  implying  for  more  than  met  the  ear, 
with  as  much  freedom  from  restraint  as 
though  they  had  been  a  hundred  leagues  from 
the  presence  of  royalty.  The  young  noble- 
man was  attending  on  her  Majesty  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  his  duty;  and  a  very  pleasant  duty 
it  seemed  to  be,  judging  by  the  expression  of 
his  handsome  countenance,  enhanced  by  the 
uniform  of  the  Life  Guards,  wlilch  he  com- 
manded. A  breastplate,  back-piece,  and 
cuisses  of  steel,  set  ofl"  his  fine  figure  and 
chivalrous  features  to  the  best  advantage, 
whilst  the  rich  lace  on  his  buff  surcoat,  the 
delicate  embroidery  of  his  collar,  and  gaudy 
folds  of  his  crimson  silk  scarf,  tempered  with 
an  air  of  courtly  splendor  these  warlike  acces- 
sories of  costume.  Long  fair  curls,  soft  and 
perfumed  like  a  woman's,  floated  over  his 
shoulders ;  as  Mrs.  Kirke  looked  up  in  his 
face  from  the  low  couch  on  which  she  had 
placed  herself,  she  could  not  withhold  from 
that  handsome  smiling  countenance  a  part  of 
the  admiration  which  she  believed  in  her 
heart  to  be  alone  due  to  a  certain  pair  of  arch 
blue  eyes  and  a  certain  mischievous  dlmjiled 
smile  that  met  her  in  the  glass  every  day. 
Like  many  another  carpet  knight.  Lord 
Bernard  was  no  contemptible  adversary  to 
encounter  when  blows  were  falling  thick  and 
fast  on  a  stricken  field.  On  more  than  one 
occasion  he  had  petitioned  in  his  own  name, 
and  that  of  the  brother  coxcombs  whom  he 
commanded,  for  leave  to  abandon  their  j^e- 
cullar  duty  of  guarding  the  King's  person, 
and  to  charge  In  the  van  with  Prince  Ilupert 
and  his  desperadoes.  The  stanch,  stern  L-on- 
sides,  the  grim  Presbyterian  pikemen,  found 
these  curled  Malignants  very  fiends  in  fight- 
ing; and  though  they  compared  them  ener- 
_  getically  to  Absalom  and  other  good-looking 
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reprobates,  and  cursed  them  with  fervent 
piety,  yet  did  they  go  down  before  tliem  hke 
barley  in  harvest-time  notwithstanding. 

Now,  Iiowever,  Lord  Bernard  was  on  guard, 
and  liis  own  sense  of  responsibility  not  per- 
mitting him  to  retire  to  rest,  whilst  the 
Queen's  partiality  for  handsome  faces  afforded 
him  a  certain  welcome  in  her  private  apart- 
ments, he  was  combining  duty  with  pleasure 
by  flirting  furiously  with  Mrs.  Kirke — a  lady 
for  whom  he  openly  avowed  an  ardent  attach- 
ment, which  she  as  openly  returned,  and 
■which  was  not  likely  to  do  either  of  them  the 
slightest  harm. 

Some  men  might  have  been  in  danger,  too, 
for  the  Syren  was  a  fearfully  well-favored 
Syren,  and  sat  upon  her  rock  in  the  most 
bewitching  of  attitudes,  and  sang  her 
seducing  song  in  the  most  enchanting  of 
tones.  Besides,  she  had  spent  her  whole  life 
in  the  luring  of  mariners;  had  stranded  them 
by  scores  on  different  shoals  and  quicksands ; 
had  frightened  them  and  teased  them,  and 
ducked  them  and  drowned  them,  and  never 
wet  her  own  feet,  so  she  boasted,  in  the  pro- 
cess. 

If  Lord  Bernard  had  only  admired  blue 
eyes  and  golden  locks,  and  smiles  and  dini])les, 
and  white  skins  and  dazzling  teeth,  he  had 
been  in  danger  too ;  but  the  Life-Guardsman's 
heart  was  of  capacious  proportions  —  con- 
structed, so  to  speak,  in  compartments,  of 
which  he  could  empty  a  drawer  at  any  time 
to  make  room  for  fresher  contents ;  or  if  need 
were,  shut  it  up  and  desist  from  using  it  al- 
together. So  the  pair  were  but  fencing  with 
buttons  on  their  foils,  after  all. 

Their  engagement  was  at  its  height :  she 
was  shaking  her  curls  like  a  shower  of  gold 
all  over  her  saucy  face  and  white  shapely  neck 
and  shoulders;  he  was  picking  up  the  fan  she 
had  purposely  dropped,  and  pressing  it  en- 
thusiastically to  his  lips,  when  the  Queen 
called  him  suddenly  to  her  side  ;  and  Lord 
Bernard,  at  once  changing  his  manner  for 
one  of  the  most  reserved  and  stately  de- 
corum, returned  the  fan  with  a  profound  bow, 
and  stalked  across  the  room  to  wait  her 
Majesty's  commands  with  another  solemn  and 
reverential  obeisance. 

She  was  determined  to  punish  Jermyn  for 
sometliing  he  had  said  ;  womanlike,  she  had 
no  difficulty  in  finding  an  opportunity.  Hand- 
some Lord  Bernard  had  been  always  rather  a 
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favorite,  so  she  beckoned  liim  across  to  her, 
and  the  Life  Guardsman  obeyed  accordingly. 

"  Lady  Carlisle  tells  me  you  have  a  vacancy 
in  the  troop,  my  lord  ?  "  she  said,  pushing 
away  the  little  black  boy  to  make  room  for 
the  young  nobleman — an  action  not  lost  upon. 
Jermyn,  and  the  observation  of  which  did 
not  improve  the  expression  of  his  sallow  face  ; 
"  if  so,  I  have  already  disposed  of  it." 

"  If  your  Majesty  condescends  to  review  us 
again,  we  shall  have  nothing  but  vacancies 
left,"  was  the  reply ;  "  we  cannot  sustain  the 
bright  glances  of  yourself  and  your  ladies ; 
they  pierce  our  breastplates,  and  wither  us  up 
like  roses  in  the  noon-day  sun.  With  regard 
to  a  vacancy,  there  was  none  in  the  force 
when  I  inspected  it  this  evening  at  curfew. 
Lady  Carlisle,  however,  w^as  later  than  usual 
in  the  presence — she  may  liave  made  one 
since  then." 

Lord  Bernard  was  a  courtier,  but  he  was  a 
commanding  officer  as  well,  and  the  instincts 
of  the  latter  will  always  predominate  over 
every  other  consideration.  He  did  not  ap- 
prove of  this  interference  with  his  preroga- 
tive, and  lie  did  not  care  if  the  Queen  and 
Lady  Carlisle  both  knew  it. 

Henrietta  laughed.  "  What  say  you,  Lucy?  " 
she  called  out  to  her  favorite,  who  was  work- 
ing quietly  with  Mary  Cave  at  the  far  end  of 
the  room,  "  have  you  been  tamjiering  with 
Lord  Bernard's  command  since  nightfall  ?  If 
not,  we  want  a  vacancy,  and  you  liave  our 
commands  to  go  and  kill  us  a  Life  Guardsman 
before  su])per  time." 

Lady  Carlisle  looked  up  with  her  calm  in- 
nocent smile. 

'•  Shall  1  I)egin  with  Lord  Bernard  himself, 
Madame  ?  "  she  asked  ;  "  he  seems  half  dead 
already ;  unless  you,  Mrs.  Kirke,  will  finish 
what  you  have  nearly  accomplished  so  well." 

Mrs.  Kirke  did  not  like  Lady  Carlisle ;  she 
was  no  match  for  her,  and  she  knew  it ;  the 
peeress,  in  addition  to  an  immovable  coun- 
tenance, possessing  the  immense  advantage 
of  hesitating  at  nothing.  But  she  never  re- 
fused an  appeal  to  arms  even  when  sure  of 
being  worsted,  so  she  laughed  merrily,  and 
answered — 

"I  only  kill  my  foes,  and  that  when  I  am 
angry.  Now,  Lord  Bernard  and  I  have 
hardly  quarrelled  once  the  whole  night.  I 
am  not  like  Lady  Carlisle :  my  ship  is  but  a 
poor  little  privateer,  with  letters  of  marque 
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against  the  enemy — not  a  pirate,  that  destroys 
both  sides  alike,  and  knows  no  distinction 
when  she  has  hoisted  the  black  flag !  " 

"  You  are  quite  right  not  to  sail  under  false 
colors,"  answered  Lady  Carlisle,  with  such  a 
clear,  guileless  look  full  Into  Mrs.  Kirke's 
rouge — which  indeed  was  put  on  a  little  too 
thick,  and  somewhat  nearer  the  cheekbones 
than  Nature  plants  her  own  roses — that  the 
discomfited  little  woman  was  fain  to  hide  her 
face  behind  her  fan,  and  retire  into  one  of  her 
explosions  of  laughter  to  cover  her  confusion. 
The  Queen,  however,  was  amused  and  de- 
lighted at  this  little  passage  of  arms,  and  re- 
verted to  the  subject. 

"  Our  proud  Marie"  she  observed,  "  has  a 
protege  that  we  should  wish  to  have  about 
our  person.  He  is  young,  gallant,  and  good- 
looking,"  with  a  glance  at  Jermyn,  who  either 
winced  or  pretended  to  do  so — "  Marie  and  I 
would  like  him  to  be  near  us.  What  say  you, 
my  dear,  shall  I  make  Lord  Bernard  appoint 
him  to  the  Life-Guards  ?  One  word  from 
either  of  us,  and  it  is  done!  " 

"  Your  Majesty  is  most  kind,"  answered 
Mary,  "  but  I  entreat  you  do  nothing  of  the 
sort.  lie  is  pledged  already  to  another  ser- 
vice. His  honor  demands  that  he  should  be 
in  the  field  the  instant  he  is  well.  He  wishes 
to  leave  for  the  west  immediately.  Your 
Majesty  cannot  confer  on  him  a  greater  kind- 
ness than  by  bidding  him  depart." 

Mary  sj)oke  eagerly,  though  she  retained 
her  self-command,  "Never,"  (she  thought  in 
her  own  heart),  "never  shall  he  become  sel- 
fish and  intriguing,  even,  if  he  be  a  courtier, 
like  all  of  these."  Alas  !  she  would  fain  have 
made  him  a  second  Falkland;  and  if  she  had 
succeeded  what  would  it  have  profited?  "Was 
he  not  fiir  too  good  for  her  even  now  ? 

The  Queen  laughed  at  her  determination, 
and  rallied  her  according  to  her  wont.  "  You 
dare  not  trust  him  with  Lucy  and  Mrs. 
Kirke,"  she  exclaimed;  "you  want  to  detach 
him  from  the  gracieuse.  You  are  jealous, 
J/«ne,  jealous!' — and  that  is  the  best  fun  of 
all.     Hush  !  here  he  comes." 

A  stately  yeoman  here  attended  Bosville 
into  the  anteroom,  through  which  he  was  con- 
ducted by  a  decorous  gentleman  usher  in 
black,  armed  with  a  white  wand,  as  far  as  the 
door  of  the  presence  chamber,  where  he  was 
handed  over  to  the  care  of  Lord  Jermyn,  who 
in  right  of  his  office  led  him  up  to  the  Queen 
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herself.  Henrietta  looked  graciously  upon 
the  young  soldier,  and  gave  him  her  hand  to 
kiss. 

The  ladies  about  a  Court  are  no  exception 
to  the  general  rule  of  their  sex.  They  prize 
a  novelty  as  much  as  do  the  cherriest-cheeked 
maidens  that  take  the  butter  to  the  fair. 
When  the  novelty,  too,  is  handsome,  graceful, 
richly-dressed,  and  imbued  with  a  certain  air 
of  becoming  softness  and  languor  which 
recent  illness  leaves  upon  the  young,  they  are 
apt  to  give  vent  to  their  curiosity  and  interest 
with  an  ardor  that  borders  upon  admiration. 
This,  by  the  way,  is  another  quahty  which 
renders  woman-worship  so  satisfactory  and 
profitable  a  service. 

Mrs.Kirke's  fan  was  down  in  an  instant. 
"  Who  is  he  ?  "  she  whispered  to  Lord  Ber- 
nard, who  was  again  by  her  side ;  "  very 
handsome  for  a  brown  man"  (Lord  Bernard 
was  fair  and  fresh-colored)  ;  "but  what  makes 
him  so  pale  ?  and  why  does  he  move  as  if  he 
had  stays  on  ?  Bandaged,  is  he,  and  nearly 
killed  by  Goring  ?  How  wicked  of  Goring  ! 
who  is  charming,  too.  By  the  way,  why  is  he 
not  here  to-night?  "  So  Mrs.  Kirke  ran  on, 
keeping  her  admirer  by  her  side  to  answer 
her  questions,  and  ogling  the  new  arrival  the 
while  with  all  the  artillery  of  her  mischief- 
loving  eyes. 

Lady  Carlisle,  too,  in  her  quiet  modest  way 
— that  soft,  gentle  demeanor,  that  she  flat- 
tered herself  no  mortal  man  could  resist, 
that  left  all  her  noisy,  laughing,  chattering 
rivals  miles  and  miles  behind — vouchsafed  to 
bestow  no  small  share  of  attention  upon 
Humphrey  Bosville.  He  was  the  lion  of  the 
evening,  and  provoked  his  share  of  observa- 
tion accordingly.  It  so  happened  that  the 
duel  took  place  at  a  period  when  the  Court 
was  unusually  devoid  of  incident,  and  this  in 
times  when  every  week  brought  news  of  a 
battle  fought  or  a  town  lost  or  won.  Such  a 
state  of  stagnation  as  three  days  without  an 
event  of  some  sort  was  unbearable ;  and 
Bosville's  rencontre  with  Goring  at  so  dead  a 
time  was  a  perfect  windfall  to  the  weary  gos- 
siping courtiers.  Even  the  Queen  vouch- 
safed to  inquire  particularly  after  his  wounds  ; 
and  when  supper  was  announced,  and  the 
little  party  adjourned  to  discuss  that  merry 
meal  in  the  Hound  Boom,  her  Majesty  con- 
descended to  pour  him  out  a  glass  of  Hippo- 
eras  with  her  own  white  hand,  and  desired 
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him  to  quaff  it,  with  a  complimentary  jeer  at 
his  blanched  cheeks  that  brought  the  color 
back  to  his  face. 

He  sat  between  Lady  Carlisle  and  !Mary 
Cave.  With  the  former  he  bore  his  share 
bravely  enough  in  that  fictitious  species  of  dia- 
logue which  then  as  now  constituted  the  lan- 
guage of  fashionable  life,  but  which  was 
essentially  distasteful  to  the  romantic  temper- 
ament of  the  simple  soldier.  To  the  latter 
he  scarcely  spoke  three  words,  but  his  voice 
was  quite  altered  ;  and  Lady  Carlisle,  an  ex- 
perienced practitioner,  found  him  out  imme- 
diately. 

Therefore  she  could  not  of  course  let  him 
alone.  Too  confident  in  her  own  charms,  and 
too  essentially  heartless  to  he  jealous  of  any 
woman  on  earth,  she  was  yet  rapacious  of 
admiration.  If  nineteen  men  out  of  a  score 
were  paying  her  their  homage,  she  could  not 
rest  till  she  had  brought  the  twentieth  also 
to  her  feet.  Humphrey  was  young,  graceful, 
and  good-looking;  but  had  he  been  old,  mis- 
shapen, and  ugly,  he  possessed  an  infallible 
charm  in  Lady  Carlisle's  eyes — he  was  evi- 
dently thf  property  of  another,  and  must  be 
trespassed  on  accordingly. 

She  had  been  too  often  at  the  game  not 
to  know  exactly  how  to  lay  her  snares.  She 
waited  till  the  Queen  had  done  with  him, 
and  Mrs.  Kirke  had  laughed  him  out  of 
countenance,  and  then  turned  to  him  with 
her  soft  voice  and  her  deep  eyes,  and  talked 
to  him  of  flowers  and  music,  and  such  topics 
as  she  thought  most  congenial  to  liis  temper- 
ament, sighing  gently  between  whiles,  as 
giving  him  to  understand  that  she  too  was 
out  of  her  element  in  that  gay  circle,  and  that 
he  was  the  only  man  capable  of  understand- 
ing lier,  if  he  would  but  give  himself  the 
trouble  to  try. 

Had  Bosville  been  ten  years  older,  he 
would  at  once  have  flung  himself  into  the 
spirit  of  the  contest.  He  would  have  known 
that  with  a  disposition  like  that  of  Mary  Cave, 
to  awaken  her  jealousy  was  the  nearest  road 
to  her  heart — that  blind  submission  would 
never  conquer  the  proud  s])irit  which  bends 
alone  to  a  prouder  than  itself. 

But  he  was  too  loyal,  too  true-hearted  to 
enter  into  such  calculations.  There  was  but 
one  woman  in  the  world  for  him ;  so  he  was 
stanch  to  his  faith,  here  in  a  Queen's  draw- 
ing-room as  he  would  have  been  in  l)is  lonely 
bivouac    under    the    winter    sky,    or    down 


amongst  the  horses'  feet  in  a  charge,  with  the 
life-blood  ebbing  fast,  and  every  thing  but  his 
great  unconquerable  love  passing  dreamily 
away.  It  was  liis  nature  to  be  tyrannized 
over,  as  it  is  the  nature  of  many  of  the  brav- 
est, and  gentlest,  and  noblest  of  God's  crea- 
tures. The  higliest  couraged  horse  winces 
the  most  readily  from  the  spurs.  Do  not 
drive  them  in  too  pitilessly,  lest  you  rouse 
him  once  too  often.  He  may  fail  at  last,  and 
fall  with  you  some  day  to  rise  no  more. 

The  Queen  clapped  her  hands  as  the  repast 
concluded,  and  the  black  page  handed  round 
the  grace-cup  of  spiced  wine  in  a  huge  antique 
goblet. 

"  One  of  your  sweetest  songs,  Lucy,"  said 
her  Majesty  to  Lady  Carlisle,  "  and  then  a 
fair  good  night  to  all." 

As  she  spoke  she  signed  to  the  little  page 
to  bring  a  guitar  which  rested  in  a  corner  for 
the  Syren,  and  withdrawing  somewhat  apart 
with  Mary  Cave,  lent  a  listening  ear  to  the 
conversation  of  that  lady,  who  by  her  animated 
gestures  and  eager  face  appeared  to  engross 
her  mistress's  attention  with  some  subject  of 
more  than  common  importance. 

"  The  Queen  hates  music,"  said  Lady  Car- 
lisle, bending  languidly  over  the  guitar,  and 
looking  softly  into  Bosville's  eyes;  "but  I  will 
sing  to  you.  What  do  you  like  ?  something 
about  love  and  war,  I  am  sure.  Will  you 
promise  to  observe  the  moral  if  I  take  the 
trouble  to  sing  you  the  song  ?  " 

Humphrey  answered  not  much  to  the  jjur- 
pose.  His  eyes  and  thoughts  were  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  and  he  had  not  yet 
acquired  the  knack,  so  useful  at  Court,  of  at- 
tending to  two  people  at  once.  ■ 

Lady  Carlisle  swept  her  hand  across  the 
strings;  the  gesture  became  her  admirably, 
and  with  many  a  covert  glance  of  sly  allusion, 
sang  in  a  low,  sweet  voice  the  not  inappropri- 
ate ballad  of 

THE    PUOUD  LADVE. 

"  'Tis  a  cheerless  morn  for  a  gallant  to  swim. 

And  the  moat  shines  cold  and  clear  ; 
Sir   knight  !  I  was   never  yet   baulked  of  my 

whim, 
And  I  long  for  the  lilies  that  float  on  the  brim  : 

Go  brinf;  me  those  blossoms  here  !  " 
Then  I  offered  them  low  on  my  l>eiuled  knee; 
"  Tiiey   are  faded   and   wet,"   said  the  proud 
Ladye. 

A  jav  screamed  out  from  the  topmost  pine 

That  waved  by  the  castle  wall, 
And  she  vowed  if  I  loved  her  I'd  never  decline 
Tu  harry  his  nest  for  this  mistress  of  mine, 
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Though  I  hroke  my  own  neck  in  the  fall. 
So  I  bi-ouglit  her  tlie  egirs,  and  she  flouted  me ; 
"  You  would  climb  too  high,"  quoth  the  proud 
Ladje. 

The  lists  were  dressed,  and  the  lances  in  rest, 

And  our  knightly  band  arrayed, 
'Twas  stout  Sir  Hubert  who  bore  him  the  best. 
With  a  Queen's  white  glove  carried  high  on  his 
crest, 
Till  I  shore  it  away  with  my  blade. 
But  I  reeled  as  I  laid  it  before  her. — "  See  ! 
It  is  soiled  with  your  blood,"  said   the   proud 
Ladye. 

"  You  have  sweet  red  lips  and  an  ivory  brow, 

But  your  heart  is  as  hard  as  a  stone  ; 
Though  I  loved  you  so  long  and  so  dearly,  now 
I  have   broken  my  fetters,  and   cancelled   my 
vow, — 
You  may  sigh  at  your  lattice  alone. 
There  are  women  as  fair,  who  are  kinder  tome  : 
Go  look  for  another,  my  proud  Ladye  ! " 

Her  tears  fell  fast — she  began  to  rue 

When  she  counted  the  cost  of  her  pride  ; 
Till  she  played,  and  lost  it,  she  never  knew 
The  worth  of  a  heart  both  kindly  and  true. 
And  she  beckoned  me  back  to  her  side  : 
Wiiile  softly  she  whispered,  "  I  love  but  thee  !  " 
So  I  won  her  at  last,  my  proud  Ladye. 

Siie  fixed  her  eyes  on  Bosville  as  she  con- 
cluded; but  his  whole  attention  was  taken  up 
by  Mary,  who,  from  the  corner  in  which  she 
was  established  with  the  Queen,  had  been 
looking  at  him  with  more  than  usual  observa- 


tion— he  even  flattered  himself  more  than 
usual  interest.  As  Henrietta  rose  to  retire 
and  distributed  a  general  bow  amongst  her 
courtiers  in  token  of  dismissal,  Mary  crossed 
the  room  to  where  he  stood,  and  taking  him 
by  the  hand,  spoke  to  him  in  a  low  agitated 
voice  that  thrilled  erery  nerte  in  his  body, 
weakened  as  he  was  by  illness,  and  excited  by 
the  scene,  the  music,  the  Royal  circle,  and 
above  all,  the  presence  of  her  he  loved. 

"The  Queen  has  promised  me  your  major- 
ity," she  said,  and  her  voice  trembled  a  little; 
"  but  you  must  join  the  army  immediately. 
Perhaps  we  may  not  meet  again,  even  to  say 
'  Farewell ! '  We  shall  often  think  of  you. 
Good-bye,  Captain  Bosville"  —  she  hesitated, 
as  though  about  to  say  something  more,  but 
only  repeated,  "  Good-bye,"  and  vanished 
after  the  Queen  and  her  retreating  ladies. 

So  this  was  all !  The  guerdon  of  how  many 
thoughts,  how  much   devotion,   how  deep  a 
tenderness  ?     He  was  giving  gold  for  silver, 
he  felt  it  now.     Well,  he  did  not  grudge  it; 
but  he  declined  Lord  Bernard's  invitation  to 
drink   spiced  canary  with  him  in  the  guard- 
room, and  returned  to  his  own  quarters  at 
j  Sir   Giles  Allonby's  with  a  slow  step  and  a 
;  saddened   mien.      Was   he    thinking   of  his 
choice  —  his  peerless,  proud  Ladye?     Come 
1  what  might  he  would  never  change  it  now. 


CHAPTER  XVII. — " 

There  are  martyrs  in  every  faith,  ascetics 
of  every  denomination.  Tis  not  by  the 
sincerity  of  its  worshippers  that  we  must 
argue  the  infallibility  of  any  creed.  The 
macerated  monk,  flagellating  his  bleeding 
person  in  his  cell,  is  not  more  In  earnest  than 
the  Lidlan  faqueer,  erect  under  a  burning 
sun,  his  arm  stretched  out  motionless,  till  the 
flesh  withers  from  the  bone,  his  hand  clenched 
till  the  nails  grow  through  the  palm.  The 
howling  Dervish  bids  his  Moslem  monastery 
echo  to  his  cries  at  intervals  as  regular  as 
matins,  and  complines,  and  vespers,  and  all 
the  periods  of  melodious  worship  enjoined  by 
the  Catholic  Church.  The  bonze  of  Tartary, 
the  priest  of  Brahma,  meditate  for  weeks  on 
the  Ineffable ;  whilst  the  disciple  of  Jugger- 
naut immolates  himself  unhesitatingly  beneath 
the  wheels  of  his  monstrous  idol.  Even  our 
own  true  Faith  is  not  without  its  fiinatlcs. 
The  tortures  of  the  Inquisition,  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  fires  of  Smithfield, 
were  strange  sacrifices  with  which  to  glorify 
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the  religion  of  Love.  Laud  presiding  over 
the  Council  and  signing  the  inhuman  decree 
by  which  the  culprit  was  sentenced  to  lose  his 
ears,  doubtless  believed  he  was  serving  the 
cause  of  truth  and  morality,  as  fervently  as 
did  Leigh  ton  himself  when  he  published  that 
abusive  pamj)hlet  against  the  Queen  which 
drew  down  upon  him  the  hideousvengeance 
of  the  Star  Chamber.  His  sentence,  in  ad- 
dition to  mutilation,  had  been  imprisonment 
for  life;  but  a  large  sum  of  money  furnished 
in  high  quarters  had  bought  his  esca])e  from 
his  gaolers,  and  he  was  even  now  In  Oxford, 
under  the  feigned  name  of  Simeon — by  which 
we  must  in  future  call  him  —  snatching  pro- 
selytes out  of  the  lion's  mouth;  or  as  he 
himself  termed  it,  "  laboring  in  the  vine-yard 
through  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day." 

He  had  promised  to  meet  Effingham  again 
when  last  they  parted  at  the  door  of  the  con- 
venticle, and  he  had  not  forgotten  his  promise. 
Night  after  night  had  he  visited  the  Cavalier 
officer   at    his    quarters,   argued   with    him, 
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prayed  with  him,  implored  him,  till,  notwitli- 
standing  all  his  previous  associations  —  not- 
withstanding the  first  real  ardent  passion  he 
had  ever  clierished  in  his  life  —  Effingham 
gave  wa}',  yielding  to  his  new  friend's  persua- 
sions and  his  own  convictions;  and  resolving 
to  become  not  almost  but  altogether  an  ad- 
herent of  the  Puritan  party,  and  a  supporter 
of  those  zealots  who  had  determined  to  go 
the  farthest  and  fastest  to  the  destruction  of 
all  government  that  was  not  based  upon  their 
own  wild  notions  of  a  direct  Theocracy. 

Truly,  it  needed  a  strong  hand  and  a  cool 
head  to  rule  these  stormy  elements;  to  recon- 
cile the  conflicting  ideas  of  the  sj)eculative, 
the  selfish,  and  the  sincere;  to  guide  the 
turbulent  enthusiast  and  urge  the  wavering 
time-servers,  and  thus  to  rear  at  last  a  goodly 
edifice  out  of  such  various  and  chaotic  mate- 
rials ;  but  when  the  time  comes  it  is  generally 
found  that  the  Man  is  also  ready,  and  tlie 
Man  Avas  even  now  drilling  his  Ironsides  at 
Gloucester  whose  destiny  it  was  to  ride  rough- 
shod to  power  on  the  blind  faith  of  those  who 
deemed  him  as  fanatical  and  shortsighted  as 
themselves. 

Gaunt  and  thin,  his  fine  frame  square  and 
angular  from  deficiency  of  covering,  his 
features  sharpened,  and  his  dark  eyes  shining 
out  more  fiercely  than  usual  from  under  their 
projecting  brows,  George  Effingham  sat  alone 
in  his  dreary,  comfortless  room,  WH-apj)ed  in 
profound  meditation,  musing  darkly  on  his 
recent  doubts,  his  present  resolution,  and  the 
sacrifice  he  had  determined  to  make  of  those 
hopes  which  were  to  him  as  the  very  light  of 
his  eyes — the  very  breath  of  his  nostrils. 

Conflicting  passions,  the  struggles  of  con- 
science, the  "worm  that  dieth  not"  gnawing 
at  his  heart,  had  wrought  upon  him  in  a  few 
weeks  the  work  of  years.  He  looked  a 
middle-aged  man  already,  as  the  light  from 
the  lamp  above  his  head  brought  out  his 
sunken  features  in  high  relief,  and  deepened 
the  lines  upon  his  forehead  and  about  his 
mouth.  His  beard  too  was  flecked  with  here 
and  there  a  silvery  streak ;  his  dress  was 
careless  and  disordered;  his  whole  bearin 
dejected,  weary,  and  worn.  With  compressed 
lip  and  dilated  nostril,  as  of  one  who  suffers 
inwardly,  but  is  too  proud  to  yield,  though 
none  be  there  to  witness,  he  seemed  to  watch 
and  wait,  though  the  clenched  hand  and  the 
foot  beating  at  regular  intervals  against  tlie 
floor,  denoted  that  his  vigil  was  one  of  impa 
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tience  and  anxiety  almost  too  irritating  to  be 
borne. 

At  length  a  step  was  heard  upon  the  stairs, 
and  with  a  deep  sigh  of  relief,  Effingham 
opened  the  door  and  admitted  his  new  friend 
Simeon,  armed,  as  usual,  to  the  teeth,  and 
bearing  on  his  countenance  its  wonted  expres- 
sion of  fervent  zeal  and  rapt  enthusiasm. 

"  At  last,"  said  George,  as  his  guest  seated 
himself,  and  disposed  his  arms  in  the  most 
convenient  position  to  be  snatched  up  at  a 
moment's  notice ;  "  at  last !  I  have  wearied 
for  you  as  the  sick  man  wearies  for  the  visit 
of  the  Leech  ;  I  have  expected  you  since  twi- 
light. It  is  done  ! — my  brother,  it  is  done  at 
last.  What  it  has  cost  me,  neither  you  nor 
any  other  man  can  imagine.  But  it  is  done. 
I  am  a  disgraced  and  branded  man,  and  *  the 
place  that  hath  known  me  shall  know  me  no 
more.'" 

Simeon  took  him  afi'ectionately  by  the  hand. 
"No  cross,  no  crown,  my  brother!"  he  re- 
plied. "  Would  you  buy  the  incalculable 
treasure  with  that  which  costs  you  nothing  ? 
See!  I  have  been  in  the  hospitals,  and  beheld 
the  wounded,  maimed  and  writhing  upon  their 
stretchers.  I  have  seen  the  strong  man's 
limb  shattered  by  gunshot,  and  the  surgeon's 
knife,  merciful  in  that  it  spared  not,  lop  off 
the  agonized  member,  and  save  the  patient 
from  destruction.  What  though  he  shiver 
and  faint  when  the  operation  is  completed? 
He  is  a  living  man  instead  of  a  senseless 
corpse ;  so  is  it  with  the  moral  gangrene.  If 
thou  wouldst  preserve  thy  soul  cut  it  out. 
Are  we  not  told  that  it  is  better  to  sacrifice 
an  eye  or  a  limb  than  to  risk  the  destruction 
of  soul  and  body  ?  and  shall  we  grudge  to 
off"er  up  the  dearest  treasures  of  our  lives,  the 
pride  that  was  as  the  breath  of  our  nostrils,  the 
earthly  honor  that  was  as  our  daily  bread : 
nay,  the  fonder,  softer  feelings  that  had  be- 
come as  the  very  life-blood  of  our  hearts, 
when  they  are  required  of  us  by  him  who 
gives  and  who  takes  away  ?  The  gift  we  lay 
upon  the  altar,  can  it  cost  too  much  ?  Suffer, 
brother — so  shalt  thou  qualify  for  happiness. 
Weep  and  gnash  with  thy  teeth  here  rather 
than  hereafter !  " 

It  was  a  high,  stern  doctrine,  and  as  such 
qualified  to  make  a  due  impression  on  the 
nature  to  which  it  was  addressed.  Effingham 
reared  his  head  proudly,  and  the  resolute  lip 
compressed  itself  tighter  than  before  as  he 
detailed  to  his  friend  the  doings  of  that  day 
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— doings  which  even  now  to  his  soldier  nature 
could  not  but  seem  pregnant  with  physical 
degradation. 

"  I  took  my  commission  back  to  Colepep- 
per,"  said  he,  "  and  the  old  general  laughed 
in  my  face.  I  have  seen  him  laugh  so, 
Simeon,  when  your  musqueteers  were  making 
a  target  of  his  body.  He  accepted  it,  however, 
and  then  he  spoke  such  words — such  bitter 
words!  He  dared  not  have  used  them  to 
Captain  Effingham  of  his  own  brigade.  Gen- 
eral or  no  general,  I  had  paraded  him  at  point 
of  fox,  with  a  yard  and  a  half  of  green  turf 
between  us  ;  and  to  give  him  his  due,  I  think 
he  would  fain  have  provoked  me  to  it  even 
to-day.  But  I  suppose  every  loyal  Cavalier 
has  a  right  to  insult  me  now  ! " 

He  spoke  in  bitter  scorn,  scarcely  in  accor- 
dance with  the  character  he  was  fain  to  pro- 
fess. 

"  But  you  will  meet  him  yet  again  in  the 
field,"  urged  the  warlike  religionist;  "you 
will  meet  him  where  you  can  draw  the  sword 
with  a  good  conscience,  and  strike  fair  down- 
right blows  for  the  cause  of  Israel.  You  will 
meet  him  again,  though  he  be  hemmed  in  by 
his  Amalekites  ;  and  I,  Simeon  the  perse- 
cuted, say  unto  you,  '  Smite  and  spare  not! '" 

Apparently  somewhat  comforted  by  this 
reflection,  Effingham,  who  had  been  indig- 
nantly pacing  the  narrow  room,  sat  down 
again,  and  proceeded  with  his  narrative. 

"  AVhen  I  left  him  I  passed  through  the 
guard-room,  and  I  thought  the  very  troopers 
— my  own  troopers,  some  of  them  fellows 
that  I  have  seen  ere  now  flinch  from  follow- 
ing where  I  led — looked  askance  at  me,  as 
though  I  was  traitor  and  coward  both. 
Coward! — psha!  the  dogs  know  better  than 
that.  But  I  bore  it  and  passed  on.  Nay, 
the  very  citizens  in  the  street — the  knaves 
that  have  never  handled  weapon  in  their  lives 
weightier  than  an  ell-wand  or  a  yard  of  satin 
velvet,  seemed  to  take  the  wall  of  the  dis- 
graced officer,  to  shoulder  the  renegade  Cava- 
lier into  the  kennel — and  I  kept  my  riding- 
rod  quiet  in  my  hand  and  passed  on.  Then 
I  met  Sir  Giles  Allonby — good  old  Sir  Giles, 
lier  father,  Simeon — and  he  stopped  and 
asked  me  if  it  was  true?  He  spoke  so 
kindly,  so  sorrowfully.  '  I  grieve  for  it,  lad  ! ' 
said  he,  and  he  meant  what  he  said,  I  know; 
'  I  grieve  for  it,  as  if  I  had  lost  my  falcon 
Diamond  or  the  best  horse  in  my  stable. 
Zounds,  man  !  art  not  ashamed  ?  Some  would 


be  angry  with  thee,  and  roundly  too,  but  I 
grieve  for  it,  lad — by  St.  George,  I  do  !  We 
all  liked  thee  so  well — Grace  and  Mary,  and 
all — and  now  we  shall  see  thee  no  more. 
Fare  thee  well,  lad  ;  I  would  give  thee  my 
blessing,  wer't  not  clean  against  my  con- 
science. Fare  thee  well ! '  And  now  I  shall 
see  them  no  more.  Simeon  !  "  (and  he  seized 
his  friend's  arm  fiercely  as  he  looked  him  in 
the  face)  "  if  my  sacrifice  be  not  accepted  it 
had  been  better  for  me  that  I  had  never  been 
born !  " 

The  enthusiast  led  him  to  the  window,  and 
pointed  out  into  the  cold  clear  night,  brilliant 
with  a  million  stars.  "  Shall  He  who  hath 
the  treasures  of  the  universe  in  the  hollow  of 
his  hand  not  reward  thee?  oh,  man  of  little 
faith  !  Thou  hast  put  thy  hand  to  the  jilough, 
see  that  thou  look  not  back.  To-morrow  we 
will  shake  the  dust  of  Oxford  from  ofi"  our 
feet,  and  journey  hence,  even  as  Lot  journeyed 
into  the  desert  from  the  accursed  city  of  the 
plain ! " 

With  these  words  Simeon  shook  the  pros- 
elyte warmly  by  the  hand,  and  taking  up  his 
arms,  departed  stealthily  as  he  had  come. 
Fanatic  as  he  was,  Leighton  had  been  in  ear- 
nest all  his  life.  He  had  never  flinched  yet 
from  that  narrow  and  rugged  path  which  he 
considered  it  his  duty  to  follow,  and  his  nerve 
was  as  unshaken,  his  confidence  in  the  protec- 
tion of  Heaven  as  unbounded,  herein  Oxford, 
in  the  very  stronghold  of  his  enemies,  as  it  had 
been  when  exposed  to  the  jeers  of  the  mob 
in  the  pillory  at  Newgate,  or  on  the  scaffold 
at  Tower-hill  under  the  knife  of  the  execu- 
tioner. With  Leighton,  as  with  many  others 
who  come  from  the  northern  side  of  tlie 
Tweed,  the  characteristic  caution  of  his  coun- 
trymen was  completely  overborne  and  nullified 
by  that  religious  enthusiasm  which  takes  such 
a  powerful  hold  of  the  Scottish  character ; 
and  although  in  trifling  matters,  such  as  the 
preparation  for  his  own  and  Effingham's 
journey,  about  which  he  proceeded  to  l)usy 
himself,  it  produced  a  degree  of  forethought 
highly  advantageous  to  a  proscrIt)ed  fugitive, 
it  never  checked  him  for  an  instant  in  the 
prosecution  of  any  enterprise,  however  des- 
perate, on  which  he  thought  his  religion  bade 
him  embark. 

With  the  sword  in  one  hand  and  the  Bible 
in  the  other,  he,  and  thousands  such  as  he, 
were  indeed  invincible.  So  he  hurried  off  to 
the  stables,  and  saw  to  the  feeding  of  his  own 
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and  Effingham's  steeds,  and  looked  carefully 
to  the  arms  of  fleshly  warfare  which  were  too 
likely  to  be  needed ;  nor  did  he  neglect  those 
creature  comforts,  without  which  saint  and 
sinner  must  equally  faint  by  the  way  on  a  long 
journey,  doing  every  thing  in  a  spirit  of  trust- 
ful confidence,  that  all  the  dangers  and  suffer- 
ings he  had  already  passed  through  were 
powerless  to  shake. 

And  Effingham  watched  the  stars  die  out 
one  by  one  in  the  sky.  The  deep-toned 
clocks  of  the  different  colleges  striking  the 
morning  hours  each  after  each,  smote  with  a 
dull,  unmeaning  sound  upon  his  ear.  His 
preparations  for  the  journey  were  completed, 
and  his  apartment,  never  luxuriously  fur- 
nished, was  indeed  cheerless  and  uncomfort- 
able. His  eye  wandered  round  its  bare 
walls,  and  took  no  heed,  A  few  withered 
flowers,  fresh  and  fragrant  a  week  ago — stay, 
could  it  be  only  a  week  ago  ? — stood  in  a 
drinking-cup  on  the  chimney-piece.  He  had 
begged  them  of  Grace  at  her  father's  house  ; 
and  indeed  she  had  given  them  somewhat 
unwillingly.  They  caught  his  attention  now 
— they  looked  so  faded  and  unhappy.  He 
started  like  a  man  who  wakes  up  from  a 
dream.  Then  he  saw  it  all  before  him,  as 
though  he  was  standing  by,  a  careless  specta- 
tor :  the  wounded  youth  on  the  sofa,  the 
graceful  womanly  forms  gliding  about  the 
room,  his  own  stately  figure  erect  by  the  low 
window,  and  the  soft  sweet  face,  with  star- 
like eyes — the  face  that  stood  between  his 
soul  and  its  salvation — the  face  without  which 
*  Satan  whispered  in  his  ear,  eternal  glory  itself 
would  be  no  heaven  to  him. 

He  seized  his  hat  and  cloak,  girded  on  his 
rapier,  and  rushed  forth  into  the  street.  A 
chill,  moist  wind,  moaning  through  the  leaf- 
less trees,  and  round  the  pinnacles  of  the 
cathedral-towers,  blew  refreshingly  in  his 
face.  The  first  streaks  of  dawn  were  already 
lightening  the  sky.  A  new  day  was  breaking, 
with  its  store  of  sorrows  and  anxieties  and 
troubles,  and  its  leavening  of  hope.  He  drew 
a  long,  full  breath  of  the  fresh  air,  he  walked 
faster  now,  and  the  color  mounted  to  his 
cheek.  He  would  stand  under  Grace's  win- 
dows once  again,  and  though  he  would  not 
see  her  face,  yet  his  spirit  would  bid  her  fare- 
well. He  was  a  strong,  practical  man  once, 
aye,  not  many  weeks  ago  ;  and  now  he  could 
find  relief,  like  any  pitiful,  sighing  swain,  in 
pacing  a  muddy  street,  and  staring  at  a  closed 
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shutter.  Something  of  his  former  self  rose 
wiihin  him  as  he  smiled  in  scorn,  but  the 
smile  was  too  near  akin  to  tears  not  to  soften 
him  ;  and  soon  he  thought  that,  however  con- 
temptible such  abject  devotion  might  be  in 
other  cases,  Grace  was  worth  it  all ;  so  he 
would  watch  here  for  awhile,  and  this  should 
be  his  leave-taking. 

Again  the  proud  spirit  rose — the  master- 
will  that  would  not  be  denied.  Speculating 
vaguely  on  the  future,  a  long  vista  seemed  to 
open  before  him  of  fame  and  patriotism  ;  and 
the  triumph  of  religious  freedom  wrought  out 
by  the  efforts  of  himself  and  such  as  he.  Her 
jjarty  would  fail ;  it  must  yield  to  the  voice  of 
the  country — the  strong  power  of  right. 
George  Effingham,  one  of  the  pillars  of  the 
State,  one  of  the  Councillors  of  England, 
might  aspire  to  the  broken-down  Cavalier's 
daughter.  Aspire,  forsooth !  it  M-ould  be 
condescension,  then.  Still,  she  would  always 
be  a  queen  to  him.  Prejudice  and  party  feel- 
ing would  vanish  before  the  light  of  Truth. 
Sir  Giles  would  respect  the  stout  successful 
soldier,  though  an  enemy  and  a  conqueror ; 
the  sage,  conscientious  statesman,  though  a 
rebel  to  the  Crown.  She  would  not  say  him 
nay,  after  years  of  absence  and  constancy, 
after  fame  had  been  won  to  do  her  honor,  and 
victory  achieved  for  her  sake.  Then  the 
bright  day  would  dawn  at  last ;  the  dream 
that  is  dreamed  by  all, — to  be  realized  by 
how  many? — the  magic  presence,  the  golden 
sunshine,  and  the  happy  home.  If  he  could 
but  see  her  just  once  again  !  One  more 
draught  to  slake  that  thirst  which,  like  the 
longing  of  the  dram-drinker,  grows  the  fiercer 
for  indulgence,  which  unsatisfied,  leaves  but  a 
dreary  and  shattered  existence  for  the  slave 
of  its  moral  intoxication.  If  he  could  only 
take  away  with  him  for  his  long,  long  alisence 
one  more  look,  he  would  ask  for  nothing  be- 
sides, not  so  much  as  a  kind  word:  it  would 
be  enough  to  see  her,  and  so  depart  upon  his 
cheerless  way. 

He  started,  and  turned  pale.  It  was  al- 
ready nearly  light.  The  shutter  was  unclosed, 
and  a  hand  from  wiihin  the  chamber  drew 
aside  the  blind. 

At  the  same  instant,  tlie  tramp  of  horses 
was  heard  clattering  uj)  the  street.  Effing- 
ham, who  had  good  reasons  of  his  own  for 
not  wishing  to  lie  recognized,  shrunk  aside 
to  take  shelter  in  the  deep  archway  of  a  col- 
lege-gate.    He  was  invisible  to  the  two  horse- 
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men  as  they  rode  by.  Cloaked  and  booted, 
it  was  no  easy  task  to  recognize  the  form  or 
features  of  either  of  those  cavaliers.  Quick 
and  sharp  as  is  the  glance  of  jealousy,  it  is  far 
behind  the  intuitive  perception  of  love.  A 
pair  of  dark  eyes  that  had  not  slept  all  night, 
were  peering  out  from  behind  those  curtains 
into  the  chill,  dull  morning  ;  they  recognized 
in  the  leading  horseman  the  person  of  Hum- 
phrey Bosville,  long  ere  George,  under  his 
archway,  had  decided  in  his  own  mind,  that 
the  strong  shapely  sorrel,  with  his  light  true 
action,  Avas  none  other  than  his  comrade's 
well-known  charger.  A  thrill  of  mingled 
feelings  shot  through  him  as  they  passed. 
Something  within  told  him  that  the  hand  he 
had  seen  at  the  window  belonged  to  Grace. 
It  was  a  galling  and  a  bitter  thought  that  the 
woman  he  loved  should  have  thus  kept  her 
vigil  to  obtain  a  farewell  glimpse  of  another ; 
but  there  was  comfort  in  the  reflection  that 
the  other  was  even  now,  like  himself,  bound 
on  a  long  and  dangerous  journey,  from  which 
perhaps  he  might  never  return ;  and  though 
he  could  not  conceal  from  himself  the  attach- 
ment, which  his  own  observation  had  told  him 
was  springing  up  in  Grace's  heart  for  his 
young  and  handsome  brother  officer,  he  took 
comfort  in  reflecting  on  all  those  sage  aphor- 
isms so  rife  amongst  the  male  sex,  which  turn 
upon  the  fickle  disposition  of  woman,  and  her 
insatiable  love  of  change — ajfhorisms  which, 
whether  just  or  unjust,  are  as  gall  and  worm- 
wood to  the  successful  lover. 

Insensibly,  a  kindly  feeling  sprang  up  in 
him  towards  his  open-hearted,  unconscious 
rival.  He  would  fain  have  shaken  hands 
with  him,  and  bidden  him  farewell;  but  even 
as  the  impulse  arose,  the  white  hand  was  with- 
drawn, the  curtain  fell  once  more,  and  the 
two  horsemen  turned  the  corner  of  the  street, 
and  disappeared. 

With  one  longing  look  at  the  casement, 
with  a  prayer  upon  his  lips,  and  his  strong 
heart  aching  with  a  strange,  dull  pain,  George 
Effingham  took  his  silent,  solitary  farewell  of 


the  only  thing  he  cared  for  upon  earth,  and 
went  his  way  drearily  into  the  desert. 

Weep  on  !  pretty  Grace ;  turning  your  pale 
cheek  down  towards  your  pillow,  and  shed- 
ding the  hot  tears  thick  and  fast,  that  you 
need  not  be  ashamed  of  now,  for  you  are 
alone.  AVeep  on,  and  so  calm  and  soothe  your 
wounded  spirit,  and  hush  it  off"  to  sleep,  and 
teach  it  that  for  it,  as  for  any  other  babe,"  care 
comes  with  waking  as  light  comes  Avith  day." 
Good  Sir  Giles,  snoring  healthily  on  the  floor 
beneath  you,  little  droms  that  his  bonnie 
Grace,  whom  he  remembers  a  year  or  two  ago 
a  prattling  child,  whom  he  still  persists  in 
considering  a  mere  girl,  is  broad  awake  within 
a  few  yards  of  him,  waging  the  fierce  battle 
that  is  to  teach  her  the  veritable  lesson  how 
to  struggle  and  endure.  A  woman's  passions 
and  a  woman's  pride  are  making  wild  work  in 
yonder  quiet  chamber  with  the  prostrate  suf- 
ferer. The  light  streams  in  broader  and 
broader,  deepening  into  day,  and  every  minute 
of  daylight  takes  him  farther  and  farther  on 
his  journey. 

AVeep  on  !  it  will  do  you  good.  And  be 
thankful  that  you  can  weep.  Pray  that  the 
time  may  never  come  for  you  when  the  fire 
that  wastes  blood  and  brain  alike,  leaves  the 
eyes  dry.  Weep  on  !  nor  believe  that  you 
are  the  only  sufferer.  He,  too,  has  left  his 
heart  behind  him,  but  not  with  you,  pretty 
Grace — not  with  you. 

Bosville,  too,  had  looked  back  at  the  house 
which  contained  all  he  loved,  ere  he  turned 
the  corner  of  the  street.  By  this  time,  he 
knew  his  mistress  so  well  that  he  did  not 
expect  so  much  as  the  wave  of  a  handkerchief 
to  cheer  him  on  his  journey,  and  yet  he  was 
disappointed  too  that  she  made  no  sign. 

Mary  Cave  had  prayed  for  him  long  and 
earnestly  ere  she  slept.  When  he  passed 
beneath  her  window  she  was  dreaming  of  the 
roses  that  had  faded  away  last  autumn  ;  and 
Falkland  stood  with  her  on  the  terrace  at 
Boughton  once  more. 

It  was  sad  to  awake  to  cold  reality  from 
such  a  dream. 


The  sorrel  was  fresh  and  lively  after  his 
long  rest ;  he  snorted  and  shook  his  head, 
ringing  his  bridle  playfully  in  the  clear  frosty 
air,  as  though  he  too  enjoyed  the  music  that 
he  made.  Dymocke,  albeit  he  had  much  im- 
proved his  ojiportunities  during  his  interval 
of  repose  at  Oxford,  was  yet  a  man  of  ambi- 
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tion  in  a  quiet  way,  fond  of  adventure,  as  is 
often  the  case  with  these  dry  immovable  na- 
tures, and  as  he  set  by  no  means  too  low  a 
value  on  his  own  worth,  he  was  not  unwilling 
to  impose  upon  pretty  Faith  a  little  more 
anxiety,  a  little  more  uncertainty,  ere  he 
yielded  his  grim  person  altogether  a  captive 
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to  her  charms.  "  A  young  man,"  quotli  Dy- 
mockc,  "  must  not  think  of  settling  too  early 
in  life."  It  was  a  clear  bright  morning,  the 
•white  lioar  frost  of  early  winter  was  ra])i(lly 
evaporating  in  the  sunshine ;  a  few  straggling 
leaves,  witliered  up  by  the  ni])ping  air,  still 
clung  to  tree  and  coppice ;  the  lowing  of 
cattle,  the  bleating  of  sheep,  all  the  sounds 
of  a  rural  and  cultivated  district,  came  shrill 
and  sharp  through  tlie  rarefied  atmosphere 
upon  the  ear;  the  partridge  whirred  away 
from  her  sedgy  grass-grown  covert  by  the 
wayside ;  the  horses'  hoofs  rang  cheerily  on 
the  road.  Humphrey's  spirits  rose  as  he 
trotted  along  ;  health  and  strength  seemed  to 
enter  at  every  pore  as  he  breathed  the  pure 
cold  air:  the  future  looked  bright  and  ])rom- 
ising  before  him  now.  The  sorrel  moved 
lightly  and  nimbly  along  as  he  sat  well  down 
in  his  demi-pique  saddle,  swaying  easily  to 
every  motion  of  his  favorite  :  it  seemed  that 
with  his  sword  in  his  liand  and  his  good  horse 
under  him,  there  was  no  task  he  would  shrink 
to  undertake,  no  prize  he  did  not  feel  man 
enough  to  win. 

Honest  Dymocke,  too,  was  in  his  highest 
spirits  and  his  best  of  humors.  When  in  such 
a  hai)py  frame  of  mind  his  discourse,  like 
that  of  a  provident  soldier,  was  apt  to  turn 
upon  the  victualling  department,  and  to  this 
topic  he  reverted  again  and  again,  dropping 
beiiind  at  intervals  to  pursue  his  own  reflec- 
tions undisturbed,  and  anon  riding  up  along- 
side of  his  master  to  pour  the  result  of  his 
cogitations  in  his  ear. 

"  The  Pied  Bull  at  the  next  hamlet  is  an 
excellent  hostelry  both  for  man  and  beast," 
quoth  Dymocke,  who  prided  himself  on  his 
knowledge  of  such  matters,  much  as  a  "  cou- 
rier "  of  the  present  day  would  deem  it  in- 
cumbent on  him  to  point  out  the  most  fasli- 
ionable  hotel.  "  Their  oats  weigh  over  two 
score  the  bushel ;  the  liay  is  worn  off  the  up- 
lands just  above  the  hamlet,  clean  and  dry 
and  sweet  as  a  nut;  there's  a  turkey  and 
cliine,  I'll  warrant  me,  against  Cliristmas  in 
the  larder;  and  as  for  the  ale,  why  ever  since 
the  war  times  they've  brewed  it  with  a  double 
strike  of  malt  to  the  hogshead,  on  purpose, 
as  they  say,  for  the  Cavaliers !  I  know  it, 
master,  for  the  hostess  is  a  kinswoman  of  my 
own,  though  for  the  matter  of  that  '  the 
Puritans  like  it  stiiTish  as  well,'  quoth  Nance ; 
'  and  I'd  rather  keep  a  regiment  of  Cavaliers 
for  a  month,'  says  she,  '  than  a  troop   of 
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Waller's  knaves  for  a  fortnight ! '  Ah,  she's 
honest,  is  Nance,  and  a  buxom  lass,  too,  or 
was,"  added  Dymocke,  with  a  grim  retro- 
spective leer,  "  afore  she  was  buckled  to  old 
Giles  Leatherhead." 

''  It  will  make  our  journey  to-dny  over 
short,"  replied  Humphrey  al)sently,  for  his 
heart  was  at  that  moment  many  a  mile  away 
from  good  Dame  Leatherhead.  "  No,  Hugh, 
there  is  no  time  to  be  lost;  we  must  push  on 
while  daylight  lasts,"  and  he  tightened  his 
reign  as  he  spoke,  and  urged  the  sorrel  for- 
ward at  a  ra])id  trot.  He  was  already  in 
imagination  at  Goring's  head  quarters,  assum- 
ing the  command  to  which  his  lately  attained 
rank  would  entitle  him,  and  furthering  to  the 
best  of  his  abilities  the  great  work  which  he 
connected  in  his  own  mind  with  tiie  ever- 
recurring  motto,  "  Loyalty  before  all." 

Tills  pushing  on,  however,  is  a  ])rocess  of 
much  difficulty  and  some  disappointment  wlien 
the  traveller  is  provided  with  no  relays  of 
horses,  and  it  is  necessary  to  keep  his  own 
beast  fresli  and  strong  for  future  services. 
Roads  get  deep  and  muddy  as  the  day  wanes 
and  the  frost  melts,  miles  seem  to  lengthen 
themselves  out,  and  hill  and  dale  unex- 
pectedly diversify  the  surface  of  a  country 
that  the  wayfarer  has  hitherto  believed  to  be 
a  dead  flat.  The  steed  that  never  before 
would  trot  less  than  nine  miles  an  hour  with- 
out jjressiug,  sinks  shamelessly  to  seven,  and 
clinks  his  feet  against  each  other  in  a  manner 
most  distressing  to  the  nerves  of  his  rider  and 
jarring  to  his  ear.  Just  as  darkness  falls,  a 
shoe  is  nearly  certain  to  come  off,  and  as 
surely  the  blacksmith  in  the  next  village 
turns  out  to  be  drunk  or  absent,  perhaps  both. 
Then  at  a  place  where  two  ways  meet,  if  there 
be  any  doubt  it  is  odds  that  the  traveller 
takes  the  wrong  direction,  and  though  he 
soon  discovers  his  error  and  turns  back 
grumbling  if  not  swearing,  the  distance  has 
been  lost  and  the  daylight  too.  Bosville's 
journey  was  no  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
Notwithstanding  his  impatience,  he  was  forced 
to  listen  to  the  counsels  of  his  servant,  Avhich, 
though  delivered  in  that  person's  quaint  and 
oracular  style,  were  not  without  sense  and 
forethought. 

"The  country  hereabouts  is  '  honest,'"  ob- 
served Dymocke,  "  so  we  may  travel  slowly 
and  run  no  risk.  If  we  stay  all  night  at  the 
Pied  Bull,  we  can  refresh  ourselves  and  rest 
our  horses  well  after  their  first  day's  journey. 
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To-morrow  we  shall  be  ready  for  whatever 
turns  up;  and  to-morrow,  master,  before  we 
can  reacli  Goring,  we  must  pass  under  the 
very  noses  of  Waller's  outposts.  There  are 
hawks  abroad  all  over  Gloucestershire,  and  we 
may  have  to  fight,  aye,  and  perhaps  ride,  for 
our  lives  before  the  sun  sets.  I  like  a  fresh 
horse  better  than  a  tired  one  either  way,  and 
my  kinswoman  is  a  decent  dame  and  a  comely, 
and  yonder  swings  the  Bull,  and  the  sun  will 
be  down  in  an  hour — think  better  of  it,  mas- 
ter, and  stop  while  you  can." 

A  dark  threatening  cloud,  heavy  with  a 
whole  lapful  of  winter's  rain,  seconded  Dy- 
mocke's  arguments  so  forcibly  that  liis  master 
yielded  to  his  entreaties  and  put  up  for  the 
niglit  at  the  friendly  hostelry,  where,  it  is  but 
justice  to  the  Pied  Bull  to  record,  he  was  re- 
galed on  the  best  of  fare,  and  won  golden 
opinions  from  his  buxom  hostess,  whose  in- 
terest in  her  own  kinsman,  his  grim  serving- 
man,  was  largely  shared  by  the  handsome 
Cavalier  major. 

An  hour  after  daybreak  Bosville  was  in  the 
saddle  once  more,  his  reckoning  was  paid, 
Dymocke  was  bringing  his  own  horse  from 
the  stable,  every  thing  was  prepared  for 
departure,  when  Dame  Leatherhead,  looking 
Tery  liandsome  in  her  Sunday  bodice  and 
striped  stuff  petticoat,  with  her  silver  holiday 
earrings  large  and  weighty  in  her  ears,  made 
her  appearance  with  the  stirruj)-cup  in  her 
hand,  which  she  mounted  on  the  horse-block 
to  administer  in  due  form.  As  Humphrey 
received  it  with  a  kindly  smile  of  thanks  and 
put  it  to  his  lips,  the  fair  hostess  whispered 
in  his  ear,  "  Waller  lies  within  six  miles  of 
us,  at  'The  Ashes.'  Bold  Prince  Rupert  beat 
up  their  quarters,  and  took  seventeen  of  their 
horses  o'  Monday  last.  The  rebels  are  up  and 
stirring  like  a  wasp's  nest.  Ride  with  your 
beard  over  your  shoulder,  and  make  for  the 
river  at  Little  Fordham-bridge.  If  you  can 
cross  there  you're  safe,  for  Goring's  '  hell- 
babes '  have  got  a  post  on  the  opposite  bank, 
and  whenever  you  come  this  way  again  don't 
ye  forget  the  Pied  Bull  and  old  Giles 
Leatherhead  and  liis  dame,  and  so  good 
speed  ye,  and  fare  ye  well."  The  young 
Major  thanked  her  heartily  for  her  counsel 
and  spurred  on,  while  Dame  Leatherhead 
jumped  down  from  the  horse-block  with 
rather  a  disappointed  look  on  her  comely 
features,  and  watched  the  retreating  horsemen 
out  of  sight.     Far  be  it  from  us  to  attribute 
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motives  to  any  of  that  inexplicable  sex  for 
which  we  profess  so  deep  a  reverence,  or  to 
speculate  on  the  whims  concealed  beneath  a 
bodice,  the  flights  of  fancy  that  originate 
under  maiden's  snood  or  matron's  cap.  We 
would  only  venture  to  hint  that  a  time-hon- 
ored custom  in  the  seventeenth  century  per- 
mitted without  scandal  the  process  of  oscula- 
tion to  take  place  in  all  such  ceremonies  as 
welcomes,  leave-takings,  and  the  administer- 
ing of  stirrup-cups  ;  and  to  remark,  not  with- 
out reproval,  that  Humphrey's  inadvertence 
neglected  to  take  advantage  of  this  liberality, 
notwithstanding  the  convenient  proximity  of  a 
willing  hostess  on  a  horse-block  to  a  depart- 
ing Cavalier  in  the  saddle.  That  such  a 
salute  was  expected  we  do  not  presume  to 
infer,  but  merely  remark  as  an  additional  in- 
stance of  the  uncertainty  of  the  female  tem- 
per, that  Dame  Leatherhead  was  shorter  with 
old  Giles  and  sharper  with  her  maids  than 
usual  during  the  whole  subsequent  forenoon. 

With  their  flints  carefully  examined,  their 
swords  loose  in  the  scabbard,  and  their  horses 
well  in  liand,  the  two  Cavaliers  rode  on  in 
silent  vigilance,  keenly  scanning  every  copse 
and  hedgerow,  and  peering  anxiously  over 
every  rising  ground  as  they  approached  it. 
The  way  was  somewhat  difficult  to  find,  crossed 
as  it  was  by  several  narrow  lanes  in  the  low 
country,  and  occasionally  merging  into  half  a 
dozen  separate  tracks  on  the  down.  The 
river,  however,  lay  visible  at  a  considerable 
distance  below  them,  and  they  were  descend- 
ing the  last  hill  into  the  vale  which  it  fertil- 
ized, and  congratulating  themselves  on  having 
so  satisfactorily  performed  the  greater  ])art 
of  their  march,  when  a  ball  singing  over  their 
heads,  followed  by  the  report  of  a  musquetoon, 
and  the  sudden  appearance  of  half  a  dozen 
bright  head-pieces  flashing  above  a  rising 
ground  on  their  flank,  startled  them  from  their 
security,  and  made  them  disagreeably  aware 
that  their  safety  was  more  likely  to  depend  on 
tiie  speed  of  their  horses  and  the  erring  aim 
of  their  adversaries  than  on  their  own  good 
swords,  out-numbered  as  they  saw  themselves 
three  or  four  to  one. 

Like  that  of  his  master,  Dymocke's  first 
impulse,  to  do  him  justice,  was  always  for 
fighting,  right  or  wrong.  He  counted  the 
enemy  in  a  twinkling :  *'  Six — seven — eight, 
and  a  corporal.  Shall  we  turn  and  show  our 
teeth,  ^Lojor,  or  set  spurs  and  show  them  our 
heels?"   said   honest   Hugh,   his   long,  lean 
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countenance  unmoved  as  usual,  and  a  gleam 
of  glim  humor  in  his  eye.  "  No  use,  Hugh," 
answered  his  master.  "  Four  to  one  !  Sound 
a  gallop  and  make  for  the  bridge.  Keep 
close  to  me ;  we  can  al\va3s  fight  if  we  have 
to  turn."  As  he  spoke  he  struck  spurs  into 
the  sorrel,  and  sped  away  down  the  hill  at  a 
good  hand  gallop,  closely  followed  by  his  ser- 
vant, and  pursued  with  a  loud  cheer  by  the 
party  of  Parliamentary  cavalry,  of  whom  ever 
and  anon  some  godly  warrior  would  halt  and 
dismount,  taking  a  long  shot  with  his  musque- 
toon  at  the  diminishing  forms  of  the  fugitives, 
over  the  heads  of  his  own  comrades,  to  whom 
indeed  the  angry  missile  was  far  more  dan- 
gerous than  to  the  Malignants  it  was  intended 
to  reach. 

"  Hold  up  !  "  exclaimed  Humphrey,  as  the 
sorrel  cleared  a  high  wall,  with  a  drop  into  a 
sandy  lane  which  promised  to  shelter  them 
somewhat  from  the  fire  of  their  pursuers. 
"  Hold  up  ! "  echoed  Hugh  as  the  bay  landed 
gallantly  behind  his  stable  companion. 
"Trapped  at  last!"  he  added;  "  look  yonder, 
master,"  and  Bosville,  following  the  direction 
of  his  glance,  beheld  to  his  dismay  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hill  a  whole  troop  of  Waller's  well- 
armed  cavalry,  commanded  by  an  officer  whose 
gaudy-colored  garments,  flashing  breastplate, 
and  orange  scarf,  were  plainly  discernible, 
and  who  was  even  then  employed  in  sending 
out  "flankers "on  each  side  of  the  lane  to 
stop  the  fugitives  should  they  attempt  to 
emerge  over  its  deep  embankment.  This, 
liowever,  was  impracticable.  To  get  in  was  a 
fair  leap  for  a  good  horse ;  to  get  out  would 
have  acquired  the  agility  of  a  deer.  There 
■was  but  one  chance  left,  and  Bosville's  prac- 
tised eye  saw  it  in  an  instant. 

"  We  must  go  slap  through  those  fellows, 
Dymocke,"  he  said,  setting  his  teeth  a  little, 
and  settling  himself  in  his  saddle  as  a  horse- 
man does  when  about  to  encounter  a  large 
fence.  "  Take  fast  hold  of  your  horse's  head, 
and  when  we  get  within  twenty  yards,  send 
him  at  it  as  hard  as  you  can  lay  legs  to  the 
ground  I " 

So  f.peaking  he  drew  his  sword,  waved  it 
round  his  head,  and  shouting  "  God  and  the 
King ! "  galloped  pell-mell  into  the  leading 
files  of  the  enemy,  knocking  over  the  first 
trooper  he  encountered  with  the  very  impetus 
of  his  charge,  delivering  so  vicious  a  thrust 
at  a  second  as  sent  him  down  amongst  the 
horses'  legs  with  six  inches  of  steel  through 
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his  midriff,  and  dealing  a  swinging  sabre-cut 
at  a  third  as  he  passed  him  that  would  have 
laid  his  back  open  from  shoulder  to  loin  had 
he  been  provided  with  no  other  defences  than 
his  stout  buff  coat  and  his  follh  in  the  right- 
eousness of  his  cause.  It  was  well  for  "  Eben- 
ezer  the  Gideonite  "  *  that  he  carried  his  short 
horseman's  musquetoon  slung  across  his  back. 
The  iron  barrel  of  the  weapon  turned  the 
edge  of  the  sabre  as  it  fell,  and  though  Hum- 
phrey's blow  was  delivered  with  such  goodwill 
as  to  knock  the  Parliamentarian  on  to  his 
horse's  neck,  he  sustained  no  farther  damage 
from  the  encounter,  and  passed  on  unscathed, 
to  turn  rein  once  more,  and  assume  the  offen- 
sive. 

Humphrey  shot  through  the  first  division 
of  his  enemy  as  a  sportsman  of  modern  times 
crashes  through  a  Northamptonshire  bull- 
finch, but  he  had  to  do  with  an  adversary 
skilled  in  all  the  wiles  of  war;  and  Harrison, 
for  it  was  no  less  a  person  that  commanded 
the  opposing  party,  had  calculated  on  this 
characteristic  rush  of  the  impetuous  Cavalier, 
and  taken  his  measures  accordingly.  So  with 
his  horse  blown,  the  momentum  of  his  charge 
expended,  and  his  servant  separated  from  him 
in  the  milee,  Humphrey  found  himself  sur- 
rounded by  a  fresh  dozen  of  troopers,  with 
swords  drawn,  pistols  cocked,  and  calm  defi- 
ant looks  of  conscious  strength  that  seemed 
to  say  escape  was  hopeless  and  resistance  im- 
possible. 

In  a  twinkling  his  sword  was  beaten  down, 
his  bridle  seized,  his  arms  pinioned,  a  stal- 
wart trooper  on  either  hand  threatening  in- 
stant death  if  he  attempted  farther  violence, 
which  was  indeed  physically  impossible  ;  and 
thus,  breathless,  exhausted,  and  a  jirisoner, 
he  was  brought  before  the  officer  in  command 
of  the  party  who  had  taken  him. 

Harrison  was  more  of  the  soldier  than  the 
saint.  Of  a  goodly  presence,  commanding 
figure,  and  honest  expression  of  countenance, 
his  appearance  formed  a  pleasing  contrast  to 
that  of  many  who  drew  the  sword  by  his  side. 
He  was  not  above  the  vanities  of  dress,  and 
with  a  short  velvet  montero  floating  over  his 
new  buff-coat,  an  orange  scarf  richly  fringed 
about  his  waist,  and  a  burnished  helmet 
adorned  with  a  drooping  feather  u])on  his 
head,  his  exterior  presented  an  air  of  military 
coxcombry  by  no  means  common  amongst  the 

*  Like  Indian  "  braves,"  these  sanctified  war- 
riors boasted  each  his  nom  de  rjuerre. 
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ranks  of  tlie  Presbyterians.  He  affected, 
l!ie  hon  camarade  in  liis  manners,  and  greeted 
his  prisoner  witli  an  off-hand  soldierlike  cor- 
diality tliat  seemed  to  make  no  account  of  the 
prejudices  of  party  and  the  cliances  of  war. 

"  Take  a  pull  at  my  flask,  young  sir,"  he 
said,  heaitilyand  good-humoredly,  offering  at 
the  same  time  a  horn  measure  of  excellent 
brandy,  which  he  drew  from  one  of  his  hol- 
sters, and  which  balanced  an  ominous-looking 
horse- ])istol  in  the  other.  "  Get  your  breath, 
give  up  your  dis])atches,  tell  me  your  name 
and  rank,  and  we'll  make  you  as  comfortable 
as  we  can  under  the  circumstances." 

Hum])luey  answered  courteously,  and  look- 
ing anxiously  round  for  Dymocke,  begged  to 
know  whether  his  servant  had  been  slain  in 
the  affray.  Harrison  laughed  outright.  "The 
knave  has  got  clear  off,  Major  Bosville,"  said 
he ;  "  not  one  of  my  bunglers  here  could 
either  catch  him  for  speed,  or  drop  liim  at  a 
long  shot.  'Tis  a  pity,  too,"  he  added  reflec- 
tively, "  I  should  like  to  have  had  that  bay 
horse.  Fairfax  would  have  given  me  any 
price  I  chose  to  ask  for  him.  And  now,  sir, 
your  dispatches,  if  you  please.  Unbind  the 
gentleman,  you  knaves!  My  fellows  are 
rough  valets.  Major;  but  you  will  excuse 
the  fortune  of  war." 

Humphrey  was  obliged  to  submit  witli  a 
good  grace.  He  had  one  consolation  in  his 
disasters.  Dymocke  possessed  a  duplicate 
set  of  these  dispatches  ;  and  Dymocke,  lie 
had  every  reason  to  liope,  was  safe,  so  he 
bore  his  misfortunes  with  an  outward  air  of 
cheerful  indifference,  and  won  golden  opinions 
of  Plarrison  accordingl)-. 

"  You  have  been  lately  wounded,  you  say," 
observed  the  latter  as  he  rode  alongside  of  his 
prisoner,  whom  he  had  ordered  his  men  to 
unbind,  and  for  whose  security  the  practised 
soldier  relied  on  his  own  quick  eye  and  ready 
hand,  which  never  strayed  far  from  the  sor- 
rel's head.  "  Faith,  you  look  pale  and  weak, 
and  sit  your  horse  as  though  you  had  had 
nearly  enough.  That  was  a  gallant  dash,  too, 
of  yours.  If  I  hadn't  expected  it  you  might 
have  got  clear  off.  Aye,  you're  all  alike,  you 
officers  of  Prince  llupert.  Undeniable  at  a 
dash,  but  you  don  t  rally  well  after  your  first 
charge.  There  are  but  three  cavalry  officers 
in  England  ;  Cromwell's  one,  old  Leslie's  an- 
other, and  I'll  leave  you  to  guess  the  third. 
My  service  to  you,  Major  Bosville.  Take  an- 
other pull  at  the  flask." 


Humphrey  declined  the  proffered  courtesy, 
and  his  captor  drank  to  him  witii  an  air  of 
much  satisfaction.  He  wiped  his  beard  and 
moustaches  on  a  delicate  laced  handkerchief 
after  his  draught,  and  resumed  his  discourse. 

"  You  liave  a  short  ride  before  you  to-dav ; 
but  if  you  are  too  weak  to  proceed  I  will 
order  half  an  hour's  halt  for  rest  and  refresh- 
ment. No  ?  "Well,  you'll  have  plenty  of 
time  to  rest  yourself  now  for  a  while.  Bah! 
what  is  it,  after  all  ? — a  month  or  two,  and 
then  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  you  are 
free.  Y'ou  and  I  may  meet  again  in  the  field 
before  long;  and  I  promise  you  I  wont  forget 
the  charge  down  the  lane,  and  the  swinging 
blow  you  lent  "Ebenezer"  yonder,  though 
'twas  but  the  flat  of  the  sword.  See,  the 
knave  rides  with  his  back  up  even  now.  It 
stings  him,  I'll  be  sworn.  Meantime,  another 
hour  will  bring  us  in  sight  of  Gloucester  ;  and 
to  Gloucester,  Major  Bosville,  it  is  my  duty 
to  conduct  you  as  a  prisoner.  When  we  near 
the  town,  I  shall  be  unwillingly  compelled  to 
have  you  bound  once  more." 

In  effect,  a  couple  of  hour's  ride  diversified 
by  such  light  soldier's  talk  as  the  above, 
chequered  in  Humphrey's  mind  with  many  a 
sad  and  bitter  reflection,  brought  them  to  the 
gates  of  the  godly  town.  Here  the  com- 
mander called  a  halt  for  the  purpose  of  again 
pinioning  his  prisoner  (an  operation  which  he 
good-naturedly  insisted  should  be  done  as 
lightly  as  possible),  and  getting  his  men  into 
order  for  their  entrance.  The  sanctified  in- 
habitants of  Gloucester  being  rigid  disciplin- 
arians in  all  military  matters,  and  moreover 
somewhat  sore  at  present  from  the  recent 
visits  of  Prince  llupert  almost  to  the  walls  of 
the  town,  any  laxity  of  discipline  or  appear- 
ance of  indulgence  towards  a  prisoner  would 
have  called  down  upon  Harrison  the  strictures 
of  the  townsmen  and  the  reproofs  of  his  su- 
perior officers. 

As  they  rode  up  the  principal  street,  the 
population  seemed  to  have  turned  out  for  the 
express  purpose  of  sharing  in  the  triumph  of 
the  Parliamentarian's  cajUure.  Angry  brows 
were  bent,  and  bitter  texts  of  scrij)ture  lev- 
elled at  the  captive  "  Malignant."  Grim, 
sour-faced  elders,  clad  in  sombre  colors, 
pointed  the  finger,  and  gibed  at  him  as  he 
passed,  launching  into  far-fetched  anathemas 
drawn  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  compar- 
ing the  young  Cavalier  Major,  in  a  somewhat 
ludicrous  and  disrespectful  manner,  to  every 
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reprobate  mentioned  in  holy  writ.  Little 
children  came  out  and  s])at  at  him  with  pre- 
cocious virulence ;  and  rancorous  old  dames 
sharpened  their  shrill  tongues,  and  kept  them, 
so  to  speak,  edged  and  pointed  for  domestic 
use  upon  this  fortuitous  whetstone.  Only 
some  of  the  younger  and  fairer  daugliters  of 
Eve  demonstrated  feelings  of  natural  interest 
in  the  captive.  His  pale,  handsome  face, 
graceful  figure,  and  long  dark  curls,  were 
meet  objects  for  compassion ;  and  "  Malig- 
nant" as  he  was,  glances  were  cast  upon  him 
as  he  rode  by  from  the  blackest  and  brownest 
and  bluest  eyes  in  Gloucester,  of  mingled  pity 
and  admiration,  not  always  undimmed  by 
tears. 

A  low  stone  archway,  flanked  by  a  long 
dismal  building  that  had  all  the  appearance 
of  a  guard-room,  and  watched  by  two  grim 
and  warlike  sentinels,  received  the  prisoner. 
Satisfied  that  he  will  be  well  cared  for,  and 
not  suffered  to  escape,  we  must  here  take 
leave  of  Major  Bosville,  and  cast  a  retrospec- 
tive glance  at  the  fortunes  of  his  faithful  ser- 
vant, the  redoubtable  Dymocke. 

Mounted  on  a  high-couraged  and  excellent 
horse,  that  experienced  warrior  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  pace  with  his  mast.er  in  the 
headlong  charge  which  well  nigh  carried  them 
both  right  through  the  Parliamentary  party. 

Hiding  on  the  Major's  bridlehand,  he  took 
his  share  of  the  buff'ets  that  were  flying  about 
somewhat  at  a  disadvantage,  yet  with  his  usual 
coolness  and  philosophy.  His  head-piece  was 
fortunately  thick  and  strong,  the  skull  it  de- 
fended by  no  means  of  soft  materials,  and  the 
arm  which  should  cover  both,  practised  in 
every  feint  and  trick  of  consummate  swords- 
manship. The  cudgel-play  of  Old  England 
•was  no  bad  training  for  the  use  of  the  sabre, 
and  many  a  broken  sconce  had  Dymocke  in- 
flicted on  his  rustic  adversaries  in  more  peace- 
ful times.  It  was  only  when  he  saw  his 
master  surrounded  and  helpless,  that  the  idea 
of  escape,  and  the  responsibility  of  his  own 
duplicate  dispatches  flashed  across  his  mind. 

Uuick  as  thought,  he  espied  a  gap  in  the 
wall  which  flanked  the  deep  narrow  lane 
wherein  the  skirmish  had  taken  place,  and 
forcing  his  horse  vigorously  up  the  bank  he 
gained  once  more  the  open  fields,  and  ])ut  his 
head  straight  for  the  bridge,  now  but  a  few 
hundred  yards  distant.  With  shout  and  cheer 
and  the  thunder  of  horses' hoofs  ringing  be- 
hind him,  diversified  by  an  occasional  random 
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shot  whistling  over  his  head,  he  sped  down  to 
the  river,  gaining  at  every  stride  upon  his 
pursuers — for  not  a  trooper  in  Waller's  di- 
vision could  hold  his  own  for  speed  with  the 
gallant  bay — and  so  reached  the  bridge  with 
a  fair  start,  and  at  least  half  a  dozen  of  the 
enemy  pretty  close  upon  his  heels. 

"Confusion!  they've  broke  it  down,"  mut- 
tered the  fugitive  to  himself,  as  he  neared  the 
dismantled  masonry  and  saw  that  a  huge  gap 
had  been  left  in  the  middle  arch  which 
spanned  the  stream  ;  "  this  is  Goring's  work 
I'll  be  bound  !  Aye,  he  never  throws  a  chance 
away.  Well,  it's  '  over  shoes  over  boots 
now,'  and  sink  or  swim,  I  wont  give  in  for  the 
fear  of  a  ducking!  " 

Thus  muttering,  and  taking  his  dispatches 
from  his  breast  to  place  them  in  his  head- 
piece, he  slid  cautiously  down  the  bank,  and 
leaning  his  weight  forward  upon  his  horse's 
neck,  forced  the  good  animal  into  the  stream. 
That  which  he  had  thought  would  ])rove  his 
destruction  turned  out  to  be  his  salvation. 
The  Puritans  who  had  made  sure  of  their 
prey  when  he  reached  the  broken  bridge, 
shrunk  from  following  him  into  the  deep  and 
treacherous  river.  With  an  angry  shout  they 
])ulled  up  and  fired  a  parting  volley  at  him 
from  the  brink. 

With  characteristic  coolness  Dymocke  halted 
on  the  opposite  shore  to  dismount  and  wring 
the  wet  from  his  dripping  garments ;  then 
waving  his  disappointed  enemies  an  ironical 
farewell,  he  trotted  leisurely  on  in  the  direc- 
tion of  General  Goring's  head-quarters. 

Here  as  elsewhere  in  the  ranks  of  the  Cava- 
liers, laxity  of  discipline,  and,  to  use  a  mili- 
tary term  which  carries  with  it  its  own  signifi- 
cation, a  general  slackness,  seemed  to  pervade 
all  alike  from  the  chief  to  the  trumpeter, 
neutralizing  the  courage  and  abilities  which 
were  so  conspicuous  in  the  Royal  army,  and 
giving  to  their  stricter  and  better  trained  foes 
an  incalculable  advantage.  When  Dymocke 
drew  rein  at  the  door  of  the  General's  quar- 
ters, the  very  sentry  on  duty  seemed  flustered 
with  his  noonday  draught,  and  lounged  about 
his  post  with  an  air  of  roystering  joviality 
scarcely  in  accordance  with  Hugh's  ideas  of 
military  etiquette,  although  he  lent  a  ready 
ear  to  the  new  arrival's  request  to  see  Lord 
Goring  forthwith,  and  even  proffered  an  invita- 
tion to  stroll  away  with  him  to  the  guard- 
room for  something  to  drink,  and  so  avoid 
the  enormity  of  delivering  his  message  dry- 
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lipped.  In  the  general's  ante-room  a  couple' 
of  young  Cavaliers  were  fulfilling  their  duties 
as  "  aides-de-camp  "  by  shaking  a  dice-box 
with  alarming  energy,  applying  themselves 
meanwhile  to  a  tankard  that  stood  between 
them  with  impartial  zeal.  Goring  himself, 
sitting  in  a  luxurious  apartment — for  he  had 
as  usual  taken  the  best  house  in  the  village, 
the  property  of  a  Puritan  lawyer,  for  his  own 
residence — was  unbraced  and  slippered,  sur- 
rounded by  piles  of  papers,  writing  neverthe- 
less with  all  his  natural  facility,  yet  quaffing 
ever  and  anon  deep  draughts  from  a  large 
silver  measure  at  his  elbow,  seeking,  as  it 
seemed  in  vain,  to  quench  the  feverish  thirst 
left  by  his  last  night's  debauch. 

"Ha!  my  late  antagonist's  servant,"  ex- 
claimed the  General,  who  never  forgot  a  face, 
as  he  never  remembered  a  debt ;  "  I  may  say 
my  late  antagonist  himself.  'Slife,  man,  I 
have  never  paid  thee  the  cudgelling  I  owe 
thee;  some  of  my  knaves,  doubtless,  will  take 
it  off  my  hands  !  But  what  dost  thou  here  ? 
— dripping,  too,  like  a  water-dog.  Keep  thy 
distance,  man,  and  deliver  up  thy  papers. 
Sure  'tis  not  another  cartel  from  the  young 
feather-brain  ! " 

Dymocke  knew  his  place  right  well,  and 
feared  neither  man  nor  devil,  or  he  had  hesi- 
tated ere  he  presented  himself  to  a  general  of 
division  in  his  own  quarters,  whom  he  had 
struck  so  shrewdly  with  an  oaken  cudgel 
some  few  weeks  before.  He  delivered  his 
papers,  taking  them  out  of  his  head-piece, 
where  they  had  remained  perfectly  dry  (a 
piece  of  caution  not  unremaVked  by  Goring, 
whom  nothing  escaped),  in  severe  and  sol- 
dierlike silence,  and  stood  gaunt  and  dripping 
at  "attention"  till  the  latter  had  concluded 
their  perusal.  Twice  he  read  them  over  with 
careful  avidity,  impressing  them,  as  it  were 
indelibly  on  his  memory,  and  then  looked  up 


and  laughed  outright  at  the  solemn  figure  be- 
fore him. 

"And  what  brought  thee  here,  knave?" 
he  inquired  ;  "  is  thy  master  killed  or  wounded 
or  taken  prisoner  ?  Hath  he  learned  to  parry 
that  thrust  in  tierce  yet,  or  hath  he  been  prac- 
tising his  swordsmanship  anew  amongst  the 
Roundheads  ?  What  brought  thee  here,  and 
how  came  these  letters  in  thy  hands  ?  " 

Still  erect  and  rigid,  Dymocke  detailed  to 
him  in  a  few  words  the  events  of  the  skirmish, 
and  liis  own  escape  from  Waller's  pursuing 
cavalry.  Goring  listened  with  an  expression 
of  interest  and  approval  on  his  face. 

"  Thou  hast  done  well !  "  he  said,  at  the 
conclusion  of  Dymocke's  narrative;  "I  will 
forgive  thee  the  debt  I  owe  thee  in  considera- 
tion of  thy  ready  service.  'Tis  not  every 
trooper  would  have  thought  of  keeping  his 
papers  dry,  with  Waller's  saints  singing 
'  glory '  behind  him.  Let  me  see  thee  here 
again  to-morrow  at  noon.  Thy  master  shall 
be  looked  to.  'Tis  a  cockerel  of  the  game, 
and  will  fly  a  fair  pitch  when  his  pin-feathers 
are  grown.  Zounds  I  I  had  better  spared 
many  a  better  man,  than  that  mettled  lad 
with  his  smooth  face.  Ho  !  without  there — 
D'Arcy,  Langdale  ! — bid  them  take  this  knave 
to  the  guard-room,  ration  his  horse,  and  give 
himself  a  drench  of  brandy,  to  dry  him  within 
and  without.  Order  up  Master  Quillet's 
housekeeper  with  another  measure  of  burnt 
sack,  and  let  no  one  else  disturb  me  till  supper- 
time." 

So  Goring  went  back  to  his  correspondence; 
and  Dymocke,  nothing  loth,  found  himself  t)e- 
fore  a  huge  measure  of  brandy  and  a  roaring 
fire  in  the  guard-room,  surrounded  by  a  circle 
of  admiring  comrades,  listening  open-mouthed 
to  his  exploits,  and  to  whom  he  fully  indem- 
nified himself  for  the  brevity  of  his  narrative 
as  reported  to  their  busy  General. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


-"TIIE  NEWS  THAT  FLIES  APACE." 


Deeper  and  deeper  still,  Mary  Cave  found 
herself  engulphed  in  the  whirlpool  of  political 
intrigue.  Almost  the  only  courtier  of  the 
Queen's  party  who  united  activity  of  hrain  to 
uncompromising  resolution,  who  was  capable 
of  strong  effort  and  sound  reflection,  unwarped 
and  unfettered  by  the  promptings  of  self-in- 
terest, she  had  insensibly  become  the  princi- 
pal link  that  connected  the  policy  of  Merton 
College  with  the  wiser  counsels  of  the  King's 
honest  advisers.  It  was  no  wom.anly  office 
she  thus  found  herself  compelled  to  under- 
take. False  as  is  the  position  of  a  mediator 
between  parties  neither  of  whom  are  essen- 
tially quite  sincere,  it  becomes  doubly  so  when 
that  mediator  is  one  of  the  softer  sex.  She 
must  guide  the  helm  with  so  skilful  a  hand, 
she  must  trim  the  boat  with  so  careful  an 
eye ;  she  must  seize  her  opportunities  so 
deftly,  or  make  them  so  skilfully  ;  and  through 
it  all  she  must  exercise  so  jealous  a  vigilance 
over  her  own  weaknesses,  and  even  her  own 
reputation,  distinguishing  so  nicely  between 
public  duty  and  private  feeling — doing  such 
constant  violence  to  her  own  affections  and 
her  own  prejudices — that  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  nothing  hut  a  woman  is  capable  of  re- 
conciling all  those  conflicting  necessities  into 
one  harmonious  whole.  Yet  it  is  not  Momanly 
to  encourage  admirers  up  to  a  certain  point, 
in  order  to  obtain  their  secrets,  and  then  make 
use  of  them  for  a  political  purjiose  ;  it  is  not 
womanly  to  promote  likings  and  dislikings 
between  individuals  of  opposite  sexes,  or 
otherwise,  for  the  furtherance  of  a  State  in- 


sat  musing  over  her  work,  and  seemed  buried 
in  thought.  She  looked  paler  and  thinner 
than  usual,  and  her  eye  had  lost  the  merry 
sparkle  that  used  so  to  gladden  Sir  Giles.  It 
was  less  like  her  mother's  now,  so  thought 
the  old  knight ;  and  his  heart  bounded  after 
all  those  years  to  reflect  how  that  mother  had 
never  known  sorrow,  and  had  told  him  on  her 
death-bed  that  "  she  was  sure  she  was  only 
taken  away  because  her  lot  in  this  world  had 
been  too  happy."  Aye  !  you  may  well  laugh 
on,  Sir  Giles,  and  troll  out  your  loyal  old 
songs,  and  drink  and  ride  and  strike  for  the 
King !  Roystering,  careless,  war-worn  veteran 
as  you  seem  to  be,  there  are  depths  in  that 
stout  old  heart  of  yours  that  few  have  sounded ; 
and  when  "  little  Gracey  "  is  settled  and  pro- 
vided for,  you  care  not  how  soon  you  go  to 
join  that  gentle,  loving  lady,  whom  you  still 
see  many  and  many  a  night  in  your  dreams, 
walking  in  her  white  dress  in  the  golden  sum- 
mer evenings  under  the  lime-trees  at  home  ; 
whom  your  simple  faith  persuades  you  shall 
look  on  once  more  with  the  same  angel-face 
to  part  from  nevermore.  And  where  is  the 
Sadducee  who  shall  say  you  nay  ? 

Meantime,  Sir  Giles  is  drilling  a  newly 
raised  levy  of  cavalry  on  Bullingdon  Common, 
notwithstanding  the  M-et ;  and  Grace  sits  pen- 
sive over  her  work  ;  and  Mary  reads  her  let- 
ters with  a  flushed  cheek  and  a  contracted 
brow,  and  a  restless  unquiet  look  in  her  deep 
blue  eye  that  has  got  there  very  often  of  late, 
and  that  denotes  any  thing  but  repose  of 
mind.     Suddenly  she  starts  and  turns  pale  as 


trigue  ;  it  is  not  womanly  to  be  in  correspon-  she  peruses  one  elaborately  written  missive, 
dence  with  half  a  dozen  ambitious  and  un-  scented  and  silk-bound,  and  inscribed  "These 
principled  men,  some  of  them  profligates  for  Mistress  Mary  Cave.  Ride,  ride,  ride ! " 
whose  very  names  in  connection  with  a  lady  according  to  the  polite  manner  of  the  time, 
were  sufficient  to  blast  her  fair  fame  forever; !  A  look  of  consummate  scorn  passes  over  her 
and  it  is  not  womanly  to  have  but  one  object ,  features  as  she  reads  it  through  once  more, 
in  hfe,  to  which  duty,  inclination,  happiness  |  but  her  face  is  still  white;  and  she  drops  it 
must  be  sacrificed,  and  that  object  a  political  j  from  her  hand  upon  the  carpet,  unmarked  by 
one.  her  preoccupied  companion.     Here  it  is  : — 

Mary  sat  reading  her  letters  on  tlie  very  j  «<  These  for  Mistress  Mary  Cave. 

sofa  that  Bosville  had  occupied  during  his  «  Gentle  Mistress  Mary— Deign  to  ac- 
convalescence  m  Sir  Giles  Allonby's  house  at  j  cept  the  heartfelt  good  wishes,  none  the  less 
Oxford.  It  was  a  day  off  duty  with  the  i  sincere  for  that  the  heart  hath  been  pierced 
Queen,  and  she  had  come  to  spend  it  with  '  and  mangled  by  the  glances  of  your  bright 
her  kind  old  kinsman  and  his  daughter.  The  ,  eyes,  of  the  humblest  of  your  slaves-;  and 
two  ladies  were  alone  ;  and  contrary  to  their   f^^"^  "^^  ?^  ^'^^  ^^"^^  ^'™^,  ^^  youchsafe  your 

•«.«r,f  o,-,  „r,K..^i.„.,    -1  •    1      1    I     .1     I  liivor  and  interest  to  one  who,  languishing  to 

wont,  an  unbroken  silence,  varied  on  v  by  the  I  i„    „„f„j   t i    i        .    ^     i      i     i 

-  ,.  ,  .  '  .  '.  •'  ,  I  be  parted  h-om  so  much  beauty  as  he  hath 
pattering  of  a  dismal  winter  rain  against  the  |  j^^'  at  Oxford,  and  specially  at  Merton  Col- 
window,  waa  preserved  between  them.    Grace  |  lege,  where  Mistress  Mary  reigns  second  to 
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none,  still  endeavoreth  to  fulfil  his  duty  relig- 
iously to  the  King  and  to  her  Majesty,  as 
Mistress  Marv  esteems  to  be  the  devoir  of  a 
knight  who  hath  placed  himself  under  her 
very  feet.  The  good  cause  in  wliich  it  is  my 
pride  that  we  are  fellow-laborers,  languisheth 
somewhat  here  in  Gloucestershire,  more  from 
want  of  unity  in  cojnsel  than  from  any  lack 
of  men  and  munitions  of  war  in  the  field. 
"Would  his  blessed  Majesty  but  vouchsafe  to 
confer  upon  your  knight  and  slave  a  separate 
and  independent  command,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  it  would  be  in  my  power  to  make 
short  work  and  a  speedy  account  of  Waller, 
who  lieth  with  a  goodly  force  of  cavalry  within 
ten  miles  of  me.  It  was  but  last  Monday 
that  a  small  body  of  my  '  lambs,'  taking  their 
orders  directly  from  myself,  beat  up  his  quar- 
ters within  a  mile  of  Gloucester,  and  drove  off 
seventeen  of  his  horses,  besides  considerable 
spoil,  of  which  I  thought  the  less  as  compared 
with  that  which  migiit  be  done  but  for  the 
impracticable  nature  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief.  Gentle  Mistress  Mary!  it  would  not 
be  unbecoming  in  you  to  implore  our  gracious 
and  passionately-adored  Queen  to  hint  to  his 
blessed  Majesty  that  I  do  indeed  but  desire 
to  receive  my  orders  under  his  own  hand,  as 
I  should  in  this  wise  have  more  authority  to 
guide  the  council  of  the  army  thereby  to 
obedience;  and  as  my  requests  are  mostly 
denied  out-of-hand  by  Prince  Hupert,  at 
whose  disposal  nevertheless  1  remain  for  life 
and  death,  as  his  Majesty's  nephew  and  lov- 
ing kinsman,  I  would  humbly  beg  a  ])ositive 
order  from  his  Majesty  for  my  undertakings, 
to  dispose  the  officers  more  cheerfully  to  con- 
duct them,  and  to  assure  his  Majesty  that  the 
least  intimation  of  his  pleasure  is  sufficient 
to  make  me  run  through  all  manner  of  diffi- 
culties and  hazard  to  perform  my  duty,  and 
to  prove  myself  entirely  and  faithfully  devoted 
to  his  sacred  service.  As  Mistress  Mary 
hath  the  key  to  the  heart  of  our  beauteous 
and  beloved  Sovereign,  whose  will  must  ever 
be  law  with  all  who  come  within  the  sphere 
of  her  enchantments,  methinks  that  a  word 
spoken  in  season  under  the  roof  of  Merton 
College  will  more  than  fulfil  all  my  most 
ardent  desires,  and  leave  me  nothing  to  grieve 
for,  save  that  which  must  ever  cause  me  to 
languish  in  hopeless  sorrow — the  adoration 
which  it  is  alike  my  pride  and  grief  to  enter- 
tain for  the  fairest  and  proudest  dame  that 
adorns  our  English  Court. 

"  From  intelligence  I  receive  at  sure  and 
friendly  hands,  I  learn  that  Wilmot  is  waver- 
ing ;  and  some  speech  is  even  abroad  of  a 
treasonable  correspondence  with  Essex,  and 
an  intercepted  letter  from  Fairfax,  which  is 
to  be  laid  before  the  Council. 

"  Such  treachery  would  merit  a  summary 
dismissal  from  his  office,  and  clemency  in  this 


case  could  scarcely  be  extended  to  an  officer 
of  so  high  a  rank. 

"  JJigby,  too,  is  far  from  being  unsuspected  ; 
and  should  these  two  commands  become  va- 
cant, it  would  be  a  fertile  opportunity  for  the 
uniting  of  his  ^lajesty's  whole  body  of  horse 
under  one  independent  head,  acting  conjointly 
with  Prince  Rupert,  who  would  still  remain 
Commander-in-Chief,  but  deriving  his  author- 
ity direct  from  the  hand  of  his  blessed  Ma- 
jesty himself. 

"  Should  events  work  in  this  direction,  I 
can  safely  confide  in  your  discretion  to  select 
a  proper  time  at  which  to  whisper  in  the 
Queen's  ear  the  humble  name  of,  sweet  Mis- 
tress Mary, 

"  Your  most  passionately-devoted  and  faith- 
ful knight  and  humble  slave, 

"  George  Goring. 

"  Fost  scriptum. — The  dispatches  alluded 
to  in  one  hundred  and  six  Cipher  have  arrived. 
They  are  duj)licate,  and  were  delivered  to  me 
yesterday  by  an  honest  serving-man,  who 
narrowly  esca])ed  with  his  life  and  his  letters 
from  a  party  of  Waller's  liorse. 

"  His  master,  it  seems,  was  sorely  wounded, 
and  led  off  prisoner  into  Gloucester.  This  is 
of  less  account  as  his  dispatches  are  in  cipher, 
and  the  duplicates  are  safe.  He  is  one  Mas- 
ter Bosville,  with  whom  I  am  personally  well 
acquainted,  and  whom  Mistress  Mary  may 
deign  to  remember  when  lying  wounded  by 
the  weapon  of  her  own  true  knight  and  slave. 

"He  is  a  good  officer,  and  a  mettlesome 
lad  too.  I  would  fain  have  him  back  with  us, 
but  have  nothing  to  exchange  against  him  but 
a  couple  of  scriveners  and  a  canting  Puritan 
divine  ;  the  latter  I  shall  probably  hang.  Once 
more — Fare  thee  well !  " 

It  was   the  post  scriptum,  written  in  her 
correspondent's  own   natural  off-hand    style, 
and  very  different  from  the  stilted  and  exag- 
gerated  form   of   compliment  and  innuendo 
contained  in   the  body   of  the   letter,  which 
drove  the  blood  from  Mary's  cheek,  and  caused 
lier  bosom  to  heave  so  restlessly  beneath  her 
bodice,  her  slender  foot  to  beat  so  impatiently 
I  upon  the  floor.     Wounded  and  a  prisoner  I — 
I  and  this  so  soon  after  his  illness,  when  weak 
j  and  scarcely  recovered  from  the  consequences 
I  of  his  duel.     And   it  was  her  doing — hers! 
I  whom  he  loved  so  madly,  the  foolish  boy  ! — 
!  who  counted  his  life  as  nothing  at  the  mere 
I  wave  of  her  hand.     Why  was  she  so  eager 
I  to  get  him   this   majority,  for  which  she  had 
I  so  implored  her  unwilling  and  bantering  mis- 
tress ?     Why  had  sh.e  sent  him  off  in  such  a 
!  hurry,   before    he   was    lialf   recovered,    and 
hardly  strong  enough  to  sit  upon  his  horse  ? 
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And  then  of  course  he  had  fought — so  like 
him  !  when  his  servant  wisely  ran  away.  And 
the  stern  Puritans  hud  struck  his  weakened 
frame  to  the  earth !  Ah !  he  was  a  strong 
bold  horseman  when  he  was  well,  and  a  match 
for  the  best  of  them ;  but  now  his  arm  was 
powerless,  though  his  courage  was  as  high  as 
ever.  And  perhaps  they  had  slashed  his 
handsome  face — how  handsome  it  was !  and 
what  kind  eyes  those  were  that  used  to  meet 
hers  so  timidly  and  gently — and  he  was  a 
l)risoner — wounded,  perhaps  dying.  And  she 
shut  her  eyes  and  fancied  she  saw  him,  pale 
and  faint,  in  his  cell — alone,  too,  all  alone. 
No,  that  should  never  be !  She  picked  the 
letter  up,  and  once  more  she  read  it  through 
from  beginning  to  end,  scarcely  noting  the 
fulsome  compliments  the  strain  of  selfish  in- 
trigue, and  only  dwelling  on  the  ill-omened 
and  distressing  post  scriptum  which  Goring 
had  written  so  lightly  j  but  in  which,  to  do 
him  justice,  the  reckless  General  showed  more 
feeling  than  he  generally  did  j  and  even  as 
she  read  she  would  fain  have  given  utterance 
to  her  grie.*",  and  wrung  her  hands  and  wept 
aloud. 

Self-conomand,  however,  we  need  not  now 
observe,  was  a  salient  point  in  Mary  Cave's 
character.  Whatever  she  may  have  known, 
or  whatever  she  may  have  suspected,  she 
looked  at  Grace's  pale  face  and  dejected  atti- 
tude and  held  her  tongue.  There  was  a  sis- 
terly feeling  between  these  two  far  stronger 
than  was  warranted  by  their  actual  relation- 
ship. Ever  since  their  late  intimacy,  wliich 
had  grown  closer  and  closer  in  the  quiet 
shades  of  Boughton,  Mary  had  seemed  to 
take  care  of  her  gentle  friend,  Grace  in  return 
looking  up  to  her  protectress  with  confiding 
attachment;  and  yet  there  was  a  secret  be- 
tween them — a  secret  at  which  neither  ven- 
tured to  hint,  yet  with  which  each  could  not 
but  suspect  the  other  was  acquainted.  But 
they  never  came  to  an  explanation,  notwith- 
standing. We  believe  women  never  do.  We 
believe  that,  however  unreservedly  they  may 
confide  in  a  brother,  a  lover,  or  a  husband, 
they  never  lay  their  hearts  completely  bare 
before  one  of  their  own  sex.  Perhaps  they 
are  right ;  perhaps  they  know  each  other  too 
well. 

There  was  yet  another  difficulty  in  Mary's 
path,  for  to  succor  Bosville  at  all  hazards  we 
need  hardly  say  she  had  resolved,  even  on 
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her  first  perusal  of  the  letter.  In  whom  was 
she  to  confide  ?  to  whom  could  she  entrust  the 
secret  of  his  failure  and  capture  without  let- 
ting the  bad  news  reach  Grace's  ears  ?  Sir 
Giles? — the  stout  old  Cavalier  never  could 
keep  a  secret  in  his  life ;  his  child  would 
worm  it  all  out  of  him  the  first  time  she  sat 
on  his  knee  for  two  minutes  after  supper. 
The  Queen  ? — that  volatile  iady  would  not 
only  put  the  very  worst  construction  upon  her 
motives,  but  would  detail  the  whole  of  the 
confidence  reposed  in  her  to  each  of  her 
household  separately,  under  strict  promises 
of  secresy,  no  doubt,  which  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  a  general  proclamation  by  the  her- 
ald king-at-arms. 

Of  the  courtiers  she  could  scarcely  bethink 
herself  of  one  who  was  not  so  busily  engaged 
in  some  personal  and  selfish  intrigue  as  to 
have  no  room  for  any  other  consideration 
whatsoever,  who  would  not  scruple  to  sacrifice 
honor  and  mercy  and  good  feeling  merely  to 
score  up,  so  to  speak,  another  point  in  the 
game.  What  to  do  for  Bosville  and  how  to 
do  it — this  was  the  problem  Mary  had  to 
solve ;  and  resolute  as  she  generally  was,  full 
of  expedients  and  fertile  in  resources,  she  was 
now  obliged  to  confess  herself  fairly  at  her 
wit's  end. 

It  so  fell  out,  however,  that  the  blind  deity 
whom  men  call  Chance,  and  gods  Destiny,  who 
never  helps  us  till  we  are  at  the  very  utmost 
extremity,  befriended  Mary,  and  through  the 
medium  of  the  very  last  person  about  the 
Court  in  whom  she  would  have  dreamt  of 
confiding — an  individual  who  perhaps  was 
more  selfish,  intriguing,  and  reckless  than  all 
the  rest  of  tlie  royal  circle  put  together,  but 
who,  being  a  woman,  and  consequently  horn 
an  angel,  had  still  retained  a  scarce  percepti- 
ble leavening  of  the  celestial  nature  from 
which  she  had  fallen. 

As  Mary  sat  that  evening,  pensive  and 
graver  than  her  wont,  in  the  Queen's  with- 
drawing-room.  Lady  Carlisle  crossed  the 
apartment  with  her  calm  brow  and  decorous 
step,  and  jjlaced  herself  by  her  side.  She 
liked  Mary  Cave,  as  far  as  it  was  in  her  nature 
to  like  one  of  her  own  sex.  Perhaps  she 
recognized  in  Mary  somewhat  of  her  own 
positive  character — the  uncompromising  force 
of  will  that,  for  good  or  for  evil,  marches 
directly  on  towards  its  purpose  steadfast  and 
unwavering,  not  to  be  moved  from  the  path 
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by  any  consideration  of  danger  or  of  pity,  and 
like  the  volume  of  a  mighty  river  forcing  its 
way  through  every  obstacle  with  silent  energy. 

She  sat  quietly  down  by  Mary's  side  and 
heaved  a  deep  sigh,  with  a  sympathizing  and 
plaintive  expression  of  countenance,  like  a 
consummate  actress  as  she  was. 

"  It  is  bad  news  I  have  to  break  to  you. 
Mistress  Cave,"  she  ■whispered,  bending  her 
graceful  head  over  the  other's  work,  "  if  in- 
deed you  know  it  not  already.  That  hand- 
some Captain  Bosville  who  was  stabbed  by 
Goring  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
rebels!  Jermyn  only  heard  it  this  evening; 
I  think  he  is  telling  the  Queen  now.  They 
have  got  him  in  prison  at  Gloucester,  as  far 
as  we  can  learn.  He  must  be  saved  by  some 
means.  Heaven  forefend  he  should  be  sacri- 
ficed by  those  villains  ! " 

Mary's  heart  was  full :  she  could  only  falter 
out  the  word  "  exchanged." 

"Exchanged!"  repeated  Lady  Carlisle, 
now  thoroughly  in  earnest.  "  Do  you  not 
know — have  j'ou  not  heard?  Since  they 
hanged  our  Irish  officers  in  the  north  the 
Council  has  ordered  reprisals.  Fairfax,  Ire- 
ton,  Cromwell — all  of  them  are  furious.  They 
will  hang  every  Royalist  prisoner  they  take 
now !  It  was  but  last  week  Prince  Kupert 
strung  thirteen  Roundheads  upon  one  oak 
tree:  they  must  have  heard  of  it  by  this  time. 
Poor  Bosville  is  in  the  utmost  danger.  We 
talked  of  it  but  now  in  the  presence-chamber. 
Even  Jermyn  is  in  despair.  Alas !  'tis  a  sad 
business." 

Mary  turned  sick  and  white.    AVas  it  even 
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so  ?  The  room  seemed  to  spin  round  with 
her,  and  Lady  Carlisle's  voice  was  as  the  rush 
of  many  waters  in  her  ear. 

"  It  is  hopeless  to  talk  of  exchanges,"  pro- 
ceeded her  ladyship  in  a  tone  of  real  pity  for 
the  too  obvious  distress  of  her  listener.  She 
had  once  had  a  soft  place  in  that  corrupted 
heart,  aye,  long  before  she  was  dazzled  with 
Strafford's  fame,  or  lured  by  Pym's  political 
influence;  before  she  had  sold  her  lovely 
womanhood  for  a  coronet,  and  bartered  the 
peace  she  could  never  know  again  for  empty 
splendor.  "  Interest  must  be  made  with  the 
Parliament.  Some  of  the  rising  rebels  must 
be  cajoled.  Essex  is  in  disgrace  with  them 
now,  and  Essex  is  of  no  use,  or  I  had  brought 
the  prisoner  safe  off  with  my  own  hand  in  a 
week  from  this  day.  But  they  are  all  alike, 
my  deal-,  Courtiers  and  Puritans,  generals  and 
statesmen.  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads,  all  are 
men,  weak  and  vain,  all  are  alike  fools,  and 
all  are  alike  to  be  won.  An  effort  must  be 
made,  and  we  can  save  him." 

"What  would  you  do?"  gasped  poor 
Mary,  her  self-command  now  completely  de- 
serting her. 

"  Do ! "  repeated  her  ladyship,  with  her 
soft  lisping  voice  and  dimpled  smile;  "I 
would  beg  him  a  free  pardon  if  I  dragged 
Cromwell  round  the  room  on  my  bare  knees 
for  it,  or  die  with  him,"  she  added  beneath 
her  breath,  "  if  I  really  cared  one  snap  of  the 
fingers  about  the  man !  " 

She  was  no  coward,  my  Lady  Carlisle,  and 
there  was  more  of  the  tigress  about  her  than 
the  mere  beauty  of  her  skin. 


CHAPTER  XX. — THE  MAN   OF   DESTINT. 


In  an  open  space,  long  since  built  over  by  j 
an  increasing  population,  but  forming  at  the  I 
time  of  which  we  write  alternately  a  play  and  ; 
drill-ground    for    the    godly   inhabitants   of  i 
Gloucester,  is  drawn  up  a  regiment  of  heavy 
cavalry,  singularly  well  appointed  as  to  all  the  ! 
details   of  harness  and  horseflesh  which  con- 
stitute the  efficiency  of  dragoons.     The  troop- 
ers  exhibit  strength,  symmetry,  and  action, ' 
bone  to  carry  the   stalwart  weight  of  their 
riders,    and    blood    to    execute    the    forced 
marches   and   rapid  evolutions  which  are  the 
very    essence    of  cavalry   tactics.     The   men 
themselves  are  worthy  of  a  close  inspection. 
Picked   from   the   flower  of  England's  yeo- 
manry, from  the  middle  class  of  farmers  and 
petty  squires   of  the  northern   and   eastern 


counties,  their  fine  stature  and  broad  shoulders 
denote  that  physical  strength  which  indepen- 
dent agricultural  labor  so  surely  produces, 
whilst  their  stern  brows,  grave  faces,  and 
manly  upright  bearing,  distinguish  them  from 
such  of  their  fellows  as  have  not  yet  ex- 
perienced the  inspiration  derived  from  military 
confidence  mingled  with  religious  zeal.  These 
are  the  men  Avho  are  firmly  persuaded  that 
on  their  weapons  depends  the  government  of 
earth  and  heaven ;  that  they  are  predestined 
to  win  dominion  here  and  glory  hereafter  with 
their  own  strong  arms ;  that  their  paradise 
like  that  of  the  Moslem  enthusiast,  is  to  be 
won  sword-in-hand,  and  that  a  violent  death 
is  the  surest  passport  to  eternal  life.  Fanatics 
are  they,  and  of  the  wildest  class,  but  they  are 
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also  stern  disciplinarians.  Enthusiasm  is  a 
glorious  quality,  no  doubt,  but  it  has  seldom 
turned  the  tide  of  a  general  action  when  un- 
supported by  discipline:  it  is  the  combina- 
tion of  the  two  that  is  invincible.  Thus  did 
the  swarms  of  the  great  Arab  Impostor  over- 
run the  fairest  portion  of  Europe,  and  the 
chivalrous  knights  of  the  Cross  charge  home 
with  their  lances  in  rest  at  Jerusalem.  Thus 
in  later  times  were  the  high-couraged  Royal- 
ists broken  and  scattered  at  Marston  ]\Ioor, 
and  the  tide  of  victory  at  Naseby  turned  to  a 
shameful  and  irrevocable  defeat.  Deep  as  is 
the  influence  of  religious  zeal,  doubly  as  is 
that  man  armed  who  fights  under  the  banner 
of  righteousness,  it  is  over  life  and  not  death 
that  it  exercises  its  peculiar  sway.  A  high 
sense  of  honor,  a  reckless  spirit  of  ambition, 
the  romantic  enthusiasm  of  glory,  will  face 
shot  and  steel  as  fearlessly  as  the  devout  con- 
fidence of  faith ;  and  the  drinking,  swaggering, 
unprincipled  troopers  of  Goring,  Lunsford, 
and  such  as  they,  for  a  long  time  proved  a 
match,  and  more  than  a  match,  for  the  godly 
soldiers  of  the  Parliament.  It  was  the 
"  Threes  Right !  " — the  steady  confidence  in- 
spired by  drill,  that  turned  the  scale  at  last : 
that  confidence  and  that  drill  the  grim  Puritan 
dragoons  are  now  acquiring"  on  the  parade- 
ground  at  Gloucester. 

They  sit  their  horses  as  only  Englishmen 
can,  the  only  seat,  moreover,  that  is  at  all 
adapted  to  the  propulsive  powers  of  an 
English  horse,  a  very  different  animal  from 
that  of  any  other  country.  They  are  armed 
with  long  straight  cut-and-thrust  swords,  two- 
edged  and  basket-hilted,  glittering  and  sharp 
as  razors,  with  large  horse-pistols  of  the  best 
locks  and  workmanship,  with  the  short  handy 
musquetoon,  deadly  for  outpost  duty,  and 
hanging  readily  at  the  hip.  Breastplates  and 
backpieces  of  steel  enhance  the  confidence 
inspired  by  faith,  and  the  men  ride  to  and 
fro  in  their  armor  with  the  very  look  and  air 
of  invincibles.  Yes,  these  are  the  Ironsides 
— the  famous  Ironsides  that  turned  the  desti- 
nies of  England ! 

They  are  drawn  up  in  open  column,  waiting 
for  the  word  of  command.  Their  squadrons 
are  dressed  with  mathematical  precision  ;  their 
distances  correct  to  an  inch — woe  be  to  the 
culprit,  officer  or  soldier,  who  fails  in  the  most 
trifling  of  such  minutice.  The  eye  of  the 
commander  would  discover  him  in  a  twink- 
ling— that  commander  sitting  there  so  square 
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and  erect  on  his  good  horse.  Like  all  great 
men,  he  is  not  above  detail :  he  would  detect 
a  button  awry  as  readily  as  the  rout  of  a  divi- 
sion. 

lie  scans  his  favorite  regiment  with  a  quick, 
bold,  satisfied  glance — the  glance  of  a  prac- 
tised workman  at  his  tools.  There  is  no  pe- 
culiarity in  his  dress  or  appointments  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  a  simple  trooper,  his  horse 
is  perhaps  the  most  powerful  and  the  speedi- 
est on  the  ground,  and  he  sits  in  the  saddle 
with  a  rare  combination  of  strength  and  ease ; 
in  evei-y  other  respect  his  exterior  is  simple 
and  unremarkable.  He  even  seems  to  affect 
a  plainness  of  attire  not  far  removed  from 
sloth,  and  in  regard  to  cleanliness  of  linen 
and  brightness  of  accoutrements  presents  a 
striking  contrast  to  Fairfax,  Harrison,  and 
other  of  the  Parliamentary  officers  who  vie 
with  their  Cavalier  antagonists  in  the  splen- 
dor of  their  apparel. 

It  is  the  man's  voice  that  arrests  immediate 
attention.  Harsh  and  deep,  there  is  yet 
something  so  confident  and  impressive  in  its 
tones,  that  the  listener  feels  at  once  its  natu- 
ral element  is  command,  aye,  command,  too, 
when  the  emergency  is  imminent,  the  storm 
at  its  greatest  violence.  It  forces  him  to  scan 
the  features  and  person  of  the  speaker,  and 
he  beholds  a  square,  powerful  man  of  middle 
stature,  loosely  and  awkwardly  made,  but  in 
the  liberal  mould  that  promises  great  physical 
strength,  with  coarse  hands  and  feet,  such  as 
the  patrician  pretends  are  never  seen  in  his 
own  race,  and  with  a  depth  of  chest  which 
readily  accounts  for  the  powerful  tones  of 
that  authoritative  voice.  This  vigorous  frame 
is  surmounted  by  a  countenance  that,  without 
the  slightest  pretensions  to  comeliness,  can- 
not but  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  be- 
holder. The  scoffing  Cavaliers  may  jeer  at 
"  red-nosed  Noll,"  but  Cromwell's  face  is  the 
face  of  a  great  man.  The  sanguine  tempera- 
ment, which  expresses,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
the  material  strength  of  the  mind  is  denoted 
by  the  deep  ruddy  coloring  of  the  skin.  The 
strong  broad  jaw  belongs  to  the  decided  and 
immovable  will  of  a  man  of  action,  capable 
of  carrying  out  the  thoughts  that  are  matured 
beneath  those  prominent  temples,  from  which 
the  thin  hair  is  already  worn  away;  and 
although  the  nose  is  somewhat  large  and 
full,  the  mouth  somewhat  coarse  and  wide, 
these  distinguishing  characteristics  seem  less 
the  brand  of  indulgence  and  sensuality  than 
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the  adjuncts  of  a  ripe,  manly  nature  almost 
always  the  accompaniment  of  great  physical 
power.  Though  the  eyes  are  small  and  deep- 
set,  they  glow  like  coals  of  fire  ;  when  excited 
or  angered  (for  the  General's  temper  is  none 
of  the  sweetest,  and  he  has  more  difficulty  in 
commanding  it  than  in  enforcing  the  obedi- 
ence of  an  army),  they  seem  to  flash  out 
sparks  from  beneath  his  heavy  head-piece. 
A  winning  smile  is  on  his  countenance  now. 
The  Ironsides  have  executed  an  "  advance  in 
line  "  that  brings  them  up  even  and  regular 
as  a  wall  of  steel  to  his  very  horse's  head, 
and  the  reflection  steals  pleasantly  across  his 
mind,  that  the  tools  are  fit  for  service  at  last, 
that  the  tedious  process  of  discipline  will  ere 
long  bring  him  to  the  glorious  moment  of 
gratified  ambition. 

A  new  officer  has  this  morning  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  regiment.  He  seems  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  his  duty,  and  manoeu- 
vres his  squadron  with  the  ready  skill  of  a 
veteran.  Already  George  Effingham  has 
caught  the  Puritan  look  and  tone.  Already 
he  has  made  no  little  progress  in  Cromwell's 
good  graces.  That  keen  observing  eye  has 
discovered  a  tool  calculated  to  do  good  ser- 
vice in  extremity.  A  desperate  man,  bank- 
rupt in  earthly  hopes,  and  whose  piety  is  far 
exceeded  by  his  fanaticism,  is  no  contempti- 
ble recruit  for  the  ranks  of  the  Ironsides, 
when  he  brings  with  him  a  frame  of  adamant, 
a  heart  of  sieel,  and  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  duties  of  a  cavalry  officer.  Pale, 
gaunt,  and  worn,  looking  ten  years  older  than 
when  he  last  saw  these  same  troopers  at  New- 
bury, Effingham  still  works  with  the  eager, 
restless  zeal  of  a  man  who  would  fain  stifle 
remembrance  and  drive  reflection  from  his 
mind. 

The  line  breaks  into  column  once  more — 
the  squadrons  wheel  rapidly,  the  rays  of  a 
winter  sun  flashing  from  their  steel  head- 
pieces and  breastplates — the  horses  snort  and 
ring  their  bridles  cheerily — the  word  of 
command  flies  sonorous  from  line  to  line — 
the  General  gallops  to  and  fro,  pleased  with 
the  progress  of  the  mimic  war — the  drill  is 
going  on  most  satisfactorily,  when  a  small  es- 
cort of  cavalry  is  seen  to  approach  the 
parade^round,  and  remains  at  a  cautious 
distance  from  the  manoeuvres.  An  officer 
flaunting  in  scarf  and  feathers  singles  himself 
out,  gallops  up  to  the  General,  and  salutes 
with  his  drawn  sword  as  he  makes  his  report 
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Cromwell  thunders  out  a  "  Halt !  "  that  brings 
every  charger  upon  his  haunches.  The  men 
are  permitted  to  dismount;  the  officers 
gather  round  their  chief,  and  Harrison — for 
it  is  Harrison — who  has  just  arrived,  sits  im- 
movable upon  his  horse,  with  his  sword-point 
lowered,  waiting  to  learn  the  General's  plea- 
sure as  to  the  disposal  of  his  prisoner,  whose 
sex  makes  it  a  somewhat  puzzling  matter  to 
decide. 

"  They  have  made  reprisals  upon  ns,"  said 
Cromwell,  in  his  deep,  harsh  tones,  patting 
and  making  much  of  the  good  horse  under 
him.  "  Man  or  woman,  let  the  prisoner  be 
placed  in  secure  ward.  Verily,  we  are  more 
merciful  than  just  in  that  we  spare  the 
weaker  sex.  The  Malignants  deal  more 
harshly  with  the  saints.  Their  blood  be  on 
their  own  head  !  "  he  added,  solemnly. 

Harrison  turned  his  horse's  head  to  depart 
Little  cared  he,  that  reckless  soldier,  how 
they  disposed  of  the  lady  he  had  taken  pris- 
oner ;  he  was  thinking  how  he  should  billet 
the  men  and  horses  he  had  brought  in,  not  of 
the  fate  of  his  unhappy  captive. 

"  Stay,"  said  Cromwell,  "  dismiss  the  sol- 
diers, and  bring  the  Malignant  woman  hither. 
I  will  myself  question  her  ere  she  be  placed  in 
ward." 

As  he  spoke  he  dismounted,  and  entered  a 
large  stone  building  converted  into  a  barrack, 
attended  by  a  few  of  his  officers,  amongst 
whom  was  Effingham,  and  followed  by  the 
prisoner  under  escort  of  two  stalwart  troop- 
ers, who  "  advanced  "  their  musquetoons  with 
a  ludicrous  disinclination  thus  to  guard  an 
enemy  of  the  softer  sex. 

The  prisoner  was  a  fair,  handsome  woman 
in  the  prime  of  her  beauty.  She  was  dressed 
in  a  lady's  riding-gear  of  her  time,  which, 
notwithstanding  its  masculine  character,  was 
powerless  to  diminish  her  feminine  attrac- 
tions ;  and  looked  thoroughly  exhausted  and 
worn  out  by  physical  fatigue.  Yet  was  there 
a  haughty  turn  about  her  head,  an  impatient 
gesture  of  her  gloved  hand,  that  denoted  the 
spirit  within  was  dauntless  and  indomitable  as 
ever. 

The  instant  that  the  short  cloak  she  wore 
was  removed,  and  the  beaver  hitherto  slouched 
over  her  face  taken  off"  by  Cromwell's  orders, 
an  operation  which  allowed  a  profusion  of 
rich  brown  hair  to  fall  nearly  to  her  waist, 
Effingham  started  as  if  he  had  been  shot. 
He   would  have  spoken,  but   an   imperious 
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glance  from  the  prisoner  seemed  to  freeze 
the  words  upon  his  lips.  lie  held  his  peace, 
and  stood  there,  deadly  pale,  and  trembling 
like  a  child. 

Harrison's  report  was  soon  made,  and 
amounted  to  this; — 

That  in  his  duty  of  patrolUng  the  open 
country  lying  nearest  to  Goring's  outposts, 
and  visiting  his  videttes,  he  had  espied  a  lady 
mounted  on  a  good  horse,  who  had  ridden 
boldly  into  the  centre  of  his  escort,  and  de- 
manded to  be  conducted  at  once  to  Gloucester 
and  brought  before  Cromwell — that  she 
avowed  slie  belonged  to  the  lloyalist  party, 
but  had  abandoned  their  cause,  and  was  the 
bearer  of  important  papers,  which  were  to  be 
laid  before  Cromwell  alone — that  on  his  prop- 
osition that  she  should  be  searched  for  these 
papers,  and  a  corporal's  attempting  to  do  so, 
she  had  snapped  a  pistol  in  the  sub-officer's 
face,  Avhich  ])rovidentially  flashing  in  the  pan, 
only  singed  his  beard  and  eyebrows — that  out 
of  respect  to  Cromwell  he  had  brought  her 
on  without  further  violence,  "  though  that  she 
has  not  some  evil  intentions  I  never  can  be- 
lieve," concluded  Harrison,  "  for  she  is  the 
very  first  woman  I  ever  came  across  yet  that 
could  ride  nearly  a  dozen  miles  and  never 
open  her  Hps  to  speak  a  word,  good  or  bad." 

The  General  scanned  his  jirisoner  carefully. 
His  usual  tact  and  discernment  were  here  at 
fault.  "  Woman  ! "  he  said,  rudely  and  sternly 
"  what  want  you  here — whence  came  you — 
and  why  venture  you  thus  amongst  the  people 
of  the  Lord?" 

"  I  would  see  Cromwell  alone,"  replied 
Mary  Cave  (for  Mary  Cave  it  was,  as  Effingham 
too  surely  knew),  and  she  no  longer  looked  ex- 
hausted and  fatigued,  but  the  blood  came  back 
to  her  cheek,  the  haughty  turn  to  her  head 
and  neck,  the  indomitable  curve  to  her  lip,  as 
she  felt  the  crisis  had  come,  and  her  spirit 
mounted  with  the  occasion.  "  I  have  ridden 
far  and  fast  to  see  you.  General,"  she  added, 
with  a  certain  tone  of  irony  in  her  voice ;  "  you 
will  not  refuse  to  grant  an  interview  when  a 
lady  asks  it." 

Effingham  felt  a  strange  thrill  to  hear  her 
voice.  How  it  took  him  back  to  that  which 
seemed  now  some  other  stage  of  existence, 
albeit  so  short  time  ago.  How  associated  she 
was  in  his  mind  with  that  other  one.  To 
him,  though  "  she  was  not  the  Kose,  she  had 
been  near  the  Rose,"  and  he  would  willingly 
at  that  moment  have  given  a  year  of  his  life 
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to  ask  tidings  of  her  whose  name  was  stili 
nestling  at  his  heart. 

Cromwell  hesitated.  Bold  schemer,  un- 
daunted soldier  as  he  was,  he  entertained  a 
morbid  dread  of  assassination,  a  dread  that 
in  later  days,  when  in  the  full  flush  of  his 
prosperity  and  seated  on  the  throne,  caused 
him  to  wear  proof-armor  on  all  public  occa- 
sions under  his  clothes. 

He  had  read,  too,  of  women  who  would  not 
scruple  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  a  political 
cause;  his  own  enterprising  spirit  told  him 
how  readily  it  was  possible  to  encounter  cer- 
tain death  for  a  great  object;  and  this  lady 
did  not  look  as  if  she  was  likely  to  shrink 
from  any  desperate  deed  because  of  its  dan- 
ger. And  yet  to  fear  a  woman  !  Psha !  it 
seemed  absurd.  He  would  grant  her  the  in- 
tervieAV  she  desired;  though,  according  to 
Harrison's  report,  she  had  been  so  ready  with 
her  pistol,  she  was  now  obviously  disarmed  ; 
besides,  he  was  well  guarded,  surrounded  by 
his  troopers  and  his  friends.  He  looked  upon 
his  officers  for  the  most  part  trustworthy,  fear- 
less veterans,  whose  courage  and  fidelity  he 
had  already  tried  on  many  a  well-fought  field. 
Effingham  alone  was  a  new  acquaintance,  and 
his  quick  eye  caught  the  expression  of 
George's  countenance  watching  the  prisoners 
face. 

"  Do  you  know  any  tiling  of  tlie  lady  ?  " 
said  he,  in  short,  imperious  tones,  and  turning 
sharply  round  upon  liis  new  officer,  with  a 
frown  of  displeasure  gathering  on  his  thick 
brows. 

"You  may  speak  the  truth.  Captain  Effing- 
ham ! "  said  Mary,  with  a  look  of  quiet  con- 
tempt. 

Thus  adjured, Effingham  hesitated  no  longer 
to  acknowledge  his  acquaintance  wiih  the 
beautiful  "  Malignant." 

"  Mistress  Mary  Cave  is  too  well  known  at 
the  Court  not  to  have  won  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  all  who  have  ever  breathed  that 
polluted  atmosphere.  I  will  answer  for  her 
faith  and  honesty  with  my  head.  If  she  fail 
you,  my  life  shall  be  for  the  life  of  her." 

Mary  thanked  him  with  a  grateful  glance. 

"  I  have  a  boon  to  ask  of  you,  General ;  a 
bargain  to  drive,  if  you  will.  Grant  me  the 
interview  I  require,  and  bid  me  go  in  peace." 

Cromwell  signed  to  her  to  follow  him  into 
a  smaller  apartment,  in  which  a  fire  was  burn- 
ing, and  which  contained  a  chair,  a  writing- 
table,  and  a  few  articles  of  rough  comfort. 
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"  Captain  Effingham,"  he  said,  in  his  short, 
stern  tones,  "  place  two  sentries  at  the  door. 
Remain  yourself  within  call.  Madam,  I  am 
now  at  jour  service.  Speak  on ;  we  are 
alone." 

He  dofied  his  heavy  head-piece,  placed  it 
on  the  writing-table,  and  was  about  to  throw 
himself  into  the  chair.  The  General  was  no 
polished  courtier — above  all,  no  Moman-wor- 
shipper — but  there  was  that  in  Mary  Cave's 
bearing  which  checked  his  first  impulse,  and 
bade  him  stand  up  respectfully  before  his 
prisoner. 

Never  in  all  her  life  before  had  Mary  such 
need  to  call  up  the  presence  of  mind  and  res- 
olution that  formed  so  important  a  part  of 
her  character.  Here  she  stood,  a  gentle,  soft- 
nurtured  lady,  brought  up  in  all  the  exagge- 
rated refinement  of  a  court,  before  her  bitter- 
est enemy,  the  most  uncompromising  as  he 
was  the  most  powerful  champion  of  her  ad- 
versaries' party.  Completely  in  his  power, 
dependent  on  his  generosity  for  immunity 
from  exposure,  insult — naj',  death  itself  (for, 
alas!  the  exasperated  feelings  aroused  by  the 
cruelties  practised  on  both  sides  were  not  al- 
ways restrained  by  consideration  for  age  or 
sex) ;  and,  save  for  her  accidental  meeting 
with  Effingham,  Mhora  she  had  little  expected 
to  see  here,  utterly  friendless  in  the  rebel 
camp.  This  was  the  interview  that  she  had 
been  looking  forward  to  for  days,  that  she  had 
so  prayed  and  hoped  might  be  accomplished; 
that,  seeming  tolerably  easy  when  seen  from 
a  distance,  had  been  the  goal  to  which  all  her 
schemes  and  wishes  tended ;  and  now  that 
she  was  actually  face  to  face  with  Cromwell, 
she  shook  from  head  to  foot  as  she  had  never 
trembled  in  her  life  before — but  once. 

His  manner,  though  reserved,  became  less 
stern  than  at  first.  Show  us  the  man  of  any 
profession,  soldier,  statesman,  Puritan,  or 
archbishop,  from  eighteen  to  eighty  (a  fair 
margin),  on  whom  beauty,  real  womanly 
beauty,  makes  no  impression,  and  we  will 
show  you  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world. 

"Reassure  yourself,  madam,"  said  Crom- 
well, with  a  tone  of  kindness  in  his  harsh 
voice ;  "  I  do  not  to-day  hear  the  name  of 
Mistress  Mary  Cave  for  the  first  time.  I  can 
safely  affirm  I  would  long  ago  have  given 
much  to  obtain  possession  of  the  lady  who 
thus  voluntarily  surrenders  herself  as  a  pris- 
oner. T  have  yet  to  learn  what  brings  her 
into  the  very  stronghold  of  the  enemy.    Had 
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she  been  a  man,  there  had  been  a  price  on 
her  head." 

These  words  were  alarming ;  but  the  smile 
that  stole  over  the  General's  face  was  softer 
and  kindlier  than  his  wont. 

Mary  began  lier  answer  with  a  degree  of 
composure  far  too  obvious  not  to  be  affected. 

"  I  am  come,"  said  she,  to  negotiate  the 
exchange  of  a  prisoner.  A  messenger  might 
have  lingered,  letters  been  intercepted,  even 
a  white  flag  outraged,  so,  General — so — I  came 
myself.  Major  Bosville  is  languishing,  per- 
haps dying,  in  Gloucester  gaol.  May  he  not 
be  ransomed,  can  he  not  be  exchanged  ?  Any 
sum  of  money,  any  number  of  prisoners — aye, 
ten  for  one." 

Cromwell's  brow  grew  dark.  "  You  ask 
too  much,  madam,"  he  replied,  shaking  his 
head  sternly.  "  That  officer  lies  even  now 
under  sentence  of  death.  He  has  refused  to 
give  any  information  concerning  the  strength 
or  movements  of  the  enemy.  A  confirmed 
Malignant,  he  shall  die  the  death !  Hath  not 
Rupert  slain  in  cold  blood  thirteen  godly 
warriors  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands  ? 
The  blood  of  the  Lord's  annointed  cries  aloud 
for  vengeance  !  God  do  so  to  me,  and  more 
also,  if  I  smite  not  root  and  branch,  till  the 
Amalekite  is  destroyed  out  of  the  land  !  " 

He  was  chafing  now — angry  and  restless, 
like  some  noble  beast  of  prey. 

Mary  fitted  the  last  arrow  to  her  bowstring. 
"  You  know  me.  General,"  she  said,  with 
something  of  her  old  proud  air.  "  You  know 
my  power,  my  influence,  my  information. 
Listen ;  I  will  buy  Bosville's  Hfe  of  you.  You 
shall  make  your  own  terms." 

Cromwell  smiled.  Perhaps  he  had  his 
private  opinion  of  these  lady-politicians,  these 
fair  intriguers  with  the  Queen  at  their  head, 
who  hampered  the  counsels  of  their  friends 
far  more  effectually  than  they  anticipated  the 
designs  of  their  enemies.  He  was  perfectly 
courteous  but  somewhat  ironical  in  his  reply. 

"You  cannot  bribe  me,  madam,"  said  he, 
"  valuable  as  I  doubt  not  is  the  price  you 
offer.  Your  information  may  or  may  not  be 
far  superior  to  my  own — your  talent  for  in- 
trigue doubtless  many  degrees  finer.  I  am  a 
simple  soldier ;  my  duty  lies  plain  before  me. 
I  will  have  blood  for  blood,  and  I  have  the 
warrant  of  Scripture  for  my  determination." 

Poor  Mary!  she  broke  down  altogether 
now.  The  bold  warrior-spirit,  the  craft  of 
statesmanship,  the  artificial  pride  of  rank  and 
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station,  all  gave  way  before  the  overwhelming 
flood  of  womanly  pity  and  womanly  fear. 
She  seized  the  General's  rough,  coarse  hand 
in  both  her  own,  so  white  and  soft  by  the  con- 
trast. Ere  he  could  prevent  her,  she  pressed 
it  to  her  lips :  she  bent  over  it,  and  clung  to 
it,  and  folded  it  to  her  bosom.  Down  on  her 
knees  she  implored  him,  she  besought  him, 
she  prayed  to  him,  with  tears  and  sobs,  to 
spare  the  prisoner's  life.  Her  pride  was 
fallen  altogether  now,  her  humiliation  com- 
plete. It  was  no  longer  the  stately  Mary 
Cave,  the  Queen's  minion,  the  adviser  of 
statesmen,  the  ornament  of  a  Court,  but  a 
broken-hearted  woman  pleading  for  life  and 
death. 

"  Save  him.  General,"  she  gasped,  gazing 
wildly  up  in  his  face  ;  "  save  him  for  mercy's 
sake,  as  you  hope  to  be  saved  yourself  at  the 
last  day !  What  is  it  to  you  a  life  the  more 
or  less  ?  What  is  your  authority  worth  if  you 
can  hesitate  to  exercise  it  for  so  trifling  a 
matter?  Is  Cromwell  so  completely  under 
the  orders  of  Fairfax,  so  subservient  to  Ire- 
ton,  such  a  sworn  slave  of  the  Parliament, 
that  in  his  own  camp  he  cannot  extend  mercy 
to  whom  he  will  ?  " 

Pier  woman's  instinct  told  her  through  all 
her  distress  and  all  her  confusion  where  lay 
the  weak  point  in  the  fortress  she  assailed ; 
bid  her  attack  him  through  his  pride,  his  self- 
respect,  his  jealousy  of  command;  and  dimmed 
as  were  her  eyes  with  tears,  she  saw  she  had 
shot  her  arrow  home. 

Cromwell  flushed  a  deeper  red  up  to  his 
very  temples,  the  scowl  upon  his  bent  brows, 
and  the  conspicuous  wart  over  his  right  eye, 
lending  an  ominous  and  sinister  expression  to 
his  whole  countenance.  He  spoke  not,  but 
the  hand  she  grasped  was  rudely  withdrawn, 
and  the  highborn,  gently  nurtured  lady  was 
fain  to  clasp  him  round  the  knees,  cased  in 
those  wide,  soiled  riding-boots,  with  their 
heavy  spurs,  that  rang  and  jingled  as  he 
stamped  twice  in  his  passion  against  the  floor. 

"  Save  him,  General !  "  she  repeated.  "  Is 
there  no  consideration  you  will  listen  to,  no 
appeal  you  will  respect  ?  Hear  me  ;  I  sent 
him  on  his  errand.  I  got  him  his  appoint- 
ment. I  bade  him  go  forth  wounded  and 
helpless  into  the  very  jaws  of  your  troopers, 
and  now  if  he  is  to  die  his  blood  is  on  viy 
head.  Oh  !  think  of  your  own  mother !  think 
of  your  own  child !  think  of  any  one  you  have 
ever  loved  !    Would  you  see  her  kneeling  as 
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I  do  now  ?  would  you  see  her,  lonely,  help- 
less amongst  strangers  and  enemies,  pleading 
for  dear  life,  and  bear  to  know  that  she  v.as 
refused  ?  Think  better  of  it,  for  the  love  of 
mercy.  General,  think  better  of  it.  Grant  me 
this  one  boon,  and  I  will  pray  for  you,  enemy 
though  you  be,  night  and  morning,  on  my 
bended  knees,  till  my  dying  day." 

His  voice  sounded  hoarser  than  usual,  and 
he  loosened  the  plain  linen  band  around  his 
throat  as  he  muttered  the  word — "  Repris- 
als ! » 

She  sprang  fiercely  from  her  knees,  flung 
his  hand,  which  she  had  again  taken,  away 
from  her  in  scorn,  and  flashed  at  him  such  a 
glance  as  made  even  Cromwell  quail. 

"  Reprisals  !  "  she  repeated.  "  It  is  the 
Puritan's  English  for  murder.  You  have  re- 
fused me — refused  Mary  Cave  on  her  bended 
knees,  who  never  knelt  before  to  mortal  man 
— beware  of  my  revenge  !  Oh !  I  meant  it 
not — forgive  me !  "  she  added,  her  whole 
manner  changing  once  more  to  one  of  the 
softest,  the  most  imploring  entreaty,  as  the 
impotence  and  impolicy  of  her  anger  struck 
chill  and  sickening  to  her  heart ;  "  forgive  my 
hasty  words,  my  pride  that  has  never  yet 
learnt  to  stoop.  You  talk  of  reprisals,  Gen- 
eral ;  one  life  is  worth  another — take  mine 
instead  of  his.  Lead  me  out  now — this  min- 
ute— I  am  ready,  and  let,  liim  go  free." 

She  had  touched  the  keystone  now;  the 
sympathy  for  courage  and  devotion  which 
every  brave  man  feels.  He  turned  his  face 
away  that  she  might  not  see  his  emotion,  for 
there  were  tears  in  Cromwell's  eyes.  She 
took  the  gesture  for  one  of  refusal,  and  it  was 
in  sad,  plaintive  tones  she  proffered  her  last 
despairing  request. 

"  At  least  grant  me  the  one  last  boon  I 
have  ridden  so  far  to  ask.  It  is  not  a  little 
thing  that  will  tempt  a  woman  to  the  step  I 
have  taken.  You  cannot  refuse  me  this — if  I 
cannot  save  him,  at  least  I  can  die  with  him. 
Shot,  steel,  or  hempen  noose,  whatever  penalty 
is  exacted  from  Humphrey  Bosville  sliall  be 
shared  by  her  who  sent  him  here  to  die.  I 
ask  you  no  more  favors — I  claim  it  as  a  right 
— he  shall  not  suffer  for  my  sake  alone.  Do 
not  think  I  shall  flinch  at  the  last  moment. 
See!  there  is  not  a  trooper  of  all  your  Iron- 
sides that  fears  death  less  than  Mary  Cave!  " 

She  had  conquered  triumphantly  at  last. 
The  brave  spirit  could  not  but  recognise  its 
kindred  nature.     He  had  made  up  his  mind 
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how,  and  not  a  hair  of  Humphrey's  head 
should  have  fallen  had  the  whole  Parliament 
of  England  voted  his  death  to  a  man.  Kindly, 
courteously,  nay,  almost  tenderly,  the  rough 
Puritan  soldier  raised  the  kneeling  lady  to 
her  feet.  With  a  consideration  she  little  ex- 
pected, he  placed  her  carefully  in  the  chair, 
sent  an  orderly  trooper  for  food  and  wine 
and  even  bestirred  himself  to  ascertain  where 
she  might  be  most  safely  lodged  till  her  de- 
parture with  a  safe-conduct  under  his  own 
hand. 

"  I  grant  your  request,  Mistress  Mary  Cave, 
and  I  attach  to  my  concession  but  two  condi- 
tions. The  one,  it  is  needless  to  state,  is  that 
Major  Bosville  passes  his  parole  never  again 
to  bear  arms  against  the  Parliament,  and  the 
other  " — his  glance  softened  more  and  more 
as  he  jiroceeded — "  that  you  will  not  quite 
forget  plain  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  that  here- 
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after  when  you  hear  his  harshness  censured, 
and  his  rustic  breeding  derided,  you  will  not 
be  ashamed  to  say  you  have  known  him  to 
show  the  courtesy  of  a  gentleman  and  the 
feeling  of  a  man ! " 

With  an  obeisance,  the  respectful  deference 
of  whieh  could  not  have  been  outdone  by  any 
plumed  hat  that  ever  swept  the  floors  of 
Whitehall,  Cromwell  took  his  leave  of  his  fair 
suppliant,  consigning  her  to  the  care  of  George 
Effingham  for  the  present,  and  promising  her 
a  written  pardon  in  his  own  hand,  and  safe 
conduct  through  his  outposts  for  herself  and 
Humphrey  Bosville,  by  the  morrow's  dawn. 

Her  spirit  had  kept  her  up  hitherto,  but 
fatigue,  watching,  and  anxiety  were  too  much 
for  her  woman's  strength  ;  and  as  Cromwell's 
massive  figure  disappeared  through  the  door- 
way, she  laid  lier  head  upon  the  coarse,  deal 
table  and  gave  way  to  a  passion  of  tears. 


CHAPTER  XXI. — "UNDER  SENTENCE." 


Condemned  to  die !  Reader,  have  you  ever 
realized  to  yourself  all  that  is  contained  in 
those  three  words?  Have  you  ever  con- 
sidered how  large  a  portion  of  your  daily  life 
is  comprised  in  what  we  may  term  the  imme- 
diate future,  in  the  cares,  so  to  speak,  of 
"  what  you  shall  eat,  and  what  you  shall 
drink,  and  wherewithal  you  shall  be  clothed  ?  " 
Have  you  ever  reflected  how  your  own  petty 
schemes  and  intrigues — equally  petty  when 
viewed  at  the  supreme  moment,  whether  you 
be  a  politician  on  the  cross  benches,  or  a 
grocer  behind  your  counter — fill  up  the  meas- 
ure of  your  hopes  and  wishes?  how  your  own 
financial  budget,  whether  it  effect  the  revenues 
of  a  kingdom  or  the  contents  of  a  till,  is  the 
subject  that  occupies  most  of  your  thoughts  ? 
and  how,  when  sagacity  and  foresight  upon 
such  matters  become  superfluous,  there  is  a 
blank  in  your  whole  being,  which  you  feel, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time,  ought  to  have  been 
filled  up  long  ago  with  something  that  would 
not  have  deserted  you  at  your  need,  that 
would  have  accompanied  you  into  that  teri-a 
incognita  which  the  most  material  of  us  feel 
at  some  moments  is  really  our  home  ? 

And  yet  at  the  crisis,  it  seems  as  though 
the  spirit-wings  were  weaker  than  ever,  and 
instead  of  soaring  aloft  into  the  blue  heaven, 
can  but  flap  heavily  and  wearily  along  the 
surface  of  earth,  as  though  the  mind  were  in- 
capable of  projecting  itself  into  the  future, 
find  must  needs  dwell  mistily  and  inconclu- 


sively on  the  Past ;  and  there  is  no  proverb 
truer  than  that  "  the  ruling  passion  is  strong 
in  death,"  as  all  will  readily  admit  whose  lot 
it  has  ever  been  to  look  the  King  of  Terrors 
in  the  face. 

Humphrey  Bosville  lay  condemned  to  death 
in  Gloucester  gaol.  His  examination,  after  a 
short  imprisonment,  had  been  conducted  by 
Cromwell  himself,  with  the  few  rude  formali- 
ties extended  to  the  trial  of  a  prisoner-of-war. 
He  had  been  questioned  as  to  the  strength  of 
the  King's  army,  and  the  deliberation  of  his 
councillors  ;  like  a  soldier  and  a  man  of  honor, 
he  had  steadfastly  declined  to  divulge  even 
the  little  he  knew.  The  court  that  tried  him 
was  composed  simply  enough,  consisting,  be- 
sides Cromwell,  of  Harrison  and  another. 
The  former  of  these  two  vainly  endeavored 
to  persuade  his  prisoner,  for  whom  he  had 
taken  a  great  liking,  to  turn  traitor,  and  save 
his  own  life.  Humphrey,  however,  was  im- 
movable, and  Harrison  liked  him  all  the  bet- 
ter. The  proceedings  were  short,  and  not  at 
all  complicated. 

"  You  refuse,  then,  to  answer  the  questions 
put  to  you  by  the  court  ? "  said  Cromwell, 
folding  a  sheet  of  paper  in  his  hands  with  an 
ominous  frown. 

"I  do  distinctly,"  replied  the  prisoner,  re- 
gardless of  a  meaning  look  from  Harrison, 
and  a  strenuous  nudge  from  that  stout  sol- 
dier's elbow. 

"  Sentence  of  death  recorded.     His  blood 
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be  on  liis  own  head ! "  commented  Cromwell ; 
adding,  with  a  look  that  lent  a  fearful  interest 
to  the  simple  words,  "  to-morrow  morning, 
at  gun-fire." 

"  God  and  the  King ! "  exclaimed  Hum- 
phrey, in  a  loud,  fearless  voice,  placing  his 
j)lumed  hat  jauntily  on  his  head,  and  march- 
ing off  between  his  goalers,  humming  cheer- 
fully the  Royalist  air  of  "  Cuckolds,  come, 
dig!" 

So  the  court  broke  up.  Comwell  went  to 
drill  his  Ironsides  ;  Harrison  to  visit  his  out- 
posts, with  what  result  we  have  already 
learned  ;  and  another  Cavalier  was  to  die. 

They  placed  food  an  d  wine  in  his  cell;  the  grim 
troopers  who  guarded  him  looked  on  him  no 
longer  as  an  enemy.  Already  he  was  invested 
with  the  fearful  interest  of  the  departing 
traveller ;  he  who  ere  twenty-four  hours  have 
elapsed  will  be  in  that  land  of  which  all  of  us 
have  thought,  and  which  none  of  us  have 
seen.  They  were  soldiers,  too,  and  they 
liked  his  plucTc,  his  gallant  bearing,  his  cheer- 
ful good  humor,  his  considerate  courtesy  even 
to  his  escort ;  for  Humphrey  was  a  gentleman 
at  heart,  and  one  essential  peculiarity  of  the 
breed  is,  that  it  never  shows  its  purity  so 
much  as  when  in  extremis.  Not  a  rough 
dragoon  in  the  guard-room,  including  Eben- 
ezer  the  Gideonite,  who  was  still  black  and 
blue  from  shoulder  to  hip,  but  would  have 
shared  his  ration  willingly,  "  Malignant " 
though  he  was,  with  the  Cavalier  officer. 

He  ate  his  portion  of  food  with  a  good  ap- 
petite, and  drank  off  his  wine  to  the  King's 
health.  The  winter  sun  streamed  in  at  the 
grating  of  his  cell,  the  heavy  tramp  of  the 
sentry  at  his  door  rung  through  the  silence  of 
the  long  stone  corridor.  It  was  all  over  now. 
It  was  come  at  last,  and  Humphrey  sat  him 
down  to  think. 

Yes,  he  had  looked  upon  Death  as  a  near 
neighbor  for  years;  he  had  fronted  him 
pretty  often  in  Flanders  before  this  unhappy 
civil  war,  and  had  improved  his  acquaintance 
with  him  since  at  Edge-Hill,  Roundway- 
Down,  Newbury,  and  elsewhere ;  nay,  he  had 
felt  the  grasp  of  his  icy  hand  but  very  lately, 
when  he  failed  to  parry  that  delicate  thrust 
of  Goring's.  What  an  awkward  thrust  it 
was  !  and  should  he  not  have  met  it  in  carte, 
rather  than  tierce,  and  so  gone  round  his  ad- 
versary's blade  ?  Pshaw  !  how  his  mind  wan- 
dered. And  what  was  the  use  of  thinking  of 
such  matters  now?— now  that  he  had  not 
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twenty-four  hours  to  live — now  that  he  should 
fix  his  thoughts  on  the  next  world,  and  pray 
ardently  for  the  welfare  of  his  soul.  Ay, 
'twas  well  that  he  had  not  neglected  this 
dutj-,  and  put  it  off  till  to-day,  do  what  he 
would,  he  could  not  control  his  mind,  and  bid 
it  obey  his  will.  Thoughts  after  thoughts 
came  surging  in,  like  ocean-waves,  and  bore 
him  on  and  swamped  him,  so  to  speak,  in 
their  resistless  tide.  Might  he  but  have 
chosen,  he  would  not  have  died  quite  like 
this.  No  1  he  had  hoped  to  go  down  in  some 
victorious  onset,  stirrup  to  stirrup  with  hot 
Prince  Rupert,  the  best  blood  in  England, 
charging  madly  behind  him  to  the  old  war- 
cry  that  made  his  blood  boil  even  now — the 
stirring  battle-word  of  "  God  and  the  King !  " 
— sword  in  hand,  and  the  sorrel  pulling  hard ! 
— the  poor  sorrel.  Harrison  had  promised 
his  prisoner  to  take  care  of  the  good  hurse ; 
there  was  some  comfort  in  that,  and  Harrison 
was  a  soldier,  though  a  Roundhead.  Ay, 
that  had  been  a  glorious  death  ;  or,  better 
still,  to  have  dragged  his  wounded  frame  to 
Mary's  feet,  and  laid  his  head  upon  her  knee, 
and  died  there  so  peaceful,  so  happy,  like  a 
child  hushing  off  to  its  sleep.  Mary  would 
think  of  him — mourn  him,  surely — and  never 
forget  him  now.  How  would  she  look  when 
they  told  her  of  it  in  the  Queen's  chamber  ? 
He  tried  to  fancy  her,  pale  and  wobegone, 
bending  to  hide  her  face  over  the  embroidery 
he  knew  so  well — the  embroidery  he  had  told 
her  playfully  was  to  be  finished  ere  he  came 
back  again.  He  would  never  come  back  to 
her  now ;  and  the  large  tears  that  his  own 
fate  had  failed  to  draw  from  him,  gathered  in 
his  eyes  as  he  thought  of  that  glorious  lady's 
desolation,  and  fell  unheeded  on  his  clasped 
hands.  Well,  he  had  promised  her,  if  need 
were,  to  give  his  life  ungrudgingly  for  the 
Cause — and  he  had  redeemed  his  word.  Per- 
haps in  another  world  he  might  meet  her 
again,  and  be  proud  to  show  her  the  stainless 
purity  of  his  shield.  He  thought  over  his 
past  life — he  was  no  casuist,  no  theologian ; 
his  simple  faith,  like  that  of  his  knightly  an- 
cestors, was  comprised  in  a  few  words — "  Fut 
Oott  nndfiXr  ihr,"  might  have  been  engraved 
on  his  blade,  as  it  was  emblazoned  on  the 
banner  of  the  chivalrous  Lord  Craven — he 
whose  romantic  attachment  to  the  Queen  of 
Bohemia  was  never  outdone  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  a  Troubadour,  who  worshipped  his 
royal  ladye-Iove  as  purely  and  unselfishly  as 
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he  risked  life  and  fortune  ungrudgingly  in 
her  cause.  So  was  it  with  Humphrey — "  For 
God  and  for  her"  was  the  sentiment  that  had 
ruled  his  every  action  of  late — that  consoled 
him  and  bore  him  up  now,  when  he  was  about 
to  die.  It  was  not  wisdom,  it  was  not  phil- 
osophy, it  was  not  perhaps  true  religion ;  but 
it  served  him  well  enough — it  stood  him  in 
the  stead  of  all  these — it  carried  him  forward 
into  the  spirit  life  where,  it  may  be,  that  some 
things  we  wot  not  of  in  our  worldly  fore- 
thought, are  the  true  reality,  and  others  that 
we  have  worshipped  here  faithfully  and  to 
our  own  benefit — such  as  prudential  consider- 
ations, external  respectability,  and  "  good 
common  sense  " — are  found  to  be  the  myths 
and  the  delusions,  the  bubbles  that  the  cold 
air  of  Death  has  dispelled  for  evermore. 

At  least,  Humphrey  knew  he  had  but  an- 
other night  to  live  ;  and  when  he  had  prayed, 
hopefully  and  resignedly,  with  but  one  small 
grain  of  discontent,  one  faint  repining  that 
he  might  not  see  her  just  ojice  again,  he  drew 
his  pallet  from  the  corner  of  his  cell,  and  with 
folded  arms  and  calm  placid  brow  laid  him 
down  peacefully  to  sleep. 

So  sound  were  his  slumbers,  that  they  were 
not  disturbed  by  the  armed  tread  of  the  cap- 
tain of  the  ward,  a  fierce  old  Puritan,  who 
ushered  up  the  corridor  the  cloaked  and 
hooded  figure  of  a  woman,  accompanied  by 
an  officer  of  the  Ironsides,  who  had  shown 
him  an  order,  signed  by  Cromwell's  own  hand, 
which  he  dared  not  disobey.  The  grim  warder, 
however,  influenced  by  the  prisoner's  gallant 
and  gentle  demeanor,  would  fain  have  dis- 
suaded the  visitors  from  disturbing  his  repose. 

"  If  you  be  friends  of  the  Major's,"  said  he, 
in  the  gruff"  tones  peculiar  to  all  such  custodians, 
"  you  would  act  more  kindly  to  let  him  be ; 
they  mostly  gets  their  little  snooze  about  this 
time  of  night;  and  if  he's  not  roused,  he'll 
sleep  right  on  till  to-morrow  morning ;  and 
the  nearer  he  wakes  to  gun-fire,  the  better  for 
him.  You'll  excuse  my  making  so  free, 
madam;  the  Major's  got  to  be  shot  at  day- 
break. But  if  you're  come  to  examine  of 
him,  or  to  get  any  thing  more  out  of  him  than 
what  he  told  the  Court,  I  tell  ye  it's  no  use, 
and  a  burning  shame  into  the  bargain.  I 
can't  keep  ye  out,  seeing  it's  the  General's 
order — and  Cromwell's  a  man  who  will  be 
obeyed ;  but  I  can't  bear  to  see  the  Major  put 
upon  neither,  and  he  such  a  nice,  well-spoken 
gentleman,  and  the  last  night  as  he's  to  be 


with  us  and  all."  So  grumbling,  the  old 
gaoler,  who  was  not  without  a  sort  of  rough, 
coarse  kindness  of  his  own,  opened  the  cell 
door,  and  admitting  the  visitors,  set  his  lamp 
down  on  the  floor  for  their  service;  after 
which  civility  he  returned  to  cough  and 
grumble  by  himself  in  the  passage. 

Mary  looked  on  the  face  of  the  sleeper,  and 
for  the  first  time  since  she  had  known  him 
realized  the  unassuming  courage  of  that  honest 
heart.  Could  this  be  the  man  who  ere  twelve 
hours  should  elapse  was  doomed  to  die  ?  this 
calm  and  placid  sleeper,  breathing  so  heavily 
and  regularly,  with  a  smile  on  his  lips  and 
his  fair  brow  smooth  and  unruffled  as  a  child's. 
She  turned  proudly  to  Effingham.  "  Is  he 
not  worthy  of  the  Cause  ?  "  was  all  she  said ; 
and  Effingham,  looking  there  upon  his  com- 
rade and  his  rival,  wiped  the  dew  from  his 
forehead,  for  the  conflict  of  his  feelings  was 
more  than  he  could  bear. 

Mary  bent  over  him  till  her  long  hair  swept 
across  his  face. 

"  Humphrey,"  she  whispered,  in  the  sweet- 
est of  her  soft,  caressing  tones,  "  Humphrey, 
wake  up ;  do  you  not  know  me  ? — wake  up." 

The  sleeper  stirred  and  turned.  The  well- 
known  voice  must  have  called  up  some  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  in  his  mind;  jierhaps  he  was 
dreaming  of  her  even  then  and  there.  He 
muttered  something.  In  the  deep  silence  of 
the  cell  both  his  listeners  caught  it  at  once. 
Mary  blushed  crimson  for  very  shame;  and 
Effingham  felt  his  heart  leap  as  it  had  never 
leapt  before. 

Tiie  sleeper  had  but  whispered  three  words 
— "  ]\Iary,  Loyalty,  Mary,"  was  all  he  said ; 
and  then  he  woke,  and  stared  wildly  upon  his 
visitors. 

In  another  instant  he  had  seized  Mary's 
hand,  and  was  folding  it  to  his  heart  in  a 
transport  of  affection  and  delight.  He  knew 
not  that  his  life  had  been  spared — he  still 
thought  he  was  to  die  ;  but  he  believed  his 
prayers  had  been  answered — that,  whether  in 
the  body  or  out  of  the  body,  he  was  permitted 
to  look  on  her  once  again — and  that  was 
enough  for  him. 

Effingham  did  as  he  would  be  done  by,  and 
left  the  cell.  If  "  he  jests  at  scars  who  never 
felt  a  wound,"  on  the  other  hand  he  is  won- 
drously  quick-witted  and  sympathizing  who 
has  himself  gone  through  the  peine /"orte  et 
dure  of  real  affection. 

And  Effingham,  too,  felt  a  weight  taken  off 
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liis  heart.  He  could  rejoice  now  without  a 
single  drawback  at  his  comrade's  pardon.  To 
do  him  justice,  he  would  have  given  all  he  had 
in  the  world  to  save  him  yesterday;  but  now 
he  felt  that  though  henceforth  they  would 
never  again  fight  side  by  side,  Bosville  was 
his  friend  and  brother  once  more.  lie  felt, 
too,  that  there  was  something  to  live  for  still, 
that  Hope  was  not  dead  within  him,  and  his 
arm  would  henceforth  be  nerved  for  the  strug- 
gle by  a  nobler  motive  than  despair.  His 
future  existed  once  more.  Yesterday  his  life 
was  a  blank  ;  to-day,  simply  because  a  sleep- 
ing captive  had  muttered  a  proper  name,  that 
blank  was  filled  again  with  colors  bright  and 
rosy  as  the  tints  of  the  moniing  sky.  Such 
are  the  ups  and  downs  of  poor  mortality; 
such  is  the  weakness  of  what  we  are  pleased 
to  term  the  godlike  mind  that  rules  our  mass 
of  clay. 

We  will  follow  Effingham's  example ;  we 
•will  not  rob  Humphrey  of  his  Ute-h-Ute  with 
his  mistress,  nor  intrude  upon  his  transports 
when  he  learned  that  the  hand  he  loved  so 
dearly  was  the  one  that  had  saved  him  from 
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death.  It  was  too  delightful — it  was  almost 
maddening  to  reflect  on  all  she  had  undergone 
for  his  sake  ;  how  she  had  pleaded  with  Crom- 
well for  his  pardon,  and  having  obtained  it, 
had  taken  possession  of  him,  as  it  were,  at 
once,  and  passed  her  word  for  his  2->arole  as 
if  he  belonged  to  her  body  and  soul ;  and  so 
he  did  belong  to  her,  and  so  he  would.  Oh! 
if  she  would  but  accept  his  devotion  !  he 
longed  to  pour  out  his  very  heart's  blood  at 
her  feet.  Poor  Humphrey !  he  was  young, 
you  see,  and  of  a  bold,  honest  nature,  so  he 
knew  no  better. 

The  three  left  the  prison  together,  with  a 
cordial  farewell  from  the  kind,  old  governor, 
and  walked  through  the  dark  night  to  the 
hostelry  hi  the  town.  Mary  was  very  silent. 
Did  she  regret  what  she  had  done  ?  did  she 
grudge  her  efforts  for  the  prisoner  ?  Far  from 
it !  She  was  thinking  of  all  he  deserved  at 
her  hands,  of  how  she  never  could  repay  him 
for  all  his  fondness  and  devotion,  of  the  debtor 
and  creditor  account  between  them,  and  how 
she  wished  he  could  be  a  little,  ever  so  little, 
less  infatuated  about  her. 

Again  we  say,  poor  Humphrey  ! 


CHAPTER  XXn. — FATHER  AND  CHILD. 


Grace  Allonby  is  very  sad  and  lonely 
now.  Anxiety  and  distress  have  told  upon 
her  health  and  spirits,  and  the  girl  once  so 
fresh  and  elastic,  goes  about  her  household 
duties  Avith  a  pale  cheek  and  a  listless  step 
that  worry  her  father  to  his  heart's  core.  Sir 
Giles  has  but  little  time  for  speculation  on 
private  affairs,  his  duty  to  his  sovereign  keeps 
him  constantly  employed,  and  it  requires  no 
astute  politician  to  discover  that  whatever  aj)- 
prehensions  he  may  have  to  spare,  are  due  to 
that  sovereign's  critical  position.  The  Royal 
Parliament  has  been  convened  at  Oxford,  and 
has  voted  any  thing  and  every  thing  except 
stippUes.  Its  sister  assemblage  at  "Westmin- 
ster, bitter  in  successful  rivalry,  has  refused 
to  treat  for  peace ;  Hopton  has  sustained  a 
conclusive  defeat  from  Waller  at  Alresford. 
Oxford  is  no  longer  a  secure  haven,  and  the 
King  deprived  of  the  society  and  counsels  of 
his  wife  feels  himself  more  than  usually  per- 
plexed and  disheartened.  Sir  Giles  has 
enough  to  do  with  his  own  regimental  duties, 
for,  come  what  may,  he  never  neglects  for  an 
instant  that  task  of  organization  and  discipline 
on  which  the  old  soldier  feels  that  life  and 
honor  must  depend.  His  advice,  too,  is  con- 
stantly required,  and  as  constantly  neglected 


by  the  King ;  but  bitter  and  unpalatable  as  it 
may  be,  it  is  always  proffered  with  the  same 
frank  honesty  and  singleness  of  purpose.  He 
has  succeeded  in  raising  and  arming  no  con- 
temptible force  of  cavalry.  With  his  own 
stout  heart  at  their  head,  he  thinks  they  can 
ride  through  and  through  a  stand  of  pikes 
with  a  dash  that  shall  win  Prince  Rupert's 
grim  approval  on  a  stricken  field.  He  cannot 
foresee  that  ere  long  they  will  prove  the 
speed  of  their  horses,  rather  than  the  temper 
of  their  blades,  on  the  wide  expanse  of  fatal 
Marston-Moor.  In  the  mean  time  they  are 
equipped  and  ready  to  march. 

An  escort  is  provided  to  guard  "  Gracey  " 
back  to  her  kinswoman's  house  at  Boughton 
where  she  will  remain  in  bodily  safety,  no 
doubt,  and  will  fulfil  her  destiny  as  a  woman, 
by  wasting  her  own  heart  in  anxiety  for  the 
fate  of  others.  Oxford  will  be  emptied  soon 
of  all  but  its  loyal  professors  and  stanch  war- 
worn garrison.  Grace  does  not  seem  to  re- 
gret her  departure,  nor  to  look  forward  to  her 
journey  with  any  anticipations  of  delight,  nor 
to  care  much  whether  she  goes  or  stays.  Her 
father's  return  to  active  service  seems  to 
alarm  and  depress  her,  and  she  wanders 
about  the  house  with  her  eyes  full  of  tears^ 
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but  he  has  often  left  her  to  go  campaigning 
before,  and  never  seen  her  "take  on,"  as  he 
expresses  it,  like  this.  What  can  have  come 
over  the  girl  ? 

"  If  she  had  but  a  mother  now,"  thinks 
Sir  Giles,  with  a  half  bitter  pang  to  feel  that 
his  own  honest  affection  should  be  insufficient 
for  his  daughter.  He  could  almost  reproach 
himself  that  he  has  not  married  a  second 
time;  but  no,  Gracey!  not  even  for  you  could 
he  consent  to  sacrifice  that  dream  of  the  past, 
■which  is  all  the  old  man  has  left  to  him  on 
earth.  Why  do  we  persist  in  cherishing  the 
little  we  have,  so  much  the  more  the  less  it 
is  ?  Why  is  the  widow's  mite,  being  her  all, 
so  much  viore  than  the  ricli  man's  stores  of 
silver  and  gold,  being  his  all  too  ?  Perhaps 
it  is  that  we  must  suffer  before  we  can  enjoy, 
must  pine  in  poverty  before  we  can  revel  in 
possession;  and  therefore  Lazarus  devours 
his  crust  with  famished  eagerness,  whilst  Dives 
pushes  his  plate  disdainfully  away,  and  curses 
fretfully  cook  and  butler,  who  cannot  make 
him  hungry  or  thirsty,  albeit  his  viands  are 
served  on  silver,  and  his  wine  bubbles  in  a 
cup  of  gold.  Sir  Giles  loves  a  memory  fif- 
teen years  old  better  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  Gracey  into  the  bargain. 

He  sits  after  supper  with  a  huge  goblet  of 
claret  untasted  at  his  elbow.  Leaning  his 
head  on  his  hand  he  watches  his  daughter 
unobserved.  All  day  she  has  been  busied 
about  little  matters  for  his  comfort.  He 
marches  to-morrow  at  dawn,  and  she  too 
leaves  Oxford  for  Northamptonshire.  She 
was  more  cheerful,  he  thinks,  this  afternoon, 
and  the  interest  and  bustle  had  brought  a 
color  again  to  her  cheek  ;  but  how  pale  and 
tired  she  looks  now,  bending  over  that  strip 
of  work.  The  delicate  fingers,  too,  though 
they  fly  as  nimbly  as  ever  in  and  out,  are 
thinner  than  they  used  to  be — and  she  always 
turns  her  face  away  from  the  lamp.  A  father's 
eyes,  Grace,  are  sharper  than  you  think  for; 
he  is  watching  you  narrowly  from  under  his 
shaded  brows,  and  he  sees  the  tears  raining 
down  thick  upon  your  work  and  your  wasted 
hands.  In  the  whole  of  her  married  life 
your  mother  never  wept  like  that. 

He  can  stand  it  no  longer. 

"  Gracey,"  says  he,  in  his  deep,  kind  tones ; 
"  Gracey !  little  woman  !  what's  the  matter  ?  " 

lie  took  her  on  his  knee,  as  he  used  to 
do  w-hen  she  was  a  little  curly-headed  thing, 
and  she  hid  her  face  on  his  shoulder,  her  long 
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dark  hair  mingling  with  the  old  man's  white 
locks  and  beard. 

She  clung  to  him  and  sobbed  wearily,  and 
told  him,  "  it  was  nothing — she  was  tired, 
and  anxious,  and  nervous,  but  well — quite 
well — and,  it  was  nothing." 

He  had  long  lost  his  place  in  his  daughter's 
heart,  though  he  knew  it  not. 

He  strove  to  cheer  her  up  gently  and  wa- 
rily, with  a  womanly  tact  and  tenderness  you 
could  hardly  have  expected  from  the  war- 
worn soldier,  leading  her  insensibly  from  do- 
mestic details  to  the  hopes  and  proceedings 
of  the  Royalists,  and  she  struggled  to  be 
calm,  and  appeared  to  lend  an  anxious  ear 
to  all  his  details. 

"  We  shall  have  a  large  army  in  the  north, 
Grace,"  said  the  old  Cavalier;  "and  when 
Prince  Rupert  has  relieved  York — and  relieve 
it  he  will,  my  lass,  for  hot  as  he  is,  there  is 
not  a  better  officer  in  the  three  kingdoms, 
when  his  hands  are  loose — he  will  effect  a 
junction  with  the  King,  and  we  shall  then  be 
able  to  show  the  Roundheads  a  front  that 
will  keep  their  ragged  Parliament  in  check 
once  more.  What,  girl !  we  have  still  Lang- 
dale,  and  Lisle,  and  the  Shrewsbury  Foot, 
and  gallant  Northampton  with  all  his  merry- 
men  at  his  back,  not  to  mention  my  own 
knaves,  whose  rear-guard  you  saw  march  out 
this  morning.  I  have  taken  some  trouble 
with  them,  you  know,  and  they're  the  best 
brigade  I've  commanded  yet  by  a  good  deal. 
Why,  what  said  young  Bosville  when  he  lay 
in  this  very  room  ? — aye,  on  the  sofa  where 
you  always  sit  at  your  stitching — and  saw 
them  file  past  the  windows  before  they  were  half- 
drilled.  "Sir  Giles,"  said  he,  "  they're  the  only 
cavalry  we  have  that  can  ride."  And  there's 
no  better  judge  and  no  better  soldier  for  a 
young  man  than  Humphi'ey,  whom  I  love  as 
my  own  son.  They'll  win  your  old  father  his 
peerage  yet  before  I've  done  with  'em.  Fill 
me  out  the  claret,  my  darling,  and  we'll  drink 
a  health  to  Lady  Grace  !  " 

She  did  as  she  was  desired,  and  he  could 
not  have  accused  her  of  paleness  now.  Was 
it  the  anticipation  of  her  exalted  rank  that 
thus  brought  the  blood  in  a  rush  to  Grace's 
cheeks? 

"Ay!  if  worst  comes  to  worst,"  proceeded 
the  old  knight,  after  a  hearty  pull  at  the 
claret,  "  the  rebels  will  be  glad  to  come  to 
terms.  I  am  an  old  man  now,  sweetheart, 
and  I  want  to  live  at  peace  with  my  neigh- 
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bors.  When  I've  had  these  new  levies  in  a 
good  rousing  fire  once  and  again,  and  seen 
the  knaves  hold  their  own  with  Cromwell  and 
his  men  in  iron,  I  shall  be  satisfied  for  my 
part.  Besides,  we  fight  unincumbered  now  ; 
the  Queen's  safe  enough  down  in  the  West. 
I  heard  from  Mary  this  morning  by  Jermjm, 
who  travelled  here  post  with  dispatches  ; 
and  the  Queen " 

"  From  Mary ! "  interrupted  Grace,  her 
eyes  sparkling  and  her  face  flushing  once 
more  ;  "  wliat  says  she  ?  Does  she  talk  about 
herself? — does  she  give  you  any  news?  " 

She  spoke  in  a  sharp  quick  tone ;  and  the 
slender  fingers  that  rested  on  her  father's 
glass  clasped  it  tight  round  the  stem. 

"  She  writes  mostly  of  the  Cause,  as  is  her 
wont,"  replied  Sir  Giles,  not  noticing  his 
daughter's  eagerness.  "  They  have  hopes  of 
more  men  and  horses  down  in  the  West. 
Ay,  there  is  a  talk  too  of  foreign  assistance; 
but  for  my  part  I  put  little  faith  in  that.  The 
Queen's  household  is  much  diminished, — 
that's  a  good  job  at  least.  I  read  my  Bible, 
Grace,  I  hope,  like  a  good  Christian,  and  I 
believe  every  word  in  it,  but  I  have  never  yet 
seen  that  "  in  the  multitude  of  counsellors 
there  is  safety."  Howsoever,  there  is  but 
little  pomp  now  in  the  Queen's  court  at  Exe- 
ter. Mary  only  mentions  herself  and  ^Irs. 
Kirke,  and  Lady  Carlisle,  whom  I  never  could 
abide ;  and  Dormer  and  Bosville  as  gentle- 
men of  the  chamber ;  and  that  is  all." 

Grace's  breath  came  quick  and  short.  She 
was  still  on  her  father's  knee,  but  in  such  a 
posture  that  ho  could  not  see  her  face.  She 
would  have  given  much  to  be  able  to  ask  one 
Bimple  question,  but  she  dared  not — no,  she 
dared  not.  She  held  her  peace,  feeling  as  if 
she  was  stifled. 

"The  Queen  were  best  on  the  Continent," 
pm'sued  Sir  Giles,  "  and  Mary  seems  to  think 
she  will  go  ere  long,  taking  her  household 
with  her.  God  be  with  them  !  England  is 
well  rid  of  the  half  of  them." 

Grace  laughed — such  a  faint,  forced,  miser- 
able laugh.  Poor  Grace  !  the  blow  had  been 
long  coming,  and  it  had  fallen  at  last.  Of 
course  he  would  accompany  his  Royal  mis- 
tress abroad;  of  course  she  would  never, 
never  see  him  again ;  of  course  he  was  noth- 
ing to  her,  and  amidst  all  his  duties  and  occu- 
pations she  could  have  no  place  in  his  thoughts. 
The  pertinacity  with  which  she  dwelt  upon 
this  consolatory  reflection  was  sufficiently  edi- 
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fying  ;  and  of  course  she  ought  to  have  fore- 
seen it  all  long  ago,  and  it  was  far  better  that 
she  should  know  the  worst,  and  accustom 
herself  to  it  at  once.  Oh,  far  better.  A  posi- 
tive relief!  And  the  poor  face  that  she  put 
up  to  kiss  her  father  when  he  wished  her 
"  Good-night,"  looked  whiter  and  more  drawn 
than  ever;  the  footfall  that  he  listened  to  so 
wistfully  going  up  the  stairs  dwelt  wearily 
and  heavily  at  every  step.  Sir  Giles  shook 
his  head,  finished  his  claret  at  a  draught,  and 
betook  himself  too  to  his  couch ;  but  the  old 
Cavalier  was  restless  and  uneasy,  his  sleep 
little  less  unbroken  than  his  daughter's. 

Alas,  Gracey ! — she  was  his  own  child  no 
more.  He  remembered  her  so  well  in  her 
white  frock,  tottering  across  the  room  with 
her  merry  laugh,  and  holding  his  finger  tight 
in  the  clasp  of  that  warm  little  hand ;  he  re- 
membered her  a  slender  slip  of  girlhood,  gal- 
loping on  her  pony  with  a  certain  graceful 
timidity  peculiarly  her  own,  her  long  dark 
ringlets  floating  in  the  breeze,  her  bright  eyes 
sparkling  with  the  exercise,  and  always, 
frightened  or  confident,  trusting  and  appeal- 
ing to  "  Father "  alone.  He  remembered 
her,  scores  and  scores  of  times,  sitting  on  his 
knee  as  she  had  done  this  evening,  nestling 
her  head  upon  his  shoulder,  and  vowing  in 
her  pretty  positive  way — positive  always  and 
only  with  him — that  she  would  never  marry 
and  leave  him,  never  trust  her  old  father  to 
any  hands  but  her  own;  she  M'as  sure  he 
couldn't  do  without  her,  and  if  he  wasn't  sure 
he  ought  to  be  ! 

And  now  somebody  had  come  and  taken 
away  all  this  affection  from  him  that  he  con- 
sidered his  by  right ;  and  she  was  no  longer 
his  child — his  very  own — and  never  would  be 
again.  Sir  Giles  could  not  have  put  his  thoughts 
explicitly  into  words,  but  he  had  a  dim  con- 
sciousness of  the  fact,  and  it  saddened  while 
it  almost  angered  him.  Though  he  slept  but 
little  he  was  up  and  astir  long  before  day- 
break ;  and  the  "  God  bless  thee,  Gracey ! " 
which  was  always  his  last  word  at  parting  with 
his  daughter,  was  delivered  more  hoarsely 
and  solemnly  than  his  wont.  The  pale  face 
with  its  red  eyelids  haunted  him  as  he  rode  ; 
and  except  once  to  give  a  beggar  an  alms, 
and  once  to  swear  testily  at  his  best  horse  for 
a  stumble.  Sir  Giles  never  uttered  a  syllable 
for  the  first  ten  miles  of  his  journey. 

And  Grace,  too,  in  the  train  of  her  kins- 
man. Lord  Vaux,  travelled  wearily  back  to  his 
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house  at  Boughton,  which  she  considered  her 
nome.  Faith,  riding  alongside  of  her,  to 
cheer  her  mistress'  spirits,  forgot  her  own 
gi-iefs — for  Faith  too  had  lost  a  lover — in 
sympathy  for  the  lady's  meek,  uncomplaining 
sadness. 

"  It's  all  along  of  the  Captain  !  "  thought 
Faith,  whose  own  affairs  had  not  dimmed  the 
natural  sharpness  of  her  sight ;  "  it's  all 
along  of  the  Captain,  and  he  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  himself,  so  he  ought ! " 

Faith,  like  the  rest  of  her  class,  was  not 
particular  as  to  the  amount  of  blame  she  laid 
upon  the  absent ;  and  with  the  happy  impar- 
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tiality  of  her  sex,  invariably  considered  and 
proclaimed  the  man  to  be  in  the  wrong.  In 
this  instance  she  condemned  Humphrey  with- 
out the  slightest  hesitation.  It  was  clear  he 
had  left  her  young  mistress  without  distinctly 
promising  marriage,  and  when  she  contrasted 
such  lukewarm  negligence  with  the  ardent 
passages  of  leave-taking  that  had  been  recip- 
rocated by  Dymocke  and  herself,  she  could 
scarcely  contain  her  indignation.  "  If  Hugh 
had  used  me  so,"  thought  Faith,  and  the  color 
rose  to  her  cheeks  as  she  dwelt  on  the  possi- 
ble injustice,  "  as  sure  as  I've  two  hands  I'd 
have  scratched  his  eyes  out !  " 
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Ill 


CHAPTER  XXIII.  —  "  THE   TRUE  DESPOTISM." 


"Never  to  bear  arms  against  llie  Parlia- 
ment!— never  to  be  a  soldier  again  ! — scarcely 
to  have  a  right  to  draw  a  sword !  Ah,  Mary ! 
life  would  be  dear  at  such  a  price,  were  it  not 
that  you  had  offered  it ;  were  it  not  that  jjotir 
will,  your  lightest  word,  is  omnipotent  vvith 
me.  Eut  oh !  how  I  long  to  hear  the  trumpets 
sounding  a  charge  again,  and  to  see  the  sorrel 
in  head-stall  and  holsters  shaking  his  bit  as 
he  used  to  do.  He's  too  good  for  any  thing 
but  a  charger.  Oh,  if  I  could  but  ride  him 
alongside  of  Prince  Rupert  once  more  !  " 

Half  ashamed  of  his  enthusiasm,  the  speak- 
er's color  rose,  and  he  laughed  as  he  glanced 
almost  timidly  at  the  lady  he  addressed. 

She  was  tending  some  roses  that  drooped 
over  the  garden  bench  on  which  he  sat. 
There  was  this  attraction  about  Mary  Cave 
that  perhaps  endeared  her  to  the  imagination 
more  than  all  her  wit  and  all  her  beauty — she 
was  constantly  occupied  in  some  graceful,  wo- 
manly task,  and  fulfilled  it  in  such  a  graceful, 
womanly  way.  Were  she  writing  a  letter  or 
threading  a  needle  or  engaged  in  any  other 
trifling  occupation,  her  figure  seemed  to  take 
insensibly  the  most  becoming  attitude,  her 
rich  brown  hair  to  throw  off  the  light  at  the 
exact  angle  you  would  have  selected  for  a  pic- 
ture, the  roseate  bloom  to  deepen  into  the 
very  tint  that  accorded  best  with  her  soft, 
Avinning  eyes.  It  was  not  her  intellect,  though 
that  was  of  no  inferior  class ;  nor  her  form 
and  features,  though  both  were  dangerously 
attractive  :  it  was  her  icays  that  captivated 
and  enslaved,  that  constituted  the  deadliest 
weapon  in  the  whole  armory  of  which,  wo- 
manlike, she  knew  so  well  the  advantage  and 
the  use. 

As  she  pruned  the  roses  and  trained  them 
downwards  from  their  stems,  shaking  a  shower 
of  the  delicate  pink  petals  into  the  sun,  she 
looked  like  a  rose  herself — a  sweet,  blooming 
moss-rose,  shedding  its  fragrance  on  all  that 
came  within  its  sphere ;  the  type  of  pure 
loveliness,  and  rich,  bright,  womanly  beauty. 

He  thought  so  as  he  looked  up  at  her,  and 
his  heart  thrilled  to  the  tones  of  her  melodi- 
ous voice.    It  was  all  over  with  him  now — 

"  Inch-thick,  knee-deep,  o'er  head  and  ears, — a 
forked  one." 

She  knew  her  power,  too,  and  made  no  spar- 
ing use  of  it.  They  must  he  either  slaves  or 
tyrants,  these  women;  and  like  fire,  they 
make  good  servants  but  bad  mistresses. 


"  You  are  better  here  than  wasting  your 
life  In  Gloucester  gaol,"  answered  Mary,  "  and 
you  can  serve  the  king  as  well  with  your 
head  as  with  your  hands.  Any  man  with  the 
heart  of  a  man  can  be  a  soldier;  there  is 
not  one  in  a  million  that  will  make  a  states- 
man. Do  you  think  I  would  have  taken  such 
care  of  you  if  I  had  thought  you  fit  for  noth- 
ing better  than  the  front-rank  of  one  of  Prince 
Rupert's  foolhardy  attacks  ?  " 

She  asked  the  question  with  an  inexpressi- 
bly mischievous  and  provoking  air.  She 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  teasing  and 
irritating  him  on  occasion ;  she  loved  to  strike 
the  keys,  so  to  speak,  and  evoke  Its  every 
sound,  at  whatever  cost  of  wear  and  tear  to 
the  instrument  itself.  He  winced,  and  his 
countenance  fell  at  once,  so  she  was  satisfied, 
and  went  on. 

"  If  you  cannot  serve  the  king  on  the  sor- 
rel's back,  do  you  think  you  are  of  no  use  to 
the  queen  at  her  need  here  In  Exeter  ?  That 
poor  lady,  with  her  Infant  daughter,  has  but 
few  friends  and  protectors  now.  A  loyal  and 
chivalrous  gentleman  always  finds  his  post  of 
honor  in  defending  the  weak.  If  you  seek 
for  danger  you  will  find  enough,  and  more 
than  enough,  in  doing  your  duty  by  your 
royal  mistress — in  fulfilling  the  orders,  Major 
Bosvllle,  that  I  shall  have  the  honor  of  con- 
veying to  you." 

She  laughed  merrily  and  made  him  a  grand 
courtesy  as  she  spoke,  spreading  out  her 
white  robes  with  a  mock  and  playful  dignity. 
Mary  did  not  often  thus  unbend,  and  he  could 
not  but  confess  to  himself  that  she  was  inex- 
];resslbly  charming  so;  yet  would  he  have 
been  better  pleased  had  she  been  in  a  more 
serious  mood  too. 

He  rose  from  the  garden-bench  and  stood 
by  her,  bending  down  over  the  roses,  and 
speaking  in  a  low,  grave  tone — 

"  I  am  ready,  as  you  know,  none  better,  to 
sacrifice  life  and  all  for  the  king's  cause.  Do 
me  the  justice  to  allow  that  I  have  never  yet 
flinched  a  halr's-breadth  from  difficulty  or 
danger.  I  desire  no  better  fate  than  to  shed 
my  blood  for  his  majesty  and  the  queen.  If 
I  may  not  draw  my  sword  with  my  old  com- 
rades, I  may  yet  show  them  how  to  die  like  a 
Cavalier.  My  life  is  of  little  value  to  any 
one,"  he  added  in  a  somewhat  bitter  tone, 
"  least  of  all  to  myself;  and  why  should  I  be 
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regretted  when  so  many  that  were  nobler  and 
wiser  and  better  are  forgotten  ?  " 

It  was  a  random  shaft,  but  it  quivered  in 
the  buU's-eje.  She  shot  a  sharj),  quick  glance 
at  liim.  Did  he  mean  it  ?  Was  he  too  think- 
ing, then,  of  Falkland  ?  No !  that  pained, 
sorrowing  countenance  forbade  the  suspicion 
of  any  arrUre  pensee.  Her  heart  smote  her 
as  she  scanned  it.  She  looked  kindly  and 
fondly  at  him. 

"  Are  you  nothing  to  me  ? "  she  said. 
"  Should  not  I  miss  you  and  mourn  you,  and 
oh  !  do  you  think  I  could  do  without  you  at 
all  ?     Hush  !  here  comes  Lady  Carlisle." 

In  effect  that  lady's  graceful  figure,  with  its 
courtly  gait  and  rustling  draperies,  was  seen 
advancing  up  the  gravel  path  to  put  an  end 
to  the  tete-a-tete.  Such  interruptions  are  the 
peculiar  lot  of  those  who  have  any  thing  veri/ 
particular  to  communicate ;  but  we  do  not 
take  upon  ourselves  to  affirm  that  IMary's 
quick  ear  had  not  caught  the  sound  of  a  door 
opening  from  Lady  Carlisle's  apartments  ere 
she  permitted  herself  to  bestow  on  Humphrey 
such  words  of  encouragement  as  made  the 
June  sunshine  and  the  June  roses  brighter 
and  sweeter  than  roses  and  sunshine  had  ever 
seemed  before. 

With  his  loyal  heart  bounding  happily  be- 
neath his  doublet,  and  a  light  on  his  hand- 
some face  that  Lady  Carlisle — no  mean  judge 
of  masculine  attractions — regarded  with  criti- 
cal approval,  he  followed  the  two  ladies  into 
the  antechamber  of  his  royal  mistress,  now 
seeking  with  her  new-born  baby  an  asylum  in 
the  still  faithful  town  of  Exeter,  one  of  the 
few  strongholds  in  the  kingdom,  left  to  the 
royal  cause ;  and  yet,  alas !  but  a  short  dis- 
tance removed  from  the  contamination  of  re- 
bellion, for  Essex  was  already  establishing  his 
head-quarters  at  Chard,  and  but  two-and- 
twenty  miles  of  the  loveliest  hill  and  dale  in 
Britain  intervened  between  the  stern  Parlia- 
mentary general  and  the  now  vacillating  and 
intimidated  queen. 

It  was  a  strange  contrast  to  the  magnificence 
of  Whitehall,  even  to  the  more  chastened 
splendors  of  Merton  College,  that  quiet  resi- 
dence of  majesty  in  the  beautiful  old  town — 
the  town  that  can  afford  to  challenge  all  Eng- 
land to  rival  it  in  the  loveliness  of  its  out- 
skirts and  the  beauty  of  its  women.  Exeter 
has  always  particularly  plumed  itself  on  the 
latter  qualification  ;  and  many  a  dragoon  of 
the  present  day,  whose   heart  is  no  harder 


under  its  covering  of  scarlet  and  gold  than 
was  that  of  the  chivalrous  Cavalier  in  buff  and 
steel  breastplate,  has  to  rue  his  death-wound 
from  a  shaft  that  penetrated  all  his  defences, 
when  shot  deftly  home  by  a  pair  of  wicked 
Devonshire  eyes.  Of  the  picnics  in  its  vicinity, 
of  the  drives  home  by  moonlight — of  the 
strolls  to  hear  "  our  band  play,"  and  the 
tender  cloakings  and  shawlings,  and  puttings 
on  of  goloshes  afterwards  (for  in  tliat  happy 
land  our  natural  enemies  likewise  enjoy  the 
incalculable  advantage  of  an  uncertain  climate 
and  occasional  showers),  are  not  the  results 
chronicled  in  every  parish  register  in  Eng- 
land ? — and  do  not  the  beadle  at  St.  George's, 
Hanover-square,  and  other  hymeneal  authori- 
ties, know  "  the  reason  why  ?  " 

The  queen  occupied  a  large,  quiet  house, 
that  had  formerly  been  a  convent,  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town.  Its  roomy  apartments 
and  somewhat  secluded  situation  made  it  a 
fitting  residence  for  royalty,  particularly  for 
royalty  seeking  privacy  and  repose;  while 
the  large  garden  adjoining,  in  which  the  holy 
sisters  had  been  wont  to  stroll  and  ponder, 
yearning,  it  may  be,  for  the  worldly  sunshine 
they  had  left  without  the  walls,  formed  a 
pleasant  haunt  for  the  queen's  diminished 
household,  and  a  resort  on  the  fine  June 
mornings  of  which  Mary  and  Humphrey,  who 
were  both  early  risers,  did  not  fail  to  make 
constant  use. 

Their  duties  about  the  queen's  person  had 
of  late  been  unusually  light.  The  birth,  under 
circumstances  of  difficulty  and  danger,  of  a 
daughter,  whose  arrival  on  the  worldly  stage 
seemed  to  augur  the  misfortunes  that,  beautiful 
and  gifted  as  she  was,  dogged  her  to  her  grave, 
had  confined  Henrietta  to  her  chamber,  and 
precluded  her  from  her  usual  interference  in  af- 
fairs of  state.  The  instincts  of  maternity  were 
in  the  ascendant,  and  what  were  crowns  and 
kingdoms  in  comparison  with  that  little  pink 
morsel  of  humanity  lying  so  helplessly  in  her 
bosom  ?  Well  is  it  for  us  that  we  cannot  fore- 
see the  destinies  of  our  children ;  merciful  the 
blindness  that  shuts  out  from  us  the  long  per- 
spective of  the  future — the  coming  struggles 
we  should  none  of  us  have  courage  to  con- 
front. Could  Henrietta  have  foretold  that 
daughter's  fate,  bound  in  her  beauty  and 
freshness  for  a  weary  lifetime  to  the  worst  of 
the  evil  dukes  who  bore  the  title  d'Orleans, 
woukl  she  have  hung  over  the  tiny  treasure 
with  such  quiet  happiness  ?     Would  she  have 
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neglected  all  besides  in  the  world  at  the  very 
faintest  cry  of  tlie  little  new-born  princess? 

We  must  return  to  Humphrey  Bosville  and 
Mary  Cave,  and  the  terms  of  close  friendship, 
to  call  it  by  no  softer  name,  on  which  they 
now  found  themselves.  Since  his  rescue  from 
imminent  death  by  her  exertions,  his  devotion 
to  her  had  assumed,  if  possible,  a  more  rev- 
erential character  than  before.  To  owe  liis 
life  to  a  woman  for  whom  he  had  felt  a  slight 
attachment,  would  have  been  an  obligation 
rather  galling  and  inconvenient  than  other- 
wise ;  but  to  owe  his  life  to  the  woman  whom 
alone  of  all  on  earth  he  had  loved  with  the 
deep  absorbing  fervor  of  which  such  a  nature 
was  capable,  brought  with  it  a  sensation  of 
delight  which  was  truly  intoxicating.  It  was 
such  an  additional  link  to  bind  him  to  her 
forever ;  it  made  him  seem  to  belong  to  her 
now  so  thoroughly  ;  it  was  such  a  good  excuse 
for  giving  way  to  her  most  trifling  caprices, 
and  obeying  her  lightest  whim.  Come  what 
might,  he  felt  that  they  could  never  now  be 
entirely  independent  of  each  other;  so  he 
entered  the  queen's  service  immediately  on 
his  return  to  Oxford,  giving  up  his  commis- 
sion in  the  royal  army,  and  resigning  his  right 
to  wear  a  sword,  as  indeed  the  terms  of  his 
parole  enjoined,  with  as  httle  hesitation  as  he 
would  have  displayed  in  jumping  with  his 
hands  tied  into  the  Isis,  had  Mary  only  told 
him  to  do  the  one  instead  of  the  other. 

It  was  no  small  inducement  either  to  serve 
his  royal  mistress  assiduously,  that  his  situa- 
tion in  her  household  brought  him  into  close 
and  daily  contact  with  his  ladye-love.  Prob- 
ably at  no  period  of  his  life  before  had  Hum- 
phrey been  so  happy  as  during  the  few  golden 
weeks  of  Henrietta's  confinement  at  Exeter. 
To  meet  Mary  day  by  day  in  the  performance 
of  his  duty ;  to  see  her  in  every  phase  of 
courtly  life,  from  the  strict  observance  of  eti- 
quette to  the  joyous  moments  of  relaxation, 
over  which,  nevertheless,  the  atmosphere  of 
royalty  shed  a  certain  refinement  and  reserve; 
to  admire  her  ready  tact  and  winning  bearing 
in  all  the  different  relations  of  a  courtier's 
life ;  and  above  all,  to  walk  with  her  morning 
after  morning  in  those  happy  gardens,  feeling 
that  she  too  enjoyed  and  counted  on  their 
half-hour  of  uninterrupted  conversation,  and 
was  little  less  punctual  at  the  trysting-place 
than  himself;  all  this  constituted  an  existence 
for  which  it  was  very  seldom  he  repined  that 
be  had  bartered  his  life's  ambition,  his  visions 
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of  military  distinction  and  renown.  Mary, 
too,  whose  knowledge  of  liuman  nature  was 
far  deeper  than  that  of  the  generality  of  her 
sex,  whose  organization  forced  her  to  be  cal- 
culating, so  to  s])eak,  and  provident  even  in 
her  affections,  Mary  felt  herself  day  by  day 
losing  much  of  the  hard,  stern,  practical  force 
of  character  that  had  encrusted  and  petrified 
her  woman's  heart.  She  was  often  surprised 
in  her  moments  of  reflection  (for  Mary  was  a 
rigid  and  severe  self-examiner)  to  find  how 
little  interested  she  was  comparatively  in  the 
progress  of  the  royal  cause — how  satisfied  she 
could  be  to  remain  idle  week  after  week  at 
Exeter — how  happily  she  could  bask  away 
her  time  in  the  summer  sunshine,  wandering, 
but  not  alone,  through  those  shady  gardens. 
She  was  ashamed — yes,  asliamed — to  confess 
to  herself  how  often  the  image  of  a  certain 
kindly,  handsome  face,  with  its  long  love-locks 
and  dark,  drooping  moustaches,  rose  between 
her  mental  vision  and  all  considerations  of 
duty,  loyalty,  and  interest — aye,  even  between 
her  deep  sorrow  and  the  memory  of  the  dead. 
Yet  the  shame  had  in  it  a  burning,  thrilling 
happiness  too;  and  though  she  threw  up  her 
haughty  head,  and  a  scornful  smile  curled  her 
full  lips  as  she  pondered,  she  would  not  have 
had  it  otherwise  if  she  could. 

But  she  ruled  him,  nevertheless,  with  an 
iron  hand.  It  is  unnecessary  to  admit  that 
the  prominent  and  chief  fault  in  this  lady's 
character  was  that  destructive  quality  which, 
forming,  as  it  does,  a  principal  ingredient  in 
the  noblest  spirits,  is  yet  perhaps  the  cause 
of  more  sorrow  and  suffering  than  all  the  car- 
dinal vices  (if  such  there  be)  put  together — 
Pride,  the  bane  of  that  resplendent  being 
whom  the  angels  themselves  called  "  the  Son 
of  the  Morning ;  "  the  awful  and  eternal  curse 
of  him  who  made  his  election  "  rather  to  rule 
in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven."  Pride  was 
with  Mary  Cave  as  the  very  air  she  breathed. 
It  prompted  her  to  conceal  and  stifle,  nay, 
even  to  mock  at,  the  better  feelings  of  her 
nature;  to  grudge  the  man  that  loved  her  the 
full  and  free  confession  to  which,  if  he  deserved 
any  thing  at  all,  he  was  fully  entitled,  and 
which  would  have  made  him  the  happiest 
Cavalier  in  England ;  to  check  and  warp  even 
his  kind  feelings,  overflowing  as  they  did  with 
a  fond  and  chivalrous  devotion,  that  would 
have  made  a  humbler  woman's  heaven,  that 
she  herself  would  have  felt  it  a  weary  blank 
to  be  without  j  to  embitter  for  hira  many  a 
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moment  that  but  for  tliis  would  have  been 
tinged  wilh  golden  liues ;  and  to  goad  and 
madden  him  for  no  fault  of  his  own  when 
most  he  needed  soothing  and  repose. 

He  too  had  his  share  of  pride,  which  she 
never  seemed  to  acknowledge;  but  in  his 
singleness  of  heart  he  sacrificed  it  to  hers,  as 
he  did  every  thing  else  he  had.  She  never 
knew,  and  lie  would  never  tell  her,  the  long 
hours  and  days  of  grief  that  she  had  cost  him. 
If  he  was  sad,  he  suffered  uncomplaining  by 
himself.  The  kind  look  was  always  there  to 
greet  her ;  she  never  read  reproach  in  the 
fond,  frank  eyes.  She  was  his  first  love  and 
his  last,  tliat  was  enough  for  him.  It  was  a 
brave,  confiding  nature,  this  young  gentle- 
man's; simple  and  honest,  and  one  that  it 
had  been  a  pity  to  see  delivered  over  to  bit- 
ter disappointment,  reckless  guilt,  and  wild 
remorse. 

He  did  not  understand  women,  poor  boy  ! 
God  forbid  he  ever  should ! 

A  council  had  been  assembled,  and  the  in- 
creasing hopelessness  of  the  royal  cause  had 
called  up  a  rueful  expression  of  dismay  on  the 
faces  of  the  queen's  advisers  as  they  stared 
blankly  at  each  other.  Jermyn  had  returned 
with  but  little  encouragement  from  the  king. 
Ciiarles  was  hardly  the  man  to  see  the  short- 
est way  out  of  a  difficulty,  and  had  been  so 
accustomed  to  rely  upon  his  queen  for  advice 
and  assistance,  that  when  he  found  himself  in 
turn  applied  to  by  his  wife,  he  was  more  than 
usually  helpless  and  undecided.  The  queen's 
own  advisers  consisted  but  of  the  refuse  of 
her  parly.  Jermyn  and  a  few  subordinate 
courtiers  were  scarcely  a  crew  to  weather  the 
storm  when  the  ship  was  so  crazy  and  the 
navigation  so  intricate.  Goring's  pregnant 
brain  and  reckless  hand  migiit  have  been  use- 
ful now  ;  but  Goring  was  far  away,  drinking 
and  counter-marching  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire.  Ashburnham  had  retired  from 
Weymouth  before  "  the  Coming  Man,"  whose 
Ironsides  had  ere  this  perfected  their  drill  on 
many  a  stricken  field.  Prince  Maurice  had 
lost  so  many  men  in  the  siege  of  Lynn,  he 
could  show  no  front  to  the  dreaded  and  de- 
termined Essex.  The  enemy  was  near,  aye, 
even  at  the  very  gates,  and  what  was  to  be 
done? 

At  this  crisis,  weakened  in  body  and  dis- 
heartened in  mind,  Henrietta's  royal  spirit 
gave  way.  The  determination  was  arrived  at 
to  sue  the  Parliamentary  general  for  mercy, 
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and  on  the  most  plausible  grounds  of  common 
courtesy  and  chivalrous  forbearance  towards  a 
woman,  to  entreat  Essex  to  tamper  wilh  his 
duty  towards  the  Parliament,  and  to  forfeit 
his  own  character  by  conniving  at  the  queen's 
escape.  Like  many  another  measure  of  pol- 
icy, this  step  originated,  not  in  the  council 
but  in  the  bed-chamber. 

Supported  by  a  few  of  her  weeping  ladies, 
the  queen  came  to  the  resolution  of  thus 
humbling  herself  before  the  Parliamentary 
general;  and  of  those  frightened  and  despair- 
ing women,  among  whom  even  Lady  Carlisle 
had  lost  heart  and  courage,  there  was  but  one 
dissentient  voice  to  this  humiliating  proposi- 
tion.    Need  we  say  it  was  Mary  Cave's  ? 

"  I  would  rather  take  my  child  in  my  arms," 
said  she,  when  called  on  by  her  majesty  to 
give  her  unbiassed  opinion,  "  and  placing  my- 
self at  the  head  of  our  garrison  here,  march  at 
once  upon  Essex's  headquarters.  I  would 
cut  my  way  through  them,  or  leave  my  body 
on  the  field.  If  we  succeeded,  we  should 
make  a  junction  with  the  king  in  the  north, 
and  maybe  restore  the  prestige  of  the  royal 
arms ;  if  we  failed,  'tis  but  an  honorable 
death  after  all,  and  one  right  worthy  of  a 
queen." 

The  old  Bourbon  blood  rose  for  an  instant 
to  Henrietta's  cheek,  and  she  almost  wavered 
in  her  purpose ;  but  it  ebbed  back  again  chill 
about  her  heart  as  she  thought  of  her  helpless 
condition  and  her  little  crying  child. 

"  It  could  not  be,"  she  said  ;  "  there  was  a 
limit  to  all  things,  even  the  courage  of  a 
queen.  No  ;  she  would  send  a  flag  of  truce 
to  Essex,  and  a  message  he  could  not  refuse 
to  consider.  But  whom  to  send  ?  Which  of 
her  courtiers  would  undertake  the  task? 
Savage  reprisals  were  now  the  daily  custom 
of  the  war ;  the  white  flag  did  not  always 
secure  the  life  of  its  bearer.  Who  would  risk 
himself  in  the  lion's  den  ?  " 

"Perhaps  Mrs.  Mary  will  go  herself?" 
suggested  Lady  Carlisle  in  her  soft,  smooth 
tones.  "  She  fears  nothing,  so  she  says,  but 
dishonor.  She  would  be  safe  enough,  me- 
thinks,  with  Essex." 

Mary  smiled  proudly.  "I  have  been  in  the 
rebel  camp  ere  this,"  she  said,  "and  it  was 
your  ladyship's  self  that  bade  me  go;  for  that 
counsel  I  shall  always  feel  grateful.  Your 
majesty  has  one  servant  at  least  that  will  be 
proud  to  execute  your  will." 

She  glanced  as  she  spoke  to  where  Bosville, 
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with  anotlier  gentleman  of  the  chamber,  stood 
in  attendance  in  the  next  room.  Tlie  queen 
smiled  faintly,  and  stretched  her  thin  liand 
towards  Mary  with  a  gestiu'e  of  caress. 

"  He  is  a  jj;-«/a;  chevalier,  mdmie,"  she 
said,  "  and  would  go  to  the  death,  I  believe, 
for  you  or  me ;  though  I  think  I  know  which 
is  the  queen  that  owns  all  his  loyalty.  I 
liave  walched  hi.:;  often,  Marie,  and  I  hiow." 
She  nodded  her  hsad  with  something  of  her 

CHAPTER     XXIV. 

Effingham  had  ere  this  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  favor  of  the  jiarty  he  had 
espoused.  His  knowledge  of  his  profession, 
cou])led  with  a  certain  reckless  daring  of  tem- 
])erament,  had  won  him  the  good  opinion  of 
Cromwell,  M'hilst  his  readiness  of  resource, 
deep  reflection,  and  powerful  intellect  ren- 
dered him  indispensable  to  Essex,  Fairfax, 
and  such  of  the  Parliamentary  generals  as 
cherished  liberal  views  of  policy  and  an  unself- 
ish desire  for  the  liberation  of  their  country- 
men. He  had  fought  his  way  in  a  short 
space  of  time  to  the  colonelcy  of  a  regiment 
of  Pikes,  and  was  now  advancing  with  Essex 
on  Exeter  at  the  head  of  some  five  hundred 
stout  hearts,  such  as  have  made  British  sol- 
diers from  time  immemorial  the  best  infantry 
in  the  world.  Proud  of  his  cammand,  con- 
scious of  doing  his  duty,  rising  rapidly  in  his 
profession  and  in  the  opinion  of  those  who 
were  in  the  fair  road  to  guide  the  destinies  of 
England,  there  was  yet  in  Effiingham's  bear- 
ing a  restlessness  and  a  reserve  that  denoted 
a  mind  ill  at  ease  with  itself — an  unquiet  sad- 
ness that  spoke  of  some  deep  anxiety — some 
bitter  disappointment.  His  friendship  with 
Simeon  had  grown  to  a  close  intimacy,  and 
he  seemed  to  derive  much  consolation  and  re- 
freshment from  the  conversation  of  that  stern 
enthusiast. 

They  were  walking  up  and  down  in  front 
of  Essex's  head-quarters  at  Chard — a  square 
brick  house  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  from 
which  the  proprietor  had  been  ejected  with  as 
little  ceremony  by  the  Puritan  general  as  he 
could  have  been  by  any  one  of  his  noisy  Cav- 
alier opjjonents.  They  formed  a  strange  con- 
trast, that  pair,  as  they  paced  to  and  fro, 
buried  in  deep  discourse — the  stalwart  iron- 
looking  soldier,  with  his  tall  figure  and  war- 
like air  and  dress,  thus  listening  with  such 
respectful  deference  to  the  soberly  clad  divine, 
whose  eager  gestures  and  speaking  counte- 
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old  pinyful  air,  but  she  sighed  after  she  spoke, 
and  relapsed  into  the  melancholy  silence  tha*; 
was  becoming  habitual  to  her. 

Was  she  thinking  that,  princess  and  sov- 
ereign though  she  were,  in  the  bloom  of  her 
beauty  and  the  heyday  of  her  prosperity,  she 
had  never  enjoyed  such  an  unqualified  domin- 
ion as  was  possessed  by  her  undemonstrative 
waiting-woman,  proud  Mary  Cave  ? 

—  "  FAREWELL." 

nance  betrayed  the  flame  of  enthusiasm  that 
consumed  him,  body  and  soul. 

The  guard  was  being  relieved,  with  the  cus- 
tomary noise  and  pomp  of  all  military  pro- 
ceedings, not  to  be  dispensed  with  even  by 
the  staid  and  sober  Puritans ;  but  the  pair 
heeded  not  the  clash  of  arms  nor  the  clang 
of  trumpets,  and  pursued  their  walk  and  their 
conversation  regardless  of  aught  but  the  topic 
which  seemed  to  engross  their  whole  atten- 
tion. 

"  There  is  yet  a  black  drop  in  thy  heart,  my 
brother,"  said  Simeon,  in  his  deep,  impressive 
tones;  "there  is  yet  one  jewel  left  that  thou 
hast  grudged  to  cast  into  the  treasury — and 
if  thou  givest  not  thine  all,  of  what  avail  is  thy 
silver  and  gold,  thy  flocks  and  herds,  thy  rai- 
ment of  needlework  and  thy  worldly  posses- 
sions ?  The  daughter  of  the  Canaanite  is  a 
fiiir  damsel  and  a  comely,  but  the  children  of 
the  congregation  have  no  dealings  with  the 
heathen,  and  she  must  henceforth  be  to  thee 
as  the  forbidden  food,  and  the  plague-spot  of 
leprosy — unclean !  imclean ! " 

"  It  is  hard,"  answered  Effingham,  and  his 
voice  betrayed  how  bitterly  hard  it  was — "  it 
is  hard  to  give  up  my  only  dream  of  earthly 
happiness — the  one  bright  ray  that  has  light- 
ened my  existence  all  these  weary  months — 
that  has  cheered  me  in  the  bivouac,  and  en- 
couraged me  in  the  field.  I  am  not  like  you, 
Simeon;  would  that  I  were!  I  cannot  hold 
to  the  future  alone,  and  resign  this  world  and 
all  it  contains  without  a  pang.  I  fear  I  am 
of  the  doomed — predestined  to  guilt — pre- 
destined to  punishment.     Lost!  lost!" 

He  shuddered  as  he  spoke,  and  yet  some- 
thing of  the  old  Titan  instinct,  the  daring  of 
despair  that  bade  the  sons  of  earth  confront 
the  power  of  Heaven,  in  those  old  days  when 
good  and  evil  bore  gigantic  fruit  here  below 
— made  him  rear  his  head  more  proudly, 
tower   above  his  comrades  more  erect  and 
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bold,  as  he  seemed  in  Lis  rebellious  imagina- 1 
tion  to  "  stand  the  shot." 

"  Whom  He  loveth  He  chasteneth,"  was 
Simeon's  answer.  "  I  tell  thee,  brother,  once 
and  again,  it  is  not  so.  Thy  fight  is  a  stern 
and  severe  conflict,  but  it  lias  been  borne  in 
upon  me  that  thou  shalt  be  victorious  ;  and 
to  him  that  prevaileth  is  given  the  crown  of 
glory.  I  have  wx'estled  for  thee  long  and 
earnestly,  and  I  sliall  not  fail.  Thou  art  as 
the  drowning  man,  whose  struggles  serve  but 
to  drag  down  into  the  depths  the  friend  that 
■would  save  him  from  perdition.  I  tell  thee, 
watch  and  pray  !  " 

"  I  can  watch,"  answered  Effingham,  bit- 
terly; "none  better."  Sleep  seldom  visits 
my  eyelids,  and  my  waking  is  sad  and  painful 
indeed  ;  but  I  can  not  pray !  " 

It  was  even  so.  The  stubborn  human  will 
might  be  bent  and  warped  from  that  which 
was,  after  all,  a  holy  and  God-given  instinct, 
though  fanaticism  and  superstition  might  vote 
it  folly  and  sin  ;  but  the  poor  aching  human 
heart  could  not  force  itself  to  supplicate  at  the 
throne  of  mercy  for  that  forgetfulness  which 
it  felt  would  be  a  more  bitter  curse  than  all 
the  pain  it  was  now  becoming  inured  to  bear. 
Fallible  sons  of  men  !  Simeon  felt  he  was 
right;  Effingham  thought  himself  to  be 
wrong.  Both  were  arguing  foolishly  and 
presumptuously  from  strong  human  passions 
interpreted  by  fanaticism  into  revelations  from 
on  high. 

George  had  struggled  on  wearily  for 
months.  In  occupation  and  danger  he  had 
been  striving  hard  to  forget.  He  thought  he 
was  making  sufficient  progress  in  the  lesson, 
when  the  sight  of  his  old  friend  Eosville 
riding  into  Essex's  camp  under  a  flag  of  truce 
re-awakened  all  those  feelings  which  he  had 
fondly  hoped  were  stifled,  if  not  eradicated, 
and  made  him  too  painfully  conscious  that 
time  and  distance  were  not  quite  such  efiect- 
ive  auxiliaries  as  he  had  hoped. 

The  general  had  called  in  some  of  his 
principal  officers  to  aid  him  in  his  delibera- 
tions; nor  could  he,  according  to  his  custom, 
come  to  any  decision  without  the  assistance 
of  one  or  two  Puritan  divines.  Caryl  had 
already  been  sent  for;  and  ere  long  a  grim 
orderly  trooper,  who  had  been  expounding 
to  his  comrades  a  knotty  text  of  scripture 
with  interpretations  peculiarly  his  own,  was 
despatched  to  summon  Simeon  to  the  Council, 


and  Effingham  was  left  to  pursue  liis  walk 
and  his  meditations  alone. 

He  did  not  remain  uninterrupted  for  long. 
A  bustle  at  the  door  of  Essex's  quarters,  the 
clash  of  arms  as  the  sentries  saluted  their 
departing  officers,  and  the  roll  of  a  drum 
mustering  a  regiment  of  foot  for  inspection, 
announced  that  the  Council  was  over ;  and 
Eosville,  who  contrary  to  his  expectation  had 
found  himself  treated  with  all  the  respect 
and  consideration  due  to  the  bearer  of  a  flag 
of  truce,  advanced  toward  his  old  comrade 
with  his  hand  extended,  and  a  frank  air  of 
greeting  upon  his  face. 

He  looked  somewhat  flushed  and  discon- 
certed too — a  thought  angry,  perhaps,  and  a 
j  little  discontented  besides,  as  he  cast  a  sol- 
dier's eye  up  and  down  the  ranks  of  an  effi- 
cient battalion  of  pikcmen,  and  thought  he 
must  never  measure  swords  with  the  Ilound- 
I  heads  again  ;  but  he  was  glad  to  see  Effing- 
ham, nevertheless;  and  the  latter's  heart 
leapt  within  him  for  many  reasons,  to  grasp 
a  "  Malignant  "  by  the  hand  once  more. 

"  I  thought  not  we  should  ever  have  come 
to  this,  George,"  observed  Bosville,  half  bit- 
terly, half  laughingly,  after  their  first  greeting 
was  over.  "  When  thou  and  I  rode  through 
Ramsay's  pikes  at  Edgehill  side  by  side,  and 
drove  them  pell-mell  right  through  their  re- 
serve and  ofl"  the  field,  I  little  thought  I  should 
live  to  see  myself  a  messenger  of  peace  fit 
to  be  clad  only  in  bodice  and  pinners — for 
i'faith  'tis  but  a  woman's  work,  after  all — and 
thee,  George,  a  rank  rebel,  openly  in  arms 
against  the  king.  And  yet,  'slife,  man, 
were't  not  for  thy  companj-,  I  could  find  it  in 
my  heart  to  envy  thee  too.  They  behave 
well,  these  pikemen — hey,  George  ?  Dost 
remember  how  close  the  knaves  stood  upon 
the  slope  at  Newbury  .^  " 

Effingham  smiled  absently.  He  was  chaf- 
ing to  ask  a  hundred  questions  of  In's  old 
comrade;  and  yet,  bold,  stout  soldier  as  he 
was,  his  heart  failed  him  like  a  girl's. 

Bosville,  too,  was  indignant  at  the  ill  suc- 
cess of  his  embassy ;  in  the  presence  of  Esses 
he  had  had  the  good  taste  and  prudence  to 
dissemble  his  generous  wrath,  but  it  required 
a  vent,  and  blazed  up  afresh  as  he  took  the 
Parliamentary  colonel  by  the  arm,  and  they 
strolled  out  of  ear-shot  of  the  listening  escort, 
already  under  arms  to  conduct  the  embassy 
back  to  his  own  lines. 
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"  There  is  no  cliivalry  amongst  thy  new 
friends,  George,"  he  proceeded,  tlie  blood 
rising  to  Iiis  handsome  face.  "  You  can 
figlit,  to  do  you  justice,  but  there's  notliing 
more  of  the  Hon  about  you  tlian  his  courage. 
And  as  for  your  ministers  !  men  of  peace  are 
they  ?  More  like  croaking  ravens  and  filthy 
birds  of  prey.  Don't  be  offended,  George ;  I 
am  like  a  woman,  you  know,  now,  and  the 
only  weapon  I  have  to  use  is  my  tongue. 
'Faith,  my  blood  boils  when  I  think  of  the 
last  hour's  work.  Essex  is  a  gentleman,  I 
grant  you — 1  always  thought  so.  AVe  have 
both  of  us  seen  him  walk  his  horse  coolly 
along  his  line  under  a  raking  fire  from  our 
culverins  ;  and  he  received  my  message  with 
all  the  courtesy  due  to  the  emissary  of  a 
queen.  It  was  not  much  we  required.  A 
safe-conduct  for  herself  and  child  to  Bath,  oj" 
maybe  Bristol,  for  her  health's  sake.  She 
has  suffered  much,  poor  lady,  and  looks  so 
thin  and  weak — so  unlike  what  she  was  when 
we  saw  lier  at  Merton,  George,  whilst  thou 
Avert  honest.  Well,  lie  seemed  to  enlerlain 
the  proposal  at  first ;  and  one  of  his  generals, 
a  stout  bluff-faced  man — Ireton,  was  it  ? — 
voted  point-blank  in  her  favor,  with  some  re- 
marks, I  am  bound  to  admit,  not  flnttering  to 
the  stability  of  our  party,  or  the  efficiency  of 
her  majesty's  defenders.  Had  my  position 
allowed  it,  I  had  taken  leave  to  differ  with 
him  on  that  point,  but  I  thought  the  bowl 
seemed  to  trundle  with  the  bias,  so  I  held  my 
peace.  Then  his  lordship  turned  to  a  spare, 
pale  man  in  a  Geneva  band  and  black  cassock, 
and  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  matter. 
Was  that  Caryl?  So,  I  wouldn't  be  in  Jiis 
cassock,  when  the  charity  that  covereth  a 
multitude  of  sins  is  wanted  to  ward  off  pun- 
ishment from  him  !  My  hands  were  bound, 
so  to  speak,  or  no  man  living,  minister  or 
layman,  should  liave  applied  such  terms  to 
ray  royal  mistress.  Jezebel  was  the  best 
name  lie  called  her;  and  if  blasphemy  and 
indecency  be  religion,  my  service  to  Dr. 
Caryl !  Goring  hasn't  a  match  for  him  among 
his  '  hell-babes  '  for  ])iety  !  They  seemed  to 
believe  in  him  devoutly,  though,  for  all  that  ; 
and  I  sav,'  Essqx  waver  as  I  can  see  thee, 
George,  wince.  Well,  one  ecclesiastic  I  sup- 
pose wasn't  enough,  for  there  came  in  another 
knave,  without  his  ears  too;  would  the  hang- 
man had  done  his  work  yeomanly  when  he 
was  about  it,  and  cut  liis  tongue  out  as  well. 
They  asked  his  advice,  man    (grant  me  pa- 
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tience),  as  he  had  been  a  bishop  !  And  what 
said  the  Crop-ear  in  reply  ?  '  Go  see  now 
this  cursed  woman,'  quoth  he,  '  and  bury  her, 
for  she  is  a  king's  daughter.'  And  again— 
'  What  peace  so  long  as  the  witchcrafts  of 
Jezebel  are  so  many  ?  '  The  Devil  can  quote 
holy  writ,  we  all  know ;  but  it  was  well  they 
turned  me  out,  to  deliberate  with  closed 
doors,  for  I  was  almost  beside  myself  with 
passion." 

The  Cavalier  paused  to  take  breath.  His 
listener  gazed  at  him  wistfully,  with  a  sort  of 
pitiful  interest. 

"  And  what  was  the  result  of  their  deliber- 
ations ?  "  he  inquired.  "  I  see  they  came  to 
a  speedy  conclusion,  for  the  escort  is  waiting 
even  now  to  take  you  back." 

"When  I  returned,"  answered  Bosville, 
"  the  general  looked  grave  and  stern,  I 
thought  a  little  pained  and  grieved  too. 
'  Tell  tliose  that  sent  you.  Major  Bosville,' 
he  said,  in  a  slow,  deliberate  voice,  '  that  if 
her  majesty  pleases,  I  will  not  only  give  her 
a  safe-conduct,  but  wait  upon  her  myself  to 
London,  where  she  may  have  the  best  advice 
and  means  for  the  recovery  of  her  health; 
but  as  for  either  of  the  other  places,  I  cannot 
obey  her  majesty's  desires  without  directions 
from  the  Parliament.  We  will  not  blindfold 
you,'  he  added,  courtoouslj".  '  You  are  wel- 
come to  take  note,  and  report  to  their  maj- 
esties on  the  men  and  munitions  of  war  that 
you  find  in  my  camp.'  So  he  dismissed  me 
civilly  enough.  George,  my  mind  misgives 
me,  that  I  have  come  on  a  sleeveless  errand." 

"  It  is  even  so,"  answered  Effingham,  sol- 
emnly. "The  truth  is  great,  and  it  shall 
prevail.  But  tell  me,  Humphrey,  of  those 
you  have  left  behind.  We  have  but  few 
minutes  to  spare,  and  perhaps  we  may  never 
meet  again,  unless  it  be  on  a  stricken  field. 
What  of  those  who  were  once  my  friends, 
who  ministered  to  me  in  the  house  of  bond- 
age ?  What  of  Mistress  Cave — of  Sir  Giles 
Allonby — of — of — his  daughter  ?  " 

For  reasons  of  his  own  Effingham  hesitated 
as  he  put  the  question,  the  latter  part  of 
which  alone,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  Bosville 
thought  worthy  of  a  reply. 

"  Sir  Giles  is  hearty  and  busy  as  usual,"  he 
answered.  "He  has  raised  a  large  force  of 
cavalry,  and  is  with  the  king.  Mistress  Grace 
is  anxious  and  ill  at  ease.  As  far  as  I  can 
learn  they  say  she  grows  pale  and  thin,  and 
lias  lost  her  bright  looks  and  joyous  ways. 
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God  forbid  slie  should  be  really  ailing,  for 
if  aught  should  befall  her,  it  would  go  nigh 
to  break  old  Sir  Giles'  heart." 

He  spoke  without  the  slightest  change  of 
voice  or  color,  and  looked  frank  and  straight 
into  liis  companion's  eyes,  which  nevertheless 
refused  to  meet  his  glance.  It  was  hard  to 
say  whether  grief,  or  joy,  or  anxious  fear,  was 
iij)permost  in  Effingham's  being  at  that  mo- 
ment. 

"  If  you  should  chance  to  see  lier,  Hum- 
plirey,"  he  said,  with  a  quivering,  broken 
voice,  "  or  to  write  to  her  mayhap,  tell  her 
that  I  sought  tidings  of  her  welfare,  and  Sir 
Giles,  you  know ;  and  that — that — though  I 
am  a  rebel,  and  a  Roundhead  and  all,  I  have 
not  for  that  forgotten  them;  and  if  ever  the 
time  comes  that  I  can  serve  them,  I  will. 
Fare  thee  well !  fare  thee  well !  "  he  added, 
grasping  Humphrey  warmly  by  the  hand  as 
the  latter  mounted  to  depart,  "  Would  that 
thou,  too,  couldst  be  brought  to  see  the  truth  ; 
but  God  I)less  thee,  lad  !  Forget  not  George 
Effingham  altogether,  whatever  comes  upper- 
most." 

He  gazed  wistfully  after  the  horseman's  re- 
treating figure  as  the  escort  closed  round  their 
charge  and  disappeared.  It  was  his  last  link 
with  the  old  life  tliat  shone  back  in  such 
glowing  hues.  A  tear  glittered  on  his  shaggy 
eyelashes  as  he  strode  off  towards  his  quarters. 

"  AVeak  !  weak  !  "  he  muttered.  "  Un- 
worthy, unprofitable  servant.  And  yet  per- 
haps even  now  she  is  not  lost  to  me  entirely 
and  forever ! " 

Bosville  was  destined  to  bring  with  him  sad 
dismay  into  the  mimic  Court  of  Exeter.  Like 
all  weak  minds  in  extremity,  Henrietta  had 
fully  persuaded  herself  that  the  last  card  she 
played  must  win  her  the  game  ;  that  this  ex- 
treme measure  of  entreaty  and  humiliation 
could  not  but  produce  the  I'esult  she  so  much 
desired.  When  it  failed  she  was  indeed  at 
the  utmost  of  her  need.  Indignation,  too, 
mingled  with  alarm ;  and  like  some  bitter 
tonic,  helped  to  brace  her  mind  into  a  suf- 
ficiently vigorous  frame  to  come  to  some 
definite  resolution.  Impeached  as  she  was 
of  treason  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  this 
proposal  of  Essex  thus  to  carry  her  into  the 
very  jaws  of  her  enemies  was  almost  tanta- 
mount to  an  insult ;  and  the  queenly  spirit, 
not  yet  thoroughly  broken,  felt  and  resented 
it  accordingly.  The  foe,  too,  was  in  far  too 
close   proximity  to  be  pleasant.     Exeter  was 
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no  longer  a  secure  refuge,  and  she  must  de- 
part. But  whither  ?  To  join  the  king  without 
bringing  him  supplies  of  men  or  money,  was 
but  to  clog  the  sinking  monarch's  efforts  at 
extrication,  and  to  drag  him  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  slough  of  his  difficulties. 

No  part  of  England  was  safe  from  the 
dreaded  Parliamentary  army,  numbering  as  it 
now  did  amongst  its  formidable  soldiery  such 
tacticians  as  Fairfax,  and  such  strategists  as 
Cromwell.  There  was  but  one  liaven  left,  and 
that  was  her  native  country.  We  may  imagine 
the  struggle  in  the  mind  of  that  jiroud  though 
vain  and  frivolous  nature,  ere  she  could  bring 
herself  to  return  as  a  homeless  supj)liant,  to 
the  land  she  had  left  in  her  maidenhood  a 
prosperous  and  queenly  bride.  She  was 
altered,  too,  in  her  very  person,  and  this  to 
a  woman  added  no  inconsiderable  ingredient 
to  the  bitterness  of  her  cup.  Sorrow  and 
anxiety  had  hollowed  the  fair  cheeks  and 
clouded  the  brilliant  complexion  that  in  girl- 
hood with  fine  eyes  and  delicate  features  liad 
constituted  such  an  attractive  countenance; 
and  the  fresh  bloom  of  her  spring-lime  had 
withered  sadly  and  prematurely  ere  'twas 
May.  It  was  with  galling  self-consciousness 
that  she  used  to  avow  no  woman  could 
have  any  pretensions  to  beauty  after  two-and- 
twenty. 

So  the  daughter  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  and 
the  wife  of  England's  king,  must  fly  for  her 
very  life  to  the  sea-board  of  her  adopted 
country,  must  embark  from  Falmouth  in  a 
Dutch  man-of-war,  attended  by  sundry  lighter 
craft,  to  the  speediest  of  which  it  might  prove 
necessary  to  entrust  the  destines  of  a  queen; 
must  sustain  the  insult  of  being  fired  on  by 
her  own  navy — for  Warwick's  squadron,  sta- 
tioned in  Tor-bay,  actually  gave  chase  to  the 
royal  lady — and  must  land  in  jjoor  and  des- 
perate plight  on  the  shores  of  her  brother's 
kingdom,  to  seek  the  repose  and  safety  denied 
her  in  her  own. 

All  these  events,  however,  are  matters  of 
history ;  and  except  in  so  far  as  they  affect 
the  proceedings  of  those  subordinate  dolls 
whose  strings  in  our  puppet-show  we  have 
undertaken  to  pull,  they  will  bear  neither 
relation  nor  comment  at  the  humble  hands 
of  the  mere  story-teller,  who  can  only  flutter 
to  and  fro  tcmii  pennd  through  the  shaded 
gardens  of  Fiction,  but  dare  not  trust  his 
feeble  pinions  to  soar  aloft  into  the  dazzling 
sunshine  of  Fact. 
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Mary  Cave  followed  her  royal  mistress  to 
the  \ery  shallop  in  which  she  left  the  British 
shore.  It  was  but  a  small  household  she  car- 
ried with  her  from  England ;  and,  though 
Mary  would  fain  have  accompanied  her,  it 
was  agreed  that  her  talents  could  be  more 
usefully  employed  at  home,  and  that  living 
quielly  in  retirement  here  she  miglit  still  aid 
the  royal  cause  with  all  the  energies  of  her 
astute  and  far-seeing  intellect,  whilst  she 
could  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  state  of 
public  opinion,  and  communicate  constantly 
and  unreservedly  by  means  of  their  own 
cipher  with  Henrietta  in  France. 

To  one  of  the  household,  this  arrangement 
was  the  only  consolation  for  a  parting  which 
he  felt  far  more  painfully  than  even  lie  had  ex- 
pected. By  Mary's  wish  he  had  consented 
to  follow  the  fortunes  of  his  royal  mistress, 
who  was  nothing  loth  to  retain  the  services 
of  one  who  had  already  proved  himself  so 
willing  and  devoted;  but  it  was  with  a  heavy 
heart,  and  a  foreboding  of  evil  by  no  means 
natural  to  his  temperament,  that  Humphrey 
took  leave  of  his  ladye-love  on  the  morning 
of  the  embarkation  at  Falmouth. 

He  was  saddened,  too,  to  think  that  for  the 
last  few  days  her  manner  to  him  had  been 
colder  and  more  reserved  than  it  usually  was. 
She  had  studiously  avoided  every  chance  of 
a  private  interview,  had,  apparently,  wantonly 
and  unfeelingly  neglected  every  hint  and 
allusion  that  he  had  ventured  to  make  as  to 
his  wish  of  seeing  her  alone  once  more  to  bid 
her  "  farewell ;  "  and  had  shown,  to  his  think- 
ing, an  amount  of  heartlessness  and  careless- 
ness of  his  feehngs,  which  grieved  him  as  it 
would  have  angered  another. 

Humphrey,  though  a  young  man,  was  no 
inexperienced  soldier.  He  had  assisted  ere 
this  at  the  scaling  of  many  a  rampart,  the 
assault  of  many  a  beleaguered  town  ;  yet  it 
never  occurred  to  him  that  the  last  efforts  of 
the  besieged  are  desperate  in  proportion  to 
their  extremity — the  resistance  never  so  ob- 
stinate as  on  the  eve  of  surrender.  The  weak 
are  sometimes  cruel,  and  a  stern  front  is  often 
but  the  mask  that  hides  a  failing  heart. 

He  was  leaving  the  queen's  apartments  to 
make  preparations  for  her  majesty  to  go 
abroad.  He  walked  moodily  and  sadly,  for 
he  thought  he  should  not  see  Mary  again,  and 
lie  was  wondering  in  his  simple  faith  how  he 
could  have  offended  her,  and  why  she  should 
thus  think  it  worth  while  to  grieve  him,  when 
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perhaps  they  might  never  meet  again.  Like 
a  child  unjustly  punished,  he  was  less  irritated 
than  spirit-broken.  Alas!  like  many  a  brave 
and  gallant  man,  he  was  a  sad  coward,  if  only 
attacked  in  the  right  place. 

A  door  opened  in  the  gallery  of  the  hostelry 
honored  by  the  presence  of  royalty.  Mary 
advanced  towards  him,  holding  out  her  hand. 

"  I  am  come  to  wish  you  good-by,"  she 
said  in  her  kind,  frank  tones.  "  I  looked  for 
you  an  hour  ago  in  the  gallery.  Humphrey," 
she  added,  her  voice  trembling  as  she  marked 
his  Avhole  countenance  flush  and  soften,  "I 
have  used  you  ill.  Forgive  me.  I  did  not 
mean  it — at  least  I  did  not  mean  to  make  you 
so  unhappy,"  and  she  gave  him  ever  so  slight 
a  pressure  of  that  warm,  soft  hand — that 
hand  which  only  to  touch  he  would  at  any 
time  have  given  a  year  of  his  life. 

He  was  a  sad  coward  in  some  things  we 
have  already  said.  He  bent  over  the  white 
hand  without  speaking  a  word,  but  she  felt 
the  hot  tears  dropping  on  it  as  he  lifted  his 
head  and  tried  to  smile  unconcernedly  in  her 
face. 

They  were  both  silent.  Had  any  eaves- 
dropper been  watching  them  in  that  long 
gallery,  he  would  have  thought  the  gentleman 
a  strangely  uncourteous  gallant — the  lady  a 
dame  of  wondrously  stiff  and  reserved  de- 
meanor. 

Humphrey  spoke  at  length,  scarcely  above 
a  whisper. 

"It  is  no  use,"  he  said.  "I  am  a  bad  dis- 
sembler. Mary,  you  know  all.  Only  give 
me  one  word,  one  kind  word  of  hope,  before 
I  go.     I  will  treasure  it  for  years !  " 

Again  that  faint,  scarcely  perceptible  pres- 
sure of  the  hand  he  had  never  relinquished. 

"  The  task  must  be  accomplished  first,"  she 
murmured.     " '  Loyalty  before  all.'  " 

He  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips,  and  im- 
printed on  it  one  long,  passionate  kiss.  Either 
by  accident  or  design  a  bow  of  pink  ribbon 
which  she  wore  on  her  sleeve  had  become  de- 
tached. Somehow  it  remained  in  his  grasp 
when  she  was  gone. 

The  wind  blew  fresh  off-shore,  and  the 
Dutchman  made  gallant  way,  whilst  Hum- 
])hrey  stood  on  deck,  and  watched  the  dim 
headlands  of  his  home  with  a  strange,  wistful 
glance  that  was  yet  mingled  with  triumph  and 
joy. 

Had  he  not  won  his  decoration  ?  And  was 
not  his  heart  beating  against  the  ribbon  of  his 
Order  ? 
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CIL\PTER  XXV. — NASEBT    FIELD. 


The  undulating  prairie  of  rich  grazing 
ground  wliich  stretches  far  and  wide  round 
Market  Harborough  was  blooming  a  brighter 
green  in  the  declining  rays  of  a  hot  June  sun, 
sinking  gradually  to  tip  the  wooded  crests  of 
Marston  Hills  with  gold.  Beeves  of  huge 
proportion  and  promising  fatness,  all  uncon- 
scious of  the  dangerous  proximity  of  two 
hostile  armies,  grazed  contentedly  in  the  sun- 
light, or  ruminated  philosophically  in  the 
shade.  Swarms  of  insects  quivered  in  the 
still,  warm  air;  the  note  of  thrush  and  black- 
bird, hushed  during  the  blaze  of  noon,  was 
awakening  once  more  from  tangled  hedgerow, 
leafy  cop])ice,  and  deep  woodland  dell,  dense 
and  darkling  in  the  rank  growth  of  midsum- 
mer luxuriance.  Anon  the  quest's  soft,  plain- 
tive lullaby  stole  drowsily  on  the  ear,  from 
her  forest  home  amid  the  oaks  of  Kelmarsh, 
or  the  tall  elmgrove  nodding  on  Dingley's 
distant  hill.  It  was  a  scene  of  peace,  pros- 
perity, and  repose.  What  had  they  to  do 
there,  those  burnished  head-pieces  and  steel 
breastplates,  flashing  back  the  slanting  sun- 
beams, and  glittering  like  gold  in  all  the 
pomp  and  panoply  of  war. 

It  was  a  goodly  sight  to  see  them,  too,  as 
they  wound  slowly  along  the  plain,  those  stal- 
wart troopers  on  their  tall  chargers,  with  their 
dancing  plumes  and  their  royal  guidons  wav- 
ing above  the  track  of  yellow  dust  that  floated 
on  their  line  of  march, — to  mark  their  mili- 
tary air,  their  practised  disci])line,  their  bold, 
bronzed  faces,  and  the  stately  form  of  their 
commander  with  his  white  moustache  and  his 
keen,  blue  eye.  'Tis  the  vanguard  of  the 
royal  army,  now,  in  consequence  of  the  king's 
counter-march  from  Daventry,  forming  its 
rear.  These  are  the  flower  of  Prince  Hupert's 
cavalry,  the  survivors  of  the  rout  of  Marston 
Moor — the  remnant  of  Sir  Giles  Allonby's 
brigade — the  swordsmen  that  will  follow  that 
daring  old  man,  as  long  ago  he  trusted  they 
would  at  Oxford,  "  through  and  through  a 
stand  of  pikes  once  and  again  on  a  stricken 
field."  They  have  fought  and  bled  and  con- 
quered and  retreated  since  then.  Sir  Giles 
looks  a  thought  older  and  more  worn  about 
the  face,  the  beard  is  whiter  and  the  locks 
thinner,  but  the  spare  form,  the  gallant  seat 
on  horseback,  lithe  and  erect  as  ever. 

See  !  a  noble-looking  Cavalier,  followed  by 
a  toiling  aide-de-camp,  who  has  tired  two 
liorses  to-day  in  attending  the  hasty  move- 


ments of  his  chief,  dashes  up  at  a  gallop  from 
the  rear.  Sir  Giles  salutes  him  with  military 
precision  and  an  air  of  frank  admiration  he 
is  at  no  pains  to  conceal.  With  all  his  reck- 
lessness, there  is  but  one  cavalry  officer  in  the 
world,  so  thinks  Sir  Giles,  and  that  is  Rupert. 

The  prince's  words  are  short,  peremptor}', 
and  to  the  point. 

"  Throw  forward  an  outpost  on  Naseby 
Village,  Sir  Giles.  The  scout-master  reports 
no  enemy  within  sight,  but  Fairfax  cannot  be 
far  off — best  to  make  sure.  Send  young 
Dalyson  m  command.  I  owe  him  a  chance 
for  Marston  Moor — bid  him  double  his  picket 
and  mind  his  videttes  !     Good  even  to  you!" 

The  prince  had  already  turned  his  horse's 
head  to  depart.  Sir  Giles  hesitated,  Dalyson 
was  but  a  boy — bold  as  a  lion,  but  wild  as  a 
hawk  ;  his  nineteen  summers  had  hardly  given 
him  experience  for  so  critical  a  duty,  and 
though  at  Marston  Moor,  his  maiden  field,  he 
had  behaved  like  a  hero.  Sir  Giles  mistrusted 
the  "  young  one  "  might  be  out-manoeuvred 
by  some  of  those  Parliamentary  veterans  ere 
he  was  aware. 

"Lieutenant  Dalyson  is  a  very  inexperi- 
enced ofi^icer,"  hazarded  Sir  Giles ;  but  the 
prince,  turning  a  deaf  ear,  was  already  on  the 
gallop,  and  the  old  soldier  knew  his  duty  too 
well  not  to  obey  orders,  at  whatever  cost  to 
his  own  private  apprehensions.  With  no 
slight  misgivings,  he  gave  the  delighted  young 
officer  his  instructions,  lavishing  on  him  all 
the  stores  of  caution  and  experience  he  had 
to  bestow.  He  called  out,  moreover,  a  grim, 
ancient-looking  personage  from  his  own  espe- 
cial escort,  and  accosting  him  by  the  name  of 
Sergeant  Dymocke,  bade  him  accompany  the 
party,  adding  in  a  low  tone,  "  I  think  I  can 
trust  yoii  not  to  be  surprised." 

It  needed  but  the  grim  smile  with  which 
the  compliment  was  accepted  to  identify  our 
old  acquaintance,  who,  having  left  the  service 
of  Major  Bosville,  temporarily,  and  under 
protest,  during  the  latter's  absence  in  France, 
was  now  doing  a  turn  of  soldiering  to  keep 
his  hand  in.  He  was  yet  too  young,  as  he 
told  the  expectant  Faith,  to  settle  permanently 
in  life. 

Sir  Giles,  pursuant  to  liis  orders,  held  on 
with  the  main  body  for  Market  Harborough, 
whilst  the  party  he  had  detached,  striking 
into  a  sharp  trot,  made  the  best  of  their  way 
for  Naseby  Village. 
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The  clews  of  evening  were  falling  lieavily, 
and  tlie  twiliglit  darliening  into  niglit,  ere 
they  reached  their  destination.  For  the  last 
mile  or  two,  under  tlie  sergeant's  influence, 
great  caution  had  been  observed,  flankers 
thrown  out,  and  an  advanced  and  rear-guard 
detached  from  the  little  party,  till,  as  Dalyson 
laughingly  observed,  "  there  was  nothing  left 
to  form  the  main  body  but  himself  and  his 
trumpeter." 

Still  there  seemed  to  be  no  vestige  of  the 
enemy,  the  few  peasants  that  could  be  ques- 
tioned at  that  late  hour  were  either  too  igno- 
rant or  two  stupid  to  give  any  intelligence, 
and  on  arriving  at  the  village,  the  young 
officer's  first  care  was  rather  to  refresh  his 
men  and  horses,  than  to  pry  about  in  the 
darkness,  looking  for  that  which  did  not  seem 
to  exist. 

In  the  royalist  army  so  many  born  gentle- 
men rode  in  the  ranks  as  simple  privates,  that 
there  was  but  a  narrow  line  of  demarcation 
drawn  between  officers  and  men.  It  was 
therefore  no  breach  of  etiquette,  though  it 
argued  culpable  negligence  for  the  officer  to 
dismount  his  party  in  the  small  hostelry  at 
Naseby,  calling  for  the  best,  after  the  fashion 
of  royalists,  and  making  his  men  welcome  as 
they  drop2)ed  in  after  seeing  their  horses  fed, 
and  drew  round  the  old  oak  table,  which  bears 
to  this  day  the  marks  of  many  a  wild  carousal 
dinted  on  its  surface.  He  would  have  un- 
saddled, had  it  not  been  for  the  expostulation 
of  the  sergeant,  who  with  difficulty  persuaded 
three  or  four  of  the  troopers  to  forego  their 
suppers  and  accompany  him  on  his  look-out. 

The  rest  of  the  party  were  drinking  "  The 
lung,"  or  "  The  Ladies,"  or  some  such  cus- 
tomary toast,  when  a  couple  of  shots  ringing 
through  the  still  night  air,  within  two  hun- 
dred paces,  and  the  warning  of  the  trumpeter 
pealing  out  the  alarum  of  "  boots  and  saddles," 
startled  them  from  their  carouse.  Alas!  too 
late.  Ireton's  troopers  were  upon  them ! 
Dymocke  and  his  scouts  galloping  in  upon 
their  comrades,  would  certainly  have  been 
shot  by  mistake  had  the  Cavaliers  been  a  little 
more  on  the  alert.  It  was  the  sergeant's 
pistols  that  had  given  the  alarm. 

The  royalists,  half  of  them  dismounted,  and 
all  unformed,  were  ridden  down  like  sheep  by 
the  disciplined  Parliamentarians.  Such  as  ac- 
cepted quarter  were  taken  prisoners,  but  Daly- 
son  paid  for  his  negligence  with  his  blood. 
He  had  doffed  his  steel  morion  and  his  breast- 
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plate.  Alone,  with  his  head  bare  and  his  buff 
coat  o])en,  he  sustained  the  shock  of  the  lead- 
ing files  and  the  points  of  some  lialf-dozen 
thirsty  blades.  He  was  dead  ere  he  fell  from 
the  saddle,  and  of  all  his  followers  not  one 
cscaj)cd  save  the  wily  sergeant,  who  wiih  his 
usual  imperturbability,  when  lie  saw  all  was 
lost,  turned  his  bridle  and  rode  for  his  life. 
The  darkness  of  the  night  and  his  own  fa- 
miliarity with  the  country  (for  in  happier 
times  he  and  his  old  master  had  hunted  and 
hawked  over  all  that  wide  champaign,  till  they 
knew  it  every  inch)  favored  his  escape,  and  he 
set  his  horse's  head  straight  for  the  old  Hall 
at  Luhenham,  where  Charles  lay  sleeping  in 
fancied  security. 

That  locality  is  celebrated  for  its  exliausllve 
properties  on  the  equine  race.  "We  question, 
nevertheless,  if  it  ever  witnessed  a  steed  more 
thoroughly  jaded  and  overdone,  than  the 
panting  animal  that  shook  its  reeking  sides  at 
Lubenham  gate,  as  Hugh  banged  and  shouted 
at  the  fastened  door  to  arouse  the  sleeping 
Inmates  of  the  Hall. 

Though  we  dwell  not  habitually  in  kings' 
houses,  we  take  the  privilege  of  the  story- 
teller's ubiquity  to  peep  at  Charles  Stuart  in 
his  humble  sleeinng-room  at  old  Lubenham 
Hall. 

The  face  on  which  the  night-lamp  throws 
its  shaded  rays  looks  careworn  and  anxious 
even  in  slumber.  The  doomed  expression 
which  lie  has  borne  all  his  life  comes  out  more 
strongly  now  on  the  haggard  brow,  and  the 
features  sharpened  by  suspense  and  toil.  Yet, 
sleeping  or  waking,  there  is  a  certain  trustful 
confidence  on  that  face  still,  the  inner  light  of 
a  pure,  unspotted  nature  breaking  through  the 
clouds  of  vacillation  and  incompetency.  That 
breast  on  which  in  its  deep-breathing  heaves  a 
golden  locket  containing  his  queen's  hair,  his 
queen,  who  has  forgotten  him  already,  whom 
he  has  not  seen  for  more  than  a  year,  whom 
he  shall  never  see  on  earth  again  —  that 
breast  may  and  does  ache  with  sorrow,  but  it  • 
knows  not  the  sting  of  remorse.  Not  even 
now,  though  the  perspiration  starts  upon  his 
forehead,  and  his  white  hands  clench  them- 
selves rigidly  in  the  agony  of  his  dream.  And 
this  was  Charles'  dream  the  night  before 
Xaseby  field  : — 

He  stood  with  Strafford  in  the  condemned 
cell.  The  cell  In  his  own  royal  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, which  he  had  never  seen,  and  yet  it 
seemed  strangely  familiar  in  its  hideous  ar- 
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rangements  and  its  gloomy  security.  The 
minister  sat  in  his  splendid  dress  of  state,  yet 
there  were  handcuffs  on  the  slender  wrists 
under  his  lace  ruffles,  and  the  jewelled  garter 
at  his  knee  contrasted  Avith  the  heavy  clank- 
ing fetters  of  the  condemned  nobleman.  He 
knelt  before  his  sovereign,  but  it  was  not  to 
jjlead  for  pardon  or  reprieve.  Those  en- 
treaties were  not  to  save  Strafford,  but  the 
king.  He  implored  his  master  not  to  trust  to 
arms  ;  at  least,  not  now. 

"To-morrow,"  said  he,  "I  die  on  Tower- 
hill.  I  beseech  your  majesty  to  accept  the 
sacrifice.  I  give  back  your  majesty's  generous 
promise  of  interference.  I  die  willingly  for 
the  crown ;  but  I  can  foresee  the  course  of 
destiny  at  this  my  last  hour,  and  I  implore 
your  majesty  that  mine  may  be  the  only  blood 
spilt  under  to-morrow's  sun  !  " 

The  royal  impulse  was  stronger  in  the  sleep- 
ing monarch  at  Lubenham,  than  it  had  been 
in  his  waking  earnest  in  the  day  of  power  at 
Whitehall,  and  he  seemed  to  strive  with  the 
futile  efforts  of  a  dreamer  to  unclasp  the  fet- 
ters of  his  councillor  and  his  friend. 

"I  will  save  you,"  quoth  Charles,  in  his 
vision.  "  Are  these  not  my  walls,  my  gaolers  ? 
Is  not  this  my  own  royal  Tower  of  London  ?" 

And  he  beat  with  bruised  hands  and  noisy 
blows  against  the  iron  door  of  the  doomed 
man's  cell.  In  the  struggle  he  awoke,  and 
tlie  awe-stricken  monarch,  sitting  up  in  bed 
to  listen,  with  a  pale,  wet  face,  was  aware  that 
the  noise  of  his  dream  was  not  entirely  the 
work  of  fancy,  but  that  an  express  with  im- 
portant information  was  even  then  battering 
for  admittance  at  the  door. 

We  pass  over  Dymocke's  cool  and  concise 
report,  as  unmoved  in  the  presence  of  royalty 
as  when  galloping  for  his  life  from  Ireton's 
deadly  troopers.  The  king,  dressing  himself 
hastily,  and  accompanied  only  by  two  or  three 
startled  gentlemen  of  his  household,  was  in 
the  saddle  ere  his  informant  had  answered 
half  his  questions,  and  rode  at  a  gallop  into 
Harborough,  to  his  nephew's  quarters,  where 
he  summoned  a  hasty  council  of  war  to  as- 
semble on  the  spot.  The  early  summer 
morning  of  the  14th  of  June,  was  already 
breaking,  when  Iliipert,  Digby,  Ashburnham, 
Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale,  and  a  few  others 
met  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  royal  cause.  The 
hot  prince,  for  all  his  haste  and  bold  impetu- 
ous bearing  in  a  charge,  was  no  mean  strate- 
gist, and,  contrary  to  his  wont,  counselled  re- 


treat. Digby  and  Ashburnham,  reckless  at 
the  wrong  time,  opposed  him  strongly,  and 
urged  an  immediate  engagement.  The  king, 
flushed  with  the  late  news  of  IMontrose's  vic- 
tory a  month  before  at  Auldearne,  and 
prompted  by  his  unaccountable  instinct  al- 
ways to  choose  the  most  injudicious  course, 
decided  on  battle.  The  gallant  Ptupert,  per- 
haps for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  made  ready 
to  go  into  action  with  an  unwilling  heart. 

Leaving  the  royal  column  marching  in  the 
cool  prime  of  the  bright  June  morning  over 
the  hills  towards  Naseby,  eager  and  anxious 
to  meet  the  enemy,  whose  movements  they 
have  been  dodging  and  watching  so  many 
weary  days,  we  must  take  a  glimpse  at  the 
Parliamentary  army,  now  a  compact,  well- 
disciplined,  and  numerous  force,  taking  up  the 
strong  position  which  they  held  so  stubbornly 
during  the  day ;  and  from  the  selection  of 
which,  and  his  consequent  victory,  he  who  led 
their  right  wing  found  himself  ere  another 
lustre  had  elapsed,  the  occupant  of  a  throne. 

Cromwell  had  effected  his  junction  with 
Fairfax  the  evening  before,  bringing  to  that 
commander  the  efficient  aid  of  his  own  cool 
resolution  and  his  formidable,  well-trained 
Ironsides,  by  this  time  the  best  cavalry  in 
Europe.  When  Ireton's  advanced  guard  had 
driven  in  the  Cavalier  outpost  on  the  previous 
evening,  they  had  discovered  that  the  plain  in 
front  of  Naseby  Village  was  still  unoccupied. 
With  grim  satisfaction  and  practised  skill,  the 
Parliamentary  general  took  up  the  strongest 
position  that  the  ground  admitted  of — Fair- 
fax, throwing  forward  his  left,  and  lining  the 
thick  boundary  hedge  which  divides  the  man- 
ors of  Sulby  and  Naseby  with  dismounted 
dragoons,  thus  doubly  protecting  his  baggage 
(drawn  up  in  battle  order  behind  his  left),  his 
communications  and  line  of  retreat  if  neces- 
sary and  his  rear,  occu])ied  the  centre  in  per- 
son, where  he  had  placed  the  bulk  of  his  Iieavy 
guns  on  a  commanding  slope  to  the  north  of 
the  village,  whence  they  could  play  ui)on  any 
attacking  column  advancing  up  the  hill,  and 
open  an  enfilading  fire  on  any  flank  move- 
ment of  the  enemy,  should  he  show  himself 
above  the  crest  of  the  opposite  eminence. 
Cromwell,  as  lieutenant-general  of  the  Par- 
liamentary horse,  commanded  the  right  wing, 
composed  chiefly  of  his  own  invincible  Iron- 
sides, supported,  as  was  the  practice  in  those 
days,  by  a  stout  and  trusty  tertia  *  or  two  of 
*  Equivalent  to  a  battalion. 
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foot.  Ills  extreme  right,  again,  rested  on  an 
abrupt  declivity  and  a  succession  of  broken 
ground,  Avhich  must  effectually  discomfit  any 
attemjjt  at  turning  his  flank,  whilst  the  down- 
ward slope  in  front  of  him,  and  the  open  na- 
ture of  the  plain,  offered  a  tempting  oppor- 
tunity for  one  of  those  irresistible  charges 
with  which,  when  once  the  j^ace  is  in  them, 
cavalry  sweep  all  before  them.  Skill  and  ex- 
perience had  done  their  utmost  to  make  the 
best  of  that  position  on  the  celebrated  arena 
where  the  decisive  struggle  was  fought  out 
between  tlie  king  and  his  parliament. 

To  return  to  the  humble  actors  in  our 
drama.  Effingham,  commanding  his  trusty 
regiment  of  Pikes,  was  placed  in  support  of 
Ireton's  Horse  on  the  left  wing — a  duty  which 
his  previous  experience  rendered  peculiarly 
suitable  to  the  old  officer  of  royalist  cavalry. 
With  a  critical  eye  he  reconnoitred  the  ground 
upon  his  flanks  and  front,  taking  advantage  of 
a  few  wet  ditches  and  a  marshy  surface  to 
render  liis  position  less  assailable  by  cavalry, 
and  retiring  somewhat  to  afford  greater  pro- 
tection to  Bartlett's  waggon-train  in  his  rear. 
He  had  scarcely  made  his  arrangements,  and 
was  in  the  act  of  emptying  his  haversack  of 
his  frugal  breakfast,  when  a  horseman  rode 
rapidly  up,  and  grasping  him  warmly  by  the 
hand,  pointed  to  the  dark  columns  of  the 
Parliamentarians  deploying  slowly  into  line 
along  the  crest  of  the  acclivity  on  his  right, 
and  preparing  to  pour  their  masses  with  every 
advantage  of  ground  into  the  plain. 

"  Brother,"  exclaimed  the  horseman,  "  the 
armies  are  gathering  to  the  slaughter.  Lo  ! 
the  eagles  are  already  hovering  over  the  ])lain 
of  Armageddon.  Verily  it  is  the  day  of  the 
Lord." 

Effingliam  looked  up  astonished.  The  voice 
was  that  of  Simeon,  but  the  armed  figure  in 
buff  and  breastplate,  and  morion,  sitting  so 
Boldier-like  u])on  his  horse,  Avas  a  strange 
contrast  to  the  jjreacher  in  his  black  gown 
and  Geneva  band,  to  whose  exhortations  he 
liad  himself  listened  patiently  on  the  eve  of 
battle  the  day  before. 

The  divine  marked  his  surprise  with  a  grim 
smile.  "  The  harvest  Indeed  is  ripe,"  said  he, 
"  but  the  reapers  are  few,  therefore  have  I, 
Simeon  the  persecuted,  entreated  permission 
of  the  man  of  destiny,  even  Cromwell,  that  I 
might  this  day  cast  in  my  lot  with  his  men  of 
war,  and  charge,  brother,  through  and  through 
the  Amalckitcs  in  the  front  rank  of  his  Iron- 


sides !  Horse  and  armor  have  been  provided 
for  me  even  as  the  ravens  provided  Elijah 
with  food,  yet  lack  I  still  a  sword.  I  ])ut  not 
my  trust  in  the  arm  of  the  flesh  ;  but  me- 
thinks,  with  a  long  straight  basket-hilted 
blade  of  keen  temper  I  could  do  somewhat  lo 
further  the  good  work.  Hast  thou  such  an 
one  by  thee,  to  lend  for  an  hour  or  so  ?  " 

Effingham  could  not  help  smiling  as  he 
sent  a  sergeant  to  the  rear,  where,  amongst 
his  baggage,  such  a  weapon  was  indeed  to  be 
found.  Pending  its  arrival  the  soldier-divine 
and  the  commandant  of  pikes,  sharing  their 
frugal  meal,  watched  the  movements  of  the 
enemy  with  an  increasing  interest. 

Already  the  king's  baggage  and  rear-guard 
had  taken  up  their  position,  just  beyond  the 
opposite  eminence  of  Broad-moor,  whence, 
though  not  a  mile  distant,  the  gradual  rise  of 
the  ground  prevented  their  discerning  more 
than  an  occasional  standard  or  the  fluttering 
pennon  of  a  lance.  The  plain  between  was 
still  unoccupied;  but  gradually  troop  after 
troop  of  liorse  wound  slowly  into  sight,  ex- 
tending themselves  towards  their  proper  right, 
where  those  green  impervious  hedges  con- 
cealed the  deadly  musketeers,  and  supported 
by  dark  masses  of  infantry,  above  whose  ser- 
ried forest  of  shafts  the  steel  pike-heads  flashed 
dazzling  in  the  morning  sun. 

"  I  can  make  out  no  guns,"  observed  Effing- 
ham, straining  his  eyes  till  they  watered. 
"  And  by  the  standard,  I  judge  Charles  him- 
self occupies  the  centre.  AVhat  a  force  of 
cavalry  he  must  have:  lean  see  them  swarm- 
ing by  the  young  plantation  on  his  far  left. 
Tills  will  be  a  heavy  day  for  England,  Sim- 
eon !  " 

"  Rather  say  a  day  of  wrath  and  retribution 
for  the  ungodly,"  replied  the  fanatic,  poising 
and  examining  with  a  critical  eye  the  heavy 
blade  which  had  just  been  put  in  his  hands. 
"  'For  this  day  shall  the  wine-press  be  trod- 
den out,  and  blood  shall  come  out  of  the  wine- 
press, even  to  the  horse  bridles.'  Fare  thee 
well,  my  brother!  Lo!  I  gird  my  sword 
upon  my  thigh,  and  go  my  ways  even  into 
the  forefront  of  the  battle  !  " 

As  he  spoke  he  set  spurs  to  his  charger, 
and  galloping  along  the  rear  made  the  best  of 
his  way  to  where  Cromwell  was  marshalling 
his  cavalry  on  the  extreme  right.  Effingham, 
gazing  after  his  retreating  figure,  marvelled  to 
note  the  warlike  air  and  consummate  horse- 
manship of  the  formidable  divine. 
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He  had  little  leisure  to  observe  him, 
though,  for  a  dropping  fire  flashing  from  the 
masking  blackthorn  hedge  announced  tliat 
the  Royalist  right  was  advancing,  whilst  the 
heavy  "  boom  "  of  Fairfax's  ordnance  pro- 
claimed that  ere  long  the  action  would  be 
general  along  the  whole  line. 

A  few  detached  skirmishers  dotting  the 
2)lain,  and  reckless  of  the  withering  fire  they 
sustained,  dashed  boldly  out  to  clear  the 
boundary  hedge  of  its  dangerous  occupants, 
and  succeeded  so  ft^r  as  to  drive  the  dis- 
mounted musketeers  back  upon  their  sup- 
ports. Ireton,  fearing  a  panic,  which  miglit 
endanger  his  wliole  left,  ordered  a  brigade  of 
cavalry  to  their  assistance ;  and  Iluperl's  engle 
eye  spying  the  flank  movement  at  a  glance, 
the  prince  seized  the  opportunity,  and  ad- 
vancing his  whole  wing  at  a  gallop,  gave  the 
word  to  "  Charge  !  " 

The  Royalist  trumpets  ring  out  merrily  as 
the  best  blood  of  man  and  horse  in  England 
comes  sweeping  down  the  slope.  There  is 
Ptupert  with  his  short  red  cloak  floating  on 
the  breeze,  three  horses'  lengths  in  front  of 
Britain's  proudest  cavalry,  waving  his  sword 
above  his  head,  and  shouting  "  God  and 
Queen  Mary;"  "For  the  king!  for  the 
king  !  "  There  is  his  brother  Maurice,  with 
calm,  indomitable  energy  and  stern  knitted 
brows ;  ever  and  anon  glancing  warily  be- 
hind him  at  the  line  of  which,  even  at  the 
moment  of  contact,  he  hopes  to  preserve  the 
even  regularity.  There  is  gentle  Northamp- 
ton, like  a  Paladin  of  romance,  with  a  hero's 
arm,  a  lion's  heart,  and  a  woman's  smile  upon 
his  face.  There  is  fierce  Sir  William 
Vaughan,  grim  and  unmoved  in  the  onset  of 
battle  as  in  the  manoeuvres  of  parade ;  and 
old  Sir  Giles,  swaying  so  easily  to  the  long 
regular  stride  of  that  good  sorrel  horse,  the 
property  of  one  who  would  fain  have  been  on 
him  now — his  eye  sparkling  with  delight  and 
a  cheerful  smile  curling  his  moustaches  as  he 
thinks  of  his  ])et  brigade  behind  him,  and 
chuckles  to  reflect  how  he  will  have  the 
knaves  through  a  stand  of  pikes  yet ;  for  be 
sees  the  grim  steel-headed  forest  dark  and 
lowering  between  the  squadrons  of  the  enemy. 
Every  man  has  his  favorite  theory,  and  Sir 
Giles  holds  that  cavalry  properly  led  ought  to 
break  any  infantry  in  the  world.  He  is  spur- 
ring to  its  demonstration  even  now. 

Ireton  is  too  good  an  oflScer  not  to  rectify 
his  mistake.     He  forms  line  like  lijrhtnin'r, 
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and  advances  to  meet  them  •  but  the  Royalists 
are  irresistible,  and  although  the  hill  is  some- 
what against  them,  those  gallant  horses  fail 
not  in  their  pace,  and  they  ride  down  the 
wavering  Roundheads  with  the  very  impetus 
of  their  charge. 

In  vain  Ireton  shouts  and  gesticulates  and 
curses,  Puritan  though  he  be,  both  loud  and 
deep.  A  pistol-shot  disables  his  bridle  arm, 
and  a  sabre-cut  slashes  his  brave,  stern  face. 
"  God  with  us  !  "  gasps  the  general — for  the 
rebels,  too,  have  their  battle-word — and  lie 
cleaves  the  last  assailant  to  the  brisket :  but 
he  is  faint  and  exhausted,  and  his  share  of  the 
battle  is  wellnigh  lost.  Through  and  through 
the  Roundhead  horse  ride  the  maddened 
Cavaliers,  shouting,  striking,  spurring  wildly 
on,  every  heart  afire  to  follow  to  the  death 
where  the  short  red  cloak  flaslies  like  a 
tongue  of  flame  through  the  dust  and  smoke 
of  the  encounter. 

But  the  torrent  is  checked — the  tide  is 
turned  at  last.  Sir  Giles  Allonby,  catching 
sight  of  Effingham's  regiment,  calm  and  im- 
movable like  a  rock  amongst  the  breakers, 
shouts  to  his  men  to  follow  him,  and  makes  a 
furious  dash  at  the  enemy.  Another  voice, 
clear  and  full  as  a  trumpet-blast,  rings  above 
the  confusion  of  the  melee. 

"  Steady,  men  ! — form  four  deep!  Advance 
your  pikes  ! — stand  to  your  pikes  !  "  are  the 
colonel's  confident  orders;  and  the  resolute 
veterans  he  commands  know  only  too  well 
that,  if  once  broken,  they  have  nothing  to 
hope  for.  They  have  met  Prince  Rupert 
before  :  so  they  set  their  teeth  and  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  fierce  and  grim,  like  the 
old  "  Die-hards  "  they  are.  The  wet  ditches 
and  yielding  nature  of  the  ground,  sapped  by 
springs  of  running  water,  destroy  the  impetus 
of  Sir  Giles'  charge,  and  the  fiery  old  soldier 
can  but  reach  his  enemy  at  a  trot.  Neverthe- 
less, so  good  is  the  sorrel,  so  resolute  his  rider, 
and  so  well  backed  up  by  a  few  of  his  gallant 
followers,  that  the  old  kniglit,  striking  madly 
right  and  left,  forces  his  way  completely 
through  the  front  rank  of  the  ])iken)en,  and 
only  finds  himself  unhorsed  and  bleeding  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  enemy,  when  it  is  loo 
late  to  do  aught  but  meet  the  dealli  he  has  so 
long  tempted,  fearless  and  unslulnking,  like  a 
man. 

A  dozen  pike-heads  are  flashing  round  the 
prostrate  Cavalier  j  a  dozen  faces  with  the 
awful  expression,  not  of  anger,  but  of  stern, 
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pitiless  liatred,  are  bending  tlieir  brows  and 
setting  tlieir  teeth  for  the  dcatli-thrust,  when 
Effingliam's  arm  strikes  up  tlie  weapons,  and 
Effingliam's  voice  interposes  to  the  rescue. 

"  Quarter,  my  lads,"  exclaims  tlie  colonel. 
"  For  shame,  men  ! — spare  his  gray  liead.  He 
is  my  father !" 

If  ever  falsehood  counted  to  the  credit  side 
of  man's  account,  surely  this  one  did  ;  and  it 
speaks  well  for  Effingham's  control  over  his 
men  and  their  affection  to  his  person,  that  even 
at  such  an  appeal  they  could  spare  a  foe  red- 
handed. 

"  Sir  Giles,"  whispered  the  colonel,  "  with 
me  you  are  safe.  Your  wounds  shall  be 
looked  to.  You  are  my  prisoner,  but  I  will 
answer  for  your  life  with  my  own.  We  shall 
stand  our  ground  here,  lihinlc ;  "  then  added 
in  a  louder  tone  to  a  sergeant,  "  Catch  that 
sorrel  horse  !  'Tis  the  best  charger  in  Eng- 
land, and  I  would  not  aught  should  befall  him 
for  Humphrey's  dear  old  sake!  " 

Sir  Giles  sat  ruefully  on  the  ground,  and 
uttered  not  a  word,  for  he  was  pondering 
deeply.  He  was  wounded  in  two  places,  and 
the  blood  streamed  down  his  white  locks  and 
beard,  but  of  this  he  seemed  utterly  uncon- 
scious. At  last  he  spoke,  in  the  thoughtful 
tone  of  a  man  who  balances  the  pros  and 
cons  of  some  knotty  argument : — 

"  It  was  those  wet  ditches  that  did  it," 
quoth  the  old  Cavalier,  with  a  sigh.  "  They 
broke  our  stride  and  so  disordered  us ;  other- 
wise, if  we'd  come  in  at  a  gallop,  I  still  main- 
tain we  should  have  gone  through ! " 

The  check  sustained  by  Sir  Giles'  brigade 
had  meantime  somewhat  damped  the  success 
of  the  Royalist  wing.  Half  the  horses  were 
blown,  and  from  the  very  nature  of  cavalry  it 
is  impossible  to  sustain  the  efficiency  of  a 
charge  for  any  lengthened  period.  Some 
horses  tire  sooner  than  others ;  men  get  ex- 
cited and  maddened  ;  some  go  too  far — others 
have  had  enough  ; — all  separate.  And  that 
which,  half  a  mile  back,  was  an  irresistible 
and  well-ordered  onset,  becomes  a  mere  aim- 
less and  undisciplined  rush,  like  a  scatter  of 
beads  when  the  string  breaks. 

Erellupert  had  reached  the  baggage  under 
Naseby  Village,  he  found  himself  accompanied 
by  scarce  half  his  force.  The  baggage  guard, 
entrenched  behind  their  wagons,  met  him 
with  a  dropping  fire.  They  j)resented  a  res- 
olute and  formidable  front;  the  example  of 
their  comrades  encouraged  them  to  resistance, 
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and  their  defences  and  position  rendered  them 
a  dangerous  enemy  for  ijlown  and  disordered 
cavalry  to  attack.  The  prince  summoned 
them  to  surrender. 

From  the  centre  of  his  fortress  rose  the 
grim  reply,  in  liartlett's  loud,  fearless  tones — 

"  God  with  us !  Make  ready,  men,  and 
fire  a  volley  !  " 

A  few  Cavalier  saddles  were  emptied.  The 
prince  knew  well  that  he  had  gone  too  far. 
With  voice  and  gesture  he  strove  to  rally  his 
followers,  who  had  now  got  completely  *'  out 
of  his  hand;  "  and  wheeling  the  small  body 
that  he  could  retain  in  his  command  rapidly 
along  the  eminence,  he  turned  to  see  how 
fared  the  battle  in  the  plain  below. 

Rupert  was  a  thorough  soldier.  It  needed 
no  second  glance  to  satisfy  him  that  the  day 
was  indeed  lost ;  and  that  all  he  could  now 
do  M^as  to  hasten  back  with  his  division  on  the 
centre,  where  the  king  himself  commanded 
in  person,  and  endeavor  to  cover  that  retreat 
which  was  fast  degenerating  into  a  rout. 

The  same  courage,  the  same  dash  and 
mettle  of  man  and  horse,  that  had  demoral- 
ized Prince  Rupert's  division,  had,  when  tem- 
pered by  discipline,  crowned  the  Ironsides 
with  victorj-.  The  future  Protector,  advanc- 
ing his  cavalry  by  alternate  brigades,  and  re- 
taining a  strong  reserve  to  turn  the  tide  in 
the  event  of  any  unforeseen  catastrophe, 
moved  steadily  upon  the  left  wing  of  the 
enemy  almost  at  the  same  moment  that  the 
corresponding  onset  of  the  Royalists  sustained 
its  first  check  from  the  grim  resistance  of 
Effingham's  pikemen.  Cromwell's  thorough 
familiarity  with  cavalry  manoeuvres  enabled 
him  to  take  every  advantage  of  the  ground, 
and  his  leading  squadrons  came  down  upon 
Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale's  division  with  the 
force  and  velocity  of  a  torrent.  Regardless 
of  a  Avithering  volley  from  Carey's  musket- 
eers, placed  in  support  of  the  Royalist  cav- 
alry, he  drove  the  latter  from  their  position, 
and  their  further  movements  being  impeded 
and  disordered  by  the  nature  of  the  ground 
into  which  he  had  forced  them — a  treacherous 
rabbit  warren  and  a  young  plantation — they 
fell  back  in  confusion  ui)on  their  supports, 
consisting  of  two  regiments  of  North-country 
horse,  whom  they  carried  with  them  to  the 
rear,  despite  of  the  efforts  and  entreaties  of 
the  gallant  Sir  Marmaduke  and  the  Yorkshire 
officers.  Cromwell  saw  his  advantage,  but 
was  not  to  be  led  away  by  the  brilliancy  of 
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his  success  into  a  departure  from  those  tactics 
which  he  had  studied  so  long  and  so  effectu- 
ally. Despatching  a  less  formidable  brigade 
in  pursuit,  he  kept  the  Ironsides  well  in  hand  ; 
and  perceiving  an  advance  of  the  king's 
centre,  already  checked  and  disordered  by  the 
heavy  fire  of  Fairfax's  ordnance,  let  them 
loose  upon  the  flank  of  the  Royalists  at  the 
happy  moment  when  their  cavalry  were  wa- 
vering and  their  infantry  deploying  into  line. 

Now  came  the  fiercest  of  the  carnage. 
The  famous  "  Blue  Regiments,"  forming  with 
Lord  Bernard  Stuart's  Life  Guards  the  flower 
of  the  king's  cavalry,  sustained  the  charge  of 
tlie  rebels  with  their  usual  devoted  courage 
and  gallantry.  Half  the  noblest  names  in 
England  were  striking  for  their  lives — ay,  and 
more  than  that,  tlieir  honor  and  their  order 
and  their  king!  The  gentle  Norman  blood 
was  flowing  free  and  fast,  as  it  has  ever  flowed 
when  deeds  of  chivalry  and  daring  have  been 
required  ;  but  the  stubborn  Saxon  element 
was  boiling  too  in  the  veins  of  many  a  stal- 
wart freeman ;  and  those  iron-clad  warriors, 
in  their  faith  and  their  enthusiasm,  and  the 
flush  of  their  success,  were  not  to  be  denied. 
Hand  to  hand  and  steel  to  steel,  it  was  the 
death-grapple  of  the  war ;  and  he  who  played 
his  bold  stake  to  win  a  kingdom  on  that  gliastly 
board  spared  not  his  own  person  in  the  en- 
counter. Wherever  blows  were  going  thick- 
est, there  was  Cromwell's  square  form  and 
waving  arm  ;  there  was  the  eagle  eye,  the 
loud  confident  voice,  the  cool  head,  unmoved 
and  resolute  on  the  field  as  in  the  council; 
while  not  a  lance's  length  behind  him,  smiting 
like  a  blacksmith  on  the  anvil,  and  pouring 
witli  every  blow  a  prophet's  malediction  on 
the  enemy  he  struck  to  earth,  Simeon  the 
persecuted  took  ample  vengeance  on  the 
Royalists  for  the  inhumanity  of  their  Star 
Chamber  and  his  own  cruel  mutilation. 

Like  all  non-combatants,  when  his  blood 
was  really  up  lie  fought  as  madly  as  a  Ber- 
serkar;  and  many  a  goodly  warrior,  many  a 
practised  swordsman,  went  down  to  rise  no 
more  before  the  sweeping  arm  and  the  deadly 
thrust  of  him  Avho  represented  a  teacher  of 
that  religion  whicli  has  longsuffering  for  its 
foundation,  and  mercy  for  its  crown. 

And  now  tlie  Ironsides  are  almost  upon 
the  king's  centre,  where,  pale  yet  firm,  the 
monarch  rides  in  person,  longing,  for  all  his 
stately  demeanor  and  enforced  reserve,  to 
strike  in  amongst   the  fray.    With  the  one 


exception  of  his  father,  not  a  Stuart  of  the 
line  ever  shranic  from  personal  danger;  and 
iiad  Charles's  moral  courage  been  equal  to 
his  physical,  the  grazier's  son  had  not  been 
now  within  a  hundred  paces,  stretching  with 
bloody  grasp  at  his  crown. 

A  desperate  rally  is  made  by  the  Cavaliers, 
and  Colonel  St.  George,  recognizing  Crom- 
well, deals  him  such  a  sabre  stroke  on  the 
helmet  as  knocks  the  morion  from  Jiis  head 
and  leaves  him  bare  and  defenceless,  but  cool 
and  courageous  as  ever.  The  effect  upon  his 
Ironsides  is  encouraging  rather  than  the 
reverse;  they  believe  him  to  be  under  the 
especial  protection  of  Heaven,  as  they  believe 
themselves  to  be  the  veritable  saints  that 
shall  inherit  the  earth.  A  reversion  they 
seem  well  content  to  fight  for  to  the  death; 
the  enthusiastic  Simeon  perceives  his  plight, 
and  bringing  his  horse  alongside  of  him, 
unfastens  his  own  helmet  and  forces  it  on  his 
chief.  In  the  liurry  Cromwell  places  it  re- 
versed on  liis  head,  and  thus  armed,  fights 
on  more  fiercely  than  before.  Does  no  secret 
sympathy  tell  him  he  is  battling  over  his 
very  grave? — not  to-day,  bold,  unswerving 
man;  not  till  thou  hast  fulfilled  thy  destiny, 
and,  to  use  thine  own  language,  hast  "  purged 
the  threshing-floor  and  trodden  out  the  wine- 
press," shalt  thou  lie  down  on  Naseby  field 
to  take  thy  rest! 

In  the  dead  of  night,  in  secrecy  and  appre- 
hension, shall  he  be  brought  here  again  who 
was  once  more  than  a  king;  and  the  man 
who  ruled  for  years  tlie  destinies  of  England 
shall  be  buried  in  shame  and  sorrow,  like 
some  obscure  malefactor,  on  the  spot  where 
the  grass  grows  thick  and  tangled,  because  of 
the  crimson  rain  that  fell  so  heavily  on  the 
field  of  Ills  greatest  victory. 

And  Simeon,  bareheaded  and  maddened, 
fights  fiercely  on.  His  devotion  costs  him 
dear.  Tiie  goodly  headpiece  would  have 
saved  him  from  that  swinging  sabre-stroke 
that  lays  open  cheek  and  temple,  and  deluges 
neck  and  shoulder  with  the  hot,  red  stream. 
His  arm  flies  aimlessly  up,  and  the  sword 
drops  from  his  grasp.  The  battle  swims  be- 
fore his  eyes  ere  they  seem  to  darken  and  fill 
vvith  blood ;  he  reels  in  his  saddle ;  he  is 
down  amongst  the  wounded  and  the  dying, 
and  his  horse  gallops  masterless  out  of  the 
viele'e. 

And  now  Charles  sees  with  his  own  eyes 
that  all  is  lost.    His  right  is  scattered  and 
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disordered.  Rupert  is  returning  with  but  the 
shattered  remnants  of  liis  glorious  force.  Ilis 
left  is  swept  from  the  field  and  fljing  in  hope- 
less confusion  nearly  to  Leicester.  His  centre 
is  broken  and  dismayed;  his  very  baggage 
unprotected  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy. 
The  blond  of  a  king  rises  for  the  effort ;  he 
will  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  reserve 
and  make  one  desperate  struggle  for  his 
crown,  or  die  like  a  Stuart  in  his  harness. 
He  has  drawn  his  royal  sword,  and  waves  his 
last  devoted  remnant  on. 

"  Od's  heart,  sire  ! "  exclaims  the  Scottish 
Earl  of  Carnewath ;  "  will  ye  go  upon  your 
death  in  an  instant  ?  "  and  turns  the  king's 
bridle  out  of  the  press.  Degenerate  earl ! 
it  was  not  thus  thy  steel-clad  ancestor  backed 
his  father's  great-grandsire  at  Flodden !  But 
the  deed  is  done  !  the  king  turns  round ;  the 
rout  becomes  a  flight,  and,  save  the  wounded 
and  the  dead,  the  helpless  women  and  the 
dogged  prisoners,  not  a  Royalist  is  left  upon 
the  field. 

Effingham's  regiment  of  Pikes  had  ere  this 
moved  to  the  very  centre  of  the  plain.  "When 
Fairfax  saw  and  seized  the  opportunity  to  ad- 
vance his  whole  line,  the  colonel  moved  with 
the  rest  of  the  infantry  in  support  of  a  large 
cavalry  reserve,  and  thus  reached  the  spot  the 
king  had  so  recently  quitted,  where  the  fight 
had  been  deadliest  and  the  carnage  most 
severe.  Marching  in  close  column,  and  still 
keeping  Sir  Giles  and  the  sorrel  in  the  centre 
of  his  Pikes,  Effingham  took  up  a  position 
where  the  dead  lay  thick  in  heaps,  and  at  the 
spot  from  whence  the  track  of  the  distant 
flight  might  be  marked  by  the  rising  dust  and 
the  occasional  shots  flred  by  the  pursuers,  he 
placed  Sir  Giles  once  more  upon  his  horse, 
and  bade  him  escape  in  the  confusion. 

The  old  Cavalier  grasped  him  heartily  by 
the  hand.    "  I  wouldn't  have  believed  it  of 
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thee,  lad,"  said  Sir  Giles.  "  I  never  thought 
much  of  thee  after  thou  changed  sides ;  but 
faith !  thou'rt  a  good  lad  still,  I  see,  though 
thou  be'st  on  the  winning  side,  and  a  murrain 
to  it!  Well,  well,  Pve  lived  long  enough 
when  I've  seen  the  coil  of  to-day.  I  wouldn't 
care  to  be  there  with  many  an  honest  fellow," 
pointing  to  a  heap  of  corpses,  "  were't  not 
for  Grace's  sake." 

"  It  is  for  Grace's  sake,"  answered  Effing- 
ham, and  squeezing  him  by  the  hand,  bade 
him  ride  for  his  life. 

Sir  Giles  turned  his  horse's  head,  but 
checked  him  for  one  last  word.  "  I  think  I 
could  have  broken  in,  too,  lad,  if  I'd  come  up 
at  a  gallop,"  said  he,  argumentatively. 

In  another  moment  he  was  striding  away 
amongst  pursuers  and  pursued  over  the  plain. 

A  deep  groan  caused  Effingham  to  start  as 
he  looked  down.  Simeon  lay  dying  at  his 
feet.  "  Too  late,  my  brother,"  gasped  the 
enthusiast,  as  the  colonel  propped  him  on  his 
knee,  and  strove  to  staunch  the  gaping  death- 
wounds.  "Fare  thee  well,  my  brother:  we 
meet  no  more  on  earth."  Then,  faintly  push- 
ing away  the  flask  George  pressed  to  his  lips, 
and  pointing  to  a  dying  Cavalier,  murmured, 
"  If  thine  enemy  thirst  give  him  drink ;  "  and 
so,  his  features  setting  and  darkening,  his  lips 
muttering  faint  words  and  texts  of  Scripture, 
in  which  George  caught  the  accents  of  self- 
reproach  and  regret,  and  the  awful  emphasis 
of  fear  on  the  words,  "  Whoso  smiteth  with 
the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword ; "  and 
"Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  ob- 
tain mercy,"  the  soul  of  the  enthusiast  passed 
to  its  account.  George  stood  and  gazed  upon 
the  ghastly  harvest  gathered  in  on  Naseby 
field,  and  not  for  the  first  time  a  shudder  of 
horror  seemed  to  chill  his  very  soul  as  the 
thought  swept  across  it,  "  Can  this  be  true 
religion  after  all  .'* — the  religion  of  peace  on 
earth  and  good  will  amongst  men  ?  " 
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XXM.  —  "THE  AVHEEL   GOES  ROUXD.*' 

The   cultivated  enclosures   round  Naseby   he  pauses  not  to  wipe  the  toil-drops  from  his 


Village  have  been  reaped  and  sown  once  and 
again.  Tlie  grass  on  tlie  wide  expanse  of 
Naseby  field,  so  poached  and  trodden  down 
scarce  two  short  years  ago,  has  yielded  one 
heavy  crop,  and  promises  again  to  enrich  the 
peasant  with  its  luxurious  produce.  In  cer- 
tain  spots  the  sheep  refuse  to  feed,  so  rank 


brow,  but  turns  and  applies  liim  to  his  task 
unchecked  and  unwearied,  sparing  the  shrink- 
ing wild  flower  no  more  than  the  tall  rank 
weed,  and  sweeping  down  all  indiscriminately, 
level  with  the  short,  close  sward. 

And  yet  Destroyer  though  he  be,  he  is  the 
great  Restorer   too — at  least  in  the  natural 


and   coarse   grows    the    herbage   where   the    world.     Where   the   storm  of  civil  war   lias 


earth  has  been  flattened  with  the  blood  of  her 
children.  The  shepherd  tending  his  flocks, 
or  the  herd  watching  his  drowsy  cattle,  scarce 
stoops  to  notice  sword  or  helmet,  pike-head 
or  musket-barrel,  stained  with  rust,  and  pro- 
truding from  the  surface  of  the  moor,  so 
thickly  are  they  strewn,  these  implements  of 
slaughter  that  flashed  bravely  in  the  summer 
sun  when  he  shone  on  the  great  battle  only 
the  year  before  last.  Nay,  there  are  ghastlier 
tokens  than  these  of  man's  goodly  handiwork 
and  the  Devil's  high  festival.  Bones  of  horse 
and  rider  still  lie  blackening  on  the  slopes,  and 
skulls  of  the  Iialf-buried  combatants  grin  at 
the  laborer  as  he  passes,  whistling  cheerfully, 
to  his  work.  He  heeds  them  not.  Why 
should  he  ?  What  though  yon  mouldering 
sphere  of  bone,  with  its  broad  white  teeth 
and  vacant  sockets,  was  once  the  type  of 
manly  beauty  and  divine  intellect,  was  once 
so  fair  and  gallant,  with  its  love-locks  flaunt- 
ing under  its  burnished  head-piece,  was  once 
tended  so  carefully,  and  prized  so  highly,  and 
kissed  so  fondly  by  lips  that  are  even  now 
perhaps  writhing  in  their  misery  at  the 
thought  of  the  loved  one  lying  where  he  fell 
on  Naseby  field  —  why  should  the  laborer 
care  ?  He  has  his  daily  toil  to  urge,  his  daily 
pittance  to  receive,  his  daily  wants  to  provide 
for.  He  turns  the  skull  over  with  coarse 
raillery  and  a  kick  from  his  heavy  boot.  A 
peasant's  jest  is  the  epitaph  of  him  who  died 
with  his  blood  a-flame  for  victory  and  renown, 
his  heart  beating  high  with  the  noblest  im- 
pulses of  chivalry  and  romance.  What 
matter  ?  Were  he  any  better  lapped  in  lead, 
under^a  marlile  monument,  side  by  side  with 
his  knightly  ancestors  in  the  old  church  at 
home,  than  lying  here  under  the  wide  chang- 
ing sky,  to  rot,  a  nameless  skeleton  on 
Naseby  field  ? 

Time  takes  no  note  of  human  life  and 
worldly  changes.  The  old  mower  works 
steadily  on,  stroke  by  stroke,  and  furrow  by 
furrow  ;  when  he  reaches  the  end  of  the  ridge 


passed  over  merry  England,  sullying  many  a 
fair  scene  and  blighting  many  a  happy  home- 
stead, the  lull  of  even  one  short  twelvemonth 
has  done  much  to  bring  back  fertility  to  the 
meadow  and  comfort  to  the  hearth.  Spring 
has  thrown  her  fair  green  mantle  over  the 
horrors  of  many  a  battle  field  ;  and  the  daily 
recurring  hopes  and  fears  of  life  have  choked 
the  pangs  of  sorrow,  and  dried  the  tears  of 
many  a  weeping  mourner.  All  but  the  few 
desolate  ones  that  refuse  to  be  comforted  by 
Time,  trusting,  not  unwisely,  in  the  sure  con- 
solation of  Eternity.  Tlie  months  that  have 
passed  over  since  the  battle  of  Naseby  have 
indeed  been  pregnant  with  great  events  ;  but 
ever  since  that  fatal  struggle  the  royal  cause 
has  been  hastening  step  by  step  to  its  final 
downfall.  The  flame  has  flickered  up  in  the 
north  and  west  with  a  fitful  and  delusive  flash, 
but  in  middle  England  a  sombre  and  melan- 
choly apathy  seems  to  brood  over  the  land. 
It  is  peace  where  there  is  no  ])eace — a  fusion 
of  opposite  interests  into  a  hollow  truce,  a 
stifling  under  the  strong  hand,  of  discontent 
that  rankles  now,  and  will  burst  into  hatred 
hereafter. 

Still  the  Northamptonshire  peasant  goes  to 
his  work  unstartled  by  the  tramp  of  squadrons 
or  the  clash  of  steel — undisturbed  by  the  ap- 
prehension that  his  best  team-horse  may  be 
taken  from  him  to  drag  a  gun,  or  himself 
snatched  rudely  away  from  wife  and  supper 
to  act  as  a  trembhng  guide,  strajjped  behind 
some  godless  trooper,  and  stimulated  to  the 
better  exercise  of  his  local  faculties  by  the  cold 
circle  of  a  ])istol-barrel  pressed  ominously 
against  his  temple.  The  traders  of  North- 
ampton's goodly  town  can  ride  abroad  in  se- 
curity with  their  comely  dames  mounted  on 
pillions  or  reclining  in  litters,  without  fear  of 
exposure  to  scurrilous  jests  or  rude  insolence 
from  Rupert's  troCpers  and  Goring's  "  hell- 
babes."  Although  the  knaves  mourn  the 
decrease  of  the  unnatural  stimulus  given  to 
trade  by  the  war,  and  the  consequent  waning 
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of  their  own  profits,  they  cannot  but  congrat- 
ulate themselves  on  the  combination  of  ad- 
vantages offered  to  their  town  by  the  protec- 
tion of  a  strong  Parliamentary  government, 
and  the  return  of  their  own  lawful  sovereign 
to  their  neighborhood  at  his  royal  palace  of 
Holmby. 

Yes,  the  old  oak  at  Ilolmby  spreads  its 
gaunt  arms  again  over  the  ])lumed  heads  and 
rich  dresses  of  courtly  gallants,  and  puts 
forth  its  fresh  green  leaves  to  rest  the  aching 
eyes  of  a  weary  monarch  who  will  see  but  one 
more  earthly  spring. 

Charles  is  holding  mimic  state  in  his  own 
fair  palace  ;  and  although  he  is  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  prisoner,  the  outward  sem- 
blances of  royalty  are  faithfully  preserved, 
and  the  pleasant  fiction  still  adhered  to,  that 
even  in  acts  of  coercion  and  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Commons,  it  is  his  majesty's  Par- 
liament which,  under  the  autliority  of  his 
majesty,  makes  arrangements  for  the  security 
of  bis  majesty's  person  ;  nay,  actually  de- 
nounces under  pains  of  treason  those  who 
should  harbor  or  conceal  that  sacred  property, 
and,  in  truth,  sets  a  price  on  his  majesty's 
head. 

The  game  is  indeed  lost  now.  After  the 
flight  from  Naseby,  when  camp-followers  and 
baggage  and  all  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
conquerors,  even  Charles'  private  cabinet  did 
not  escape.  His  letters  were  made  puljlic  by 
the  Parliament,  and  the  sacred  motives  of  a 
bigoted  though  conscientious  nature,  warped 
by  the  influence  of  an  injudicious  wife  and 
constantly  acted  on  by  the  opinions  of  selfish 
and  intriguing  statesmen,  were  submitted  to 
the  judgment  of  the  English  peojile — per- 
haps of  all  people  in  the  world  the  least  dis- 
l^osed  to  make  allowances  for  motives,  and  the 
most  prone  to  decide  entirely  from  results. 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  such  a  defeat 
even  as  that  of  Naseby  inflicted  so  deadly  a 
blow  on  the  royal  cause  as  the  publication  of 
these  papers.  It  never  again  held  up  its  head 
till  the  atonement  had  been  made  in  a  king's 
blood.  Meantime,  disaster  after  disaster 
marked  its  decline  and  fall.  Bridgewater 
surrendered  to  Fairfax  without  a  blow.  Even 
Rupert  counselled  peace  ;  and  as  though  the 
very  counsel  had  unmanned  him,  lost  Bristol 
at  the  first  assault.  At  Rowten  Heath,  the 
king  narrowly  escaped  nvilh  his  life,  and  saw 
his  favorite  cousin,  the  gallant  Earl  of  Lich- 
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field,  struck  down  I)y  his  very  side.  Tlien 
came  misunderstandings  and  heartburnings  ; 
even  faithful  Rupert  made  terms  for  himself 
to  abandon  the  sinking  ship,  though  he  re- 
turned in  compunction  to  throw  himself  at  the 
royal  feet  and  demand  forgiveness  for  his  de- 
reliction. Monmouth  and  Hereford,  Wales 
and  all  the  north  country,  were  lost ;  Chester, 
Newark,  and  Belvoir  besieged  ;  Glamorgan's 
treaty  with  the  Irish  Catholics  discovered,  and 
that  faithful  scapegoat  bearing  his  imprison- 
ment and  attainder,  on  the  charge  of  high 
treason  with  loyal  resignation.  Gallant  old 
Astley,  the  last  remaining  prop,  was  beaten 
and  taken  2)risoner  at  Stow-in-the-Wold,  and 
Charles  was  compelled  to  make  preparations 
to  deliver  himself  up  to  the  victorious  Parlia- 
ment. 

Then  came  the  negotiations  with  the  Scottish 
people,  conducted  through  the  intervention  of 
the  French  agent,  Montreuil;  the  consequent 
escape  of  the  king  and  Lord  Asbburnham 
from  Oxford,  and  their  arrival  at  the  quarters 
of  the  Scottish  army — an  army  that,  to  their 
eternal  disgrace,  fairly  and  literally  sold  the 
person  of  their  sovereign  for  the  amount  of 
arrears  of  pay  due  to  them.  Four  hundred 
thousand  pounds  was  thus  established  to  be 
the  market  value  of  an  English  monarch's 
head.  Some  of  the  grim  old  northern  Cov- 
enanters hugged  themselves  over  their  bar- 
gain, whilst  the  independent  party  south  of 
the  Border  doubtless  esteemed  Charles  Stuart 
very  dear  at  the  money.  Nevertheless,  the 
sale  was  concluded,  and  the  king,  accompanied 
by  certain  parliamentary  commissioners,  jour- 
neyed in  royal  state,  though  de  facto  a  pris- 
oner, to  take  up  his  temporary  residence  in 
Holmby  House. 

With  politic  clemency  the  Parliament  had 
granted  the  most  liberal  terms  of  amnesty 
and  forgiveness  to  the  vanquished  Royahsts. 
Lives  were  spared,  estates  rarely  sequestered, 
and  but  few  fines  imposed  on  the  "  Malig- 
nants,"  wlio,  indeed,  had  by  this  time  little 
ready  money  left.  The  adherents  of  Charles 
Edward  suffered  far  more  severely  from  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  House  of  Hanover  than 
did  the  Cavaliers  of  the  most  unfortunate  of 
his  unfortunate  line  at  the  hands  of  the  stern 
Parliamentarians  whom  they  had  encountered 
on  so  many  battle  fields.  The  adviser  of  the 
ruling  party  was  as  subtle  a  politician  as  he 
was  a  skilful  soldier,  and  Cromwell  possessed 
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not  only  the  daring  intellect  that  can  seize  a  former  attendant,  Hugh  Dymocke,  and  re- 
galed with  many  a  choice  morsel  by  two  in- 
dulgent ladies,  each  of  whom  pays  her  visit 
to  his  stable  at  an  hour  whc>n  her  friend  is 
otherwise  engaged. 

They  have  not  forgotten  his  master,  tliough 
they  rarely  speak  of  him  now.     He  has  been 


crown,  but  the  consistent  wisdom  which  keeps 
it  firm  on  the  head. 

Far  and  near  the  inhabitants  of  Northamp- 
tonshire flocked  to  Holmby  to  pay  their  re- 
spects to  tlieir  sovereign.  Peasants  cheered 
him  as  he  walked  or  rode  in  the  neighborhood 


of  his  palace.  Honest  yeomen  and  sturdy  I  long  absent  in  France  and  elsewhere;  no 
farmers,  who  had  ridden  not  so  long  ago  in  tidings  have  reached  them  for  many  a  weary 
"  buff  and  bandeliers"  to  the  sound  of  his 'month.  He  has  done  his  duty  nobly  by  the 
trumpets,   sent  in  tlieir  humble  offerings  of  '  queen  ;  that  is  all  they  know,  and  that  is  surely 


rural  produce  to  his  household;  and  tlie  gen- 
try, flaunting  in  as  much  state  as  tiieir  reduced 
circumstances  would  allow,  crowded  in  their 
coaches  and  on  horseback  to  pay  their  last 
tribute  of  loyalty  to  a  monarch  in  whose 
cause  many  of  them  had  sacrificed  all  they 
loved  liest  on  earth. 

What  was  the  charm  about  these  Stuarts 
that  men  would  thus  pour  out  before  them 
their  treasure  as  readily  as  their  blood,  would 
offer  up  to  them  their  liberties  as  ungrudg- 
ingly as  their  lives  ?  Is  it  a  peculiarity  in 
their  race  that  has  thus  served  them  P  or  is  it 


enough.  Grace  is  satisfied,  and  so  ought  the 
loyal  Mary  to  be,  and  so  she  afliirms  with  un- 
necessary energy  she  is;  yet  her  cheek  looks 
a  shade  paler,  her  manner  is  a  thought  less 
stately  and  more  restless  than  her  wont. 

Tlie  two  ladies  are  decked  out  in  the  utmost 
splendor  of  court  dress,  and  roomy  as  is  the 
inferior  of  the  old  coach,  they  occupy  the 
whole  of  it.  Notwithstanding  its  four  horses 
driven  in  hand,  with  a  postilion  and  pair  in 
front  of  these,  they  make  but  a  slow  five 
miles  an  hour,  for  the  roads  even  in  summer 
are    rough    and    treacherous;    while    divers 


simply  the  fact  of  their  misfortunes?  simply  ;  sturdy  serving-men,  armed  to  the  teeth — of 
that  they  have  been  tbe  only  family  who  have  ;  whom  our  friend  Hugh  is  not  the  least  prom- 
found  it  necessary  to  draw  upon  the  loyalty  [  inent — cling  to  the  outside  of  the  vehicle, 
of  the  English  people,  whose  drafts  that  peo-  They  are  about  to  jiay  a  visit  of  state  to  their 
pie  have  never  suff'ered  to  be  dishonored?  Let  sovereign,  and  should  be  overloaded  accord- 
the   materialist   scoflP  as   he   will,  this   same  [  ingly. 

loyalty,  like  many  another  abstract  sentiment, '  Two  handsomer  specimens  of  English 
is  a  glorious  quality,  and  has  originated  some '  beauty  were  hard  to  he  met  with  than  the 
of  the  noblest  deeds  which  human  nature  [  fair  inmates  of  tlie  coach.  Grace,  rejoicing 
can  bopst.  I  in   the  elasticity  of  youth,  has  recovered  her 

"I  never  thought  to  see  him  again,"  solilo- !  health   and  sjnrits.     She  has  got  her  father 


quized  Sir  Giles  Allonby,  as  he  reined  in  the 
•well-broke  sorrel,  and  looked  back  at  a  huge. 


safe  back  from  the  wars,  and  this  is  a  wonder- 
ful cordial  to  poor  Gracey.     Moreover,  she  is 


swhiging  vehicle,  splashing  and  lumbering ;  at  that  ])eriod  of  life  when  every  year  adds 
through  Brampton  ford.  "  Never  again  !  at  i  fresh  charms  to  the  development  of  woman- 
least  in  courtly  state  like  this.  How  pleased  |  hood  ;  and  the  long  months  that  with  their 
those  foolisii  wenches  will  be  too.  Oh,  if  it !  attendant  anxieties  have  tarnished  ever  so 
be  only  not  too  good  to  last !  "  little  the  freshness  of  her  companion's  beauty. 

Sir  Giles  sits  in  the  saddle  gallantly  enough  have  but  rounded  the  lines  of  Grace's  bewitch- 
still,  but  the  defeat  on  Naseby  field,  to  say  i  ing  form,  dee])ened  the  color  on  her  cheek, 
nothing  of  the  accom])anying  hard  knocks  and  and  brightened  the  lustre  of  her  eye. 
subsequent  reverses,  has  aged  the  bold  Cava-  The  dress  she  wears,  much  like  the  court 
lier  sadly.  The  blue  eye  is  dim  now,  the  fur- |  costume  of  the  present  day,  is  peculiarly 
rows  deep  and  numerous  on  his  sunken  face,'  adapted  to  her  charms.  For  a  descrijition  of 
and  the  hand  on  which  Diamond  is  still  en-  this  voluminous  fabric  of  lace,  i)rocade,  tulle, 
couraged  to  perch  trembles  till  her  bells  and  transparency,  and  other  dangerous  materials, 
jesses  ring  and  jingle  again.     Nevertheless  he   we  must  refer  our  reader  to   the  columns  of 


loves  a  hawk,  a  hound,  and  a  horse  as  dearly 
as  of  old ; — nor  was  Humphrey's  sorrel  ever 
better  taken  care  of  than  in  the  stable  at 
Boughton,  where  he  is  fed  and  littered  by  his 


that  daily  organ  of  fashionable  life  which  de- 
scribes in  glowing  cdlors  and  accurate  detail 
the  costly  armor  decorating  our  enslavers  at 
any  of  her  gracious  majesty's  drawing-rooms. 
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If  a  gentleman,  let  him  peruse  the  inventory 
therein  set  forth  of  the  articles  of  clothing 
worn  on  such  high  festival  by  the  prettiest 
woman  of  his  acquaintance;  if  a  lady,  by  the 
rival  for  whom  she  entertains  the  most  cordial 
aversion  (jirobably  it  may  be  the  same  indi- 
vidual in  both  cases),  and  let  each  profit  ac- 
cordingly. 

]SIary  contemplates  her  friend,  and  wonders 
in  her  own  heart  how  any  man  can  resist  the 
attractions  of  that  beautiful  young  face.  To  do 
her  justice,  the  element  of  jealousy  lies  deep 
below  the  surface  in  Mistress  Cave's  character. 
Like  many  a  woman  of  strong  intellect,  high 
courage,  and  a  somewhat  masculine  turn  of 
thought  and  ideas  (an  organization  that  is 
apt  to  be  accompanied  by  the  utmost  womanly 
gentleness  of  bearing  and  refinement  of  man- 
ner), she  is  above  the  petty  feelings  and  little 
weaknesses  that  disfigure  the  generality  of 
her  sex.  She  can  and  does  admire  beauty  in 
another  without  envy  or  detraction.  She  does 
not  at  first  sight  set  down  to  the  worst  of 
motives  every  word  and  action  of  an  attractive 
sister;  nay,  she  can  even  pardon  that  sister 
freely  for  winning  the  admiration  of  the  op- 
posite sex.  Conscious  of  her  own  worth, 
and  proud  it  may  be  in  her  secret  heart  to 
know  of  a  certain  shrine  or  so  where  that 
worth  is  worshipped  as  it  deserves,  she  can 
afford  to  see  another  win  her  share  of  incense 
without  grudging  or  discontent.  In  the  ab- 
stract she  is  not  of  a  jealous  disposition.  In- 
dividually, as  she  is  never  likely  to  have  cause, 
God  forbid  she  should  ever  become  so!  Such 
a  passion  in  such  a  nature  would  work  a  wreck 
over  which  devils  might  smile  in  trium])h,  and 
angels  weep  for  very  shame. 

Despite  the  jolting  of  the  coach,  it  would 
be  unnatural  to  su])pose  that  an  unbroken 
silence  is  preserved  between  the  two.  Far 
from  it.  They  talk  incessantly,  and  laugh 
merrily  enough  at  intervals.  Wiiatever  may 
be  the  sul)ject  lying  deepest  at  their  hearts — 
whatever  ho])es  or  fears,  secrets  or  intrigues, 
private  or  political,  may  be  nestling  in  those 
sanctuaries,  we  are  bound  to  confess  that  their 
dialogue  is  frivolous  as  the  veriest  woman- 
hating  philosopher  could  imagine.  It  turns 
upon  dress,  ribbons,  courtly  forms,  and  such 
trivial  topics.  Even  now,  as  they  jingle  down 
into  the  ford,  though  each  is  thinking  of  a 
certain  return  from  hawking  that  took  place 
at  this  very  spot  some  few  years  ago,  and  the 
consequent  introduction  of  a  young  Cavalier 
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officer,  who  has  since  occupied  a  large  share 
of  each  lady's  thoughts,  neither  reverts  by 
word  or  sign  to  the  reminiscence;  and  to 
judge  by  their  conversation  and  demeanor.  It 
would  be  supposed  that  neither  of  those  fair 
heads  contained  an  anxiety  or  an  idea  beyond 
the  preservation  of  their  curls  and  dresses 
from  that  untidy  state  which  is  termed  "  rum- 
pled" in  the  expressive  language  of  the  female 
vocabulary. 

"  I  wish  they  would  mend  the  bridge,"  ob- 
served Grace,  as  a  tremendous  jolt  over  a 
stone  under  water  brought  a  ludicrous  expres- 
sion of  dismay  to  her  pretty  features  ;  "father 
says  it's  not  safe  for  a  coach  since  the  parapet 
tumbled  down;  but  they  will  surely  repair  it 
now  the  king's  come." 

"  I  wish  they  would,  indeed !  "  assented 
Mary  ;  "  it's  hardly  fit  for  horse-folk  now,  and 
Bayard  and  I  have  many  a  quarrel  about  go- 
ing so  near  the  edge.  It's  wide  enough  for 
a  coach  too,"  she  added,  "  and  I  dread  the 
water  coming  in  every  time  we  go  through 
this  treacherous  ford.  Of  all  days  in  my  life, 
I  wouldn't  have  a  fold  out  of  ])lace  to-day, 
Grace,  I  should  like  to  make  my  courtesy  to 
him  in  his  reverses  with  more  ceremony  than 
I  ever  did  at  White " 

The  word  was  never  finished.  Another 
jolt,  accompanied  by  much  splashing,  strug- 
gling, and  a  volley  of  ex])lelives  from  Sir 
Giles,  who  had  turned  his  horse  back  into  the 
water,  and  was  swearing  lustily  by  the  car- 
riage window,  interrupted  the  speaker,  and 
announced  that  some  catastrophe  had  taken 
place. 

It  was  even  so.  A  spring  had  given  way 
in  the  ford,  and  on  arriving  at  the  further 
bank  it  was  moreover  discovered  that  an  axle 
was  injui'ed  so  much  as  to  necessitate  a  halt  for 
the  repair  of  damages.  Sir  Giles  dismounted, 
the  ladies  alighted  ;  and  Dymocke,  who  was 
provided  with  the  necessary  tools — without 
which,  indeed,  none  ever  dreamed  of  travelling 
— commenced  his  operations;  the  party,  con- 
gratulating themselves  on  the  fine  summer's 
day  which,  notwithstanding  their  court  dresses 
made  half  an  hour's  lounge  in  the  pleasant 
meadows  not  even  an  inconvenience.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  such  trifling  mishaps  were 
the  daily  concomitants  of  a  morning's  drive. 

"  Whoa,  my  man  ! "  said  Sir  Giles,  who  was 
holding  the  sorrel  by  the  bi'idle,  whilst  Mary 
patted  and  smoothed  his  glossy  neck,  and 
Grace  gathered  a  posy  of  wild  flowers  by  the 
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river's  brinrL  The  horse  erected  his  ears, 
snorted  and  neighed  loudl}',  fidgeting,  more- 
over, despite  of  Mary's  caresses  and  Sir  Giles' 
impatient  jerks,  and  describing  circles  round 
the  pair,  as  if  he  would  fain  break  from  his 
restraint  and  gallop  off. 

"The  Devil's  in  the  beast!"  quoth  Sir 
Giles,  testily,  as  a  shabbily-dressed  man  with 
a  rod  and  line,  apparently  intent  upon  his 
angling,  moved  slowly  down  the  river  bank  to 
where  they  stood,  and  the  horse  whinnied  and 
pawed,  and  became  more  uneasy  every  mo- 
ment. 

The  fisherman  was  clad  in  a  worn-out  suit 
of  coarse,  brown  stuff,  his  hat  was  slouched 
completely  over  his  eyes  ;  the  upper  part  of 
his  face — all  that  could  be  seen,  however — 
was  deadly  pale  ;  and  the  unsteadiness  of  his 
hand  imparted  a  tremulous  motion  to  his 
angle,  which  seemed  either  the  result  of  in- 
ward agitation  or  the  triumph  of  manual  art. 

Sir  Giles  was  a  brother  of  the  craft — as  in- 
deed in  what  department  of  field-sports  had 
the  old  Cavalier  not  taken  his  degree  ?  Of 
course  he  entered  into  conversation  with  the 
angler  despite  the  restlessness  of  his  charge. 

"  What  sport,  master  ?  "  quoth  Sir  Giles 
in  his  cheery,  boisterous  tones ;  "  methinks 
the  sun  is  somewhat  too  bright  for  your  fish- 
ing to-day,  and  indeed  the  weight  of  your 
basket  will  scarce  trouble  you  much  if  you 
have  not  better  luck  after  your  morning's 
draught.  Zounds,  man!  have  you  caught 
never  a  fish  since  daybreak  ?  " 

The  basket,  as  Sir  Giles  could  see,  was  in- 
deed open  and — empty  ! 

Thus  adjured  the  fisherman  halted  within 
ten  paces  of  the  knight,  but  apparently  he 
was  so  intent  on  his  occupation  that  he  could 
not  spare  breath  for  a  reply.  He  spoke  never 
a  word,  and  the  sorrel  was  more  troublesome 
than  ever. 

Sir  Giles'  wrath  began  to  rise. 

"  The  insolent  Roundhead  knave  !  "  mut- 
tered the  old  Cavalier;  "  shall  he  not  answer 
when  a  gentleman  accosts  him  thus  civilly  ? 
Let  me  alone.  Mistress  Mary;  I  will  cudgel 
the  soul  out  of  him.  and  fling  him  into  the 
river  afterwards,  sweetheart,  as  sure  as  he 
stands  there!  " 

]\Iary  suggested  that  the  poor  man  might 
perhaps  be  really  deaf,  and  succeeded  in  pac- 
ifying her  companion ;  whilst  the  angler, 
slouching  his  hat  more  than  ever  over  his  face, 


fished  on,  apparently  quite  unconscious  of 
their  jiresence. 

Sir  Giles  and  the  sorrel — the  latter  most 
unwillingly — strolled  off  towards  the  coach, 
and  Mary  remained  watching  the  fisherman's 
movements  with  a  sort  of  dreamy  satisfaction  ; 
she  had  become  subject  to  these  idle,  absent 
fits  of  late,  and  something  about  this  man's 
coarsely  clad  figure  seemed  to  embark  her 
thoughts  upon  a  tide  of  pleasing  associations 
that  carried  her  far,  far  back  into  the  past. 

Psha  !  this  dreaming  is  a  pernicious  habit, 
and  must  be  broken  through.  She  would 
accost  the  fisherman  and  ascertain  if  he  re- 
mained as  deaf  to  a  lady's  voice  as  he  had 
been  to  that  of  old  Sir  Giles.  Just  then, 
however,  Grace  called  to  her  to  say  the  cor- 
riage  was  ready,  and  JNIary  with  a  heavy  sigh 
turned  slowly  to  depart. 

The  fisherman's  line  trembled  as  though  a 
hundred  perches  were  tugging  at  it  from  the 
depths  of  the  sluggish  Nene.  He  watched 
her  retreating  figure,  but  never  moved  from 
his  position.  She  reached  her  partj',  and 
they  mounted  once  more  into  the  coach,  com- 
pressing as  much  as  possible  their  spreading 
dresses  to  make  room  for  Sir  Giles,  who  was 
easily  fatigued  now,  and  who  handed  over  the 
still  refractory  sorrel  to  the  care  of  Uymocke, 
and  proceeded  to  perform  the  rest  of  the 
journey  on  wheels. 

As  the  coach  lumbered  heavily  awaj-,  it 
passed  the  very  spot  where  the  angler  still 
stood  intent  on  his  fishing.  Both  ladies 
glanced  at  his  ill-dressed  form  as  they  drove 
by,  and  watched  long  afterwards  from  oppo- 
site windows  the  unusual  proceedings  of  the 
sorrel,  who,  instead  of  suffering  Dymocke  to 
mount  him  quietly  as  Avas  his  wont,  broke 
completely  away  from  that  attendant,  and 
after  a  frolic  round  the  meadow  trotted  quietly 
up  to  the  stranger,  and  proceeded  to  rub  his 
head  against  the  brown  jerkin  with  a  violence 
that  threatened  to  push  its  wearer  bodily  into 
the  water. 

The  last  the  ladies  saw  as  they  ascended 
the  hill  towards  the  small  hamlet  of  Chapel- 
Brampton  was  their  serving-man  in  close  con- 
versation with  the  angler  whom  they  had 
erroneously  inferred  to  be  deaf.  Though  it 
must  have  struck  each  of  them  as  a  strange 
circumstance,  it  is  remarkable  that  neither 
expressed  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  a 
silence  broken  only  by  the  snores  of  Sir  Giles, 
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wlio  always  went  to  sleep  in  a  carriage,  reigned 
l)et\veen  them  for  at  least  two  miles.  At  tlic 
termination  of  that  distance,  however,  Grace, 
rousing  herself  from  a  fit  of  abstraction,  ad- 
dressed her  no  less  absent  com])anion:  "Did 
you  notice  that  fislierman's  dress,  Mary  ? " 
was  her  innocent  and  a])propriate  observation. 
"  Shabby  as  it  was,  he  had  got  a  knot  of  faded 
pinlc  ribbon  under  his  doublet.  I  saw  it  quite 
])lain  wlien  he  lifted  his  arm  to  throw  his  line. 
Wasn't  it  strange  ?  " 

Mary  grew  as  white  as  the  laced  handker- 
chief in  her  hand,  and  in  proportion  as  the 
blood    forsook    her   cheeks    her   companion 

CHAPTEK  XXVII.  - 

On  the  fairest  site  perhaps  in  the  whole 
fair  county  of  Northamjiton  stand  to  this  day 
the  outward  walls,  the  lofty  gates,  and  an  in- 
considerable remnant  of  what  was  once  the 
goodly  edifice  of  Holmby  House.  The  slope 
of  the  ground  which  declines  from  it  on  all 
sides,  offers  a  succession  of  the  richest  and 
most  pastoral  views  which  this  rich  and  ])as- 
toral  country  can  afford.  Like  the  rolling 
prairie  of  the  Far  West,  valley  after  valley  of 
sunny  meadows,  dotted  with  oak  and  elm  and 
other  noble  trees,  undulates  in  ceaseless  vari- 
ety far  as  the  eye  can  reach  ;  but  unlike  the 
boundless  prairie,  deep,  dark  copses  and  thick, 
luxuriant  hedgerows,  bright  and  fragrant  with 
wild  flowers  and  astir  with  the  glad  song  of 
birds,  diversify  the  foreground  and  blend  the 
distance  into  a  mass  of  woodland  beauty  that 
gladdens  alike  tiie  fastidious  eye  of  the  artist 
and  tlie  stolid  gaze  of  the  clown.  In  June  it 
is  a  dream  of  Fairyland  to  wander  along  that 
crested  eminence,  and  turn  from  the  ruins  of 
tliose  tall  old  gateways  cutting  their  segments 
of  blue  out  of  the  deep  summer  sky,  or  from 
the  flickering  masses  of  still  tender  leaves 
upon  tlie  lolly  oaks,  yellowing  in  the  floods 
of  golden  light  that  stream  through  the  net- 
work of  their  tangled  branches,  every  tree  to 
the  up-gazing  eye  a  study  of  forest  scenery  in 
itself,  and  so  to  glance  earthward  at  the  fair 
expanse  of  homely  beauty  stretching  away 
from  one's  very  feet.  Down  in  the  nearest 
valley,  massed  like  a  solid  square  of  Titan 
warriors,  and  scattered  like  advanced  cham- 
])i&ns  from  the  gigantic  array  profusely  up  the 
op])osite  slope,  the  huge  old  oaks  of  Althorpe 
quiver  in  liie  summer  haze,  backed  by  the 
thickly  wooded  hills  that  melt  in  softened 
outlines   into   the  southern   sky.     The  fresh 
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flushed  to  the  very  temples.  Each  turned  to 
her  own  window  and  her  own  thoughts  once 
more.  Despite  the  jolting.  Sir  Giles  slept  on. 
Dymocke,  too,  overtook  the  carriage ;  but  it; 
would  have  been  indeed  ho])eless  to  question 
that  functionary,  whose  gravity  and  reserve 
became  deeper  day  by  day,  and  who,  since  his 
interview  with  the  king  the  night  befoi-e 
Naseby,  was  never  known  to  unbend  even 
under  the  influence  of  the  strongest  potations. 
Sir  Giles  snored  comfortably  on,  and  thus, 
without  another  word  being  exchanged,  the 
Royalists  arrived  to  pay  their  res]}ects  to  their 
unha])py  sovereign  under  the  sheltering  roof 
of  Holmby  House. 
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light  green  of  the  distant  larches  blooming  on 
far  Harleslone  Heath,  is  relieved  by  the  dark 
belt  of  firs  that  draws  a  thin  black  line  against 
the  horizon.  A  light  cloud  of  smoke  floats 
above  (he  spot  where  lies  fair  Northampton 
town,  but  the  intervening  trees  and  hedge- 
rows are  so  clothed  in  foliage  that  scarce  a 
building  can  be  discerned,  though  the  tall, 
sharp  spire  of  Kingsthorpe  pierces  upward 
into  the  sky.  To  the  west,  a  conl'usion  of 
wooded  knolls  and  distant  copses  are  bathed 
in  the  vapory  haze  of  the  declining  sun,  and 
you  rest  your  dazzled  eyes,  swimming  with  so 
much  beauty,  and  stoop  to  gather  the  wild 
flower  at  your  feet.  Ah,  'tis  a  ])leasant  season, 
that  same  merry  month  of  June  !  Then  in 
December — who  doth  not  know  and  appreciate 
the  merits  of  December  at  such  a  sjjot  as 
Holmby?  Of  all  climates  upon  earth,  it  is 
well  known  that  none  can  produce  the  equal 
of  a  soft,  mild  English  winter's  day,  and  such 
a  day  at  Holmby  is  worth  living  for  through 
the  gales  of  blustering  October  and  tht*  fogs 
of  sad  November,  with  its  dejiressing  atmos- 
phere and  continuous  drizzle.  Ay,  these  are 
rare  pastures  to  breathe  a  goodly  steed,  and 
there  are  fences  too  hereabouts  that  will 
prove  his  courage  and  your  own !  But 
enough  of  this.  Is  not  Northam])tonshire 
the  very  homestead  of  horse  and  hound,  and 
Pytchley  but  a  synonym  of  Paradise  for  all 
who  delight  therein  ? 

Lord  Chancellor  Halton — he  whose  skilful 
performances  in  the  dance  so  charmed  our 
royal  Elizabeth,  and  whose  "  shoestrings 
green,"  "  whose  bushy  beard  and  satin  doub- 
let" 

"  Moved  the  stout  heart  of  England's  queen. 
Though  Pope  and  Spaniard  could  not  trouble 
it—" 
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seems  to  liave  been  a  nobleman  of  undoubted 
taste  ill  architecture  as  well  as  a  thorough 
master  of  the  Terpsichorean  art.  At  a  suffi- 
ciently mature  age  he  built  the  fair  palace 
which  was  destined  hereafter  for  the  residence 
of  a  king,  to  be,  as  he  coxcombical ly  expressed. 
"  the  last  and  greatest  monument  of  his  youth." 
Its  exterior  was  accordingly  decorated  with 
all  the  quaint  ins  and  outs,  mullioned  win- 
dows, superfluity  of  chimneys,  and  elaborate 
ornaments  which  distinguish  the  "  earlier  and 
lesser  monuments  "  of  the  agile  Lord  Keeper. 
A  huge  stone  gateway,  with  the  Ilatton  arms 
carved  on  a  shield  above  their  heads,  admitted 
our  coach  and  its  occupants  into  a  large  court- 
yard, around  two  sides  of  which  extended  the 
state  and  reception-rooms  of  the  palace. 
This  court  itself  was  now  filled  with  officers 
of  the  king's  household  and  other  personal 
retainers  of  a  peaceful  character  ;  there  M'ere 
even  a  few  goodly  beef-eaters,  but  no  clash  of 
swords  nor  waving  of  standards;  none  of  the 
gallant  troop  of  Life  Guards  that  seemed  so 
appropriate  to  the  vicinity  of  a  sovereign. 
Alas,  how  many  of  them  were  sleeping  where 
they  fell,  a  couple  of  leagues  away  yonder) 
where  the  flat  skyline  of  Naseby  field  bounds 
the  horizon  to  the  north  !  Not  even  a  blast 
of  trumpets  or  a  roll  of  kettledrums  aroused 
Sir  Giles  from  his  slumbers,  and  Grace  was 
forced  to  wake  him  with  a  merry  jest  anent 
his  drowsiness  as  they  lumbered  in  beneath 
the  arclnvay,  and  sent  their  names  on  from 
one  official  to  another,  waiting  patiently  for 
their  turn  to  alight,  inasmuch  as  the  forms 
and  ceremonies  of  a  court  were  the  more 
scrupulously  observed  the  more  the  fortunes 
of  the  monarch  were  on  the  wane,  and  an  old 
family  coach  of  another  country  grandee  was 
immediately  before  them.  The  disembarka- 
tion of  these  honest  courtiers  was  a  matter  of 
time  and  trouble.  Loyalty  and  valor  had  de- 
prived them  of  their  coach-horses,  six  of  which 
had  failed  to  save  one  of  the  king's  guns  in 
tlie  flight  from  Naseby,  and  four  huge,  un- 
wieldy animals  from  the  plough  had  been 
substituted  for  the  team  of  Flanders  mares 
with  their  long  plaited  tails  and  their  slow- 
but  showy  action.  One  of  these  agricultural 
animals,  a  colt,  who  seemed  to  feel  that 
neither  by  birth  nor  appearance  was  he  en- 
titled to  the  position  he  now  occupied,  could 
in  nowise  be  induced  to  face  the  glories  of 
the  royal  serving-men  who  crowded  round 
the  door  of  reception.     In  vain  the  coachman 
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flogged,  the  grooms  and  running-footmen 
kicked  and  jerked  at  the  bridle,  the  ladies  in- 
side screamed,  and  the  Cavalier  in  charge  of 
them  swore  a  volley  of  the  deepest  Royalist 
oaths,  the  colt  was  very  refractory,  and  pend- 
ing his  reduction.  Sir  Giles  had  ample  time  to 
look  around  him  at  the  walls  he  knew  so  well, 
and  reflect  how  unaltered  they  were  when 
every  tiling  else  was  so  changed. 

Many  a  cup  had  he  emptied  liere  with  gen- 
tle King  Jamie,  who  to  his  natural  inefficiency 
and  stupidity  added  the  disgusting  tendencies 
of  a  sot.  Many  a  jest  had  he  exchanged  with 
Archie  Armstrong,  the  king's  fool — like  others 
of  his  profession,  not  half  such  a  fool  as  his 
master.  Many  arousing  night  had  he  passed 
in  yonder  turret,  where  was  the  fitlle  round 
chamber  termed  the  king's  closet,  and  many 
a  fair  morn  had  he  ridden  out  through  this 
very  gateway  to  hunt  the  stag  on  the  moor- 
lands by  Haddon,  or  the  wild  hills  of  Ashby, 
far  away  with  hound  and  horn  to  Fawsley's 
sheltering  coverts,  or  the  deep  woodland  of 
distant  Castle-Dykes.  Ay,  'twas  the  very 
morrow  of  the  day  when  Grace's  mother  had 
made  him  a  certain  confession  and  a  certain 
promise,  that  he  saw  the  finest  run  it  was 
ever  his  lot  to  enjoy  with  an  outlying  deer 
that  had  esca]3ed  from  this  very  park,  and 
though  he  killed  his  best  horse  in  the  chase, 
it  was  the  happiest  day  in  his  life.  lie  looked 
at  Gracey,  and  the  old  man's  eyes  filled  with 
tears.  Sir  Giles  was  getting  a  good  deal 
broke  now,  so  his  neighbors  said. 

The  country  grandees  are  disembarked  at 
last.  The  succeeding  coach  lumbers  heavily 
up  to  the  palace-door,  and  as  their  names  are 
passed  from  ofiicial  to  official.  Sir  Giles  and 
his  two  ladies  stand  once  more  under  tlie 
roof  of  their  sovereign,  who,  despite  all  his 
reverses,  still  holds  royal  state  and  semblance 
in  his  own  court.  They  like  to  think  so  and 
to  deceive  themselves  and  him,  if  only  for  an 
hour. 

As  far  as  actual  luxury  or  pleasure  was 
concerned,  Charles'  daily  habits,  wherever  he 
was,  partook  of  a  sufficiently  self-denying  and 
ascetic  character  to  make  his  enforced  resi- 
dence at  Ilolmby  no  more  secluded  than  had 
been  his  life  in  the  full  flush  of  his  early  pros- 
perity at  Whitehall.  The  king  was  always, 
even  in  his  youthful  days,  of  a  remarkably 
studious  turn  of  mind,  regular  in  his  habits, 
and  i)unctilious  of  all  such  small  observances 
on  the  part  of  his  household  as  preserved  that 
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regularity  in  its  most  unbroken  course.  The 
hours  of  devotion,  of  study,  of  stale,  of  exer- 
cise, and  of  eating,  were  strictly  portioned  out 
to  tlie  very  minute,  and  tliis  arrangement  of 
his  time  enabled  the  monarch,  even  in  the 
midst  of  his  busiest  and  most  pressing  avoca- 
tions, to  devote  liis  leisure  to  those  classical 
studies  of  which  he  was  so  fond.  From  liis 
warlike  ancestors — who  indeed  had  been  used 
to  keep  their  crown  with  the  strong  hand,  and 
who,  thanks  to  Armstrongs  and  Elliotts  on 
the  border,  not  to  mention  a  refractory  Doug- 
las or  two  nearer  liome,  never  left  off  their 
mail  and  i)late,  or  forgot  to  close  steel  gaunt- 
let on  ashen  spear  for  many  months  together 
— he  had  inherited  a  certain  muscular  energy 
of  body  and  vigor  of  constitution  which  he 
strove  to  retain  by  the  regular  observance  of 
daily  exercise.  ''  It  is  well  worth  our  observa- 
tion," says  liis  faithful  chronicler,  worthy  Sir 
Thomas  Herbert,  "  that  in  all  the  time  of  his 
majesty's  restraint  and  solitude  he  was  never 
sick,  nor  took  any  thing  to  prevent  sickness, 
nor  had  need  of  a  physician,  which,  under 
God,  is  attributed  to  liis  quiet  disposition  and 
unparalleled  ])atience,  to  his  exercise  (when 
at  home  walking  in  the  gallery  and  privy  gar- 
den, and  other  recreations  when  abroad),  to 
his  abstemiousness  at  meat,  eating  but  of  few 
dishes,  and,  as  he  used  to  say,  agreeable  to 
his  exercise,  drinking  but  twice  every  dinner 
and  supper,  once  of  beer  and  once  of  wine 
and  water  mixed,  only  after  fish  a  glass  of 
French  wine  ;  the  beverage  he  himself  mixed 
at  the  cupboard,  so  he  would  liave  k.  He 
very  seldom  ate  and  drank  before  dinner,  nor 
between  meals." 

Tiius  did  the  captive  monarch  keep  himself, 
so  to  speak,  in  training,  both  of  body  and 
mind,  for  whatever  exercises  either  of  effort 
or  endurance  might  be  required  of  him  ;  and 
thus  perhaps  rendered  more  tolerable  that 
period  of  restraint  and  surveillance  which  is 
so  calculated  to  enervate  the  physical  as  well 
as  the  intellectual  powers,  and  to  resist  the 
effects  of  wliicli  requires  perhaps  a  combina- 
tion of  nobler  qualities  than  to  conquer 
armies  and  subjugate  empires  with  the  strong 
hand. 

Uut  the  Stuart,  though  in  reality  worsted, 
conquered,  and  in  ward,  was  jiermilted  to  en- 
joy all  the  outward  semblance  of  royalty;  was 
terved  with  all  llie  strict  observances  and 
ceremonious  etiquette  due  to  a  sovereign.  He 
had  a    household,  too,  and    a  court,  though 
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neither  were  of  his  own  choosing;  and  court 
and  liousehold  vied  with  each  other  in  respect- 
ful deference  to  their  charge.  The  Parlia- 
mentary commission,  stated,  in  the  document 
which  gave  tliem  their  authority,  to  be  his 
majesty's  loyal  sul)jects,  was  composed,  par- 
tially at  least,  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who 
were  not  jjersonally  obnoxious  to  their  sover- 
eign, and  who  had  for  long  supported  him  in 
his  claims,  till  their  better  judgment  convinced 
them  those  claims  were  unconstitutional  and 
subversive  of  real  liberty.  The  Earls  of  Pem- 
broke, of  Denbigh,  and  Lord  Montague,  were 
no  violent  Pioundheads  ;  whilst  of  the  inferior 
members,  who  represented  the  Lower  House, 
Major-General  Browne  was  an  especial  favor- 
ite with  the  king;  and  Sir  James  Harrington 
came  of  a  family  on  whose  loyalty  the  slight- 
est imputation  had  never  hitherto  been  cast. 

It  rested  with  the  discretion  of  this  com- 
mittee to  nominate  tlie  principal  officers  of 
his  majesty's  household ;  and  the  list  of  their 
selection,  including  as  it  does  the  name  of 
Herbert,  afterwards  Sir  Tliomas,  who  filled 
the  post  of  groom  of  the  cliambers  to  H\e 
king,  and  attended  him,  an  attached  and  ftiith- 
ful  servant  to  the  last,  betrays  at  least  a  re- 
spect for  Charles'  prejudices,  and  a  considera- 
tion for  liis  comfort.  Dr.  Wilson  was  retained 
as  the  royal  jJiysician ;  and  the  accustomed 
staff  of  cup-bearers,  carvers,  cooks,  and  bar- 
bers, were  continued  in  their  ofiices,  with  the 
single  proviso,  that  such  alone  should  be  dis- 
missed as  had  borne  arms  against  the  Par- 
liament. The  duties  of  roasting,  boiling,  fill- 
ing, serving,  and  shaving,  being  of  no  warlike 
tendency,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this 
exception  would  weed  the  household  of  more 
than  a  very  few  familiar  faces;  and  Charles 
found  himself  at  Holmby  surrounded  by  much 
the  same  number  and  class  of  domestics  that 
would  have  been  eating  his  royal  substance  at 
Whitehall. 

With  a  liberality  that  docs  credit  to  the 
rebellious  Parliament,  we  find  in  their  records 
a  sumptuous  provision  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  king's  table,  and  the  payment  of  his  at- 
tendance here.  The  roll  of  officials  indis- 
pensable to  a  court,  comprises  a  variety  of 
subordinates  charitably  presumed  to  be  neces- 
sary to  the  daily  wants  of  royalty;  and  tlie 
"  clerks  of  green  clotii,  clerks  of  the  assign- 
ment, of  the  bakehouse,  pantrie,  cellar,  but- 
tcrie,  spicerie,  confectionary,  chaundrie,  ewrie, 
landrie,  and  kitchen,"  must  have  had  but  little 
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to  do,  and  plenty  of  lime  to  do  it,  in  tlie  rural 
retirement  of  this  Northamptonshire  resi- 
dence. Cooks — head  and  subordinate  — 
'*  turn-ln-ouclief=,  ])orters  and  scowrers,  with 
Jinaves  of  the  boiling-house,  larder,  poultrie, 
scaulding-house,  accaterie,  ])astrie,  woodyard, 
and  scullerie,"  help  to  swell  the  hungry  pha- 
lanx ;  nor  must  the' "  gate-ward  "  be  forgot- 
ten, and  another  functionary  termed  the 
"  harbinger,"  who,  like  the  "  odd  man  "  of 
modern  times  in  large  establishments,  was 
jjrobably  the  deliverer  of  messages,  and  did 
more  work  than  all  the  rest  put  together. 

"It  is  conceived  that  there  be  a  nuijiber  of 
the  guard  jjroposed  to  carry  up])  the  king's 
meat,"  quoth  the  record  ;  and  for  this  purpose 
was  daily  told  off  a  goodly  detachment,  con- 
sisting of  two  yeoman-ushers,  two  yeoman- 
hangers;  and  twenty  yeomen  of  the  guard; 
when  to  this  numerous  force  was  added  the 
swarm  of  "  pages  of  the  bed-chamber  and 
back-stairs,  gentlemen-usliers,  gentlemen  of 
tlie  privy-chamber,  cuji-bearer,  carver,  server, 
and  esquire  of  the  body,  grooms  of  the  robes 
and  privy-chamber,  daily  wayters,  and  quar- 
ter wayters,  pages  of  the  presence,  and  the 
removing  wardrobe,  grooms  of  the  chamber, 
messengers  of  the  cliamber,  physician,  a])othe- 
cary,  barber,  chirurgeon,  and  laundresse,"  the 
king's  household  in  his  captivity  will,  we  sub- 
mit, bear  comparison  with  that  of  any  of  his 
royal  brethren  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
power. 

Thirty  pounds  sterling  a  day  for  his  maj- 
esty's "  diet  of  twenty-eight  dishes,"  was  the 
very  handsome  allowance  accorded  by  the 
Parliament;  and  the  amount  of  expenses  in- 
curred by  tlie  royal  household  at  Ilolmby  for 
the  twenty  days  commencing  on  the  13th 
February,  and  ending  on  the  4tli  of  March, 
reaches  the  large  sum  of  £2,990,  between 
£50,000  and  £GO,000  a-year. 

Tiiere  being  a  deficiency,  too,  of  ])]ate  for 
the  royal  table,  that  article  of  festive  state 
liaving  been  long  ago  converted  into  steel, 
liorse-flesh,  gunpowder,  and  such  munitions 
of  war,  it  was  suggested  by  the  inventive 
genius  of  the  committee,  that  the  communion- 
plate  formerly  set  on  the  altar  of  his  majesty's 
chapel  of  Whitehall — consisting  of  "  one  gilt 
sliyppe,  two  gilt  vases,  two  gilt  euyres,  a 
square  bason  and  fountain,  and  a  silver  rod  " 
— should  be  melted  down  to  make  ])late  for 
the  king's  use  at  Holmby,  there  being  none 
remaining  in  the  jewel-office  fit  for  service ; 


and  this  somewhat  startling,  not  to  say  sacri- 
legious proposal,  seems  to  have  been  enter- 
tained, and  acted  on  accordingly. 

For  the  bodily  wants  of  the  sovereign  no 
demand  seems  to  have  been  considered  too 
exorbitant,  but  for  his  spiritual  needs  the 
Parliament  would  not  liear  of  any  but  their 
own  nominees,  and  instead  of  the  Bishops  of 
London,  Salisbury,  or  Peterborough,  or  such 
other  divines  as  his  majesty  desired  to  con- 
sult, they  substituted  the  bigoted  Marshall 
and  the  enthusiastic  Carroll  to  be  the  keepers 
of  the  king's  conscience,  and  trustees  for  the 
welfare  of  his  soul.  Perhaps  this  arrange- 
ment was  of  all  the  most  galling  to  Charles' 
feelings,  and  the  most  distasteful  to  the  very 
strong  tendency  which  he  liad  always  shown 
for  casuistry  and  controversial  religion. 
Though  these  chaplains  preached  alternately, 
in  the  chapel  attached  to  the  palace,  every 
Sunday  morning  and  afternoon  to  the  Com- 
missioners and  the  royal  household,  the  king, 
while  he  permitted  such  of  In's  retinue  to  at- 
tend as  were  so  disposed,  preferred  to  per- 
form his  own  devotions  in  private,  rather  than 
sanction  with  his  presence  the  Presbyterian 
form  of  worship  to  which  lie  was  so  opposed; 
and  even  at  his  meals  the  conscientious  mon- 
arch invariably  said  "  grace  "  himself  rather 
than  accept  the  services  of  either  chaj)lain ; 
both  of  whom  were  nevertheless  always  in 
close  attendance  u])on  his  majesty. 

The  king's  daily  life  at  Ilolmby  seems  to 
have  been  studious  and  regular  to  a  degree. 
An  early  riser,  he  devoted  the  first  hours  of 
the  morning  to  his  religious  exercises,  praying 
with  great  fervor  in  his  closet,  and  there 
studying  and  reading  such  works  of  contro- 
versial divinity  as  most  delighted  his  some- 
what narrow  intellect  and  formal  turn  of  mind. 
At  the  same  hour  every  morning  a  ])oached 
egg  was  brought  liim,  and  a  glass  of  fair 
water;  after  which,  accom])anied  either  by 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke  or  General  Browne,  he 
took  his  regular  exercise  by  walking  to  and 
fro  for  an  allotted  time,  in  fair  weather,  up 
and  down  the  green  terraces  which  lay  smooth 
and  level  to  the  south  of  the  palace,  and  in 
wet,  through  tlie  long  corridors  and  spacious 
chambers  which  adorned  its  eastern  wing.  x\t 
the  expiration  of  the  exact  jieriod,  the  king 
again  retired  to  his  own  private  apartments, 
where  such  public  business  as  he  still  con- 
ceived himself  empowered  to  undertake,  the 
study  of  the  classics,  and  the  prosecution  of 
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a  covresponclence  which  indeed  seldom  reached 
its  desliiiation,  occupied  him  till  the  liour  of 
dinner,  in  those  days  ])unctually  at  noon. 
This  meal,  we  need  hardly  say,  was  served 
with  great  state  and  ceremony.  Ewer-bear- 
ers with  napkin  and  golden  bason,  ushers  with 
iheir  white  wands,  preceded  the  entrance  and 
presided  over  the  conclusion  of  the  banquet. 
No  form  was  admitted  Avhich  could  enhance 
the  stately  nature  of  the  ceremony;  and  the 
king  dined  on  a  raised  dais  six  inches  above 
the  level  floor  of  the  dining-hall.  After 
dinner  a  quarter  of  an  hour  exactly  was  de- 
voted to  conversation  of  a  light  and  frivolous 
character,  the  only  period  in  the  day,  be  it 
observed,  that  such  conversation  was  encour- 
aged, or  even  tolerated,  by  the  grave  Charles  ; 
but  any  thing  approaching  to  levity,  not  to 
say  indecency,  was  severely  rebuked  by  that 
decorous  monarch,  who  could  not  endure  that 
a  high  officer  of  his  household  should  once 
boast  in  his  presence  of  his  proficiency  in  hard 
drinking,  but  inflicted  on  him  a  caustic  and 
admonitory  reprimand  for  his  indiscretion. 
What  a  contrast  to  his  successor! 

A  game  at  chess,  i)layed  with  the  due  at- 
tention and  silence  which  befit  that  pastime, 
succeeded  to  this  short  space  of  relaxation  ; 
and  we  can  imagine  the  reflections  that  must 
have  obtruded  themselves  on  the  monarch's 
mind  when  the  ivory  king  was  reduced  to  his 
last  straits,  cooped  up  to  the  three  or  four 
squares  which  formed  his  only  battle-ground 
— his  queen  gone,  his  bishops,  knights,  and 
castles  all  in  the  hands  of  the  adversary — 
now  checking  him  at  every  turn,  and  the  issue 
of  the  contest  too  painfully  like  that  catas- 
trophe in  real  life,  which  he  must  have  seen 
advancing  to  meet  him  with  giant  strides. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  suggestive  pursuit, 
it  was  his  majesty's  custom,  when  the  weather 
permitted,  to  ride  out  on  horseback,  accom- 
panied by  one  or  more  of  the  commissioners, 
and  attended  by  an  armed  escort,  which 
might  more  properly  be  termed  a  guard. 
The  king's  rides  usually  took  the  direction  of 
the  Earl  of  Sunderland's  house  at  Althorpe, 
or  that  of  Lord  Vaux  at  Boughton,  at  either 
of  which  places  he  could  enjoy  his  favorite 
diversion  of  "  bowls ; "  for  the  green  at 
llolmby,  though  level  and  spacious  enough, 
did  not  run  sufficiently  true  to  please  the 
critical  eye  and  hand  of  so  eminent  a  per- 
former at  this  game  as  was  Charles  I. 

The  evening  passed  off  in  the  like  formal 
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and  somewhat  tedious  routine.  An  hour  of 
meditation  succeeded  the  ride,  and  supper 
was  served  with  the  same  observances  as  the 
noonday  meal.  Grave  discourse,  turning 
chiefly  upon  the  Latin  classical  authors,  and 
studiously  avoiding  all  allusion  to  those  polit- 
ical topics  which  probably  formed  the  staple 
of  conversation  in  every  other  household  in 
the  kingdom,  furbished  up  the  schoolboy  lore 
of  the  commissioners,  and  gave  the  royal 
pedant  an  opportunity  of  exhil)iting  his  su- 
periority to  his  keepers  in  this  department  of 
literature.  The  king's  devotions  then  occu- 
pied him  for  a  considerable  period  in  his 
closet,  and  he  retired  to  rest  at  an  early  hour, 
with  a  degree  of  languid  composure  surpris- 
ing to  witness  in  one  so  circumstanced,  and 
which  never  seems  to  have  deserted  him  even 
in  the  last  extremity. 

Such  was  the  daily  life  of  the  vanquished 
king,  varied  only  by  such  a  public  reception 
as  the  present,  when  his  earlier  glories  seemed 
to  flicker  up  once  more  in  an  illusive  flash  ere 
they  were  quenched  in  darkness  forever. 

We  have  left  Sir  Giles  and  his  fair  charges 
in  an  inner-hall,  which  led  directly  to  the 
presence  of  royalty. 

This  chamber,  lined  with  beautifully  carved 
oak,  and  adorned  with  escutcheons  and  other 
heraldic  devices,  presented  a  quaint  and 
pleasing  appearance,  not  out  of  keejjing  with 
the  rustling  dames  and  plumed  gallants  that 
crowded  its  polished  floor.  In  its  centre 
stood  three  carved  pyramids,  of  which  the 
middle  overtopped  its  two  supporters  by  sev- 
eral feet ;  and  around  this  shrine  of  heraldry 
were  emblazoned  the  different  coats  of  arms 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  surrounding 
districts. 

At  the  further  extremity  of  the  hall  stood 
a  high  wooden  screen,  such  as  in  cathedrals 
portions  off  the  altar  from  the  nave,  wrought 
into  elaborate  and  fantastic  ornaments,  in 
which  the  grotesque  nature  of  the  imagery 
was  only  equalled  by  the  excellence  of  the 
carving;  and  as  the  recess  behind  this  frame- 
work communicated  directly  with  the  pres- 
ence-chamber, Maxwell,  the  usher  of  the  black 
rod,  was  here  stationed  to  announce  the  names 
of  those  loyal  gentlefolks  who  came  to  pay 
their  respects  to  his  majesty. 

"  It  reminds  one  of  Whitehall,"  whispered 
Mary  to  Sir  Giles,  as  the  latter  delivered  their 
names  in  the  subdued  and  reverential  whisper 
becoming  the  atmosphere  of  a  court,  "  only 
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there  are  some  ludicrous  figures  amongst  tlie 
ladies'  dresses,"  she  added,  womanliiie,  with  a 
downward  glance  of  satisfaction  at  her  own 
well-cliosen  costume,  and  another  of  admira- 
tion at  her  companion's  beautiful  figure. 

Sir  Giles  did  not  answer.  He  was  thinking 
of  the  many  royal  receptions  he  had  attended 
during  the  troubles,  and  how  each  after  each 
seemed  thinner  of  the  old  familiar  faces,  the 
hearty  friends  and  good  blades  that  had 
hedged  their  sovereign  round  with  a  wall  of 
steel  in  vain  ;  whose  bones  were  strewed  far 
and  wide  over  the  surface  of  merry  England ; 
whose  estates  were  gone,  their  families  scat- 
tered, their  hearths  desolate.  How  few  were 
left  now !  and  those  few,  like  himself,  rusty, 
Worn-out,  disused,  yet  retaining  the  keen 
temper  of  the  true  steel  to  the  last. 

"  Welcome,  Sir  Giles,"  whispered  Maxwell, 
a  courtier  of  forty  years'  standing,  who  had 
spent  many  a  merry  hour  with  the  old  knight 
under  this  very  roof  in  days  of  yore,  and  who, 
albeit  a  man  of  ])eace  from  his  youth  upward, 
showed  the  marks  of  time  as  plainly  on  his 
wrinkled  face  and  snowy  locks  as  did  his  more 
adventurous  comrade,  without  however  attain- 
ing the  dignified  and  stately  bearing  of  the 
veteran  warrior.  "Welcome!  The  king 
spoke  of  you  but  yesterday.  His  majesty 
will  be  indeed  glad  to  see  you.  Fair  ladies, 
you  may  enter  at  once.  The  dragon  that 
watched  over  the  gardens  of  the  Hosperides 
neglected  his  post  under  the  dazzling  ra)'s 
of  beauty,  whilst  he  was  but  Jupiter's  usher 
of  the  black  rod  !  " 

Maxwell  esteemed  himself  only  second  to 
his  royal  master  in  classical  lore,  and  j)iqued 
himself  on  two  things  in  the  world — the 
whiteness  of  his  laced  ruffles  and  the  labori- 
ous pedantry  of  his  com])liments. 

Grace  smiled.  "  What  a  formidable  dra- 
gon !  "  she  whispered,  with  an  arch  glance  at 
the  ancient  courtier,  that  penetrated  through 
brocade  and  embroidery — ay,  and  a  flannel 
bulwark  against  rheumatism — to  his  suscepti- 
ble old  heart.  Such  shafts  were  never  aimed 
at  him  in  vain,  but  invariably  reached  their 
mark.  Need  we  add  that  Maxwell  was  a 
confirmed  bachelor  of  many  years'  standing  ? 

Grace  pursed  up  her  pretty  mouth  into  an 
expression  of  the  gravest  decorum,  for  she 
had  now  entered  the  magic  circle,  of  which 
the  centre  was  the  king. 

It  was  indeed  a  sad  contrast  to  the  assem- 
bly she  remembered  so  well  at  Merton  Col- 
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lege.  Where  were  the  Newcastles,  the  Wiii 
chesters,  and  the  "Worcesters? — the  brilliant 
aristocracy  that  had  once  formed  thebriglitesi 
jewels  of  the  crown  ?  Where  was  Ormond's 
sagacious  courage  and  Rupert's  ready  gal- 
lantry? Lichfield's  goodly  person  and  Sir 
Jacob  Astley's  fine  old  war-worn  face  ?  Where 
were  the  nobility  and  the  chivalry  of  Eng- 
land ?  Alas  !  not  here  in  Holmby,  rallying 
round  their  king;  and  therefore  dead,  scat- 
tered, and  swept  away  from  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

Constrained  and  gloomy  countenances  sur- 
round him  now,  instead  of  those  frank, 
haughty  fronts  that  quailed  not  before  a 
sovereign's  eye,  but  ever  greeted  him  with 
manly  looks  of  loyalty  and  friendship — faces 
in  which  he  could  confide,  and  before  which  it 
was  no  shame  even  for  a  monarch  to  unbend. 
His  manner,  always  stately,  has  now^  become 
gloomy  and  reserved  to  the  extreme  of  cold- 
ness. He  cannot  but  be  aware  that  every 
word  of  his  lips,  every  glance  of  his  eye,  is 
watched  with  the  utmost  vigilance,  noted 
down,  and  in  all  probability  reported  for  the 
behoof  of  his  bitterest  enemies  ;  yet  must  he 
never  betray  his  consciousness  oi'  surveillance 
— must  never  for  an  instant  lose  his  judgment 
and  self-command. 

'Twas  but  this  very  morning  that,  taking 
his  accustomed  exercise  abroad,  accomj)anied 
by  Major-General  Browne  and  the  devout 
Carrill,  whose  zeal  to  convert  his  sovereign 
never  suffered  him  to  be  absent  a  moment 
from  his  side, — a  jjoor  squalid  woman,  carry- 
ing a  child  in  her  arms,  marked  and  scarred 
with  that  scrofulous  disease  which,  though  its 
superstitious  remedy  has  been  long  ago  dis- 
carded, bears  to  this  day  the  name  of'  king's 
evil,"  approached  the  person  of  Jier  sovereign, 
and  begged  him,  in  tones  of  ])iteous  a])peal, 
only  to  touch  her  child  that  it  might  be 
healed.  Poor  woman  !  she  had  watched  and 
waited,  and  dodged  the  park-keepers,  and 
stilled  her  own  i)anling  heart  many  a  weary 
hour,  ere  she  could  penetrate  to  the  king's 
presence;  and  she  pleaded  earnestly  now,  for 
she  had  implicit  faith  in  the  remedy. 

Charles,  ever  merciful,  ever  kindly,  and, 
like  all  his  familj-,  ever  good-natured,  listened 
patiently  to  the  poor  woman's  tale ;  and  whilst 
he  bestowed  on  her  a  broad  piece  or  two, 
borrowed  from  the  general  for  the  occasion, 
stretched  forth  his  own  royal  hand  to  heal  the 
whining  infont  of  its  malady. 
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"  Hold,  woman  !  "  exclaimed  Carrill,  indig- 
nantly interposing  liis  person  between  the 
royal  physician  and  the  little  sufferer. 
"  Wouldst  thou  blaspheme  before  the  very 
face  of  a  minister  of  the  Word  ?  "Who  can 
heal  save  He  alone,  whose  servants  we  are  ? 
And  thou,  sire ! "  he  added,  turning  roughly 
upon  the  king,  "  what  art  thou  that  thou 
shouldest  arrogate  to  thyself  the  issues  of  life 
and  death?  .Thou — a  man!  a  worm! — a 
mere  insect  crawling  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  !  Away  with  thee,  Ciiarles  Stuart !  in 
shame  and  penitence,  lest  a  worse  thing  befall 
thee  !  Have  we  not  read  the  Scriptures  ? — 
do  they  not  enjoin  us  to  '  fear  God  ?  '  " 

"And  'honor  the  king,'"  added  Charles, 
very  quietly,  and  passing  his  hand  gently 
over  the  child's  forehead.  Carrill  sank  back 
abashed,  and  the  major-general  gave  vent  to 
his  indignation  in  a  volley  of  stifled  oaths, 
which,  Paliamentarian  though  he  was,  his 
military  education  called  up  at  this  instance 
of  what  he  was  pleased  to  term  in  his  mutter- 
ings,  •  a  conceited  parson's  insubordination, 
worthy  of  tlie  strappado  !  '  " 

Tlie  king's  gloomy  countenance,  however, 
broke  into  a  melancholy  smile  when  he  rec- 
ognized the  honest  face  of  Sir  Giles  Allonby 
advancing  into  the  presence.  He  made  a 
step  forward,  and  extending  both  hands  as 
the  old  cavalier  sank  upon  his  knee,  raised 
him  to  his  feet  and  led  him  a  little  aside  from 
the  surrounding  throng,  as  though  anxious  to 
distinguish  him  by  some  especial  mark  of 
his  royal  favor.  The  devoted  Royalist's  whole 
face  brightened  at  this  instance  of  his  sover- 
eign's condescension,  and  Sir  Giles  looked 
ten  years  younger  for  the  moment  as  he 
basked  in  the  rays  of  this  declining  sun  of* 
royalty. 

"  Express  to  good  Lord  Vaux  our  sym- 
pathy and  sorrow  for  his  malady,  which  con- 
fines him  thus  to  his  chamber.  He  must 
indeed  be  ill  at  ease  when  he  fails  to  attend 
our  court,  as  well  we  know.  Tell  him  that 
we  will  ourselves  visit  him  ere  long  at  his  own 
good  house  at  Boughton.  Hark  ye.  Sir 
Giles !  I  iiave  heard  much  of  the  excellence 
of  your  bowling-green  yonder  ;  we  will  play 
a  set  once  more  for  a  broad  piece,  as  we  did 
long  ago,  in  days  that  were  somewliat  merrier 
than  these  are  now." 

He  sighed  as  he  spoke ;  and  Sir  Giles 
professed   himself,   as   indeed  he  was,  over- 
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powered  at  the  condescension  of  his  sover- 
eign. 

The  king  warmed  to  the  snlject.  He  could 
interest  himself  in  trifles  still. 

"  The  green  below  these  windows,"  said  he, 
"  is  so  badly  levelled  that  the  bowl  runs  con- 
stantly against  the  bias.  Even  my  Lord 
Pembroke  can  make  nothing  of  it,  and  you 
and  I  can  remember  him,  Sir  Giles,  many  a 
point  better  than  either  of  us.  'Tis  a  game  I 
love  well,"  added  Charles,  abstractedly  ;  "  and 
yet  methinks  'tis  but  a  type  of  the  life  of  men 
— and  kings.  How  many  are  started  fair 
upon  their  object  with  the  surest  aim  and  llie 
best  intentions  ;  how  few  ever  reach  the  goal ! 
How  the  bias  turns  this  one  aside,  and  the 
want  of  force  lets  another  die  out  in  mid 
career,  and  an  inch  more  would  make  a  third 
the  winner,  but  that  it  fails  at  the  Inst  hair's- 
breadth.  That  is  the  truest  bowl  that  can 
best  sustain  the  rubs  of  the  green.  'Tis  the 
noblest  heart  that  scorns  to  escape  from  its 
crosses,  but  can  endu7-e  as  well  as  face  the  ills 
of  life— 

richus  in  advcrsis  facile  est  contemnere  vitam, 
Fortiter  ille  facit  qui  miser  esse  potest." 

"  Very  true,  your  majesty — quite  correct," 
observed  the  delighted  Sir  Giles,  whose  Latin 
had  been  long  effaced  by  more  important  pur- 
suits. "  Every  thing  shall  be  ready  for  your 
majesty  and  in  order.  We  cannot  thank 
your  majesty  enough." 

The  old  Cavalier  was  quite  overcome  by  his 
emotion. 

'•  And  this  is  your  daughter,"  ])ursued 
Charles,  gravely  and  courteously  saluting  the 
young  lady,  who  followed  close  upon  her 
father's  steps  ;  "  a  fair  flower  from  a  staunch 
old  stem  ;  and  Mistress  Mary  Cave  too, 
whom  I  rejoice  once  more  to  welcome  to  my 
court."  But  a  cloud  passed  across  the  king's 
brow  as  he  spoke,  and  the  deep,  melancholy 
expression  darkened  his  large  eyes  as  Clary's 
face  recalled  to  him  the  light  of  happier  days 
and  the  image  of  his  absent  queen.  He 
turned  from  them  with  a  sigh,  and  they 
passed  on,  whilst  a  fresh  arrival,  and  a  fresh 
presentation  took  their  place.  His  great- 
grandfather or  his  son  would  have  detained 
somewhat  longer  in  conversation  the  two 
fairest  ladies  that  adorned  the  Court;  but 
Charles  I.  was  as  insensible  to  female  beauty 
as  James  V.  and  Charles  H.  were  too  danger- 
ously susceptible  of  its  attractions. 
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The  party  from  Boiighton'sauntered  througli 
tlie  lofty  apartments  of  the  palace,  and  en- 
tered into  conversation  with  such  of  their 
friends  and  acquaintance  as  had  passed 
through  the  Presence  Chamber.  Then  the 
heavy  coach  once  more  lumbered  tlirough  the 
courtyard,  and  they  returned  the  way  they 
came. 

Sir  Giles  was  in  high  spirits  at  the  antici- 
pation  of  his  majesty's  visit,  and  talked  of 
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nothing  else  the  whole  way  home.  Mary, 
contrary  to  her  wont,  looked  pale  and  tired, 
whilst  Grace  seemed  somewhat  abstracted 
and  occupied  with  her  own  thoughts. 

As  they  traversed  Brampton-ford  they  both 
looked  for  the  strange  fisherman,  but  lie  was 
nowliere  to  be  seen.  The  river  stole  on  quiet 
and  undisturbed,  its  surface  burnished  into 
gold  by  the  hot  afternoon  sun,  and  rijjpled 
only  by  the  kiss  of  the  stooping  swallow,  or 
the  light  track  of  the  passing  water-fly. 
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Hard  held  in  the  sinewy  grasp  of  honest 
Dymocke,  whose  features  expanded  into  grim 
smiles  with  the  excitement  of  a  rousing  gal- 
lop, the  sorrel's  regular  stride  swept  round 
the  park  at  Boughton,  despite  the  heatof  the 
afternoon  sun  and  the  hardness  of  the  ground. 
Such  a  proceeding  was,  indeed,  a  flagrant  de- 
parture from  the  rules  of  stable  discipline, 
which  would  have  enjoined  the  serving-man 
to  bring  his  charge  quietly  home,  and  bed 
him  up  incontinently  for  the  night.  To  judge, 
however,  by  Hugh's  countenance,  lie  had  good 
reasons  for  this  unusual  measure,  and  after 
half  an  hour's  walk  through  the  cool  shade  of 
the  avenues,  he  jumped  from  the  saddle  in 
the  stable-yard,  and  contemplated  the  still 
reeking  sides  of  his  favorite  with  an  expres- 
sion of  grave  and  critical  approval. 

"Ay,"  said  he,  as  the  sorrel,  after  snorting 
once  or  twice,  raised  his  excited  head,  as  if 
ready  and  willing  for  another  gallop,  "you 
could  make  some  of  them  look  pretty  foolish 
even  now.  Regular  work  and  good  food  has 
not  done  you  any  harm  since  you  left  off  your 
soldierin' ;  and  after  this  bit  cf  a  breather  to- 
night, if  you  should  be  wanted  to-morrow, 
why — whew  !  " 

The  prolonged  whistle  which  concluded 
this  soliloquy  denoted  an  idea  of  such  rapid- 
ity as  words  were  totally  inadequate  to  con- 
vey;  and  Dymocke  proceeded  to  wash  his 
charge's  feet,  and  rub  down  his  bright,  glossy 
sides  in  the  cool  air  of  the  spacious  stable- 
yard,  with  a  demeanor  of  mysterious  impor- 
tance which  argued  the  most  alarming  results. 

Now  by  a  curious  coincidence  it  so  hap- 
pened that  Faith,  desjiising  the  allurements 
of  the  buttery,  in  which  the  other  servants 
were  partaking  of  one  of  their  many  repasts, 
tri])])ed  softly  through  the  yard  on  her  way  to 
the  laundry,  one  of  those  domestic  offices  the 
vicinity  of  which  to  the  stables  off"ers  the  men 
and  maids  of  an   establishment  many  oppor- 


tunities of  innocent  gayety  and  improving  con- 
versation. It  was  not  surprising  that  Faith 
should  loiter  for  a  few  minutes  to  enjoy  the 
society  of  an  individual  with  whom  she  avow- 
edly "kept  company,"  or  that  hereditary  cu- 
riosity should  prompt  her  to  demand  the 
cause  of  the  horse's  heated  appearance,  and 
the  unusual  care  bestowed  on  him  by  his 
rider. 

"  You  do  frighten  one  so,  sergeant,"  said 
Faith,  addressing  her  swain  by  his  title  of 
brevet  rank,  with  a  coy  look  and  one  of  her 
sweetest  smiles — such  a  look  and  smile  as 
argued  ulterior  intentions.  "  It  gave  me 
quite  a  turn  to  see  you  as  I  did  from  Mistress 
Grace's  window  coming  round  the  Cedars  at 
such  a  breakneck  rate.  Is  any  thing  the  mat- 
ter, Hugh  ?  "  she  added,  anxiously.  "  You're 
not  going  to  leave  us  again  for  sure  ?  " 

Dymocke  was  splashing  and  hissing  for 
hard  life.  He  paused,  winked  ominously  in 
his  questioner's  face,  and,  shifting  the  bucket 
of  water  to  the  off-side,  set  to  work  again 
more  vigorously  than  before. 

She  had  not  "  kept  company  "  with  him  all 
these  months  without  knowing  exactly  how 
to  manage  him.  She  pulled  a  bunch  of  green 
leaves  for  the  sorrel,  caressed  him  admiringly, 
and,  looking  askance  at  Dymocke's  stooping 
figure,  addressed  her  conversation  to  the 
horse. 

"  Poor  fellow  ! "  she  said,  smoothing  his 
glossy  neck,  "  how  you  must  miss  your  mas- 
ter. He  wouldn't  have  rode  you  so  unmerci- 
fully such  a  baking  day  as  this.  I  wonder 
where  he  is  now,  poor  young  man.  Far 
enough  away,  I'll  be  bound,  or  you  wouldn't 
be  put  upon  as  you've  been  this  blessed  after- 
noon." 

The  taunt  rankled.  Hugh  looked  u])  from 
his  ojierations. 

"  Tiiere's  reason  for  it.  Mistress  Faith  ;  take 
my  word,  there's  reason  for  it,  though  you 
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can't  expect  to  be  told  the  whys  and  the 
wherefores  every  time  as  one  of  our  horses 
gets  a  gallop." 

There  icas  a  mystery,  then.  To  a  woman 
such  an  admission  was  in  itself  a  challenge. 
Faith  vowed  to  know  all  about  it  ere  she  slept 
that  night. 

A  sprig  of  green  remained  in  her  hand. 
She  pulled  it  asunder  pensively,  leaf  by  leaf, 
and  heaved  one  or  two  deep  sighs.  She 
knew  her  man  thoroughly;  despite  his  vine- 
gar face  his  heart  was  as  soft  as  butter  to  the 
sex. 

"  Ah,  Hugh,"  she  said,  "  it's  an  anxious 
time  for  us  poor  women,  that  sits  and  cries 
our  eyes  out,  when  you  men  you've  nothing 
to  brood  over.  I  was  in  hopes  the  troubles 
was  all  done  now.  Whatever  should  I  do  to 
lose  you  again,  dear  ?  Tell  me,  Hugh,  least- 
ways, it's  nothing  up  about  yourself,  is  it  ?  " 

Faith's  eyes  were  very  soft  and  pretty,  and 
she  used  them  at  this  juncture  with  consider- 
able skill. 

Dymocke  looked  up,  undoubtedly  mollified. 

"  Well,  it's  nothing  about  myself — there  !  " 
he  grunted  out,  in  a  rough  voice. 

A  step  was  gained ;  he  had  made  an  ad- 
mission. She  would  wheedle  it  all  out  of  him 
now  before  the  supper-bell  rang. 

"Nor  yet  the  captain,"  exclaimed  Faith, 
clasping  her  hands  in  an  agony  of  affected 
alarm.  "  Say  it's  not  the  captain,  Hugh,  for 
any  sake.  Oh,  my  poor  young  mistress ! 
Say  it's  not  the  captain,  or  major,  or  what- 
ever he  be;  only  say  the  word,  Hugh,  that 
he's  safe." 

"Well,  he's  safe  enough  as  yet,  for  the  mat- 
ter of  that,"  answered  Hugh,  saying  the  word, 
however,  with  considerable  unwillingness.  In 
such  a  "  pumping  "  process  as  the  present  the 
struggles  of  the  victim  are  the  more  painful 
from  his  total  inability  to  escape. 

"  As  ye,t,  Hugh  ?  "  repeated  the  operator  ; 
"as  yet 7  Then  you  know  something  about 
him  ?  you  know  where  he  is  ?  you've  heard  of 
him?  he's  alive  and  well?  he's  come  back 
from  abroad  ?  he's  in  England  ?  perhaps  he's 
in  Northamptonshire  even  now  ?  " 

Dymocke's  whole  attention  seemed  bent  on 
his  currycomb  and  accompanying  sibilations. 

Faith  set  her  lips  tight. 

"  Sergeant  Dymocke,"  she  said,  with  an  air 
of  solemn  warning,  "  you  and  me  has  kept 
company  now  for  many  a  long  day,  and  none 
can  say  as  I've  so  much  as  looked  over  my 
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shoulder  at  ever  a  young  man  but  yourself. 
There's  Master  Snood,  the  mercer  in  North- 
ampton, and  long  Will  Bucksfoot,  the  wild 
forester  at  Rockingham,  as  has  been  down 
scores  and  scores  of  times  on  their  bended 
knees  to  me  to  say  the  word,  and  I  never  said 
the  word,  and  I  never  wouldn't.  I  wont  say 
what  I've  thought,  and  I  wont  say  what  I've 
hoped ;  but  if  things  is  to  end  as  they've  be- 
gun between  you  and  me,  I  wouldn't  answer 
for  the  consequences  I " 

With  this  mysterious  and  comprehensive 
threat.  Faith  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears,  and 
burying  her  face  in  her  apron,  wept  aloud, 
refusing  to  be  comforted. 

Another  point  gained.  She  had  dexter- 
ously shifted  her  ground,  and  put  him  in  the 
position  of  the  suppliant. 

He  was  forced  to  abandon  his  horse  and 
console  her  to  the  best  of  his  abilities,  with 
awkward  caresses  and  blunt  assurances  of 
affection.  By  degrees  the  sobs  became  less 
frequent ;  certain  vague  hints,  tending  to  hy- 
meneal results,  produced,  as  usual,  a  sedative 
effect.  Peace  was  established,  and  Faith  re- 
turned to  the  attack  much  invigorated  by  the 
tears  that  had  so  relieved  her  feelings. 

"  Of  course  you'd  trust  a  wife  with  every 
thing  you  knew,"  observed  Faith,  in  answer 
to  an  observation  of  Dymocke's,  which  we  are 
bound  to  admit  was  not  marked  by  his  usual 
caution.  "  And  the  major  is  come  back  ?  " 
she  added,  in  her  most  coaxing  accents  and 
with  her  sunniest  smile. 

"  Yes.  he's  back,"  said  Hugh,  laconically. 

"  And  you've  seen  him  ?  "  added  Faith,  who 
felt  she  was  winning  easy. 

Hugh  nodded. 

"  This  afternoon  ?  " 

Another  nod,  implying  a  cautious  affirma- 
tive. 

"  Where  ?  " 

"  Close  by,  at  Brampton.  The  horse 
knowed  him  at  once,  for  all  his  disguise.  It 
was  beautiful  to  see  the  dumb  creature's  af- 
fection," urged  Hugh,  emphatically. 

"  Disguised,  was  he  ?  "  echoed  Faith,  de- 
lighted with  the  result  of  her  perseverance. 
"  Where  had  he  come  from  ?  where  was  he 
going  to  ?  what  was  he  doing  ?  You  may  as 
well  tell  me  all  about  it  now,  Hugh.  Come, 
out  with  it;   there's  a  dear." 

Out  it  all  came,  indeed,  as  a  secret  gener- 
ally does,  much  to  the  relief  of  the  proprietor 
and  the  satisfaction  of  the  curious.     Like  a 
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goat-skin  of  Spanish  wine  in  which  the  point 
of  a  mountaineer's  knife  has  been  dexterously 
inserted,  there  is  a  httle  frothing  and  bub- 
bling at  first,  then  a  few  precious  drops  ooze 
throiigli  tlie  orifice,  and  anon  a  fine,  generous 
stream  comes  flowing  out  continuouslj-  till  the 
skin  is  emptied. 

So  Faith  learned  tliat  the  shabby  fisherman 
at  Brampton-ford  was  none  other  than  Major 
Bosville ;  that  he  was  waiting  there  with  a 
political  oljject,  which  it  would  be  more  than 
his  life's  worth  to  disclose;  that  he  had  been 
fishing  there  for  two  whole  days,  and  had  not 
achieved  the  object  for  which  he  had  come ; 
that  the  ladies  and  Sir  Giles  had  been  within 
ten  yards  of  him,  and  never  recognized  him  ; 
and  lastl)',  that  the  sorrel's  attachment  to  his 
master  was  not  to  be  o!)literated  by  time,  nor 
to  be  deceived  by  a])pearances. 

"  It  was  a  sight  to  do  your  eyes  good,  my 
dear,"  said  Hugh,  stroking  the  horse's  nose, 
"  to  see  him  break  away  from  me  and  gallop 
all  round  the  miller's  close,  as  if  he'd  never 
be  caught  or  tamed  again,  and  then  trotting 
up  to  Major  Humphrey  as  if  he'd  been  a  dog, 
and  neighing  for  joy,  and  rubbing  his  head 
against  his  master,  and  the  major  looking 
a'most  as  pleased  as  the  horse.  They've 
more  sense  and  more  affection,  too,  than  many 
human  beings,"  added  Hugh,  impressively; 
"and  now  you  needn't  to  be  told,  my  dear, 
why  I  gave  him  this  bit  of  a  turn  to  keep  his 
pipes  clear  in  case  of  accidents.  He  might  be 
wanted  to-morrow,  or  he  might  7io!';  and  if 
so  be  that  he  were,  it  shall  never  be  said  that 
he  came  out  of  this  stable  and  wasn't  fit  to 
save  a  man's  life.  They're  like  the  female 
sex,  my  dear,  in  many  particulars,  but  in  none 
so  much  as  this.  It's  ruling  them  well  and 
working  of  them  easy  that  makes  them  good; 
but  it's  ruling  them  strict  and  working  of 
them  hard  that  makes  them  heifer." 

With  this  philosophical  axiom,  the  result, 
doubtless,  of  much  attentive  observation,  Dy- 
mocke  clothed  uj)  the  sorrel,  and  let  him  into 
the  stable,  whilst  Faith,  with  an  expression 
of  deeper  anxiety  than  often  troubled  her 
pretty  face,  tripped  away  to  her  mistress' 
room,  and,  to  the  best  of  our  belief,  never 
visited  the  laundry  after  all. 

Grace  had  to  be  dressed  for  supper.  In 
those  simple  days  people  supped  by  daylight 
in  the  summer,  and  revised  their  toilets  care- 
fully for  the  meal,  much  as  they  dress  for 
dinner   now;   and   in   those  days,  as  in  the 


present,  a  lady's  "back  hair"  was  a  source  of 
much  manual  labor  to  her  maid,  and  much 
mental  anxiety  to  herself. 

Though  Faith  worked  away  at  the  el)or 
masses  with  an  unmerciful  number  of  jerks 
and  twitches  and  an  unusually  hard  brush, 
she  did  not  succeed  in  exciting  the  attention 
of  the  sufferer,  who  sat  patient  and  motion- 
less in  her  hands — not  even  looking  at  her- 
self in  the  glass. 

Faith  heaved  one  or  two  surprisingly  deep 
sighs,  and  even  ventured  upon  a  catching  of 
the  breath,  such  as  with  ladies  of  her  profes- 
sion is  the  usual  jirecursor  to  a  flood  of  tears, 
but  without  the  slightest  effect.  Grace  never 
lifted  her  eyes  from  the  point  of  her  foot, 
which  peejied  out  beneath  her  robe. 

At  lengtli,  the  waiting-maid  pressed  her 
hand  against  her  side,  with  an  audible  ex- 
pression of  ])ain. 

"What's  the  matter,  Faith?"  said  lier 
mistress,  turning  round,  with  a  wondering, 
abstracted  gaze,  which  brightened  into  one 
of  curiosity  as  she  marked  the  excited  expres- 
sion of  her  attendant's  countenance. 

"Nothing,  ma'am,"  replied  Faith,  with  an- 
other catching  of  the  breath,  real  enough  this 
time ;  "  leastways  nothing's  the  matter  at 
present,  though  what's  to  come  of  it  good- 
ness only  knows.  O  Mistress  Grace!  Mis- 
tress Grace!  "  she  added,  letting  all  the  "back 
hair"  down  en  masse,  and  clas])ing  her  two 
hands  upon  her  bosom,  "  wlio  d'ye  ihink's 
come  back  again?  who  d'ye  think's  within  a 
mile  of  this  house  at  this  blessed  minute? 
who  d'ye  think's  been  disguised  and  fishing 
by  Brampton  mill  this  very  day?  and  the 
sorrel  knew  him  though  nobody  else  didn't, 
and  all  the  troubles  that  was  clean  gone  and 
over  is  to  begin  again ;  and  who  d'ye  think 
it  is.  Mistress  Grace,  that  might  be  walking 
up  the  stairs  and  into  this  very  room  even 
now?  " 

Startling  as  was  tlie  possibility,  Grace 
seemed  to  contemplate  it  with  wondrous 
calmness.  Though  she  was  blushing  deeply, 
she  exhibited  no  signs  of  surprise  or  alarm  as 
she  asked  very  quietly,  "  Who  ?  " 

"  Why,  who  but  Major  Humphrey?"  re- 
plied Faith,  trium])hanlly.  "Now,  don't  ye 
take  on.  Mistress  Grace,  my  sweet  young 
lady,  don't  you  go  for  to  frighten  yourself, 
there's  a  dear!  It's  Dymocke  that  saw  him; 
and  the  sergeant's  a  discreet  man,  you  know, 
and  as  true  as  steel.     And  he  says  the  major 
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looked  so  worn  and  thin,  and  as  pale  as  a 
ghost.  But  the  horse,  lie  knew  him,  bless 
his  sorrel  skin ;  and  the  sergeant  says  he 
wouldn't  have  discovered  the  major  himself, 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  dumb  animal.  It's 
as  much  as  his  life's  worth  to  be  here,  Mis- 
tress Grace,  so  the  sergeant  says;  and  the 
Roundheads — that's  the  rebels,  as  we  was 
used  to  call  them — the  Parliamentarians  (wise 
and  godly  men,  too,  some  of  them)  would 
shoot  ium  to  death  as  soon  as  ever  they  set 
eyes  on  him  ;  but  don't  you  worrit  and  fret 
yourself,  Mistress  Grace,  don't  ye  now!" 

Grace  received  the  intelligence  with  sur- 
prising composure.  "  lie  teas  looking  dread- 
fully altered,"  she  muttered  to  herself;  but 
she  only  told  Fcith  that  if  this  very  improb- 
able story  were  really  true,  it  was  incumbent 
on  the  ])ossessor  of  so  deadly  a  secret  to 
bridle  her  tongue,  and  not  allow  the  slightest 
hint  to  escape  that  might  be  the  means  of 
throwing  Bosville  into  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
mies; and  she  went  down  to  supper  with  an 
unfaltering  step  and  an  air  of  outward  com- 
posure that  astonished  and  even  somewhat 
displeased  her  susceptible  handmaiden. 

"  She  can't  care  for  him  one  morsel,"  said 
Faith,  as  she  folded  up  her  lady's  things  and 
put  them  carefully  awaj'.  The  girl  had  no 
idea  of  the  power  possessed  by  some  natures 
to  "suffer  and  be  still."  In  a  parallel  case 
she  would  have  cried  her  own  eyes  out,  she 
thought,  and  it  would  have  done  her  good. 
She  did  not  know,  and  would  not  have  ap- 
preciated, the  "  enduring  faculty"  that  seems 
most  fully  developed  in  the  two  extreme 
races  of  the  patrician  and  the  savage,  and 
esteemed  lierself  doubtless  happier  without 
the  pride  that  dries  our  tears,  'tis  true,  but 
dries  them  much  in  the  same  way  that  the 
red-liot  searing-iron  scorches  up  and  stanches 
the  stream  from  a  gaping  wound.  Grace 
possessed  her  share  of  this  well-born  quality, 
for  all  her  gentle  manner  and  her  quiet  voice ; 
nor  did  she  ever  draw  more  largely  upon  her 
stores  of  self-command  than  while  she  sat 
opposite  Sir  Giles  at  supper  that  evening,  and 
filled  out  liis  "dish  of  claret"  again  and 
again  with  her  own  pretty  hands.  She 
thought  the  meal  never  would  be  over.  This 
stanch  old  Cavalier  was  in  unusual  spirits 
with  the  prospect  of  his  majesty's  visit,  and 
laughed  and  joked  .with  his  thoughtful  "  Gra- 
cey,"  so  perseveringly  as  almost  to  drive  her 
■wild.     She   absolutely  tliirsted  for   solitude, 
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and  the  enjoyment,  if  such  it  could  be  called, 
of  her  own  thoughts.  But  su])pcr  was  over 
at  last.  Sir  Giles,  leaning  back  in  his  high 
carved  chair,  sank  to  his  usual  slumber,  and 
Grace  was  free  to  come  and  go  unnoticed,  for 
Lord  Vaux  was  still  on  a  sick-bed,  and  Mnry 
Cave,  pleading  fatigue  and  indisposition,  had 
remained  in  her  own  chamber. 

Now,  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  although 
neither  of  the  ladies  who  occupied  Lord 
Vaux's  roomy  old  coach  had  immediately  rec- 
ognized the  disgifised  fisherman  at  Bramp- 
ton mill,  a  certain  instinctive  consciousness 
of  his  identity  had  come  upon  each  of  them 
at  the  same  instant;  and  it  is  no  less  singular 
that  neither  of  them  should  have  offered  the 
slightest  hint  of  her  suspicions  to  her  com- 
panion; and  that,  although  the  manner  of 
each  was  more  affectionate  than  usual,  by  a 
sort  of  tacit  understanding  they  should  have 
avoided  one  another's  society  for  the  rest  of 
the  day. 

Thus  it  came  to  ])ass  that  Mary,  who  never 
used  to  be  tired,  went  to  her  own  room  im- 
mediately she  returned  from  Holmby,  and 
begged  she  might  not  be  disturbed  even  by 
the  "burnt  posset,"  which  was  our  ancestors' 
jolly  substitute  for  a  "  cup  of  tea." 

It  may  seem  strange  that  Mistress  Cave 
should  have  been  so  ignorant  of  Bosville's 
movements,  and  that  she  of  all  women  should 
have  been  so  startled  l)y  his  unexpected  ap- 
pearance in  Northamptonshire ;  but,  truth  to 
tell,  Mary  had  long  censed  to  know  his  inten- 
tions, or  to  be  consulted  as  of  old  about  his 
every  action.  Though  he  had  written  to 
her  frequently,  all  correspondence  from  the 
queen's  court  was  so  carefully  watched,  that 
his  letters  never  reached  their  destination; 
and  the  same  cause  had  intercepted  an  e])istle 
which,  after  a  long  interval  of  suspense, 
proud  Mary  Cave  had  brought  herself  to 
write  to  the  man  whose  absence  she  was  as- 
tonished to  find  she  bore  so  impatiently.  It 
was  galling,  doubtless,  but  it  was  none  the 
less  true.  When  she  parted  from  him  at 
Exeter,  there  was  indeed  every  probability 
that  in  those  troublous  times  they  might 
never  meet  again  on  earth;  and  this  se])ara- 
tion  she  could  not  but  feel  was  a  most  un- 
pleasant contingency.  Nay,  it  was  actually 
painful,  and  many  a  secret  tear  it  cost  her. 
This  it  Mas  which  had  made  her  so  cold  and 
haughty  till  he  actually  bid  her  farewell;  and 
how  often  since  had  she  wished,  till  her  heart 
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ached,  that  she  could  live  those  few  days  over 
again !  As  month  after  month  passed  on 
without  further  tidings,  she  seemed  to  feel 
her  loss  more  and  more.  Self-reproach, 
curiosity,  and  pique  combined  to  make  her 
think  and  ponder  on  the  absent  one,  whose 
merits,  both  of  mind  and  body,  seemed  to 
come  out  so  vividly  now  that  it  was  possible 
they  belonged  to  lier  no  longer. 

Mary  was  no  dull  observer  of  human  na- 
ture, and  she  knew  well  that  if  she  really 
cared  to  retain  his  affectidns,  she  had  been 
playing  a  somewhat  dangerous  game.  Had 
he  been  employed  in  the  alarms  and  excite- 
ment of  warfare,  subjected  day  by  day  to  the 
ennobling  influence  of  danger,  his  higher  and 
better  feelings  kept  awake  by  the  inspiring 
stimulus  of  military  glory,  and  the  deepest, 
truest  affections  of  his  lieart,  enhanced  as 
they  always  are  by  the  daily  habit  of  looking 
death  in  the  face,  she  felt  she  would  have 
reigned  in  that  heart  more  imperiously  than 
ever;  but  the  case  was  quite  different  now. 
He  was  living  in  the  atmos])here  of  a  pleas- 
ure-loving and  profligate  court.  He  was 
subjected  to  just  so  much  excitement  and 
dissipation  ds  would  serve  to  distract  his 
thoughts,  just  80  much  interesting  employ- 
ment as  would  forbid  his  mind  from  dwelling 
continuously  upon  any  single  topic.  From 
his  position  he  was  sure  to  be  courted  by 
the  great,  and  with  his  person  to  be  wel- 
comed by  the  fair.  To  do  him  justice,  he 
had  ever  shown  himself    sufHciently   callous 

to  the   latter  temptation,  and  yet Mary 

remembered  the  wit  and  the  attractions  of 
those  French  ladies  amongst  whom  she  had 
spent  her  youth  ;  she  even  caught  herself  re- 
calling his  admiration  of  one  or  two  of  her 
own  accomplishments  derived  ft-om  that 
source.  He  might  find  others  fairer  than 
she  was  now — kinder  than  she  had  ever  been 
— some  gentle  heart  would  be  sure  to  love 
him  dearly,  and  the  very  intensity  of  its  af- 
fection would  win  his  in  return  ;  and  then 
indeed  he  would  be  lost  to  her  altogether  : 
slie  would  rather  he  was  lyivg  dead  and 
buried  yonder  on  Naseby  field !  And  yet, 
no!  no! — any  thing  were  belter  than  that. 
Mary  was  startled  at  the  bitterness  and  the 
strength  of  her  own  passions.  It  was  fright- 
ful !  il  was  humiliating!  it  was  unwomanly  to 
feel  like  this.  Was  she  weaker  as  she  grew 
older,  that  she  could  thus  confess  to  herself  so 
deep  an  interest  in  one  who  might  perhaps  al- 


ready have  forgotten  her  ?  She  liad  not  loved 
Falkland  so — that  was  a  pure,  lofty,  and  en- 
nobling sentiment — there  was  much  more  uf 
the  earthly  element  in  this  strange,  wild  fas- 
cination. Perhaps  it  was  none  the  less  dear 
— none  the  less  dangerous  on  tliat  account. 

So  she  resolved  that  whatever  cause  had 
brought  him  back  at  last  (for  too  surely  she 
felt  the  disguised  fisherman  was  no  other 
than  Bosville),  she  at  least  would  appear  to 
be  ignorant  and  careless  of  his  movements. 
Till  his  long  silence  was  explained,  of  course 
he  could  be  nothing  to  her  ;  and,  even  then,  if 
people  could  forget  for  two  whole  years,  other 
people  could  forget  altogether.  Yes,  il  would 
be  far  better  so.  He  must  be  changed  indeed 
not  to  have  spoken  to  her  that  very  day  by 
the  water  side.  Then  she  remembered  what 
Grace  had  said  about  the  knot  of  pink  ribbon  ; 
and,  womanlike,  after  judging  him  so  harshly, 
her  heart  smote  her  for  her  unkindness,  and 
she  wept. 

The  sun  was  sinking  below  the  horizon 
when  Grace  stepj)ed  out  upon  the  terrace  at 
Boughton,  and  wrapping  a  scarf  around  her 
shoulders,  paced  slowly  away  for  a  stroll  in 
the  cool  atmosphere  and  refreshing  breezes 
of  the  park.  It  was  delicious  to  get  into  the 
pure  evening  air  after  the  hot  drive  and  the 
crowded  court,  and  Sir  Giles'  interminable 
supper;  to  be  alone  once  more  under  God's 
heaven,  and  able  to  think  undisturbed.  The 
deer  were  already  couching  for  the  night 
amongst  the  fern,  the  rooks  had  gone  home 
hours  ago,  but  a  solitary  and  belated  heron, 
high  up  in  the  calm  sky,  was  winging  his 
soft,  silent  way  towards  the  flush  of  sunset 
which  crimsoned  all  the  west.  It  was  the 
hour  of  peace  and  repose,  when  Nature  sub- 
sides to  a  dreamy  stillness  ere  she  sinks  to 
her  majestic  sleep — when  the  ox  lies  down  in 
his  pasture,  and  the  wild  bird  is  hushed  on 
the  bough — when  all  is  at  rest  on  earth  save 
only  the  restless  human  heart,  which  will 
never  know  peace  but  in  the  grave. 

Grace  threaded  the  stems  of  the  tall  old 
trees,  her  foot  falling  lightly  upon  the  mossy 
sward,  her  Avhite  figure  glancing  ghostlike 
in  and  out  the  dusky  avenues,  her  fair  brow, 
from  which  she  put  back  the  masses  of  hair 
with  both  hands,  cooling  in  the  evening 
breeze. 

What  did  she  here?  She  scarce  knew 
herself  why  she  had  sought  this  woodland 
solitude — why  she  had  been  so  restless,  so 


impatient,  so  dissatisfied  with  every  thing  and 
everybody,  so  longing  to  be  alone.  Deeply 
she  j)ondured  on  Faith's  narrative,  though 
indeed  she  had  guessed  the  truth  long  before 
her  handmaiden's  confidences.  Much  she 
wondered  what  lie  was  doing  here — whence 
had  he  come  ? — when  was  he  going  away? — 
what  was  this  political  mystery  in  which  fool- 
ish Faith  believed  so  implicitly  ?  Why  was 
he  in  Northamptonshire  at  all  ?  Was  there 
a  chance  of  his  wandering  here  to-night  to 
visit  his  old  haunts  ? — and  if  he  should,  what 
was  that  to  her?  The  girl's  cheek  flushed, 
though  she  was  alone,  with  mingled  pain  and 
pride  as  she  reflected  that  she  had  given  her 
heart  unasked.  No!  not  quite  given  it,  but 
suffered  it  to  wander  sadly  out  of  her  own 
control ;  and  that,  though  she  was  better  now, 
there  had  been  a  time  when  she  cared  for 
him  a  great  deal  more  than  was  good  for  her. 
W^ell,  it  was  over,  and  yet  she  should  like  to 
see  him  once  again,  she  confessed,  if  it  were 
only  to  wish  him  "  good-by."  Were  there 
fairies  still  on  earth  ?  Could  it  be  possible 
her  wish  was  granted  ?     There  he  was  I 

Grace's  heart  beat  violently,  and  her  breath 
came  and  went  very  quick  as  the  dark  figure 
of  a  man  emerged  from  the  shade  of  an  old 
oak  under  which  he  had  been  standing,  not 
ten  paces  from  her.  She  almost  repented  of 
her  wish,  that  seemed  to  have  been  accorded 
so  readily.  Poor  Grace  !  there  was  no  occa- 
sion for  penitence ;  ere  he  had  made  three 
strides  towards  her  she  had  recognized  him  ; 
and  it  was  with  a  voice  in  which  disappoint- 
ment struggled  with'  unfeigned  surprise,  that 
she  exclaimed,  "  Captain  Effingham  !  " 

He  doffed  his  hat,  and  begged  her,  with 
the  old  manly  courtesy  she  remembered  so 
well,  not  to  be  alarmed.  "  His  duty,"  he 
said,  "  had  brought  him  into  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
of  visiting  the  haunts  of  those  who  had  once 
been  so  kind  to  liim  before  these  unhappy 
troubles  had  turned  his  best  friends  to  stran- 
gers, if  not  to  enemies."  His  voice  shook  as 
lie  spoke,  and  Grace  could  not  forbear  ex- 
tending her  hand  to  him  ;  as  she  touched  his 
it  was  like  ice,  and  he  trembled,  that  iron 
soldier,  as  if  he  were  cold. 

Darkness  was  coming  on  apace,  yet  even  in 
the  fading  light  Grace  could  not  but  see  how 
hardly  Time  had  dealt  with  her  old  admirer 
— an  admirer  of  whom,  altiiough  undeclared, 
her  womanly  instinct  had  been  long  ago  con- 
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scious   as  a  very   devoted   and  a  very  worthy 


George's  whole  countenance  had  deepened 
into  the  marked  lines  and  grave  expression  of 
middle  age.  The  hair  and  beard,  once  so 
raven  black,  were  now  grizzled;  and  although 
the  tall,  strong  form  was  square  and  erect  as 
ever,  its  gestures  had  lost  the  buoyant  elas- 
ticity of  youth,  and  had  acquired  the  slow 
and  somewhat  listless  air  of  those  who  have 
outlived  their  prime. 

He  seemed  to  have  got  something  to  com- 
municate, yet  he  walked  by  her  side  with- 
out uttering  another  syllable.  Grace  looked 
down  at  the  ground,  and  could  not  mark  the 
sidelong  gaze  of  deep,  melancholy  tenderness 
with  which  he  regarded  her  beautiful  profile 
and  shapely  form.  The  silence  became  very 
embarrassing  ;  after  the  second  turn  she  began 
to  get  quite  frightened. 

He  spoke  at  last  as  it  seemed  with  a  mighty 
effort,  and  in  a  low,  choking  voice. 

"  You  are  surj)rised  to  see  me,  Mistress 
Grace,  and  with  reason  ;  perhaps  I  am  guilty 
of  presumption  in  even  entering  your  kins- 
man's domain.  Well,  it  is  for  the  last  time. 
Forgive  me  if  I  have  startled  you,  or  intruded 
on  your  solitude.  May  I  speak  to  you  for 
five  minutes?  I  will  not  detain  you  long. 
Believe  me,  I  never  expected  to  see  you  here 
to-night." 

"  Then  why  on  earth  did  you  come  ?  "  was 
Grace's  very  natural  reflection,  but  slie  only 
bowed  and  faltered  out  a  few  words  expressive 
of  her  willingness  to  hear  all  he  iiad  got  to 
say. 

"  I  only  arrived  to-day  at  Northampton," 
he  proceeded,  calming  as  he  went  on ;  "I 
have  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
division  of  the  army,  to  watch  this  district, 
and  preserve  the  peace  of  his  majesty  and 
his  parliament.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  a  conspiracj' is  being  organized  to  plunge 
this  country  once  more  in  civil  war.  Suspi- 
cious persons  are  about." 

Grace  glanced  sharply  at  liim. 

"  My  troojiers  are  even  now  scouring  the 
country  to  arrest  a  messenger  from  France, 
of  whom  I  have  received  information.  It  is 
sad  work,  my  duty  will  compel  me  to  hang 
him  to  the  nearest  tree." 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  failing  light  pre- 
vented his  seeing  how  pale  she  had  turned. 

"  Believe  me,  Mistress  Grace,  it  is  hopeless 
for  the  '  Malignants '  to  stir  up  civil  war  again. 
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His  majesty's  Parliament  will  act  for  the 
safety  of  his  majesty's  person,  and  it  will  he 
my  dutv,  with  the  large  force  I  command,  to 
escort  him  in  security  to  the  neighborhood  of 
London." 

Grace  listened  attentively — the  little  Royal- 
ist was  h.alf  frightened,  and  half  indignant  at 
the  calm  tone  of  conscious  power  in  which  the 
successful  soldier  of  the  Parliament  announced 
his  intentions. 

Effingham  paused,  as  if  to  gather  courage, 
then  proceeded,  speaking  very  ra])idly,  and 
looking  studiously  aw'ay  from  the  j)erson  he 
addressed. 

"You  hr\ve  never  known.  Mistress  Grace, 
God  forbid  you  ever  should  know,  such  suffer- 
ing and  such  anxiety  as  I  have. experienced 
now  for  many  long  months.  I  did  not  come 
here  to-night  to  tell  you  this.  I  did  not  come 
here  expecting  to  see  you  at  all.  It  was 
weak,  I  grant  you,  and  unmanly,  but  I  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  wandering  near 
your  home  once  again,  of  watching  the  house 
in  which  you  Avere,  and  perhaps  looking  on  the 
light  that  shone  from  your  window.  I  am  no 
lovesick  swain,  Mistress  Grace,"  he  added, 
smiling  bitterly,  "  with  my  rough  soldier's 
manners  and  my  gray  hair;  but  I  plead 
guilty  to  this  one  infatuation,  and  you  may 
despise  me  for  it  if  you  will.  Well !  as  I  have 
met  you  to-night,  I  will  tell  you  all — listen. 
Ever  since  I  have  known  you,  I  have  loved 
you,  God  help  me!  better  than  my  own  soul. 
You  will  never  know,  Grace,  you  sliall  never 
know,  how  truly,  ])0W  dearly,  how  worse  than 
madly — I  feel  it  is  hopeless — I  feel  it  is  no  use 
— that  I  can  never  be  more  to  you  than  the 
successful  rebel,  the  etiemy  that  is  only  not 
hated  because  you  are  too  gentle  and  kind  to 
hate  any  human  being.  Many  a  weary  day 
have  I  longed  to  tell  you  this  and  so  to  bid 
you  farewell,  and  see  you  never  more.  It  is 
over  now,  and  I  am  ha])pier  for  the  confes- 
sion. God  bless  you,  Grage !  If  you  could 
have  cared  for  me  I  should  have  been  worthy 
of  you — it  cannot  be — I  shall  never  forget 
you — farewell ! " 

He  raised  her  hand,  pressed  it  once  to  his 
h'ps,  and  ere  she  had  recovered  from  her  as- 
tonishm.ent  he  was  gone. 

Grace  looked  wildly  around  her,  as  one  who 
wakes  from  a  dream.  It  seemed  like  a  dream 
indeed,  but  she  still  heard  the  tramp  of  his 
step  as  he  walked  away  in  the  calm  night,  and, 
listening  for  a  few  minutes  after  he  was  gone, 
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distinguished  the   clatter  of  a  horse's  hoofs 
on  the  hard  road  leading  to  Northampton. 


Grace  was  utterly  bewildered  and  confused. 
There  was  something  not  unpleasant  in  the 
sensation  too.  Long  ago,  though  she  was  a 
good  deal  afraid  of  it,  she  had  hugely  admired 
that  stern,  enthusiastic  nature,  but  the  image 
of  another  had  prevented  the  impression  rip- 
ening into  any  feeling  deeper  than  interest 
and  esteem.  And  now  to  discover  for  a  cer- 
tainty that  she  had  subjugated  that  strong, 
brave  heart,  that  the  rebel  warrior  had  been 
worshii)ping  her,  in  secret  all  those  long 
months,  in  the  midst  of  his  dangers  and  his 
victories,  tliat  her  influence  had  softened  his 
rigor  to  many  a  Royalist,  and  that  he  had 
saved  her  own  dear  old  father  at  Naseby  for 
her  sake, — all  this  was  any  thing  but  disa- 
greeable to  that  innate  love  of  dominion 
which  exists  in  the  gentlest  of  her  sex,  and 
such  a  conquest  as  that  of  the  famous  Parlia- 
mentary general  (for  to  that  rank  George  had 
speedily  risen)  was  one  that  any  woman  might 
be  jiroud  of,  and  was  indeed  a  soothing  salve 
to  her  heart,  wounded  and  mortified  by  the 
neglect  of  another.  But  then  the  danger  to 
that  other  smote  her  with  a  chill  and  sicken- 
ing apprehension.  It  could  be  none  but  Bos- 
ville  that  had  been  seen  and  suspected  by  the 
keen-eyed  Parliamentarians.  He  might  be  a 
prisoner  even  now,  and  she  shuddered  as  she 
reflected  on  that  ghastly  observation  of  Effing- 
ham about  the  nearest  tree.  Word  l)y  word, 
she  recalled  his  conversation,  and  the  de- 
sign upon  the  king's  liberty,  which  she  had 
somewhat  overlooked  in  the  contemj^lation  of 
more  personal  topics,  assumed  a  frigiitful  im- 
portance as  she  remembered  that  she  was 
the  de])ositary  of  this  important  intelligence. 
What  ought  she  to  do  ?  Though  Effingham 
had  trusted  her,  he  had  extorted  no  promise 
of  secrecy,  and  as  she  had  always  been  taught 
besides  that  her  first  duty  was  towards  her 
sovereign,  there  was  no  time  for  consideration. 
What  was  to  be  done  .P  The  king  was  in 
danger — Bosville  was  in  danger — and  she 
alone  had  the  knowledge,  though  without  the 
power  of  prevention.  What  was  she  to  do? 
What  could  she  do  ?  She  was  completely  at 
her  wits'  end  I 

In  this  predicament  Grace's  proceedings 
were  characteristic,  if  not  conclusive;  she  first 
of  all  began  to  cry,  and  tlien  resolved  upon 
consulting  ]Mary,  and  making  a  "clean  breast 
of  it,"  which  she  felt  would  be  an  inexpressi- 
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ble  relief.  With  this  object  slie  returned  at 
once  to  the  house,  and  hurried  without  delay 
to  her  friend's  cliamber. 

That  lady's  indisposition  had  apparently  not 
been  severe  enough  to  cause  her  to  go  to  bed. 
On  the  contrary,  she  was  sitting  up,  still  com- 
pletely dressed,  and  with  a  wakeful,  not  to  say 
harassed,  exj)ression  on  her  countenance  which 
precluded  all  idea  of  sleep  for  many  hours  to 
come.  She  welcomed  Grace  with  some  little 
astonishment,  "  her  headache  was  better,  and 
it  was  kind  of  dear  Gracey  to  come  and  inquire 
after  her — she  was  just  going  to  bed — she  had 
been  sitting  up  writing,"  she  said. 

There  was  a  sheet  of  paper  on  the  table, 
only  it  was  blank. 

Grace  flung  herself  into  her  arms,  and  had 
"  the  cry  "  fairly  out,  which  had  been  checked 
whilst  she  ran  into  the  house. 

"  And  the  thing  must  be  told,"  sobbed  the 
agitated  girl,  when  she  had  detailed  her  unex- 
pected meeting  with  Effingham,  and  its  start- 
ling results;  "  and  father  mustn't  know  it,  or 
it  will  all  be  worse  than  ever,  he'll  be  arming 
the  servants  and  the  few  tenants  that  have 
got  a  horse  left,  and  all  the  horrors  will  have 
to  begin  again,  and  he'll  be  killed  some  day, 
Mary,  I  know  he  will.  What  shall  I  do  ? 
WhatsJiall  I  do?" 

Mary's  courage  always  rose  in  a  difficulty ; 
her  brow  cleared  now,  and  her  head  went  up. 

"  He  must  not  be  told  a  word,  and  the  king 
must!     Leave  that  to  me,  Gracey." 

Grace  looked  unspeakaldy  comforted  for  a 
moment,  but  the  tide  of  her  troubles  surged 
in  again  irresistibly,  as  she  thought  of  the 
sus])ected  fisherman  and  the  noose  at  the 
nearest  tree. 

"  But  Bosville,  Mary — Bosville — think  of 
him,  close  by  here,  and  those  savages  hunt- 
ing for  him  and  thirsting  for  his  blood.  O 
Mary,  I  must  save  him,  and  I  tiull.     What 
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can  be  done?  advise  me,  Mary — advise  me. 
If  a  hair  of  his  head  is  hurt  I  shall  never  sleep 
in  peace  again." 

"  I  wish  we  had  stopped  and  spoken  to  him 
to-day,"  observed  Mar\,  abstractedly;  "and 
yet  it  might  only  have  compromised  him,  and 
done  no  good. 

Grace  looked  up  sharjdy  through  her  tears. 
"  Did  you  know  it  was  Bosville,  Mary,  in  that 
disguise  ?     So  did  I !  " 

Notwithstanding  Mistress  Cave's  self-com- 
mand, a  shadow  as  of  great  pain  passed  over 
her  countenance.  It  fnded,  nevertheless,  as 
quickly  as  it  came.  She  took  Grace's  hand 
in  her  own,  and  looked  quietly  and  sadly  in 
the  girl's  weeping  face. 

"  Do  you  love  him,  Gracey  ?  "  she  said,  very 
gently,  and  with  a  sickly  sort  of  smile. 

Grace's  only  answer  was  to  hide  her  face 
between  her  hands  and  sob  as  if  her  heart 
would  break. 

Till  she  had  sobbed  herself  to  sleep  in  her 
chamber,  her  friend  never  left  her.  It  was 
midnight  ere  she  returned  to  her  own  room, 
and  dotted  the  blank  sheet  of  paper  with  a 
few  short  words  in  cipher.  When  this  was 
done,  Mary  leaned  her  head  upon  her  hand 
and  pondered  long  and  earnestly. 

We  have  all  read  of  the  pearl  of  great 
price  in  the  holy  parable,  and  how,  when  the 
seeker  had  found  it,  he  went  and  sold  all  that 
he  had,  and  bought  it  and  made  it  his  own. 
Lightly  he  thought  of  friends  and  fame  and 
fortune,  compared  to  the  treasure  of  his  heart. 
We  have  often  imagined  the  weary  look  of 
utter  desolation  which  would  have  overspread 
his  features,  could  he  have  seen  that  ]iearl 
shivered  info  fragments,  the  one  essential  ob- 
ject of  his  life  existent  no  more — the  treasure 
destroyed,  and  with  it  the  heart  also.  Such 
a  look  was  on  Mary's  ])ale  face  as  she  sat  by 
her  bedside  watching  for  the  first  flush  of  the 
summer  dawn. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


•THE  FALCON   GENTLE." 


The  sun    shone  bright  on   the   level   ter-    slices  of  their  quivering  screen  of  leaves,  the 


races  of  Holmby  House — huge  stone  vases 
grotesquely  carved  and  loaded  with  garden 
flowers  studded  the  shaven  lawns  and  green 
slopes  that  adorned  the  southern  front  of  the 
jjalace — here  and  there  a  close-cli]i])ed  yew  or 
stunted  juniper  threw  its  black  shadow  across 
the  sward,  and  broke  in  some  measure  tlie 
uniformity  of  those  long,  formal  alleys  in 
which  our  forefathers  took  such  j)leasure. 
Half-way  down   the  hill,  through   the  inter- 


fish-ponds  gleamed  like  burnished  gold  in  the 
morning  light ;  and  far  below  the  sunnv  vale, 
l)roken  by  clumps  of  forest  timber,  and  dotted 
with  sheep  and  oxen,  stretched  away  till  it 
lost  itself  in  the  dense  woodlands  of  Althorpe 
park. 

Two  figures  paced  the  long  terrace  that  im- 
mediately fronted  the  mansion.  To  and  fro 
they  walked  with  rapid  strides,  nor  paused  to 
contemplate  the  beauties  of  the  distant  land- 
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scape,  nor  the  stately  magnificence  of  the 
royal  jialace — shafted,  mullioned,  and  pin- 
nacled like  a  stronghold  of  romance.  It  was 
Charles  and  his  attendant,  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, taking  their  morning  exercise,  which 
the  methodical  king  considered  indispensable 
to  his  health,  and  which  was  sufficiently  har- 
assing to  the  old  and  enfeebled  frame  of  the 
noble'  commissioner.  Charles,  like  his  son, 
was  a  rapid  and  vigorous  jiedestrian.  His  j 
bodilv  j)owers  were  wonderfully  unsusceptible 
to  fatigue  ;  and  perhaps  the  concentrated  irri- 
tation awakened  by  a  life  of  continuous  sur- 
veillance and  restraint  may  have  found  vent 
in  thus  fiercely  pacing  like  some  wild  animal 
the  area  of  his  cage.  Poor  old  Lord  Pem- 
broke, on  whom  the  duty  of  a  state-gaoler  to 
liis  sovereign  had  been  thrust,  sorely  against 
his  will,  and  for  whom  "  a  good  white  pillow 
for  that  good  white  head"  had  been  more  ap- 
propriate than  either  steel  head])iece  or  gilded 
coronet,  had  no  such  incentive  to  exertion, 
and  halted  breathlessly  after  the  king,  with  a 
ludicrous  mixture  of  deference  and  dismay, 
looking  wistfully  at  the  stone  dial  which  stood 
midway  in  their  course  every  time  they  passed 
it,  and  ardently  longing  for  the  time  of  his 
dismissal  from  tliis  the  most  fatiguing  of  all 
his  unwelcome  duties. 

The  king,  whose  lungs,  like  his  limbs,  were 
little  affected  by  his  accustomed  exercise, 
strode  manfully  on,  talking,  as  was  his  wont, 
u])on  grave  and  weighty  subjects,  and  anon 
waiting  with  gentle  patience  for  the  answers 
of  the  lagging  courtier.  His  majesty  was 
this  morning  in  a  more  than  usually  moraliz- 
ing mood. 

"  Look  yonder,  my  Lord  Earl,"  said  he, 
pointing  to  the  beauteous  .scene  around  him 
—  the  smiling  valley,  the  trim  pleasure- 
grounds,  the  sparkling  waters,  with  the  lazy 
pike  splasliing  at  intervals  to  the  surface,  and 
the  blossoms  showering  pink  and  white  in  the 
soft  summer  breeze.  "  Look  yonder,  and 
see  how  the  sun  penetrates  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  tlie  copsewood,  even  as  it  floods  the 
open  meadows  in  its  golden  glory.  That  sun- 
light is  everywhere,  my  lord,  in  the  lowest 
depths  of  the  castle-vaults,  as  on  yon  bright 
pinnacle,  around  which  the  noisy  daws  are 
M'heeling  and  chattering  even  now.  Tis  that 
sunlight  which  offers  day,  dim  though  it  be, 
to  the  captive  in  the  dungeon,  even  as  ib 
bathes  in  its  lustre  the  eagle  on  the  cliff.     Is 


there  no  moral  in  this,  my  lord?  Is  there  no 
connection,  think  you,  between  the  rays  which 
give  warmth  to  the  body,  and  the  inner  light 
which  gives  life  to  the  soul  ?  " 

Lord  Pembroke  was  out  of  breath,  and  a 
little  deaf  into  the  bargain.  "  Very  true, 
your  majesty,"  he  assented,  having  caught  just 
enough  of  the  king's  discourse  to  be  aware 
that  it  related  in  some  measure  to  the  weather. 
"  Very  true,  as  your  majesty  says,  we  shall 
have  rain  anon  !  "  And  the  old  earl  looked 
up  at  the  skies,  over  which  a  light  cloud  or 
two  were  i)assing,  with  a  sidelong  glance,  like 
some  weather  wise  old  raven,  devoutly  hoping 
that  a  shower  might  put  an  end  at  once  to 
the  promenade  and  the  conversation. 

"  Ay !  it  is  even  so,"  proceeded  the  king, 
apparently  answering  his  own  thoughts  rather 
than  the  inconsequent  remark  of  his  attend- 
ant. "  There  is  indeed  a  cloud  athwart  the 
sun,  and  yet  he  is  shining  as  brightly  behind 
it  upon  the  rest  of  the  luiiverse,  as  though 
there  were  no  veil  interposed  between  our 
petty  selves  and  his  majestic  light.  And 
shall  we  murmur  because  the  dark  hour 
Cometh  and  we  must  grope  in  our  blindness 
a  while,  and  mayhap  wander  from  the  path, 
and  stumble  and  bruise  our  feet,  till  the  day 
breaks  in  its  glory  once  more?  O  man! 
man  !  though  thou  art  shrinking  and  shiver- 
ing in  the  storm,  the  sun  shines  still  the  same 
in  its  warmth  and  dazzling  light ;  though  thou 
art  cowering  in  adversity,  God  is  everywhere 
alike  in  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness." 

As  the  king  spoke,  he  turned  and  paced  the 
length  of  the  terrace  once  more.  The  clouds 
passed  on,  and  the  day  was  bright  as  ever. 
It  seemed  a  good  omen  ;  and  as  the  unhappy 
are  prone  to  be  superstitious,  it  was  accepted 
as  such  by  the  meditative  monarch.  In  silence 
he  walked  on,  deeply  engrossed  with  many  a 
sad  and  solemn  subject.  His  absent  queen, 
from  whom  he  had  been  long  expecting  tid- 
ings, whom  lie  still  loved  with  the  undemon- 
strative warmth  of  his  deep  and  tender  nature 
— his  mined  party  and  proscribed  adherents 
— his  lost  crown,  for  he  could  scarce  now  con- 
sider himself  a  sovereign — his  imperilled  life, 
for  already  iiad  he  suspected  the  intentions  of 
the  parliament,  and  resolved  to  oppose' them 
if  necessary,  even  to  the  death — lastly,  his 
trust  in  God,  which,  weak,  imprudent,  injudi- 
cious as  he  may  have  been,  never  deserted 
Charles  Stuart  even  in  the  last  extremity — 
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which  never  yet  failed  any  man  who  relied 
upon  it  in  his  need,  from  the  king  on  the 
throne  to  the  convict  in  the  dungeon. 

But  the  monarch's  walk  was  doomed  to  he 
interrupted,  and  Lord  Pemhroke's  penance 
brought  to  an  earlier  close  than  usual,  by  a 
circumstance  the  origin  of  which  we  must 
take  leave  to  retrograde  a  few  hours  to  ex- 
plain, affecting  as  it  does  the  proceedings  of  a 
fair  lady  who,  in  all  matters  of  difficulty  or 
danger,  was  accustomed  to  depend  on  no 
energies  and  consult  no  will  but  her  own. 

We  left  Mary  Cave  in  her  chamber  at 
Boughton,  watching  wearily  for  tiie  dawn, 
which  came  at  length,  as  it  comes  alike  to  tiie 
bride,  blusliing  welcome  to  lier  wedding-morn, 
and  to  the  pale  criminal,  shrinking  from  the 
sunlight  that  he  will  never  see  more — which 
will  come  alike  over  and  over  again  to  our 
children  and  to  our  children's  children,  when 
we  are  dead  and  forgotten,  but  which  shall  at 

last  be  extinguished,  too,  or  rather  swallowed  [  ste]),  she  easily  persuaded  herself  that  zeal  for 
up  in  the  eternal  day,  when  darkness,  sin,  and  |  the  king's   safety,  and   regard   for  his  person. 
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own  fair  hands  she  jessed  and  hooded  "  JJew- 
drop,"  and  took  her  from  her  perch  in  the  fal- 
coner's mews,  without  leave  asked  of  that  still 
unconscious  functionary;  and  thus  dressed 
and  mounted,  with  foot  in  stirrup  and  Iiawk 
on  hand,  ]\Iary  emerged  througli  Boughlon 
park  like  some  female  kniglil-errant,and  look 
her  well-known  way  to  Brampton-ford. 

We  are  all  more  or  less,  self-deceivers,  and 
this  lady  was  no  exception  to  the  rule  of  hu- 
manity. Secrecy  was  no  doubt  judicious  on 
such  an  expedition  as  that  which  she  had  now 
resolved  to  take  in  hand ;  yet  it  is  probable 
that  Dymocke  at  least  might  have  been  trusted 
so  far  as  to  saddle  her  horse  and  hood  her 
falcon ;  but  something  in  Mary's  heart  bid 
her  feel  shame  that  any  one,  even  a  servant, 
should  know  whither  she  was  bound  ;  and  al- 
though other  and  unacknowledged  motives  be- 
sides the  obvious  duty  of  warning  Charles  of 
his  danger  prompted  her  to  take  so  decided  a 


sorrow  shall  be  destroyed  for  evermore. 


made  it  imperative  on  her  to  keep  religiously 


Pale   and   resolute,   Mary   made  a  careful  ^  secret  the   interview  she  proposed  extorting 


toilet  with  the  first  streaks  of  day.  Eiano- 
rately  she  arranged  every  fold  of  her  riding- 
gear,  and,  with  far  more  pains  than  common, 
pinned  up  and  secured  the  long  tresses  of  her 
rich  brown  hair.  Usually  tliey  were  accus- 
tomed  to  escape  from   their   fastenings,  and 


from  his  majesty ;  and  that  in  so  delicate  and 
dangerous  a  business  she  ought  to  conlide  in 
no  one  but  herself. 

So  she  rode  gently  on  towards  Brampton- 
ford,  Bayard  stepping  lightly  and  proudly 
over  the  spangled  sward,  and    "  ])ewdrop  " 


wave  and  float  about  her  when  disordered  by  j  shaking  her  bells  merrily  under  tlie  ins])irit- 


a  gallop  in  provokingly  attractive  profusion  ; 
but  on  this  occasion  they  were  so  disposed 
that  nothing  but  intentional  violence  was  likely 
to  disturb  their  shining  masses.  Stealthily 
she  left  her  apartment,  and  without  rousing 


ing  influence  of  the  morning  air.  A  few  sJiort 
years  ago  she  would  have  urged  her  horse 
into  a  galloj)  in  the  sheer  exuberance  of  her 
spirits  ;  nay,  till  within  the  last  twenty-four 
hours,  she  would   have  paced  along  at  least 


the  household  sought  tlie  servants'  offices — no  :  with  head  erect,  and  eye  kindling  to  the  beau- 
difficult  task,  as  bolts  and  bars  in  those  simple  i  ties  of  the  scene  ;  but  a  change  had  come  over 
times  were  usually  left  unfastened,  excejit  in  her  bearing,  and  her  brow  wore  a  look  of  de- 
theactualj)resence  of  some  recognized  danger ;  i  pression  and  sadness,  her  figure  stooped  list- 
and  although  such  an  old-fashioned  manor-  lessly  on  her  saddle  ;  her  whole  exterior  de- 
house  as  that  of  Boughton  might  be  fortified  j  noted  that  weary  state  of  dejection  which 
securely  against  an  armed  force,  it  was  by  no  ;  overcomes  the  player  in  the  great  game  of 
means  so  impregnable  to  a  single  thief  who  ,  life,  who  has  thrown  the  last  stake — and  lost! 
should  simply  use  the  precaution  of  taking  off  j  As  she  neared  the  river,  she  looked  anx- 
his  shoes.  Not  a  single  domestic  did  Mary  iously  and  furtively  around,  peering  behind 
meet  as  slie  took  her  well-known  way  towards  ■•  every  tree   and  liawthorn   that  studded  the 


the  stables ;  and  even  Bayard's  loud  neigh  of 
recognition,  echoed  as  it  was  by  the  delighted 
sorrel,  failed  to  disturb  the  slumbers  of  Dy- 
mocke and  his  satellites.  With  her  own  fair 
hands  Mary  saddled  and  bridled  her  favorite, 
hurting  her  delicate  fingers  against  the  straps 
and  buckles  of  his  appointments.     With  her 


level  surface  of  the  meadow.  In  vain  :  no 
fisherman  disturbed  the  quiet  waters  of  the 
Nene — no  solitary  figure  tram])led  the  long 
grass,  wet  with  the  dews  of  morning.  There 
was  no  chance  of  a  recognition — an  explana- 
tion. Perhaps  he  avoided  it  on  purpose — 
perhiips  he  felt  aggrieved  and  wounded  at  her 
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long  silence — perhaps  he  had  forgotten  her 
altogetlier.  Two  years  was  a  long  time.  Men 
were  i)roverbially  inconstant.  Besides,  had 
she  not  resolved  in  lier  own  heart  that  this 
folly  should  be  terminated  at  once  and  for- 
ever? Yes,  it  was  providential  he  was  not 
tliere.  It  was  far  better — their  meeting  would 
have  been  painful  and  awkward  for  both.  She 
could  not  be  sufSciently  thankful  that  she 
had  been  spared  tlie  trial.  All  the  time  she 
would  have  given  her  right  arm  to  see  him 
just  once  again. 

Witii  a  deep  sigh  she  roused  Bayard  into 
a  gallop,  and  the  good  steed,  nothing  loth, 
stretched  away  up  the  hill  with  the  long,  regu- 
lar stride  that  is  indeed  the  true  "  poetry  of 
motion."  A  form  couching  low  behind  a 
clump  of  alders  watched  her  till  she  was  out 
of  sight,  and  a  shabbily  dressed  fisherman, 
with  sad  brow  and  heavy  heart,  then  resumed 
his  occupation  of  angling  in  the  Xene  with 
the  same  studious  pertinacity  that  he  had 
displayed  in  that  pursuit  for  the  last  two  days. 

It  would  have  required  indeed  all  the  in- 
stincts of  a  loving  heart,  such  as  the  sorrel, 
in  common  with  his  generous  equine  brethren, 
undoubtedly  possessed,  to  recognize  in  the 
wan,  travel-stained  angler  the  comely  exterior 
of  Humphrey  Bosvillc.  The  drooping  mous- 
taches had  been  closely  shaved,  the  long  love- 
locks shorn  off  by  the  temples  to  admit  of  the 
short,  flaxen  wig  which  replaced  the  young 
Cavalier's  dark,  silky  hair.  His  worn-out 
beaver,  too,  slouched  down  over  his  eyes,  and 
his  rusty  jerkin,  with  its  high  collar  devoid 
of  linen,  completed  the  metamorphosis,  while 
the  small  feet  were  encased  in  huge,  shapeless 
v.-ading  boots,  and  the  hands,  usually  so  white 
and  well  kept,  were  now  embrowned  and 
stained  by  the  influence  of  exposure  and  hard 
usage.  His  disguise,  he  flattered  himself, 
was  perfect,  and  he  was  not  a  little  proud  of 
the  skill  by  Avhich  he  had  escaped  susi)icion 
in  the  port  at  which  he  had  landed,  and  de- 
ceived even  tlie  wary  soldiers  of  the  Parlia- 
ment as  to  his  real  character,  at  several  mili- 
tary posts  wliich  they  occupied,  and  where  he 
had  been  examined.  rium])hrey  Bosville,  as 
we  know,  had  passed  his  parole  never  again 
to  bear  arms  against  the  Parliament,  but  his 
word  of  honor,  he  conceived,  did  not  prohibit 
Ijim  from  being  the  prime  agent  in  every  haz- 
ardous sciieme  organized  by  the  royal  j)arty 
at  that  intriguing  time.  True  to  his  faith,  he 
missed  no  opportunity  of  risking  life  in  the 
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service  of  his  sovereign,  and  he  was  even  now 
waiting  in  the  heart  of  an  enemx's  country  to 
deliver  an  important  letter  from  the  queen  to 
her  wretched  and  imprisoned  husband. 

For  this  cause  he  j)rowled  stealthily  about 
the  river  Nene,  waiting  for  the  chance  of 
Charles'  crossing  the  bridge  in  some  of  his 
riding  expeditions,  and  the  sport  of  fisliing  in 
which  he  seemed  to  be  engaged  enabled  him 
to  remain  in  the  same  spot  for  several  hours, 
unsuspected  of  aught  save  a  characteristic 
devotion  to  that  most  patience-wearing  of 
amusements. 

Though  he  saw  his  ladye  love  ride  by  alone 
in  the  early  morning,  a  feeling  of  duty,  still 
paramount  in  his  soldier  nature,  prevented 
his  discovering  himself  ev^n  to  her.  So  he 
thought,  and  persuaded  himself  there  was  no 
leaven  of  ])ique,  no  sense  of  irritation  at  long 
and  unmerited  neglect,  embittering  the  kindly 
impulses  of  his  honest  heart.  He  watched 
her  receding  form  with  aching  eyes.  '•'  Ay," 
thought  poor  Humphrey,  all  his  long-cher- 
ished love  welling  up  in  that  deep  tide  of 
"  bitter  waters  "  which  is  so  near  akin  to  hate, 
"  ride  on  as  you  used  to  do,  in  your  beauty 
and  your  heartlessness,  as  you  icouhl  do  with- 
out drawing  rein  or  turning  aside,  though  my 
body  were  beneath  your  horse's  feet.  What 
care  you,  that  you  have  taken  from  me  all 
that  makes  life  hopeful  and  happy,  and  left 
me  instead,  darkness  where  there  should  be 
light,  and  listless  despair  where  there  should 
be  courage  and  energy  and  trust?  I  gave 
you  all,  proud,  heartless  Mary,  little  enough 
it  may  be,  and  valueless  to  you,  but  still  my 
all,  and  what  have  I  reaped  in  exchange  ?  A 
fevered,  worn-out  frame,  that  can  only  rest 
when  prostrated  by  fatigue,  a  tortured  spirit, 
that  never  knows  a  respite  save  in  the  pres- 
sure of  immediate  and  imminent  danger. 
Well,  it  will  soon  be  over  now.  Tiiis  last 
stroke  will  probably  finish  my  career,  and 
there  will  be  repose  at  any  rate  in  t])e  grave. 
I  will  be  true  to  the  last.  Loyaliij  before  all. 
You  sliall  hear  of  him  when  it  is  too  late, 
but  of  his  own  free  will,  proud,  iieartless 
woman,  he  will  never  look  uj)on  your  face 
again  !  " 

Our  friend  was  very  much  hurt,  and  quite 
capable  of  acting  as  he  imagined.  Tliese 
lovers'  quarrels,  you  see,  though  the  wise  rate 
them  at  their  proper  value,  are  sufiiciently 
painful  to  the  poor  fools  immediately  con- 
cerned, and  Major  Bosvillc  resumed  his  sport, 
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not  the  least  in  the  frame  of  mind  recom- 
mended by  old  Isaac  Walton  to  the  disciple 
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who  goes  a-fisliing. 

Meanwhile,  Mary  Cave  stretched  on  at 
Bayard's  long,  easy  gallop  till  slie  came  in 
view  of  the  s])ires  and  chimneys  of  Holmby 
House  towering  into  the  summer  sky,  when, 
with  a  gleam  of  satisfaction  such  as  she  had 
ivot  yet  displayed  kindling  on  her  beautiful 
face,  she  drew  rein,  and  prepared  for  certain 
active  operations,  which  she  had  been  meditat- 
ing as  she  came  along. 

Taking  a  circuit  of  the  palace,  and  entering 
the  park  at  its  westernmost  gate,  she  loosed 
Dewdrop's  jesses,  and,  without  unhooding  her, 
flung  the  falcon  aloft  into  the  air.  A  soft 
west  wind  was  blowing  at  the  time,  and  the 
bird,  according  to  the  nature  of  its  kind,  find- 
ing itself  free  from  restraint,  but  at  the  same 
time  deprived  of  sight,  opened  its  broad 
wings  to  the  breeze  and  soared  away  towards 
the  pleasure-grounds  of  the  palace,  in  which 
Charles  and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  were  tak- 
ing their  accustomed  exercise. 

Mary  was  no  bad  judge  of  falconry,  and 
the  very  catastrct])he  she  anticipated  happened 
exactly  as  she  intended.  The  hawk,  sailing 
gallantly  down  the  wind,  struck  heavily 
against  the  branches  of  a  tall  elm  that  inter- 
vened, and  fell  hfeless  on  the  sward  almost  at 
the  king's  feet.  Mary  at  the  same  time  urg- 
ing Bayard  to  his  speed,  came  scouring  rapidly 
down  the  park,  as  though  in  search  of  her 
lost  favorite,  and  apparently  unconscious  of 
the  presence  of  royalty  or  the  ])roximity  of  a 
palace,  put  her  horse's  head  straight  for  the 
sunken  fence  which  divided  the  lawns  from 
the  park.  Bayard  pointed  his  small  ears,  and 
cleared  it  at  a  bound,  his  mistress  reining 
short  up  after  performing  this  feat,  and  dis- 
mounting to  bend  over  the  body  of  her  dead  I 
falcon  with  every  appearance  of  acute  and 
pre-occupied  distress. 

The  king  and  Lord  Pembroke  looked  at 
each  other  in  mute  astonishment.  Such  an 
apparition  was  indeed  an  unusual  variety  in 
those  tame  morning  walks,  and  the  drooping 
figure  of  the  lady,  the  dead  bird,  and  the 
roused,  excited  horse,  would  have  made  a  fit 
group  for  the  sculptor  or  the  painter. 

"Gallantly  ridden,  fair  dame!"  said  the 
king,  at  length  breaking  the  silence,  and  dis- 
covering himself  to  the  confused  equestrian. 
''Although  this  is  a  somewhat  sudden  and 
unceremonious  intrusion  oii  our  privacy,  we 


are  constrained  to  forgive  it,  in  consideration 
of  the  boldness  of  the  feat,  and  the  heavy  na- 
ture of  your  loss.  Your  felcon,  I  fear,  is  quite 
dead.  Ha!  "  added  tlie  monarch,  with  a  start 
of  recognition ;  "  by  my  faith  it,  is  Mistress 
Mary  Cave !  You  arc  not  here  for  nothing," 
he  proceeded,  becoming  visibly  pale,  and 
speaking  In  an  agitated  tone;  "are  there 
tidings  of  the  queen  ?  " 

Mary  was  no  contem])lible  actress;  acting 
is,  indeed,  an  accomplisiuiient  that  seems  to 
come  naturally  to  most  women.  She  now 
counterfeited  such  violent  confusion  and  alarm 
at  the  breach  of  etiquette  into  which  her 
thoughtlessness  had  hurried  her,  that  the  old 
Earl  of  Pembroke  began  to  make  excuses  for 
her  impetuosity,  and  whilst  Mary,  affecting 
extreme  faintness,  only  murmured  "  water, 
water,"  the  old  courtier  kept  urging  upon  the 
king  that  "the  lady  was  probably  ignorant  of 
court  forms — that  she  did  not  know  she  was 
so  near  the  palace — that  her  horse  was  run- 
ning away  with  her,"  and  such  otlier  incon- 
gruous excuses  as  his  breathless  state  admitted 
of  his  enumerating. 

The  king  lost  patience  at  last. 

"Don't  stand  prating  there,  man,"  said  he, 
pointing  to  Mary,  who  seemed  indeed  to  be 
at  the  last  gasp ;  "  go  and  fetch  the  lady 
some  water — can  you  not  see  she  will  faint  in 
two  minutes  ?" 

And  while  the  old  earl  hobbled  off  in  quest 
of  the  reviving  element,  Charles  raised  Mary 
from  her  knees,  and  repeated,  in  a  voice 
trembling  with  alarm,  his  previous  question, 
"Are  there  tiding  from  "the  queen  ?  " 

"No, my  liege,"  replied  Mary,  uliose  faint- 
ness quitted  her  with  extraordinary  rajiidit; 
as  soon  as  the  earl  was  out  of  ear-shot. 
"  This  business  concerns  yourself.  There  is  a 
plot  to  carry  off  your  majesty's  person,  tliere 
is  a  plot  to  lead  you  to  London  a  prisoner 
this  very  day,  I  only  discovered  it  at  mid- 
night. I  had  no  means  of  communicating 
unwatched  with  my  sovereign,  and  I  took  tins 
unceremonious  method  of  intruding  on  Jiis 
privacy.  Forgive  me,  my  liege,  I  did  not 
even  know  that  I  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
see  you  for  an  instant  alone ;  had  you  been 
accompanied  by  more  than  one  attendant,  I 
must  have  taken  some  other  means  of  placing 
this  packet  in  your  hands." 

As  Mary  spoke  she  unbound  the  masses  of 
her  shining  hair,  and  taking  a  paper  from  its 
folds,  presented  it  to  the  king,  falling  once 
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more  upon  lier  knees,  and  kissing  the  roj-al 
liand  extended  to  her  with  devoted  loynlty. 
"I  have  here  communicated  to  your  majesty 
in  cipher  all  I  have  learned  about  the  plot. 
I  might  have  been  searched  had  I  been  com- 
pelled to  demand  an  interview,  and  I  knew 
no  better  method  of  concealing  my  packet 
than  this.  O,  my  liege  !  my  liege !  confide 
in  me,  the  most  devoted  of  your  subjects.  It 
is  never  too  late  to  ])lay  a  bold  stroke ;  resist 
this  measure  with  the  sword — say  but  the 
word,  lift  but  your  royal  hand,  and  I  will  en- 
gage to  raise  the  country  in  sufRcient  force  to 
bring  your  majesty  safe  off,  if  I,  Mary  Cave, 
have  to  ride  at  their  head  !  " 

The  king  looked  down  at  the  beautiful 
figure  kneeling  there  before  him,  her  cheek 
flushed,  her  eyes  bright  with  enthusiasm,  her 
long,  soft  hair  showering  over  her  neck  and 
shoulders,  her  horse's  bridle  clasped  in  one 
small  gloved  hand  whilst  the  other  held  his 
own,  which  she  had  just  pressed  fervently  to 
her  lips;  an  impersonation  of  loyalty,  self- 
abandonment,  and  unavailing  heroism,  of  all 
the  nobler  and  purer  qualities  which  had  been 
wasted  so  fruitlessly  in  the  royal  cause;  and 
a  sad  smile  stole  over  his  countenance,  v.'hilst 
the  tears  stood  in  his  deep,  melancholy  eyes 
as  he  looked  from  the  animated  living  figure, 
to  the  dead  falcon  that  completed  the  group. 

"Enough  blood  has  been  shed,"  said  he; 
"  enough  losses  sustained  by  the  Cavaliers  of 
England  in  my  quarrel.  Charles  Stuart  v.-ill 
never  again  kindle  the  torch  of  war — no,  not 
to  save  his  crown — not  to  save  his  head  ! 
Nevertheless,  kind  Mistress  Mary,  forewarned 
is  forearmed,  and  your  sovereign  offers  you 
his  heartfelt  thanks,  'tis  all  he  has  now  to 
give,  for  your  prompt  resolution  and  your  un- 
swerving loyalty.  Would  that  it  had  cost 
you  no  more  than  your  falcon — would  that  I 
could  replace  your  favorite  with  a  bird  from 
my  own  royal  mews.  Alas !  I  am  a  king  now 
only  in  name — I  believe  I  have  but  one  faith- 
ful subject  left,  and  that  is  Mistress  Mary 
Cave ! " 
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As  the  king  spoke,  Lord  Pembroke  re- 
turned with  the  water,  and  Mary,  with  many 
acknowledgments  of  his  majesty's  condescen- 
sion, and  many  apologies  and  excuses,  min- 
gled with  regrets  for  the  loss  of  her  falcon, 
remounted  her  horse,  and  leaving  the  pleas- 
ure-grounds by  a  private  gate  or  postern  of 
which  the  earl  had  the  key,  returned  to 
Boughton  by  the  way  she  had  come,  ponder- 
ing in  her  own  mind  on  the  success  of  her 
enterprise  and  the  impending  calamities  that 
seemed  gathering  in  to  crush  the  unhappy 
king. 

Much  to  the  relief  of  the  aged  nobleman 
this  adventure  closed  the  royal  promenade 
for  that  morning,  and  Charles,  giving  orders 
for  his  attendants  to  be  m  readiness  after 
dinner,  as  it  was  his  intention  to  ride  on  horse- 
back and  indulge  himself  in  a  game  of  bowls 
at  Lord  Vaux's  house  at  Boughton — an  inten- 
tion which  may  perhaps  have  accounted  for 
his  abrupt  dismissal  of  Mary  Cave — retired 
to  the  privacy  of  his  closet,  there  to  deliber- 
ate, not  on  the  stormy  elements  of  his  polit- 
ical future — not  on  the  warning  he  had  just 
received  and  the  best  means  of  averting  an 
imprisonment  which  now  hideed  threatened 
to  be  no  longer  merely  a  matter  of  form — not 
on  the  increasing  power  of  his  sagacious 
enemy,  who  was  even  then  taking  his  wary, 
uncompromising  measures  for  his  downfall, 
and  wliose  mighty  will  was  to  that  of  the 
feeble  Charles  as  his  long  cut-and-thrust 
broadsword  to  the  walking  rapier  of  a  cour- 
tier— not  of  Cromwell's  ambition  and  his  own 
incompetency — not  of  his  empty  throne  and 
his  imperilled  head — but  of  an  abstruse  dis- 
pute on  casuistical  divinity  and  the  unfinished 
tag  of  a  Latin  verse ! 

Truly  in  weaker  natures  constant  adversity 
seems  to  have  the  effect  of  blunting  the  fiicul- 
ties  and  lowering  the  whole  mental  organiza- 
tion of  the  man.  The  metal  must  be  iron  in 
the  first  instance,  or  the  blast  of  the  furnace 
will  never  temper  it  into  steel. 


I 
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On  tlie  day  during  which  the  events  re- 
corded in  our  last  chapter  were  taking  place, 
llic  good  sorrel  horse,  with  the  instinctive 
sagacity  peculiar  to  his  kind,  must  have  been 
aware  that  some  trial  of  his  mettle  was  immi- 
nently imjiending.  Never  before  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  experience  had  the  same  care 
been  bestowed  on  his  feeding,  watering,  and 
other  j)reparations  for  an  appointed  task  ; 
never  before  had  Dymocke  so  minutely  ex- 
amined the  soundness  of  every  straj)  and 
buckle  of  his  appointments,  inspected  so  rig- 
idly the  state  of  his  shoes,  or  fitted  the  bit  in 
his  mouth  and  the  links  of  his  curb-chain  with 
such  judicious  delicacy.  Horses  are  keenly 
alive  to  all  j)remonitory  symptoms  of  activity, 
and  the  sorrel's  kindling  eye  and  dilated  nos- 
tril showed  that  he  was  prepared  to  sustain 
his  part,  whatever  it  might  be,  in  the  impend- 
ing catastrophe.  Dymocke,  too,  had  dis- 
carded the  warlike  air  and  pompous  bearing 
which  he  usually  affected  ;  he  had  considerably 
shortened  his  customary  morning  draught, 
and  as  he  was  well  known  to  be  a  man  of  few 
words  and  an  austere  demeanor,  none  of  his 
fellow-servants  dared  take  upon  themselves 
to  question  him  when  he  left  the  stable-yard 
in  a  groom's  ordinary  undress,  and  rode  the 
sorrel  carefully  out  as  it  were  for  an  airing. 

"  Patrolling  !  "  quoth  Dymocke  to  himself, 
as  he  emerged  from  the  park-gates,  and 
espied  at  no  great  distance  two  well-mounted 
dragoons  pacing  along  the  crest  of  a  rising 
ground,  and  apparently  kee])ing  vigilant  watch 
over  the  valley  of  the  Nene  below.  "  A 
picket ! "  he  added  with  a  grim  leer,  and  a 
pat  on  his  horse's  neck,  as  the  sun  glinted 
back  from  a  dozen  of  carbines  and  the  same 
number  of  steel  breastplates  drawn  up  near  a 
clumj)  of  trees,  where  the  officer  in  command 
flattered  himself  he  was  completely  hidden 
from  observation.  "  Well,  they've  no  call  to 
say  nothing  to  me,"  was  his  concluding  re- 
mark as  he  jogged  quietly  down   towards  the 


death,  a  match  against  time,  with  the  course 
marked  out  by  chance,  and  the  winning-post 
placed  by  destiny.  The  steed  was  sound  and 
trim,  his  condition  excellent,  his  blood  irre- 
jjroachable  :  to  use  the  language  of  New- 
market, would  he  stay  the  distance  and  (jet 
home  ? 

There  was  a  marshy  meadow  by  the  river's 
brink,  which  even  at  this  dry  season  of  the 
year  was  moist  and  cool,  grateful  to  the  sen- 
sations of  horse  and  rider.  As  the  sorrel  ap- 
proached it  he  snorted  once  or  twice,  erected 
his  ears,  and  neighed  long  and  loudly.  The 
neigh  was  answered  in  more  directions  than 
one,  for  dragoons  were  patrolling  the  road  in 
pairs,  and  no  less  than  two  outposts  of  cavalry 
were  distinctly  visible.  It  seemed  as  though 
the  war  had  broken  out  afresh.  Dymocke 
rode  quietly  round  and  round  the  meadow, 
apparently  attending  solely  to  his  horse,  and 
an  indefatigable  angler,  wlio  ought  ere  this 
to  have  caught  every  fish  in  the  Nene,  looked 
up  in  a  startled  manner  for  an  instant,  and 
resumed  his  sport  with  redoubled  energy  and 
perseverance. 

Meanwhile,  a  goodly  cavalcade  was  ap- 
proaching the  half-ruined  bridge  of  Brampton, 
which  here  spanned  the  Nene,  and  which,  al- 
though impassable  to  carriages,  admitted  of 
the  safe  transit  of  equestrians  riding  in  single 
file.  Bit  and  bridle  rang  merrily  as  the  troop 
wound  downwards  to  the  river's  side  ;  feathers 
waved,  scarfs  and  cloaks  floated  gaudily  in 
the  breeze,  and  gay  apparel  glit,tened  bright 
in  the  summer  sun.  It  was  the  king  and  his 
courtiers  bound  for  their  afternoon's  amuse- 
ment at  Boughton,  discoursing  as  they  rode 
along  on  every  topic  save  the  one  that  lay 
deepest  in  each  man's  heart,  with  that  mix- 
ture of  gay  sarcasm  and  ])rofound  reflection 
which  was  so  j)leasing  to  the  sovereign's  taste, 
and  hazarding  opinions  with  that  hapjjy  au- 
dacity stopping  short  of  freedom  which  ahvavs 
met  with  encouragement  from  the  kindly  dis- 


river's  side,  affecting  as  much  as   possible  the  position  of  the  Stuarts. 

air  and  manner  of  a  groom  training  a  horse  It  seemed   to  be  no  captive  monarch  sur- 

about  to, run  for  some  valual)le  stake — a  pro-  rounded  by  his  gaolers   that  reined  his  good 

cess   sure   to    meet  with    the   sympathies  of  horse   so  gallantly  in  front  of  the  trampling 

Englishmen,  whatever  might   be   their  class  throng ;  not  one  of  his  royal  ancestors  in  the 

and  creed,  and  one  which  even  the  most  rigid  plenitude    of   his    power    could    have    been 

Presbyterian  would  be  unwilling  to  embarrass  treated  with  greater  outward  show  of  respect 

or  interrupt.  than  was  Charles  by  the  attendants  who  spied 

It  was  a  good  stake,  too,  that   the  sorrel  his  most  secret  actions,  and  the  commissioners 

was    about   to  run  for— a  stake  of  life   and  who  were  employed  by  the  Parliament  to  de- 
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prive  him  of  his  j)evsonnl  liberty.  Old  Lord  I 
Pembroke,  riding  on  his  riglit  hand  a  little  | 
in  rear  of  the  king,  bowed  his  venerable  head 
to  the  horse's  mane  at  every  observation  of 
his  sovereign.  Tlie  Lords  Denbigh  and  Mon- 
tague, with  the  ceremonious  grace  which  they 
liad  acquired  years  before  at  Wliitehall,  re- 
mained at  the  precise  distance  prescribed  by 
eticpiette  from  the  person  of  royalty,  and  con- 
versed when  spoken  to  with  the  ready  wit  of 
courtiers  and  the  frank  bearing  of  English 
noblemen.  ])octor  Wilson  as  physician,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Herbert  as  groom  of  the  bed- 
chamber in  waiting,  made  up  the, tale  of  the 
king's  personal  attendants,  whilst  servants 
with  led  horses  and  one  or  two  yeomen  of  the 
guard,  comj)leted  the  cavalcade.  ] 

No  armed  escort  surrounded  the  king,  no 
outward  display  of  physical  force  seemed  to 
coerce  his  will  or  fetter  his  actions;  yet  the 
Parliament  had  chosen  their  emissaries  so  well 
that  for  all  their  decorous  observances  and 
simulation  of  resjject.  with  the  ex(.e|)iion  of 
Herbert,  not  an  inhabitant  of  Holmby  House, 
from  the  earl  in  the  ])resence  to  the  scnllion 
m  the  kitchen,  but  was  more  or  less  a  traitor 
to  his  sovereign. 

Charles  beckoned  his  groom  of  the  bed- 
chamber to  ride  up  alongside,  and  old  Lord 
Pembroke  fell  respectfully  to  the  rear.  It 
might  iiave  been  remarked,  however,  that 
Montague  immediately  spurred  on  and  re- 
mained within  earshot.  Herbert  was  a  favor- 
ite with  the  monarch.  His  affectionate  dis- 
position was  not  ])roof  against  that  fascination 
which  Charles  undoubtedly  exercised  over 
those  with  whom  he  came  in  daily  contact, 
and  a  similarity  of  tastes  and  habits,  a  con- 
geniality of  disj)osition  between  master  and 
servant,  each  being  of  a  s])eculative  tempera- 
ment deeply  imbued  with  melanchoh-,  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  friendshij)  which  seems  to 
have  been  a  consolation  to  the  one  in  the 
darkest  hours  of  adversity,  the  pride  and 
glorv  of  the  other  to  the  latest  day  of  his  life. 

"\Vliat  sayest  thou,  Master  Herbert?" 
said  ('harles,  laying  his  hand  familiarly  on 
the  neck  of  his  servant's  horse  as  he  paced 
slowly  down  towards  the  bridge.  "  Did  not 
the  Stoics  aver  that  the  wise  man  is  alone  a 
king  ?  and  was  not  their  ideal  of  wisdom  the 
nil  udmirari  of  the  satirist  ?  Did  tliey  not 
hold  that  it  was  a  quality  which  made  its  pos- 
sessor insensible  to  pain  or  ])leasure,  pity  or 
anger;  alike   impervious  to  the  sunshine  of 
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pros])eriiy  as  immovable  by  the  storms  of  ad- 
versity; that  the  wise  man  knew  neither  hope 
nor  fear,  neither  tears  nor  I'lughter ;  that  he 
was  essentially  all-in-all  to  liimself,  and  from, 
his  very  nature  equally  a  prophet,  a  priest,  a 
cobbler,  and  a  king  ?  " 

"Even  so,  your  majesty,"  answered  Her- 
bert ;  "  and  it  has  always  a])])eared  to  me  that 
the  ox  browsing  contentedly  in  his  pasture, 
satisfied  to  eat  and  drink,  and  ruminate  and 
die,  approaches  more  nearly  to  llie  philoso- 
pher's ideal  of  wisdom,  than  Socrates  with  his 
convictions  of  the  future,  and  Plato  with  his 
sj)eculalions  on  the  soul." 

"Pight,  Master  Herbert,"  answered  the 
king,  readily  losing  himself  as  was  his  wont  in 
the  labyrinth  of  abstract  discussion  which  he 
delighted  to  provoke.  "  The  two  schools  of 
ancient  philosophy  arrived,  but  by  different 
paths,  at  the  same  destination.  '  Eat  and 
drink,'  urges  the  Epicurean,.' for  to-morrow 
you  die.'  '  Rest  and  ponder,'  quoth  the 
Stoic,  •■  for  there  is  no  reality  even  in  life.' 
EilJier  maxim  is  directly  opposed  to  the  whole 
apparent  scheme  of  the  natural  world.  The 
one  would  impress  you  with  the  uselessness 
of  sowing  your  grain  ;  the  other  convince  you 
of  the  absurdity  of  reaping  your  harvest.  ]^id 
either  really  prevail  among  men,  the  world 
could  scarce  go  on  a  year. 

"  Doth  it  not  show  us  that  without  the 
light  of  revelation,  our  own  intrinsic  blindness 
leads  us  but  further  and  turtlier  into  error  ? 
That  man,  with  all  his  self-sufficient  ])ride,  is 
but  a  child  in  leading-strings  at  his  best;  that 
he  must  have  his  hopes  and  fears,  his  tears 
and  smiles,  like  a  child;  and  that  though  lie 
wince  from  the  chastening  hand,  it  deals  its 
stripes  in  mercy,  after  all.  Yet,  Herbert, 
have  I  often  found  it  in  my  heart  to  envy 
these  callous  natures,  too.  Would  that  I 
could  either  place  comjilete  reliance  on  Heaven, 
or  steel  myself  entirely  against  the  anxieties 
and  affections  of  earth.  Would  that  I  could 
keep  down  the  turbulent  heart  that  rises  in 
wrath  against  the  treatment  it  feels  it  has  not 
deserved;  that  longs  so  wearily  for  the  ab- 
sent, that  aches  so  painfully  for  the  dead,  that 
cannot  stifle  its  repinings  for  the  ])ast,  nor 
cease  to  hope  in  a  future  which  becomes 
every  day  darker  and  more  threntening.  Xo 
tidings,  and  yet  no  tidings,"  ])roceeded  the 
king  in  a  lower  voice,  and  musing  as  it  were 
aloud,  while  his  large  eyes  gazed  i<\x  abend 
into  the  horizon ;  "  and  yet  letters  may  have 
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been  sent,  mny  have  hecn  intercepted.  I  am 
so  watched,  so  surrounded.  Stili  there  might 
he  means.  There  are  loyal  hearts  left  in 
England,  though  many  are  lying  cold.  Alas, 
it  is  a  weary,  weary  world !  Yonder  is  a 
happy  man,  Herbert,  if  you  will,"  added 
Charles,  brightening  up,  and  once  more  ad- 
dressing his  conversation  to  his  companion. 
"  He  has  not  a  care  for  ought  but  the  busi- 
ness in  liand.  He  is  a  Stoic,  a  king,  a  cob- 
bler— wliat  you  will.  Good  faith  !  he  should 
be  a  successful  fisherman  at  the  worst:  I  liave 
watched  him  for  the  last  ten  minutes  as  we 
rode  along.  Doth  lie  see  kings  and  courts 
every  day  that  he  hath  not  once  lifted  his 
liead  from  his  angle  to  observe  us,  or  is  he  in- 
deed the  sage  of  whom  we  have  been  talking 
— the  '  sutor  h onus  et  solus  formosus,  et  est 
rex?'" 

As  tlie  king  s])oke  he  pointed  to  an  angler 
who,  having  tr.ken  up  a  jiosition  on  Bramp- 
ton-bridge,  had  been  leaning  there  immova- 
ble, undisturbed  by  the  noise  of  the  approach- 
ing cavalcade,  and  ap])arently  totally  devoid 
of  the  two  sentiments  of  admiration  and  curi- 
osity whicii  the  neigliborhood  of  a  sovereign 
is  accustomed  to  provoke. 

The  man  seemed  deaf  or  stuj)id.  He  re- 
mained leaning  against  the  broken  para])et, 
apparently  unconscious  of  every  thing  but  his 
rod  and  line,  which  he  watched  vigilantly, 
with  his  hat  drawn  over  his  l)rows,  and  his 
cloak  muffling  his  face  to  the  eyes. 

Lord  ^Montague  pressed  forward  to  bid  the 
angler  stand  out  of  the  way,  and  leave  room 
for  royalty  to  j)ass;  but  the  king,  who  was  an 
admirable  horseman,  edged  his  lordship  so 
near  the  imdefended  brink  of  the  half-ruined 
bridge,  that  Montague  was  fain  to  fall  back 
with  a  bow  and  an  inward  thanksgiving  that 
he  was  not  overhead  in  the  river.  Etiquette 
forbade  any  one  else  to  ride  in  front  of  the 
sovereign,  and  Charles  was  consequently  at 
the  head  of  the  party,  who  now  defiled  singly 
across  the  bridge. 

Tiie  angler's  back  was  turned,  and  he  fished 
on  without  looking  round. 

"  By  your  leave,  good  man."  quoth  Charles, 
who,  tliough  somewhat  liauglity,  particularly 
since  his  reverses,  with  his  nobility,  was  ever 
courteous  and  good-humored  to  those  of 
liumbler  birth;  •'there  is  scant  room  for  us 
both,  and  the  weakest,  well  we  know,  must 
go  to  the  wall."     While   the  king  spoke,  his 
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knee,  as  he  sat  in  the  saddle,  touclied  the 
back  of  the  pre-occupied  fisherman. 

The  latter  started  and  turned  round  ;  quick 
as  thought  he  thrust  a  small  ])acket  mto  his 
majesty's  hand,  and  almost  with  the  same 
movement  flung  himself  upon  iiis  knees  at 
the  royal  stirruj)  in  a  paroxysm  of  pretended 
agitation  and  diffidence  as  unreal  as  the  neg- 
ligence for  which  it  affected  to  atone. 

Rapid  as  was  the  movement,  it  sufficed  for 
Charles  to  recognize  his  trusty  adherent.  He 
crum])led  the  paper  hurriedly  into  his  glove. 

"  Faithful  and  true!  "  he  whispered,  "  save 
thyself  I  "  and  added  aloud,  for  the  edification 
of  his  attendants,  "  Nay,  good  man  :  we  excuse 
thy  rudeness  on  account  of  thy  bodily  in- 
firmity. Look  that  thou  be  not  trodden 
down  by  less  skilful  riders  and  less  manage- 
able steeds." 

As  he  spoke  the  king  passed  on  to  the  other 
side,  followed  by  all  his  attendants  save  only 
the  Lord  Montague,  who  had  turned  back  to 
give  directions  to  a  patrol  of  the  ])arliamen- 
tary  cavalry  which  had  arrived  at  the  bridge 
at  the  same  moment  as  the  royal  cavalcade, 
and  had  drawn  up  to  pay  the  military  compli- 
ments due  to  a  sovereign. 

The  patrol,  consisting  of  two  efficient-look- 
ing dragoons,  were  remarkal)ly  well-mounted, 
and  armed,  in  addition  to  sword  and  pistols, 
with  long  deadly  carbines.  Tiiey  listened 
attentively  to  Lord  Montague's  directions ; 
and  while  his  lordship  rode  off  in  ;)nrsuit  of 
the  king  and  his  party,  scanning  the  fisher- 
man as  he  passed  him  with  a  strange  look  of 
malicious  triumph,  each  soldier  unslung  his 
carbine,  and  shook  the  powder  carefully  up 
into  its  pan. 

The  king  looked  back  repeatedly,  as  he 
rose  the  hill,  in  the  direction  of  Boughton. 
Once  he  beckoned  Lord  Montague  to  ride 
alongside  of  him. 

"  We  thought  we  had  lost  your  good  com- 
j)any,  my  lord,"  quoth  his  majesty;  "what 
made  vou  turn  back  down  yonder  bv  Bramp- 
ton Mill  ?  " 

"I  dropped  my  glove,  your  majesty," 
replied  the  nobleman,  scarcely  concealing  a 
smile. 

"  Whoever  picks  it  up,  my  lord,  will  find  a 
bitter  enemy!"  answered  Charles;  and  lie 
spoke  not  another  word  till  he  reached  the 
great  gates  of  Lord  Vaux's  hospitable  hall. 

Meanwhile,  the  angler  resuming  his  occu- 
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pation,  fished  steadily  on,  glancing  ever  and  :  ment  he  had  time  to  perceive  an  expression 
anon  at  the  retreating  troop  of  horsemen  who  '  of  calm  confidence  on  each  man's  countenance, 
accomjjanied  the  king.  When  the  last  plumed  i  as  though  he  was  sure  of  his  prev.  For  an 
hat  had  disappeared  over  the  verge  of  the  '  instant  his  very  heart  seemed  to  tighten  with 
acclivity,  he  took  his  rod  to  pieces  with  a  deep  '  a  thrill  of  surprise  and  keen  disappointment ; 
sigh  of  relief;  and  exchanging  his  slow  list-  '  but  it  was  not  the  first  time  by  a  good  many 
less  demeanor  for  one  of  resolution  and  activ-  i  that  Humphrey  had  looked  a  catastrophe  in 
ity,  strode  briskly  away  with  the  air  of  a  man  the  face,  and  in  that  instant  he  had  time  to 
who  has  performed  a  good  day's  work,  and  is   think  what  he  should  do.     Twenty  yards  in 


about  to  receive  for  the  same  a  good  day's 
wages. 

He  thought,  now  that  he  had  accomplished 


front  of  him  grew  a  high  luxuriant  hedge ;  in 
that  hedge  was  a  gap  fortified  by  a  strong 
oaken  rail.     The  foremost  horseman's  hand 


his  task,  he  would  linger  about  her  residence  was  almost  on  his  shoulder  when  he  dashed 
and  see  Mary  Cave  once  more — just  once  i  forward  and  cleared  it  at  a  bound.  Accus- 
more — ere  he  went  into  exile  again.  He  tomed  to  make  up  his  mind  in  a  moment,  his 
trusted  none  but  the  king  had  recognized  ,  first  idea  was  to  run  under  shelter  of  the 
him  ;  and  he  had  delivered  his  packet  with  :  fence  down  to  the  river,  and  place  the  stream 
such  secrecy  and  rapidity  that  he  could  not  between  himself  and  his  pursuers,  trusting 
conceive  it  possible  for  any  other  eye  to  have  that  neither  heavily  armed  trooper  would 
perceived  the  movement.  He  little  knew  choose  to  risk  man  and  horse  in  deep  water. 
Montague's  eagle  glance.  He  little  knew  that,  j  Alas,  on  the  opposite  bank  he  spied  another 
in  spite  of  his  disguise,  he  had  been  suspected 
for  more  than  four-and-twenty  hours,  and 
that  measures  had  already  been  taken  for  his 
capture.  He  would  know  it  all  time  enough. 
Let  him  rest  for  a  moment  on  the  thought  of 
his  anticipated  meeting  with  his  ladye-love. 
The  wished-for   two    minutes   that    were    to 


patrol  gesticulating  to  his  comrades,  and 
watching  for  him  should  he  attempt  to  land. 
In  the  mean  time,  his  first  j)ursuers,  both  re- 
markably well  mounted,. had  ridden  their 
horses  boldly  over  the  fence,  and  were  once 
more  close  upon  his  tracks.  In  another  stride 
he  must  be  struck  down  and  made  a  prisoner ! 


repay  the  longings  and  misgivings  of  as  many  !  But,  as  is  often  the  case,  at  the  supreme  mo- 
years,  that  he  must  live  upon  perhaps  for  I  ment  succor  was  at  hand.  Not  twenty  yards 
another  twelvemonth,  and  be  grateful  that  he  |  in  front  of  the  fugitive  stood  Hugh  Dymocke, 


has  had  even  such  a  crumb  of  comfort  for  the 
sustenance  of  his  soul.  Strange  hunger  of 
the  heart,  that  so  little  can  alleviate,  so  much 
fails  to  satisfy  !  He  walked  swiftly  on  through 
the  fragrant  meadows,  waving  with  their  long 
herbage,  and  bright  with  buttercups  and  field- 
fiovvers;  his  head  erect,  his  eye  gazing  far 
into  the  horizon  as  is  ever  the  glance  of  those 
who  look  forward  and  not  back.  Bosville 
had  still  a  future  ;  he  had  not  yet  thoroughly 
learned  the  bitterest  of  all  life's  lessons — to 
live  only  in  the  past.  No ;  he  was  a  man 
still,  and  he  had  a  man's  trust  and  hope, 
a  man's  courage  and  self-reliance,  a  man's 
energy  and  endurance.  He  would  want  them 
all  before  the  sun  went  down.  Suddenly  a 
shout  smote  upon  his  ear;  a  voice  behind  him 
called  on  him  to  stop  and  surrender.  Halt- 
ing, and  turning  suddenly  round,  he  beheld  a 
mounted  troojier,  tiie  tramp  of  whose  horse 
had  been  smothered  in  the  long  grass,  close 
upon  him  ;  another  was  nearing  him  from 
the  river's  side.  Both  had  their  carbines  un- 
slung,  and  even  in  the  confusion  of  the  mo- 


holding  the  sorrel  by  the  bridle.  The  wily 
old  soldier  had  anticipated  this  catastrophe 
the  whole  morning,  and  was  not  to  be  taken 
unaAvares  at  the  crisis.  He  had  been  watch- 
ing the  movements  of  the  fisherman  and  the 
patrol,  nor,  except  for  a  chance  shot,  had  he 
much  fear  of  the  result.  With  a  rush  and  n 
bound,  like  that  of  some  stricken  wild  deer, 
Humphrey  reached  the  sorrel  and  vaulted 
into  the  saddle.  As  he  turned  the  horse's 
head  for  the  open  meadow  with  a  thrill  of  ex- 
ultation and  delight,  Dymocke  let  go  the 
bridle  and  hurriedly  whispered  in  his  ear, 
"  God  speed  ye,  master!  Never  spare  him 
for  pace  ;  he  had  a  gallop  yesterday,  and  he's 
fit  to  run  for  a  man's  life  !  " 

Ere  the  sentence  was  finished  tliev  were  a 
hundred  yards  off,  and  the  good  horse,  fling- 
ing his  head  into  the  air  and  snatching  wildlv 
at  his  bridle,  indulged  in  a  few  bounds  and 
plunges  in  his  gallop  ere  he  settled  down 
into  the  long  sweeping  stride  his  rider  remem- 
bered so  well. 

With   a   bitter  curse  and  a  shrewd   blow 
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from  the  but  of  his  carbine,  which  J.)3mocke 
avoided  like  a  practised  tactician,  the  foremost 
trooper  swept  by  the  old  soldier,  calling  to 
his  comrade  in  the  rear  to  secure  him  and 
take  him  to  head-quarters.  Both  were,  how- 
ever, so  intent  on  the  pursuit  that  Dymocke, 
greatly  to  his  surprise,  found  himself  totally 
unnoticed,  and  walked  quietly  home  with  his 
usual  air  of  staid  gravity,  reflecting  much  to 
his  own  satisfaction,  on  the  speed  and  mettle 
of  his  favorite  and  the  probable  safety  of  his 
young  master. 

And  now  the  chase  began  in  serious  ear- 
nest. It  was  a  race  for  life  and  death,  and 
the  competitors  were  well  aware  of  the  value 
of  the  stakes  dependent  on  their  own  skill 
and  the  speed  of  the  horses  they  bestrode. 

Each  trooper  knew  that  a  large  sum  of 
money  and  speedy  promotion  would  reward 
his  capture  of  the  royalist,  whom  they  had 
now  succeeded  in  identifying.  Each  was 
mounted  on  a  thoroughly  good  horse  whose 
powers  he  had  often  tested  to  the  utmost, 
and  each  was  moreover  armed  to  the  teeth, 
whilst  the  fugitive  possessed  no  more  deadly 
weapon  than  the  but  of  his  fishing-rod,  which 
he  had  retained  unconsciously  in  his  hand. 
Being  two  to  one  they  had  also  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  being  able  to  assist  each  other  in 
the  pursuit,  and  like  greyhounds  coursing  a 
hare,  could  turn  the  quarry  wherever  o])por- 
tunity  offered  into  each  other's  jaws.  Despite 
of  broken'  ground,  of  blind  ditches  choked 
with  grass,  and  high,  leafy  hedges,  rich  in 
midsummer  luxuriance,  through  which  they 
crashed,  bruising  a  thousand  fragrant  blos- 
soms in  their  transit,  they  sped  fiercely  and 
recklessly  on.  All  along  the  low  grounds  by 
Brampton,  where  the  rich  meadows  were  di- 
vided by  strong  thorn  fences,  the  constantly 
recurring  obstacles  compelled  Humphrey, 
bold  rider  as  he  was,  to  diverge  occasionally 
from  a  straight  course,  and  this  was  an  incal- 
culable advantage  to  his  two  pursuers,  who, 
by  playing  as  it  were  into  each  other's  hands, 
were  enabled  to  keep  within  sight  and  even 
within  shot  of  the  pursued,  though  the  pace 
at  which  they  were  all  going  forbade  any 
appeal  to  fire-arms,  or  indeed  to  any  weapons 
except  the  spurs. 

But,  on  emerging  from  the  low  grounds 
into  a  comparatively  open  country  and  rising 
the  hill  towards  Brixworth,  the  greater  stride 
and  speed  of  the  sorrel  began  to  tell.  His 
condition,  moreover,  was  far  superior  to  that 
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of  the  troopers,  and  it  was  with  a  glow  of  ex- 
ultation not  far  removed  from  mirth,  that 
Humphrey,  finding  at  last  a  hand  to  spare 
with  which  to  caress  his  favorite,  looked  back 
at  his  toiling  pursuers,  whose  horses  were  now 
beginning  to  show  undoubted  symptoms  of 
having  had  enough. 

Even  in  midwinter,  when  the  leaves  are 
off"  those  formidable  blackthorns,  and  the 
ditches,  cleared  of  weeds  and  grass,  yawn  in 
all  their  naked  avidity  for  the  reception  and 
ultimate  sepulture  of  the  horse  and  his  rider, 
it  is  no  child's  play  to  cross  one  of  these 
strongly  fenced  Northamptonshire  valleys. 
Ay,  with  all  the  fictitious  excitement  produced 
by  the  emulation  of  hunting,  and  the  insatia- 
ble desire  to  be  nearer  and  nearer  still  to  that 
fleeting  vision  which,  like  happiness,  is  always 
just  another  stride  beyond  our  reach  ;  though 
the  hounds  are  streaming  silently  away  a 
field  in  front  of  us ;  though  the  good  horse 
between  our  legs  is  fresh,  ardent,  and  experi- 
enced ;  though  we  have  already  disposed  of 
our  dearest  friend  on  his  best  hunter  at  that 
last  "  double,"  and  are  sanguine  in  our  hopes 
of  getting  well  over  yonder  strong  rail,  for 
which  we  are  even  now  "  hardening  our  heart " 
and  shortening  our  stride;  though  we  hope 
and  trust  we  shall  go  triumphantly  on,  from 
fence  to  fence,  rejoicing,  and  at  last  see  the 
good  fox  run  into  in  the  middle  of  a  fifty-acre 
grass  field, — yet  for  all  this  we  cannot  but 
feel  that  when  we  have  traversed  two  or  three 
miles  of  this  style  of  country,  without  pros- 
tration or  mishap,  we  have  effected  no  con- 
temptible feat  of  equitation,  we  have  earned 
for  the  nonce  a  consciousness  of  thorough^ 
self-satisfaction  intensely  gratifying  to  the 
vanity  of  the  human  heart.  And  so  perhaps 
it  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  moments  of 
Humphrey's  life  when  he  pulled  the  sorrel 
into  a  trot  and  looked  back  upon  the  vale  be- 
low. The  horse  snorted  and  shook  his  head. 
He  was  only  breathed  by  the  gallop  that  had 
so  distressed  the  steeds  of  the  two  Parlia- 
mentarians. His  master  patted  him  fondly 
and  exultingly  once  again.  What  a  ride  he 
had  enjoyed!  how  the  blood  coursed  through 
his  veins  with  the  anxiety  and  the  excitement 
and  the  exercise.  For  two  years  he  had  not 
mounted  what  could  be  called  a  horse  !  cer- 
tainly not  one  that  could  be  compared  with 
the  sorrel.  How  delightful  it  was  to  feel  his 
favorite  bound  under  him  as  he  used  to  do, 
once  more  I     What  a  sensation  to  speed  along 
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those  ricli  ireaclows.  scaniiing  fence  after  fence 
as  he  npj)ioacli((l  il,  and  flying  over  the  places 
he  had  marked  out,  like  a  hird  on  the  wing, 
to  the  unspeakable  discomfiture  of  the  dragoons 
toiling  in  his  track.  How  gallantly  he  had 
cleared  the  rivulet  that  the  tv.o  soldiers  had 
been  forced  to  flounder  through.  "Well  for 
them  that  it  liad  shrunk  to  its  summer  limits, 
or  they  would  have  been  there  still.  And 
now  in  another  mile  or  so  he  would  be  safe. 
His  pursuers'  horses  were  loo  much  exhausted 
even  to  continue  on  his  track.  They  would 
soon  lose  all  traces  of  him.  Near  Brixworth 
village  was  a  cottage  in  which  he  had  already 
passed  two  or  three  nights  whilst  waiting  to 
fulfil  his  mission.  Its  owner  was  a  veteran 
M'ho  had  fought  in  his  own  troop  at  Edge-hill 
and  Newbury,  wlio  would  think  little  of  im- 
perilling his  life  for  his  old  ofHcer  and  King 
Charles.  Arrived  at  the  cottage,  he  would 
disguise  himself  again,  and  sending  the  sorrel 
out  of  the  way,  would  lie  hid  till  the  search 
was  past;  he  might  then  venture  a  few  miles 
from  liis  hiding-place,  and  at  last  reach  the 
sea-shore  and  embark  scatheless  for  the  conti- 
nent. In  this  manner,  too,  he  would  have  a 
chance  of  seeing  Mary  once  more  before  he 
departed. 

Trotting  gently  along,  he  was  thus  busily 
weaving  the  thread  of  his  schemes  and  fancies, 
his  hopes  and  fears,  when,  alas!  the  web  was 
sud<Ienly  dispelled  by  a  shot !  The  crafty  Par- 
liamentarians finding  themselves  completely 
outstripj)ed  by  the  sorrel,  and  aware  of  a 
picket  of  their  comrades  stationed  close  under 
the  village  of  Brixworth.  had  turned  their  at- 
tention to  driving  their  quarry  as  much  as 
possible  towards  the  hill.  In  this  they  had 
been  successful,  and  Humjihrey's  line  of  flight 
had  already  brought  him  within  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  enemy's  post.  As  is  often 
tlie  case,  however,  their  strict  anxiety  to  pre- 
serve themselves  unseen,  had  somewhat  abated 
the  vigilance  of  their  lookout,  and  Bosville, 
accidentally  changing  his  direction,  narrowly 
escaped  passing  the  negligent  jncket  without 
observation  or  interruption. 

But  the  veterans  who  pursued  liim  were 
skilled  in  all  the  various  practices  of  war ; 
the  leading  horseman,  quietly  dismounting 
from  his  jaded  steed,  slowly  levelled  his  car- 
bine, and  took  a  long  roving  shot  at  the  fast 
diminishing  figure  of  the  fugitive.  The  bullet 
whistled  harmlessly  over  Humphrey's  head, 
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but  tiie  report  roused  the  inattentive  sentry 
in  advance  of  th.e  picket,  and  the  well-known 
sound  of  a  trumpet  rang  out  within  musket 
range,  whilst  a  dozen  liorsemen  emerging 
from  a  clump  of  trees  not  two  hundred  yards 
to  his  right,  dashed  forward  at  a  gallo]),  willi 
the  ol)vious  intention  of  intercepting  or  riding 
him  down. 

Unarmed  as  he  was,  and  notwithstanding 
the  number  of  his  foes,  Humphrey  never  lost 
heart  for  a  moment. 

"  Not  trapped  yet,  my  lads ! "  he  ground 
out  between  his  teeth,  as  with  a  grim  smile 
he  caught  the  sorrel  fast  l)y  the  head,  and 
urged  him  once  more  to  his  speed,  reflecting 
with  fierce  exultation  on  the  mettle  and  en- 
durance of  his  favorite,  still  going  fresh 
and  strong  beneatii  him,  and  on  the  "  neck- 
or-nothing"  nature  of  the  chase,  in  which  his 
only  safety  lay  in  placing  some  insurmounta- 
ble obstacle  between  himself  and  his  pursuers. 

They,  for  their  part,  seemed  determined  to 
make  every  effort  for  his  capture,  dividing  into 
parties  so  as  to  cover  as  large  an  extent  of 
country  as  ])ossible,  and  so  prevent  anv  at- 
temjjt  at  turning  or  dodging  on  the  part  of 
the  quarry,  and  forcing  him  l)y  this  means  into 
a  line  of  difficult  and  broken  ground,  such  as 
must  at  last  tell  even  on  the  power  and  stride 
of  the  indefatigable  sorrel.  The  two  original 
])ursuers,  moreover,  whose  horses  had  bv  this 
time  recovered  their  Mind,  labored  on  at  a  re- 
duced pace  along  the  low  grounds,  so  that  a 
diversion  in  that  direction  was  impossible. 

There  w^as  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  straight 
ahead,  and  straight  ahead  he  went,  laughing 
a  strange,  wicked  laugh  to  himself,  as  he 
thought  of  the  Northern  "Water,  no  mean 
tributary  to  the  Nene,  which  was  even  now 
gleaming  in  the  distance  a  mile  or  so  in  front 
of  him,  and  reflecting  that  if  he  were  once 
well  over  such  a  "  yawner  "  as  that,  he  might 
trot  on  and  seek  safety  at  his  leisure,  for  not 
a  dozen  horses  in  England  could  clear  it  from 
bank  to  bank. 

He  trusted,  nevertheless,  that  the  sorrel 
was  one  of  them.  So  he  spared  and  nursed 
him  as  much  as  possible,  choosing  his  ground 
with  the  ])ractised  eye  of  a  sportsman,  and 
bringing  into  use  every  one  of  the  many 
methods  which  experience  alone  teaches,  and 
by  which  the  perfect  horseman  can  assist  and 
ease  his  steed.  At  the  pace  he  led  his  pur- 
suers, he  cared  but  little  to  be  out  of  musket- 
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sliot,  and  he  reserved  all  the  energies  hoth  of 
himself  and  his  horse  for  a  dash  at  the  North- 
ern Water.* 

Down  the  hill  tlie)'  come  at  headlong  pace ; 
the  troopers,  espying  Bosville's  object,  now 
tax  all  tlieir  energies  to  catch  liim  ere  he  can 
reach  the  brook,  and  spurs  are  plied  and 
bridles  shaken  witii  all  the  mad  recklessness 
of  a  neck-and-neck  race. 

Humphrey's  s])irits  rise  with  the  situation. 
He  longs  to  give  vent  to  his  excitement  in  a 
wild  ''  hurrah  !  "  as  a  man  does  in  a  charge, 
but  lie  is  restrained  from  the  fear  of  madden- 
ing his  horse,  already  roused  by  the  sliouls 
and  clatter  behind  him,  and  pulling  harder 
than  his  wont.  V/ere  he  to  get  the  least  out 
of  his  liand  now  it  would  be  fatal. 

He  steadies  him  gradually  till  within  a  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  brink,  and  regardless  of  his 
followers'  close  vicinity,  pulls  him  back  almost 
into  a  canter — then  tightening  his  grasp  on 
the  bridle,  and  urging  him  with  all  the  collec- 
tive energies  of  knee  and  thigh  and  loins,  lie 
sets  him  going  once  more,  the  horse  ])ointing 
his  small  resolute  ears,  the  rider  marking  with 
his  eye  a  sedgy  patch  of  the  soundest  ground 
from  which  he  intends  their  effort  shall  be 
made. 

Straining  on  his  bridle,  the  sorrel  bounds 
high  into  the  air,  the  waters  flash  beneath 
them,  and  they  are  landed  safe  on  the  far 
side  with  half  a  foot  to  spare !  Humphrey 
gives  a  cheer  now,  and  a  hearty  cheer  it  is,  in 
answer  to  the  yell  of  rage  and  disappointment 
that  rises  from  the  baffled  Parliamentarians. 

Was  there  ever  man  yet  that  could  "  leave 
well  alone?"  Alas!  that  we  should  here 
have  to  record  the  only  instance  of  bravado 
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on  the  ])art  of  our  hero  during  the  whole  of 
his  perilous  and  adventurous  career.  What 
demon  prompted  him  to  waste  the  precious 
moments  in  jeering  at  a  defeated  foe  ?  Hum- 
phrey could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  pull- 
ing up  to  wave  an  ironical  "  farewell "  to  his 
pursuers.  The  movement  was  fatal;  in  mak- 
ing it,  he  turned  his  broadside  to  the  enemy, 
and  half  a  dozen  carbines  were  discharged  at 
him  on  the  instant.  One  bullet  truer  than 
the  rest  found  its  home  in  the  honest  heart  of 
the  good  sorrel.  The  horse  plunged  wildly 
forward,  fell  upon  his  head,  recovered  himself 
— fell  once  more,  and  rolling  over  his  rider, 
lay  quivering  in  the  last  convulsions  of  deal!;. 

When  Humphrey  had  extricated  himself 
from  the  saddle  and  risen  to  his  feet,  he  inid 
no  heart  to  make  any  further  effort  for  his  es- 
cape. He  miglit  perhaps  liave  still  had  time 
to  elude  his  enemies  even  on  foot,  but  the 
strongest  nature  can  only  resist  a  given 
amount  of  difhculty  and  disappointment.  'Tis 
the  last  drop  that  bids  the  cup  brim  over,  the 
last  ounce  that  sinks  the  laboring  camel  in  the 
sand. 

Pie  was  weak,  too,  from  mental  anxiety  as 
from  bodily  privation,  from  the  conflict  of  iiis 
feelings  as  from  the  liarassing  nature  of  his 
task.  Brave,  generous,  hopeful  as  he  was, 
something  seemed  to  give  way  within  him  at 
this  last  stroke  of  fortune,  and  when  his  cap- 
tors, after  making  a  long  circuit  to  cross  over 
by  a  ford,  arrived  to  take  him  prisoner,  they 
found  him  sitting  on  the  ground,  with  tlie  sor- 
rel's head  upon  his  knees,  weeping  like  a  wo- 
man or  a  child  over  the  dead  horse  he  had 
loved  so  well. 


CHAPTER  XXXI.—"  FOR  THE  KING." 


We  left  our  honest  friend  Dymocke,  with 
the  sweep  of  the  trooper's  carbine  still  whis- 
tling in  his  ears,  sauntering  quietly  home- 
wards, his  grim  visage  bespeaking  more  than 
usual  satisfaction,  his  mental  reflections  some- 
times rising  into  soliloquy,  and  taking  much 
such  a  form  as  the  following  : 

"Ah!  Hugh!  Hugh!"  quoth  the  old  sol- 
dier, apostro])liizing   the  individual  whom  of 

*  A  fair  leap  in  the  present  day,  when,  under  its 
]ater  appellation  of  the   "  Brixworth    Brook,"   it 
spoils  many  a  silk  jacket,  as   the  flower  of  the 
British  army  can  testify,  who,  in  their  modern  sub- 
stitute for   Tilt  and    Tournament,   j'clept    "  The  ! 
Grand   Jlilitary  Steeple  Chase,"  phinge   into  its  \ 
profound  with  a  reckless  haste  truly  edifying  to  the  ; 
less  adventurous  civilian.  ; 


all  in  the  world  he  should  have  known  best, 
"  there's  few  of  them  can  hold  a  candle  to 
thee,  old  lad  !  when  the  tackle's  got  fairly  in 
a  coil.  Brave  ! — there's  plenty  of  'em  brave 
enough  —  leastways  there's  plenty  of  'em 
afraid  not  to  seem  so — but  it's  discretion,  lad, 
it's  discretion,  that's  wanting;  and  thankful 
ought  thou  to  be,  that  thou'st  gotten  enough 
for  thyself  and  the  whole  honseliold.  There's 
not  a  man  of  'em,  now,  could  have  managed 
this  business,  and  not  made  a  botch  of  it ! 
Take  the  old  lord  to  begin  with.  He'd  have 
gone  threatening  and  petitioning,  and  offering 
money  and  what  not,  till  the  major  was  blown 
just  the  same  as  if  he'd  had  him  cried  in  the 
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market.  Tliat's  the  way  with  your  quality ; 
they  cnn't  abide  to  see  a  tiling  stand  simmer- 
ing ;  they  must  needs  go  shaking  the  frying- 
pan,  and  then  they  wonder  that  all  the  fat's 
in  the  fire!  The  women!  I'll  not  deny  hut 
the  women  are  keen  hands  at  plotting  and 
planning,  and  many's  the  good  scheme  they 
hit  upon,  no  doubt,  hut  where  they  fail  is  in 
the  doing  of  it.  It's  '  not  now  ! '  or  '  I'm  so 
frightened  ! '  or  a  fit  of  crying  just  in  the  nick 
of  time ;  and  then  the  clock  strikes,  or  the 
bell  rings,  and  it's  too  late.  For  the  women 
must  either  wait  too  long,  or  else  they'll  not 
wait  long  enough,  so  it's  as  well  they  wasn't 
trusted  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  it.  As 
for  the  steward,  it's  my  opinion  he's  a  rogue ! 
and  a  rogue  was  never  good  for  any  thing  yet 
that  wanted  a  bit  of '  heart '  to  set  it  straight ; 
and  the  rest  of  'em's  fools  one  bigger  than  an- 
other, there's  no  gainsaying  tliat. 

"No!  there  was  just  one  man  \\\?A  could 
do  it,  and  he's  gone  and  done  it.  To  think 
of  the  sense  of  the  dumb  animal,  too!  Never 
but  once  did  he  neigh  the  whole  blessed 
morning,  though  there  was  his  master  fishing 
within  a  pistol-shot  of  him ;  and  every  time  he 
came  by  the  turn  of  the  meadow,  he  laid  his 
ears  back,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  I  see  you !  I 
am  ready  for  you  when  you  want  me.'  Ready  ! 
I  believe  he  teas  ready.  I  should  know  a 
good  horse  when  I'm  on  him ;  but  the  way 
he  came  round  the   park  with  me  yesterday 

afternoon Oh !    it's   no    use   talking.      A 

hawk's  one  thing,  and  a  round  shot's  another; 
but  he's  the  fastest  liorse  in  Northamptonshire 
at  this  blessed  moment,  and  well  he  need  to 
be.  St.  George  !  to  see  the  example  he  made 
of  those  two !  and  the  major  sitting  down 
upon  him  so  quiet,  the  way  I  always  told  him 
I  liked  to  see  him  ride,  popping  here,  and 
popping  there,  with  the  horse  as  steady  as  a 
psalm-singer,  and  every  yard  they  went  the 
soldiers  getting  further  and  further  behind. 
Well,  the  ladies  will  be  best  pleased  to  hear 
the  major's  safe  off,  no  doubt  of  that;  and 
my  pretty  Faith,  she  wont  cry  her  eyes  out 
to  see  me  come  back  in  a  whole  skin — poor 
little  woman!  she  hasn't  the  nerves  of  a  hen. 
It  was  a  precious  coil,  surely,  and  precious 
well  I've  got  'em  all  out  of  it.  There's  few 
things  that  can't  be  done  by  a  man  of  discre- 
tion, 'specially  when  he's  got  the  care  of  such 
a  horse  as  tliat ! '" 

Dymocke  had  arrived  at  home  by  the  time 
he  reached  this  conclusion.     His  self-salisfac- 
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tion  was  unbounded.  His  triumj)h  complete. 
It  was  well  for  him  that  his  powers  of  vision 
w'ere  limited  by  distance — that  he  possessed 
no  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  events  of  the 
day.  It  would  have  broken  honest  Hugh 
down  altogether  to  know  that  the  good  sor- 
rel was  lying  within  four  miles  of  him,  dow'n 
there  by  the  Northern  \Vater,  with  a  bullet 
through  his  heart. 

But  the  news  lie  brought  was  right  gladly 
received  by  every  one  of  the  anxious  inhabit- 
ants of  the  old  house  at  Boughton. 

"  Safe ! "  shouted  Sir  Giles  with  a  loud 
"  hurrah  !  "  that  shook  the  very  rafters  of  the 
hall.  "Ay!  safe  enough,  no  doubt,  with  that 
good  horse  beneath  him,  if  he  did  but  get  a 
fair  start !  We'll  drink  the  sorrel's  health, 
my  lord,  this  very  night,  after  the  king's." 

"  Safe,"  echoed  Lord  Vaux ;  ''  delivered 
out  of  the  jaws  of  death.  Blood  has  been 
shed  more  than  enough  in  tliese  disastrous 
times,  and  1  thank  a  merciful  Providence  that 
his  young  life  has  been  spared." 

"  Safe,"  repeated  Grace  Allonby,  with  a 
sparkling  glance  at  her  father,  and  tlie  old 
smile  dimpling  her  triumphant  face.  •'  Far 
out  of  danger  by  this  time,  and  perhaps  not 
recognized,  after  all." 

"  Safe,"  whispered  Mary  Cave,  keeping  out 
of  observation  as  much  as  possible,  her  hands 
clasped  tight  upon  her  bosom,  and  her  eyes 
looking  up  to  heaven,  filled  with  tears. 

When  the  intelligence  thus  reached  them, 
the  party  were  assembled  in  the  great  hall 
immediately  subsequent  to  the  king's  depar- 
ture. Whilst  honored  by  the  presence  of 
royalty,  Dymocke  had  no  opportunity  of 
communicating  with  any  of  the  family,  and 
being,  as  he  himself  opined,  a  particularly  dis- 
creet individual,  he  wisely  abstained  from 
dropping  the  slightest  hint  of  his  errand  that 
might  in  any  way  compromise  his  empiojers, 
or  afford  a  clue  to  his  connection  with  the 
fugitive  fisherman. 

Even  Faith  was  not  esteemed  worthy  of  his 
confidence  till  he  had  made  his  report  to  her 
superiors;  and  to  do  her  justice,  that  deserv- 
ing damsel  was  so  much  taken  up  by  the 
presence  of  royalty,  and  her  own  multifarious 
duties  of  assisting  to  provide  refresiinients 
for  the  attendants  who  waited  on  the  king, 
that  the  only  notice  she  vouchsafed  her  ad- 
mirer was  a  saucy  inquiry  as  to  whether  "'  he 
had  been  courting  all  the  m6rning?"to  which 
Hugh  replied  with  a  grim   leer,  "  It  was  like 
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enough,  since  lie  confidently  expected  to  be 
manied  next  month  ;  "  whereat  she  blushed, 
and  bade  him  "  go  about  his  business,"  re- 
turning with  much  composure  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  demure  flirtation,  on  which  she  had 
even  now  entered,  with  a  solid  and  sedate 
yeoman  of  the  guard. 

The  king's  visit  was  short  and  ceremonious 
enough.  His  manner  to  Lord  Vaux  and  Sir 
Giles  Allonby  was  as  gracious  as  usual,  the 
few  words  he  addressed  to  the  young  ladies 
kindly  and  paternal  as  his  wont ;  but  his 
majesty  was  evidently  pre-occupied  and  ill  at 
ease  !  The  intelligence  he  had  that  morning 
received  from  Mary  harassed  and  disturbed 
him,  though  indeed,  somewhat  to  her  surprise, 
he  had  made  no  further  allusion  to  it,  and  in- 
deed addressed  but  a  few  commonplace  re- 
marks to  that  lady. 

It  was  evident  to  her  that  he  was  brooding 
over  the  threatened  violation  of  his  personal 
liberty,  which  w-as  in  effect  about  to  take  place 
that  same  night,  and  that  this  apprehension 
united  with  other  causes  to  make  him  very 
anxious  and  unhajipy.  The  letter  from  the 
queen,  which  Humj)hrey  had  delivered  at 
such  risk,  was  also  unsatisfactory  and  distress- 
ing. He  had  looked  for  this  epistle  for  weeks, 
and  when  it  came  at  last,  behold !  he  had  been 
ha])pier  not  to  have  received  it. 

It  is  often  thus  with  subjects  as  well  as 
kings. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Charles  was 
unable,  according  to  his  custom,  to  forget  all 
other  considerations  in  the  trifles  on  which  he 
was  immediately  employed — could  not  as 
usual  throw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the 
fluctuations  of  the  game,  as  though  life  offered 
no  other  interests  than  a  bowl  and  bias — did 
not,  even  for  the  short  half-hour  of  his  relax- 
ation, succeed  in  stifling  the  bitter  conscious- 
ness that  he  was  a  prisoner,  though  a  king. 

With  his  usual  grave  demeanor  and  mild, 
dignified  bearing,  he  played  one  set  with  the 
old  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  a  few  others  of 
his  suite,  Lord  Vaux  and  Sir  Giles  Allonby 
standing  by  to  hand  his  majesty  the  imple- 
ments of  the  game,  and  then  taking  his  leave 
with  a  sad  and  gentle  courtesy,  the  monarch 
called  for  his  horses  to  depart,  resisting  his 
host's  liumble  entreaties  that  he  would  re- 
enter the  house  and  partake  of  a  collation  ere 
he  rode. 

Walking  down  the  terrace  to  the  gate  at 
which  his  horses  awaited  him,  accompanied 
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by  Lord  Vaux  and  the  two  ladies,  and  fol- 
lowed at  the  prescribed  di.-»tance  by  his  ])er- 
sonal  attendants,  a  damask  rose-tree,  on  which 
Mary  had  expended  much  time  and  care, 
caught  the  king's  attention,  and  elicited  his 
admiration,  tinged  as  usual  with  tiie  prophetic 
melancholy  that  imbued  his  temperament. 

"  'Tis  a  fair  tree  and  a  fragrant,"  oi)served 
Charles,  stopping  in  his  progress  ;  "  grateful 
to  those  who,  like  myself,  love  the  simple 
beauties  of  a  garden  better  than  the  pomps 
and  splendors  of  a  court.  In  faith,  the  hus- 
bandman's is  a  happier  lot  than  the  king's. 
Yet  hath  he,  too,  his  anxieties  and  his  disap- 
pointments. Frosts  nip  the  hopes  of  his 
earliest  blossoms;  and  the  pride  even  of  suc- 
cessful maturity  is  but  the  commencement  of 
decay." 

As  the  king  spoke,  Mary  from  an  impulse 
she  could  not  resist,  plucked  the  handsomest 
flower  from  its  stem,  and  presented  it  to  her 
sovereign.  He  accepted  it  with  the  grave 
courtesy  peculiar  to  him. 

"  If  we  ever  meet  at  V*'hitehall,  Mistress 
Mary,"  said  Charles,  with  his  melancholy 
smile,  "neither  you  nor  I  will  forget  the 
blood-red  rose  presented  to  me  this  day  by 
the  most  loyal  of  all  my  loyal  subjects.  Had 
other  hearts  been  true  as  yours,"  he  added, 
in  a  low  solemn  voice,  "  I  had  not  been  a 
mimic  king,  soon  to  lose  even  the  shade  and 
semblance  of  royalty." 

As  he  spoke,  with  a  courtly  obeisance  he 
mounted  his  horse  and  departed,  riding  slowly 
and  dtjectedly,  as  though  loth  to  return  to 
his  palace,  where  he  already  anticipated  the 
insults  and  humiliations  to  which  he  was 
about  to  be  subjected. 

She  colored  deeply  with  gratified  pride, 
and  a  sense  of  duty  strenuously  and  consist- 
ently fulfilled.  Poor  Mary  !  it  was  the  last 
act  of  homage  she  was  destined  ever  to  pay 
the  sovereign  in  whose  cause  she  would  cheer- 
fully have  laid  down  her  life.  The  damask- 
rose  was  fresh  and  bright  and  fragrant — the 
very  type  of  beauty  and  prosperity,  and  a 
worm  was  eating  it  away,  silently  and  surely 
at  the  core. 

After  the  king's  departure,  however,  Dy- 
mocke's  intelligence  was  imparted  to  rejoice 
the  hearts  of  the  somewhat  dejected  Royalists. 
When  people  are  thoroughly  "  broken  in,"  so 
to  speak,  and  accustomed  to  misfortune,  it  is 
wonderful  how  small  a  gleam  of  comfort 
serves  to  shed  a  light  upon  their  track,  and 
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dissipate  the  gloom  to  which  they  have  be- 
come habituated.  Every  thing  goes  by  com- 
parison, and  a  scrap  of  broken  meat  is  a  rich 
feast  to  a  starving  man ;  nevertheless,  the 
process  of  training  to  this  enviable  state  is 
painful  in  the  extreme. 

So  the  ladies  sauntered  out  into  the  park, 
and  enjoyed  the  balmy  summer  afternoon, 
and  the  luxuriant  summer  fragrance  of  leaf 
and  blossom,  and  the  hum  of  the  summer 
insects  all  astir  in  the  warmth  of  June. 
Grace  laughed  out  merril}',  as  she  used  to  do 
years  ago ;  and  Mary's  step  was  lighter,  her 
cheek  rosier  than  it  had  been  of  late  as  they 
discoursed.  The  king's  visit,  and  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  courtiers,  formed  their  natural 
topics  of  conversation ;  but  each  lady  felt  a 
M'eight  taken  from  her  heart,  and  a  sensation 
of  inexpressible  relief  which  had  nothing  to 
do  with  kings  or  courtiers,  save  in  as  far  as 
the  actions  of  those  important  personages 
affected  the  fortunes  of  one  Major  Humphrey 
Bosville. 

We  must  now  return  to  that  adventurous 
gentleman,  gradually  awakening  to  a  sense 
of  his  situation  as  he  sat  on  a  raw-boned 
troop-horse  between  two  stern-visage,d  Round- 
head dragoons,  his  elbows  strapped  tight  to 
his  sides,  his  feet  secured  beneath  his  horse's 
belly ;  and  notwithstanding  such  impedi- 
ments to  activity,  his  attempts  to  escape,  if 
indeed  any  were  practicable,  threatened  with 
instant  death  by  his  rigorous  custodians. 

The  major  accepted  it  as  a  compliment 
that  not  less  than  eight  men  and  a  sergeant 
were  esteemed  a  sufficient  force  to  secure  the 
person  of  the  unarmed  fisherman.  This  for- 
midable escort  was  commanded  by  his  old 
acquaintance,  "  Ebenezer  the  Gideonite,"  who 
still  slung  his  carbine  across  his  back  in  the 
manner  that  had  once  saved  his  life ;  and 
who,  to  do  him  justice,  bore  his  old  antago- 
nist not  the  slightest  malice  for  his  own  dis- 
comfiture on  that  occasion.  It  was  com- 
posed, moreover,  of  picked  men  and  horses, 
from  the  very  flower  of  the  Parliamentary 
cavalry. 

Humphrey  rode  in  the  midst  of  them,  and 
ti-ied  to  recall  his  scattered  senses,  and  realize 
the  emergency  of  his  present  position. 
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Weak  and  worn-out,  we  have  already  said 
that  after  his  horse  was  shot  he  had  fallen  an 
easy  prey  to  his  pursuers.  When  brought 
before  the  officer  in  command  of  the  party 
that  had  captured  him,  he  was  neither  in  a 
mood  nor  a  condition  to  answer  any  questions 
that  might  be  put.  The  subaltern's  orders, 
however,  seemed  sufficiently  peremptory  to 
absolve  him  from  the  vain  task  of  cross-ex- 
amining a  fainting  and  unwilling  prisoner 
In  the  event  of  capturing  a  certain  mysterious 
agent  described,  he  was  strictly  enjoined  to 
forward  him  at  once  to  the  Parliament,  with 
as  much  secrecy  and  despatch  as  was  consist- 
ent with  the  security  of  the  captive.  So  after 
providing  Humphrey  with  the  food  and  drink 
of  which  he  stood  so  much  in  need,  and  suf- 
fering him  to  take  a  short  interval  of  repose, 
whilst  men  were  mustered  and  horses  fed, 
the  officer  started  prisoner  and  escort  without 
delay  on  the  road  to  London. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  while  Grace  Al- 
lonby  and  Mary  Cave  were  taking  their  after- 
noon stroll  through  the  park  at  Boughton, 
Humphrey  Bosville  and  his  escort  were  wind- 
ing slowly  down  the  hill  on  the  high-road  to 
the  metropolis. 

The  major's  eye  brightened  as  he  caught 
sight  of  their  white  dresses,  and  recognized 
the  form  of  the  woman  he  had  loved  so  long 
and  so  dearly.  He  started  with  an  involun- 
tary gesture  that  brought  the  hands  of  his 
guardians  to  trigger  and  sword-hilt.  Al- 
though at  a  distance,  it  was  something  to  see 
her  just  once  again. 

The  ladies  were  turning  homewards  when, 
startled  by  the  tramp  of  horses,  both  were 
aware  of  an  armed  party  advancing  in  their 
immediate  vicinity.  An  unconscious  presenti- 
ment prompted  each  at  the  same  moment  to 
stop  and  see  the  troop  pass  by.  The  captive's 
heart  leaped  within  him  as  he  rode  near  enough 
to  scan  every  lineament  of  the  dear  face  he 
might  never  hope  to  look  upon  again. 

"They  have  a  jirisoner  !  "  exclaimed  Mary, 
turning  as  white  as  her  dress.  "  God's  mercy! 
it  is  Humphrey." 

Not  another  word  did  either  speak.  They 
looked  blankly  in  each  other's  faces,  and 
Grace  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 
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The  soft  June  night  sank  peacefully  upon 
Holmby  Palace,  with  all  its  conflicting  inter- 
ests, all  its  complications  of  intrigue  and 
treachery,  as  it  sank  upon  the  yeoman's  ad- 
joining homestead,  and  the  shepherd's  hum- 
ble cottage  in  the  vale  below.  The  thrush 
had  finished  the  last  sweet  tones  of  her  jjro- 
tracted  even  song,  and  not  a  sound  disturbed 
the  surrounding  stillness,  save  an  occasional 
note  from  the  nightingale  in  the  copse,  and 
the  murmur  of  a  fountain  playing  drowsily  on 
in  the  garden.  Calmly  the  stars  shone  out  in 
mellow  lustre,  looking  down,  as  it  seemed, 
mild  and  reproachful  on  the  earthworms  here 
below.  What  are  all  the  chances  and  changes, 
all  the  sorrows  and  struggles,  of  poor  grovel- 
ling mortality  in  the  sight  of  those  spirit  eyes  ? 
Age  after  age  have  they  glimmered  on,  care- 
less as  now  of  man's  engrossing  troubles  and 
man's  predestined  end.  They  shone  on  Naseby 
field,  whitening  in  their  faint  light,  here  a 
grinning  skull,  there  a  bleached  and  fieshless 
bone  turned  up  by  the  hind's  careless  plough- 
share, or  the  laborer's  busy  spade,  as  they 
shone  on  Holmby  Palace,  stately  in  its  regal 
magnificence,  sheltering  under  its  roof  a  circle 
of  plotting  courtiers,  with  a  doomed  king; 
and  their  beams  fell  the  same  on  both,  cold, 
pitiless,  and  unvarying.  AVhat  are  they,  these 
myriads  of  flaming  spheres  ?  Are  they  worlds  ? 
are  they  inhabited  ?  are  they  places  of  proba- 
tion, of  reward,  of  punishment  ?  are  they  solid 
anthracite,  or  but  luminous  vapor  ?  material 
masses,  or  only  an  agglomeration  of  particles? 
Can  their  nature  be  grasped  by  the  human  in- 
tellect, or  defined  in  the  jargon  of  science  ? 
Oh,  for  the  child's  sweet  simple  faith  once 
more,  that  they  are  but  chinks  in  the  floor  of 
heaven,  from  which  the  light  of  eternal  day 
shines  through ' 

The  king  was  preparing  to  retire  for  the 
night.  Notwithstanding  all  the  anxieties  and 
apprehensions  that  had  arisen  from  the  warn- 
mg  he  had  that  morning  received — notwith- 
standing the  reception  of  his  queen's  letter — 
a  document  by  no  means  calculated  to  soothe 
his  feelings  or  alleviate  his  distress — the  force 
of  habit  was  so  strong  that  the  numerous 
preparations  for  his  majesty's  "  coucher  "  were 
made  with  as  scrupulous  an  attention  to  the 
most  trifling  minutiae  as  when  he  was  endued 


After  "  the  word  for  the  night  "  had  been 
given,  a  word  which  it  seemed  a  mockery  to 
ask  the  prisoner  himself  to  select,  and  the 
other  attendants  had  been  dismissed,  after 
Doctor  Wilson  had  jiaid  liis  customary  visit 
and  received  to  his  respectful  inquiries  the 
customary  answer  that  nothing  was  amiss  with 
the  royal  health,  preserved  as  it  was  by  rigid 
and  undeviating  temperance,  Mr.  Herbert,  as 
groom-in-wailing,  jjresented  the  king  with  an 
ewer  and  cloth,  making  at  the  same  time  the 
prescribed  obeisance,  and  setting  a  night-lamp, 
consisting  of  a  round  cake  of  wax  in  a  silver 
basin,  on  a  chair,  proceeded  himself  to  retire 
to  the  couch  prepared  for  him  in  a  small  ante- 
room opening  into  the  apartment  occupied  by 
his  majesty,  so  that  the  king  might  not,  even 
in  the  watches  of  the  night,  be  left  entirely 
alone. 

We  have  often  thought  that  this  habit  of 
being  constantly,  to  a  certain  extent,  before 
the  public,  may  account  in  a  great  measure 
for  the  fortitude  and  dignity  so  often  displayed 
in  critical  moments  by  sovereigns  who  have 
never  before  been  suspected  of  possessing 
these  Spartan  virtues.  Never,  like  a  humbler 
individual,  in  his  most  unguarded  hours  of  pri- 
vacy entirely  throwing  off  the  character  M'hich 
it  is  his  duty  to  sustain,  a  sovereign,  even  a 
weak-minded  one,  acquires  a  habit  of  reticence 
and  self-command  which  becomes  at  last  sec- 
ond-nature; and  he  who  is  every  day  of  his 
life  obliged  to  appear  a  hero  to  his  valet  de 
c7ja?«6re,  finds  little  difficulty  in  sustaining  the 
part  to  Avhich  he  is  so  well  accustomed  under 
the  gaze  of  a  multitude,  even  in  a  moment  of 
general  confusion  and  dismay. 

As  Herbert  backed  respectfully  from  the 
room,  the  king  recalled  him,  as  though  for  a 
few  minutes'  confidential  conversation. 

"  Herbert,"  said  he,  taking  up  at  the  same 
time  his  jewelled  George  and  Garter,  which, 
with  his  customary  attention  to  trifles,  he  in- 
sisted should  be  placed  near  his  bed-head, 
"  Herbert,  you  are  becoming  negligent ;  you 
have  omitted  to  lay  these  gauds — empty  vani- 
ties that  they  are  ! — in  their  accustomed  place. 
Also  this  morning  you  neglected  to  observe 
the  command  I  gave  last  night." 

His  majesty  spoke  with  a  grave  and  some- 
what haughty  air,  which  concealed  a  covert 


■with   all   the  pomp  of  real  royalty  and  con-   smile. 


scious  of  actual  power  long  ago  at  Whitehall,  j     The  attendant,  in  some  confusion  and  no 
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little  surprise  at  the  unusual  displeasure  of 
the  king's  tone,  admitted  tliat  he  had  aroused 
his  ninjesty  five  minutes  too  late,  and  pleaded 
in  extenuation  the  usual  excuse  of  a  discrep- 
ancy amongst  the  clocks.  The  king  preserved 
an  ominous  frown. 

"You  are  aware,"  said  he,  "  that  I  never 
pardon  a  fault,  nor  overlook  even  the  most 
triHing  mistake.  Have  you  not  often  heard 
me  cnlled  harsh,  vindictive,  and  exacting?  I 
have  pre])ared  your  punishment;  I  trust  it 
will  admonish  you  for  the  future.  Here  is  a 
gold  watch,"  he  added,  his  assumed  displeas- 
ure vanishing  at  once  in  a  hearty  burst  of 
laughter  at  the  scared  expression  of  his  at- 
tendant's countenance,  "  a  gold  alarm-watch, 
which  as  there  may  be  cause  shall  awake  you. 
Wear  it  for  Charles  Stuart's  sake  ;  and  years 
hence,  perhaps  when  he  is  no  more,  may  it 
remind  j-ou  of  the  stern,  unkindly  sovereign, 
■«ho  albeit  he  valued  to  the  utmost  the  affec- 
tion and  fidelity  of  his  servant,  could  not  pass 
over  the  slightest  omission  without  some  such 
token  of  his  displeasure  as  this." 

So  speaking,  and  good-humoredly  pushing 
Herbert  from  the  room,  he  l)ade  him  a  cor- 
dial "good-night,"  leaving  his  groom  of  the 
bedchamber  more  devoted  to  his  person,  if 
])ossible,  than  before. 

Such  was  one  among  many  instances  of 
Charles'  benevolent  disposition;  such  little 
acts  of  kindness  as  this  endeared  him  to  all 
with  whom  he  came  in  daily  contact,  and  the 
charm  of  such  a  temperament  accounts  at 
once  for  the  blind  devotion  on  the  part  of  his 
followers,  commanded  by  one  who  was  the 
most  amiable  and  accomplished  of  private 
gentlemen,  as  he  was  the  most  injudicious 
and  inefficient  of  kings. 

Musing  upon  the  fortunes  of  his  master, 
and  regretting  in  his  affectionate  nature  his 
own  poweriessness  to  aid  the  sinking  monarch, 
Herbert  fell  into  a  broken  and  disturbed 
slumber,  from  which,  however,  he  soon  awoke, 
and  observed,  somewhat  to  his  dismay,  that 
the  king's  chamber  was  in  perfect  darkness. 
The  door  of  communication  being  left  open 
in  case  his  services  should  be  required  during 
the  night,  the  attendant's  first  impulse  was  to 
rise  and  relight  the  lamp,  which  he  concluded 
had  been  accidentally  extinguished.  He  was 
loth,  however,  to  disturb  the  king's  rest,  and 
whilst  debating  the  point  in  his  own  mind, 
fell  off  to  sleep.  After  a  short  slumber  he 
was  again  aroused  by  the  king's  voice  calling 
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to  him,  and  was  surprised  to  see  that  the 
lamp  had  been  rekindled. 

"  Herbert,"  said  his  master,  "  I  am  restless 
and  cannot  sleep.  Thou  wilt  find  a  volume 
on  yonder  table  ;  read  to  me,  I  prithee,  for  a 
space.  It  may  be  the  good  bishop's  dis- 
courses will  lull  me  to  repose.  Thou  too  art 
wakeful  and  watchful.  I  thank  thee  for  thy 
vigilance  in  so  readily  rekindling  my  light, 
which  had  gone  out." 

Herbert  expressed  his  surprise. 

"I  have  not  entered  your  majesty's  cham- 
ber," said  he.  "  I  have  never  left  my  couch 
since  I  lay  down  ;  but  being  restless,  I  ob- 
served your  majesty's  room  was  dark,  and 
when  I  woke  even  now  reproached  myself 
that  your  majesty  must  have  risen  to  perform 
a  duty  that  should  have  devolved  upon  your 
servant." 

"  I  also  awoke  in  the  night,"  replied  the 
king,  "  and  took  notice  that  all  was  dark. 
To  be  fully  satisfied,  I  put  by  the  curtain  to 
look  at  the  lamp.  Some  time  after  I  found 
it  light,  and  concluded  then  that  thou  hadst 
risen  and  set  it  u])on  the  basin  lighted  again." 

Herbert  assured  his  majesty  it  was  not  so. 

Charles  smiled,  and  his  countenance  as- 
sumed that  mystical  and  rapt  expression  it  so 
often  wore. 

"  I  consider  this,"  said  he.  "as  a  prognostic 
of  God's  future  favor  and  mercy  towards  me 
and  mine — that  although  I  am  at  this  time  so 
eclipsed,  yet  either  I  or  they  may  shine  out 
bright  again !  " 

Even  as  he  spoke  a  loud  knocking  was 
heard  at  the  outer  door,  communicating  as  it 
did  with  a  back  staircase  that  led  to  a  private 
entrance  into  the  court.  Sounds  of  hurry 
and  confusion  at  the  same  time  pervaded  the 
palace,  and  the  tramp  of  horses,  mingled  with 
the  clash  of  steel,  was  distinctly  audil)le  out- 
side the  walls.  Major-General  Browne's  voice 
was  heard,  too,  above  the  confusion,  calling  on 
the  few  yeomen  of  the  guard  and  other  offi- 
cials who  formed  the  garrison  to  "stand  to 
their  ai'ms,"  exhorting  them  at  the  same  time 
to  preserve  the  king's  jierson  from  injury,  and 
the  majesty  of  the  Parliament,  as  represented 
by  the  commissioners,  from  insult.  Mean- 
time, Mawl,  iMaxwell,  and  Harrington,  all 
personal  attendants  of  the  sovereign,  rushed 
to  his  bedchamber,  scared,  pale,  and  half 
dressed,  but  ready,  if  need  were,  to  sacrifice 
their  lives  in  defence  of  the  king. 

Charles    alone   preserved   his   usual  com- 
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posure.  The  knocking  at  tlie  door  of  his 
private  apartments  being  violently  repeated, 
he  desired  Maxwell  to  hold  converse  with  this 
unmannerly  disturber  of  his  repose.  Recon- 
noitring the  assailant  through  a  panelling  in 
the  door,  the  old  courtier  was  horrified  to  ob- 
serve a  cornet  of  the  parliamentary  dragoons 
standing  at  the  liead  of  the  stairs  in  complete 
armor,  with  a  cocked  pistol  in  his  hand,  and 
clamoring  for  admittance. 

The  dialogue  was  carried  on  with  a  military 
sternness  and  brevity  shocking  to  the  preju- 
dices of  the  gentleman-usher,  more  accus- 
tomed to  the  circumlocutions  of  diplomacy 
and  the  compliments  of  a  court. 

"  What  would  you  ?  "  inquired  Maxwell, 
through  the  panelling.  "  Who  are  you,  and 
by  whose  orders  do  you  come  here  ?  " 

The  cornet  was  a  stout,  resolute-looking 
man,  with  all  the  appearance  of  having  risen 
from  the  ranks.  Ilis  voice  was  deep  and 
harsh,  his  countenance  of  that  dogged  nature 
which  sets  argument  and  persuasion  alike  at 
defiance.  His  answers  were  short  and  cate- 
gorical. 

"  I  would  see  Charles  Stuart,"  he  replied. 
"  My  name  is  Joyce,  cornet  in  the  service  of 
the  Parliament.  I  am  here  on  my  own  re- 
sponsibility." 

"  Have  you  the  authority  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  your  intrusion  ?  "  gasped  out  Max- 
well, totally  aghast  at  the  unheard-of  breach 
of  etiquette,  in  which  he  felt  himself  aiding 
and  abetting. 

"No!"  thundered  the  cornet;  "I  have 
placed  a  sentry  at  the  door  of  every  man  of 
them.  Keep  quiet,  old  gentleman — I  take 
my  orders  from  them  that  fear  neither  com- 
missioners nor  Parliament." 

In  efl"ect,the  cornet's  entrance  into  Holmby 
House,  and  his  rapid  occupation  of  every  post 
in  its  vicinity,  as  of  the  palace  itself,  had  been 
achieved  in  a  masterly  manner,  that  showed 
him  to  be  no  inexperienced  practitioner  in 
war. 

With  a  numerous  body  of  cavalry  at  his 
disj)Osal,  he  had  been  all  day  occujjied  in  con- 
centrating tliem  silently  and  stealthily  around 
the  beleaguered  palace.  His  main  body  had 
that  afternoon  bivouacked  on  Harleston  Heath, 
strong  pickets  had  been  jjlaced  in  every  se- 
cluded spot  which  admitted  of  concealment 
within  a  circuit  of  a  few  miles,  and  constant 
patrols  had  been  watching  every  road  by 
which  an  escape  from  Holmby  was  practica- 
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ble.  As  darkness  fell,  he  had  pushed  forward 
his  several  posts  to  one  common  centre,  and 
by  the  hour  of  midnight  a  summer  moon 
shone  down  on  the  courtyard  of  Holmby 
Palace,  filled  with  u  mass  of  iron-clad  cavalry 
whose  niimbers  rendered  resistance  hopeless 
and  impossible. 

Colonel  Graves  and  General  Browne,  how- 
ever, two  old  parliamentary  officers,  seemed, 
to  have  had  some  inkling  that  an  attack  was 
meditated  ;  for  without  any  apparent  reason, 
they  had  doubled  the  guards  around  the 
king's  person,  and  contrary  to  their  wont, 
had  remained  astir  till  midnight.  When  the 
first  files  of  the  approaching  cavalry  marched 
into  the  court,  they  had  called  upon  the  hand- 
ful of  soldiers  and  yeomen  that  formed  the 
garrison  to  resist  to  the  death,  and  had  them- 
selves held  a  parley  with  the  redoubtable  cor- 
net. When  asked  his  name  and  business,  he 
had  replied,  with  the  same  bluntness  that  so 
discomfited  Maxwell,  that  "  his  name  was 
Joyce,  cornet  in  Colonel  Whalley's  regiment 
of  horse,  and  his  business  was  to  speak  with 
the  king." 

"  From  whom  ?  "  said  Browne,  with  rising 
indignation. 

"  From  myself! "  replied  the  cornet,  with 
provoking  coolness. 

The  two  old  soldiers  burst  into  a  derisive 
laugh. 

"It's  no  laughing  matter,"  said  the  un- 
abashed intruder  ;  "  I  came  not  hither  to  be 
advised  by  you,  nor  have  I  any  business  with 
the  commissioners.  My  errand  is  to  the 
king,  and  speak  with  him  I  must  and  will." 

"  Stand  to  your  arms,"  exclaimed  Browne, 
to  the  handful  of  soldiers  inside  the  palace ; 
but  the.se  had  in  the  mean  time  held  some 
conference  with  the  intruders,  and  finding 
that  they  all  belonged  to  the  same  party, 
and  tiiat  several  were  old  comrades  who  had 
charged  together  many  a  day  under  the  same 
banner,  they  refused  to  act  against  their 
friends,  and  drawing  bolts  and  bars,  admitted 
them  without  further  parley,  bidding  them 
welcome,  and  shaking  them  cordially  by  the 
hand. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  cornet  obtained  admit- 
tance even  to  the  very  door  of  his  majesty's 
bedchamber.  A  certain  sense  of  propriety, 
however,  which  almost  always  accompanies 
the  responsibility  of  a  command,  forbade  him 
from  offering  any  further  violence,  and  with  a 
most  ungracious  acquiescence  he  consented  to 
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leave  the  king  nnclistiirbed  till  morning,  stip- 
ulating, however,  that  he  should  himself  take 
up  a  position  for  the  niglit  on  the  staircase, 
•whicli  in  effect  he  did,  being  with  difficulty 
persuaded  to  lay  down  his  fire-arms  and  re- 
turn his  sword  to  its  sheath. 

Charles  sought  his  conch  once  more  in  that 
frame  of  placid  helplessness  which  seems 
usually  to  have  taken  possession  of  him  when 
in  the  crisis  of  a  difficulty.  He  slept  soundly, 
and  awoke  with  characteristic  regularity,  little 
before  his  ordinary  hour.  His  toilet  was  per- 
formed with  elaborate  care,  his  devotions  not 
curtailed  of  a  single  infeijection,  his  poached 
egg  and  glass  of  fair  water  leisurely  discussed, 
and  then,  but  not  till  then,  his  majesty  ex- 
pressed his  readiness  to  hold  an  interview 
with  the  personage  who  seemed  to  have 
power  of  life  and  death  over  his  sovereign. 

The  king's  simplicity  of  manner,  and  quiet, 
dignified  bearing,  overawed  even  the  rough 
and  low-born  officer  of  the  Parliament.  Half 
ashamed  of  bia  insolence,  half  bullying  him- 
self into  his  naturally  offensive  demeanor. 
Cornet  Joyce  was  ushered  into  the  presence 
with  a  far  different  aspect  from  that  whicii  he 
had  assumed  the  niglit  before.  Such  is  the 
innate  dignity  afforded  by  true  nobility  of 
.soul,  and  Cliarles  and  his  captor  seemed  to 
have  changed  places.  Tiie  king  ap])earing  to 
be  the  offended  though  ])lacable  judge,  the 
cornet  wearing  the  sullen,  apprehensive,  and 
abasl)ed  look  of  a  guilty  prisoner. 

Charles'  good  nature,  however,  soon  re- 
stored the  official  to  his  self-possession,  and 
l)y  an  easy  transition,  to  a  large  portion  of  his 
original  insolence.  In  reply  to  the  monarch's 
gentle  interrogative  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
last  night's  outrage,  be  answered  boldly,  "  My 
orders  are  to  remove  your  majesty  at  once, 
without  further  delay." 

This  frank  avowal  created  no  small  dismay 
in  the  little  circle  then  assemi)led  in  bis  maj- 
esty's outer  a])artment.  Herbert  turned  pale, 
and  trembled.  Maxwell,  as  red  as  fire,  seemed 
to  doubt  tiie  evidence  of  his  senses ;  wiiilst 
General  Browne,  ste]5])ing  aside  into  the  recess 
of  a  window,  swore  fearfully  for  five  consecu- 
tive minutes,  in  tones  not  loud  but  deep. 

The  king  remained  totally  unmoved. 

"Let  the  commissioners  be  sent  for,"  said 
he,  with  a  dignified  air,  "  and  let  these  orders 
be  communicated  to  them." 

The  cornet  was  fast  recovering  his  former 
audacitv.     "  I  have  taken  measures  with  them 


already,"  said  he;  "they  are  in  watch  and 
ward  even  now,  and  must  return,  will  they, 
nill  they,  to  the  parliament." 

"By  whose  authority?"  demanded  the 
king,  sternly,  but  with  visible  uneasiness. 

The  cornet  shook  his  head,  laughed  rudely, 
and  pointed  with  his  forefinger  to  his  own 
coarse  person. 

"  I  would  ask  you,  sir,  as  a  favor,"  said  the 
king,  "  to  set  them  at  liberty;  and  I  demand, 
as  a  right,"  he  added,  drawing  himself  up, 
and  flushing  with  a  sense  of  impotent  anger 
and  outraged  dignity,  "  to  be  permitted  a 
sight  of  your  instructions." 

"  That  is  easily  done,"  answered  Joyce,  "if 
your  majesty  will  take  the  trouble  to  step  as 
far  as  this  window." 

And  opening  the  casement,  he  pointed  into 
the  courtyard  below,  where  indeed  was  drawn 
up  as  goodly  a  squadron  of  cavalry  as  the 
whole  parliamentary  army  could  boast,  well 
armed,  well  mounted,  bold  and  bronzed,  with 
stalwart  frames  and  stern,  unflinching  faces, 
possessed,  moreover,  of  the  self-confidenco 
and  disciplined  valor  insj)ired  by  a  career  of 
hard-won  victories.  They  were  the  same  ma- 
terial, some  of  them  the  same  men,  that  con- 
fronted Charles  at  Edge  Hill,  routed  him  at 
Marston  Moor,  and  finally  vanquished  him  at 
Naseby.  The  finest  cavalry  in  the  world,  and, 
bitterest  thought  of  all,  his  own  subjects.  The 
king's  heart  was  sore  as  he  looked  down  into 
the  court,  but  he  had  played  the  part  of  roy- 
alty too  long  not  to  know  how  to  dissemble 
his  feelings,  and  he  turned  to  the  cornet  with 
a  smile  as  he  said, — 

"  Your  instructions,  sir,  are  in  fair  charac- 
ters, and  legible  without  spelling.  The  lan- 
guage, though  somewhatforcible,  is  sufficiently 
intelligible,  and  admits  of  no  further  argu- 
ment. I  am  ready  to  attend  your  good  pleas- 
ure, with  this  proviso,  that  I  stir  not  unless 
accompanied  by  the  commissioners.  You 
have  had  your  audience,  sir ;  you  may  with- 
draw." 

The  cornet,  somewhat  to  his  own  surprise, 
found  himself  making  a  respectful  obeisance 
and  retiring  forthwith  ;  but  the  king's  coach 
was  ordered  to  be  got  in  readiness  without 
delay,  and  that  very  day  Charles  Stuart,  ac- 
companied, as  he  had  stipulated,  by  the  com- 
missioners, commenced  the  journey  which  led 
him,  stage  by  stage,  to  his  final  resting-place 
— the  fatal  window  at  Whitehall — the  scaf- 
fold and  the  block. 
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"Ebenezer,  the  Gideonite,"  was  no  bad 
specimen  of  the  class  he  represented  —  the 
sour-visaged,  stern,  and  desperate  fanatic, 
■who  allowed  no  considei-ation  of  fear  or 
mercy  to  turn  him  from  tlie  path  of  duty; 
whose  sense  of  personal  danger  as  of  personal 
responsibility  was  completely  swallowed  up  in 
his  religious  enthusiasm ;  who  would  follow 
such  an  officer  as  George  Effingham  into  the 
very  jaws  of  death;  and  of  whom  such  a  man 
as  Cromwell  knew  how  to  make  a  rare  and 
efficient  insti'ument.  Ebenezer's  orders  were 
to  hold  no  communication  with  his  prisoner, 
to  neglect  no  precaution  for  his  security ;  and 
having  reported  his  capture  to  the  general  in 
command  at  Xoi-thampton,  to  proceed  at  least 
one  stage  further  on  his  road  to  London  ere 
he  lialted  for  the  night. 

Humphrey's  very  name  was  consequently 
unknown  to  the  party  who  had  him  in  charge. 
As  he  had  no  papei's  whatever  upon  his  per- 
son when  captured,  the  subaltern  in  com- 
mand of  the  picket  at  Brixworth  had  con- 
sidered it  useless  to  ask  a  question  to  which 
it  was  so  easy  to  give  a  fictitious  answer ;  and 
Ebenezer,  although  recognizing  him  person- 
ally as  an  old  acquaintance,  had  neglected  to 
ascertain  his  name  even  after  their  first  intro- 
duction by  means  of  the  flat  of  the  Cavalier's 
sabre.  Though  liis  back  had  tingled  for 
weeks  from  the  effects  of  a  blow  so  shrewdly 
administered ;  though  he  had  every  opportu- 
nity of  learning  the  style  and  title  of  the 
prisoner  whom  he  had  helped  to  bring  before 
Cromwell  at  his  head-quarters  ;  yet,  with  an 
idiosyncrasy  peculiar  to  the  British  soldier, 
and  a  degree  of  Saxon  indifference  amount- 
ing to  stupidity,  he  had  never  once  thought 
9f  making  inquiry  as  to  who  or  what  was  this 
hard-hitting  Malignant  that  had  so  nearly 
knocked  him  off  his  horse  in  Gloucestershire 
lane. 

Erect  and  vigilant,  he  rode  conscientiously 
close  to  his  prisoner,  ejing  him  from  time  to 
time  with  looks  of  curiosity  and  interest,  and 
scanning  his  figure  from  head  to  heel  with 
obvious  satisfaction.  Not  a  word,  however, 
did  he  addi-ess  to  the  captive ;  his  conversa- 
tion, such  as  it  was,  being  limited  to  a  few 
brief  sentences  interchanged  with  his  men,  in 
wliich  Scriptural  phraseology  was  strangely 
intermingled  with  the  language  of  the  stable 
and  the  parade-ground.      Strict  as  was  the 


discipline  insisted  on  amongst  the  parliament- 
ary troops  by  Cromwell  and  his  officers,  the 
escort,  as  may  be  supposed,  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  their  superior  with  stern  faces  and 
silent  tongues ;  they  rode  at  "  attention,"  their 
horses  well  in  hand,  their  weapons  held  in 
readiness,  and  their  eyes  never  for  an  instant 
taken  off  the  horseman  they  surrounded. 

Humphrey,  we  may  easily  imagine,  Avas  in 
no  mood  to  enter  into  conversation.  He  had 
indeed  enough  food  for  sad  forebodings  and 
bitter  reflections.  Wild  and  adventurous  as 
had  been  his  life  for  many  weeks  past  —  al- 
waj^s  in  disguise,  alwajs  apparently  on  the 
eve  of  discovery,  and  dependent  for  his  safety 
on  the  fidelity  of  utter  strangers,  often  of  the 
meanest  class  —  not  a  day  had  elapsed  with- 
out some  imminent  hazard,  some  thrilling  al- 
ternation of  hope  and  fear.  But  the  events  of 
the  last  few  hours  had  outdone  them  all.  To 
have  succeeded  in  his  mission  !  —  to  have  es- 
caped when  escape  seemed  impossible,  and 
then  to  fail  at  the  last  moment,  when  safety 
had  been  actually  gained  !  —  it  seemed  more 
like  some  wUd  and  feverish  dream  than  a 
dark,  hopeless  reality.  And  the  poor  sorrel ! 
How  sincerely  he  mourned  for  the  good 
horse  ;  how  well  he  had  always  earned  him  ; 
how  gentle  and  gallant  and  obedient  he  was ; 
how  he  turned  to  his  master's  hand  and 
sprang  to  his  master's  voice.  How  fond  he 
was  of  him ;  and  to  think  of  him  lying  dead 
j'ouder  by  the  water-side !  It  was  hard  to 
bear. 

Strange  how  a  dumb  animal  can  wind  it- 
self round  the  human  heart !  What  associa- 
tions may  be  connected  with  a  horse's  arching 
crest  or  the  intelligent  glance  of  a  dog's  eye. 
How  they  can  bi'ing  back  to  us  the  happy 
"  long,  long  ago ; "  the  magic  time  that  seems 
brighter  and  brighter  as  we  contemplate  it 
from  a  greater  and  greater  distance  ;  how 
they  can  recall  the  soft  tones  and  kindly 
glances  that  are  hushed,  perhaps,  and  dim  fo^ 
evermore  ;  perhaps,  the  bitterest  sti-oke  of  all, 
estranged  and  altered  now.  "  Love  me,  love 
my  dog  ! " — there  never  was  a  truer  proverb. 
Ay  !  love  my  dog,  love  my  horse,  love  all  that 
came  about  me  ;  the  dress  I  wore,  the  words  I 
have  spoken,  the  very  ground  I  trod  upon, — 
but  do  not  be  surprised  that  horse  and  dog, 
and  dress  and  belongings,  all  are  still  the 
same,  and  I  alone  am  changed. 
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So  Humphrey  loved  the  sorrel,  and  griev- 
ed for  liini  sincerely.  The  rough  Puritan 
soldiers  could  understand  his  dejection.  Many 
a  charger's  neck  was  caressed  by  a  rough 
hand  on  the  march,  as  the  scene  by  the 
Northern  Water  presented  itself  vividly  to 
the  dragoons'  untutored  minds ;  and  though 
the  vigilance  of  his  guardians  was  unim- 
peachable, their  bearing  towards  Humphi'ey 
was  all  the  softer  and  more  deferential  that 
these  veteran  soldiers  could  appreciate  his 
feelings  and  sympathize  with  his  loss. 

He  had  but  one  drop  of  comfort,  one 
gleam  of  sunshine  now,  and  even  that  was 
dashed  with  bitter  feelings  of  pique  and  a 
consciousness  of  unmerited  neglect.  He  had 
seen  Mary  once  again.  He  liked  to  think, 
too,  that  she  must  have  recognized  him  — 
must  have  been  aware  of  his  critical  position 
—  must  have  known  that  he  was  being  led 
oflF  to  die. 

"  Perhaps  even  her  hard  heart  will  ache," 
thought  the  prisoner,  "  when  she  thinks  of 
her  handiwork.  Was  it  not  for  her  sake 
that  I  undertook  this  fatal  duty  —  for  her 
sake  that  I  have  spent  years  of  my  life  in 
exile,  risked  that  life  ungrudgingly  a  thou- 
sand times,  and  shall  now  forfeit  it  most 
unquestionably  to  the  vengeance  of  the  par- 
liament ?  Surely,  svu'ely,  if  she  is  a  woman, 
she  must  be  anxious  and  unhappy  now." 

It  was  a  strange,  morbid  sensation,  half  of 
anger,  half  of  triumph  ;  yet  through  it  all  a 
tear  stole  to  his  eye  from  the  fond  heart  that 
could  not  bear  to  think  the  woman  he  loved 
should  suffer  a  moment's  uneasmess  even  for 
his  sake. 

Silently  they  rode  on  till  they  reached 
Northampton  town.  The  good  citizens  were 
too  much  inured  to  scenes  of  violence,  too 
well  accustomed  to  the  presence  of  the  parlia- 
mentary troops,  to  throw  away  much  attention 
on  so  simple  an  event  as  the  arrival  of  an  es- 
cort with  a  prisoner.  Party-feeling,  too,  had 
become  considerably  weakened  since  the  con- 
tinued successes  of  the  parliament.  Virtuall}-, 
the  war  was  over,  and  the  Commons  now 
represented  the  governing  power  throughout 
the  country.  The  honest  townsmen  of  North- 
ampton were  only  too  thankful  to  obtain  a 
short  interval  of  peace  and  quiet  for  the 
prosecution  of  "business" — that  magic  word, 
which  speaks  so  eloquently  to  the  feelings  of 
the  middle  class  in  England  —  and  as  their 
majority  had,  from  the  very  commencement 


of  the  disturbances,  taken  the  popular  side  in 
the  great  civil  contest,  they  could  afford  to 
treat  their  fallen  foes  with  mercy  and  con- 
sideration. 

Unlike  his  entry  on  a  previous  occasion  into 
the  good  city  of  Gloucester,  Humphrey  found 
his  present  plight  the  object  neither  of  rid- 
icule nor  remark.  The  passers-by  scarce 
glanced  at  him  as  he  rode  along,  and  the  es- 
cort closed  round  him  so  vigilantly  that  a  care- 
less observer  would  hardly  have  remarked 
that  the  troop  encircled  a  prisoner. 

In  consequence  of  their  meditated  move- 
ment against  the  king's  liberty,  the  parlia- 
ment had  concentrated  a  large  foi'ce  of  all 
arms  at  Northampton,  and  the  usuallj-  smiling 
and  peaceful  town  presented  the  apjiearance 
of  enormous  barracks.  Granaries,  manufac- 
tories, and  other  large  buildings  were  taken 
up  for  the  use  of  soldiers ;  troop-horses  were 
picketed  in  the  streets,  and  a  pai'k  of  artillery 
occupied  the  market-place ;  whilst  the  best 
houses  of  the  citizens,  somewhat  to  the  dissatis- 
faction of  their  owners,  were  appropriated  by 
the  superior  officers  of  the  division.  In  one 
of  the  largest  of  these  George  Effingham  had 
established  himself  An  air  of  military  sim- 
plicity and  discipline  pervaded  the  general's 
cparters :  sentries,  steady  and  immovable  as 
statues,  guarded  the  entrance ;  a  strong  es- 
cort of  cavalry  occupied  an  adjoining  building, 
once  a  flour-store,  now  converted  into  a  guard- 
house. Grave,  upright  personages,  distin- 
guished by  theii-  orange  scarfs  as  officers  of 
the  parliament,  stalked  to  and  fro,  intent  on 
military  affairs,  here  bringing  in  their  reports, 
there  issuing  forth  charged  with  orders ;  but 
one  and  all  affecting  an  austerity  of  demeanor 
which  yet  somehow  sat  unnaturally  upon 
buff  coat  and  steel  headpiece.  The  general 
himself  seemed  immersed  in  business.  Seat- 
ed at  a  table  covered  with  papers,  he  wrote 
with  unflinching  energy,  looking  up,  it  is  true, 
ever  and  anon,  with  a  wear)-,  abstracted  air, 
but  returning  to  his  work  with  renewed  vigor 
after  every  interruption,  as  though  deter- 
mined by  sheer  force  of  will  to  keep  his  mind 
from  wandering  off  its  task. 

An  orderly  sergeant  entered  the  room,  and, 
standing  at  "  attention,"  announced  the  arri- 
val of  an  escort  with  a  prisoner. 

The  general  looked  up  for  a  moment  from 
his  papers.  "  Send  in  the  officer  in  command 
to  make  his  report,"  said  he,  and  resumed  his 
occupation. 
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Ebenezer  stallced  solemnly  into  the  apart- 
ment :  gaunt  and  grim,  he  stood  bolt  upright 
and  commenced  his  narrative :  — 

"  I  may  not  tarry  by  the  way,  general,"  he 
began,  "  for  verily  the  time  is  short  and  the 
night  Cometh  in  which  no  man  can  work; 
even  as  the  day  of  grace,  which  passeth  like 
the  shadow  on  the  sun-dial  ere  a  man  can  say, 
Lo !  here  it  cometli,  or  lo !  there." 

Effingham  cut  liim  short  with  considei'a- 
ble  impatience.  "  Speak  out,  man  ! "  he  ex- 
claimed, "  and  say  what  thou'st  got  to  say, 
with  a  murrain  to  thee  !  Dost  think  I  have 
naught  to  do  but  sit  here  and  listen  to  the  prat- 
ing of  thy  fool's  tongue  ?  " 

Ebenezer  was  one  of  those  preaching  men 
of  war  who  never  let  slip  an  opportunity  of 
what  they  termed  "  improving  the  occasion ; " 
but  our  friend  George's  temper,  which  the 
unhappiness  and  imcertainty  of  the  last  few 
years  had  not  tended  to  sweeten,  was  by  no 
means  proof  against  such  an  infliction.  The 
subordinate  perceived  this,  and  endeavored 
to  condense  his  communication  within  the 
bounds  of  military  brevity,  but  the  habit  was 
too  strong  for  him :  after  a  few  sentences  he 
broke  out  again  :  — 

"  I  was  ordered  by  Lieutenant  Allgood  to 
select  an  escort  of  eight  picked  men  and  horses, 
and  proceed  in  charge  of  a  prisoner  to  Lon- 
don. My  instructions  were  to  pass  through 
Northampton,  reporting  myself  to  General 
Effingham  by  the  way,  and  to  push  on  a  stage 
further  without  delay  ere  I  halted  my  party 
for  the  night.  With  regard  to  the  prisoner,  the 
captive,  as  indeed  I  may  say,  of  our  bow  and 
spear,  who  fell  a  prey  to  us  under  Brixworth, 
even  as  a  bird  falleth  a  prey  to  the  fowler,  and 
who  trusted  in  the  speed  of  his  horse  to  save 
him  in  the  day  of  wrath,  as  these  Malignants 
have  ever  trusted  in  their  snortings  and  their 
prancings,  forgetting  that  it  hath  been  said — " 

"  Go  to  the  Devil,  sir !  "  exclaimed  George 
Effingham,  with  an  energy  of  impatience  that 
completely  dissipated  the  thread  of  the  worthy 
sergeant's  discourse ;  "  are  you  to  take  up  my 
tame  standing  preaching  there,  instead  of  at- 
tending to  your  duty  ?  You  have  your  or- 
ders, sir ;  be  off,  and  comply  with  them.  Your 
horses  are  fresh,  your  journey  before  you,  and 
the  sun  going  down.  I  shall  take  care  that 
the  time  of  your  arrival  in  London  is  reported 
to  me,  and  woe  be  to  you  if  you  '  tarry  by  the 
way,'  as  j-ou  call  it  in  your  ridiculous  hypo- 
critical jargon.     To  the  right  —  face ! " 
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It  was  a  broad  hint  that  in  an  orderly-room 
admitted  of  but  one  interpretation.  Eben- 
ezei''s  instincts  as  a  soldier  predominated  over 
his  temptations  as  an  orator,  and  in  less  than 
five  minutes  he  was  once  more  in  the  saddle, 
wary  and  vigilant,  closing  his  fdes  carefully 
round  the  captured  Koyalist  as  they  wound 
down  the  stony  street  in  the  direction  of  the 
London  road. 

George  Effingham  returned  to  his  writing, 
and  with  a  simple  memorandum  of  the  fact 
that  a  prisoner  had  been  reported  to  him  as 
under  escort  for  London,  dismissed  the  whole 
subject  at  once  from  his  mind. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  two  fi-iends, 
as  still  they  may  be  called,  never  knew  that 
they  were  within  a  hundred  paces  of  each 
other,  though  in  how  strange  a  relative  posi- 
tion ;  never  knew  that  a  chance  word,  an  in- 
cident however  trifling,  that  had  betrayed  the 
name  of  either,  would  have  brought  them 
together,  and  perhaps  altered  the  whole  sub- 
sequent destinies  of  each.  George  never  sus- 
pected that  the  nameless  prisoner,  rc]^)orted 
to  him  as  a  mere  matter  of  form,  under  the 
charge  of  Ebenezer,  was  his  old  friend  Hum- 
phrey Bosville ;  nor  could  the  Cavalier  major 
guess  that  the  general  of  division  holding  so 
important  a  command  as  that  of  Northamp- 
ton, was  none  other  than  his  former  comrade 
and  captain,  dark  George  Effingham. 

The  latter  w-orked  hard  till  nightfall.  It 
was  his  custom  now.  He  seemed  never  so  un- 
easy as  when  in  repose.  He  acted  like  a 
traveller  who  esteems  all  time  wasted  but 
that  which  tends  to  the  accomplishment  of 
his  journey.  Enjoying  the  confidence  of  Crom- 
well and  the  respect  of  the  whole  arn!y,  won, 
in  despite  of  liis  antecedents,  by  a  career  of 
cool  and  determined  bravery,  he  seemed  to 
be  building  up  for  himself  a  high  and  influ- 
ential station,  stone  by  stone  as  it  were,  and 
grudgiiig  no  amount  of  sacrifice,  no  exertion 
to  raise  it,  if  only  hj  an  inch.  The  enthusi- 
asm of  George's  temperament  was  counter- 
balanced by  sound  judgment  and  a  highly 
perspicuous  intellect,  and  consequently  the 
tendency  to  fanaticism  which  had  first  im- 
pelled him  to  join  the  Revolutionary  party, 
had  become  considerably  modified  by  all  he 
saw  and  heard,  when  admitted  to  the  councils 
of  the  parliament,  and  better  acquainted  with 
their  motives  and  ppinions.  He  no  longer 
deemed  that  such  men  as  Fairfax,  L-eton, 
even   CromweU,  were   directly  inspired  by 
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Heaven,  but  lie  could  not  conceal  from  him- 
self that  their  enei-gies  and  abilities  were  cal- 
culated to  win  for  them  the  high  places  of  the 
earth.  lie  kucw,  moreover,  none  better,  the 
strength  and  weakness  of  either  side,  and  he 
could  not  doubt  for  a  moment  which  must 
become  the  dominant  party.  If  not  a  better, 
the  ci-devant  Cavaher  had  become  imques- 
tionably  a  wiser  man,  and  having  determined 
in  his  own  mind  which  of  the  contending  fac- 
tions was  capable  of  saving  the  country,  and 
which  was  obviously  on  the  high  road  to  power, 
he  never  now  regretted  for  an  instant  that  he 
had  joined  its  ranks,  nor  looked  back,  as  Bos- 
ville  would  have  done  under  similar  circum- 
stances, with  a  wistful  longing  to  all  the  illu- 
sions of  romance  and  chivalry,  which  shed  a 
glare  over  the  downfall  of  the  dashing  Cav- 
ahers.  Effingham's,  we  need  hardly  say,  was 
a  temperament  of  extraordinary  perseverance 
and  unconqvierable  resolution.  He  had  now 
proposed  to  himself  a  certain  aim  and  end  in 
Ufe.  From  the  direction  which  led  to  its  at- 
tainment he  never  swerved  one  inch,  as  he 
never  halted  for  an  instant  by  the  way.  He 
had  determined  to  win  a  high  and  influential 
station.  Such  a  station,  as  should  at  once 
silence  all  malicious  remarks  on  his  lloyalist 
antecedents,  as  should  raise  him,  if  not  to 
wealth,  at  least  to  honor,  and  above  all,  such 
as  should  enable  him  to  throw  the  shield  of 
his  protection  over  all  and  any  whom  he 
should  think  it  worth  his  while  thus  to  shelter 
and  defend.  Far  in  the  distance,  like  some 
strong  swimmer  battling  successfully  against 
wind  and  tide,  he  discerned  the  beacon  which 
he  had  resolved  to  reach,  and  though  he  hus- 
banded *hls  strength  and  neglected  no  advan- 
tage of  eddy  or  back-water,  he  never  relaxed 
for  an  instant  from  his  efforts,  convinced  that, 
in  the  moral  as  in  the  physical  conflict,  he 
who  is  not  advancing  is  necessarily  losing  way. 
Such  tenacity  of  purpose  will  be  served  at 
last,  as,  indeed,  it  fully  merits  to  be ;  and  this 
Saxon  quality  Eftingham  possessed  for  good 
or  evil  in  its  most  exaggerated  form. 

The  weaknesses  of  a  strong  nature,  like  the 
flaws  in  a  marble  column,  are,  however,  a  fit 
subject  for  ridicule  and  remark.  The  general, 
despite  his  grave  appearance  and  his  powerful 
intellect,  was  as  cliildish  in  some  matters  as 
his  neighbors.  Ever  since  the  concentration 
of  a  large  parliamentary  force  around  North- 
ampton, and  the  investment,  so  to  speak,  of 


Holmby  House  by  the  redoubtable  Comet 
Joyce,  it  had  been  judged  advisable  by  the 
authorities  to  station  a  strong  detachment  of 
cavalry  at  the  village  of  Brlxworth,  a  lonely 
hamlet  within  six  miles  of  head-quarters,  oc- 
cupying a  commanding  position,  and  with 
strong  ^pabiUties  for  defence.  The  detach- 
ment seemed  to  be  the  general's  pecuhar  care  ; 
and  who  should  gainsay  such  a  high  military 
opinion  as  that  of  George  Effingham  ?  What- 
ever might  be  the  press  of  business  during  the 
day,  however  numerous  the  calls  upon  his 
time,  activity,  and  resources,  he  could  alwaj's 
find  a  spare  hour  or  two  before  sundown,  in 
which  to  visit  this  important  outpost.  Accom- 
panied by  a  solitary  dragoon  as  an  escort,  or 
even  at  times  entirely  alone,  the  general 
would  gallop  over  to  beat  up  Lieutenant 
AUgood's  quarters,  and  returning  leisurely  in 
the  dark,  would  drop  the  rein  on  his  horse's 
neck,  and  suffer  him  to  walk  quietly  through 
the  outsku'ts  of  the  park  at  Boughton,  whilst 
his  master  looked  long  and  wistfully  at  the 
casket  containing  the  jewel' which  he  had 
sternly  resolved  to  win.  On  the  day  of  Hum- 
phrey's capture,  the  very  eagerness  on  the 
part  of  Effingham  to  fulfil  his  daily  duty,  or 
rather,  we  should  say,  to  enjoy  the  only  re- 
laxation he  permitted  himself,  served  to  render 
him  somewhat  impatient  of  Ebenezer's  long- 
winded  communications  ;  and  by  cutting  short 
the  narrative  of  that  verbose  official,  perhaps 
prevented  an  interview  with  his  old  friend, 
which,  had  he  believed  in  its  possibility,  he 
would  have  been  sorry  to  miss. 

A  bright  moon  shone  upon  the  waving  fern 
and  fine  old  trees  of  Boughton  Park  as  George 
returned  from  his  customary  visit  to  the  out- 
post. He  was  later  than  usual,  and  the  sofl 
southern  breeze  wafted  on  his  ear  the  iron 
tones  that  were  tolling  midnight  from  Kings- 
thorpe  Church.  All  was  still  and  balmy 
and  beautiful,  the  universe  seemed  to  breathe 
of  peace  and  love  and  repose.  The  influence 
of  the  hour  seemed  to  soothe  and  soften  the  am- 
bitious soldier,  —  seemed  to  saturate  his  whole 
being  with  kindly,  gentle  feelings,  far  different 
from  those  which  habitually  held  sway  in  that 
weary,  careworn  heart, —  seemed  to  whisper  to 
him  of  higher,  hoher  joys  than  worldl)'  fame 
and  gratified  pride,  even  than  successful  love 

—  to  urge  upon  him  the  beauty  of  humility, 
and  self-sacrifice,  and  hopeful,  childlike  trast, 

—  the  triumph  of  that  resignation  which  far 
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outsliincs  all  tlie  splendors  of  conquest,  whicli 
■wrests  a  victory  even  out  of  the  jaws  of  de- 
feat. 

Alas,  that  these  momentary  impressions 
should  be  transient  in  proportion  to  their 
strength !  What  is  this  flaw  in  the  human 
organization  that  thus  makes  man  the  very 
puppet  of  a  passing  thought  ?  Is  there  but 
one  rudder  that  can  guide  the  bark  upon  her 
voyage,  veering  as  she  does  with  every  chang- 
ing breeze  ?  but  one  course  that  shall  bring 
her  in  safety  to  the  desired  haven,  when  all 
the  false  pilots  she  is  so  prone  to  take  on  board 
do  but  run  her  upon  shoals  and  quicksands, 
or  let  her  drift  aimlessly  out  seaward  through 
the  night  ?  We  know  where  the  charts  are 
to  be  found  —  we  know  where  the  rudder  can 
be  fitted.  Whose  fault  is  it  that  we  cannot 
bring  our  cargo  safe  home  to  port  ? 
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The  roused  deer,  alarmed  at  the  tramp  of 
Gooi'ge's  charger,  sprang  hastily  Irom  their 
lair  under  the  stems  of  the  spreading  beeches, 
blanched  in  the  raoonlight  to  a  ghastly  white. 
As  they  coursed  along  m  single  file  under  the 
horse's  nose,  he  bounded  lightly  into  the  air, 
and  with  a  snort  of  pleasure  rather  than  alarm 
broke  voluntarily  into  a  canter  on  the  yielding, 
moss-grown  sward.  The  motion  scattered 
the  train  of  thought  in  Avhich  his  rider  was 
plunged,  dispelled  the  charm,  and  brought  him 
back  from  his  visions  to  his  own  practical,  res- 
olute self.  He  glanced  once,  and  once  only, 
at  the  turrets  of  the  hall,  from  whi;h  a  light 
was  still  shining,  dimly  visible  at  a  gap  in  the 
fine  old  avenue  ;  and  then  with  clenched  hand 
and  stern,  compressed  smile,  turned  his  horse's 
head  homeward,  and  galloped  steadily  on 
towards  his  own  quarters  in  Northampton 
town. 


CHAPTER   XXXIV.  —  "  PAST   AND   GONE. 


Perhaps,  had  EflSngham  known  in  whose 
room  was  twinkling  that  light  which  shone 
out  at  so  late  an  hour  from  the  towers  of  the 
old  manor-house ;  could  any  instinctive  fac- 
ulty have  made  him  aware  of  the  council  to 
which  it  was  a  silent  witness ;  could  he  have 
guessed  at  the  solemn  conclave  held  by  two 
individuals  in  that  apartment,  from  which 
only  a  closed  casement  and  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  avenue  separated  him,  even  his  strong 
heart  would  have  beat  quicker,  and  a  sensa- 
tion of  sickening  anxiety  would  have  pre- 
vented him  from  proceeding  so  resolutely 
homewards  —  would  have  kept  him  lingering 
and  hankering  there  the  live-long  night. 

The  solitary  light  was  shining  from  Grace 
Allouby's  apartment.  In  that  luxurious  room 
were  the  two  ladies,  still  in  full  evening  cos- 
tume. One  was  in  a  sitting  posture,  the 
other,  with  a  pale,  stony  face,  her  hair 
pushed  back  from  her  temples,  and  her  lips, 
usually  so  red  and  ripe,  of  an  ashy  white, 
walked  irregularly  to  and  fro,  clasping  her 
bands  together,  and  twisting  the  fingers  in 
and  out  with  the  unconscious  contortions  of 
acute  suffering.  It  was  Mary  Cave  who 
seemed  thus  driven  to  the  extremity  of  ap- 
prehension and  dismay.  All  her  dignity,  all 
her  self-possession  had  deserted  her  for  the 
nonce,  and  left  her  a  trembling,  weeping, 
harassed,  and  afilicted  woman. 

Grace  Allonby,  on  the  other  hand,  sat  in 
her  chair  erect  and  motionless  as  marble. 


Save  for  the  action  of  the  little  foot  beneath 
her  dress,  which  tapped  the  floor  at  regular 
intervals,  she  might,  indeed,  have  been  a 
.statue,  with  her  fixed  eye,  her  curved,  defiant 
lip  and  dilated  nostril  expressive  of  mingled 
wrath  and  scorn. 

Brought  up  as  sisters,  loving  each  other 
with  the  undemonstrative  affection  which 
dependence  on  one  side  and  protection  on 
the  other  surely  engenders  between  generous 
minds,  never  before  had  the  demon  of  dis- 
cord been  able  to  sow  the  slightest  dissension 
between  these  two.  Now,  however,  they 
seemed  to  have  changed  natures.  Mary  was 
writhing  and  pleading  as  for  dear  life.  Grace 
sat  stern  and  pitiless,  her  dark  eyes  flashing 
fiercely,  and  her  fair  brow,  usually  so  smooth 
and  open,  lowering  with  an  ominous  scowl. 

For  five  minutes  neither  had  spoken  a  syl- 
lable, though  Mary  continued  her  troubled 
walk  up  and  down  the  room.  At  last,  Grace, 
turning  her  head  haughtily  towards  her  com- 
panion, stiffly  observed, — 

"  You  can  suggest,  then,  no  other  method 
than  this  unwomanly  and  most  humiliating 
course  ?  " 

"  Dear  Grace,"  replied  Mary,  in  accents 
of  imploring  eagerness,  "it  is  our  last  re- 
source. I  entreat  you  —  think  of  the  inter- 
est at  stake.  Think  of  him  even  now,  a 
prisoner  on  his  way  to  execution.  To  execu- 
tion !  Great  Heaven  !  thej^  will  never  spare 
him  now.    I  can  see  it  all  before  me  —  the 
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gallant  form  walldng  erect  between  those 
stern,  triumphant  Puritans,  the  kindly  face 
blindfolded,  that  he  may  not  look  upon  his 
death.  I  can  see  him  standing  out  from  those 
levelled  muskets.  I  can  hear  his  voice  firm 
and  manly  as  he  defies  them  all  and  shouts 
his  old  battle  cry — '  God  and  the  King  ! '  I 
can  see  the  wreaths  of  white  smoke  floating 
away  before  the  breeze,  and  down  upon  the 
greensward,  Humphrey  Bosvllle  —  dead  !  — 
do  you  understand  me,  girl?  dead — stone 
dead !  and  we  shall  never,  never  see  him 
more ! " 

Mary's  voice  rose  to  a  shriek  as  she  con- 
cluded, towering  above  her  companion  in  all 
the  majesty  of  her  despair  ;  but  she  could  not 
sustain  the  horror  of  the  picture  she  had  con- 
jured up,  and,  sinking  into  a  chair,  she  cov- 
ered her  face  with  her  hands  and  shook  all 
over  like  an  aspen  leaf. 

Grace,  too,  shuddered  visibly.  It  was  in  a 
softened  tone  that  she  said,  "  He  must  be 
saved,  Mary.  I  am  willing  to  do  all  that  lies 
in  my  power.  He  shall  not  die  for  his  loy- 
alty if  he  can  be  rescued  by  any  one  that 
bears  the  name  of  Alloub}'." 

"  Bless  you,  darling,  a  thousand,  thousand 
times  ! "  exclaimed  Mary,  seizing  her  friend's 
hand  and  covering  it  with  kisses ;  "  I  knew 
yom*  good,  kind  heart  would  triumph  at  the 
last.  I  knew  you  would  never  leave  him  to 
die  without  stretching  an  arm  to  help  him. 
Listen,  Gracey.  There  is  but  one  person  that 
can  interpose  with  any  chance  of  success  on 
his  behalf —  I  need  not  tell  you  again  who 
that  person  is,  Gracey ;  you  used  to  praise 
and  admire  my  knowledge  of  the  world,  you 
used  to  place  the  utmost  faith  in  my  clear- 
sightedness and  quickness  of  perception  ;  I  am 
not  easily  deceived,  and  I  tell  you  George 
Efliugham  loves  the  very  ground  beneath 
your  feet.  !Xot  as  men  usually  love,  Grace, 
with  a  divided  interest,  that  makes  a  hawk  or 
a  hound,  a  place  at  court,  or  a  brigade  of  cav- 
alry, too  dangerous  and  successful  a  rival,  but 
with  all  the  energy  of  his  whole  enthusiastic 
nature,  with  the  reckless  devotion  that  would 
fling  the  world,  if  he  had  it,  at  your  feet.  He 
is  your  slave  dear,  and  I  cannot  wonder  at  it. 
For  J  our  lightest  whim  he  would  do  more,  a 
thousand  times  more,  than  this.  He  has  in- 
fluence with  our  rulers  (it  is  a  bitter  drop  in 
the  cup,  that  we  must  tenn  the  Roundhead 
knaves  our  rulers  at  last)  ;  above  all,  he  has 
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Cromwell's  confidence,  and  Cromwell  governs 
England  now.  If  he  can  Le  prevailed  on  to 
exert  himself,  he  can  save  Bosville's  life.  It 
is  much  to  ask  him,  I  grant  you.  It  may 
compromise  him  with  his  part}%  it  may  give 
his  enemies  the  means  of  dcprlAing  him  of  his 
command,  it  may  ruin  the  whole  future  on 
which  his  great  ambitious  mind  is  set.  I  know 
him,  you  see,  dear,  though  he  has  never 
thought  it  worth  his  while  to  open  his  heai't 
to  me;  it  might  even  endanger  his  safety  at  a 
future  period,  but  it  muat  be  done,  Grace, 
and  you  are  the  person  that  must  tcU  him  to 
do  it." 

"  It  is  not  right,"  answered  Grace,  her  fem- 
inine pride  rousing  itself  once  more;  "it  is 
not  just  or  fair.  What  can  I  give  him  in  ex- 
change for  such  a  favor  ?  How  can  I,  of  all 
the  women  upon  earth,  ask  him  to  do  this  for 
me?" 

"  And  yet,  Grace,  if  you  refuse,  Humphrey 
must  die  ! "  said  Mary,  In  the  quiet  tones  of 
despau',  but  with  a  writhing  lip  that  could 
hai-dly  utter  the  fatal  word. 

Grace  was  driven  from  her  defences  now. 
Conflicting  feelings,  reserve,  pride,  pity,  and 
affection,  all  were  at  war  In  that  soft  heart, 
which  so  few  years  ago  had  scarcely  known  a 
pang.  Like  a  true  woman,  she  adojited  the 
last  unfailing  resource,  she  put  herself  Into  a 
passion  and  burst  Into  tears. 

"  Why  am  I  to  do  all  this  ?  "  sobbed  Grace. 
"  Why  are  my  father,  and  Lord  Yaux,  and 
you  yourself,  Mary,  to  do  notliing,  and  I  alone 
to  interfere  ?  AVhat  especial  claim  has  Hum- 
phrey on  me  ?  What  right  have  I  more  than 
others  over  the  person  of  Major  Bosvllle  ?" 

"  Because  you  love  him,  Grace,"  answered 
Maiy,  and  her  eye  never  wavered,  her  voice 
never  faltered  when  she  said  It.  The  stony 
look  had  stolen  over  her  face  once  more,  and 
the  rigidity  of  the  fiill  white  arm  that  peeped 
through  her  sleeve  showed  how  tight  her  hand 
was  clenched,  but  the  woman  herself  v*as  as 
steady  as  a  rock.  The  other  turned  her  eyes 
away  from  the  quiet,  searching  glance  that 
was  reading  her  heart. 

"  And  If  I  did,"  said  poor  Grace,  in  the  pet- 
ulance of  her  distress,  "  I  should  not  be  the 
only  person.  You  like  him  yourself,  jNIary, 
you  know  you  do  —  am  I  to  save  him  for  your 
sake  ?  " 

The  girl  laughed  in  bitter  scorn  while  she 
spoke,  but  tears  of  shame  and  contrition  rose 
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to  her  eyes  a  moment  afterwards,  as  she  re- 
fleeted  on  the  ungenerous  words  she  had 
spoken. 

Mary  liad  long  nerved  herself  for  the  task 

—  she  was  not  going  to  fail  now.  She  had 
resolved  to  r/ive  him  up.  Three  little  simple 
words;  very  easy  to  say,  and  comprising  af- 
ter all  —  what  ?  —  a  mere  nothing  !  onJi/  a 
heart's  happiness  lost  for  a  lifetime  —  only  a 
cloud  over  the  sun  for  evermore  —  only  the 
destruction  of  hope,  and  energy,  and  all  that 
makes  life  worth  having,  and  distinguishes 
the  intellectual  being  from  the  brute  — •  only 
the  exchange  of  a  future  to  pray  for,  and 
dream  of,  for  a  listless  despair,  torpid  and  be- 
numbed — fearing  nothing,  caring  for  nothing, 
and  welcoming  notliing  but  the  stroke  that 
shall  end  life  and  sufferings  together.  This 
was  all.  She  would  not  flinch  —  she  was  re- 
solved —  she  could  do  it  easily. 

"  Listen  to  me,  Grace,"  she  said,  speaking 
every  word  quite  slowly  and  distinctly,  though 
her  very  eyebrows  quivered  with  the  violence 
she  did  her  feelings,  and  sjie  was  obliged  to 
grasp  the  arm  of  a  chair  to  keep  the  cold, 
trembling  fingers  still.  "  You  are  mistaken 
if  you  think  I  have  any  sentiment  of  regard 
for  Major  Bosville  deeper  than  friendship  and 
esteem.  I  have  long  known  him,  and  appre- 
ciated his  good  qualities.  Y^ou  yourself  must 
acknowledge  how  intimately  allied  we  have 
%11  been  in  the  war,  and  how  stanch  and  faith- 
ful he  has  ever  proved  himself  to  the  king. 
Therefore  I  honor  and  regard  him  ;  therefore 
I  shall  always  look  back  to  him  as  a  friend, 
though  I  should  never  meet  him  again ;  there- 
fore I  would  make  any  exertion,  submit  to 
any  sacrifice  to  save  his  life.  But,  Grace,  I 
do  not  love  liim."  She  spoke  faster  and  louder 
now.  "  And,  moreovei',  if  you  believe  he  en- 
tertains any  such  feelings  on  my  behalf,  you 
are  wrong  —  I  am  sure  of  it  —  look  at  the 
case  yourself,  candidly  and  impartially.  For 
nearly  two  years  I  have  never  exchanged 
words  with  him,  either  by  speech  or  writing 

—  never  seen  him  but  twice,  and  you  yourself 
were  present  each  time.  He  may  have  ad- 
mired me  once.  I  tell  you  honestly,  dear,  I 
think  he  did;  but  he  does  not  care  two  straws 
for  me  now." 

Poor  Mary !  it  was  the  hardest  gulp  of  all 
to  keep  back  the  tears  at  this ;  not  that  she 
quite  thought  it  herself,  but  it  was  so  cruel  to 
be  obliged  to  say  it.  Afler  all  she  was  a 
woman,  and  though  she  tried  to  have  a  heart 
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of  stone,  it  quivered  and  bled  like  a  heart  of 
flesh  all  the  while,  but  she  went  on  resolutely 
with  a  tighter  hold  of  the  chair. 

"  I  think  you  and  he  are  admirably  suited 
to  each  other.  I  think  you  would  be  very 
happy  together.  I  think,  Grace,  you  like  him 
very  much  —  you  cannot  deceive  me,  dear. 
You  have  already  excited  his  interest  and 
admiration.  Look  in  your  glass,  my  pretty 
Grace,  and  you  need  not  be  surprised.  Think 
what  will  be  his  feelings  when  he  owes  you 
his  life.  It  requires  no  prophet  to  foretell  how 
this  must  end.  He  will  love  you,  and  you 
shall  marry  him.  Yes,  Grace,  you  can  surely 
trust  me.  I  swear  to  you  from  henceforth,  I 
will  never  so  much  as  speak  to  him  again. 
Y''ou  shall  not  be  made  uneasy  by  me  of  all 
people  —  only  save  his  life,  Grace,  only  use 
every  effort,  make  every  sacrifice  to  him,  and 
I,  Mary  Cave,  that  was  never  foiled  or  beaten 
yet,  promise  you  that  he  shall  be  yoiu's." 

It  is  peculiar  to  the  idiosyncrasy  of  women 
that  thej'  seem  to  think  they  have  a  perfect 
right  to  dispose  of  a  heart  that  belongs  to  them, 
and  say  to  it,  "  Y'ou  shall  be  enslaved  here, 
or  enraptured  there,  at  our  good  pleasure." 
Would-  they  be  more  surprised  or  angry  to 
find  themselves  taken  at  their  word  ? 

Grace  listened  with  a  pleased  expression  of 
countenance.  She  believed  every  syllable 
her  friend  told  her.  It  Is  very  easy  to  believe 
what  we  wish.  And  it  was  gratifying  to  think 
that  she  had  made  an  imi^ression  on  the  hand- 
some young  Cavalier,  for  whom  she  could  not 
but  own  she  had  once  entertained  a  warm 
feeling  of  attachment.  Like  many  another 
quiet  and  retiring  woman,  this  consciousness 
of  conc^uest  possessed  for  Grace  a*  charm  dan- 
gerous and  attractive  in  proportion  to  its  rarity. 
The  timid  are  sometimes  more  aggressive  than 
the  bold ;  and  Grace  was  sufficiently  feminine 
to  receive  considerable  gTatlficatlon  from  that 
species  of  admiration  which  IMary,  who  was 
surfeited  with  it,  thoroughly  despised.  It  was 
the  old  story  between  these  two :  the  one  was 
courteously  accepting  as  a  trifling  gift,  that 
which  constituted  the  whole  worldly  posses- 
sions of  the  other.  It  is  hard  to  offer  up  our 
diamonds,  and  see  them  valued  but  as  paste. 

"  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost,  Mary,"  ob- 
served Grace,  after  a  few  moments'  reflection. 
"  I  will  make  it  my  business  to  see  General 
Effingham  before  twentj''-four  hours  have 
elapsed.  If,  as  you  say,  he  entertains  this — 
this  infatuation  about  me,  it  will  perhaps  make 
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him  still  more  anxious  on  behalf  of  his  old 
friend,  to  pro\ide  for  whose  safety  I  should 
think  he  would  strain  every  nerve,  even  if 
there  were  no  such  person  as  Grace  Allonby 
in  the  world.  We  will  save  Major  Bosville, 
Mary,  whatever  happens,  if  I  have  to  go 
down  on  my  bended  knees  to  George  Effing- 
ham. Not  that  I  think  such  a  measure  will 
be  needful,"  added  Gi'ace,  with  a  smile ;  "  he 
is  very  courteous  and  considerate,  notwith- 
standing his  stern  brows  and  haughty  manner. 
Very  cliivalrous,  too,  for  a  Puritan.  My 
father  even  avows  he  is  a  good  soldier ;  and  I 
am  sure  he  is  a  thorough  gentleman.  Do  you 
not  think  so,  Mary  ?  " 

But  Mary  did  not  answer.  She  had  gained 
her  point  at  last.  Of  couree,  it  was  a  great 
comfort  to  know  that  she  had  succeeded  in 
her  object.  Had  the  purchase  not  been  worth 
the  price,  she  would  not  sm-ely  have  offered 
it ;  and  now  the  price  had  been  accepted,  and 
the  ransom  was  actually  paid,  there  was  noth- 
ing more  to  be  done.  The  excitement  was 
over,  and  the  reaction  had  already  com- 
menced. 

"  Bless  you,  Grace,  for  your  kindness,"  was 
all  she  said.  "  I  am  tired  now,  and  will  go  to 
bed.  To-morrow  we  will  settle  every  thing. 
Thank  you,  dear,  again  and  again."  With 
these  vvords  she  pressed  her  cold  lips  upon  her 
friend's  hand ;  and  hiding  her  face  as  much  as 
possible  from  observation,  walked  quietly  and 
sadly  to  her  room. 

It  was  an  unspeakable  relief  to  be  alone, 
face  to  face  with  her  great  sorrow,  but  yet 
aione.  To  moan  aloud  in  her  agony,  and 
speak  to  herself  as  though  she  were  some  one 
else,  and  fling  herself  down  on  her  knees  by 
the  bedside,  burying  her  head  in  those  white 
arms,  and  weep  her  heart  out  while  she  poured 
forth  the  despairing  praj'er  that  she  might 
die,  the  only  prayer  of  the  afflicted  that  falls 
short  of  the  throne  of  mercy.  Once  before 
in  this  very  room  had  Mary  wi-estled  gallantly 
with  suffering,  and  been  victorious.  Was  she 
weaker  now  that  she  was  older  ?  Shame  ! 
shame !  that  the  woman  should  give  way  to  a 
trial  which  the  girl  had  found  strengtli  enough 
to  overcome.  Alas !  she  felt  too  keenly  that 
she  had  then  lost  an  ideal,  whereas  this  time 
she  had  voluntarily  surrendered  a  reality. 
She  had  never  known  before  all  she  had 
dared,  if  not  to  hope,  at  least  to  dream,  of  the 
future  with  iu7)i  that  was  still  possible  yester- 
day —  and  now  — 
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Lost,  too,  by  her  own  deed,  of  her  own 
free  will.  Oh !  it  was  hard,  veri/  hard  to 
bear  ! 

But  she  slept,  a  heavy,  sound,  and  exhaust- 
ed sleep.  So  it  ever  is  with  great  and  positive 
affliction.  Happiness  will  keep  us  broad 
awake  for  hours,  to  rise  with  the  lark ;  glad- 
some, notwithstanding  our  vigils,  as  the  bird 
itself,  refreshed  and  invigorated  by  the  sun- 
shine of  the  soul.  'Tis  an  unwilling  bride 
that  is  late  astir  on  her  wedding-morn.  Anx- 
iety, with  all  its  harassing  effects,  admits  of 
but  feverish  and  fitful  slumbers.  The  dreaded 
crisis  is  never  absent  from  our  thoughts ;  and 
though  the  body  may  be  prostrated  by  weari- 
ness, the  mind  refuses  to  be  lulled  to  rest. 
We  do  not  envy  the  merchant  ])rince  his  bed 
of  down,  especially  when  he  has  neglected  to 
insure  his  argosies ;  but  when  the  blow  has 
actually  fallen,  when  happiness  has  spread 
her  wings  and  flown  away,  as  it  seems,  for 
evermore,  when  there  is  no  room  for  anxiety, 
because  the  worst  has  come  at  last,  and  hope 
is  but  a  mockery  and  a  myth,  then  doth  a 
heavy  sleep  descend  upon  us,  like  a  pall  upon 
a  coffin,  and  mercy  bids  us  take  our  rest  for 
a  time,  senseless  and  forgetful  like  the  dead. 

But  there  was  a  bitter  drop  still  to  be  tasted 
in  the  full  cup  of  IMary's  sorrows.  Even  as 
she  laid  her  down,  she  dreaded  the  moment  of 
waking  on  the  morrow  ;  she  wished  —  how 
wearily '  —  that  she  might  never  wake  agairff 
though  she  knew  not  then  that  she  would 
dream  that  night  a  golden  dream,  such  as 
should  make  the  morning's  misery  almost  too 
heavy  to  endure. 

She  dreamed  that  she  was  once  again  at 
Falmouth,  as  of  old.  She  walked  by  the  sea- 
shore, and  watched  the  narrow  line  of  calm 
blue  water  and  the  ripple  of  the  shallow  wave 
that  stole  gently  to  her  feet  along  the  noiseless 
sand.  The  sea-bird's  wing  shone  white  against 
the  summer  sky  as  he  turned  in  his  silent 
flight;  and  the  hushed  breeze  scarce  lifted 
the  folds  of  her  own  white  dress  as  she  paced 
thoughtfully  along.  It  was  the  dress  Jie  hked 
so  much ;  she  had  worn  it  because  he  was 
gone,  far  away  beyond  those  blue  waters,  with 
the  queen,  loyal  and  true  as  he  had  ever  been. 
Oh,  that  lie  were  here  now,  to  v/alk  hand  in 
hand  with  her  along  those  yellow  sands  !  Even 
as  she  wished  he  stood  by  her ;  his  breath  was 
on  her  cheek;  his  eyes  were  looking  into  hers; 
his  arm  stole  round  her  wai^t.  She  knew  not 
hovr,  nor  why,  but  she  was  his,  his  very  own, 
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and  for  always,  now.  "  At  last,"  she  said, 
putting  the  hair  back  from  his  forehead,  and 
printing  on  the  smooth  brow  one  long,  cling- 
ing kiss,  "  at  last !  dear.  You  will  never 
leave  me,  now ! "  and  the  dream  answered, — 
"  Never,  nevermore !  " 
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Yet  when  she  woke,  she  did  not  waver  in 
her  resolution.  Tliongh  Mary  Cave  looked 
ten  years  older  than  she  had  done  but  twen- 
ty-four hours  before,  she  said  to  her  own  heart, 
"  I  have  decided :  it  shall  be  done ! " 


CHAPTER    XXXV.  —  "THE   LANDING  NET. 


Faith  had  excited  Dymocke's  jealousy. 
This  was  a  great  point  gained ;  perhaps  with 
the  intuitive  knowledge  of  man's  weaknesses, 
possessed  by  the  shallowest  and  most  super- 
ficial of  her  sex,  she  had  perceived  that  some 
decisive  measure  was  required  to  land  her 
fish  at  last.  Though  he  had  gorged  the  bait 
greedily  enough,  though  the  hook  was  fairly 
fixed  in  a  vital  spot,  and  nothing  remained — 
to  continue  our  metaphor  —  but  to  brandish 
the  landing-net,  and  subsequent  fiying-pan, 
the  prize  lurked  stolidly  in  deep  waters.  This 
state  of  apathy  in  the  finny  tribe  is  termed 
"  sulking  "  by  the  disciples  of  Izaak  Walton ; 
and  the  great  authorities  who  have  succeeded 
that  colloquial  philosopher,  in  treating  of  the 
gentle  art,  recommend  that  stones  should  be 
thrown,  and  other  oiFensive  measures  prac- 
tised, in  order  to  bring  the  fish  once  more  to 
the  surface. 

Let  us  see  to  what  description  of  stone- 
throwing  Faith  resorted  to  secure  the  prey, 
for  which,  to  do  her  justice,  she  had  long  been 
angling  with  much  craft,  skill,  and  untiring 
patience. 

Dymocke,  we  need  hardly  now  observe, 
was  an  individual  who  entertained  no  mean 
and  derogatory  opinion  of  his  own  merits  or 
his  own  charms.  An  essential  article  of  his 
belief  had  always  been  that  there  was  at  least 
one  bachelor  left,  who  was  an  extraordinarily 
eligible  investment  for  any  of  the  weaker  sex 
below  the  rank  of  a  lady ;  and  that  bachelor 
bore  the  name  "  Hugh  Dj-mocke."  With 
such  a  creed,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  bring  to 
book  our  far-sighted  philoso2:)her.  His  good 
opinion  of  himself  made  it  useless  to  practise 
on  him  the  usual  arts  of  coldness,  contempt, 
and  what  is  vulgarly  termed  "snubbing." 
Even  jealousy,  that  last  and  usually  effica- 
cious remed}',  was  not  easily  aroused  in  so 
self-satisfied  a  mind ;  and  as  for  hj-sterics, 
scenes,  reproaches,  and  appeals  to  the  pas- 
sions, all  such  recoiled  from  his  experienced 
nature,  like  hailstones  from  an  armor  of  proof 
He  was  a  difficult  subject,  this  wary  old  troop- 


er. Crafty,  callous,  opinionated,  above  all, 
steeped  in  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  wis- 
dom. Yet,  when  it  came  to  a  trial  of  wits, 
the  veriest  chit  of  a  silly  waiting-maid  could 
turn  him  round  her  finger  at  will. 

We  have  heard  it  asserted  by  sundry  idol- 
aters, that  even  "  the  worst  woman  is  better 
than  the  best  man."  On  the  truth  of  this 
axiom  we  would  not  venture  to  pronounce. 
Flattering  as  is  our  opinion  of  the  gentle  sex, 
we  should  be  sorry  to  calculate  the  amount  of 
evil  which  it  would  require  to  constitute  the 
tfoi'st  of  those  fascinating  natures  which  are 
so  prone  to  run  into  exti-emes;  but  of  this  we 
are  sure,  that  the  stillest  woman  in  all  matters 
o{  Jinesse  and  subtlety  is  a  match,  and  more 
than  a  match  for  the  wisest  of  mankind.  Here 
was  Faith,  for  instance,  who,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  her  journey  to  Oxford,  had  never  been 
a  dozen  miles  from  her  own  home,  outwitting 
and  out-manoeu\Ting  a  veteran  toughened  by 
ever  so  many  campaigns,  and  sharpened  by 
five  and  twentj'  years'  practice  in  all  the 
stratagems  of  love  and  war. 

After  revolving  in  her  own  mind  the  dif- 
ferent methods  by  which  it  would  be  advis- 
able to  hasten  a  catastrophe  that  should  ter- 
minate in  her  own  espousals  to  her  victim, 
the  little  woman  resolved  on  jealousy  as  the 
most  prompt,  the  most  efficacious,  and  per- 
haps the  most  merciful  in  the  end.  Now,  a 
man  always  goes  to  work  in  the  most  blun- 
dering manner  possible  when  he  so  far  for- 
gets his  own  honest,  doglike  nature,  as  to 
play  such  tricks  as  these.  He  invariably 
selects  some  one  who  is  diametrically  the 
opposite  of  the  real  object  of  attack,  and 
proceeds  to  open  the  war  with  such  haste 
and  energy  as  are  perfectly  unnatural  in 
themselves,  and  utterly  transparent  to  the 
laughing  bystanders.  When  he  thinks  he  is 
getting  on  most  swimmingly,  the  world 
sneers ;  the  fictitious  object,  who  has,  indeed, 
no  cause  t6  be  flattered,  despises;  and  the 
real  one,  firmer  in  the  saddle  than  ever, 
laughs  at    him.      It    serves  him  right,  for 
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dabbling  witli  a  science  of  -wbich  he  does 
not  know  the  simplest  rudiments.  This  was 
not  Faith's  metliod.  We  think  we  have 
already  mentioned  that  in  attendance  upon 
the  king  at  Ilolmby  was  a  certain  yeoman  of 
the  guard  on  whom  that  damsel  had  deigned 
to  shed  the  sunshine  of  her  smiles,  in  which 
the  honest  functionary  basked  with  a  stolid 
satisfaction  edifying  to  witness.  He  was  a 
steady,  sedate,  and  goodly  personage ;  and, 
save  for  his  bulk,  the  result  of  little  thought 
combined  with  much  feeding,  and  his  come- 
liness, which  he  inherited  from  a  Yorkshire 
mother,  was  the  very  counterpart  of  Dy- 
mocke  himself.  He  was  nearly  of  the  same 
age,  had  served  in  the  wars  on  the  king's 
side  with  some  little  distinction,  was  equally 
a  man  of  few  words,  wise  saws,  and  an  out- 
ward demeanor  of  profound  sagacity,  but 
lacked,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  prompt  wit 
and  energy  of  action  which  made  amends  for 
much  of  the  absui-dity  of  om-  fi-iend  Hugh's 
pretensions. 

He  was,  in  short,  such  a  personage  as  it 
seemed  natural  for  a  woman  to  admire  who 
had  been  capable  of  appreciating  the  good 
quahties  of  the  sergeant ;  and  in  this  Faith 
showed  a  tact  and  discernment  essentially 
feminine.  Neither  did  she  go  to  work  "  ham- 
mer-and-tongs,"  as  if  there  were  not  a  mo- 
ment to  be  lost ;  on  the  contrar}-,  she  rather 
suffered  than  encouraged  the  yeoman's  un- 
wieldy attentions ;  and  taxed  her  energies, 
not  so  much  to  captivate  him,  as  to  watch  the 
effect  of  her  behavior  on  the  real  object  of 
attack.  She  had  but  little  time,  it  is  true,  for 
her  operations,  which  were  limited  to  the 
period  of  the  king's  short  visit  at  Boughton ; 
but  she  had  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  success  of  her  efforts,  even  long  before 
the  departure  of  his  majesty  and  the  uncon- 
scious rival. 

Dymocke,  elated  with  his  last  exploit,  and 
full  of  the  secret  intelligence  he  had  to  com- 
municate, at  first  took  little  notice  of  his 
sweetheart,  or  indeed  of  any  of  the  domes- 
tics; and  Faith,  wisely  letting  him  alone, 
played  on  her  own  game  with  pei-severing 
steadiness.  After  a  time,  she  succeeded  in 
arousing  his  attention,  then  his  anxiety,  and 
lastly  his  WTath.  At  first  he  seemed  simply 
surprised,  then  contemptuous,  afterwards 
anxious,  and  lastly  undoubtedly  and  unrea- 
sonably angry,  with  himself,  with  her,  with 


her  new  acquaintance,  with  the  whole  world ; 
and  she  looked  so  confoundedly  pretty  all  the 
time  !  "When  the  yeoman  went  away,  Faith 
gazed  after  the  departing  cavalcade  from  the 
buttery-window  with  a  deep  sigh.  She  re- 
marked to  one  of  the  other  maids  "  that  she 
felt  as  if  she  could  die  for  the  king;  and 
what  a  becoming  uniform  was  worn  by  the 
yeomen  of  the  guard."  Dymocke,  who  had 
approached  her  with  some  idea  of  an  armis- 
tice, if  not  a  treaty  of  peace,  turned  away 
with  a  smothered  curse  and  a  bitter  scowl. 
All  that  night  he  never  came  near  her,  all 
the  next  morning  he  never  sjx)ke  to  her,  yet 
she  met  him  somehow  at  every  turn.  He 
was  malleable  now,  and  It  was  tune  to  forge 
him  into  a  tool. 

It  was  but  yesterday  we  watched  two  of 
our  grandchlldi-en  at  play  in  the  corridor. 
The  little  girl,  with  a  spirit  of  iinjust  acquisi- 
tiveness, laid  violent  hands  upon  her  brother's 
toys,  taking  from  him  successively  the  whole 
of  his  marbles,  a  discordant  tin  trumpet,  and 
a  stale  morsel  of  plum-cake.  The  boy,  a 
sturdy,  curly-headed,  open-eyed  urchin,  rising 
five,  resented  this  wholesale  spoliation  with 
considerable  energy,  and  a  grand  quarrel, 
not  without  violence,  was  the  result.  The 
usual  declaration  of  hostlHty,  "  then  I  U'ont 
play"  was  followed  by  a  reti-eat  to  different 
corners  of  the  gallery ;  and  a  fit  of  "  the 
sulks,"  lasting  nearly  twenty  minutes,  af- 
forded a  short  interval  of  peace  and  quiet 
to  the  household. 

A  child's  resentment,  however,  is  not  of 
long  duration;  and  we  are  bound  to  admit 
that  in  this  instance  the  aggi-essor  made  the 
first  advances  to  a  reconciliation.  "  You 
began  it,  deai*,"  lisped  the  little  vixen,  a  thor- 
ough woman  already,  though  she  can  hardly 
speak  plain.  "  Kiss  and  make  it  up,  broth- 
er: you  began  it!"  And  we  are  persuaded 
that  the  honest,  little  fellow,  with  his  mascu- 
line softness  of  head  and  heart,  believed  him- 
self to  have  been  from  the  commencement 
wholly  and  solely  in  the  wrong. 

So  Faith,  lying  in  wait  for  Dymocke  at  a 
certain  angle  of  the  backyard,  where  there 
was  not  much  likelihood  of  Interruption,  stood 
to  her  arms  boldly,  and  commenced  the  attack. 

"  Are  you  never  going  to  speak  to  me  again, 
sergeant  ?  "  said  Faith,  with  a  half-mournful, 
half-resentfiil  expression  on  her  pretty  face. 
"  I  know  what  new  acquaintances  are  —  the 
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miller's  daughter's  a  good  girl,  and  a  comely ; 
but  it's  not  so  far  from  here  to  Brampton 
Mill  that  you  need  to  be  in  such  a  hurry  as 
not  to  spare  a  word  to  an  old  friend,  Hugh ! '' 

The  last  monosyllable  was  only  whimpered, 
but  accompanied  by  a  soft  stolen  glance  from 
under  a  pair  of  long  eyelashes,  it  did  not  fail 
to  produce  a  certain  effect. 

"  The  miller's  daughter !  Brampton  Mill ! " 
exclaimed  Hugh,  aghast  and  open-mouthed, 
dumb-foundered,  as  well  he  might  be,  at  an 
accusation  so  devoid  of  the  slightest  shadow 
of  justice. 

"  Oh !  I  know  what  I  know,"  proceeded 
Faith,  with  Increased  agitation  and  alarming 
volubility.  "  I  know  where  you  were  spend- 
ing the  day  yesterday,  and  the  day  before 
and  the  day  before  that !  I  know  why  you 
leave  your  work  in  the  morning,  and  the  din- 
ner stands  till  it's  cold,  and  the  horse  is  kept 
out  all  day,  and  comes  home  in  a  muck  of 
sweat ;  and  it's  '  where's  the  sergeant  ? '  and 
has  '  anybod?^^  seen  Hugh  ?  '  and  '  Mistress 
Faith,  can  you  tell  what's  become  of  Dy- 
mocke  ? '  all  over  the  house.  But  I  answer 
them,  '  I've  nothing  to  do  with  Dyniocke ; 
Dymocke  don't  belong  to  me.  Doubtless  he's 
gone  to  see  his  friends  in  the  neighborhood  ; 
and  he  knows  his  own  ways  best.'  Oh  !  / 
don't  want  to  prj'  upon  you,  sergeant ;  it's 
nothing  to  me  when  you  come  and  go  ;  and 
no  doubt,  as  I  said  before,  she's  a  good  girl, 
and  a  comely ;  and  got  a  bit  of  money,  too ; 
for  her  sister  that  married  Will  Jenkins,  she's 
gone  and  quarrelled  with  her  father ;  and  the 
brother,  you  know,  he's  in  hiding;  and  they're 
a  bad  lot  altogether,  all  but  her :  and  I  hope 
you'll  be  happy.  Sergeant  Dymocke  ;  and 
you've  my  best  wishes  ;  and  (sob)  prayers 
(sob),  for  all  that's  come  and  gone  yet  (sob), 
Hwih ! " 

To  say  that  Dymocke  was  astonished,  stu- 
pefied, at  his  wit's  end,  is  but  a  weak  mode 
of  expressing  his  utter  discomfiture  ;  the  old 
soldier  was  completely  routed,  front,  flanks, 
and  rear,  disarmed  and  taken  prisoner,  he 
was  utterly  at  the  mercy  of  his  conc[ueror. 

"  It's  not  much  to  ask,"  pursued  Faith,  her 
cheeks  ilusliing,  and  her  bosom  heaving  as  she 
wept  out  her  plaint ;  "  it's  not  much  to  ask, 
and  I  ahoidd  like  to  ha'^e  Ijack  the  broken 
sixpence,  and  the  silver  buckles,  antV  the  — 
the  —  the  bit  of  sweet  majoram  I  gave  you 
yesterday  was  a  fortnight,  if  it's   only  for   a 
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keepsake  and  a  remembrance  when  you're 
married,  Hugh,  and  you  and  me  are  s<.'pa- 
rated  Ibrever  1 " 

With  these  desponding  words,  the  discon- 
solate damsel  buried  her  face  in  her  apron 
and  moaned  aloud. 

What  a  brute  he  felt  himself!  how  com- 
pletely she  had  put  him  in  the  wrong  —  how 
his  conscience  smote  him,  innocent  as  he  was 
coucerning  the  miller's  daugliter,  fi>r  uuny 
little  instances  of  inattention  and  n<-ui  ct  to- 
wards his  ailianced  bride,  who  was  now  so 
unselfishly  giving  him  up,  with  such  evident 
distress.  How  his  heart  yearned  towards  her 
now,  weeping  there  in  her  rustic  beauty,  and 
he  pitied  her,  pitied  her,  whUst  all  the  time, 
with  his  boasted  sagacity  and  experience,  he 
was  as  helpless  as  a  baby  in  the  little  witch's 
hands. 

"  Don't  ye  take  on  so,  Faith,"  he  said,  at- 
tempting an  awkward  caress,  from  which  she 
snatched  herself  indignantly  away ;  "  don't  ye 
take  on  so.  I  never  went  near  the  miller's 
daughter.  Faith  —  I  tell  ye  I  didn't,  as  I'm  a 
living  man ! " 

"  Oh  !  "  it's  nothing  to  me,  sergeant,  wheth- 
er you  did  or  whether  you  didn't,"  returned 
the  lady,  looking  up  for  an  Instant,  and  incon- 
tinently hiding  her  face  in  her  apron  for  a 
fresh  burst  of  grief.  "  It's  all  over  between 
you  and  me  now,  Hugh,  for  evermore  ! " 

"  Xever  say  such  a  word,  my  dear,"  retm-ned 
Dymocke,  waxing  considerably  alarmed,  as  the 
possibility  of  her  being  in  earnest  occurred 
to  him,  and  the  horrid  suspicion  dawned  on 
his  mind  that  this  might  be  a  ruse  to  get 
rid  of  him  in  favor  of  the  comely  yeoman, 
after  all ;  "  and  If  you  come  to  that,  lass,  you 
weren't  so  true  to  your  colors  yourself  yester- 
day, that  you  need  to  turn  the  tables  this  way 
upon  me." 

She  had  led  him  to  the  point  now.  Then 
he  was  jealous,  as  she  intended  he  should  be, 
and  she  had  got  him  safe. 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  you  mean. 
Sergeant  DjTnocke,"  answered  Mistress  Faith, 
demurely,  sobbing  at  -longer  intervals,  and 
di'ying  her  eyes  while  she  spoke.  "  If  you  al- 
lude to  my  conversation  with  one  of  his  blessed 
majesty's  servants  yesterday,  I  answer  you 
that  it  was  in  presence  of  yourseL"  and  all  my 
lord's  servants  ;  and  if  it  hadn't  been,  I'm 
accountable  to  no  one.  A  poor,  lone  woman 
like  me  can't  be  too  careful,  I  know ;  a  poor, 
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lone  woman  that's  got  nobody  to  defend  her 
character,  speak  up  for  her,  or  take  care  of 
her,  and  that's  lost  her  best  fi'Iend,  that  quar- 
rels ■with  her  whether  she  will  or  no.  Oh ! 
what  shall  I  do  ?  —  what  shall  I  do  ?  " 

The  action  was  very  nearly  over  now.  An- 
other flood  of  tears,  brought  up  like  a  skilful 
general's  reserve,  in  the  nick  of  time,  turned 
the  tide  of  affairs,  and  nothing  was  left  for 
the  sergeant  but  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

"  It's  your  own  fault  if  it  be  so,"  whispered 
Hugh,  with  that  peculiarly  sheepish  expres- 
sion which  pervades  the  male  biped's  coun- 
tenance when  he  so  far  hmniliates  himself  as 
to  make  a  hondjide  proposal.  "  If  you'll  say 
the  word,  Faith,  say  it  now,  for  indeed  I  love 
you,  and  I'll  never  be  easy  till  you're  my  wife, 
and  that's  the  truth  ! " 

But  Faith  wouldn't  say  the  word  at  once, 
nor  indeed  could  she  be  brought  to  put  a  pe- 
riod to  her  admirer's  sufferings,  in  which,  like 
a  very  woman,  she  found  a  morbid  and  inex- 
plicable gratification,  until  she  had  wellnigh 
worried  him  into  a  withdrawal  of  his  offer, 
when  she  said  it  in  a  great  hurry,  and  sealed 
her  submission  with  a  kiss. 

On  the  subsequent  festivities  held  both  in 
tiie  parlor  and  the  hall  —  for  Sir  Giles  drank 
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the  bride's  health  in  a  bumper,  and  the  ladies 
of  the  family  thought  nothing  too  good  to  pre- 
sent to  their  favorite  on  the  happy  occasion  of 
her  marriage — it  is  not  our  province  to  enlarge. 
In  compliance  with  the  maxim  that  "  happy's 
the  wooing  that's  not  long  in  doing,"  the  nup- 
tials took  place  as  soon  as  the  necessary  prep- 
arations could  be  made,  and  a  prettier  or  a 
happier-looking  bride  than  Faith  never  knelt 
before  the  altar. 

The  sergeant,  however,  betrayed  a  scared 
and  somewhat  startled  appearance,  as  that  of 
one  who  is  not  completely  convinced  of  his 
own  identity,  bearing  his  part  nevertheless  as 
a  bridegroom  bravely  and  jauntily  enough. 

At  his  own  private  opinion  of  the  catas- 
trophe we  can  but  guess  by  a  remark  which 
he  ■p'as  overheard  to  address  to  himself  im- 
mediately after  his  acceptance  by  the  pretty 
waiting-maid,  and  her  consequent  departure 
to  acquaint  her  mistress. 

"  You've  done  it  now,  old  lad,"  observed 
the  sergeant,  shaking  his  head,  and  speaking 
in  a  deliberate,  reflective,  and  somewhat  sar- 
castic tone.  "  What  is  to  be  must  be,  I  sup- 
pose, and  all  things  turn  out  for  the  best.  But 
there's  no  question  about  it  —  yoiCve  —  done 
—  it  —  now!" 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Old  Sir  Giles  never  refused  his  daughter  j 
any  thing  now.  He  had  ahvajs  been  an  in- 1 
duigent  parent,  but  it  seemed  that  of  late 
years  Grace  had  more  than  ever  wound  her-  , 
self  round  his  heart.  The  old  Cavalier  was  , 
getting  sadly  broke  and  altered  of  late.  Day 
by  day  his  frame  became  more  bent  and  more 
attenuated,  the  eye  that  used  to  gleam  so  , 
bright,  was  waxing  dim  and  uncertain,  the 
voice  that  had  rang  out  so  clear  and  cheerful 
above  the  tramp  of  squadrons  and  the  din  of 
battle,  now  shook  and  quivered  with  the 
slightest  exertion,  and  the  once  muscular 
hand  that  used  to  close  so  vigorously  upon 
sword  and  bridle-rein,  had  wasted  down,  thin, 
white,  and  fragile  like  a  girl's.  The  spirit 
alone  was  unaltered — bold,  resolute,  and  un- 
yielding as  of  old,  the  stanch  Cavalier  drank 
the  king's  health  as  unshrinkingly  every  night 
as  was  his  wont ;  only  lacked  opportunity  to 
lead  the  king's  troops  into  action  as  un- 
dauntedly as  ever.  Ay,  although  too  feeble 
to  sit  upright  in  a  saddle,  he  had  waved  them 
on  to  certain  death  from  a  sick  man's  litter. 
It  is  glorious  to  think  how  the  spirit  outlives 
the  clay.  But  with  Grace  it  seemed  as  if  he 
could  not  be  tender  and  gentle  enough. 
AVhether  it  was  an  instinctive  feeling  that  his 
child  was  not  happy,  or  an  inward  presenti- 
ment that  they  must  soon  take  leave  of  each 
other  in  this  world,  something  seemed  to 
prompt  him  to  lavish  all  the  affection  of  his 
warm  old  heart  on  his  darling,  and  bade  him 
grant  her  all  she  asked,  and  anticipate  her 
lightest  wish  while  it  was  yet  in  his  power. 
Thus  it  befell  that  to  Grace's  unexpected  pro- 
posal, "  Father,  may  I  write  in  your  name  to 
bid  General  EfHngham  to  the  Hall  ?  "  he  an- 
swered feebly  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  young 
lady  found  herself  in  consequence  sitting  down 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life  to  pen  a  formal 
letter  to  the  parliamentary  general. 

Now  this  invitation,  albeit  unnatural  and 
unexpected  enough,  scarcely  did  as  much  vio- 
lence to  Sir  Giles'  feelings  as  might  have  been 
supposed.  Years  before,  at  Oxford,  he  had 
imbibed  a  strong  personal  liking  for  George 
Effingham,  and  although  the  latter's  deser- 
tion of  his  colors  had  been  a  grievous  offence 
to  the  loyal  old  Cavalier,  he  could  not  but  re- 
spect the  successful  and  distinguished  soldier, 
who  had  won  such  laurels  on  the  side  he  had 
espoused  too  late ;  he  could  not  forget  that 
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he  owed  his  life  to  Effingham  on  the  fatal  field 
of  Naseby,  nor  could  he  be  insensible  to  the 
many  kindnesses  conferred  upon  him  and  his 
by  the  general  since  he  had  entered  upon  his 
high  command  at  Northampton.  It  was 
bitter,  truly,  thus  to  be  beholden  to  a  rene- 
gade, and  a  Roundhead  to  boot ;  but  then 
the  rebel,  though  a  political  enemy,  was  a 
personal  friend,  and  it  was  doubtless  pleasant 
to  be  exempt  from  the- fines,  penalties,  dom- 
iciliary visits,  and  other  inconveniences  to 
which  those  CavaHers  were  liable  who  were 
not  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  a  protector  on 
the  winning  side.  So  Sir  Giles  answered  in 
the  afiirmative,  though  a  little  testily,  consid- 
ering it  was  Grace  to  whom  he  spoke. 

"  As  thou  wilt,  wench,  as  thou  wilt.  Let 
him  come  and  see  the  two  poor  old  cripples, 
an'  he  choose.  Vaux  is  abed,  and  I'm  little 
better,  but  the  time  has  been  that  he's  ridden 
alongside  of  us  in  buff  and  steel;  the  rene- 
gade. 'Slife,  he's  seen  us  front  and  flanks 
and  rear  and  all,"  laughed  the  old  knight, 
grimly,  reverting  to  the  defeats  at  Marston 
Moor  and  Naseby.  "  Let  him  come  and  have 
a  look  at  us,  now  we're  laid  upon  the  shelf 
and  he's  got  the  sun  his  own  side  o'  the 
hedge,  with  a  murrain  to  it !  But  write  him 
a  eivil  cartel,  Gracey,  too,  for  we're  beholden 
to  the  blackmuzzled  varlet.  Roundhead  though 
he  be." 

And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Grace  sat 
alone  in  the  great  hall  at  Boughton,  with  her 
color  coming  and  going,  and  her  heart  beat- 
ing a  very  quick  march,  the  while  George 
Efiingham's  orderly  led  his  horse  from  the 
door,  and  the  general  himself  walked  into 
her  presence,  trembling  in  every  limb,  and 
in  a  state  of  nervous  alarm  sufficiently  con- 
temptible for  a  man  who  could  face  a  battery 
without  wincing.  The  usual  ceremonious  ob- 
servances were  gone  through  ;  Grace  present- 
ed a  cold  cheek  to  her  visitor's  salute  as  she 
bade  him  welcome.  And  the  latter  dropped 
the  hand  extended  to  him  as  if  it  were  some 
poisonous  reptile,  instead  of  the  very  treasure 
on  earth  for  which  he  would  have  given  every 
drop  of  blood  in  his  body.  They  did  not 
speak  much  of  the  weather,  but  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  time,  the  gentleman  made 
the  most  minute  and  circumstantial  inquiries 
as  to  the  state  of  health  enjoyed  by  each 
separate  member  of  her  family,  and  the  lady 
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answered  categorically,  and  by  rule.  Then 
there  was  a  dead  silence,  very  awkward,  very 
painful,  a])parcnlly  interminable.  Grace  be- 
gan almost  to  wish  he  hadn't  come. 

She  broke  it  at  last  with  an  effort. 

"  I  have  to  thank  you.  General  Effingham, 
for  so  promptly  attending  to  my  request. 
Were  you  not  surprised  to  receive  my  letter  ?  " 
she  added,  with  an  attempt  to  lapse  into  a 
more  playful  vein./" 

George  mutteiod  something  unintelligible 
in  reply.  He  was  Wo  camet  knight,  our 
honest  friend,  and  the-  last  man  on  earth  to 
help  a  lady  either  out  of,  or  into,  a  difficulty. 

She  was  obliged  to  go  on  unassisted.  It 
was  not  so  formidable  as  she  fancied,  now 
that  the  ice  was  broken,  and  she  had  recovered 
the  alarm  of  hearing  her  own  voices' 

"  I  can  count  upon  you  as  a  friend,  gen* 
eral,"  she  said,  one  of  her  frank,  cordial  smiles 
lighting,  up  the  whole  of  her  pretty  face; 
"and  I  am  about  to  put  your  .friendship  to 
the  test.  You  can  do  me  a  klilidness  that 
will  make  me  the  hapjiiest  girl  in  the  worl^ 
— can  I  depend  upon  you?  If  you  promise  1 
me,  I  Icnoio  I  can." 

He  colored  with  a  swarthy  glow  of  pleas- 
ure. This  frank  dealing  accorded  well  with 
his  honest,  earnest  nature. 

"  I  am  a  plain  soldier.  Mistress  GracCj'^e 
re])lied ;  "  I  would  give  my  life  to  serve 
a.nd  you  know  it." 

Grace's  head  began  to  turn.  Now  for  it — 
she  must  plead  with  her  lover  to  save  one 
whom  he  could  not  but  consider  his  rival,  and 
perhaps  the  effort  would  cost  the  mediator  all 
that  makes  life  most  valuable.  ^Well,  she 
was  in  deep  water  now,  and  must  sink  or 
swim.     She  struck  out  boldly  at  once. 

"Do  you  know  that  your  old  comrade, 
Humphrey  Bosville,  is  a  prisoner  in  London, 
on  a  charge  of  high  treason  ?  " 

He  had  not  heard  a  word  of  it.  He  was 
grieved  beyond  measure.  Bosville  was  so 
devoted,  so  persevering,  had  been  so  stanch 
to  the  royal  cause,  had  been  concerned  in 
every  plot  and  every  scheme,  had  been  par- 
doned once  by  the  parliament.  It  would  go 
hard  with  him  this  time — he  was  very,  very 
sorry  to  hear  of  it. 

"  And  that  is  exactly  what  I  ask  you  to 
jyrevent,"  she  broke  in.  "  I  have  sent  for  you 
that  I  might  implore  you  to  save  him.  George 
Effingham,  you  are  the  only  man  alive  that  I 
■'ould  ask  to  do  so  much.     Grant  me  my  de- 


sire  as  freely  and  frankly  as  I  entreat  it  of 
you." 

It  was  exactly  the  way  to  take  him.  Had 
she  beat  about  the  bush  &\\di  finessed  and  co- 
quetted with  him,  he  would  probably  have 
refused  her  sternly,  although  such  a  refusal 
would  have  forbidden  him  ever  to  see  her 
again.  He  would  have  set  up  some  objection 
of  duty  or  principle,  and  hardened  himself  to 
resistance,  even  against  lier ;  but  he  was  not 
proof  against  this  open-hearted,  confiding, 
sisterly  kind  of  treatment,  and  had  she  asked 
him  to  ride  to  London  incontinently,  and 
beard  Cromwell  to  his  face,  he  must  have 
yielded  o;i  the  spot.  Where  had  Grace  ac- 
quired her  knowledge  of  human  nature? 
Surely,  it  is  by  intuition  that  women  thus 
readily  detect  and  take  advantage  of  our  most 
assailable  ])oints.  They  need  no  Vauban  to  tell 
them  that  "  a  fortress  is  no  stronger  than  its 
weakest  part,"  but  direct  their  attack  unhesi- 
tatingly where  the  wall  is  lowest,  and  carry 
every  thing  before  them  by  a  corij)  de  main. 

George  saw  all  the  difficulties  hi' his  path 
jll^iinly  enough.  He  knew  that  to  ask  for  his 
^1  comrade's  life  would  subject  him  to  much 
suspicion  and  misrepresentation  on  the  part 
.of  his  colleagues.  Like  all  successful  men, 
i3ie  had  no  lack  of  rivals,  and  now  that  the 
fighting  was  over,  it  had  already  begun  to  be 
whispered  that  the  converted  Cavalier  was 
but  a  lukewarm  partisan  after  all,  nay,  the 
fanatics  averrpd  that  he  was,  alas,  but  "  a 
whited  sepulchre,"  and  little  better  than  a 
"^lalignant "  in  his  heart.  Cromwell,  in- 
deed, whose  religious  enthusiasm  was  strongly 
dashed  with  political  far-sightedness,  knew 
his  valor,  and  to  Cromwell  he  trusted;  but 
he  could  not  conceal  from  himself  that  he 
was  about  to  stake  on  one  throw  the  whole 
of  that  influence  and  position  he  had  so  ar- 
dently .coveted,  and  which  it  had  cost  him 
such  strenuous  and  unceasing  efforts  to  at- 
tain. 

But  George's  was  a  generous  nature,  and 
the  instant  he  had  determined  to  make  this 
sacrifice  for  the  woman  he  loved,  he  had  re- 
solved that  she  should  be  the  last  person  to 
learn  its  value  and  importance. 

"  Is  it  to  save  my  old  friend's  life.  Mistress 
Grace,"  he  said,  "  that  you  think  it  necessary 
thus  to  entreat  me  ?  I  should  indeed  be 
grateful  to  you  for  informing  me  of  his  dan- 
ger. I  will  lose  no  time  in  making  every 
exertion  on    his   behalf,    ay,   even    should   I 
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have  to  give  my  life  for  his.  I  only  wish  yop 
had  proposed  to  me  some  more  unwelcome 
task,  that  I  mif^ht  have  shown  you  how  ready 
I  am  to  comply  with  your  every  wish." 

lie  spoke  with  a  playful,  for  him,  even  wilh 
a  courtly,  air.  lie  marked  the  glistening  eye 
and  the  flush  of  pleasure  with  which  she  lis- 
tened, nor  did  he  wince  for  a  moment,  and 
though  his  lip  trembled  a  little,  the  brave 
face  was  as  firm  as  marble. 

Did  he  think  he  could  blind  her  ?  Could 
he  believe  she  did  not  calculate  his  danger, 
and  afl|^ciate  his  unselfishness  ?  Did  he 
not  feel  how  her  woman-nature  must  respond 
to  a  generosity  so  akin  to  its  own  ?  If  ever 
you  would  win  her,  George  Effingham,  open 
your  arms  now,  and  take  her  to  your  heart ! 

^ft  tears  were  coming  to  his  eyes,  but  he 
diflwe  them  back  with  a  strong  effort,  as, 
seeing  shQ^p^s  too  much  moved  to  speak,  he 
proceedecJS?^' 

"  I  will  bring  Lim  back  to  you  without  a 
hair  of  his  heMfc|being  harmed,  Mistress^ 
Grace.  Peihapsi^n  happier  days  you  vAW 
both  think  kindly  of  the  renegade  Cavalier." 

She  put  her  hand  in  his,  smiling  sweetl^ 
through  her  tears.  •  •'• 

"  Do  this,"  she  murmured,  "  and  ask  me 
v.'hat  you  will  in  recompense." 

He  was  too  proud  to  understand  her. 

"  There  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost,"  he 
said ;  "  make  my  excuses  to  Sir  Giles  and 
good  Lord  Vaux,  that  I  must  take  my  leave 
without  waiting  on  them.  Farewell,  Mistress 
Grace  ;  fear  not.     Farewell !  " 

Without  another  word,  without  even  touch- 
ing iier  hand,  he  made  a  profound  obeisance 
and  left  the  room. 

Grace's  knees  were  knocking  together,  and 
she  shook  in  every  limb.  She  sank  into  Sir 
Giles'  huge  arm-chair,  and  there  she  sat  and 
])ondered  the  momentous  question  that  some 
day  or  another  presents  itself  to  every  wo- 
man's heart.  "  How  noble,"  thought  Grace, 
"  how  generous,  how  chivalrous,  and  how 
good!  Never  to  show  that  he  was  confer- 
ring a  kindness,  never  to  place  me  under  the 
sense  of  an  obligation;  and  all  the  time  he 
is  willing  to  give  uj)  his  fame  and  his  com- 
mand and  his  position  ;  nay,  a  dearer,  fonder 
future  slill,  and  for  my  sake."  Grace  blushed 
up  to  her  temples  though  she  was  alone. 
"Tills  indeed  is  true  affection — the  afi'eclion 
1  have  heard  of  and  dreamt  of;  that  I  never 
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thought  any  one  would  be  found  to  feel  for 
me.  For  me  !  — what  am  I  that  that  brave, 
determined,  goodly  man  should  thus  be  at 
the  disposal  of  nry  lightest  word  ?  "  Grace 
went  to  the  end  of  the  hall,  peeped  in  the 
glass,  and  sat  down  again,  apparently  a  little 
more  satisfied  and  composed.  "  If  their  po- 
sitions were  reversed,  would  Humphrey  have 
acted  so  ?  I  trow  not.  Has  he  tiie  firmness 
and  the  energy  and  the  strength  of  mind  of 
this  one  ?  Oh  !  why  did  I  not  love  George 
Effingham  instead  ?  Stay !  do  1  not  love 
him  now?  Shame,  shame! — and  I  almost 
told  him  so.  And  perhaps  he  sees  how 
wavering  and  unworthy  I  am,  and  despises 
me  after  all."  Grace  sat  back  in  her  chair,  in 
a  most  unenviable  frame  of  mind — provoked 
with  the  past,  imjjatient  of  the  present,  and 
•idecided  as  to  the  future.  George  stepped 
calmly  along  the  terrace,  with  the  sad  com- 
posure of  a  man  who  has  notiiing  more  to 
fear  on  earth.  He  had  long  known  it  must 
come  to  this  at  last;  had  long  anlicipaled  the 
'flpoment  when  the  frail  cobwebs  of  seil'-de- 
ctjjUon  which  weave  themselves  insensibly 
^aiouiul  the  human  heart  must  be  swejit  away 
"'in  a  biealh  ;  when  the  vain  imitation  of  Hope 
that  had  beguiled  its  loneliness  must  be  sur- 
rendered once  for  all ;  and  he  accepted  his 
lotJjith  a  proud,  quiet  resignation.  At  least 
h^^ould  make  her  happy,  ay,  though  it 
cdst  him  every  treasure  he  had  in  tlie  world ; 
and  when  he  could  bear  it  lie  would  see  her 
again,  and  hi  her  welfare  should  be  his  re- 
ward. 

The  rustle  of  a  lady's  dress  behind  him 
caused  liini  to  start  and  stop.  Could  she 
have  followed  him  for  one  more  last  word? 
Could  his  self-sacrifice  have  touched  and  soft- 
ened her  ?  No  ;  as  he  turned  his  head  it  was 
Mary  Cave  that  hurried  uj)  to  him  wilh  trem- 
hftfig  steps,  and  accosted  him  in  the  faltering 
acoents  of  extreme  anxiety  and  distress. 

She  was  so  altered  he  hardly  knew  her. 
She,  whose  manner  used  to  be  so  conijiosed 
and  queenly,  dashed  it  may  be  wilh  a  hltle 
too  much  self-confidence  and  assumption,  was 
now  nervous  and  pre-occupied ;  apparently 
humbled  in  her  own  estimation,  and  abrupt, 
almost  incoherent,  in  her  address.  She  had 
lost  her  rich  color,  loo,  and  there  were  lines 
on  the  brow  he  remembered  so  smooth  and 
fair ;  while  the  soft  blue  eyes  that  formerly 
laughed   and   sparkled,  and   softened    all   at 
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once,  had  grown  fixed  and  dilated,  even 
fierce  in  their  expression  of  defiance  and 
endurance. 

"  One  word  with  you,  General  Effingham," 
she  said,  without  waiting  to  go  through  any 
of  the  common  forms  of  salutation ;  "have 
you  seen  Mistress  Allonby?" 

He  answered  in  the  affirmative  with  a  bow. 
She  seemed  to  know  it,  for  she  scarcely 
waited  for  a  reply. 

"You  have  heard  it  all,"  she  hurried  on, 
speaking  very  fast  and  energetically,  with  a 
certain  action  of  the  hand  and  wrist  that  was 
habitual  to  her,  but  never  (and  this  was  so 
unlike  her),  never  looking  her  companion  in 
the  face.  "  Grace  has  made  no  subterfuge, 
no  concealment;  she  has  told  you  every  thing 
— every  thing  ?  And  you  are  going  to  Lon- 
don immediately  ? — this  very  day?  You  wiJJ 
not  lose  an  instant?  He  will  be  saved,  Ef- 
fingham— don't  you  think  he  will  ?  " 

*'  I  shall  be  on  the  road  before  the  sun 
goes  down,"  he  replied  courteoush-,  affecting 
'to  ignore  her  agitation;  "I  have  alreacjj' 
promised  Mistress  Allonby  that  I  will  leave 
no  stone  unturned  to  save  Humphrey  Bo 
ville.  I  think  I  can  answer  for  his  life  bein 
spared."  ^    , 

She  could  not  help  it ;  she  burst  int»  tcni 
Alas!  they  came  easier  every  time,  ancLshe 
had  so  often  cause  to  weep  now  !    But 
Heved  her,  and  after  this  display  of  weal 
she  relapsed  into  something  of  her  old  air  of 
composure  and  superiority.  '^' 

"  He  is  a  very  dear  friend,"  she  said,  the 
color  gradually  stealing  over  her  pale  face; 
"  a  very  dear  friend  to  us  all.  You  will  com- 
mand Grace's  eternal  gratitude,  and  Sir  Giles' 
and  Lord  Vaux's — and  mine." 

He  was  only  too  happy  to  serve  them,  he 
said ;  and  he,  too,  valued  Humphrey  as  much 
as  any  of  them — so  brave,  so  kindly  ;  above 
all,  so  gentle  and  true-hearted ! 

"nush!"  slie  stopped  him,  quite  eagerly, 
the  while  she  laid  her  hand  in  his  with  a  frank 
cordial  pressure,  but  her  face  worked  as  though 
,she  would  fain  burst  out  crying  once  more. 
"  There  is  not  a  moment  to  lose ;  I  must  de- 
tain you  no  longer.  There  is  one  thing  more 
1  had  to  say.  You  will  see  him  ;  you  will 
tell  him  how  anxious  we  have  all  been  for 
him.  and  you  will  give  him  this  packet  your- 
self," she  drew  it  from  her  bosom  as  she 
spoke,  "and  you  will  entrust  it  to  no  hand 
but  his  own.     It  is  onlv  a  matter  of — of — 


business,"  she  faltered  out,  "  but  I  wish  it  to 
arrive  safe  at  its  destination.  Thank  you — 
God  bless  you ! " 

She  would  not  have  been  a  woman  had  she 
not  reserved  this  one  little  bit  of  concealment. 
Effingham  must  not  know,  no  one  must  ever 
know,  how  she  had  loved  Humphrey  Bosville. 
The  packet  was  but  a  matter  of  business — 
business,  forsooth  ! — exchange  and  barter, 
and  dead  loss  and  utter  bankruptcy;  but  none 
must  fathom  it.  They  are  all  alike  ;  reeling 
from  a  death-blow  they  can  find  a  moment 
to  dispose  their  draperies  decentlyplliy,  even 
tastefully,  around  them.  And  whilst  on  the 
subject  of  drapery  we  may  remark,  that  even 
in  the  deepest  affliction  they  preserve  no 
slight  regard  to  the  amenites  of  dress. 
Tiiough  Mary's  heart  was  breaking,  he^tobe 
was  not  disordered,  neither  was  her  haircut 
of  curl. 

As  Effingham  ordered  out  his  horses  and 
betook  himself  to  the  saddle,  he  little  thought 
how  be  had  created  so  c«B|ti  interest  in  the 
two  gentle   hearts  he   hliReft  behind  him. 

ace  was  already  studiouslj'  comparing  him 

h  a  previous  idol,  a  comparison  which  gen- 
erally argnes  the  dethronement  of  the  prior 
imago  from  its  pedestal  in  the  female  breast; 
and  Mary,  of  all  people,  could  most  thor- 
oughly enter  into  his  feelings,  pity  his  loneli- 
ness, and  appreciate  his  self-sacrifice. 

Humphrey's  case  was  indeed  one  of  ex- 
treme peril.  Heavily  manacled,  and  commit- 
ted to  Newgate  like  a  common  malefactor,  his 
only  prospect  of  release  was  when  he  should 
be  brought  before  the  parliament  and  placed 
on  trial  for  his  life.  Scant  mercy,  too,  could 
he  expect  from  that  conscientious  assemblage. 
A  confirmed  Malignant,  a  brave  and  zealous 
officer,  an  adherent  of  the  queen  ;  lastly — set- 
ting at  naught  his  previous  pardon — an  emis- 
sary from  the  French  court  to  the  imprisoned 
king,  nothing  was  wanting  to  prove  hiui  guilty 
of  high  treason  against  the  majesty  of  the 
Commons  House  of  Parliament  by  law  as- 
sembled,— nothing  but  an  extraordinary  re- 
versal of  the  usual  sentence  could  prevent  his 
paying  the  extreme  penalty  attached  to  that 
heinous  offence. 

In  vain  he  pleaded  the  innocence  of  the 
letters  with  which  he  was  charged ;  in  vain  he 
urged  that  they  contained  a  simple  application 
to  his  majesty  from  the  prince,  his  son,  for 
permission  to  accompany  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans to  the  wars.     In  vain  he  pleaded  his 
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own  position  as  a  mere  domestic  funclionary 
attached  to  the  person  of  the  queen.  His 
well-known  character  for  loyalty  and  reckless 
daring,  accompanied  by  his  steady  refusal  to 
sign  his  name  to  a  written  statement  embody- 
ing the  above  explanations,  utterly  nullified 
all  that  could  be  said  in  his  defence,  and  left 
him  nothing  to  anticipate  but  an  adverse  ver- 
dict, a  short  shrift,  and  a  speedy  end. 

It  was  evident,  however,  that  some  strong 
influence  was  at  work  below  the  surface  in 
favor  of  the  Royalist  prisoner.  Powerful  de- 
baters in  the  House  of  Commons  itself  urged 
the  policy  of  clemency,  and  the  antecedents  of 
the  culprit,  as  arguments  for  a  mitigated  sen- 
tence, if  not  a  free  acquittal.  Shrewd  law- 
yers reserved  points  of  law  in  his  behalf. 
One  eminent  patriot  boldly  expressed  his  ad- 
miration of  such  devoted  constancy  even  in  an 
enemy ;  and  although  the  case  was  too  clear 
to  admit  of  doubt,  and  Lenthall  (the  Mr. 
Speaker  of  his  day)  was  compelled  to  do  his 
duty  and  commit  the  prisoner  for  trial  on  the 
capital  charge,  he  was  not  even  then  aban- 
doned by  friends,  who  must  indeed  have  felt 
themselves  secure  to  make  such  exertions  in 
his  behalf. 

On  his  return  to  Newgate  from  Westmin- 
ster, the  coach  in  which  he  sat  was  curiously 
enough  upset.  Two  of  his  guards  appeared 
strangely  stupefied,  a  third  was  drunk,  and 
the  fourth,  slipping  a  note  into  his  hand,  bade 
him  run  for  his  life  the  while  he  extricated 
the  horses  and  rated  the  driver  soundly  for 
their  misfortune.  Perhaps  Humphrey  was 
not  so  surprised  as  he  might  have  been,  had 
he  not  previously  held  an  interview  with  Ef- 
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fingham  in  his  prison,  whose  writing  he  rec- 
ognized in  the  slip  of  paper  in  his  hand.  Its 
contents  wei'e  short  and  pithy : — 

"  Keep  quiet  and  in  hiding,"  it  said,  "  for  a 
few  months.  You  will  be  purposely  over- 
looked, but  remain  where  you  are  not  known; 
and  above  all — keep  still." 

There  was  no  signature,  but  Humphrey 
wisely  tore  it  into  shreds  as  he  made  his  es- 
cape through  tiie  increasing  darkness. 

And  now  Effingham  was  anticipating  his 
reward.  As  he  journeyed  ra])idly  back  to 
Northampton,  riding  post  and  urging  the 
good  horses  beneath  him  to  their  swiftest 
pace,  he  was  thinking  of  Grace's  grateful 
smile  when  he  should  assure  her  that  her 
lover  had  been  saved  by  his  exertions ;  and 
his  own  gratification,  in  which  indeed  there 
was  no  inconsiderable  leavening  of  pain,  at 
her  delight. 

He  was  to  see  her  just  once  again — that 
once  which,  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  arith- 
metic, is  multiplied  by  itself  into  so  many, 
many  times — to  witness  her  ha])piness  with 
his  own  eyes,  and  feel  that  henceforth  he  was 
never  so  much  as  to  think  of  her  again.  For 
this  he  had  worked  and  fawned,  cajoled  and 
promised,  intrigued  and  threatened ;  done 
constant  violence  to  his  stern,  true  nature, 
arid  lost  that  position  with  his  party  which  it 
had  once  cost  him  so  much  to  attain.  And 
for  this  he  would  have  done  as  much  and 
twice  as  much  again,  because,  you  see,  he  was 
going  to  have  his  reward. 

How  even  this  consolation  was  denied  him, 
we  must  detail  in  another  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII.  —  "  WELCOME  HOME." 


There  was  hurrying  to  and  fro  in  the  old 
house  at  Boughton;  a  hushed  confusion 
seemed  to  pervade  the  establishment,  and 
though  the  servants  rushed  here  and  there 
in  aimless  anxiety,  every  thing  was  done  as 
noiselessly  as  possible,  and  they  did  not  even 
venture  to  express  in  words  that  which  their 
Rcare.d  faces  and  white  lips  told  only  too  welK 

Horses  had  been  saddled  hastily,  and  rid- 
den off  at  speed  in  search  of  medical  assist- 
ance. With  the  strange  piteous  earnestness 
to  do  something  which  pervades  us  helpless 
mortals  when  we  feel  that  nothing  can  avail, 
mounted  messengers  had  been  despatched  in 
needless  repetition.     There  was  little  to  be 


done  but  to  wait  for  the  leech  and  summon 
fortitude  to  endure  his  confirmation  of  their 
worst  fears.  The  sick  man  said  himself  there 
was  no  hope.  He  seemed  less  affected  than 
any  in  the  household  by  the  recent  catastro- 
phe. 

Sir  Giles  was  down  under  a  mortal  stroke. 
He  preserved  his  senses  and  his  sjiecch  ;  the 
rest  of  the  man  was  a  mere  helpless  shell  ; 
but  his  mind  was  as  vigorous  as  ever,  and  the 
old  knight's  courage  had  not  given  Avay  even 
now, — no,  not  an  inch. 

He  had  often  looked  on  Death  before,  had 
fronted  him  in  the  field,  spurring  his  good 
horse  against  him,  with  a  jest  on  his  lips  and 
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told  him  that  he  feared  liim  n'ot,  to  his  face. 
He  had  seen  all  he  loved  best  on  earth  fast  in 
the  skeleton's  embrace,  and  he  had  not  quailed 
even  then.  Would  he  shrink  from  him  now ; 
Psha  !  let  him  do  his  worst. 

We  have  said  it  before,  and  we  say  it  again, 
that  the  mind  v.liich  has  never  prepared  itself 
for  the  great  change,  is  usually  incajjable  of 
doing  so  v.hen  that  change  is  actually  pres- 
ent. Far  be  it  from  us  to  aver  that  it  is 
ever  too  late  whilst  there  is  life ;  we  only  re- 
mark that  it  seems  ill-advised  to  make  no 
preparation  for  a  long,  what  if  it  be  an  end- 
less, journey  ?  till  the  foot  is  actually  in  the 
stirrup. 

Grace  was  weeping  by  his  bedside,  her 
hand  in  his,  her  face  turned  from  him  to  hide 
the  big  drops  that  coursed  each  other  down 
her  cheeks.  Poor  Gracey!  Many  a  true, 
friend  loves  you  well,  many  a  heart  leaps  to 
the  glance  of  your  kind  eyes,  and  warms  to 
your  gentle  voice ;  but  where  will  you  find  an 
affection  so  constant,*  so  unwavering,  so  re- 
gardless of  self,  so  patient  of  ingratitude,  as 
his  who  lies  gasping  there  on  his  death-bed  ? 
Where  will  you  find  another  love  that  shall 
be  always  willing  to  give  every  thing  and  re- 
ceive nothing  ?  that  shall  pour  on  you  its  un- 
ceasing stores  of  care  and  tenderness,  nor  ask 
even  for  a  word  of  thanks  in  return  ? 

"  I've  been  a  kind  old  father  to  thee,  lass," 
said  the  dying  man,  "  and  thou'st  been  a  rare 
daughter  to  me;  but  I  must  leave  thee  now." 

What  could  Grace  do  but  bow  her  head 
down  upon  the  poor  thin  hand  she  held,  and 
weep  as  if  her  heart  would  break  ? 

He  folded  the  pretty  head  to  his  bosom  as 
he  used  to  do  when  she  was  a  little  child, 
stroking  the  hair  down,  and  fondling  and  con- 
soling her. 

"  Don't  ye  cry  so,  my  darling,"  said  the  old 
warrior.  "What!  Gracey,  little  woman,  cheer 
up  !  'tis  not  for  long,  lass,  not  for  long." 

She  seemed  to  be  the  dying  one  of  the  two. 
She  lay  motionle'ss,  her  head  buried  in  his 
breast.  She  was  praying  for  him  to  his 
Father  and  hers. 

He  was  still  for  a  time.  Conscious  of  his 
failing  powers,  he  was  gathering  himself,  as  it 
were,  for  an  effort.  When  he  spoke  again 
she  looked  up  astonivshed  at  his  strength  of 
voice. 

"  Is  Mary  here,"  he  asked  ;  "Mary  Cave? 
— bid  her  come  round  here.  God  bless  thee, 
Mistress  Mary." 


She  had  been  sitting  afar  off  at  the  window, 
quietly  waiting,  as  was  her  custom,  till  she 
could  be  of  use.  She  came  to  the  bedside 
now,  and  put  her  arm  round  Grace,  and 
looked  down  upon  the  helpless  knight  with  a 
calm,  sad  face.  The  greater  grief  absorbs 
the  less,  and  constant  pain  will  make  callous 
the  most  sensitive  nature.  Poor  Mary!  two 
short  years  ago  she  would  hardly  have  stood 
so  composed  and  statue-like  at  good  Sir 
Giles'  death-bed. 

"  Care  for  her,  sweet  Mistress  IMary,"  he 
resumed,  with  something  of  his  old  energy 
of  voice  and  manner;  "take  charge  of  my 
pretty  one  when  I  am  gone.  I  thought  some- 
time to  see  her  married  to  yon  good  lad,  him 
that  rode  the  sorrel  horse  so  fairly — my  mem- 
ory fails  me  now,  I  think — how  call  you  him  ? 
Ay,  I  thought  to  have  seen  her  married  and 
all  ;  but  she's  young,  very  young  yet.  I  am 
failing  fast,  Mistress  INIary ;  don't  ye  speak  to 
Gracey  about  it;  she  loves  her  old  father,  and 
it  might  disturb  the  child;  but  I'm  not  for 
long  here.  I  know  not  if  my  senses  may  be 
spared  me.  I  must  speak  out  whilst  I  can. 
Gracey,  are  you  there  ?     Where  is  Gracey  p  " 

She  was  close  to  him  still,  pressing  her  wet 
cheek  to  his. 

"  Here,  father,"  she  whispered,  "  dea?- 
father;  "  and  her  voice  seemed  to  revive  him 
for  the  time. 

"Mary  will  take  care  of  thee,  my  little 
lass,"  he  said,  feebly  stretching  his  hand  to 
hers,  and  tr3'ing  to  place  it  in  that  of  her 
friend.  "Thou  wilt  not  leave  her,  Mary; 
never  leave  her  till  she's  married  to  some 
good  man — not  a  rebel,  Gracey,  never  a  rebel, 
for  the  old  father's  sake.  I  loved  that  bold 
lad  well ;  why  doth  he  never  come  to  see  us 
now  ?  Kiss  me,  Gracey.  I  shall  see  thee 
again,  my  child.  God  forgive  my  sins  !  I 
have  never  sinned  by  thee.  I  shall  see  thee 
again,  and  thy  mother  too.  God  bless  thee, 
Gracey !  " 

He  sank  into  a  stupor.  The  leech  had  not 
arrived  yet.  Something  told  their  hearts 
that  all  the  leechcraft  on  earth  would  be  of 
no  avail,  and  the  two  Avomen  sat  noiselessly 
weeping  in  the  silence  of  the  death.-chamber. 

He  spoke  again  after  a  M'hile;  but  his  eyes 
shone  with  a  strange  brightness,  and  the  in- 
describable change  was  on  him — the  change 
which  we  cannot  but  instinctively  acknowl- 
edge, and  which  pervades  the  dying,  Jike  a 
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gleam  of  pale  light  from  the  land  beyond  the 
grave. 

He  spoke  of  the  old  times  now.  Anon,  he 
was  rharging  once  more  at  the  head  of  his 
brigade  on  Nasehy  field;  the  tramp  of  squad- 
rons and  the  rattle  of  small  arms  were  in  his 
ears,  and  Effingham's  steel-headed  pikes  low- 
ered grimly  in  his  front.  Alas !  the  battle 
shout  was  but  a  hoarse  laboring  whisper,  yet 
t^he  two  pale  listeners  could  recognize  the 
tactics  of  an  action  and  the  stirring  old  war- 
cry,  "  God  and  Queen  Mary !  For  the  king  ! 
for  the  king !  " 

Then  he  ])rayed  for  his  sovereign,  fervently, 
loyally,  prayed  that  he  might  recover  his 
power  and  his  throne,  intermingling  short, 
pithy  phrases  from  the  ritual  of  his  church, 
and  expressing  himself  proud,  happy,  privi- 
leged, that  he  might  die  for  his  king. 

Yet  a  thread  of  consciousness  seemed  to 
run  through  these  fitful  wanderings  of  de- 
parting reason.  It  was  pitiful  to  hear  him 
urge  on  his  fancied  retainers  to  ease  his 
saddle  and  curb  his  good  horse  tighter,  as 
he  flew  his  hawk  once  more  in  the  green 
meadows  under  the  summer  sky. 

"  He  was  getting  infirm,"  he  said,  "  and 
the  days  were  long  at  this  time  of  year ;  but 
it  was  evening  at  last,  and  he  was  glad,  for  he 
■was  tired,  very  tir^'d.  It  would  be  dark  be- 
fore they  got  home.  It  was  very  dark  even 
now." 

There  was  a  dead  silence.  The  star- 
tled women  thought  he  was  gone  ;  but  he 
breathed  yet,  though  very  faintly,  and  with 
parted  lips.  His  eyes  were  closed,  but  he 
was  wandering  still.  He  called  to  his  hawk, 
his  horse,  and  his  hounds.  He  must  see 
Gracey,  too,  he  said,  "  before  he  took  his 
boots  off."  "  She  was  very  little,  surely,  very 
little  to  run  alone,"  and  he  spoke  fondly  and 
tenderly  to  another  Grace — a  Grace  that  had 
been  treasured  up  many  a  long  year  in  the 
depths  of  his  stout  old  heart,  a  Grace  that 
would  almost  weary  expecting  him,  even  in 
heaven — that  was  surely  waiting  for  him  now 
on  the  other  side. 

He  opened  his  eyes  once  more,  but  they 
rolled  aimlessly  around,  fixing  themselves  at 
last  feebly  uj)on  his  daughter.  Grace  felt  to 
her  heart's  core  that  his  last  look  was  one  of 
consciousness  upon  her — that  he  knew  her 
even  while  that  look  was  glazing  into  death 
— that  the  "  God  bless  thee,  Gracey,"  which 
he  gasped  out  with  his  last  breath,  was  the 
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same   old  fond  familiar  farewell  with  which 
he  was  always  used  to  depart  upon  a  journey. 

So  he  went  upon  his  way,  and  surely,  when 
he  reached  the  promised  land  he  found  a  fond 
face  there,  wailing  to  welcome  him  home. 

Ere  the  surgeon  arrived  in  hot  haste,  there 
was  nothing  left  on  earth  of  the  stout  old 
Cavalier  but  a  goodly  war-worn  frame,  a  fixed 
marble  face,  smooth  and  placid,  renovated,  as 
it  were,  to  the  sculptured  beauty  of  its  prime. 
He  shook  his  head  as  he  acknowledged  him- 
self to  be  too  late,  and  left  the  mourners  to 
the  sacred  indulgence  of  their  grief.  Grace 
Allonby  wept  in  her  friend's  arms,  clinging 
to  her  in  her  distress  with  tlie  helpless  aban- 
donment of  a  child,  and  Mary,  roused  from 
her  own  sorrows  by  the  necessity  for  exertion, 
soothed  her  gently  and  pitifully  like  a  mother. 
Lord  Vaux  was  by  this  time  a  helpless  invalid, 
and  both  women  felt  they  had  at  last  lost 
their  only  protecter,  as  well  as  their  best  and 
kindest  friend. 

"  You  must  never  leave  me,  Mary,"  sobbed 
out  Grace  again  and  again,  as  a  fresh  burst 
of  grief  broke  wildly  forth,  "  never  leave  me 
now,  for  I  have  but  you  in  the  M'orkl." 

'  It  was  a  goodly  funeral  with  which  they 
did  honor  to  the  brave  old  Cavalier.  Many 
a  stout  yeoman  came  from  far  and  near  to 
see  him  laid  in  his  last  resting-place,  and  told, 
not  without  pride,  as  he  quaffed  the  ale  which 
ever  flowed  freely  on  such  occasions,  how  he 
had  charged  to  the  old  knight's  battle-cry  at 
Nasehy,  or  followed  him  through  serried 
columns  and  levelled  pikes  at  Edge-hill  or 
Roundvvay-down.  Not  a  brave  heart  within 
three  counties  but  when  he  heard  of  Sir  Giles' 
death  said,  "  God  rest  him  !  he  was  a  bold 
one."  The  king  himself,  the  harasyyd  care- 
worn Charles,  wrote  a  letter  of  condolence 
Mith  his  own  royal  hand  to  the  daughter  of 
liis  faithful  servant ;  and  Prince  Unpcrt,  pin- 
ing in  exile,  vowed  that  "  the  last  of  the  real 
old  Cavaliers  was  buried  with  Sir  Giles." 
•  But  better  than  troopers'  admiration, 
prince's  approval,  and  king's  autograph, 
there  was  mure  than  one  poor  friendless 
widow  that  came  with  her  or])hans  in  her 
hand,  whilst  the  turf  was  fresh  and  ere  the 
stone  was  up,  to  weep  over  the  grave  of  her 
kind  friend  and  benefactor.  Ej)ita])hs  may 
lie,  monuments  may  crumble,  deeds  of  arms 
and  mortal  fame  may  pass  away,  but  the  tears 
of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  are  treasured 
up  as  a  lasting  memorial  in  a  certain  jslrong- 
hold,  where  "neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  cor- 
rupt, nor  do  thieves  breakthrough  and  steal." 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII.  —  "  WESTMINSTER  HALL. 


"  Wrap  thy  cloak  well  round  thee,  Gracey ; 
the  wind  strikes  chill  to  the  very  marrow." 
It  was  Mary  Cave  who  spoke,  and  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word,  drew  with  a  tender  hand 
the  folds  of  a  large  dark  mantle  round  the 
form  of  her  companion. 

Grace  shivered  from  head  to  foot,  her  teeth 
chattered,  and  she  tottered  as  she  walked, 
supported  by  her  friend,  who,  faithful  to  the 
trust  he  left  her,  seemed  to  take  a  maternal 
charge  of  Sir  Giles'  orphan  daugliter. 

"  I  never  thought  they  would  have  dared 
to  do  it,"  observed  Mary,  pursuing  the  train 
of  her  own  reflections,  "  but  it  has  come  at 
last.  He  was  brought  from  Windsor  last 
night.  I  saw  him  myself  by  torchlight  as  he 
descended  from  the  coach — so  altered,  Grace, 
so  altered,  in  a  short  eighteen  months."  • 

The  expression  of  Grace's  countenance  was 
as  that  of  one  who  sees  some  horrible  deed 
of  sacrilege  committed,  which  the  witness  is 
powerless  to  prevent.  She  hurried  on  ner- 
vously, and  without  answering  a  word. 

More  than  a  year  had  elapsed  since  the 
events  recorded  in  the  preceding  chapter — a 
vear  of  trouble  and  anxiety  to  the  nation — a 
year  of  sorrow  and  seclusion  to  these  two 
hapless  mourners.  Lord  Vaux,  whose  failing 
health  had  long  been  a  subject  for  alarm, 
seemed  utterly  unable  to  recover  the  shock 
occasioned  by  his  old  friend's  death.  His 
kinswomen  had  brought  him  to  the  capital  in 
search  of  the  best  medical  assistance,  and  the 
two  Royalist  ladies  were  naturally  anxious  to 
be  near  the  centre  of  those  desperate  meas- 
ures which  agitated  the  politics  of  the  day. 
A  powerful  hand,  too,  seemed  to  protect  this 
Malignant  family.  They  came  and  went  un- 
questioned where  they  would,  and  were  free 
from  the  annoyances  to  which  so  many  of 
their  friends  were  subjected.  It  is  possible 
that  Grace  may  have  been  able  to  guess  the 
shield  which  thus  guarded  her;  but  if  so, 
gratitude  did  but  add  another  painful  ingre- 
dient to  the  total  of  her  sufferings.  Her 
father's  kind  old  face  was  ever  before  her 
eyes  as  she  saw  it  last,  and  the  dying  whisper, 
"not  a  rebel,  Gracey,  never  a  rebel,  for  the 
old  father's  sake  I "  seemed  to  ring  in  her 
ears  day  and  night. 

She  shivered  again  as  she  drew  the  dark, 
heavy  folds  tight  around  her  :  it  was  so  cold 
— so  bitter  cold. 

A  keen,  black  frost,  very  different  from  his 
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upon  us,  his  stiff,  crisp  raiment  glittering  with 
diamonds  in  the  sunshine,  bound  the  shrink- 
ing earth  in  a  churlish  embrace.  A  cutting 
north-easter,  sweeping  over  her  surface  in  fit- 
ful gusts,  whirled  up  clouds  of  dust  that  stung 
and  irritated  the  unprotected  face  like  pin- 
points, and  a  dull,  leaden  sky,  against  which 
the  leafless  trees  of  the  Mall  seemed  to  wave 
their  skeleton  branches  as  it  were  in  mockery, 
lowered  over  all.  London  wore  her  blackest, 
her  most  forbidding  look,  and  the  pinnacles 
and  spires  of  proud  old  Westminster  frowned 
hard  and  threatening  in  the  dense  cold  at- 
mosphere. 

Yet  people  were  standing  about  in  groups, 
some  talking  in  whispers  with  suppressed 
though  eager  gestures ;  others  waiting  pa- 
tiently, as  if  for  some  show  or  pageant.  As 
is  usual  in  a  crowd,  the  women  slightly  pre- 
dominated, yet  was  there  but  little  sarcastic 
questioning  and  shrill  reply,  while  the  gam- 
bols of  the  London  urchin — a  race  never  on 
any  public  occasion  to  be  sought  in  vain — 
failed  to  excite  more  than  a  transient  smile  in 
the  grave  and  pre-occupied  multitude. 

As  Mary  and  Grace  passed  rapidly  on  they 
heard  many  an  ominous  whisper  and  broken 
phrase  respecting  the  great  event  which  was 
thus  collecting  the  agitated  citizens.  Strange, 
improbable  rumors  flew  from  lip  to  lip ; 
hints  of  impossible  combinations  and  contra- 
dictory circumstances  obtained  implicit  cred- 
ence. Here  a  sedate-looking  personage  as- 
sured his  auditors  that "  his  majesty  was  never 
firmer  on  the  throne  ;  that  he  was  coming  in 
state  to  Westminster  to  open  his  faitliful  par- 
liament in  ])erson  ;  that  the  lords  at  Windsor, 
the  greatest  personages  in  the  kingdom,  served 
him  daily  on  their  knees  ;  and  that  he  knew 
this  to  be  a  fact,  he  who  now  spoke  to  them 
at  the  present  time,  for  his  sister's  son,  a  gar- 
dener by  trade,  had  the  king's  own  commands 
for  the  sowing  of  certain  Spanish  melons  at 
Wimbledon.  And  is  it  likely,"  added  the  ora- 
tor, looking  up  to  the  gloomy  sky,  "  that  his 
majesty  would  be  sowing  melons,  especially 
Spanish  ones,  and  in  this  weather  too,  unless 
he  felt  confident  of  seeing  them  ripen  ? " 
"  God  bless  him,"  he  would  have  added,  but 
he  caught  the  scowl  of  a  wild  fanatical-look- 
ing personage  glaring  so  fiercely  at  him  that 
the  words  died  upon  his  lips. 

Then  a  little,  dirty  man,  a  cobbler  by  trade. 
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something  of  a  dernngogue  by  profession, 
and  a  drunkard  by  choice,  gave  it  as  his  own 
opinion,  witli  much  unnecessary  circumlocu- 
tion, that  "  Charles,"  as  he  called  him,  was 
about  to  place  himself  unreservedly  in  the 
hands  of  his  parliament.  "  Do  we  not  know  " 
— said  the  little  man,  brandishing  aloft  a  pair 
of  much-begrimed  hands,  and  steadying  his 
whole  person  by  fixing  his  lacklustre  eye  on 
a  quiet  individual  in  the  crowd,  who  thus 
found  himself,  much  to  his  annoyance,  an  ob- 
ject of  considerable  interest — "  do  we  not 
know  that  the  people,  under  God,  are  the 
original  of  all  just  power  ;  that  the  Commons, 
chosen  by  and  representing  ns"  the  little 
man  smote  his  shabby  breast  violently  with 
his  dirty  hands,  "  are  the  fountain  of  all 
power  and  authority,  so  that  what  the  Com- 
TOons  declare  lawj's  law  and  nothing  bvt  law  ? 
and  all  the  people  of  this  nation  are  concluded 
thereby,  although  the  consent  and  concur- 
rence of  the  king  and  the  House  of  Peers  be 
not  had  thereunto  !  " 

The  little  man  had  got  the  last  clause  of 
the  parliament's  proclamation  carefully  by 
rote,  and  used  the  same  for  his  peroration 
with  conriderable  skill,  much  to  the  delight 
of  his  auditors,  who  very  generally  expressed 
themselves  satisfied  with  the  soundness  of  his 
reasoning  and  the  correctness  of  his  princi- 
ples. 

But  still,  amongst  all  the  conflicting  reports 
alluded  to.  all  the  different  o})inions  expressed 
by  this  motley  assemblage,  not  a  whis])er  was 
breathed  as  to  the  dreadful  event  which  was 
really  im])ending,  not  a  suspicion  seemed  to 
exist  even  amongst  the  strongest  partisans  of 
the  parliament,  that  the  people  of  England 
would  exact  the  penalty  of  a  king's  blood. 

It  v.'as  only  the  well  educated  and  the  far- 
seeing — those,  in  fact,  who  might  be  said  to 
be  behind  the  scenes — that  could  anticipate 
the  worst;  those  who  knew  that  the  Com- 
mons had  declared  themselves  independent 
of  the  Lords,  that  a  commission  had  already 
been  nominated  for  the  trial  of  Charles  Stuart 
on  the  charge  of  high  treason,  and  that  out 
of  the  hundred  and  thirty-five  members  ap- 
pointed, scarce  eighty  consented  to  act,  might 
indeed  acknowledge  the  signs  of  the  coming 
6torm — the  blast  that  was  so  soon  to  level  the 
loftiest  head  in  England  with  the  dust. 

As  the  hour  of  noon  approached  the  crowd 
thickened   considerably,  and  as  it  drew  into 
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its  vortex  more  and  more  of  the  lowest  rab- 
ble, the  feeling  against  the  king  seemed  to 
gain  greater  strength.  Coach  after  coach 
rolled  by,  bearing  the  magnates  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  important  scene  in  Westminster 
Hall,  and  as  these  were  mostly  well  known 
to  the  populace,  it  might  be  remarked  that 
such  as  were  suspected  even  of  a  leaning 
towards  royalty  were  assailed  with  groans  and 
execrations,  sometimes  even  with  missiles  of 
a  more  injurious  nature,  whilst  those  whose 
levelling  principles  were  beyond  doubt  re- 
ceived a  perfect  ovation  of  cheers  and  con- 
gratulations, sometimes  ridiculously  personal, 
but  always  intended  to  be  complimentary  in 
the  highest  degree. 

Amongst  the  rest  one  equipage  in  particu- 
lar aroused  a  perfect  tumult  of  applause  :  it 
was  the  coach  of  General  Fairfax,  containing 
his  lady,  seated  alone  in  all  the  pomp  of  her 
native  dignity  and  her  robes  of  state.  Like 
every  successful  man  for  the  moment,  Fairfax 
was  at  that  period  an  immense  favorite  with 
the  mob,  and  they  clustered  round  the  car- 
riage that  conveyed  his  wife  with  coarse  and 
boisterous  expressions  of  good-will.  The  face 
inside  was  a  study  of  strong,  suppressed  feel- 
ing. Sitting  there  in  the  majesty  of  her 
beauty,  she  could  scarce  restrain  the  over- 
powering sentiments  of  hatred  and  contempt 
with  which  she  regarded  those  who  now  sur- 
rounded her  with  such  demonstrations  of  af- 
fection. The  blood  of  the  Veres  boiled  within 
her  as  she  thought  of  her  husband's  forfeited 
loyaltj',  and  the  scene  from  which  she  had 
persuaded  him  to  be  absent,  but  to  which  she 
was  herself  hurrying.  Her  face  turned  red 
and  white  by  turns,  she  bit  her  lip  and 
clenched  her  hand  as  she  bid  her  coachman 
lash  his  horses  recklessly  and  drive  on.  Like 
the  proud  Tarquin's  prouder  wife,  she  would 
scarce  have  stopped  had  a  human  being  been 
down  beneath  her  feet. 

Jostled  by  the  crowd,  notwithstanding  her 
haughty  step  and  imperious  gestures,  Mary 
could  scarce  make  her  way,  and  Grace's  visi- 
ble agitation  increasing  more  and  more,  ren- 
dered her  position  one  of  peculiar  annoyance 
and  discomfort. 

They  narrowly  escaped  being  run  over  by 
the  rapidly  ajiproaching  carriage,  but  as  it 
passed  so  close  that  its  wheels  brushed  Mary's 
garments,  a  well-known  face  appeared  at  the 
window,  a  familiar  voice  she  had  not  heard  for 
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many  a  year  called  to  the  coachman  to  stop, 
and  Lady  Fairfax  bade  them  enter  and  come 
■with  her,  iu  her  usual  accents  of  command. 

"  Mary  Cave  !  I  thought  it  was  you,"  she 
exclaimed.  ''  What  are  you  doing  amongst 
this  canaille^  Jump  in,  and  your  friend, 
too.  Let  us  see  the  end  of  this  shameful 
business  in  Westminster  Hall." 

The  unconscious  canaille  gave  her  ladyship 
and  friends  three  hearty  cheers  as  they  drove 
off. 

Under  such  protection  as  that  of  Lady 
Fairfax,  with  whom  Mary  had  been  intimate 
in  girlhood's  brighter  days,  the  two  ladies 
found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  access  to  the 
hall. 

Seats  had  been  apportioned,  and  what  were 
even  then  termed  "  boxes,"  partitioned  off  for 
the  wives  and  families  of  the  chief  actors  to 
witness  the  proceedings,  and  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  these  had  been  reserved  for  the  lady 
of  the  powerful  parliamentary  general. 

It  was  an  awful  and  a  solemn  scene  which 
burst  upon  the  sight  of  our  two  devoted 
Loyalists  as  they  entered.  The  king's  trial 
was  about  to  commence,  and  already  had  the 
commissioners  taken  their  seats,  with  more 
than  the  usual  pomp  of  form  and  ceremony. 
The  stern  and  able  Bradshaw,  he  whose  sense 
of  duty  has  earned  him  an  unenviable  immor- 
tality under  the  title  of"  The  Regicide,"  stood 
erect  as  president  supported  by  his  assessors, 
Lisle  and  Say,  skilful  lawyers  both,  and  bold, 
uncompromising  men. 

All  heads  were  turned,  all  eyes  directed 
towards  the  bar,  at  which  was  set  a  velvet 
chair  of  state.  This  inanimate  object  seemed 
to  excite  universal  interest.  It  was  to  receive 
the  royal  prisoner,  but  it  was  still  emjjty. 

Anon  the  vague  murmur  that  pervades  all 
large  assemblies  increased  audibly,  and  a  cer- 
tain stir  was  apparent  at  the  far  end  of  the 
hall;  then  succeeded  the  deep  hush  of  in- 
tense expectation,  and  many  a  heart  heard 
nothing  but  its  own  thick  beating  as  it  strained 
for  a  forward  glimpse  of  but  a  few  hours. 

A  sedan  chair  was  carried  slowly  up  the 
hall;  many  uncovered  as  it  passed  them;  one 
or  two  voices  were  even  heard  to  murmur  a 
blessing.  But  that  chair  contained  Charles 
Stuart,  and  his  judges  sat  doggedly  with  their 
hats  on,  neither  rising  nor  showing  the  slight- 
est mark  of  respect  to  their  unfortunate  sov- 
ereign. 

When  the  king  reached  the  bar  he  alighted, 
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and  without  removing  his  hat,  seated  himself 
at  once  in  the  chair  appointed  for  him  ;  but 
presently  rising  again,  looked  sternly  aljout 
him,  at  the  president,  at  the  court,  at  the  peo- 
ple iu  the  galleries ;  his  nerve  was  as  un- 
shaken as  it  had  ever  been  in  the  presence  of 
pJiysical  danger.  He  was  at  bay  now,  and  he 
was  every  inch  a  king. 

But  he  was  altered,  sadly  altered  too. 
Mary's  heart  sank  within  her  as  she  traced 
the  furrows  that  suffering  and  anxiety  had 
jjloughed  in  those  royal  lineaments,  for  which 
she  had  all  her  life  been  taught  to  cherish  an 
affectionate  veneration.  His  well-knit  figure 
was  firm  and  upright  as  ever ;  nor  were  his 
locks,  though  slightly  tinged  with  gray,  much 
thinner  than  of  old  ;  but  his  features  were 
sharpened,  and  his  eyes  hollowed,  as  if  he 
had  been  suffering  acute  physical  pain  ;  while 
the  doomed  expression  that  had  always  been 
the  chief  characteristic  of  his  face,  had  deep- 
ened to  an  intensity  of  melancholy  that  it  was 
piteous  to  look  upon. 

When  Bradshaw  spoke,  however,  his  fea- 
tures hardened  into  defiance  once  more. 

Silence  was  proclaimed,  and  a  whisper 
might  have  been  heard  from  one  end  to  the 
other  of  that  vast  hall.  Then  the  clerk,  in  a 
sonorous  and  business-like  voice.,  read  over 
the  ordinance  for  the  king's  trial,  a  formal 
document,  couched  in  terms  of  legal  obscur- 
ity. When  this  ceremony  was  concluded,  the 
list  of  commissioners  was  called  over  by  the 
same  functionary,  those  present  answering  to 
their  names. 

"  John  Bradshaw  !  " 

"  Here,"  replied  the  president,  in  a  loud, 
undaunted  voice,  looking  sternly  at  the  king, 
who  returned  his  glance  with  a  haughty  and 
contemptuous  frown. 

"  Thomas  Fairfax  !  " 

There  was  no  response.  A  stir  pervaded 
the  hall  as  men  turned  and  stared  and  whis- 
pered to  their  neighbors  with  eager,  anxious 
faces. 

Again  the  clerk  called  in  a  loud  voice, 
"Thomas  Fairfax!" 

"  Pie  has  more  wit  than  to  be  here,"  w\is 
answered  in  distinct,  confident  tones ;  but 
though  Bradshaw  bent  his  brows  in  anger, 
and  the  commissioners  made  hasty  inquiries, 
and  gave  peremptory  orders  to  their  officials 
to  secure  the  offender,  it  was  not  easy  in  the 
increasing  confusion,  to  ascertain  whence  the 
bold  reply  had  come. 
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It  ovigfnated,  however,  a  Tnurmur  and  a 
disturbance  which  it  took  some  minutes  to 
quell.  Signs  of  disapprobation  were  swamped 
by  a  strong  inclination  to  applaud;  and  it  was 
evident  that  a  powerful  feeling  in  favor  of  the 
royal  prisoner  existed  even  in  the  very  court 
in  which  he  was  to  he  tried. 

The  impeachment  was  then  read  over,  ac- 
cusing the  monarch  of  "  designs  to  erect  to 
himself  an  illimited  and  tyrannical  power,  to 
overthrow  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  of  high  treason  in  respect  of  the  levying 
war  against  the  present  parliament,  and  the 
people  therein  represented;"  as  denoted  by 
his  appearance  at  York  and  Beverley  with  a 
guard;  by  the  setting  up  of  the  standard  at 
Nottingham;  by  the  battle  of  Edgehill ;  and 
80  on  in  order  enumerating  the  different  bat- 
tles at  which  the  king  had  been  present.  The 
document  then  went  on  to  say,  that  he  had 
caused  the  death  of  thousands  of  free-born 
people;  that  after  his  forces  had  been  de- 
feated, and  himself  made  prisoner,  he  had 
stirred  up  insurrection  in  the  country,  and 
given  a  commission  to  the  prince,  his  son,  to 
raise  a  new  war  against  the  parliament :  and 
that  "  as  he  was  the  author  and  contriver  of 
these  unnatural,  cruel,  and  bloody  wars,  so 
was  he  therein  guilty  of  all  the  treasons, 
murders,  rapines,  burnings,  spoils,  desolation, 
damage,  and  mischief  to  the  nation  which 
had  been  committed  in  the  said  wars,  or  been 
occasioned  thereby;  and  that  he  was  there- j 
fore  impeached  for  the  said  treasons  and  j 
crimes,  as  a  tyrant,  traitor,  and  murderer, 
and  a  public  implacable  enemy  to  the  com- 
monwealth, on  behalf  of  the  good  people  of 
England." 

The  king  had  sat  perfectly  silent  and 
composed  during  the  reading  of  the  above 
strangely  worded  impeachment,  save  that  at 
the  terms  "  tyrant  and  traitor"  as  applied  to 
himself,  he  had  smiled  contemptuously  in 
the  faces  of  the  court.  He  raised  his  head, 
however,  as  the  clerk  paused  to  take  breath 
after  enunciating  the  last  paragraph,  and 
seemed  about  to  make  some  objection  or 
remark,  but  was  arrested  in  the  act,  for  the 
same  female  voice  that  had  already  inter- 
rupted the  proceedings  of  the  court,  now 
rose  once  more,  distinct  and  forcible  through 
the  hush  of  the  attentive  audience. 

"  The  good  people  of  England  !  "  it  ex- 
claimed, in  clear  mocking  tones.  "  No  !  nor 
one  hundredth  part  of  them  ! " 
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Great  was  the  disturbance  that  ensued  ; 
several  members  rose  hin-riedly  from  their 
seats,  and  a  tumultuous  rush  in  the  Ijody  of 
the  hall  added  to  the  general  confusion. 
Some  even  thought  a  rescue  was  impending; 
and  a  few  of  the  more  timorous  were  already 
glancing  about  for  a  speedy  egress.  Colonel 
Hacker,  who  commanded  the  guard  of  mus- 
keteers, and  to  whom  was  oonfided  the  cus- 
tody of  the  king's  person,  gave  orders  to  fire 
into  the  box  whence  these  sounds  of  disap- 
proval had  arisen;  and  the  stern  soldiers  had 
already  levelled  their  muskets  to  obey  this 
unmilitary  command.  Lady  Fairfax  rose 
undauntedly  and  faced  their  muzzles  with  a 
bold,  imperious  brow.  Mary,  too,  rushed  to 
the  front  to  share  the  danger  of  her  friend. 
Grace,  trembling  and  weeping,  shrank  behind 
them,  half  paralyzed  with  fear.  For  a  few 
moments  all  was  breathless  confusion;  but  a 
voice,  that  even  in  her  terror  the  frightened 
girl  recognized  only  too  plainly,  was  heard  to 
exclaim  in  loud,  reproving  tones,  "Shame! 
shame!  Recover  your  arms!  Cowards! 
would  you  fire  uj)on  your  countrywomen?" 
and  George  Effingham,  in  his  uniform  as  a 
general  of  the  parliament,  struck  up  the  bar- 
rels of  the  muskets,  and  threatened  to  put 
Hacker  under  immediate  arrest. 

An  usher  of  the  court,  however,  came 
round  to  the  box  occupied  by  Lady  Fairfax, 
and  endeavored  to  prevail  upon  her  to  with- 
draw. It  was  only  under  a  promise  that  she 
would  remain  tranquil,  extorted  from  her  by 
the  entreaties  of  her  companions,  that  she 
was  permitted  to  remain.  With  clenched 
hands  and  angry  brow  she  sat  out  the  re- 
mainder of  the  proceedings. 

When  order  was  once  more  restored,  Mr. 
Cook,  the  attorney-general,  being  about  to 
speak,  the  king  laid  the  long  amber-headed 
cane  which  he  usually  carried,  upon  his  shoul- 
der, and  bade  him  "hold;"  but  the  lord 
president  requiring  him  to  proceed,  his  ma- 
jesty folded  his  arms,  and  bending  his  brows 
fixedly  upon  him,  listened  attentively  to  a 
summary  of  the  charges  against  him,  which 
v,-as  now  repeated. 

His  majesty  then  required  to  know  by  what 
authority  he  was  brought  hither. 

"  I  have,"  said  Charles,  "  a  trust  committed 
to  me  by  God  by  old  and  lawful  descent; 
I  will  not  betray  it  to  answer  to  a  new  un- 
lawful authority,  therefore,  resolve  me  that, 
and  you  shall  hear  more  of  me." 
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"  Sir,"  replied  the  president,  "  you  are  re- 
quired to  answer  these  charges  in  the  name 
of  the  ])eo])le  of  England,  of  whom  you  are 
the  elected  king." 

"  I  deny  that,"  interrupted  the  indignant 
monarch.  "  England  has  been  no  elective 
kingdom,  but  a  hereditary  monarchy  for  near 
a  thousand  years.  I  dispute  your  authority. 
I  do  stand  more  for  the  liberty  of  my  people 
than  any  here  that  come  to  be  my  pretended 
judges." 

Bradshaw  in  an  insolent  tone  bade  him  in- 
terrogate the  court  with  becoming  deference 
and  humility. 

His  pride  aroused,  his  royal  dignity  in- 
sulted, Charles  lost  his  assumed  calmness  and 
that  presence  of  mind  for  which  he  was  not 
always  too  conspicuous.  With  intemperate 
voice  and  gesture,  he  inveighed  against  the 
injustice  of  the  proceedings,  calling  on  Di- 
vine Providence,  in  no  measured  language,  to 
avenge  him  of  his  enemies,  and  right  him  in 
the  face  of  the  whole  world.  Whilst  thus 
declaiming,  the  amber-head  of  his  staff  fell 
off,  and  this  little  incident,  ominous  as  it 
might  have  appeared  to  a  superstitious  mind, 
served  to  change  the  current  of  his  ideas,  and 
to  moderate  the  violence  of  his  deportment. 

Mary's  loyal  heart  swelled  with  indignation 
as,  sitting  unobserved  behind  Lady  Fairfax, 
she  could  not  but  remark  how  no  obedient 
courtiers  pressed  to  pick  it  up — how  the 
king,  with  a  gesture  of  patient  surprise,  was 
fain  to  stoop  for  it  himself,  and  as  though  re- 
minded by  the  very  act  of  the  friendlessness 
of  bis  position,  and  the  necessity  for  resig- 
nation, rose  once  more  with  the  calm  brow 
and  the  air  of  quiet  long-suffering  that  had 
become  habitual  to  that  careworn  face. 

But  Mary,  too,  with  all  her  Cavalier  enthu- 
siasm and  exaggerated  sentiments  of  the  de- 
votion due  to  her  sovereign,  had  other  mat- 
ters to  occupy  her  wandering  thoughts,  other 
causes  for  agitation  and  excitement,  apart 
from  the  great  political  tragedy  of  which  she 
was  then  and  there  witnessing  the  first  act. 
Each  one  of  us  lives  an  inner  as  well  as  an 
outer  existence.  How  curious  would  it  have 
been  to  have  analyzed  the  thoughts  of  the 
different  individuals  who  thronged  that  spa- 
cious hall!  Met  there  for  a  common  object, 
and  that  an  object  of  vital  importance,  not 
only  to  the  destinies  of  their  country,  but  to 
the  personal  safety  of  the  lieges,  how  many 
minds  amongst  them  were  bent,  to  the  exclu- 
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sion  of  all  other  images,  solely  on  the  affair 
in  hand?  How  many  even  of  the  judges 
but  had  a  large  share  of  their  attention  pre- 
occupied by  matters  solely  personal  and  in- 
teresting to  themselves — by  a  farm  far  off  in 
Lincolnshire,  a  wife  sickening  at  Bath,  a  cliild 
unhappily  married  in  Scotland  ;  nay,  even  l)y 
such  trifling  annoyance  as  domestic  difficul- 
ties with  a  servant,  or  the  lameness  of  a  fa- 
vorite horse?  How  many  but  had  some 
overj)Owering  interest  at  heart,  to  which  the 
justice  of  the  trial  and  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  the  royal  prisoner  was  a  mere  gossamer, 
and  who  could  scarce  withdraw  their  minds 
for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time  from  the  one  en- 
grossing object,  to  bend  them  on  the  para- 
mount duty  they  had  sworn  to  fulfil.  What 
was  Charles'  condemnation  or  acquittal,  to 
the  idol  each  had  privately  raised  up  and 
worshipped,  as  men  worship  false  idols  alone? 
The  schemes  of  selfish  aggrandizement,  the 
acquisition  of  Avealth,  the  fascinating  tempta- 
tions of  intrigue,  or  the  thrilling  satisfaction 
of  revenge  ?  Even  Lady  Fairfax,  wrathful 
and  defiant  as  she  was,  pitying  with  a  wo- 
man's pity  the  innocent  victim,  and  chafing 
with  a  woman's  indignation,  at  the  palpable 
injustice,  could  not  forbear  a  glance  into  the 
possible  future,  when  that  royal  prisoner 
should  be  no  longer  the  first  personage  in 
England,  could  not  keep  back  a  swell  of 
pride  as  she  bethought  her  of  one  who  had 
no  slight  jirospect  of  assuming  the  reins  of 
power,  who  miglit  rise  from  a  parliamentary 
general  (as  his  comrade  really  did)  to  be  a 
parliamentary  dictator  ;  and  how  for  such  an 
one  she  was  herself  no  unworthy  mate. 

And  Mary,  too,  no  longer  bent  her  whole 
attention  on  that  velvet  chair  and  its  hapless 
occupant.  In  glancing  weariedly  round  the 
hall,  searching,  as  it  were,  for  a  friendly  face 
on  which  to  rest,  her  eye  had  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  countenance  that  reminded  her 
— oh  !  so  painfully — of  one  which  even  now 
to  think  of  brought  the  blood  to  her  cheek, 
and  left  it  paler  than  before.  Yes,  though 
lost  again  instantaneously  in  the  crowd,  there 
was  a  face  somewhere,  she  was  sure  of  it,  that 
resembled  his.  That  it  was  himself,  of  course, 
was  impossible.  He  was  in  strict  hiding,  no 
doubt,  and  probably  had  taken  refuge  on  the 
continent;  at  all  events,  the  last  place  in  the 
world  to  which  even  Ids  recklessness  would 
bring  him  was  the  very  stronghold  of  his 
enemies  in  Westminster  Hall.       But  weak, 
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cbildisli,  Inimiliating  as  it  was,  there  would 
be  somethinjT  gratifying,  something  of  a 
strange  indefinable  pleasure,  mixed  with 
pain,  in  looking  once  more  on  lineaments 
■which  could  recall  those  that  all  the  school- 
ing in  the  world  had  not  taught  her  to  for- 
get;  so  her  eyes  wandered  over  the  hall,  and 
refused  to  rest  until  they  liad  found  that 
which  they  desired.,  A  momentary  stir 
amongst  the  group  immediately  surround- 
ing the  sovereign  exposed  the  object  of  her 
search  once  more.  It  was  but  one  of  the 
musketeers  who  formed  the  escort,  after  all, 
that  had  so  reminded  her  for  an  instant  of 
one  now  lost  to  her  forever,  and  on  regarding 
bim  attentively,  though  there  was  something 
in  the  air  and  figure  that  resembled  Hum- 
phrey Bosville,  the  color  and  complexion 
were  so  totally  different  from  those  of  the 
proscribed  Cavalier,  that  the  resemblance  be- 
came every  moment  more  indistinct,  and 
Mary  smiled  to  herself,  a  faint,  heart-sick 
smile,  as  she  thought  how  harmless  in  its  ut- 
ter hopelessness  was  folly  such  as  hers. 

But  it  beguiled  her  mind  from  the  afflict- 
ing present,  it  led  her  fancy  wandering  away 
through  the  enamelled  meadows  and  by  the 
golden  streams  of  that  fairy  land  in  which  it 


is  so  dangerous  to  linger,  and  it  was  with  a 
start  of  returning  consciousness  and  the  con- 
fused sensations  of  one  awaking  from  a  deep 
slumber,  that  she  was  aware  of  the  general 
stir  created  by  the  departure  of  the  prisoner 
from  the  hall 

The  proceedings  had  terminated  for  the 
day.  Charles,  after  vainly  protesting  against 
the  authority  of  his  judges,  had  relapsed  into 
the  quiet  dignified  bearing  of  one  who,  while 
he  feels  the  injustice  to  which  he  is  subjected; 
resolves  bravely  and  patiently  to  sustain  his 
fate.  As  he  was  conducted  down  the  hall, 
loud  expressions  of  loyalty  greeted  him  from 
many  an  unknown  and  unsuspected  partisan 
even  amongst  those  therein  assembled,  al- 
though a  strong  majority  of  his  enemies 
strove  to  drown  these  ebullitions  by  violent 
cries  for  "justice." 

When  the  king  passed  the  sword  of  state, 
placed  conspicuously  in  the  sight  of  the  whole 
assemblage,  he  manned  himself  with  an  air 
of  dignity,  and  facing  the  court,  pointed  to 
the  emblem  of  death,  while  he  exclaimed  in 
a  loud,  firm  tone,  "  I  do  not  fear  tlicd ! " 

It  was  no  empty  boast.  How  little  Charles 
Stuart  feared  the  extreme  moment  from  which 
poor  human  nature  instinctively  recoils,  he 
proved  nobly  and  resignedly  on  the  scaffold. 
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The  guard  was  strengthened  more  than 
common  at  Snint  James'.  Sentries  were  doub- 
led in  all  the  principal  avenues  to  the  palace, 
not  only  for  the  increase  of  vigilance,  but  for 
the  •nullifying  of  any  attempt  at  tampering 
with  those  unmoved  functionaries.  Stringent 
orders  were  given  as  to  the  exclusion  of  stran- 
gers, and  a  watchful  expression  pervaded  the 
countenance  of  sergeants  and  corporals  as 
they  visited  their  respective  posts  with  unu- 
sual frequency  and  circumspection.  Never- 
theless, within  the  guardroom  the  men  off 
dutv,  for  the  time,  lounged  and  laughed  and 
smoked  as  soldiers  will  whether  they  have  a 
crowned  head  in  ward  or  an  enemy  at  the 
gates.  Small  respect  did  these  rude  men-of- 
war  pay  to  the  former  consideration.  Their 
commander.  Colonel  Hacker,  was  a  stern  and 
coarse-minded  person  :  a  leveller  in  politics 
and  a  fanatic  in  religion,  he  was  not  likely  to 
insist  on  any  inordinate  reverence  for  his  il- 
lustrious captive ;  and  the  private  soldiers, 
taking  their  cue  from  their  chief,  lighted  their 
pipes  and  laughed  out  their  ribald  jokes  in 
the  very  presence  of  patient  and  outraged 
royalty  itself. 

It  was  the  first  day  of  the  king's  trial.  The 
escort  which  had  conducted  him  back  to  St. 
James'  were  off  duty  for  the  nonce,  and  the 
guardroom  was  thronged  with  the  usual 
complement  of  idle,  talking,  preaching,  and 
smoking  cliampions  who  constituted  the  flower 
or  Hacker's  redoubtable  musketeers.  Here 
a  stalwart  warrior,  lying  at  his  lazy  length 
along  the  coarse  oaken  form,  and  puffing 
forth  volumes  of  tobacco-smoke,  expressed 
his  own  opinions  as  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
day  with  a  degree  of  irreverence  for  all  con- 
cerned—judges, prisoner,  and  spectators — 
such  as  notiiing  but  a  guardroom  could  pro- 
duce. There  a  grim  war-worn  corporal,  with 
an  open  Bible  in  his  hand  and  a  stern,  dog- 
matic frown  upon  his  brow,  waited  impatiently 
for  a  moment's  silence  to  commence  what  he 
termed  '-an  exercise,"  and  to  vilify  and  vitu- 
perate in  every  possible  manner  "the  man 
Charles  Stuart,"  "  for  the  improvement  of  the 
occasion."  Some  were  rubbing  up  their  belts, 
inspecting  the  pans  of  their  fire-locks,  or  ex- 
ploring the  contents  of  their  havresacks  pre- 
viously to  going  again  on  duty ;  whilst  others, 
fatigued  with  watch  and  ward,  and  regardless 
alike  of  king  and  commons,  right  and  wrong, 


accusers  and  accused,  were  stretched  supine 
in  sound  and  snoring  sleep. 

One  soldier,  however,  stood  at  the  grated 
window  of  the  guardroom,  apart  from  the 
rest,  seemingly  immersed  in  thought.  His 
eyes,  fixed  on  vncancj',  were  looking  back  far 
into  the  past ;  his  dark  face,  strangely  at  vari- 
ance with  Uie  light  flaxen  curls  that  stole  from 
under  his  iron  headpiece,  wore  an  expression 
of  acute  pain,  borne  with  resolute  endurance 
— such  an  expression  as  betrays  the  existence 
of  a  fatal  maladj',  bodily  or  mental,  to  which 
the  sufferer  scorns  to  give  way. 

His  spare  and  muscular  figure  was  cast  in 
a  more  graceful  mould  than  generally  per- 
tains to  those  of  humble  birth;  and  the  hand, 
in  which  he  crum])led  a  much-creased  and 
soiled  letter,  though  strong  and  sinewy,  was 
shapely  as  a  woman's.  He  seemed  strug- 
gling with  some  frightfully  powerful  influence 
or  temptation  ;  ever  and  anon,  a  soft,  almost 
a  tender,  expression  swept  across  the  swarthy 
features,  but  a  glance  at  the  paper  in  his  hand 
hardened  them  into  bronze  once  more. 

This  soldier  had  but  lately  joined  the  corps 
of  Hacker's  musketeers.  He  was  no  raw  re- 
cruit, as  was  soon  apparent  by  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  military  details  ;  and  more  than 
one  scar  on  his  neck  and  arms  argued  the 
presumption  that  he  had  been  a  brave  and 
determined  front-rank  man  in  his  time.  His 
own  account  was  that  he  had  served  for  a 
while  in  the  Netherlands,  and  afterwards 
sailed  as  a  buccaneer  on  the  Spanish  Main ; 
and  this  story  tallied  well  with  his  soldier- 
like habits  and  the  unnaturally  dark  color  Oi 
his  skin  where  it  had  been  exposed  to  the 
sun.  He  won  the  good  opinion  of  the  ser- 
geant who  enlisted  him  by  one  or  two  feats  of 
strength  and  agility;  and  in  those  days  of 
tumult  and  uncertainty,  few  questions  were 
asked  as  to  the  antecedents  of  a  soldier  wlio 
brought  into  the  ranks  an  iron  frame  and  a 
thorough  familiarity  with  his  profession.  Eut 
his  comrades  scarcely  knew  what  to  make  of 
their  new  acquisition.  With  a  peculiar  frank- 
ness and  kindliness  of  manner,  he  was  more 
prompt  than  is  the  custom  of  that  boisterous 
class  to  check  a  Hberty  or  resent  an  insult. 
And  his  personal  strength,  added  to  the  self- 
evident  daring  of  his  charfcter,  made  them 
chary  of  rousing  him  by  any  of  those  rude 
aggressions  or  disagreeable  jests  which  the 
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rough  musketeers  loved  to  practise  on  one 
another.  Of  the  soundness  of  his  religious 
views  there  were  grave  suspicions.  Tlie 
preaching  cor])oral  oj)incd  that  he  was  one  of 
those  predestined  backsliders  who  fall  into 
utter  and  hopeless  reprobation  ;  but  this  un- 
charitable ojMnion,  biased  as  it  seemed  to  be 
by  the  impatience  he  had  frequently  mani- 
fested of  that  worthy's  long-winded  dis- 
courses, was  scarcely  shared  by  his  comrades 
in  so  unmodified  a  form.  That  he  was  a  stanch 
anti-monarchy  man  was  apparent  less  from 
his  words,  for  he  seldom  enlarged  much  upon 
that  or  any  other  tojjic,  than  from  the  anx- 
iety he  displayed  to  lose  no  opportunity  of 
witnessing  the  humiliations  to  which  Charles 
was  subjected.  For  all  duties  of  guard  or  es- 
cort about  the  person  of  the  monarch,  Henry 
Brampton,  as  he  called  himself,  was  an  eager 
volunteer.  His  comrades  liked  him,  too; 
there  was  a  nameless  fascination  in  his  pleas- 
ant manner  that  told  on  those  rude,  good- 
humored  natures  ;  and  then — he  treated  one 
and  all  to  liquor  whenever  there  was  an  op- 
portunity. 

Undisturbed  by  the  noise  and  confusion  in 
the  guardroom,  Brampton  stood  gazing  long 
and  fixedly  into  the  narrow  paved  yard  which 
bounded  his  view  from  that  grated  window. 
Once  only  a  large  tear  gathered  in  his  eye- 
lashes, and  dropped  heavily  on  the  back  of 
his  hand.  Startled,  as  it  seemed,  and  bitterly 
fihamed  by  the  incident,  he  fell  to  one  more 
perusal  of  the  letter  he  had  been  crushing  in 
his  grasp — a  letter  that  had  reposed  inside 
his  buff-coat  for  months  ;  that  had  been  read 
and  reread  day  by  day,  again  and  again ; 
that  had  opened  the  old  wound  afresh  at  each 
repetition  ;  and  yet  a  letter  that  now  consti- 
tuted all  his  wealth  on  earth.  It  was  cold, 
cruel,  bitterly  ungrateful  and  unfeeling.  Why 
did  he  treasure  it  so  ?  We  will  peep  over 
the  musketeer's  shoulder,  and  read  with  him 
the  words  he  knew  so  well  by  heart : — 

"  General  Effingham  will  bear  you  this  pa- 
per ;  you  will  easily  recognize  the  hand  of  one 
who  has  always  looked  upon  you,  who  always 
will  look  upon  you,  as  an  esteemed  and  valued 
friend. 

"  The  general  will  spare  no  exertions  to 
save  you  from  the  consequences  of  that  last 
rash  act  of  yours,  to  which  I  of  all  people 
cannot  but  offer  my  tribute  of  admiration  and 
approval.  It  is  right  you  should  know  that 
to  Grace's  influence  with  him,  and  to  Grace 
alone,   you   owe  your  life.     It  is  right  you 
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should  be  made  aware  of  her  great  regard 
and  esteem  for  you — of  the  effort  she  lias 
made  for  your  sake;  of  the  claim  she  must 
always  have  upon  your  gratitude — nay,  upon 
a  warmer,  holier  feeling  still.  As  a  man  of 
honor  I  entrust  you  with  her  secret ;  as  a  man 
of  honor  you  must  feel  that  you  owe  every 
thing  to  her,  and  that  she  has  a  right  to  your 
affection  and  devotion  such  as  no  other  ever 
has  had,  or  ever  could  have.  You  will  do  as 
you  have  always  done — follow  the  ])ath  of 
duty  and  gratitude  and  loyalty  ;  and  you  will 
be  very,  very  ha])py  together,  for  you  knovv 
what  she  is,  and  you  have  ])roved  her  regard 
for  you.  Indeed,  I  hope  and  ])ray  you  have 
a  long  and  happy  life  before  you.  You  are 
still  young,  though  old  enough  for  the  follies 
and  illusions  of  youth  to  have  passed  away 
for  evermore;  and  with  such  a  com])anion  as 
dear  Grace,  you  have  every  cause  to  antici- 
pate a  bright,  unclouded  lot.  I  shall  perhaps 
not  see  you  again — I  will  not  pretend  that  it 
is  without  regret  I  wish  you  farewell;  but 
surely  friends  may  be  parted  by  the  force  of 
circumstances,  and  yet  remain  true  and  faith- 
ful friends.  ]\Iy  own  prospects  are  very  un- 
certain ;  you  will,  however,  hear  of  me,  though 
it  is  better  that  you  should  not  \ie^\  froTn  me 
again.  Yon  have  my  earnest  prayers  for  your 
welfare.  Y'lU  will  like  to  know  that  I  am 
well,  and  I  shall  be  quite  hajipy  when  I  hear 
of  your  safety,  about  which  we  are  all  so  anx- 
ious— quite  happy.     Farewell ! 

It  was  indeed  a  cruel  letter.  Had  she  been 
a  surgeon,  and  the  recipient  an  insensible  pa- 
tient under  the  knife,  she  could  scarce  have 
laid  her  cuts  straighter,  cleaner,  deeper,  than 
she  did.  How  his  honest  heart  bled  when  he 
received  it;  how  it  ached  afterwards  in  the 
daily  self-inflicted  penance  of  its  perusal. 
Could  she  give  him  up  so  calmly,  so  coldly, 
without  an  effort  and  without  a  pang.  Could 
she  thus  transfer  to  another  the  wealth  of  an 
affection  which  she  could  surely  not  calculate, 
not  appreciate  ?  Was  he  nothing  in  the  com- 
pact— he  whose  destiny  she  had  been,  who 
had  built  the  whole  fabric  of  his  life  on  that 
faithless,  heartless  woman  ?  and  now  what 
was  all  this  glorious  superstructure,  with  the 
noble  elevation,  its  hope,  and  the  golden  em- 
bellishments of  its  romance  ?  A  wreck — 
and  oh,  what  a  wreck ! 

Poor  Humphrey  !  for  we  need  scarcely  say 
that  Henry  Brampton,  with  his  dyed  skin  and 
his  flaxen  curls,  was  none  other  than  the  dis- 
guised Cavalier — poor  Humphrey  !  it  was  the 
first  real  well-delivered  thrust  that  had  ever 
reached  his  heart;  he  might  be  excused  for 
wincing  when  it  pierced   home  to  the  core. 
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He  was  a  boy  in  his  affections  still,  and  he 
felt  it  very  keenly,  like  a  boy.  He  did  not 
]inow — how  should  he  ? — what  it  had  cost  the 
writer.  He  could  not  fathom  the  inscrutable 
depths  of  the  female  character,  or  compre- 
hend the  morbid  satisfaction  with  which  it  can 
inflict  suffering  on  those  it  loves,  if  only  feel- 
ing that  it  is  undergoing  pangs  tenfold  more 
unendurable  itself.  He  only  knew  that  he 
had  lost  the -light  of  his  life,  and  he  felt  sorely 
inclined  to  sit  him  down  in  the  darkness  with- 
out an  effort  for  evermore. 

And  now  it  was  well  for  Humphrey  that 
he  had  long  proposed  to  himself  one  great 
object  on  which  to  direct  all  his  energies  and 
all  his  thoughts.  A  heart  thus  driven  back 
upon  itself,  whether  it  belong  to  man  or  wo- 
man, is  a  fatal  possession  ;  and  the  better  it 
was  originally,  the  worse  is  likely  to  be  its 
eventual  fate.  Deprive  a  human  being  of 
hope,  and  you  drive  that  being  into  physical 
or  moral  suicide.  What  is  the  cause  of  nine- 
tenths  of  the  vice  and  immorality  in  the 
world  ?  The  absense  of  a  glimpse  of  some- 
thing brighter  in  the  future  than  adorns  the 
present.  The  material  becomes  all-in-all  to 
him  for  whom  the  ideal  is  a  blank  :  and  the 
desperate  man  is  nearly  always  a  sensual- 
ist. When  disappointment  is  keen  enough 
to  upset  the  foundations  of  a  reason  not  orig- 
inally very  strong,  the  fool  who  was  so  weak 
as  to  hang  all  his  hopes  on  an  earthly  thread, 
who  built,  in  fact,  "  his  house  upon  the  sand," 
slips  quietly  out  at  a  side  door  of  the  tene- 
ment, with  an  ounce  of  lead  to  the  brain,  or 
an  edge  of  steel  to  the  throat  ;  but  is  he 
much  less  to  be  pitied  who  drowns  the  whole 
mansion  that  he  loathes  to  live  in,  though  he 
dare  not  quit  it,  in  floods  of  wine  and  revelry, 
content  to  wallow  in  the  swine's  filth,  so  as  he 
may  but  ])urchase  the  swine's  insensibility  ? 

It  is  the  salvation  of  a  noble  nature  to  have 
some  task  of  self-denial,  some  motive  for  self- 
sacrifice  left,  when  all  that  made  the  daily 
burden  of  life  endurable  has  passed  away. 
Happv  he  who  has  habituated  himself  to  look 
upon  his  whole  earthly  career  but  as  a  task  of 
which  the  reward,  though  not  given  liere,  is 
as  priceless  as  it  is  certain. 

Our  Cavalier,  however,  had  long  considered 
that,  next  to  his  God,  he  owed  his  whole  ser- 
vice to  his  sovereign.  Whilst  Charles  was  a 
dethroned  monarch,  and  indeed  a  helpless 
prisoner,  there  was  no  room  in  Humphrey's 
mind   for   despair.     "  Loyalty    before    all !  " 


was  still  the  motto  of  his  shield,  though  th  . 
blazoning  that  adorned  it  was  defaced,  and  the 
flowers  that  had  graced  and  charmed  it  with 
their  sweetness  were  withered  away.  After 
the  first  stunning  effects  of  the  blow  which 
prostrated  him  for  the  moment  had  passed  off, 
he  summoned  his  whole  energies  to  return 
once  more  to  the  task  he  had  set  himself  in 
happier  times.  That  he  should  feel  utterly 
lonely  and  miserable  was  to  be  expected. 
His  was  a  disposition  on  which  a  disappoint- 
ment of  the  affections  tells  most  severely. 
Naturally  confiding,  where  he  trusted  at  all  he 
trusted  entirely,  ignoring,  as  most  sincere  men 
do,  the  existence  of  deceit.  Constant  and  sen- 
sitive himself,  he  could  not  conceive  the  pos- 
sibility of  change  or  unkindness  in  another, 
nor  although  the  last  to  overrate  his  own 
value,  could  he  be  blind  to  the  merit  of  his  un- 
swerving truth  and  fidelity.  Above  all.  unex- 
perienced as  he  was  in  the  ways  of  women, 
his  straightforward  honesty  of  purpose  could 
not  understand  how  they  delight  in  the  gener- 
ous duplicity  which,  for  the  beloved  one's  wel- 
fare, will  feign  to  yield  of  its  own  free  will  all 
that  it  best  delights  to  keep,  and  veils  its  own 
sufferings  with  a  smile,  th»  sweeter  in  propor- 
tion to  the  pain  it  affects  to  hide. 

Well,  come  what  might,  as  long  as  Charles 
Stuart  was  in  adversity,  so  long  was  Hum- 
phrey Bosville  his  reckless  and  devoted  ser- 
vant. Cautiously  walking  in  the  most  crowded 
parts  of  London,  which  then  even  more  than 
now  afforded  the  securest  hiding-place  for  a 
fugitive,  he  had  ])assed  a  few  weeks  subse- 
quent to  his  interview  with  ESingham  and 
release  from  Newgate  in  the  enforced  inactiv- 
ity which  he  loathed.  This  was  the  period  at 
which  he  felt  most  keenly  the  disappointment 
he  had  undergone.  It  was  during  these  long 
leaden  weeks  that  vice  stretched  her  ghastly 
arms  to  enfold  him,  not  in  her  most  alluring, 
but  in  her  most  dangerous  form.  When  she 
offers  her  treacherous  goblet,  sparkling  with 
nectar  and  wreathed  with  flowers,  though 
thirsty  nature  may  quaff  greedily  at  the  poison, 
there  is  yet  an  instinctive  antipathy  to  the 
draught,  a  speedy  reaction  when  its  intoxicat- 
ing effects  have  passed  away.  All  hap])iness 
is  heaven-born,  and  even  its  spurious  cojiy, 
mere  enjoyment,  cannot  entirely  divest  itself 
of  the  reflected  light  shed  by  that  which  it 
strives  to  imitate;  so  he  who  in  the  exuber- 
ance of  youth  and  health  and  animal  spirits, 
laughs  the  merriest   laugh,  and    drains   the 
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fullest  cup  of  riot  and  revelry,  feels  inwardly 
conscious  the  while  that  he  is  meant  for  bet- 
ter things.  But  it  is  when  she  assumes  the 
garb,  not  of  the  garlanded  goddess,  but  of 
the  dark  and  shrouded  Fate,  when  she  says 
to  her  votary,  "  My  child,  liere  is  the  deadly 
opiate;  drink,  and  feel  no  more!  Mine  is 
the  dull  trance  of  oblivion  ;  come  to  my  arms, 
poor  wretch,  to  slumber  and  forget ! "  that 
she  offers  her  most  fatal  temptation,  that  she 
drags  the  devoted  sufferer  headlong  into  her 
^vhirlpool,  to  wheel  a  few  giddy  turns  in  vain 
around  its  edges,  and  then  sink  into  its  vortex 
without  hope  for  evermore. 

But  Humphrey  was  saved  by  his  devotion 
to  his  king.  While  something  womanly  in 
his  nature  caused  him  to  shrink  from  grosser 
vices,  the  noble  ambition  to  serve  the  Stuart 
to  the  last  bade  him  preserve  to  the  utmost 
his  mental  and  bodily  powers  for  that  sacred 
purpose;  and  so  the  while  he  waited  his  op- 
portunity, he  led  a  weary  life  of  solitude  and 
self-denial.  It  was  a  long  time  to  be  im- 
mured in  an  obscure  lodging,  uncheered  by 
comrades,  forgotten  by  friends,  with  nothing 
but  that  cruel  letter  for  a  solace  and  a  study 
— a  long  time,  but  it  came  to  an  end  at  last. 

After  much  consideration,  it  appeared  to 
Humphrey  that  the  only  method  by  which  he 
could  have  a  chance  of  assisting  his  royal 
master  was  to  obtain  some  appointment,  if 
possible,  about  his  person,  and  then  trust  to 
accident  for  an  opportunity  either  of  effecting 
his  escape  or  communicating  between  him 
and  his  friends.  For  one  so  well  known, 
however,  as  the  young  Cavalier  officer,  whose 
daring  attempts  had  already  marked  him  out 
as  the  most  dangerous  "  Malignant "  of  them 
all,  this  was  no  such  easy  matter;  and  he  re- 
solved at  length  to  disguise  his  person  as 
much  as  possible,  and  then  enlist  in  one  of 
the  parliamentary  regiments  quartered  in  the 
metropolis,  by  which  means  he  hoped  at  one 
time  or  another  to  be  in  immediate  attend- 
ance on  Charles  himself 

Fortune  favored  him,  as  she  often  does 
those  who  trust  in  her  guidance  while  they 
make  light  of  her  favors  ;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  the  name  of  Henry  Brampton  was  add- 
ed to  the  roll-call  of  Hacker's  musketeers, 
that  worthy  commander  remarking  when  the 
recruit  was  brought  up  for  inspection,  that 
"  The  Spanish  Main  was  no  bad  school  for  a 
soldier  of  the  parliament;  and  he  would 
scarce  boggle  at  any  thing  demanded  of  him 
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to  further  the  good  cause  here,  who  had 
stuck  at  notliing  in  the  service  of  the  devil 
yonder." 

So  Brampton  mounted  his  buff  and  bande- 
liers,  shouldered  his  shining  musket,  took  his 
round  of  fatigue  duty,  and  tramped  up  and 
down  his  post  on  sentry,  as  though  he  had 
not  been  a  few  short  years  ago  one  of  the 
most  promising  officers  in  Prince  Rupert's 
cavalry  division. 

It  was  seldom,  though  that  he  had  an  op- 
portunity of  being  near  the  person  of  the 
monarch.  It  was  not  till  the  first  day  of  the 
royal  prisoner's  trial  that  he  was  permitted  to 
come  actually  into  his  presence.  He  could  not 
but  think,  however,  that  Charles  had  recog- 
nized him.  Like  the  rest  of  his  line,  the  lat- 
ter possessed  an  extraordinary  memory  fjr 
faces,  and  a  wonderful  facility  in  identifying 
those  which  he  had  once  seen  ;  it  was  not 
therefore  surprising  that  he  should  have  pen- 
etrated the  disguise  of  one  whom,  indeed,  he 
would  scarce  have  been  justified  in  forgetting, 
and  whose  features  he  had  once  before  de- 
tected under  the  fisherman's  slouched  hat  at 
Brampton  mill. 

Yes,  he  felt  sure  the  king  must  have  known 
him  again,  but  it  was  during  a  moment  of 
great  confusion,  and  even  Humphrey's  cool- 
ness had  not  kept  his  head  as  clear  as  it 
should  have  been  at  that  trying  period.  It 
was  after  the  keen  bitter  tones  of  Lady  Fair- 
fax had  for  a  second  time  disturbed  the  judicial 
proceedings  in  Westminster  Hall.  Hacker 
had  just  delivered  his  brutal  command  to  fire 
into  the  box  occupied  by  that  lady,  and  the 
musketeers  were  preparing  to  obey.  Like 
the  rest,  Brampton  was  compelled  to  step  to 
the  front,  and  bring  his  firelock  to  the  "pre- 
sent; "  not  that  he  dreamed  for  an  instant  of 
fulfilling  so  barbarous  an  order,  but  that  any 
appearance  of  hesitation  or  unwillingness 
might  have  invited  detection.  It  was  at  this 
moment  that  he  caught  Charles'  eye  fixed 
upon  him  with  a  peculiar  and  impressive 
glance.  It  seemed  at  once  to  instil  caution, 
patience,  and  forbearance;  but  all  was  lost  in 
the  mist  that  came  before  his  eyes  and  the 
whirl  that  stupefied  his  brain,  occasioned  by 
the  face  that  met  his  own  as  he  levelled  his 
musket  in  the  direction  of  Lady  Fairfax. 

Standing  forward  in  the  old  attitude  he 
knew  so  well,  looking  just  as  she  used  to  do, 
only  graver  and  paler,  but  still,  as  his  heart 
told  him,  even  in  that  moment  of  surprise 
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and  confusion,  as  clear,  as  beautiful  as  ever, 
appeared  the  woman  he  had  vowed  he  would 
love  no  longer,  he  had  resolved  he  would 
never  see  again.  There  she  was,  ready  to 
affront  danger,  ready  to  die  if  need  be,  rather 
than  show  the  slightest  symptom  of  coward- 
ice ;  and  hurt,  angry,  maddened  as  he  had 
been,  he  felt  proiid  of  her  even  then. 
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As  he  stood  at  the  guardroom  window  it 
required  many  a  perusal  of  the  fatal  letter  to 
harden  him  into  indifference  once  more;  and 
it  was  with  a  feeling  of  no  small  relief  and 
satisfaction  that  he  heard  his  name  read  out 
by  the  sergeant  on  duty  as  one  of  the  per- 
manent escort  told  off  to  guard  the  person  of 
the  imprisoned  sovereign. 


CHAPTER  XL.  —  "THE  PROTEST.' 


As  a  venturous  swimmer  striking  out  fear- 
lessly from  the  bank  finds  himself  carried 
downwards  by  the  current  far  lower  than  he 
intended,  and  discovers  that  all  his  energies, 
all  his  powers,  will  be  severely  taxed  to  make 
good  his  landing  on  the  opposite  shore,  so 
doth  he  who  embarks  on  the  stream  of  polit- 
ical life  learn  to  his  cost  that  the  river  runs 
swifter  still  as  it  gets  deeper,  and  that  if  he 
would  keep  his  head  above  the  surface,  rather 
than  sink  into  oblivion,  he  must  consent  to 
be  borne  onwards,  in  defiance  of  his  own  better 
judgment,  at  the  mercy  of  the  flood, 

George  Effingham  had  long  ago  cast  in  his 
lot  with  the  parliament ;  of  what  avail  was 
his  single  arm  to  arrest  the  desperate  meas- 
ures which  had  now  become  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  that  body,  clinging  as  it  did  to 
the  shadow  of  power  whereof  the  substance 
was  already  in  the  iron  grasp  of  the  dictator. 

Effingham  had  won  a  position  such  as 
would  have  satisfied  the  ambition  of  any  ordi- 
nary man,  such  as  any  ordinary  man  would 
have  made  considerable  sacrifices  of  conscience 
and  feelings  to  retain,  but  George  was  not  an 
ordinary  man,  and  his  character  was  altered, 
bis  heart  softened  by  the  ordeal  he  had  un- 
dergone. Long  ago  he  had  dreamed  of  relig- 
ious freedom,  of  personal  and  political  lil)- 
erty,  of  a  monarchy  based  on  those  Utopian 
principles  which  form  the  foundations  of  ail 
theoretical  governments,  which  men  will  see 
carried  out  when  the  golden  age  comes  back 
once  more  ;  and  for  the  realization  of  these 
visions  he  had  been  content  to  give  up  friends, 
party,  military  honor,  all  the  hopes  that  make 
life  dearest  and  sweetest,  and  to  wade  knee- 
deep  in  blood  and  guilt  for  the  establishment 
of  peace  and  holiness  on  earth.  It  was  sad 
to  find  the  conviction  growing  stronger  on 
him  day  by  day  that  he  had  been  mistaken — 
that  the  party  he  had  joined  was  no  whit  less 
ambitious,  less  selfish,  less  intolerant,  and 
less  tyrannical  than  that  which  he  had  left; 


to  see  the  leaven  of  ambition,  the  restless 
thirst  for  self-aggrandizement,  as  strong  in 
the  formal  Puritan  as  in  the  dissolute  Cavalier, 
to  be  forced  to  acknowledge  that  the  son  of 
the  Lincolnshire  grazier  could  be  no  less  re- 
gardless of  principles  and  defiant  of  conse- 
quences than  the  scion  of  the  Stuarts,  and  to 
watch,  with  horrified  gaze,  the  inevitable  ap- 
proach of  that  tragedy  in  which  it  was  never 
his  intention  to  participate. 

He  had  been  a  stern,  pitiless  man  once,  a 
man  who  would  have  hesitated  at  nothing  in 
the  execution  of  a  purpose  which  he  had  de- 
termined It  was  his  duty  to  fulfil,  but  many 
influences  had  combined  to  temper  the 
strength  and  harshness  of  his  original  charac- 
ter; the  habits  of  high  command  had  accus- 
tomed him  to  a  broader  and  consequently  a 
more  tolerant  view  of  man  and  things  ;  the 
practice  of  that  true  religion  of  which  the 
very  essence  is  the  "  Charity  that  thinketh  no 
evil,"  had  brought  out,  as  it  never  fails  to  do, 
the  kindlier  impulses  of  his  nature,  and  the 
chastening  hand  of  sorrow  had  taught  even 
proud  George  Effingham  that  he  must  bow 
resignedly  to  a  stronger  will  than  his  own. 
There  was  little  left  of  the  haughty,  unbend- 
ing soldier,  save  the  gallant  spirit  that  still 
could  not  be  brought  to  acknowledge  fear  of 
any  man  that  ever  stepped  the  earth. 

He  had  been  present  during  the  king's 
trial  in  Westminster  Hall,  He  had  loudly 
remonstrated  against  the  disrespect  with  which 
his  majesty  was  treated  during  the  ceremony. 
He  had  rebuked  Hacker  sufficiently  sharply 
for  his  intemperate  and  unofficer-like  conduct, 
and  he  had  even  recognized  the  well-known 
form  of  Grace  Allonby  shrinking  behind  the 
two  Cavalier  ladies  who  stood  forward  so 
proudly  to  vindicate  their  loyalty  even  in  that 
moment  of  danger.  It  was  painfid  to  see  her 
again,  but  George  was  accustomed  to  pain 
now — what  did  it  matter  ?  She  was  married 
to  his  old  comrade  by  this  time,  of  course,  his 
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old  comrade  whom  he  had  himself  saved  to 
give  her,  his  old  comrade  who  was  within 
three  paces  of  him  all  the  time,  but  whom  he 
did  not  detect  under  the  disguise  of  a  parlia- 
mentary musketeer.  From  feelings  of  deli- 
cacy he  had  kept  aloof  from  all  communica- 
tion with  the  family  of  her  whom  he  felt  lie 
had  lost ;  it  was  enough  that  he  had  done  all 
in  Jiis  power  to  make  her  happy,  and  he  hoped 
she  teas  happy,  and  had  forgotten  him  alto- 
gether, at  least  so  he  told  himself;  and  yet 
jjerhaps  it  would  not  have  affected  him  incon- 
solably  to  have  known  that  she  was  pining 
and  solitary,  and  that  Humphrey  Bosville  had 
neither  seen  her  nor  heard  from  her  since  his 
release. 

Each  day  Effingham  attended  the  trial,  and 
when  it  was  concluded,  contrary  to  his  wont, 
he  made  no  comment  or  remark  upon  a  topic 
which  engaged  all  voices  and  occupied  all 
thoughts,  only  next  morning  he  issued  from 
his  lodging  dressed  in  full  uniform  as  a  par- 
liamentary general,  and  with  a  darker  brow 
and  more  compressed  lip  than  usual  took  his 
way,  silent  and  pre-occupied,  towards  the  resi- 
dence of  the  most  powerful  man  at  that  mo- 
ment in  England — Oliver  Cromwell. 

It  was,  perhaps,  with  one  exception,  the 
saddest  day  of  his  life.  Each  by  each  his 
■visions  had  all  departed  from  him,  each  by 
each  he  had  given  up,  first  his  enjoyments, 
then  his  hopes,  lastly  his  consolations.  When 
he  had  resigned  his  command,  and  repudiated 
all  further  connection  with  those  whom  he 
had  deserted  his  colors  to  join,  what  would 
be  left  to  him  on  earth  ?  He  could  see  before 
him  the  weary,  useless  life,  the  long,  leaden 
days,  wanting  even  the  distraction  of  profes- 
sional occupation  and  the  stimulus  of  profes- 
sional exertion.  He  would  have  no  position, 
no  station  in  the  world — he  who  was  at  that 
very  moment  one  of  the  most  important  men 
in  the  kingdom  ;  but  he  never  wavered  :  it 
was  right,  and  he  would  do  it.  God  would 
find  him  some  task  to  fulfil,  if  it  was  good 
that  he  should  have  an  appointed  task,  and  if 
not,  he  would  accept  a  humble  and  ignoble 
lot  without  repining.  Once  only  he  thought 
how  different  things  might  have  been,  thought 
of  a  hap])y,  quiet  home,  with  domestic  duties 
and  domestic  pleasures,  and  a  smile  that  could 
make  a  sanded  floor  brighter  and  fairer  than 
a  palace,  but  he  drove  these  visions  from  him 
with  an  effort,  and"  resolved  to  carry  his  bur- 
den, heavy  as  it  might  be,  without  shrinking 
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from  the  labor.  He  had  gone  through  the 
crucible  at  last,  and  had  learned,  bold,  power- 
ful, and  successful  as  he  was,  the  most  difficult 
task  of  all,  to  bear,  humbly,  resignedly,  and 
without  a  murmur. 

As  he  strode  resolutely  along  he  overtook 
a  female  figure  that  he  seemed  instinctively 
to  recognize,  although,  pre-occupied  as  he  was. 
he  had  scarcely  noticed  its  movements  or  ap- 
pearance. It  stopped  as  he  approached, and 
putting  back  its  hood,  disclosed  an  extremely 
comely  face,  blushing  to  the  very  edge  of  its 
cap  at  its  recognition  in  tiie  open  street  by  so 
distinguished  a  personage  as  General  Effing- 
ham. 

"No  offence,  general,"  exclaimed  Faith, 
courtesying,  for  indeed  it  was  no  other  than 
Grace  Allonby's  waiting-maid,  grown  into  a 
sedate  and  matronly  personage.  "  No  offence, 
I  hope,  but  when  I  looked  back  and  saw  it 
was  you  and  none  other,  I  couldn't  help  stop- 
ping just  for  old  times'  sake.  Ah!  great 
changes  have  taken  place,  general,  since 
you've  seen  me  and  my  young  lady  ;  but,  dear 
me,  it's  a  world  of  change,  and  who'd  ever 
have  thought  of  my  taking  up  at  last  with 
Hugh  Dymocke  !  but  no  off"ence,  general,  I 
humbly  hope." 

Faith  dropped  another  courtesy,  and  looked 
very  demure  and  pretty  as  she  did  so. 

George  muttered  a  few  unintelligible  words 
of  greeting.  The  distinguished  officer  was 
far  more  agitated  at  this  chance  meeting  than 
the  humble  waiting-maid.  He  stammered 
out  at  last  a  confused  inquiry  as  to  the  well- 
being  of"  Mistress  Cave,  and — and — Mistress 
Grace,"  he  could  not  trust  himself  to  add  her 
maiden  surname  now,  lest  she  should  have 
changed  it  for  another. 

"Alack!  general,"  answered  Faith,  "truly 
they  are  all  ill  at  ease.  Indeed,  the  world  never 
seems  to  have  gone  rightly  with  us  since  poor 
Sir  Giles  Allonby  went  to  his  account,  and 
there's  my  lord  lying  sick  in  his  lodging  down 
here  by  Whitehall,  and  my  good  man,  tliat's 
Dymocke — Hugh  Dymocke — asking  your  par- 
don, general,  you  remember  him,"  quoth 
Faith,  with  another  blush  and  another  cour- 
tesy ;  "  he's  an  altered  man  since  they  took 
the  poor  young  major,  and  Mistress  Grace, 
she  takes  on  sadly  to  get  no  news  of  him,  for 
dead  or  alive  he  might  be,  and  none  of  us 
one  whit  the  wiser ;  and  as  for  Mistress 
Cave,  it's  never  a  word,  good  nor  bad,  she 
says  to  any  one,  but  walks  about  pale  and 
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silent  like  a  ghost ;  and  I'm  scarcely  half  so 
merry  as  I  used  to  be,  though  that's  not  to 
be  expected,  of  course;  and  indeed  I  never 
thought  to  see  such  days  as  these,  though  I'm 
sure  when  I  took  Hugh  Dymocke,  I  humbly 
hoped  it  was  all  for  the  best." 

She  stopped  to  take  breath,  and  George, 
•who  had  by  this  time  recovered  his  com- 
posure, observed  with  considerable  simplic- 
ity :— 

"  I  thought  your  young  lady  had  by  this 
time  followed  your  good  example.  Mistress 
Dymocke,  and  was  married." 

"  Married  !  "  echoed  Faith,  with  a  laugh  of 
derision  ;  "  not  she — and  never  likely  to  be ; 
she's  a  sweet  young  lady.  Mistress  Grace,  and 
a  winsome,  but  she's  been  looking  too  long 
for  the  straight  stick  in  the  wood,  and  after 
rejecting  this  one  and  that  one,  here  and 
there,  she'll  come  out  into  the  fields  again 
and  never  find  what  she  seeks.  It  was  but 
yesterday  I  said  to  her  as  I  was  doing  her 
hair — for  leave  her  I  never  will  till  I  see  the 
color  in  her  cheeks  once  more — '  out  of  such 
a  number,'  says  I,  '  Mistress  Grace,  it  ought 
not  to  be  so  hard  to  choose.'  '  Never  speak 
of  it,  Faith,'  says  she,  taking  me  up  mighty 
short,  and  turning  so  pale,  poor  thing.  '  And 
why  not  ?  '  says  I,  for  I  can  be  bold  enough 
when  I  like,  and  I  was  deterrainded  once  for 
all  I'd  know  how  and  about  it.  '  Isn't  there 
gallants  here  and  gallants  there,  all  ready  to 
fling  themselves  at  your  feet  ?  Wasn't  there 
Major  Bosville,  and  many  another  of  the  Cav- 
aliers that  would  have  gone  barefoot  to  Pal- 
estine and  back  again,  only  for  a  touch  of 
your  hand;  and  now  that  the  parliament's 
uppermost,  and  the  land  is  purged,  as  they 
call  it,  from  vanity,  couldn't  you  pick  and 
choose  among  the  saints.  God-fearing  men 
though  they  be?  '  With  that  she  fired  up  as 
red  as  scarlet.  '  How  dare  you.  Faith,'  says 
sne  ;  '  leave  me  this  instant ! '  but  she  turned 
quite  white  again,  and  was  all  of  a  tremble, 
and  I  heard  her  muttering  like  'Never  a 
rebel,  for  the  old  father's  sake,'  and  though 
I  was  forced  to  do  as  she  bid  me,  and  go  out 
of  the  room,  I  made  bold  to  peep  through 
the  keyhole,  and  she  had  flung  herself  down 
on  her  knees  by  the  bedside,  and  was  weep- 
ing as  if  her  heart  would  break.  Oh!  she'll 
never  marry  now,  wont  Mistress  Grace.  And 
as  for  the  poor  young  major,  that  tliey  make 
such  a  talk  about,  it's  my  belief  that  Mistress 
Cave  loves  him  a  deal  better  than  my  young 
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lady  ever  did,  though  I  dursn't  ask  her  such 
a  question,  not  to  save  my  life  !  " 

Having  arrived  at  her  destination  and  the 
end  of  her  disclosures  at  the  same  moment, 
Faith  deemed  it  incumbent  on  her  to  point 
out  the  house  now  occupied  by  Lord  Vaux 
and  his  relatives,  which  was  indeed  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  and  to  invite  the 
general  on  her  own  account  to  step  in  and  see 
his  old  friends  once  more.  George  was  sorely 
tempted  to  break  through  all  his  good  resolu- 
tions ;  but  he  had  a  duty  to  fulfil,  and  he  de- 
termined until  that  task  was  accomplished  he 
would  suffer  no  human  weaknesses,  no  earthly 
considerations,  to  turn  him  aside  from  the 
path  of  trulii  and  honor.  The  waiting-maid's 
revelations  had  indeed  made  sad  havoc  of  the 
dull  mental  equilil)rium  he  had  sworn  to  pre- 
serve. It  was  much  to  learn  that  Grace  was 
still  free;  much  to  hear  that  her  antipathy 
to  a  rebel  could  create  such  a  turmoil  in  her 
feelings.  He  was  no  fool,  George  Effingham, 
and  who  shall  blame  him  if  he  drew  his  own 
conclusions,  and  became  conscious  that  hopes 
which  he  had  stifled  and  eradicated  with  the 
strong  hand  only  waited  a  favorable  opportu 
nity  to  germinate  and  blossom  once  more? 
Nevertheless,  he  would  not  permit  himself  to 
dwell  for  more  than  an  instant  on  the  dream 
that  had  so  affected  his  outward  life  ;  but  tak- 
ing a  courteous  leave  of  Faith,  and  forcing  on 
her  at  the  same  time  a  munificent  wedding, 
present,  he  pursued  his  walk  with  a  firmer 
step  and  a  more  resolute  brow  even  than 
before. 

If  one  short  hour  ago  he  was  strung  to  a 
dogged,  obstinate  defiance  of  danger,  he  could 
have  faced  the  deadliest  peril  now  with  posi- 
tive exultation  and  delight. 

It  was  the  29th  of  January,  and  Lieuten- 
ant-General  Cromwell's  leisure  was  not  likely 
to  be  at  the  disposal  of  tlie  first  comer ;  never- 
theless, the  sentry  at  the  door  made  room  for 
Effingham  to  pass  with  a  military  salute,  and 
after  a  very  brief  interval  of  waiting  in  an 
ante-room  a  pale  and  agitated  secretary  ush- 
ered George  into  the  presence  of  the  lieu- 
tenant-general, with  a  grave  apology  that 
so  distinguished  a  servant  of  the  parliament 
should  be  kept  in  attendance  even  for  a  few 
minutes. 

Cromwell  was  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  i'oom,  attired  ■•vith  his  usual  plain  simplic- 
ity, but  somewhat  more  carefully  than  his 
wont.     The  pale  secretary  reseated  himself 
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after  the  entrance  of  Effingham,  and  con- 
tinued bis  occupation  of  writing  from  the 
lieutenant-general's  dictation,  but  his  hand 
was  so  unsteady  that  it  shook  even  the  mas- 
sive table  on  which  he  leaned  his  arm.  His 
master  took  a  short  turn  or  two  up  and  down 
the  room,  and  for  some  minutes  did  not  ap- 
pear to  notice  the  new  arrival.  George  had 
time  to  scan  him  minutely.  He  had  been 
familiar  with  him  for  a  long  period,  had 
watched  him  in  many  an  emergency  of  diffi- 
culty and  dangei",  yet  had  he  never  seen  him 
quite  like  what  he  was  now. 

In  the  turmoil  of  battle,  in  the  critical 
moments  on  which  his  own  destiny  and  that 
of  England  depended,  it  was  a  part  of  the 
man  to  become  cooler  and  cooler  as  the  plot 
thickened.  His  cheek  would  glow  and  his 
eye  would  brighten  when  leading  the  Iron- 
sides to  a  successful  charge ;  but  should  their 
advance  be  checked  and  the  scales  of  victory 
hang  doubtful  in  the  balance,  those  plain 
heavy  features  seemed  to  settle  into  linea- 
ments of  iron.  Now,  though  the  orders  he 
was  enunciating  were  but  trifling  matters  of 
military  detail,  a  faint  sallow  flush  came  and 
went  over  his  countenance,  and  the  large  lips 
twitched  and  trembled,  while  the  broad  jaw 
beneath  them  closed  ever  and  anon  with  a 
convulsive  clasp.  He  seemed  to  speak  me- 
chanically, and  with  his  thoughts  fixed  on 
some  topic  far  distant  from  the  strategical 
movements  he  was  directing,  and  he  started 
—  positively  started  —  when  in  one  of  his 
short,  restless  turns  he  encountered  George 
Effingham. 

There  were  but  those  three  in  the  room  — 
the  pale  secretary  bowing  his  head  over  his 
writing ;  the  parliamentary  officer  loftily  con- 
fronting his  chief,  and  the  Dictator  himself, 
biding  an  air  of  remorse,  irritation,  and  per- 
plexity under  an  assumption  of  more  than 
military  brevity  and  decision. 

"  What  would  you,"  demanded  Cromwell, 
his  brow  darkening  as,  with  the  perspicuity 
of  all  great  men,  he  read  Effingham's  face 
like  a  book  —  "  what  would  you  with  us  in 
this  press  of  business  V  Be  brief,  for  the  time  is 
short  and  lo !  even  now  the  hour  is  at  hand." 

"  I  come  to  resign  my  commission  into  your 
Excellency's  hands,"  answered  Effingham  in 
slow,  steady  tones,  emphatic  as  they  were  sor- 
rowful. "I  come  to  demand  my  dismissal 
from  your  Excellency's  service.     I  come  to 
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protest  against  the  murder  of  Charles  Stu- 
art." 

Cromwell's  brow  bad  grown  darker  and 
darker  as  the  oificer  went  on  ;  but  when  he 
reached  his  climax,  all  the  wrath  he  had  so 
long  repressed,  all  the  accumulated  feelings 
of  self-reproach  which  had  burdened  him  for 
days,  broke  forth  in  a  burst  of  uncontrollable 
fury.  His  face  became  pui'ple,  his  features 
swelled,  and  his  eyes  glowed  like  coals  as, 
with  a  shout  that  made  the  pale  secretary 
start  out  of  his  chair,  he  thundered  forth. — 

"  Out  upon  you,  George  Effingham !  vile 
traitor  and  doubly-dyed  renegade  —  will  you 
put  your  hand  to  the  plough  and  dare  now 
to  look  back  V  Will  you  come  into  the  Lord's 
vineyard,  and  shrink  like  a  coward  from  your 
share  of  the  work  ?  God  do  so  to  me  and 
more  also  if  I  lay  not  your  head  as  low,  before 
evensong,  as  that  of  Charles  Stuart  will  lie 
to-morrow,  to  spare  whom,  I  take  Heaven  to 
witness,  I  would  give  my  right  arm  —  yea^ 
the  very  apple  of  mine  eye  I " 

George  had  nerve  as  well  as  courage.  He 
remained  perfectly  firm  and  erect  during  this 
outbreak,  and  at  its  conclusion  repeated,  in 
tones  if  possible  more  distinct  and  accusatory 
than  before,  "  I  protest  against  the  murder  of 
Charles  Stuart  I " 

We  have  already  said  that  a  stern  daring 
akin  to  his  own  never  failed  to  touch  the  key- 
stone of  Cromwell's  character.  His  wrath 
abated  as  rapidly  as  it  had  risen.  With  the 
inevitable  self-deception  of  all  who  would  fain 
sfretch  conscience  too  far,  be  was  willing  to 
vindicate  his  actions  to  his  subordinate,  though 
he  felt  he  could  not  justify  them  to  himself. 
Perhaps  something  within  told  him  that,  had 
he  been  in  Effingham's  position,  he  would  have 
acted  in  the  same  manner. 

"  Nay,  I  do  wrong  thus  to  chafe  that  thou 
art  still  in  darkness,"  said  he.  with  a  strong 
elfoi't  at  composure,  and  a  countenance  pal- 
ing rapidly  now  that  his  natural  violence  of 
temper  had  expended  itself  "  Thou  art  a 
tried  comrade,  Effingham,  and  a  fellow-labor- 
er in  the  good  work ;  yet  it  may  be  that  thine 
eyes  have  not  been  opened,  and  thou  canst 
not  see  the  band  of  the  Lord  in  our  dealings 
with  this  man  of  blood.  I  would  not  be  hasty 
with  thee,  my  frusty  friend.  Take  back  thy 
resignation,  and  forget  that  thou  hast  thus 
bearded  one  of  the  Lord's  appointed  servants 
in  the  execution  of  his  work." 
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CromAvell  turned  to  bis  secretary  as  if  to 
continue  tlie  previous  employment  wliich 
Effinsrbam's  presence  had  interrupted,  and 
made  as  though  the  subject  was  now  con- 
cluded between  them :  but  George  was  not 
to  be  thus  put  off.  Eying  the  lieutenant- 
general  gravely  and  sternly,  he  once  more 
placed  the  written  resignation  in  his  hands. 

"  I  will  no  longer  serve,"  said  he,  "  with 
those  who  set  at  nauglit  the  divine  ordinance, 
and  dip  their  hands  in  blood  for  the  security 
of  their  temporal  power.  Hoav  shall  1  answer 
at  the  Great  Day  when  the  life  of  Charles 
Stuart,  king  though  he  be,  is  required  at  my 
hands,  and  I  stand  convicted  of  aiding  and 
abetting  in  his  murder  —  ay,  his  murder, 
General  Cromwell,  of  whom  the  Scripture 
iti'elf  hath  said, '  Touch  not  mine  Anointed '? ' 
how  wilt  thou  answer  for  it  thyself  there^  who 
canst  not  give  an  account  of  it  that  shall 
satisfy  mankind  even  liere  ? 

Cromwell  jiaced  the  room  with  rapid  and 
in-egular  strides,  his  hands  folded  together, 
and  the  fingers  entwining  each  other  as  of 
cue  in  the  extreme  of  pei-plexity.  His  fea- 
tures worked  and  trembled  with  the  conHict 
of  his  emotions,  and  his  breath  came  short 
and  (juick  as  he  muttered  out  his  vindication 
partly  to  himself  and  partly  to  the  brave  cap- 
tain, whose  defiance  he  could  not  but  admire. 

"  It  is  not  for  me  to  answer  it  —  surely  not 
only  for  me  !  Do  I  stand  alone  amongst  the 
people  of  England  ?  Am  I  at  once  accuser, 
judge,  and  executioner  in  my  own  person? 
By  the  verdict  of  sixty  just  men ;  by  the  de- 
cree of  a  nation  pronounced  through  its  pai'- 
liamcnt ;  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man  —  the 
head  of  the  unrighteous  hath  been  doomed  to 
fall,  and  shall  I  alone  be  called  to  give  ac- 
count for  it  here  and  hereafter  ?  And  yet 
can  you  divide  bloodguiltiness  by  figures,  and 
mete  out  the  portions  of  crime  as  one  meteth 
out  corn  in  a  bushel  ?  Nay,  it  is  a  just  de- 
cree, and  by  its  justice  must  we  stand  or  fall 
—  Council  and  Commons,  peers  and  parlia- 
ment, down  to  the  meanest  trooper  of  the 
army  —  and  let  none  shrink  from  his  share 
of  the  great  work  in  which  all  are  alike  bound 
to  take  a  part." 

"  You  can  save  him  if  you  will  "  said  Ef- 
fingham, fixing  his  eye  calmly  on  the  agitated 
countenance  of  his  powerful  superior,  the 
pale  secretary  looking  at  the  pleader  the 
while  as  one  who  watches  a  man  placing  his 
head  voluntarily  in  the  lion's  maw. 
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"None  can  save  him  now,"  answered 
Cromwell  in  grave  prophetic  tones,  "  but  He 
in  whose  hands  are  the  issues  of  life  and 
death.  What  am  I  but  a  sword  in  the  grasp 
of  the  slayer — an  insti-ument  forged  to  do  the 
bidding  of  the  saints,  the  despised  and  jeered 
saints,  that  have  yet  triumphed  in  despite  of 
their  enemies  ?  Albeit  the  lowest  and  the 
humblest  in  that  goodly  communion  I  will 
not  flinch  from  the  duty  that  wiser  and  ho- 
lier men  than  I  have  set  me  to  perform. 
'  It  is  expedient  for  us  that  one  man  should 
die  for  the  people,  and  that  the  whole  nation 
perish  not.'  Enough  of  this,  George  Efling- 
ham — thou  in  whom  I  have  trusted,  who  wert 
to  me  even  as  a  brother,  go  out  from  among 
us,  if  it  must  be  so,  lest  a  worse  thing  befall 
thee.  He  that  is  not  with  us  is  against  us. 
Go  out  from  amongst  us,  George  Efliugham. 
false  and  unprofitable  servant !  Begone,  and 
see  my  face  no  more  !  " 

Cromwell  turned  from  him  angrily  and 
abruptly.  He  had  lashed  himself  into  wrath 
again,  and  the  imploring  looks  of  the  secre- 
tary warned  Effingham  to  withdraw.  He 
placed  his  resignation  on  the  table,  and  keep- 
ing his  eye  on  Cromwell,  whose  averted  face 
and  troubled  gestm-es  betrayed  the  storm 
within,  walked  steadily  from  the  room.  As 
he  reached  the  door  the  lleutenant-Jeneral 
was  heard  to  mutter,  "  It  is  the  Lord's  doing  I 
It  is  the  Atonement  of  Blood  ! " 

The  council  were  already  assembled  in  the 
painted  chamber,  and  were  waiting  but  for 
him  who  was  indeed  as  their  very  right  arm 
and  as  the  breath  of  their  nostrils.  "While 
Efiingham  walked  home  afoot,  a  i-ulned,  and 
in  the  eyes  of  his  own  world  a  degraded  man, 
Lieutenant-General  Cromwell  stepped  from 
his  coach  amidst  the  clang  of  arms  and  the 
deferential  stare  of  the  populace  the  most 
powerful  individual  in  England.  Which  of 
the  two  looked  back  on  the  29th  of  January 
with  the  most  tranquil  heart  ? 

But  the  future  lord  protector  was  by  this 
time  fully  nerved  for  the  stern  measures  he 
had  undertaken  to  carry  out.  If  his  con- 
science told  him  that  the  life  of  Charles  Stu- 
art would  be  required  at  his  hands,  was  not 
the  iron  will  powerful  enough  to  stifle  the 
still  small  voice  ?  Could  not  ambition  and 
fanaticism,  the  ambition  that  had  originated 
in  patriotism,  the  fanaticism  that  had  once 
been  piety,  march  hand-in-hand  to  then-  tri- 
umph, calling  themselves  Duty  and  Neces- 
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sity?  Was  not  the  speciousness  innate  in 
self-cunning  enough  to  gloss  over  the  evil 
deed  and  exaggerate  the  "good  to  come" 
when  It  was  completed  ?  AVas  Cromwell  the 
first  that  ever  forced  himself  to  believe  that 
honor  and  interest  pointed  to  the  same  path 
or  the  only  man  that  has  persuaded  himself 
he  was  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty 
whilst  he  was  doing  tlie  Devil's  work  V  Saint 
or  hyix)crite,  patriot  or  usurper — perhaps  a 
mixture  of  all — can  we  judge  of  his  tempta- 
tions or  realize  to  ourselves  the  extremity  to 
which  he  found  himself  reduced  ?  Sacrilege 
or  justice,  crime  or  duty,  he  went  about  it 
with  a  bold  brow  and  a  steady  hand. 

Small  deliberation  did  they  hold,  those 
gloomy  men  who  met-  in  the  painted  cham- 
ber. Their  nerves  were  strung,  their  minds 
made  iip,  they  had  even  leisure  to  trifle  with 
their  awful  task ;  and  the  ink  that  was  to  wit- 
ness the  shedding  of  a  king's  blood  was  flirted 
from  one  to  another  in  ghastly  mockery  of 
sport.  The  Death-Warra>sT  lay  before 
them,  the  merciless  document  that  pronounced 
"  Charles  Stuart,  Bang  of  England,  to  stand 
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convicted,  attainted,  and  condemned  of  high 
treason  and  other  high  crimes ; "  that  sen- 
tenced him  "  To  be  put  to  death  by  the  sev- 
ering of  his  head  from  his  body,  of  whi(;h  sen- 
tence execution  yet  remaineth  to  be  done. 
These  are  therefore  to  will  and  require  you 
to  see  the  said  sentence  executed  in  the  open 
street  before  AVhitehall  upon  the  mon'ow, 
being  the  thirtieth  day  of  this  instant  month 
of  January,  between  the  hours  of  ten  in  the 
morning  and  five  in  the  afternoon,  with  full 
efiect.  And  for  so  doing  this  shall  be  your 
warrant. 

"  And  these  are  to  require  all  oflicers  and 
soldiers  and  others,  the  good  people  of  this 
nation  of  England,  to  be  assisting  unto  you 
in  this  service.  Given  under  our  hands  and 
seals." 

And  then  they  signed  their  names  in  full, 
thus : — 

"  John  Bbadshaw. 

"  Thomas  Grey,  Lord  Groby. 

"  Oliver  Cromwell." 

(And  fift}'-six  others.) 

And  the  third  signature  was  written  in  the 
steadiest  hand  amongst  them  all. 


chapter  xli.  ■ 


A  forlorn  hope. 


Charles  Stuart's  last  day  was  come.  He 
had  undergone  his  trial  with  a  dignity  and 
calmness  which  many  attributed  to  his  con- 
viction that  even  at  the  last  the  parliament 
dare  not  proceed  to  extremities,  that  at  least 
the  person  of  a  sovereign  must  always  be  re- 
spected in  England.  If  such  was  the  reed 
on  which  he  leaned,  he  must  have  found  it 
broken  in  his  hand.  If  he  had  cherished  any 
expectations  of  a  reprieve  or  commutation  of 
his  sentence,  had  been  deceived  by  any  of 
those  visions  which  are  so  apt  to  take  the 
place  of  hope  when  hope  herself  .is  stricken 
to  the  earth,  he  must  have  seen  them  now 
completely  cleared  away ;  and  yet  his  courage 
never  failed  him.  The  king  was  as  composed, 
as  gentle,  as  majestic,  in  his  warded  chamber 
at  St.  James'  on  that  bitter  29th  of  January, 
as  though  he  had  been  the  most  powerful 
monarch  in  Europe  seated  triumphantly  on  a 
throne.  | 

In  the  ante-room  of  the  prisoner's  apart- ' 
ment  was  stationed  a  guard  of  Hacker's  mus- , 
keteers  :  rough,  careless  soldiers  were  they, ; 
opposed  to  royalty  both  from  interest  and  in-  \ 
cUnation  ;  and  yet,  now  that  the  sentence  was 
passed,  now  that  the  prisoner  whom  they  ^ 
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trial,  but  a  htmian  soul  that  woifld  be  in  eter- 
nity to-morrow,  their  boisterous  jests  were 
checked,  their  rude  voices  hushed,  and  all 
appeared  to  feel  alike  the  influence  of  that 
majesty  with  which  the  King  -of  Terrors 
clothes  him  whom  he  is  about  to  visit. 

One  amongst  them  indeed  seemed  more 
restless  tlian  his  comrades.  Henry  Bramp- 
ton, with  his  dark  face  and  flaxen  curls,  had 
omitted  no  opportunity  of  approaching  the 
prisoner  ;  and  yet  even  now  the  last  hour  was 
almost  come,  and  his  dutv'  had  not  yet  brought 
him  in  immediate  contact  with  Charles'  per- 
son. The  suspense  was  getting  absolutely 
maddening ;  and  the  disguised  Cavalier's  feel- 
ings, outraged  and  lacerated  by  the  sidTerings 
he  saw  his  sovereign  compelled  to  undergo, 
worked  upon  him  to  a  degree  that  It  cost 
him  all  the  efforts  of  which  he  was  capable 
to  hide  from  the  observation  of  his  compan- 
ions. 

Brampton  had  laid  his  plans  with  the  en- 
ergy and  decision  of  his  character.  For 
weeks  he  had  been  ingratiating  himself  with 
the  more  dissolute  and  desperate  men  in  the 
company  to  which  he   belonged.      He  had 
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prayed  with  them,  preached  with  them,  jested  ' 
with  them,  and,  above  all,  drank  with  them, 
till  he  could  count  some  dozen  or  so  of  choice 
spirits  with  whom  he  felt  his  influence  to  be 
all-powerful.  These  he  had  sounded  cau- 
tiously and  by  degrees.  Like  most  men  with 
nothing  to  lose,  he  had  found  them  totally 
without  fixed  principles,  and  perfectly  ready 
for  any  undertaking  which  promised  to  con- 
duce to  their  own  advantage.  Without  com- 
mitting himself  to  any  one  of  them,  or  let- 
ting them  into  his  confidence,  he  had  given 
them  to  understand  that  he  meditated  some 
bold  stroke  at  a  fitting  opportunity,  in  which 
he  counted  upon  their  adhesion,  and  which, 
if  successful,  would  render  them  independent 
of  military  service  for  life,  and  give  them 
wherewith  to  drink  to  their  hearts'  content 
for  the  rest  of  their  days. 

These  myrmidons  he  had  contrived  with  in- 
finite pains  to  unite  in  one  squad,  or  division, 
which  generally  went  on  guard  together,  and 
which  formed  in  rotation  the  escort  of  his 
majesty.  Could  he  but  depend  uj^on  them 
at  the  important  moment,  a  plan  for  the 
king's  escape  was  practicable.  Relays  of 
horses  were  ready  at  aU  hours  to  carry  his 
majesty  to  the  coast ;  and  if  the  fidelity  of 
his  guards  could  once  be  seduced,  it  would  be 
no  impossibility  to  hurry  him  out  of  St.  James', 
and  away  to  a  place  of  safety  under  cover  of 
ni"ht.  Two  obstacles  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
dauntless  Cavalier.  The  first  was  so  to  ar- 
range as  that  this  escort  and  no  other,  should 
guard  him  during  the  hours  of  darkness,  a 
difficulty  which  appeared  at  length  to  be  over- 
come, as  they  had  been  told  off'  for  duty  this 
very  evening ;  the  second,  to  apprise  the  king 
of  his  intentions,  no  easy  matter,  guarded  as 
well  as  the  royal  prisoner,  every  word  scrupu- 
lously noted,  and  everj'  action  i-igidly  watched. 

The  great  stake  must  be  played  out  to-day. 
To-morrow  it  would  be  too  late  ;  and  Bramp- 
ton's manifest  recklessness  and  perturbation 
began  to  excite  the  remarks  of  his  reckless 
companions. 

"  Thy  conscience  pricks  thee,  Henry,"  said 
one  rude  musketeer.  "  Overboard  with  it, 
man  !  as  thou  didst  with  the  Don's  yonder  on 
the  Spanish  INIain." 

"  Nay,"  quoth  another, "  the  time  hath  come 
at  last ;  and  Brampton's  plot,  whatever  it  be, 
is  about  hatching  just  now." 

''■  WeU,  I  for  one  am  tired  of  doing  noth- 
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ing,"  observed  a  third.  "  Have  with  thee, 
lad,  be  it  to  rob  a  church  or  to  skin  a  bishop  !" 

"  Or  to  put  Fairfax  in  irons,"  said  a  fourth. 

"  Or  to  take  the  new  Jerusalem  by  escalade. 
Hurrah,  for  three  hours'  plunder  of  those 
streets,  my  boys,  after  the  storm,"  shouted  a 
fifth.  They  were  ripe  for  any  thing  now,  and 
the  "  hurrah  !"  was  re-echoed  more  than  once 
through  the  guardroom,  when  the  last  speak- 
er, the  wildest  reprobate  amongst  them  all, 
raised  his  hand  with  a  warning  gesture,  and 
a  wistful  loolf"upon  his  dissipated,  war-worn 
face.  "  Hush  I  lads  ! "  he  said,  in  a  hoarse 
whisper  ;  and  whilst  he  spoke  the  guardroom 
became  still  as  death.  "  Hush,  for  pity's  sake. 
His  children  are  going  in  to  him  even  now. 
God  help  them,  poor  things  I  I've  got  young 
ones  of  my  own ! " 

There  ivas  a  tear  on  more  than  one  shaggy 
eyelash,  as  the  Princess  Elizabeth  and  her 
little  brother,  the  infant  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
were  led  by  faithful  Herbert  through  the 
guardroom,  to  see  their  father  for  the  last  time 
on  this  side  the  grave. 

Charles  sat  at  a  small  table,  on  which  lay  a 
Bible,  a  work  of  controversial  divinity — for 
even  at  this  extreme  hour  he  could  not  take 
his  religion  pure  from  the  fountain-head — and 
a  casket  containing  a  few  small  diamond  or- 
naments, and  other  jewels. 

This  casket  had  been  sent  to  him  the  night 
before,  in  return  for  a  signet-ring  which  he 
had  forwarded  to  its  guardian  as  a  voucher, 
and  had  been  religiously  kept  by  that  custo- 
dian, the  Lady  Wheeler,  until  such  times  as 
the  king's  necessities  should  force  him  to  ask 
for  it.  Its  contents  were  scarcely  of  royal 
value,  being  but  a  few  dilapidated  "Georges" 
and  "  Garters ;"  but  as  they  lay  spread  out 
upon  the  table  before  him,  they  constituted  all 
the  worldly  possessions  lefl  to  Charles  Stuart. 

He  was  looking  at  them  wistfully,  and  with 
a  sad,  pensive  expression  on  his  brow.  Many 
a  gorgeous  scene  did  thuse  glittering  toys 
recall,  many  an  hour  of  royal  state  and  court- 
ly splendor  when  he  who  was  now  a  prisoner 
waiting  for  his  doom,  needed  but  to  lift  his 
hand  to  bid  the  proudest  heads  in  England 
bend  lowly  before  him,  when  he  was  the  cen- 
tre of  that  charmed  circle  which  nimibered  in 
its  ranks  the  flower  of  the  noblest  aristocracy 
in  the  world,  now^  alas,  scattered,  exiled, 
ruined,  and  destroyed  —  when  he  was  the 
first  personage  in  its  peerage,  the  first  knight 
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in  its  chivalry,  the  powerful  sovereign,  the 
happy  husband,  the  lawgiver,  the  benefactor, 
the  fountain-head  of  honor,  and  wealth,  and 
renown.  Where  had  it  all  fled  ?  Could 
those  times  have  ever  been  real  ?  or  was  it 
not  some  vision  that  had  melted  dreamily 
away  ?  Alas  !  those  broken  ornaments  typi- 
fied too  truly  the  broken  fortunes  of  him  who 
now  gazed  on  them  for  the  last  time.  It  is 
said  that  on  the  near  approach  of  death,  es- 
peciallj'  a  death  of  violence  undergone  while 
Idpdy  and  mind  are  still  untouched  by  decay, 
the  whole  of  a  man's  life  passes  before  him  like 
a  pageant.  What  a  strange,  eventful  pageant 
must  it  have  been  that  thus  glided  across  the 
spiritual  vision  of  the  doomed  king !  His 
careless  boyhood,  his  indulgent  father's  kindly 
smile  and  awkward,  ungainly  form ;  the  ro- 
mantic expedition  to  Madrid,  the  gorgeous 
feasts,  the  tournaments  and  bull-fights  of  chiv- 
alrous old  Spain ;  the  face  of  Buckingham, 
beautiful,  exceedingly,  and  the  sparkling  smile 
of  his  own  young  Bourbon  bride  ;  the  assem- 
bled parliaments,  a  royal  figure  standing  out 
in  relief  as  that  of  one  with  whom  he  was  not 
personally  identified,  calling  them  together  and 
proroguing  them  at  will ;  Laud's  stately  bear- 
ing, Hampden's  goodly  presence,  respectful 
even  in  defiance,  and  scapegoat  Stafford's  pale 
reproachful  smile  ;  then  the  Scotch  progress, 
and  the  magnificence  of  Newcastle's  princely 
hospitality,  the  unfurling  of  the  standard,  the 
marches  and  counter-marches  of  civil  war- 
fare ;  the  Court  at  Oxford,  with  its  narrow- 
ing circle  of  the  loyal  and  true,  stanch  Or- 
mond's  noble  brow,  hot  Rupert's  towering 
form,  Goring's  long  love-locks,  and  stout  old 
Astley's  honest  war-worn  face  ;  then  the  mid- 
night bivouac  and  the  morning  alarm,  the 
sweeping  charge,  the  thrilling  war-cry,  the 
shattered  rout  of  Naseby's  fatal  field ;  a  pris- 
oner, still  a  king,  at  Ilolmby  House,  Hampton 
Court,  Carisbrooke  Castle,  Windsor  itself; 
the  poor  bird  beating  its  wings  more  and  more 
hopelessly  against  the  bars  of  each  successive 
cage ;  to  end  in  Bradshaw's  pitiless  frown  and 
the  final  sentence  read  out  to  consenting  hun- 
dreds in  Westminster  Hall.  Ay,  it  ivas  reality, 
after  all,  else  why  this  sombre  apartment,  with 
its  barred  doors  and  lofty  window-sills  ?  why 
the  sad  faces  of  his  few  personal  attendants  ? 
why  the  rude  oath  and  jest,  and  clang  of  arms 
in  the  adjoining  guardroom  ?  above  all,  why 
the  chill,  dull  foreboding,  creeping  and  cur- 
dling even  round  his  brave  heart,  the  stunned 
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consciousness  that  to-morrow  he  must  be  in 
another  woi'ld  ? 

It  is  a  splendid  pageant,  truly,  that  of  a 
king's  life ;  yet  perhaps  at  the  extreme  hour 
its  scenes  appear  no  whit  more  important,  no 
whit  more  satisfactory  to  look  back  upon,  than 
those  Avhich  flit  through  the  brain  of  a  beggar, 
laying  him  down  to  die  homele.=s  by  the  way- 
side. 

It  was  ])itiful  to  see  the  children  as  they 
came  gently  into  their  father's  presence.  On 
each  little  face  there  was  a  dim  prescience  of 
evil,  a  dread  of  something  felt  but  not  under- 
stood—  fear  for  themselves,  sorrow  for  him, 
although  they  knew  not  why,  mingled  with 
childish  wonderment,  not  altogether  painful, 
and  interest,  and  awe. 

Charles  had  need  of  all  his  fortitude  now. 
He  took  the  princess  lovingly  on  his  knee, 
and  the  child  looked  up  wistfully  and  fondly 
in  his  face.  Something  that  crossed  it  caused 
her  to  burst  out  a-crying,  and  she  hid  her  wet 
face  on  her  father's  shoulder  in  a  passion  of 
tears.  Her  little  brother,  frightened  at  her 
distress,  wept  plentifully  for  company.  The' 
rough  soldiers  in  the  guardroom  had  rather 
have  fronted  the  king's  culverins  at  point- 
blank  distance,  than  entered  that  chamber 
sanctified  by  sorrow.  They  herded  together 
as  far  as  might  be  from  the  door,  and  if  they 
exchanged  words  it  was  not  above  their 
breath. 

The  king  took  his  few  diamond  ornaments 
from  the  table. 

"  My  cliildren,"  said  he,  "  behold  all  the 
wealth  I  have  it  now  in  my  power  to  give 
you." 

AVith  that  he  placed  the  gauds  in  their 
little  hands,  reserving  only  a  "  Geoi-ge,"  cut 
in  an  onyx  and  set  with  diamonds,  the  which 
he  wore  on  his  breast,  like  a  ti'ue  knight,  as 
he  walked  steadfastly  to  death  on  the  mor- 
row. 

Then  he  blessed  them  with  a  father's  bless- 
ing. "  My  children,"  said  Charles,  "  I  shall 
be  with  you  no  more ;  you  will  never  again 
see  your  earthly  father  in  this  world.  But 
you  have  a  Father  in  heaven  of  whom  none 
can  rob  you.  To  him  I  commend  you  —  to 
him  I  bid  you  commend  yourselves.  Observe 
your  duty  to  the  queen  your  mother.  Swerve 
never  in  your  loyalty  to  the  prince  j'our  broth- 
er, who  is,  and  who  always  must  be,  my 
rightful  successor.  Fear  not  the  face  of  man ; 
fear  only  to  do  evil  in  the  sight  of  Heaven. 
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Farewell,  my  childi-en !  Be  comforted,  and 
farewell ! " 

Then  lifting  his  little  son  upon  his  knee,  a 
boy  that  could  scarce  speak  plain,  he  bade 
him  for  the  love  of  his  father  never  to  sup- 
plant either  of  his  brothers ;  never  to  believe 
that  he  could  be  a  rightful  sovereign  while 
they  lived ;  never  to  allow  wicked,  designing 
men  to  tempt  him  to  the  throne ;  and  the 
little  one  understood  him,  and  kindled  as  he 
spoke,  lisping  out  that  he  never  would  — 

"  I  will  be  torn  in  pieces  first ! "  said  the 
sturdy  child.  So  he  dismissed  them;  and 
calling  them  back  once  more,  folded  them 
in  one  long,  parting  embrace,  and  blessed 
them  for  the  last  time.  Then  he  turned 
away  to  the  window ;  and  when  the  door 
closed  upon  them  it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
bitterness  of  death  was  past. 

Good  Bishop  Juxon  was  then  admitted  to 
the  royal  presence,  and  Charles  Stuart's  last 
evening  on  earth  was  passed  in  penitence  and 
trustful  prayer. 

Henry  Brampton's  suspense  was  becoming 
too  painful  to  endure ;  but  the  welcome  order 
came  at  last,  and  our  Cavalier  found  himself 
once  more  on  the  eve  of  one  of  those  desper- 
ate enterprises  in  which  it  was  his  destiny  to 
be  continually  engaged ;  in  which,  indeed,  he 
seemed  now  only  to  live.  Personal  danger 
had  for  long  been  a  stimulant  of  which  he 
could  ill  forego  the  use,  and  it  had  become 
his  normal  existence  to  work  in  a  perpetual 
plot  on  the  king's  behalf. 

With  a  brutality  which  was  hardly  charac- 
teristic even  of  that  stern  commandant,  Hack- 
er had  issued  an  order  that  two  musketeers 
should  remain  in  the  prisoner's  chamber  the 
"whole  night  previous  to  his  execution  ;  and  it 
was  with  a  deep,  thrilling  sense  of  triumph 
that  Brampton  heard  his  assumed  name  read 
out  by  the  corporal  of  the  guard  as  selected 
for  this  otherwise  unwelcome  duty.  As  he 
ran  over  in  his  own  mind  the  arrangements 
he  had  completed  —  the  adherents  on  whom 
he  could  calculate  as  sufficiently  numerous  to 
overpower  any  refractory  sentinel ;  the  coach 
which  was  in  waiting  night  after  night,  on 
some  pretext  or  another,  in  the  Mall ;  the  re- 
lays of  the  best  horses  then  in  England,  fur- 
nished from  many  a  nobleman  and  gentle- 
man's stable,  stationed  at  short  intervals  along 
a  direct  and  unfrequented  cross  country  road 
to  the  coast ;  the  raking  corvette,  that  stood 
off  and  on  from  an  obscure  seaport  dming  the 
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day,  and  coming  into  harbor  at  night,  was 
kept  ready  at  any  hour  to  trip  her  anchor, 
shake  out  her  topsail,  and,  fair  wind  or  foul, 
beat  out  to  sea ;  the  disguise  prepared  for  the 
well-known  person  of  the  king;  nay,  the  very 
papers  which  should  vouch  for  his  assumed 
character  in  case  he  were  stopped  at  any  of 
the  numerous  armed  posts  prevading  the 
country,  and  for  which  friends  in  high  places 
had  actually  procured  the  impression  of  the 
new  parliamentary  seal,  with  the  English 
arms  and  the  Irish  harp,  and  the  inscription, 
"  In  the  first  yccu*  of  fi'eedom,  by  God's  bless- 
ing restored  ; "  —  as  he  ran  over  all  these  well- 
assorted  arrangements  in  his  mind,  he  felt 
that  the  moment  could  no  longer  be  delayed, 
and  that  now  or  never  he  must  make  proof 
of  the  inferior  instruments  with  the  assistance 
of  which  his  plan  must  necessarily  be  carried 
out. 

One  by  one  he  sounded  them  in  different 
corners  of  the  guardroom ;  one  by  one  he 
found  them,  as  he  had  anticipated,  men  ready 
to  undertake  any  measure,  however  desper- 
ate, for  an  adequate  consideration.  All  of 
them  loved  adventure  for  its  own  sake ;  none 
of  them  were  inaccessible  to  a  bribe. 

There  was  something  about  Brampton,  too, 
that  made  its  waj^  rapidly  with  men  —  a  certain 
womanly  kindliness  which,  joined  to  obvious 
daring  and  reckless  contempt  for  conse- 
quences, has  an  unspeakable  charm  for  the 
grosser  sex  —  had  invested  him  with  a  higli  de- 
gree of  interest  in  those  untutored  minds ;  and 
the  stories  they  told  each  other  of  his  miraculous 
adventures  and  romantic  crimes  on  the  Span- 
ish Main  and  elsewhere  —  stories  wliich  orig- 
inated solely  in  tlieir  own  imaginations  —  had 
surrounded  him  with  a  halo  of  renown  and 
mystery  by  which  they  were  completely  daz- 
zled. He  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of 
this  spurious  fascination.  Singly  and  collect- 
ively he  bound  them  by  an  oath  to  do  his 
bidding,  whatever  it  might  be,  for  that  one 
night ;  and  pledged  himself  equally  solemnly 
to  endow  them  severally  with  sums  which,  to 
private  soldiers,  represented  unheard-of  afilu- 
ence  on  the  morrow.  His  own  patrimony  was 
wellnigh  exhausted,  it  is  true,  but  the  king's 
adherents  had  not  yet  been  completely  rooted 
out  of  the  land.  Broken,  dispersed,  seques- 
tered, ruined  as  was  the  Cavaher  party,  he  had 
no  fear  that  the  money  would  not  be  forth- 
coming. When  Brampton  belted  on  his  ban- 
doliers, and  shouldered  his  musket,  to  take 
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his  post  in  the  king's  bedroom,  his  heart 
bounded  under  his  buff-coat  to  think  that  at 
last  he  had  saved  his  sovereign. 

Good  Bishop  Juxon  had  taken  leave  of  his 
beloved  master  for  the  niglit ;  faithful  Her- 
bert had  prepared  the  pallet  on  which,  as  an 
act  of  especial  favor  to  the  prisoner,  he  was 
permitted  to  repose  by  the  king's  bedside. 
Charles  had  completed  his  usual  devotions, 
and  had  busied  himself  in  the  observance  of 
all  the  accustomed  minufice  of  his  toilet,  as 
though  it  -were  but  one  of  the  many  ordinary 
evenings  which  lead  up  surely  and  succes- 
sively to  the  last.  When  he  was  ready  to 
undress  he  seemed  to  indulge  in  a  short  inter- 
val of  contemplative  repose — calm,  resigned, 
nay,  even  hopeful,  hke  a  man  who  is  about  to 
undertake  a  joiu-ney  on  which  he  has  long 
speculated,  and  for  which,  now  that  his  de- 
parture is  near  at  hand,  he  has  neither  re- 
pugnance nor  fear.  Herbert  busied  himself 
about  diverse  matters  in  the  chamber,  to  hide 
his  troubled  countenance  and  overflowing 
eyes,  which  the  king  observing,  spoke  to  him 
cheerfully  and  with  a  smile,  bidding  him 
rouse  himself  at  an  early  hour  the  following 
morning,  "  for,"  said  Charles,  "  I  must  be 
astir  betimes ;  I  have  a  great  work  to  do  to- 
morrow." 

The  attached  servant's  fortitude  here  gave 
way  completely,  and  clasping  his  master's 
hand  to  his  bosom,  he  burst  into  a  passion  of 
grief. 

"  Nay,"  said  the  king,  "  be  comforted ;  to- 
moiTow  will  be  a  day  of  rejoicing  rather  than 
of  sorrow.  Is  it  not  my  second  marriage- 
day  ?  To-morrow  I  would  be  as  trim  as  may 
be,  for  before  night  I  hope  to  be  espoused  to 
my  blessed  Jesus." 

For  even  now,  on  the  verge  of  eternity, 
trifling  matters  wrested  their  share  of  atten- 
tion from  the  grief  of  the  one  and  the  pre- 
occupation of  the  other.  Herbert  asked  his 
master  what  clothes  he  would  be  pleased  to 
wear  on  the  morrow,  and  the  warrior-spirit 
of  the  old  English  kings  flashed  up  for  the 
last  time,  tempered  but  not  extinguished  by 
\he  resignation  of  the  Christian — 

"  Let  me  have  a  shirt  on  more  than  ordi- 
nary," said  Charles,  "  by  reason  the  season 
is  so  sharp  as  may  probably  make  me  shake, 
which  some  observers  will  imagine  proceeds 
from  fear.  I  would  have  no  such  imputation  ; 
I  fear  not  death  ;  death  is  not  terrible  to  me. 
I  bless  my  God  I  am  prepared !  "    These  last 
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words  the  king  uttered  in  a  low,  devout,  and 
solemn  tone.  He  had  done  with  every  thing 
now,  on  this  side  of  eternity. 

Yet  is  hfe  passing  sweet,  even  to  him  who 
has  most  manned  himself  for  its  loss ;  and  one 
more  trial  was  in  store  for  the  prisoner  ere 
the  gates  of  earthly  hope  were  closed  upon 
him  forever.  A  loud  knock  was  heard  at  the 
door  of  his  apartment,  and  without  waiting 
for  permission  to  enter,  a  file  of  musketeers 
marched  steadily  into  the  room,  and  stationed 
themselves  one  on  each  side  of  the  king's 
couch. 

In  vain  Herbert  stormed  and  expostulated ; 
in  vain  he  threatened  the  vengeance  of  the 
colonel,  the  general,  the  council,  and  the  par- 
liament: the  soldiers  had  their  orders,  they 
said ;  and  the  king,  calming  his  servant's  in- 
dignation, gently  bade  him  be  still  and  sub- 
mit with  patience,  as  he  did  himself,  to  this 
last  indignity. 

One  of  the  musketeers  seemed  stupefied 
with  drink,  as  was  indeed  the  case,  and  re- 
mained like  a  statue  on  his  post ;  but  the  door 
had  scarcely  closed  upon  the  stir  and  clang 
of  the  guardroom  ere  the  other,  flinging  his 
musket  on  the  floor,  was  prostrate  at  the 
king's  feet,  covering  his  hand  with  kisses,  and 
pouring  forth  expressions  of  loyalty  and  de- 
votion such  as  the  sovereign  had  not  heard 
for  many  a  long  month.  Despite  the  flaxen 
curls  and  the  dyed  skin,  the  king  recognized 
him  at  once ;  and  to  the  Cavalier's  hurried 
entreaties  that  he  would  save  himself,  as  he 
poured  forth  a  torrent  of  explanations  and 
adjurations  that  not  an  instant  was  to  be  lost, 
did  but  reply — 

"  It  was  hke  thee,  Humphrey  Bosville,  bold, 
gallant  heart!  —  loyal  to  the  last.  It  is  no 
fault  of  thine  that  Charles  Stuart  must  wear 
no  more  an  earthly  crown.  But  it  is  not  to 
be.  Listen,  good  Bosville  ;  already  they  are 
changing  the  guard  in  the  ante-room.  Thy 
plot  hath  failed  thee  even  at  the  eleventh 
hour.  God  grant  they  may  not  have  sus- 
pected thee  and  thy  comrades.  Siu-ely,  ere 
this  time  to-morrow  enough  blood  will  have 
been  shed.  Fare  thee  weU  forcA'er,  my  tru- 
est, bravest  servant.  It  is  the  will  of  God — 
God's  will  be  done  ! " 

It  was  indeed  too  true.  The  last  chance 
had  failed,  like  aU  the  rest.  No  sooner  had 
Lieutenant-General  Cromwell  been  informed 
of  Hacker's  directions  that  the  prisoner's  last 
hours  should  be  subject  to  intrusion,  than  he 
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rescinded  tlie  brutal  order ;  but  the  practised 
warrior  at  the  same  time  commanded  that 
the  guard  in  the  ante-room  should  be  relieved 
every  four  hours,  and  that  the  same  men 
should  not  be  warned  twice  for  this  duty 
until  after  the  execution — thus  nullifj-ing  any 
attempt  at  tampering  with  the  soldiers'  fidel- 
ity, unless  the  seducer  was  prepared  to  cor- 
rupt the  whole  regiment. 

Humphrey  had  but  time  to  resume  his 
arms  and  his  soldier-like  attitude,  when  he 
was  recalled  to  his  comrades  in  the  ante- 
room, and  with  them  marched  back  to  his 
regimental  quarters.   Pie  carried  off  with  him. 
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however,  one  of  the  king's  gloves,  which 
Charles,  with  his  accustomed  kindliness  in 
trifles,  had  taken  from  the  table*  and  slipped 
into  his  hand  as  he  bade  him  farewell.  That 
glove  was  treasured  by  Bosville's  descendants 
as  the  most  precious  relic  of  his  house. 

At  the  roll-call  on  the  following  morning 
some  dozen  or  so  of  Hacker's  musketeers 
were  missing  Amongst  the  deserters  was 
one  Henry  Brampton,  of  whom  no  further 
intelligence  was  ever  obtained,  though,  unlike 
the  rest,  he  had  left  his  buff-coat,  his  arms 
and  accoutrements,  for  the  benefit  of  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  ranks. 


CHAPTER   XLII. — "  THE   WHITE   KING.' 


With  grave  and  doubting  looks  the  people 
in  the  streets  asked  each  other  if  it  would  real- 
ly be  ?  In  twos  and  threes,  and  small,  distinct 
groups,  they  conversed  in  low  tones,  glanc- 
ing anxiously  now  towards  St.  James',  now 
in  the  direction  of  Whitehall.  No  crowd  was 
collected,  no  circulation  stopped.  Ere  a  knot 
of  persons,  gathering  like  a  snowball,  could 
exceed  a  score,  they  found  themselves  insen- 
sibly dispersed  and  moving  on.  Compact 
bodies  of  soldiers,  horse  and  foot,  paraded  to 
and  fro  in  all  directions,  whilst  St.  James' 
Park  was  lined  with  a  double  row  of  musket- 
eers, in  review  order,  their  drums  beating, 
their  colors  flying,  and  their  ranks  opened. 
OfBcers  and  mem  wore  a  grave,  determined 
air ;  there  was  little  of  triumph,  much  of  sor- 
row, in  their  honest  English  faces.  The  day 
had  broken  gloomily  enough  —  not  a  ray  of 
sunshine  lighted  the  lowering  sky.  The  wind 
swept  up  the  streets,  and  across  the  open  Mall, 
in  moaning,  fitful  gusts,  and  it  was  bitter  cold. 
Masons  had  been  knocking  and  scraping  all 
night  long  at  the  wall  of  the  banqueting- 
house  in  Whitehall,  and  carpenters  in  paper 
caps  had  concluded  their  work  in  front  of  the 
king's  palace.  The  multitude  looked  up  at 
that  solemn  fabric  which  a  dull,  stupefied  air. 
It  was  the  scaffold. 

One  man  amongst  the  crowd  in  St.  James' 
Park,  habited  in  the  dress  of  a  plain  country 
gentleman,  and  muffled  in  a  sombre-colored 
cloak,  was  recognized  by  several  of  the  offi- 
cers and  men  on  duty.  They  would  have  ac- 
costed him,  but  he  shunned  all  their  greetings, 
and  exchanged  not  a  word  with  any  of  them. 
His  countenance  bore  the  impress  of  a  deep 
sadness  and  contrition,  his  very  gait  was  that 


of  one  who  is  bowed  down  by  sorrow  and  re- 
morse. Though  he  had  thrown  up  his  part, 
Gtorge  Effingham  had  come  to  see  the  end 
of  the  tragedy  played  out. 

The  moments  seemed  to  move  like  lead  to 
the  expectant  thousands,  perhaps  to  One  they 
passed  more  swiftly,  perhaps  even  he  could 
have  wished  the  agony  of  expectation  were 
over  at  last. 

Many  a  false  alarm,  many  a  stir  about  St. 
James',  caused  every  head  to  turn  in  that  di- 
rection ;  but  the  drums  beat  up  at  last,  the 
colors  flew  out  once  more,  the  long  line  of 
soldiers  brought  their  firelocks  to  the  "  shoul- 
der," and  in  the  open  space  between  their 
ranks  a  small  group  of  persons  moved  slowly, 
solemnly,  steadily  towards  the  place  of  doom. 

The  good  bishop  on  his  right  hand  trem- 
bled like  a  leaf.  Herbert's  face  was  blanched 
and  swollen  with  weeeping;  even  the  par- 
liamentary colonel  who  attended  him,  drilled 
soldier  though  he  was,  marched  not  with  so 
firm  a  step  as  He. 

Ay,  look  at  him  well,  George  Effingham; 
you  have  not  been  so  near  him  since  he  re- 
viewed your  squadron,  on  the  eve  of  New- 
bury ;  was  his  eye  brighter,  his  mien  more 
stately  when  he  sat  on  his  charger,  in  maU 
and  plate,  before  your  drawn  swords,  than  it 
is  now  ?  Look  at  him  well ;  would  you  ever 
have  deserted  his  service  had  you  thought  it 
would  come  to  this  ? 

As  the  king  passed  on,  the  musketeers  on 
either  side  wheeled  up  behind  him,  closing  in 
their  ranks  and  forming  an  impassable  barrier 
to  the  multitude  in  the  rear.  By  favor  of  a 
stalwart  sergeant  who  had  served  in  his  own 
stand  of  pikes  at  Naseby,  Effingham  was  per- 
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mitterl  to  advance  with  this  unbroken  column. 
An  inexpressible  fascination  compelled  him 
to  see  out  the  end  of  that  which  his  very  soul 
abhorred. 

On  arriving  at  Whitehall,  his  majesty  passed 
along  the  galleries  to  his  bed-chamber,  where 
he  halted  for  a  while  to  take  a  short  interval 
of  repose.  Here  he  was  served  with  a  mor- 
sel of  bread  and  a  goblet  of  claret  wine,  upon 
a  silver  salver.  Charles  broke  off  a  corner  of 
the  manchet  and  drank  from  the  cup.  Her- 
bert, meanwhile,  gave  to  the  bishop  a  white 
satin  cap  which  he  bad  in  readiness  for  his 
master,  he  could  not  endui-e  to  see  him  under 
the  axe  of  the  executioner. 

It  was  now  time.  Colonel  Hacker,  who 
was  in  attendance,  and  on  whose  stern  nature 
the  patience  and  dignity  of  the  royal  suffer- 
er had  made  no  slight  impi-ession,  knocked 
respectfully  at  the  chamber  door.  It  was  the 
signal  of  leave-taking.  Herbert  and  the  bish- 
op sank  on  their  knees  before  their  sovereign, 
covering  his  hand  with  kisses.  The  latter, 
old  and  infirm,  bowed  down  moreover  with 
excessive  grief,  had  scai'cely  strength  to  rise 
again.  Gentle  and  kindly  to  the  last,  Chai-les 
helped  the  prelate  up  with  his  own  hand. 
He  bade  the  door  be  opened,  and  followed 
the  colonel  out  with  the  free  step  and  the 
majestic  bearing  of  an  English  king. 

The  galleries  and  banqueting-house  wei'e 
lined  with  soldiers.  Firm  and  unwavering, 
they  stood  upon  their  posts,  but  those  war- 
like faces  bore  an  expression  of  unusual  de- 
jection ;  glances  of  pity,  changing  fast  to  ad- 
miration and  even  reverence,  were  cast  upon 
the  king  from  under  their  steel  headpieces, 
and  the  duty  was  evidently  little  to  the  minds 
of  those  frank,  bold  men.  They  had  con- 
fronted him  in  battle,  thoy  had  fought  him, 
and  beaten  him,  and  reviled  him,  but  they  had 
never  thought  it  was  to  end  like  this ! 

Men  and  women  crowded  in  behind  them, 
peering  and  peeping  under  their  elbows  and 
between  their  heads  at  the  doomed  monarch. 
Fervent  expressions  of  loyalty  and  good-will 
greeted  him  from  these  by-standers  —  expres- 
sions not  rebuked,  nay,  sometimes  even  echoed 
b/  the  very  guards  who  kept  them  back. 

"  God  bless  your  majesty ! "  exclaimed 
George  Effingham,  in  loud,  fearless  tones, 
baring  his  head  at  the  same  time  with  studied 
reverence. 

The  blessing  was  caught  up  and  repeated 
by  many  a  broken  voice,  and  the  king,  re- 
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turning  the  salutation,  looked  his  old  officer 
kindly  and  steadily  in  the  face.  Whether  he 
recognized  him  or  not,  George  was  the  hap- 
pier f(jr  that  glance  during  his  lifetime. 

He  would  fain  have  remained  near  him 
now,  would  fain  have  done  him  homage  and 
returned  to  his  allegiance  even  at  the  block, 
but  the  press  became  more  and  more  resist- 
less, and  he  was  swept  away  by  the  crowd  to 
a  distance  fi-om  which  he  could  with  difficulty 
watch  the  last  actions  and  catch  the  last  words 
of  the  king  against  whom  he  had  rebelled. 

He  saw  him  emerge  uj)on  the  fatal  plat- 
form with  the  same  dignified  bearing,  the 
same  firm  step.  He  saw  him  expostulate  for 
an  instant  with  those  around  him  as  he  asked 
for  a  higher  block,  that  he  might  not  stoop 
lower  than  became  a  Stuart  even  in  his  death. 
He  could  see,  though  he  could  not  hear,  that 
the  king  was  speaking  with  animated  gestures 
in  vindication  of  his  conduct  throughout  the 
war ;  but  the  royal  voice  rose  audibly  with  the 
last  sentence  it  ever  spoke  on  earth,  and  every 
syllable  struck  loud  and  distinct  as  a  trum- 
pet-blast, while  it  declared  in  the  face  of  earth 
and  heaven,  — 

"  I  have  a  good  cause  —  I  have  a  gracious 
God,  and  I  will  say  no  more  I " 

Had  Effingham  lived  to  a  hundred,  he 
could  never  have  forgotten  the  picture  that 
was  then  stamped  indelibly  on  his  brain.  For 
many  a  year  after  he  never  shut  his  eyes  that 
it  did  not  present  itself  in  all  the  firm  strokes 
and  glowing  colors  of  reality.  The  sea  of 
white  faces  upturned  and  horror  bound,  as 
the  face  of  one  man  —  the  spars  and  props 
of  the  scaffold  —  the  little  groups  that  broke 
its  level  line  —  the  sparrow  that  flitted  across 
his  vision  and  diverted  his  eye  and  his  thoughts 
for  an  instant  even  then  —  the  bishop's  white 
rochet  and  the  parliamentary  colonel's  bur- 
nished helmet  —  the  masked  headsman's  gi- 
gantic figure  and  clean,  sharp  outline  of  the 
axe  —  the  satin  doublet  and  the  veiled  head 
bowed  down  upon  the  block  —  the  out- 
stretched hand  that  gave  the  signal  — 
*  *  *  «  * 

Effingham  was  a  brave,  stout  soldier,  but 
he  grew  sick  and  faint,  and  turned  his  eyes 
awa)'.  A  hollow  groan,  more  terrible,  more 
ominous  in  its  stifled  earnestness,  than  the 
loudest  shout  that  ever  shook  the  heavens, 
told  how  Charles  the  First  had  been  behead- 
ed, and  the  reaction  that  placed  Charles  the 
Second  on  the  throne  had  already  commenced. 
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And  one  more  scene  closed  the  eventM  drama. 
The  faithful  servants  -who  had  attended  him 
to  the  threshold  of  eternity,  did  not  desert 
bis  mortal  remains  when  he  had  passed 
its  petal.  The  parliament  was  memorial- 
ized and  petitioned  till  that  body,  already 
startled  at  what  it  had  done,  gave  permis- 
sion for  his  burial.  The  decency  and  re- 
spect that  had  too  often  been  refused  the  liv- 
inof  monarch  were  not  denied  to  his  senseless 
corpse.  It  was  brought  from  St.  James'  to 
Windsor  in  a  hearse  with  six  horses,  like  that 
of  any  private  gentleman,  and  attended  by 
four  mourning  coaches,  and  the  remnant  of 
his  majesty's  household.  The  service  for  the 
burial  of  the  dead  appointed  by  the  Church 
of  England,  was  not  permitted  to  be  read ; 
but  good  Bishop  Juxon,  stanch  to  his  post 
eA'en  when  all  was  lost,  stood  ready  with  the 
prayer-book  in  his  hand  to  have  used  the 
prescribed  ritual.     In   a  vault   at  Windsor 
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Castle  —  his  own  old  Windsor  —  amongst  his 
kingly  ancestors,  he  was  laid  in  his  last  rest- 
ing-place. A  few  high-born  Cavaliers  chose 
the  spot  for  his  burial;  a  few  devoted  servants 
attended  the  obsequies  of  the  master  whom 
they  loved.  He  lay,  like  a  true  knight,  in 
St.  George's  Hall,  with  the  banners  of  the 
noblest  order  of  chivalry  waving  over  him, 
and  the  winter  sunbeams  struggling  through 
the  emblazoned  windows  to  gild  his  rest. 
When  they  canied  him  thence  to  the  vault 
wherein  he  was  to  lie,  the  sky  that  had  been 
bright  and  serene  clouded  over;  a  heavy 
storm  of  snow  came  on,  and  fell  so  fast  that 
it  covered  cofEn  and  hangings  and  pall  with 
a  pure  and  spotless  robe  —  fit  emblem  of  his 
innocence  who  slept  so  sound  beneath. 

The  mourners  looked  significantly  in  each 
other's  faces,  and  so  they  bore  the  white  king 
reverently  to  his  grave. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. — A   GRIM   PEXITEXT. 


It  is  never  too  late  to  make  reparation  for 
evil,  and  George  Efiingham,  although  he  had 
put  it  off  till  the  eleventh  hour,  felt  a  stern 
satisfaction  in  remembering  that  he  had 
thrown  up  his  appointment  on  the  king's 
condemnation,  and  that  he  at  least  was  guilt- 
less of  Charles  Stuart's  death. 

His  case  was  not  unlike  that  of  other  pow- 
erfiil  champions  of  his  party.  Many  a  grim 
Pm-itan,  though  prepared  to  resist  with  the 
strong  hand  and  to  the  deatli  all  assumption 
of  irresponsible  power,  all  aggressive  interfer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  crown,  shrank  with 
horror  from  so  desperate  a  measure  as  the 
sentence  of  his  sovereign  to  a  criminal's  death 
upon  the  scaffold,  turned  away  with  disgust 
from  those  who  had  completed  the  ghastly 
work  when  it  was  over.  The  very  men  who 
had  fronted  him  so  boldly  in  battle  enter- 
tained a  certain  respect  for  the  brave  antago- 
nist they  had  defeated,  and  the  soldier-like  feel- 
ing with  wliich  years  of  warfare  had  saturated 
their  English  hearts,  especially  revolted  from 
the  slaughter  in  cold  blood  of  a  vanquished 
foe.  Fairfax  himself —  "  the  general"  as  he 
■was  then  termed  par  excellence  by  his  party, 
and  supposed  at  that  juncture  to  be  the  most 
powerful  man  in  England  —  was  not  aware 
of  the  execution  till  it  was  over ;  but  Fairfax 
could  not  have  stopped  it  even  had  he  known 
in  time,  for  with  all  his  prestige  and  all  his 
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powerful  as  he.  The  deed  was  now  fairly 
done,  and  Effingham,  shocked,  repentant,  and 
sick  at  heart,  resolved  to  bear  arms  no  more. 

It  is  a  serious  matter  for  a  man  of  middle 
age  —  by  middle  age  we  do  not  mean  thirty, 
or  forty,  or  fifty,  or  any  term  of  actual  years, 
but  simply  that  period  at  which  the  bloom  is 
off  the  fruit  once  for  all  —  it  is  a  serious  mat- 
ter, we  insist,  for  such  an  one  to  have  lost  his 
profession.  A  foiiune  kicked  down  can  be 
built  up  again ;  like  a  child's  house  of  cards, 
the  same  skill,  the  same  labor,  and  the  same 
patience,  will  not  fail  to  erect  a  similarfabric, 
while  those  who  have  studied  most  deeply  the 
enjoyment  of  wealth  affirm  that  the  pleasure 
of  rno/.;??*/ money  far  exceeds  that  of  spending 
it.  Friends  may  fail  or  die,  old  and  tried 
friends,  but  tlie  gap  they  leave  closes  of  itself 
far  sooner  than  we  coidd  have  supposed  pos- 
sible, and  although  we  cannot  quite 

"  Go  to  the  coiFee-hoTise  and  take  another," 
we  resign  ourselves  to  the  inevitable  with 
sufficient  calmness,  and  go  on  much  as  we  did 
before.  Even  a  lost  love  may  be  replaced ; 
or  should  the  old  wound  be  too  deep  to  stanch, 
we  cover  it  up  and  hide  it  away,  ashamed,  as 
well  we  may  be,  to  own  an  incurable  sore. 
But  the  profession,  if  redly  a  profession,  is  a 
part  of  the  man ;  other  privations  are  but 
forbidding  him   wine,   this  is  denying  him 
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water ;  it  is  an  cvery-day  want,  a  perpetual 
blank  that  irritates  liim  at  every  turn.  He 
.would  fain  be  in  mischief  rather  than  remain 
idle ;  be  doing  harm  rather  than  doing  noth- 
ing. 

EfEngham  was  very  restless,  very  unhappy. 
The  dull  despondency  of  resignation  that  had 
oppressed  him  for  so  many  months,  that  he 
had  soothed  and  blunted  with  constant  duty 
and  unremitting  labor,  was  indeed  gone,  but 
in  its  place  was  a  feverish  irritation,  a  morbid 
desire  for  change,  an  intense  thirst  for  happi- 
ness, which  is  of  itself  the  most  painful  of 
longings,  and  a  rebellious  encouragement  of 
that  discontent  which  asks  repiningly,  "  Why 
are  these  things  so  ?  "  He  could  not  forget 
Grace  Allonby,  that  was  the  truth;  worse 
still,  he  felt  that  he  would  not  If  he  could. 
To  deceive  another  is  often,  as  indeed  it  ought 
to  be,  a  task  of  considerable  difhculty;  to  de- 
ceive one's  self,  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world. 
One  knows  the  dupe  so  well,  his  petty  weak- 
nesses, his  contemptible  pliancy,  his  many 
faults,  which  he  cultivates  and  cherishes  as 
virtues.  It  is  a  poor  triumjih  truly  over  a 
disarmed  and  helpless  adversary,  so  we  do  it 
every  day. 

Effingham  considered  himself  a  proud  man ; 
it  was  the  quality  on  which  he  most  plumed 
himself.  Never  to  bow  his  loft}-  head  to  hu- 
man being,  never  to  yield  an  inch  of  his  self- 
sustaining  dignity,  this  was  his  idea  of  man- 
hood, this  was  the  character  he  had  trained 
himself  to  support.  Perhaps  it  was  for  his 
pride  *that  meek  Grace  Allonby  loved  him. 
Well  she  might.  She  had  humbled  it,  and 
put  her  little  foot  upon  it,  and  trod  it  into 
the  dust. 

After  his  last  interview  with  her,  this  pride 
forbade  him  ever  to  see  her  more.  Even 
after  he  heard  she  was  still  free,  after  gossip- 
ing Faith  had  poured  such  balm  unconsciously 
into  his  heart,  something  told  him  that  it  was 
notfor//»nto  sue  again,  that  he  must  leave 
ever)'  thing  now  to  her ;  and  that  as  she  did 
not  seem  anxious  to  communicate  with  him, 
and  he  was  determined  to  remain  stern  and 
immovable  towards  her,  the  probability  Avas 
that  they  would  never  meet  again. 

This  point  finally  settled,  it  was  no  wonder 
that  an  irresistiVjle  longing  came  over  him  to 
visit  Lord  Vaux  at  the  loclging  wherein  he 
lay  on  a  sick-bed  ;  to  request,  nay,  if  neces- 
sary to  (Jpmand,  an  Interview  with  Mistress 
Cave,  wlro  jjihabited  the  same  house  ;  not  to 
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shun — why  should  he  ? — the  presence  of  any 
other  lady  who  might  happen  to  be  with  them 
at  the  time.  That  would  indeed  be  ridicu- 
lous. It  would  look  as  though  there  were 
something  between  them,  as  though  she  could 
influence  proud  George  Effingham  in  anyone 
hair's-breadth  of  his  conduct,  as  though  he 
cared  for  her,  which  of  course,  he  did  not 
now — not  the  least  in  the  world — and  this 
was  the  proof.  Also  a  morbid  desire  came  to 
possess  him  of  justifying  his  conduct  before 
these  old  Royalist  friends,  of  disavowing  his 
share  in  the  king's  death,  a  crime  on  which 
they  must  look  with  unmitigated  horror,  and 
of  proving  to  them  that  though  a  strict  Puri- 
tan and  a  determined  adherent  of  the  parlia- 
ment in  its  previous  resistance,  he  was  no 
regicide  ;  nay,  he  was  now  no  rebel.  He  had 
but  fought  for  liberty,  not  revolution  ;  he  had 
opposed,  not  the  king,  but  the  king's  dishonest 
advisers.  Under  proper  restrictions,  he  would 
wish  to  see  the  monarchy  restored,  and  in  the 
person  of  the  late  king's  natural  successor. 
Certainly,  ho  was  no  rebel.  Sincere,  earnest 
George  Effingham  was  turning  sophist. 

He  was  turning  coxcomb,  too,  it  seemed, 
else  why  did  he  linger  so  long  over  his  prep- 
arations to  go  abroad  that  fine  winter's  morn- 
ing? Why  did  he  incline  his  sad-colored 
raiment  A'ith  so  much  care,  and  comb  out 
those  iron-gray  locks,  and  that  gi'izzled  beard 
with  such  an  unpleasant  consciousness  that 
he  was  indeed  turning  very  gray.  He  had 
not  heeded  his  appearance  for  years :  it  set 
him  well  now,  a  worn  and  broken  man,  to  be 
taking  thought  of  his  looks  like  a  girl.  He 
turned  from  the  mirror  with  a  grim,  sardonic 
smile,  but  he  smothered  a  sigh,  too,  as  he  re- 
called a  comely  brown  face  that  was  not  so 
bad  to  look  at  less  than  twenty  years  ago, 
and  he  wished,  he  knew  not  why,  he  had  it 
back  again  just  for  to-day.  Psha !  he  was  not 
going  wooing  now.  He  began  to  think  he 
was  turning  foolish.  Why  did  his  hand  shake 
so  as  he  tied  his  points,  and  at  that  early  hour 
why  so  restless  and  eager  to  be  off?  Then, 
although  the  day  was  fine  for  walking,  keen 
and  bracing  as  a  winter's  day  should  be,  Ef- 
fingham felt  very  hot  as  he  turned  the  corner 
of  that  street,  once  so  uninteresting  and  so 
undistinguished  from  the  thousand  and  one 
adjacent  streets,  its  fellows.  There  must 
have  been  some  peculiarity  In  the  street,  too, 
else  why  should  he  have  traversed  It  so  often, 
examining  its  diiferent  houses  so  minutely 
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ere  he  stopped  carelessly,  and  quite  by  acci- 
dent as  it  were,  at  the  one  he  sought  ?  It 
■was  re-assiu-ing,  however,  to  be  admitted  by 
Faith,  with  her  inspiriting  glances,  and  well- 
known  smile;  it  was  not  re-assuring  to  be 
turned  loose  in  an  empty  room,  to  await  my 
lord's  leisure,  on  whom,  by  a  pleasant  fiction, 
this  visit  was  supposed  to  be  made,  and  who, 
as  an  invalid,  could  scarcely  be  expected  to 
be  astir  at  half  after  nine  in  the  morning,  the 
early  hour,  even  for  those  early  times,  at 
which  George  arrived. 

How  the  room  reminded  him  of  that  other 
room  at  Oxford,  of  which  every  detail  was 
printed  so  indelibly  on  his  memory.  Pho- 
tography, forsooth,  is  no  invention  of  this  or 
any  other  centmy.  It  came  with  mankind 
fresh  and  perfect  upon  earth.  When  Adam 
left  the  garden  and  knew  he  should  see  it  no 
more,  he  took  with  him  into  the  dreary  waste 
of  the  outer  world  an  impression  of  his  Par- 
adise that  had  not  faded  when  his  eyes  were 
dim  and  his  years  had  numbered  nine  hun- 
dred one  score  and  ten.  Eve,  too,  carried 
another  in  her  aching  bosom,  though  she 
could  scarcely  see  it  through  her  tears.  Their 
children,  one  and  all,  possess  the  art  and  its 
appliances.  Effingham's  "  positive  "  was  no 
less  vivid  than  that  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

Men  inhabit  a  room  as  an  Arab  pitches  his 
tent  in  the  desert,  careful  only  of  immediate 
shelter  and  convenience,  as  a  place  that,  when 
they  have  left  it  and  done  with  it,  shall  know 
them  no  more.  Women,  on  the  contrary  — 
at  least  some  women,  and  these,  we  think,  are 
not  seldom  the  gentlest  and  most  lovable  of 
their  sex — seem  to  pervade  it,  as  it  were,  with 
their  influence,  though  for  the  time  they  may 
be  absent  indeed  in  the  body ;  shedding,  so  to 
speak,  an  atmosphere  of  beauty  and  refine- 
ment about  them  which  clings  around  the  place 
when  they  are  gone.  'Tis  an  old  hackneyed 
quotation,  though  none  the  worse  for  that, 
about  "  The  vase  in  which  roses  have  once 
been  distilled ; "  but  it  describes  as  poetically 
and  as  adequately  as  language  can,  the  charm 
we  all  know  so  well,  the  spell  that  a  loved  and 
loving  woman  casts  upon  the  threshold  of  her 
home. 

Mary  Cave  possessed  this  faculty  in  a  high 
degree.  Any  one  who  knew  Mary  intimate- 
ly could  tell  at  a  glance  on  entering  a  room 
whether  she  was  in  the  habit  of  stationing 
herself  there  ;  and  the  something  that  George 
recognized  here  in  the  London  lodging,  which 
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he  had  learned  to  appreciate  in  his  Oxford  ex 
periences,  was  but  one  of  the  many  attractions 
belonging  to  that  lady  of  which  he  had  never 
made  any  account.  Lover-like,  he  attributed 
it  all  to  Grace,  and  looked  round  the  apart- 
ment with  a  softening  eye,  believing  that  it  was 
here  she  sat  and  worked  and  pondererl ,  thinking 
perhaps  sometimes,  and  not  unkindly,  of  Mm. 

Poor  Grace  !  she  was  generally  too  restless 
now  to  sit  still  anywhere,  ^lien  not  occu- 
pied with  the  invalid,  to  whom  both  the  wo- 
men devoted  themselves  as  only  women  can, 
she  spent  most  of  her  time  in  wandering  to 
and  fro  about  the  house,  looking  out  of  all  the 
windows  that  commanded  the  street,  and  turn- 
ing away  from  them  as  if  she  expected  some- 
body who  never  came,  varying  thi.'^  dreary 
amusement  by  long  political  discussions  with 
her  friend,  in  which  she  sought  la  prove  the 
parliament  not  so  far  in  the  wrong,  shocking 
that  Cavalier  lady  much  by  the  disloyalty  of 
her  opinions,  which  seemed  to  incline  daily 
more  and  more  towards  Puritanism,  and  as 
Mary  told  her,  almost  with  indignation,  "  flat 
rebellion." 

Had  George  Effingham  known  all  this, 
perhaps  he  would  hardly  have  trembled  so 
ridiculously  as  he  stood  bending  his  sheathed 
rapier  about  unconsciously  in  that  sacred 
apartment.  No ;  he  was  a  bold  man,  George, 
and  he  loved  her  very  honestly.  It  would 
have  made  him  more  nervous  still. 

In  his  stirring  and  eventful  career  he  had 
faced  as  much  danger  as  most  men,  not  only 
the  open  dangers  of  the  battle  field,  which  to 
one  of  his  calibre  were  indeed  no  great  trial 
of  courage,  but  the  more  thrilling  hazards  of 
advanced  outposts,  night  attacks,  and  such 
uncertain  duties,  when  a  moment's  relaxation 
of  vigilance,  a  moment's  loss  of  coolness,  might 
not  only  have  destroyed  himself,  but  imper- 
illed the  very  existence  of  the  army  for  whose 
safety  he  was  answerable.  Never  in  his  whole 
life,  however  —  as  Geerge  once  confessed, 
many  a  long  day  afterwards  to  a  certain  in- 
dividual, who  received  the  confession  with 
happy  smiles,  melting  into  happier  tears  — 
never  before  en  picket,  with  Rupert  liover- 
ing  about  his  flanks  at  midnight,  or  detached 
with  a  handful  f^f  men  to  make  his  way  in 
broad  daylight  between  Goring's  keen-sighted 
vigilance  and  Astle5''s  uncnTing  tactics,  no,  not 
even  when  he  stood  face  to  face  with  old  Sir 
Giles  at  Nascby,  and  bore  the  brunt  of  that 
impetuous  charge  in  which  the  stout  knight 
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fell  wounded,  had  he  felt  his  lips  blanch  and 
his  heart  leap  to  his  mouth  as  tlicy  did  on  this 
eventful  day  simply  to  hear  a  light  footfall 
coming  along  the  passage,  and  a  gentle  hand 
lifting  the  latch  of  the  door. 

To  him  entered  no  more  important  a  per- 
sonage than  his  friend  Faith,  whose  sense  of 
the  ludicrous,  damped,  yet  not  altogether 
smothered,  by  the  grave  realities  of  matrimo- 
ny, was  sorely  tried  by  George's  open-mouthed 
expression  of  countenance,  denoting  any  thing 
but  coolness  or  self-command. 

"  My  lord  prays  the  general  will  excuse 
his  waiting  on  him  in  this  apartment,"  quoth 
Faith,  demurely,  "  and  begs  the  favor  of  his 
company  in  the  sick  chamber  to  which  his 
lordship  is  still  confined  ; "'  with  that  she  bade 
him  follow  her  guidance,  and  make  as  little 
noise  as  possible,  in  consideration  of  the  in- 
valid —  an  unnecessary  injunction  to  a  man 
who,  though  conscious  of  no  evil  intention, 
felt  already  hke  a  convicted  thief  George, 
however,  was  too  experienced  a  soldier  not 
to  recognize  the  inspiriting  influence  of  loco- 
motion ;  his  courage  came  gradually  back  as 
he  advanced  to  the  attack. 

She  was  in  the  room.  He  knew  it  some- 
how without  seeing  her.  He  was  conscious 
of  a  presence,  and  a  grave,  formal  courtesy 
and  the  old  stupefying  sensation  that  was  yet 
so  fascinating.  He  was  conscious  also  of  an- 
other lady,  pale  and  faded,  who  greeted  him 
with  statel}-  coldness,  and  of  the  suffering  no- 
bleman himself  reclining  languidly  on  his 
couch. 

Poor  George  Effingham!  they  were  drawn 
up  In  battle  order  to  receive  him,  horse,  foot, 
and  dragoons.  For  an  instant  he  was  coward 
enough  to  wish  he  hadn't  come  ! 

There  is  nothing  like  a  plunge  at  once  in 
medias  res  to  brace  the  nerves  for  an  en- 
counter. To  his  lordship's  distant  salutation, 
and  somewhat  haughty  inquiry  as  to  the  cause 
which  had  obtained  him  the  honor  of  the  gen- 
eral's visit,  though  he  could  not  forbear  add- 
ing, courteously  enough,  "  that  he  trusted  it 
was  to  give  them  some  opportunity  of  return- 
ing the  many  favors  they  had  i-eceived  fi-om 
the  parliamentary  officer  " —  George  replied 
with  manly  frankness  at  once,  "  that  he  had 
come  to  see  his  old  friends,  in  order  to  do 
himself  justice.  He  had  but  few  now,"  he 
said,  "  and  could  not  afford  to  lose  one  of 
them.  He  was  no  longer  in  a  position  either 
to  ask  or  to  confer  a  favor.     He  was  neither 
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a  general  now,  nor  an  officer  In  the  service 
of  the  parliament." 

The  party  looked  from  one  to  the  other  in 
some  perturbation.  Grace  turned  very  red 
and  very  white  again  in  less  than  a  second. 
Lord  Vaux  feebly  signed  to  the  ladies  to 
withdraw.  One  of  them  could  not,  and  the 
other  would  not,  see  the  signal.  An  embar- 
rassing silence  succeeded :  the  three  were  at 
what  is  termed  a  "  dead-lock." 

Maiy  was  the  first  to  break  it.  He  quite 
started  at  her  voice  ;  It  was  so  changed  from 
the  full,  steady  tones  he  remembered ;  he 
looked  attentively  in  her  face,  and  was  sorry 
to  see  how  time  and  grief  had  altered  her. 
It  was  a  beautiful  face  still,  but  it  had  lost 
forever  the  rounded  outlines  and  the  bright 
comeliness  of  youth. 

"  We  are  glad  to  know  that  It  Is  so,"  said 
Mary,  assuming  for  the  nonce  the  old  queen- 
ly air  that  sat  so  well  upon  her.  "  You  can 
understand  our  feelings.  You  see  our  loyalty 
is  no  whit  shaken  even  now.  Mourning  for 
him  as  we  do,  ay,  even  In  our  outward 
garb  "  —  she  glanced  as  she  spoke  at  her  own 
dress,  for  all  there  were  in  the  deepest  black 
—  "how  Is  It  possible  for  -us  to  forgive  his 
murderers  ?  Had  you  come  here  with  the 
king's  blood  on  your  hands,  George  Effing- 
ham, not  one  of  us  could  have  spoken  a  kind 
word  to  you  again." 

Grace  looked  up  at  him  with  one  rapid, 
speaking  glance ;  the  next  Instant  her  eyes 
v/ere  fixed  Intently  on  the  floor.  She  at  least 
would  listen  to  his  justification  with  no  un- 
favorable ear. 

In  a  few  manly,  simple  words  George  told 
his  tale.  Addressing  himself  to  the  old  Cava- 
lier nobleman,  he  detailed  his  early  experi- 
ences of  the  royal  army  and  the  royal  party, 
his  scruples  of  conscience,  his  change  of  faith, 
the  moral  obligation  he  felt  to  join  the  cham- 
pions of  libertj-,  and  the  contagious  enthusi- 
asm kindled  In  his  mind  by  their  religious 
zeal.  Without  dwelling  on  his  own  deeds  or 
his  own  feelings,  he  confined  himself  to  a 
simple  narrative  of  facts,  relating  how  he  had 
served  his  country  and  his  party  at  once; 
how  he  had  mitigated  the  rigorous  measures 
of  the  parliament  towards  the  Royalists,  as  In- 
deed they  themselves  knew,  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power ;  and  how  even  at  the  very  last  he 
had  gone  to  Cromwell  with  his  commission  in 
his  hand,  and  protesting  against  the  sacrilege 
which  he   was    powerless  to  prevent,  had 
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thrown  it  at  the  dictator'?  feet,  and  stripped 
otr  the  imiform  -which  he  had  resolved  from 
henceforth  lie  would  never  wear  again.  "  And 
now."  said  George,  kindling  as  he  spoke,  and 
fixing  his  eyes  unconsciously  on  Grace,  who 
sat  blushing  and  trembling,  drinking  in  every 
word.  "  I  see,  too  late,  the  error  into  which 
we  have  f^illen.  I  see  that  we  have  trusted 
too  little  to  the  people,  too  much  to  the  sword. 
I  see  that  we  have  ourselves  built  up  a  power 
we  are  unable  to  control ;  and  that,  setting 
aside  every  question  of  right,  we  must  return 
within  those  limits  we  ought  never  to  have 
overstepped,  resume  the  allegiance  that  we 
have  never  intentionally  shaken  off,  and  re- 
establish a  monarchy  to  save  our  country.  I 
may  have  gone  too  far ;  but  in  these  times 
there  has  been  no  middle  course.  I  have 
borne  arms  not  against  my  sovereign,  but 
against  those  who  would  have  persuaded  him 
to  be  a  tyrant.  No  !  There  is  not  a  drop  of 
Charles  Stuart's  blood  on  my  hands,  and  I 
have  never  been  a  rebel,  my  lord,  never  a 
rebel,  as  I  am  a  living  man ! " 

Grace  thanked  him  with  a  look  that  made 
Effingham's  heart  leap  for  joy. 

Poor  Lord  Vanx,  sadly  weakened  and 
broken  down,  had  listened  courteously  and 
with  a  well-pleased  air  to  a  man  for  whom  in 
his  heart  he  had  always  entertained  a  high 
respect,  and  to  whose  kind  offices  he  had 
often  of  late  owed  his  own  welfare  and  secu- 
rlt}-.  He  bowed  his  head  feebly,  and  said 
"  he  was  glad  to  hear  it ; "  then  looked  wearily 
around  as  though  to  ask  whin  his  noonday 
draught  would  be  ready,  and  when  his  ^  isitor 
was  going  away.  Mary  alone  remained  ob- 
durate and  uncompromising. 

"  You  have  justified  yourself,"  she  said 
"  of  the  blessed  martjT's  blood,  but  you  can 
never  deny  that  you,  and  such  as  you,  have 
been  the  unconscious  instruments  of  this  odi- 
ous sacrilege.  You  are  not  of  us,  George 
Effingham,  and  you  must  not  be  xcitli  us.  AVe 
are  glad  to  have  heard  you  In  your  defence ; 
to  have  seen  you  once  more ;  to  thank  you  for 
the  favors  we  have  received  at  your  hands ; 
and  to  bid  you  farewell.  We  wish  you  no 
evil,  we  bear  you  no  malice  ;  but  between  us 
and  you  stands  the  scalfold  at  Whitehall.  It 
is  a  barrier  that  can  never  be  removed.  I 
speak  for  Sir  Giles  Allonby's  daughter  as 
well  as  myself.  Come,  Grace,  you  and  I 
have  no  business  here ! " 
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How  could  she  say  such  hard,  such  cruel 
words  ?  What  was  this  impulse  that  thus 
bade  her  do  violence  to  her  own  better  feel- 
ings, and  trample  so  ruthlessly  on  those  of 
her  friend  ?  Her  tone,  too,  was  unnatu- 
rally calm  and  constrained ;  and  she  pressed 
her  hand  upon  her  bosom,  as  If  In  physical 
jiain. 

He  had  bent  his  head  down,  down  to  hig 
very  sword-hilt  while  she  was  speaking,  but 
he  raised  it  more  loftily  than  his  wont  when 
she  had  done,  and  Grace  observed  that  he 
looked  sterner  than  usual,  and  had  turned 
very  pale.  Her  woman's  heart  was  rising 
rapidly  ;  her  woman-nature  rebelled  fiercely 
against  this  assumption  of  authority  by  her 
friend.  She  sat  swelling  with  love,  pride, 
anger,  pity,  a  host  of  turbulent  feelings.  It 
wanted  but  little  to  create  an  outbreak. 

He  rose  slowly,  and  bade  Lord  Vaux  a 
courteous  farewell.  He  bowed  to  the  ground 
before  Mary,  who  acknowledged  his  saluta- 
tion with  one  of  those  miraculous  courtesies 
which  the  dames  of  that  period  performed  to 
such  perfection.  Then  he  turned  to  the  door, 
and  in  doing  so  he  must  pass  close  by  Grace's 
chair.  How  her  heart  beat.  Once  she 
thought  he  would  pass  without  speaking. 
For  more  than  a  minute  she  had  never  taken 
her  eyes  off  his  face,  and  a  sad,  hopeless  ex- 
pression crossed  it  now  that  made  her  thrill 
with  pain.  He  stopped  before  her  chair,  and 
took  her  by  the  hand.  "  Farewell,"  he  said, 
"a  long  farewell,  Grace!"  There  was  a 
world  of  quiet  sorrow  In  the  tone  with  which 
he  spoke  that  last  word ;  a  world  of  hopeless 
love  in  the  deep  eyes  that  looked  down  so 
reproachfully,  yet  so  fondly,  Into  hers.  The 
girl's  heart  was  full  to  suffocation.  She  could 
bear  it  no  longer ;  the  room  seemed  to  swim 
before  her  eyes.  The  next  moment  she  was 
sobbing  on  his  breast  like  a  child. 

Effingham  walked  out  of  that  London 
lodging  perhaps  the  happiest  man  that  day 
In  England.  He  was  no  accepted  suitor,  no 
affianced  lover.  It  Is  true ;  but  for  the  first 
time  he  knew  now  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
blessing  for  which  he  had  pined  so  long  was 
his  own  ;  that  even  if  she  might  never  be  his, 
Grace  AUonby  loved  him  dearly  In  her  heart  5 
and  the  light  which  the  poet  affirms  "  never 
was  on  sea  or  shore,"  but  without  which  both 
sea  and  shore  are  but  dull  and  dreary  wastes, 
befjau  to  shed  its  golden  gleams  on  a  life  that 
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on!}'  too  joyfully  accepted  this  one  boon  In 
lieu  of  every  thing  else  which  it  had  lost. 

Trembling,  weeping,  agitated,  horribly 
ashamed,  yet  by  no  means  repentant  of  what 
she  had  done,  Grace  retired  to  her  chamber, 
whither,  from  the  sheer  force  of  habit,  she  was 
followed  bj'  her  friend ;  and  where,  in  broken 
sentences  and  fretpient  sobs,  not  unmingled 
with  smiles,  she  told  her  how  she  had  loved 
their  enemy  so  long,  ever  so  long,  ay,  even 
before  she  had  entreated  him  to  save  Bos- 
ville's  life,  only  she  was  not  (juite  sure  he 
cared  for  her ;  and  how  she  had  always  be- 
lieved it  was  for  her  sake  Eflingham  had  been 
so  kind  to  the  Rojalists ;  and  how  proud  she 
always  was,  though  she  knew  it  was  very 
wrong,  of  his  prowess,  and  his  successes; 
lastly,  how  she  had  feared  she  must  never  see 
him  nor  speak  to  him  again ;  and  how  to-day 
was  the  happiest  day  in  her  life;  "for,  you 
see.  Mary,  he  is  not  a  rebel,  after  all — he  says 
so  himself — not  a  rebel  at  all ;  and  even  if  I 
never  see  him  again,  I  shall  always  love  him 
better  than  any  one  else  In  the  world." 

And  Mary  listened,  and  soothed  her,  and 
remonstrated,  like  a  confirmed  hypocrite  as 
she  was.  (All  good  women  are,  far,  far  more 
so  than  the  bad  ones.)  And  even  urged  the 
claim  of  another,  with  a  pale,  smiling  face,  too, 
and  dissuaded  her  in  every  way  she  could 
think  of  from  what  she  termed  "  this  wick- 
ed folly;"  and  Grace,  cheering  up  rapidly, 
laughed   at   the   latter   argument,  and  said, 
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with  a  mocking  voice,  "  If  ever  he  turns  up, 
you  will  have  to  marry  him  yourself,  Mary, 
You  have  taken  charge  of  him  ever  since  we 
have  known  him.  It  Is  very  careless  of  you 
to  have  lost  him  now  ! " 

They  reached  home,  those  unconscious 
friendly  stabs,  dealt  so  innocently  by  a  loving 
hand  —  home  to  the  very  quick,  every  one  of 
them.  Grace  could  not  guess  why  her  friend 
bent  down  to  kiss  her  so  assiduously  at  this 
moment,  and  talked  on  so  volubly  inmiedi- 
ately  afterwards ;  but  the  conversation  was  re- 
sumed again  and  again ;  the  argument  against 
marriage,  so  resolutely  urged  by  the  elder 
lady,  becoming  weaker  and  weaker  at  every 
fresh  attack. 

The  contest  ended  as  such  contests  usually 
do  when  the  one  side  Is  thoroughly  in  earnest, 
the  other  fighting  against  its  own  convictions. 
Lord  Vaux,  an  easy,  good-tempered  man,  de- 
votedly fond  of  Grace,  and  In  the  intervals  of 
his  malady  only  too  glad  to  make  evcrj'  one 
happy  about  him,  was  soon  brought  to  think 
that  George  Effingham  would  be  an  extreme- 
ly fit  person  to  take  charge  of  his  dear  Grace, 
provided  always  they  would  both  come  and 
live  with  him  in  the  old  hall  at  Boughton. 
With  much  reluctance — so  much  Indeed  as 
to  seem  more  feigned  than  sincere  —  Mary 
withdrew  her  opposition,  and  the  spring, 
gloomy  and  disastrous  as  it  proved  to  the 
Royalist  party,  smiled  on  at  least  one  happy 
heart  amongst  the  despondent  and  ruined 
Cavaliers. 


CHAPTKR   XLIV. — "COMING   HOME." 


Master  Dyjiocke  sat  basking  In  the 
beams  of  an  early  summer's  sun  on  the  ter- 
race at  Boughton.  He  had  been  left  in  trust- 
worthy charge  of  that  establishment  for  sev- 
eral months,  as  was  indeed  well  known  to  the 
inferior  domestics  of  the  household,  on  whom 
his  military  strictness  and-  somewhat  peevish 
disposition,  by  no  means  improved  after  mat- 
rimony, had  produced  an  impression  the  re- 
verse of  agreeable.  The  mj^les  held  him  In 
considerable  awe ;  the  females,  excepting  one 
or  two  of  the  prettiest,  to  whom  he  relaxed 
considerably,  opined,  and,  womanlike,  freely 
expressed  their  opinion,  that  he  was  a  "  thank- 
less old  curmudgeon."  Perhaps  as  he  was 
now  altogether  out  of  the  game,  the  single 
ladles  may  have  regarded  him  with  a  pecul- 
iarly unfavorable  e-ye. 

He  seemed,  hov/ever,  thoroughly  satisfied 


1  with  the  current  of  his  own  reflections.     The 

family  were  expected  to  return  that  verj-  day, 
I  and  although  he  was  sufiiclently  habituated 
I  to  his  pretty  wife's  absence  to  bear  It  with 
I  conjugal  composure,  he  had  no  objection  on 
j  earth  to  see  her  smiling  face  again.     Though 

firmly  convinced  in  his  own  mind  that  he  had 

paid  too  high  a  price  for  that  treasure,  Dy- 
I  mocke,  we  need  scarcely  repeat,  was  a  phi- 
!  losopher,  and  the  last  man  to  be  guilty  of  such 
I  an  absurdity  as  that  of  undervaluing  a  pur- 
i  chase  because  It  had  cost  him  pretty  dear. 

No,  Faith  belonged  to  Mm,  and  that  was  of 
I  itself  a  very  considerable  merit.  It  is  only 
i  right  to  add  that  the  little  woman  ruled  him 

most  thoroughly,  and  tyrannized  over  him  as 

only  such  a  little  woman  can. 

The  afternoon  was  rapidly  verging  towards 

evening,  and  the  sun  was  already  beginning 
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to  shed  that  golden  haze  athwart  the  distant 
valleys  which  makes  our  English  scenery, 
dotted  with  timber  and  clothed  with  copse 
and  hedgerow,  like  a  dream  of  fairyland,  and 
yet  they  had  not  arrived.  Well!  It  was 
three  good  days'  journey  from  London  to 
Northampton  for  a  horse  litter,  and  thankful 
they  might  be  that  my  lord 'was  sufficiently 
recovered  to  come  home  at  all,  and  a  merry 
home-coming  it  would  turn  out,  with  Miss 
Grace's  happy  face,  as  pleased  with  her  dark, 
grim  lover  as  if  he  had  been  a  bran-new  gal- 
lant from  the  French  court;  and  Mistress 
Mary,  whom  the  poor  old  folk  for  many  a 
mile  round  had  missed  sadly  during  her  ab- 
sence, and  his  own  little  vixen's  saucy  smiles, 
and  my  lord's  calm,  weary  approval  of  all  that 
had  been  done  whilst  he  was  away.  Dymocke 
had  imperceptibly  usurped  the  authority  of 
every  other  functionary  in  the  establishment, 
and  had  constituted  himself  butler,  gardener, 
groom,  and  steward,  with  a  grave  tenacity 
peculiarly  his  own.  It  was  now  most  grati- 
fj-ing  to  reflect  that  the  house  was  clean,  the 
garden  trim,  the  stable  in  order,  and  the  very 
pigstyes  arranged  with  military  method  and 
precision  ;  also  to  be  convinced  that  he,  Hugh 
D}-mocke,  was  the  only  man  in  England  who 
could  so  completely  have  set  every  thing  to 
rights. 

Thus  absorbed  in  his  self-satisfied  medita- 
tions, honest  Hugh  rose  from  the  bench  over 
which  Mary's  roses  were  already  putting  forth 
a  thousand  tiny  buds,  and  strolled  into  the 
park  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  expected 
cavalcade. 

Dazzled  with  the  slanting  sunbeams,  he 
shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand  as  he  perceived 
the  figure  of  a  man  in  the  park  apparently 
threading  the  old  trees  so  as  to  avoid  observa- 
tion. 

"  Something  wrong,"  thought  Dj-mocke. 
"  Some  one  here  for  mischief,  I'll  be  sworn. 
'Tis  too  tall  for  old  Robin  the  molecatcher, 
and  'forester  Will'  is  away  psalm-singing  at 
Harborow,  with  a  murrain  to  him !  He'd 
better  not  come  home  drunk  as  he  did  the 
last  time,  a  prick-eared  knave  I  It  must  be 
some  poaching  scoundrel  looking  after  the 
young  fawns.  I'll  raddle  his  bones  for  him  if 
I  catch  him,  I'll  warrant ;  and  I  can  run  a  bit 
still  for  as  old  as  I  am,  and  wrestle,  too,  with 
here  and  tliere  a  one." 

Thus  soliloquizing,  our  veteran,  in  -whom 


the  pugnacious  propensitj*  was  still  strongly 
developed,  hastened  towards  the  intruder  with 
long,  sv/ift  strides,  craftily  careful,  however,  to 
keep  every  advantage  of  ground  in  case  his 
new  acquaintance  should  take  fright  and 
make  a  run  for  it. 

This,  however,  seemed  to  be  the  last  ihm" 
in  the  stranger's  mind.  He  leaned  his  back 
against  a  tree,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground,  as  though  the  young  fern  springing 
up  beneath  his  feet  were  a  study  of  absorbing 
interest  and  importance.  If  he  were  really 
a  botanist,  he  seemed  a  most  attentive  one, 
and  took  not  the  slightest  notice,  as  indeed  he 
was  probably  quite  unconscious  of  the  sturdy 
sergeant's  approach. 

That  worthy's  conduct  was,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  remarkable.  On  perceiving  that  the 
stranger's  dress  and  exterior  denoted  a  gen- 
tleman, he  had  halted  at  a  distance  of  about 
a  hundred  yards  and  reconnoitred,  then,  with- 
out further  preliminary,  sent  an  excellent  new 
beaver  spinning  high  into  the  air,  bounded 
three  feet  from  the  ground  as  if  he  were  shot, 
and  with  a  howl  of  mingled  triumph,  afiection, 
and  astonishment,  ran  the  intervening  dis- 
tance at  the  very  top  of  his  speed,  and  seiz- 
ing the  stranger's  hand  with  famished  eager- 
ness, mouthed  and  kissed  it  much  as  a  dog 
would  a  bone,  while  down  his  brown  cheek 
and  on  to  that  hand  stole  the  first  and  only 
tear  the  stout  sergeant  is  ever  recorded  to 
have  shed. 

"  He's  alive  and  weU !  he's  alive  and  weU ! " 
gasped  the  old  soldier  as  if  a  giant's  fingers 
were  gripping  his  throat.  "  God  bless  thee, 
Master  Humphrey — my  dear  young  master !" 
and  he  burst  out  with  a  snatch  of  one  of  their 
jolly  Cavalier  songs  in  a  hoarse,  hysterical 
voice  that  would  have  tempted  a  by-stander  to 
laugh  had  he  not  indeed  been  more  inclined 
to  weeji. 

It  was  sad  to  see  how  little  Humphrey  re- 
sponded to  the  sergeant's  affectionate  wel- 
come. He  pressed  his  hand  indeed  kindly, 
for  it  was  not  in  Bosville's  nature  to  hurt  the 
feelings  of  a  single  soul,  but  his  countenance 
never  for  an  instant  lost  the  expression  of 
deep  melancholy  that  had  become  habitual  to 
it,  and  he  looked  so  sadly  in  his  old  servant's 
face  that  the  latter's  triumph  soon  turned  to 
apprehension  and  dismay. 

"  "VMiat  is  it.  Master  Humphrey  ?  "  he  asked, 
eagerly,  and  using  unconsciously  the  old  fa- 
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miliar  appellation  of  long  ago,  "  you  are  safe 
here  —  quite  safe ;  surely,  the  bloodliounda  are 
not  after  you  uovv  ?  O  Master  Humphrey  ! 
d'ye  mind  how  we  gave  them  the  slip,  and 
■what  an  example  the  sorrel  made  of  'em  that 
blessed  day  ?  We've  got  his  half-brother 
now ;  goes  in  my  lord's  coach ;  and  I've 
kept  one  of  his  hoofs.  I  went  and  cut  it  off 
myself  when  he  lay  dead  down  yonder  by 
the  waterside,  and  it's  stood  ever  since  over 
the  corn-bin  against  you  should  ever  come 
home ! " 

Humphrey  smiled  a  forced,  sad  smile. 
"  Thanks,  honest  Hugh,"  he  answered;  "I 
have  not  many  treasures  left.  I  should  like 
the  sorrel's  hoof,  for  your  sake  and  that  of 
the  good  old  horse.  Go  and  fetch  it  me 
now.  I  will  wait  here  till  you  come  back. 
I  must  be  in  the  saddle  again  to-night,  and  in 
a  few  more  hours  I  shall  leave  England  foi*- 
ever.  Hugh,  you  are  an  old  soldier;  I  can 
trust  you.  Do  not  let  any  of  the  family 
know  you  have  seen  me  here  to-day." 

"  Why,  bless  you,  there  isn't  a  soul  of  them 
at  home,"  answered  Dymocke,  and  his  mas- 
ter's face  fell  visibly  the  while.  "  They're  all 
expected  back  to-night.  I  was  out  looking 
for  them  just  now,  when  I  saw  you.  My 
lord's  getting  quite  hearty  again.  Heaven  be 
praised  !  and  you've  heard  the  news  ?  Our 
young  lady's  going  to  be  married,  and  to  our 
old  captain,  too.  Ah,  major,  there  wasn't 
as  smart  a  ti'oop  in  the  king's  army  as  ours. 
D'j'e  mind  what  the  prince  said  at  Newbury 
when  he  bid  the  whole  brigade  take  up  a  fresh 
alignenient  upon  us  ?  '  Dress,'  says  he,  '  upon 
Captain  Effingham's  troop,  and  be  d  —  d  to 
ye  ! '  He  was  a  hearty,  free-spoken  gentle- 
man, was  Prince  Rupert ;  '  for  they  stand,' 
says  he,  '  like  a  brick  wall,'  and  so  we  did, 
and  a  pelting  shower  we  got  from  Essex's 
culverins  before  they'd  done  with  us ;  but  we 
never  broke  our  line !  Well,  well,  it's  a  world 
of  change  ;  and  I'm  married,  too,  major  — 
married  and  settled  and  all.  Oh,  my  dear 
Master  Humphrey,  don't  be  in  too  great  a 
hurry.  But  that's  neither  here  nor  there ; 
and  you've  heard  doubtless  of  Mistress  Mary's 
good  luck,  and  the  future  that's  tallen  to  her  ?  " 

He  had  indeed.  We  must  be  more  than 
estranged  from  those  we  love  when  we  cease 
to  hear  of  them  if  not  from  them,  to  make 
inquiries,  needlessly  disguised  and  indirect, 
about  their  welfare  —  to  take  an  interest  all 
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the  keener  that  we  are  ashamed  to  own  it  in 
the  remotest  trifles  that  can  aflect  them.  He 
had  heard  what  was  indeed  true,  that  by  the 
death  of  a  relative  IMary  Cave  had  become 
possessed  of  broad  lands  away  by  the  winding 
Avon,  waving  Avoods,  and  smiling  farms,  and 
acres  of  goodly  pasturage ;  nor,  though  he  re- 
joiced in  aught  that  was  likely  to  benefit  her, 
could  he  stifle  a  bitter  and  unworthy  pang  to 
feel  that  this  succession  was  but  another  barrier 
raised  between  himself  and  the  woman  from 
whom  he  felt  he  was  hopelessly  separated.  If 
he  had  been  voluntarily  discarded  by  her  be- 
fore, could  he  condescend  to  sue  her  now  that 
she  was  a  wealthy  heiress  ?  Not  he.  That,  at 
least,was  a  folly  he  had  done  with  for  evermore, 
and  when  his  softer  nature  got  the  better  of 
him,  and  he  felt  too  keenly  how  sweet  that 
lolly  was,  he  would  fall  to  reading  the  letter 
once  more  that  he  still  can-ied  in  his  bosom, 
thin  and  almost  illegible  now  from  frequent 
perusals,  yet  perhaps  scarcely  so  frayed  and 
worn  as  the  heart  against  which  it  lay.  Had 
he  known  —  had  he  only  known!  But  such 
is  life.  Can  we  wonder  at  the  bumps  and 
knocks  we  receive  when  we  think  what  a 
game  at  blindman's  buff  the  whole  thing  is ! 

And  Mary's  jjleasure  in  her  succession  to 
this  heritage  was  of  a  strangely  sober  nature. 
"  Too  late — too  late  !  "  was  all  that  lady  said 
when  she  heard  of  it.  Too  late,  indeed ! 
The  cause  was  irretrievably  lost  that  had  been 
with  one  exception  the  thing  nearest  and 
dearest  to  her  heart,  and  he  for  whom  alone 
she  feared  she  would  have  been  capable  of 
abandoning  that  cause -itself,  was  parted  from 
her  forever  I  She  could  not  even  gain  tidings 
that  he  was  alive  now.  No  wonder  J\Iary  had 
grown  so  pale  and  haggard !  No  wonder  she 
was  so  altered  from  the  proud,  careless,  free- 
spoken  Mary  Cave  who  had  asserted  her  in- 
dependence so  haughtily  while  she  flew  her 
hawk  at  Holmby  with  stout  Sir  Giles  not  so 
many  years  ago.  The  wheels  of  Old  Time 
run  smoothly  enough,  but  they  leave  their 
marks  as  surely  dinted  on  the  barren  sand  as 
on  the  fresh  green  turf,  alike  impartial  whether 
they  gi-Ind  weed  and  thistle  into  their  beaten 
track,  or  bruise  the  wiklflower  to  the  earth 
never  to  lift  its  gentle  head  again. 

It  was  with  no  small  difficulty  that  Hum- 
phrey could  impress  upon  his  old  servant  the 
necessity  of  his  remaining  incog. ;  could  per- 
suade him  it  was  really  his  wish  that  none  of 
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the  family  should  be  informed  of  bis  pres- 
.enee  ;  or  could  make  him  believe  that  he  was 
in  sober  earnest  in  the  intention  he  had  ex- 
pressed of  leaving  England  forthwith.  Dy- 
mocke  was  even  sorely  tempted  to  throw  up 
his  own  comfortable  and  lucrative  situation  in 
ordei-  to  follow  once  more  the  fortunes  of  a 
master  to  whom  he  had  always  been  attached, 
but  the  thought  of  his  lately  married  wife  and 
his  fresh  ties  stifled  this  new-born  impulse  even 
as  it  rose.  Dymocke  put  it  in  this  way — "  If 
I  should  once  get  back  to  my  bachelor  habits, 
I  should  never  be  able  to  settle  down  again. 
Perhaps  I'd  best  stay  as  I  am.  What's  done 
can't  be  vmdone ;  and  may  be  it's  easier  to 
keep  the  barrow  trundling,  than  to  stop,  once 
and  again,  for  a  fresh  start ! " 

"  Xot  a  word  more  at  present,  Hugh,"  said 
the  major,  after  a  few  further  inquiries  and 
observations  about  old  times  had  been  made  ; 
"  I  have  good  reasons  for  wishing  my  \asit 
here  to  remain  a  secret.  See !  they  are  ar- 
riving even  now.  Meet  me  to-night  under 
the  cedars  when  they  are  aU  gone  to  bed. 
Bring  the  old  liorse's  hoof  with  you  for  a 
keepsake,  and  we  will  wish  each  other  a  last 
farewell." 

As  he  spoke  he  disappeared  amongst  the 
old  trees ;  and  Dymocke,  vainly  endeavoring 
to  settle  his  countenance  into  its  habitual 
calmness,  hurried  back  to  receive  his  master 
at  the  hall. 

It  was  indeed  a  happy  party.  The  old 
lord,  benefited  by  the  advice  of  his  London 
physician,  and  no  longer  harassed  by  the 
share  he  had  so  long  sustained  in  that  une- 
qual conflict,  which  for  the  present  was  ter- 
minated by  unequivocal  defeat,  had  regained 
somewhat  of  his  former  strength  and  spirits, 
•was  able  to  alight  from  his  litter  without  as- 
sistance, and  gladdened  Master  D}Tnocke's 
heart  with  an  appropriate  jest  and  a  kindly 
smile  as  he  trod  once  more  the  threshold  of 
his  home.  Happy  Grace,  still  young  enough 
to  possess  that  elasticity  of  temperament 
which  makes  light  of  past  suffering  as  though 
it  had  never  been,  blushed  and  sparkled  as 
she  did  at  sixteen,  pressing  her  lover's  hand 
with  shy  affection  as  he  assisted  her  from  her 
horse,  but  already  beginning  to  treat  him  with 
that  playful  tyranny  Avhich  a  young  wife  is 
apt  to  assume  over  a  grave  and  superior  hus- 
band in  whom  she  has  perfect  confidence,  and 
of  whom  in  her  heart  of  hearts  she  is  im- 
mensely proud.     George's  dark  face  beamed 
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with  a  light  which  had  been  a  stranaer  to  it 


for  years.  Happiness  is  a  wonderful  restora- 
tive, and  already  the  lines  were  beginning  to 
fade  from  his  rugged  brow,  the  harsh,  defiant 
expression  was  changing  for  one  of  deep, 
grateful  contentment ;  the  dark  eyes,  no 
longer  glittering  with  repressed  feelings  and 
feverish  excitement,  shone  with  the  lustre  of 
health  and  sti-eugth ;  while  the  swarthy  glow 
upon  his  cheek  accorded  well  with  his  bold, 
frank  bearing,  and  square,  well-built  frame. 
It  was  a  manly,  vigorous  beauty  still,  thought 
Grace,  and  none  the  worse  for  the  grizzled 
hair  and  beard.  He  looked  joyous  and  light- 
hearted,  although  in  the  false  position  of  a 
man  "  about  to  man-y."  The  practice  of  hu- 
miliating the  lords  of  the  creation,  when  thus 
disarmed  and  at  the  mercy  of  their  natural 
enemies,  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  pres- 
ent era.  From  time  immemorial,  ay,  since 
Father  Laban  Imposed  so  cruelly  upon  Jacob, 
the  bridegroom  expectant  has  ever  been  dis- 
comfited as  much  as  possible  by  the  bride  and 
her  auxiliaries.  It  may  be  that  this  disheart- 
ening process  is  considered  a  salutary  purga- 
tory, such  as  shall  enhance  the  paradise  of 
the  subsequent  honeymoon,  or  it  may  be 
simply  intended  as  a  judicious  foretaste  of 
conjugal  discipline  hereafter;  but  that  it  has 
existed  among  all  civilized  nations  as  a  great 
social  institution,  we  take  every  Benedict  to 
witness  who  has  found,  like  George  Effing- 
ham, that  bodice  and  pinners  are  a  match, 
and  more  than  a  match,  for  doublet  and  hose. 

Dymocke's  face  as  he  lifted  his  pretty  wife 
from  her  horse  was  worth  a  mine  of  gold. 
There  were  tenderness,  self-restraint,  a  com- 
ical consciousness  of  shame,  and  a  sly  glance 
of  humor,  all  depicted  at  once  on  his  rugged 
features. 

"  Welcome  home,  lass ! "  he  whispered, 
winding  his  arm  round  her  ti'im  waist,  "  wel- 
come home.  I  can  do  well  enough  without 
thee ;  but  it  warms  my  heart  like  a  tass  of 
brandy  to  see  thy  bonny  face  again  ! " 

This  was  a  great  deal  from  Hugh,  and 
Faith  stooped  her  prettj-  head  and  kissed  him 
accordingly. 

But  "  some  must  work  while  others  sleep ; " 
and  although  the  majority  of  the  party  were 
basking  merrily  in  the  sunshine,  one  was 
drooping  visibly  in  the  shade.  Kindly,  gen- 
tle, and  forbearing — trying  to  forget  her  own 
grief  in  the  joy  of  others — purified  and  sofl- 
ened  by  sorrow — there   was  yet  on  Mary 
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Cave's  brow  a  weight  of  care  wlucli  it  was 
sad  to  see  in  one  still  in  the  prime  of  life  and 
the  meridian  of  beauty.  Her  temperament, 
like  that  of  many  who  possess  abilities  above 
the  average,  was  impi-essionable  enough  on 
the  surface,  but  hard  as  adamant  beneath. 
In  her  younger  days  she  was  quite  capable 
of  enjoying  and  even  reciprocating  the  empty 
and  hai'mless  gallantries  which  were  the  fash- 
ion of  the  com't ;  but  though  it  was  always 
easy  enough  to  attract  Mary  Cave's  attention, 
none  save  Falkland  could  boast  that  he  had 
won  her  interest ;  and  this  attachment  to  an 
ideal,  strong  as  it  undoubtedly  was,  had  in  its 
very  nature  a  false  and  morbid  fascination 
which  would  too  sm'ely  pass  away.  When  it 
■was  gone  it  left  her  colder,  haughtier,  more 
inwardly  reserved  than  ever.  Then  came 
the  daily  association  with  one  possessed  of 
many  winning  qualities ;  above  all,  of  that 
which  in  the  long  run  cannot  fail  to  be  appre- 
ciated— a  faithful,  loving  heart ;  whom  she 
had  accustomed  herself  to  consider  as  her  own 
peculiar  property ;  whose  affection  she  re- 
garded as  neither  obtaining  nor  expecting  a 
return ;  whom  she  had  taught  herself  to  look 
upon  as  a  devotee,  a  slave  —  always  true, 
always  unchanging,  never  to  assume  any 
other  character.  Little  by  little  the  unyield- 
ing disposition  became  satui-ated  with  an  in- 
sidious and  delightful  sentiment.  The  wilful 
heart,  so  difficult  to  tame,  found  itself  en- 
closed in  meshes  it  had  been  weaving  insen- 
sibly for  its  own  subjection.  In  time  it  began 
to  hint  to  her  that  she  could  ill  afford  to  part 
with  her  secret  treasure  ;  at  last  it  told  her 
that  it  must  break  at  once  if  she  were  to  lose 
him  altogether. 

Then  arose  the  fearful  struggle  out  of  which 
she  came  a  victor  indeed,  but  too  surely  con- 
scious that  such  a  victory  was  more  crushing 
than  any  defeat.  For  Grace's  sake,  for  the 
sake  of  every  one  —  nay,  for  his  oion  sake  — 
she  voluntarily  gave  him  up  :  and  while  she 
did  so  she  knew  and  felt  she  gave  up  all  her 
hopes  this  side  of  eternity.  Subsequent  events 
added  but  little  to  her  despondency.  The  one 
great  fact  was  before  her  —  that  of  her  own 
free  will  she  had  discarded  the  man  she  loved ; 
and  Mary's  love,  once  won,  was  no  light 
matter.    She  would  look  at  her  hand  —  the 
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sliapcly  hand  he  used  to  admire  and  praise 
with  ii  lover's  childish  folly,  and  wish  it  had 
withered  to  the  bone  ere  it  had  penned  that 
fatal  letter.  For  of  course,  he  could  never  for- 
give her  now.  Even  his  kindly  nature  would 
be  estranged  by  heartlessness  such  as  hers. 
He  would  avoid  her  and  forget  her  —  naj',  he 
had  avoided  and  forgotten  her.  It  was  all 
over  at  last  —  he  was  lost  to  her  forever,  and 
she  had  done  it  herself ! 

It  was  a  mockery  to  see  George  and  Grace 
so  happy  ;  to  feel  how  utterly  she  had  sacri- 
ficed her  own  future  in  vain.  It  was  a  mock- 
ery to  hear  the  jojous  girl  prattling  of  her 
future  household  and  her  wedding-dress,  and 
to  be  asked  for  grave,  matronly  advice,  as 
though  she  herself  were  indeed  without  the 
pale  of  the  loving  and  the  hopeful.  Above 
all,  it  was  a  bitter  mockery  to  have  Inherited 
bi'oad  lands,  and  wealth  that  was  valueless 
to  her  now,  since  she  might  not  share  it  with 
the  ruined  Cavalier. 

It  was  cruel  work.  What  could  she  do  ? 
There  was  but  one  resource  —  there  never 
has  been  but  one  resource  for  human  sorrow 
since  the  world  began.  When  the  burden 
became  too  heavy  to  bear,  she  knelt  beneath 
it,  and  she  rose  again,  if  not  hopeful,  yet  re- 
signed ;  humbled  but  consoled  as  those  alone 
rise  who  ask  for  comfort  meekly  on  their 
knees.  She  was  often  In  that  position  now ; 
had  she  never  known  sorrow  she  had  never 
sought  Heaven.  Providence  leads  us  like 
children  through  the  wilderness,  by  many  a 
devious  track,  towards  our  home.  Joy  bright- 
ens the  path  for  one,  and  he  walks  on  thank- 
fully and  happily  in  its  rosy  light.  Grief 
takes  another  by  the  hand,  and  clutching  him 
in  her  stern  gripe,  points  with  wasted  arm 
along  the  narrow  way.  What  matter,  for  so 
short  a  distance,  how  we  reach  the  goal? 
Brother !  help  me  with  my  knapsack  the 
while  I  guide  thy  feebler  steps,  and  share  with 
thee  the  crumbs  In  my  homely  wallet.  Let 
us  assist  rather  than  hinder  one  another. 
Yonder,  where  the  lights  are  twinkling,  is  a 
welcome  for  us  all.  Dark  is  the  night,  and 
sore  the  weary  feet,  and  rough  the  way. 
Cheer  up !  —  toU  on !  —  we  shall  get  there  at 
last. 
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CHAPTER   XLV. 


Dymocke  was  uueasy  aud  full  of  care. 
"There's  something  wrong,"  muttered  the 
old  ti'ooper  in  his  beard,  as  he  went  fidgeting 
about  the  house  and  offices,  putting  everybody 
out  under  pretence  of  seeing  things  done  cor- 
rectly with  his  own  eyes.  A  sumptuous  sup- 
per was  soon  served  in  the  great  hall  for  the 
travellers,  and  Lord  Vaux  looked  round  him 
with  an  aii*  of  thorough  comfort  and  enjoy- 
ment to  be  at  home  once  more.  The  flush 
of  sunset  softening  In  the  south  to  a  pale, 
transparent  green,  but  edging  the  light  clouds 
that  roofed  the  meridian  with  flakes  of  fire, 
flooded  the  quaint  old  hall  in  crimson  light 
richer  than  the  very  hues  of  the  stained  glass 
above,  the  casements  opened  wide  to  the  fra- 
grant evening  air.  A  solitary  star  twinkled 
already  In  the  purest,  clearest  depths  of  the 
infinity  above,  while  the  highest  twigs  and 
branches  of  the  old  trees,  not  yet  clothed  In 
their  summer  garments  to  their  very  tops, 
cut  clear  and  marked  against  the  pale,  calm 
sky.  The  rooks  were  drowsily  cawing  out 
their  evensong,  and  a  young  moon  peeping 
shyly  above  the  horizon,  afibrded  no  more  light 
to  the  outer  world  than  did  the  needless  lamp 
burning  on  the  supper  table  to  the  domestic 
circle  within.  Lord  Vaux  was  a  quiet,  stu- 
dious man,  of  earnest  temperament  but  of 
few  words.  He  saw  his  fine  old  home  pre- 
served to  him,  his  oaks  uninjua-ed,  his  fortune, 
though  impaired,  still  amply  sufficient  for  his 
wants,  above  all,  his  old  retainers  around  him, 
aud  the  two  last  of  his  kinsfolk  lefl;  alive  sit- 
ting at  his  board.  He  stretched  his  hand 
across  the  board  to  Effingham, — 

"  God  help  the  Cavaliers  ! "  said  he  In  a 
broken  voice;  "George,  I  owe  all  this  to 
you ! " 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  called  him  by 
his  Christian  name,  and  Grace  thanked  him 
with  such  a  happy,  grateful  glance.  Then 
she  stole  a  look  at  her  lover,  proud,  radiant, 
fxill  of  tenderness  and  trust —  George  blush- 
ed, stammered,  looked  down  —  and  finally 
said  nothing.  It  was  all  he  had  to  say  — 
would  he  not  have  given  his  heart's  blood 
long  ago  for  any  one  connected,  however  re- 
motely, with  the  name  of  Allonby,  and  never 
asked  for  thanks  ?  There  was  nothing  to  be 
grateful  for,  he  did  but  follow  his  nature. 
The  three  talked  quietly,  but  cheerily,  not 
laughing  much,  nor  jesting,  but  in  the  soft, 
low  tones  of  those  who  have  a  deep  store  of 


happiness  within.  For  two  indeed  the  cup 
was  brim  full,  and  nanning  over. 

Mary,  too,  joined  in  the  conversation,  but 
Dymocke,  bringing  In  a  tapering  flask  of  Hip- 
pocras,  could  not  but  observe  her  absent  man- 
ner and  pale,  dejected  looks. 

"  There's  something  wrong,"  muttered  the 
old  soldier  once  more,  and  he  fell  to  reflect- 
ing on  all  the  circumstances  he  could  think 
of  which  bore  In  any  way  on  that  lady's  case, 
for  whom,  like  the  rest  of  the  household,  he 
felt  and  professed  a  chivalrous  devotion.  He 
had  obtained  a  few  vague  hints  from  Faith 
that  Mistress  Mary  was  "sadly  changed  — 
not  herself,  by  any  means  —  took  the  Idng's 
death  much  to  heart,"  and  "  was  over  anxious 
also  about  absent  friends,"  but  Faith,  besides 
holding  the  person  of  whom  she  spoke  In  con- 
siderable awe,  was  one  of  those  women  who 
are  far  more  discreet  in  entrusting  secrets 
to  their  husbands  than  to  their  own  sex,  and 
Dymocke's  conjectures,  whatever  they  might 
be,  were  but  little  assisted  by  the  penetration 
of  his  wife.  True  to  his  profession,  however, 
his  ideas  naturally  reverted  to  the  sorrel,  as 
indeed  they  were  apt  to  do  whenever  the  old 
trooper  fell  Into  a  despondent  mood.  He  be- 
thought him  how,  although  the  two  ladies  had 
both  been  in  the  habit  of  petting  and  fondling 
so  good  and  handsome  an  animal,  IMistress 
Mary's  attention  to  that  chestnut  favorite  were 
paid  much  more  secretly  than  her  friend's  — 
how,  going  in  and  out  of  the  stable  at  odd 
times,  he  had  come  unexpectedly  on  the  lat- 
ter lady  making  her  accustomed  visit  when 
the  servants  were  at  meals  or  otherwise  en- 
gaged, and  how  upon  one  occasion,  noise- 
lessly descending  a  ladder  from  the  hayloft 
during  the  Important  hour  of  dinner,  he  had 
seen  her  with  his  own  eyes  lay  her  soft  cheek 
against  the  horse's  neck,  and  he  could  have 
sworn  he  heard  her  sob,  though  she  walked 
away  with  a  statelier  step  than  ever  when 
she  found  herself  disturbed,  and  as  the  stout 
soldier  confessed  to  himself,  he  dared  not 
have  looked  In  her  face  for  a  king's  ransom. 
Then  he  remembered  sundry  little  weakness- 
es of  the  major's,  which  being  his  pei-sonal 
attendant  and  valet  he  had  not  failed  to  re- 
mark. How  he  had  often  been  surprised  at 
the  value  that  careless  young  oflicer  seemed 
to  attach  to  the  most  insignificant  trifles. 
What  a  fuss  he  made  about  a  worn-out  riding- 
glove,  which  had  been  unaccountably  lost  by 
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one  of  tlic  ladies  on  the  journey  to  Oxford, 
and  as  unaccountably  found  with  the  thrust  of  a 
rapier  right  through  the  palm,  a  few  hours  after 
the  duel  with  Goring  ;  and  also  how  his  mas- 
ter's usually  sweet  temper  had  been  ruffled, 
and  he  had  sworn  great  oaths  totally  unwar- 
ranted by  the  occasion,  when  Dymocke,  in 
his  regard  for  cleanliness  and  order,  had  cmj)- 
tled  a  vase  of  a  few  roses,  which  had  been 
kept  there  in  water  till,  indeed,  by  any  other 
name  they  could  scarcely  have  smelt  less 
sweet.  All  these  matters  he  revolved  and 
pondered  iu  his  mind,  till  at  last,  having  as 
he  termed  it,  "  put  stock  and  barrel  togeth- 
er," he  came  to  his  own  conclusions,  and 
resolved  to  act  soldier-like,  on  his  own  decis- 
ion. It  required,  however,  a  good  deal  of 
courage  to  carry  out  his  undertaking.  The 
affection  with  which  Mary  inspired  her  sub- 
ordinates, and  indeed  her  equals,  was  tem- 
pered with  awe.  There  are  some  natures 
with  which  no  one  ever  presumes  to  take  a 
liberty,  some  persons,  often  the  most  amiable 
and  best  tempered  of  their  kind,  who,  without 
the  least  effort  or  self-assertion,  inspire  gen- 
eral respect.  It  required  no  little  courage 
and  eifrontery  even  for  an  old  soldier  to  go 
up  and  tell  Mary  Cave,  if  not  in  so  many 
words,  at  least  in  substance,  that  she  was 
over  head  in  love  with  a  ruined  Cavalier,  and 
that  if  she  didn't  go  out  to-night  and  meet 
him  under  the  cedars,  she  would  probably 
never  set  eyes  on  him  again ! 

Dymocke  manned  himself  for  his  task. 
After  supper,  Effingham  and  Grace,  lover- 
like, strolled  out  upon  the  terrace  to  look  at 
the  young  summer  moon :  much  of  her  they 
saw  —  neither  of  them  found  out  she  rose  the 
other  side  of  the  house  !  Lord  Vaux,  fatigued 
with  his  journey,  hobbled  quietly  off  to  bed. 
Mary,  with  her  head  upon  her  hand,  seemed 
lost  in  thought.  She  had  no  heart  for  her 
embroidery  to-night;  to-morrow  she  would 
begin  new  duties,  new  tasks;  she  must  not 
sink,  she  thought,  into  a  useless,  apathetic 
being,  but  this  one  night  may  surely  be  given 
to  remembrance  and  repose.  Dymocke  made 
two  efforts  to  speak  to  her,  but  each  time  his 
courage  failed  him.  She  thought  the  man 
lingered  somewhat  about  the  room,  but  she 
was  in  that  mood  which  we  have  all  of  us 
known,  when  the  spirit  is  so  weary  that  any 
exertion,  even  that  of  observation,  becomes  a 
task ;  when  we  are  too  much  heat  even  to  be 
astonished  or  annoyed.     She  rose  as  if  to  go 
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away,  and  Dymocke  felt  that  now  or  never 
he  must  take  his  plunge.  He  coughed  with 
such  preposterous  violence  that  she  could  not 
but  lift  her  sad  eyes  to  his  face.  She  might 
reasonably  have  expected  to  see  him  in  the 
last  stage  of  suffocation. 

"  Mistress  Llary,"  said  the  sergeant,  blank 
and  gaping  with  agitation,  and  there  he 
stopped. 

She  thought  he  was  drunk,  and  eying 
him  with  a  calm,  sorrowful  contempt,  passed 
on  to  leave  the  room. 

"  Mistress  Mary  !  "  gasped  the  sergeant 
once  more,  "  good  Mistress  Mary  —  no  of- 
fence —  he's  here  —  I've  seen  him  !  " 

No  need  to  tell  her  ivho.  Her  limbs  trem- 
bled so  that  she  was  fain  to  sink  into  a  chair, 
and  she  grasped  its  arms  in  each  hand  like 
an  old  palsied  woman,  as,  true  to  her  mettled 
heart,  she  turned  her  face  to  Dymocke,  and 
tried  to  steady  her  voice  to  speak.  Not  a 
sound  would  come  save  a  husky,  stifled  mur- 
mur in  her  throat  —  not  a  sound,  and  the 
soldier  in  very  pity  humed  on  with  what  he 
had  got  to  say. 

"  He's  to  meet  me  to-night  in  the  park  — 
under  the  cedars  —  he's  there  now  —  he's 
going  away  at  once,  for  good  and  all  —  going 
over  the  sea  —  we'll  never  see  him  more. 
O  Mistress  Llary,  for  pity's  sake  !  " 

She  smiled  on  the  honest  sergeant,  such  a 
wild,  strange  smile.  Never  a  word  she  spoke, 
but  she  rose  steadily  to  her  feet,  and  walked 
away  with  her  own  proud  step ;  only  he  no- 
ticed that  her  face  was  deadly  white,  and  she 
kept  one  hand  elapsed  tight  about  her  throat. 

Humphrey  sat  inider  the  cedars  in  the 
misty  moonlight,  and  mused  dreamily  and 
sadly  enough  on  his  past  life,  which  indeed 
seemed  to  be  gone  from  him  for  evermore.  A 
man's  strong  heart  is  seldom  so  hopeful  as  a 
woman's  ;  it  is  harder  for  his  more  practical 
nature  to  cling,  like  hers  to  a  shadow  ;  per- 
haps he  has  not  so  studiously  reconciled  him- 
self to  suffering  as  his  daily  lot ;  perhaps  his 
affections  are  less  ideal,  but  his  despondency 
is  usually  of  a  fiercer  and  less  tractable  kind 
than  her  meek,  sorrowing  resignation.  Hum- 
phrey had  gone  through  the  whole  ordeal, 
the  trial  by  fire  which  scorches  and  destroys 
the  baser  metal,  but  from  which  the  sterling 
gold  comes  out  purified  and  refined.  He  had 
suffered  bitterly,  he  sometimes  wondered  at 
himself  that  he  could  have  endured  so  much, 
but  his  faith  had  not  wavered;  to  use  the 
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language  of  tliat  old  cbivalrj'  -whicli  has  never 
yet  died  out  in  England,  though  it  might 
cover  his  death  wound,  his  shield  was  bright 
and  spotless  still. 

After  the  king's  matj-rdom,  as  the  Royalists 
termed  the  fatal  execution  at  Whitehall,  Bos- 
ville,  a  deserter  and  a  conspirator,  was  fain 
to  hold  himself  concealed  in  one  of  the  many 
hiding-places  provided  by  the  Cavaliers  for 
their  more  conspicuous  friends.  It  took  time, 
and  cosmetics,  too,  for  the  dye  to  wear  itself 
out  of  his  natural  skin.  It  took  time  for  his 
comely  locks  and  dark  moustache  to  grow 
once  more,  and  thus  efface  all  resemblance 
to  the  flaxen-haired  Brampton,  whilom  a 
private  in  Hacker's  redoubtable  musketeers. 
Although  when  he  was  at  length  able  to  go 
abroad  again,  it  was  a  nice  question  whether 
the  proscribed  Cavalier  major  did  not  incur 
as  much  peril  by  being  recognized  in  his  own 
real  character,  as  in  that  of  the  sentinel  who 
Lad  plotted  for  the  king's  rescue,  and  then 
absconded  from  the  ranks  of  the  parliamen- 
tary army.  Many  long  weeks  he  remained 
in  hiding,  and  it  was  during  this  interval  of 
inaction  that  he  heard  of  Effingham's  pro- 
posed mai'riagc  to  Grace,  and  of  Mary's  suc- 
cession to  her  goodly  inheritance.  It  was 
bitter  to  think  how  little  she  must  have  ever 
cared  for  him,  that  she  should  have  made  not 
the  slightest  effort  to  discover  his  lurking- 
place.  He  judged  her,  and  rightly,  by  his 
own  heart,  when  he  reflected  that  she  ought 
to  know  he  could  not  sue  to  her  now  —  that 
if  ever  they  were  to  become  even  friends 
again,  the  advances  must  come  from  her.  His 
spirit  sank  within  him  when  he  thought  that 
heartlessness  such  as  this  affected  even  the 
past,  that  she  never  could  have  loved  him  for 
five  minutes  to  forget  him  so  easily  now,  and 
that  he  had  bartered  his  life's  happiness  for 
that  which  was  more  false  and  illusive  than 
a  dream.  God  help  the  heart  that  is  sore 
enough  to  say  of  the  loved  one,  "  Ihad  rather 
he  or  she  liad  died  than  have  used  me  thus  ! " 
and  yet  poor  Bosville  had  thought  so  more 
than  once. 

As  is  often  the  case  with  blind  mortality, 
much  of  this  self-torture  was  wholly  uncalled 
for  and  unjust.  While  Humphi-ey  was  blam- 
ing her  with  such  bitter  emphasis,  Mary  busied 
herself  day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour  in  en- 
deavoring to  find  out  what  had  become  of 
him.  Without  compromising  his  safety,  she 
was  bringing  into  play  all  her  abilities,  all 
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her  ex'perieuce  of  political  intrigue,  all  her 
new  wealth  and  old  personal  influence  for 
this  purpose,  but  in  vain.  The  Cavalier 
party  was  so  completely  broken  up  and  dis- 
organized, that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  ob- 
tain information  concerning  any  one  of  the 
proscribed  and  scattered  band.  ]\Iary  was 
fain  to  give  up  her  search  in  despair,  conclud- 
ing that  he  had  either  fled  the  country  or 
was  dead.  The  latter  possibility  she  com- 
bated with  a  reasoning  all  her  own.  She 
was  not  superstitious,  only  very  fond  and 
very  sorrowful. 

"  It  was  all  my  fault,  I  know,"  she  used  to 
think,  that  humbled,  contrite  woman ;  "  and 
yet  he  loved  me  so  once,  he  could  not  surely 
rest  in  his  grave  if  he  knew  how  anxious  and 
unhappy  1  am."  She  would  rather  have  seen 
him  thus  than  not  at  all. 

After  a  time,  his  pride  came  to  his  assist- 
ance, and  he  resolved  to  seek  in  other  lands, 
if  not  forgetfuluess,  at  least  distraction  and 
employment.  His  fortunes  were  nearly  ruined 
with  the  ruined  cause  he  had  espoused.  He 
had  little  left  save  his  brave  empty  heart  and 
the  sword  that  had  never  failed  him  yet.  In 
the  golden  tropics  there  were  spoils  to  be  won 
and  adventures  to  be  found.  Many  a  bold 
Cavalier  who,  like  himself,  had  been  more 
used  to  bit  and  bridle  than  lx)lt-sprlt  and  main- 
stay, was  ah-eady  afloat  for  the  Spanish  Main, 
with  a  vague  thirst  for  novelty,  and  a  dim 
hope  of  romantic  enterprise.  Fabulous  ac- 
counts were  rife  of  those  enchanted  seas,  with 
theii'  perfumed  breezes  and  their  coral  shores, 
their  palm-trees  and  their  spice  islands,  their 
eternal  summers  and  then'  radiant  skies.  Noth- 
ing was  too  e.xti'avagant  to  be  credited  of  the 
Spanish  Main,  and  many  an  enthusiast  gazing 
at  sunset  at  the  flushing  splendor  of  the  west- 
ern heaven,  was  persuaded  that  he  might  re- 
alize on  earth  just  so  gorgeous  a  dream  far 
away  in  yonder  hemisphere  to  which  his  eyes 
were  turned. 

So  the  Cavaliers  clubbed  their  diminished 
means  together,  and  chartered  goodly  brlg- 
antines,  and  loaded  them  with  merchandise, 
looking  well  to  their  store  of  arms  and  am- 
munition the  while,  and  launched  upon  the 
deep  with  mingled  hopes  of  trade  and  con- 
quest, barter  and  rapine  j  the  beads  to  tempt 
the  dusky  savage  in  the  one  hand,  the  sword 
to  lay  him  on  his  golden  sands  in  the  other. 

And  BosviUe  had  a  share  in  one  of  these 
pirate-ships,  lying,  with  her  forc-topsall  loosed, 
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in  the  Thames.  She  was  well  found,  well 
manned,  well  freighted,  and  ready  to  sail  at 
a  moment's  notice.  Before  he  left  England 
forever,  he  thought  he  would  go  and  take  one 
more  look  at  the  old  haunts  that  had  always 
been  so  dear,  that  had  witnessed  the  one  great 
turning-point  of  his  life ;  and  thus  it  came  to 
pass  that  Humphrey  had  met  his  former  ser- 
vant that  afternoon  in  the  park  at  Boughton, 
and  sat  at  nightfall  under  the  cedar,  musing 
dreamily  in  the  misty  moonlight. 

He  was  not  angry  with  her  now.  The  bit^ 
temess  had  all  passed  away.  He  could  no 
more  have  chid  her  than  one  can  chide  the 
djnng  or  the  dead.  Already  they  were  parted 
as  if  the  past  had  never  been.  He  could 
never  again  suffer  as  he  had  done.  The  worst 
was  over  now.  Ay,  there  was  the  light  glim- 
mering in  her  chamber;  he  could  see  it  through 
the  trees.  Well,  well ;  he  had  loved  her  very 
dearly  once.  It  was  no  shame  to  confess  it, 
he  loved  her  very  dearly  still.  Large  tears 
welled  up  in  his  eyes.  He  knelt  upon  the 
bare  turf,  with  his  forehead  against  the  gnai'led 
trunk  of  the  old  cedar,  and  prayed  for  her 
from  his  heart.  God  bless  her!  God  in 
heaven  bless  her !  He  should  never  see  her 
more ! 

A  dark  figure  rushed  swiftly  across  the 
park.  She  stood  before  him  in  that  pale 
moonlight,  white  and  ghastly  like  a  corpse 
in  those  mourning  garments  she  had  worn 
ever  since  the  king's  murder.  As  he  rose  to 
his  feet  she   grasped  his  hand.     How  long 
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those  two  stood  there  without  speaking, 
neither  ever  knew.  Tt  might  have  been 
a  moment,  it  might  have  been  an  hour. 
Each  heart  beat  thick  and  fast,  yet  neither 
spoke  a  syllable. 

She  broke  the  silence  first. 

"  You  would  not  go  without  bidding  me 
good-by?"  she  said,  and  he  felt  her  grasp 
tighter;  then  the  proud  head  sank  lower, 
lower  still,  till  it  rested  upon  his  hand,  and 
the  hot  tears  gushed  over  it  as  she  pressed  it 
to  her  eyes,  and  she  could  say  never  another 
word  than  "  Forgive  me,  forgive  me,  Hum- 
phrey ! "  again  and  again. 

These  scenes  are  all  alike.  Most  of  U3 
have  dreamt  them ;  to  some  they  have  come 
true.  None  dare  ignore  them  from  their 
hearts.  The  moon  rose  higher  and  higher 
in  the  sky,  and  still  they  stood,  those  two, 
under  the  cedar,  her  wet  face  buried  in  his 
breast,  his  arm  around  her  waist.  They  must 
have  had  much  to  tell  each  other,  yet  it  is  our 
own  opinion  that  but  little  was  said,  and  that 
little  sufficiently  unintelligible ;  but  Hum- 
phrey Bosville  never  sailed  for  the  Spanish 
Main,  and  that  he  had  good  reasons  to  forego 
his  departiire,  we  gather  from  the  following 
reply  to  one  of  his  whispered  interrogatories 
under  the  cedar,  murmured  out  in  soft,  broken 
tones  by  weeping,  blushing,  happy  Mary 
Cave, — 

"  My  own,  you  never  knew  it,  but  I  loved 
you  so  fondly  all  the  time  I " 


CHAPTER  XLVI. — "  THE  FAIRY  RING." 


Once  more  we  gather  the  friends,  from 
whom  we  are  about  to  part,  in  a  fairy  ring 
under  the  old  oak-tree  at  Holmby.  More 
than  two  lustres  have  elasped,  with  their 
changes,  political  and  private,  since  we  saw 
them  last,  —  lustres  that  have  stolen  on  in- 
sensibly over  many  a  birth  and  many  a 
burial,  over  much  that  has  been  brought 
gradually  to  perfection,  much  that  has  wasted 
silently  to  decay.  The  man  of  destiny  has 
gone  to  his  account.  Tlie  man  of  pleasure 
reigns,  or  rather  revels,  on  his  father's  throne. 
All  over  England  bells  have  rung,  and  bar- 
rels been  broached  to  celebrate  the  restora- 
tion, A  strong  reaction,  to  which  our  coun- 
trymen are  of  aU  others  in  Europe  the  most 
subject,  has  set  in  against  Puritanism,  pro- 
priety, every  thing  that  infers  moderation  or 


restraint.  Wine  and  wassail,  dancing  and 
drinking,  quaint,  strange  oaths,  and  outward 
recklessness  of  demeanor,  are  the  vogue ;  and 
decency,  so  long  bound  hand  and  foot  in 
over-tight  swaddling  clothes,  strips  off  her 
wrappers  one  by  one,  till  there  is  no  saying 
where  she  may  stop,  and  seems  inclined  to 
strike  hands  and  join  in  with  the  frantic  orgy, 
nude  and  shameless  as  a  Bacchanal.  As  with 
boys  fresh  out  of  school,  there  is  a  mad  whirl 
of  liberty  all  over  the  playground  ere  each 
can  settle  steadily  to  his  peculiar  pleasure  or 
pursuit.  And  the  old  oak  looks  down  on  aU, 
majestic  and  unchanged.  There  may  be  a 
little  less  verdure  about  his  feet,  a  few  more 
tender  chaplets  budding  on  his  lofty  brows, 
a  few  less  drops  of  sap  in  the  hardening  fibres 
of  his  massive  girth,  but  what  are  a  couple  of 
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lustres  to  him  ?  He  stands  like  a  Titan, 
rearing  his  head  to  heaven ;  and  yet  his  time 
too  will  come  at  last. 

He  spreads  his  mighty  arms  over  a  happy 
party ;  not  so  noisy,  perhaps  (with  one  excep- 
tion) as  most  such  parties  are  in  these  roaring 
times,  but  one  and  all  bearing  on  their  coun- 
tenances the  stamp,  which  there  is  no  mis- 
taking, of  a  destiny  worked  out,  of  worthy 
longings  fulfilled,  above  all,  of  a  heart  at 
peace  with  itself  They  are  well  mounted, 
and  have  had  to  all  appearance  an  excellent 
afternoon's  sport ;  a  brace  of  herons  lie  stricken 
to  death  on  the  sward,  and  Diamond  herself, 
the  long-lived  child  of  air,  proud,  beautiful, 
and  cruel,  like  aVenusVictrix,  perches  on  her 
mistress'  wrist,  unhooded,  to  gaze  upon  the 
spoils.  Grace  Effingham  takes  but  little 
notice  of  Diamond  beyond  an  unconscious 
caress  to  her  father's  old  favorite ;  for  her  at- 
tention, like  that  of  others,  is  taken  up  bj'  an 
addition  to  this  familiar  pai-ty,  who  seems  In- 
deed, as  doubtless  he  esteems  himself,  the 
most  important  personage  of  the  whole. 

He  Is  a  bright,  laughing  child,  of  frank  and 
sturdy  bearing,  not  without  a  certain  air  of 
defiance.  He  has  his  mother's  sofl  blue  eyes 
and  rich  clustering  hair,  with  something  of 
the  wilful  tones  and  pla^-fully  Imperious  ges- 
tra'es  which  sat  so  well  on  the  loveliest  lady 
that  adorned  Henrietta's  court,  but  his  fath- 
er's kindly  disposition  is  stamped  on  his  open, 
gentle  brow,  and  his  bonnie,  rosy  mouth.  He 
has  his  father's  courage,  too,  and  physical  de- 
light in  danger,  as  Mary  often  thinks  with  a 
glow  of  pride  and  happiness,  while  she  watches 
him  riding  his  pony  hither  and  thither  over 
fortuitous  leaps,  and  galloping  that  obstinate 
little  animal  to  and  fro  with  reckless  and  un- 
called-for speed. 

A  tall  old  man,  his  visage  puckered  into  a 
thousand  wrinkles,  his  spare  form  somewhat 
bent,  but  active  and  slnew^y  still,  bends  over 
the  boy  with  assiduous  tenderness,  adjusting 
for  the  twentieth  time  the  pony's  saddle, 
which  Is  always  slipping  out  of  Its  place. 
Hugh  Dymocke  has  no  children  of  his  own  — 
an  omission  on  the  part  of  Faith  which  does 
not,  however,  disturb  their  married  harmony 
• —  and  of  all  people  on  earth  he  is  most  de- 
voted to  the  urchin,  who  never  allows  him  to  j 
have  a  moment's  peace.  The  two  are  Insep- , 
arable.  The  child  knows  the  whole  history 
of  the  civil  war,  and  the  details  of  each  of  its  | 
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battles,  as  furnished  with  considerable  embel- 
lishments by  his  friend,  far  better  than  his  A 
B  C.  He  believes  stoutly  that  his  father  and 
Hugh  are  the  two  greatest  and  bravest  men 
that  ever  lived,  inclining  to  award  the  supe- 
riority, if  any  thing,  to  the  latter,  and  that  his 
own  destlnj'  must  be  necessarily  to  do  pre- 
cisely as  they  have  done.  Besides  all  this, 
Dymocke  has  taught  him  to  ride,  to  fish,  to 
play  balloon,  to  use  his  plaything  sword,  and 
a  host  of  botlily  accomplishments ;  also  he  has 
promised  to  give  him  a  cross-bow  on  his 
seventh  birthday.  Wherever  little  ISIaster 
Humphrey  is  seen  (and  heard  too,  we  may 
be  sure),  there  Is  Dymocke  not  very  far  off. 
Faith,  grown  stout,  easy,  and  slipshod,  having, 
moreover,  deteriorated  In  good  looks  as  she 
has  improved  In  amiability,  gives  her  husband 
his  own  way  on  this  single  point,  and  no  other. 
"Indeed,  he's  crazed  about  the  child,  and 
that's  the  truth,"  says  Faith ;  generally  add- 
ing, "  I'm  not  surprised  at  It,  for  you  wont  see 
such  another,  not  on  a  summer's  day  ! " 

They  are  all  proud  of  him.  Uncle  Effing- 
ham, as  the  boy  persists  in  calling  George, 
with  half  a  dozen  little  black-eyed  darlings  of 
his  own,  spoils  him  almost  as  much  as  Grace 
does.  He  Is  not  a  man  of  quips  and  cranks, 
and  such  merry  conceits ;  but  he  has  one  op 
two  private  jests  of  their  own  with  the  little 
fellow,  In  which,  judging  from  the  explosions 
of  laughter  by  which  they  are  followed,  there 
must  be  something  irresistibly  humorous,  ap- 
parent only  to  the  initiated.  George's  beard 
Is  quite  Avhite  now,  and  the  snowy  locks  which 
peep  fi'om  under  his  beaver  form  no  unpleas- 
Ing  contrast  to  his  coal-black  eyes,  glittering 
with  fire  and  intellect,  and  the  swarthy  glow 
on  his  firm  healthy  cheek.  He  is  very  haj)py, 
and  obeys  Grace  implicitly  in  the  most  trifling 
matters.  The  only  fault  to  be  found  In  his 
strong,  sensible  character  is  that  he  defers  too 
much  to  the  whims  and  fancies  of  his  pretty 
wife.  Need  we  observe  she  has  plenty  of 
them  ready  for  the  purpose.  The  neighbors 
say  she  "  rules  him  with  a  rod  of  Iron,"  that 
she  "  bullies  him,"  and  "  worries  his  life  out," 
and  "  abuses  his  good-nature  ; "  that  "  his 
stable  contains  a  gray  mare  better  than  any 
horse,"  etc.,  etc. ;  but  George  knows  better. 
He  knows  the  depths  of  that  fond,  true  heart; 
he  knows  that  a  word  of  tenderness  from  him 
can  at  any  time  bring  the  tears  into  tl-.ose 
fawnlike  eyes,  which  he  still  thinks  as  soft 
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and  bcautiuil  as  ever.  TVliat  though  he  does 
give  her  her  own  way  in  every  thing  !  Does 
he  not  love  her,  and  is  she  not  his  own  ? 

So  he  works  on  manfully  and  fearlessly, 
doing  his  duty  in  that  public  life  to  which  he 
Las  returned.  His  fanaticism  has  been  disci- 
plined to  piet)',  his  enthusiasm  turned  to  pat- 
riotism ;  he  is  an  able  statesman  and  a  valuable 
member  of  society.  Probably  little  Hum- 
phrey is  the  only  person  in  the  world  who 
thinks  George  EfQugliam  "  the  funniest  man 
he  ever  saw  in  his  life  ! " 

The  young  gentleman  is  an  only  child ; 
need  we  say  what  is  his  parents'  opinion  of 
their  treasure  ?  Need  we  say  how  his  father 
"watches  every  turn  of  his  countenance,  every 
gesture  of  his  graceful,  childish  limbs,  and 
Joves  him  best  —  if  indeed  he  can  be  said  to 
love  him  at  any  one  time  more  than  another 
—  when  he  is  a  little  wilful  and  a  little  saucy, 
■when  the  blue  eyes  dance  and  sparkle,  and 
the  rosy  lip  curves  «pward,  and  the  tiny  hand 
turns  outward  from  the  wrist,  with  his  moth- 
er's own  gesture,  and  his  mother's  own  beauty 
blooming  once  more,  and  radiant  as  it  used 
to  be  long,  long  ago  ?  He  is  Sir  Humphrey 
Bosville  now,  knighted  at  Whitehall  by  his 
sovereign's  hand ;  for  prone  as  was  the  second 
Charles  to  forget  faithful  services,  he  could 
not  for  very  shame  pass  over  such  devotion 
as  Bosville's  unnoticed  and  unrewarded. 

"  Odd's  fish,  man  ! "  said  the  merry  mon- 
arch, as  he  gave  him  the  accolade  with  hearty 
good-will ;  "  many  a  shrewd  blow  have  you 
and  I  seen  struck  in  our  time,  but  never  was 
one  given  and  received  so  deservedly  as  this ! " 

But  Sir  Humphrey  is  all  unchanged  from 
the  Humphrey  Bosville  of  the  queen's  house- 
hold and  the  king's  guardroom.  He  rides 
may  be  a  stone  heavier  or  so  upon  his  horse, 
but  he  rides  him  still  like  a  true  knight,  fear- 
less and  loyal  to  his  devoir,  faithful  and  de- 
voted to  his  lady-love  —  yes,  she  is  his  lady- 
love still  —  as  dear,  as  precious  now  after 
years  of  marriage  as  when  he  took  leave  of 
her  at  Falmouth,  and  watched  for  the  very 
glimmer  of  her  taper  to  bid  her  his  tacit  fare- 
well from  under  the  cedar  at  Boughton.  He 
has  got  the  foolish  sleeve-knot  still,  he  has 
got  one  or  two  other  equally  trifling  absurdi- 
ties ;  perhaps  they  represent  to  him  a  treasure 
that  is  beyond  all  value  here ;  that,  unlike 
other  treasures,  he  may  peradventure  take 
away  with  him  hereafter. 
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And  ^lary,  riding  by  her  huaband'fi  side 
with  calm,  conteuteil  face,  is  no  longer  the 
proud,  imperious  JNlary  of  the  court  —  the 
spoiled  beauty,  whose  intellect  no  statesman 
was  to  overreach,  whose  heart  no  gallant  was 
to  be  able  to  touch.  She  has  known  real 
sorrow  now,  ay,  and  real,  exquisite  joy  — 
such  joy  as  dries  up  the  very  memory  of  pain 
with  its  searching  beams.  Tliey  have  each 
left  their  traces  on  her  countenance,  and  yet 
it  is  beautiful  still  with  the  placid  and  ma- 
tronly beauty  of  the  prime  of  womanliood. 
There  may  be  a  line  or  two  on  the  sweet  fair 
brow  —  nay,  a  thread  of  silver  in  the  glossy, 
rippling  hair ;  but  there  is  a  depth  of  unspeak- 
able tenderness  in  the  comely  mask  tln-ough 
which  the  spirit  beams  with  more  than  its 
pristine  brightness ;  and  the  lovelight  in  her 
eyes  as  she  looks  In  her  husband's  face  is  un- 
quenched,  unquenchable. 

Mary  laughs,  and  says ."  she  has  gi'own  Into 
a  fat  old  woman  now ; "  and  no  doubt  the 
graceful  figure  has  become  statelier  in  Its 
proportions,  and  the  court  dresses  of  O.'dbrd 
and  Exeter  would  scarcely  be  induced  to 
meet  round  the  still  shapely  waist ;  but  Hum- 
phrey cannot  yet  be  brought  to  consider  her 
as  a  very  antiquated  personage.  He  says, 
"  she  has  always  been  exactly  the  same  in 
his  eyes;"  and  perhaps  indeed  the  face  he 
has  learned  so  thoroughly  by  heart  will  never 
look  like  an  old  face  to  him. 

She  spoils  him  dreadfully  —  watches  his 
every  look,  anticipates  his  shghtest  wliim,  and 
follows  him  about  with  her  eyes  with  a  fond 
admiration  that  she  does  not  even  try  to  con- 
ceal. She  is  always  a  little  restless  and  out 
of  spirits  when  away  from  him  if  only  for  a 
few  hours ;  but  she  brightens  up  the  moment 
they  come  together  again.  It  seems  as  if  she 
could  never  forget  how  near  she  once  was  to 
losing  him  altogether.  She  would  not  say  a 
wry  word  to  him  to  save  her  life ;  and  she  is 
angry  with  herself,  though  she  cannot  but 
confess  Its  existence,  at  her  jealousy  of  his 
lavishing  too  much  affection  even  on  her  boy. 

With  aU  a  mother's  fondness  she  knows  she 
loves  the  child  ten  times  better  that  he  Is  so 
like  his  father. 

So  the  little  fellow  shoots  out  from  amongst 
the  group  upon  his  pony,  careering  away  over 
the  upland  like  a  wild  tiling,  amidst  the 
laughter  and  cheers  of  the  lookers-on ;  and 
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they  too  move  off  at  a  steadier  pace  behind 
him,  for  the  sun  is  already  sinking,  and  the 
old  trees'  shadows  are  creeping  and  lengthen- 
ing gradually  to  the  eastward.  They  move 
off,  and  the  old  oak  stands  there,  as  he  did  in 
King  James'  time,  when  Sir  Giles  Allonby 
was  young ;  as  he  will  when  that  bright-haired 
child  shall  become  a  feeble,  grayheaded  man ; 
when  the  actors  and  actresses  in  our  histor- 
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ical  drama  shall  be  dead  and  buried   and 
forgotten. 

He  is  standing  there  now,  though  the 
scenes  which  we  have  shifted  are  scenes  of 
full  two  hundred  years  ago.  He  will  be 
standing  there,  in  all  probability,  two  hun- 
dred years  hence,  when  we  shall  assuredly  be 
past  away  and  gone  —  past  away  from  this 
earth  and  gone  elsewhere — where? 
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